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In submitting the following work to the notice of the Public, the Editor thinks 
it necessary, in the first place, to apologize for the lateness of its appearance# 
The delay has been occasioned, in a great degree, by the difficulties inseparable 
from a first undertaking of this nature, and his anxiety, to render it as accurate 
and as full as his exertions, and the limits to which he had confined himself, 
would allow. In this latter view, he ventures to hope that some benefits have 
arisen from retarding the publication. By deferring it till this time, he has been 
enabled to complete the history of many interesting transactions, and to annex 
some useful documents which could not have been otherwise incorporated with 
the work. The reader is now furnished with a faithful account of the trial of 
Andrew M c Kinlay, for administering unlawful oaths^ at Glasgow; and with 
the result of the proceedings for High Treason at Manchester and Derby ; so 
that he will have before him, at once, the principal facts upon which some of 
the most important legislative measures of the Session were founded. The 
Finance accounts also arc brought down to the latest period; and such notes and 
observations arc annexed to the body of the work, as may tend to render the 
immediate subject of debate more clear, and to save the trouble of referring to 
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other authorities. 


In the next place, the Editor feels it his duty to mention the sources from 
which his Reports have been derived. A constant attendance on his part in one 
or oilier of the Houses, during the w hole of the Session — a careful investigation 
of the printed debates in the public journals— a regular inspection of the Votes 
and proceedings of the Ho^se of Commons, and a minute comparison of his 
notes with the corrected speeches of Members, constitute the grounds oil which 
the Editor ventures to invite attention to this new publication. The utmost im- 
partiality has been scrupulously adhered to, and nothing is omitted, or super- 
added, to place any subject in a different view from that in which it appeared at 
the time of discussion. In the next Session, should the present undertaking b$ 
favourably received, the Editor will be happy to avail himself of a more parti- 
cular communication with the Members, for the purpose of correcting thetl! 
speeches on important occasions ; but he begs leave most respectfully to observe^] 
that, in every such instance, he shall consider himself bound to adhere to whall 
was actually spoken ; and not, for the sake of perfecting the speech,' to extendi 
the line of argument. Speeches have been occasionally published by Member^ 
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themselves, which have gone more fully into the subject than what they spoke 
on ' the occasion, whilst particular passages, which produced an impression 
on one side Sr othefc of the House, have been wholly omitted. The Editor 
has now ^pfore corrected speech of an honourable Member, in the 

preface ?fo . whj^l^s stated, that the licence of publishing more than was 
spoken is tisimif* That it has been usual, the Editor is perfectly aware; but 
it seems to him, with all due deference, that the propriety of the practice 
is extremely questionable. In a series of debates, it certainly ought not 
to exist; as it would not only impose on the confidence of the reader, but be 
very unfair towards those who succeed in the discussion, who, from any thing 
that appears, must be supposed incapable of furnishing any reply to the argu- 
ments of the previous speaker. The Editor hopes that this view of the subject, 
will be considered a sufficient apology for the remark which he has taken the 
liberty of making. 

At the beginning of the work, will be found an analytical table of the debates 
in both Houses; and alphabetical indexes, both of the Speakers, and of the 
Debates, are placed at the end. In the latter, some heads are set down which 
were not the immediate subject of discussion ; but the Editor conceived that this 
mode of bringing them into view would not be unacceptable to the reader, as it 
may frequently save him the trouble and fatigue of research. No difficulty can 
arise in distinguishing the points which formed the direct object of inquiry from 
those which were only incidentally mentioned. 

A list of all the Public (General) Acts passed during the Session is inserted 
At the end of the Appendix; and to facilitate the search for any particular 
act, the Editor has arranged the whole of them under different heads, ac- 
cording to the nature of the subject to which they relate. 

For the rest, he hn. f ; only to express a hope that no material errors will 
he discovered in the work: if any inadvertencies occur, they are, he trusts, 
10 slight, that they will be obvious to the reader, who will no doubt excuse 
them. Should his efforts on the present occasion be honoured with the pa- 
tronage of the public, no endeavour shall be wanting, on his part, to render 
the Reports of the ensuing Session more perfect, and to complete them at 
m earlier period. 


r.oii dos, 

November 5 th, H11. 
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PARLIAMENTARY REPORTS 

. During the Fifth Session of the Fifth Parliament of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, appointed to meet at 
Westminster, the Twenty-eighth day of January, One thousand eight 
hundred and seventeen, in the Fifty-sixth year of the reign of His 
Majesty King George the Third. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Tuesday , January 28, 1817. 

This day being appointed for opening the 
session, the Prince Regent came down to the 
House at two o’clock, with the usual state, and 
ook his seat upon the throne. Shortly after- 
wards, the Commons being in attendance, his 
Royal Highness delivered the following speech : 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“ It is with deep regret that I am again 
obliged to announce to you that no alteration 
has occurred in the state of his Majesty’s la- 
mented indisposition. 

“ I continue to receive from Foreign Powers 
the strongest assurances of their friendly dispo- 
sition towards this country, and of their earnest 
desire to maintain the general tranquillity. 

“ The hostilities to which I was compelled 
to resoit, in vindication of the honour of the 
country, against the Government of Algiers, 
have been attended with the must complete suc- 
cess. The splendid achievement of his Majesty’s 
fleet, in conjunction with a squadron of the 
King of the Netherlands, under the gallant and 
able conduct of Admiral Viscount Exmouth, 
led to the immediate and unconditional libera- 
tion of all Christian captives then within the 
territory of Algiers, and to the renunciation by 
jts Government of the practice of Christian 
slavery. I am persuaded that you will be duly 
sensible of the importance of an arrangement so 
interesting to humanity, and reflecting, from the 
manner in which it has been accomplished, such 
signal honour on the British nation. 

u In India, the refusal of the Government of 
Nepaul to ratify a treaty of peace which had 
been signed by its Plenipotentiaries, occasioned 
a renewal of military operations. The judicious 
arrangements of the Governor General, second- 
ed by the bravery and ^severance of his Ma- 
jesty's forces, and of those of the East India Com- 
pany, brought the campaign to a speedy and 
successful issue; and peace has been finally 
established upon the just and honourable terms 
of the original tiyatv. 

Vol. T. 


M Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

“ I have directed the estimates for the cur- 
rent year to be laid before you. They have- 
been formed upon a full consideration of al) the 
present circumstances of the country, with an 
anxious desire to make every reduction in o.ur 
establishments which the safety of the empire 
and sound policy allow. I recommend the st a te 
of the public income and expenditure to y°ur 
early and serious attention. I regret to be under 
tiie necessity of informing you that there has 
been a deficiency in the produce of the reve n ue 
in the last year ; but I trust that it is to be as- 
cribed to temporary causes ; and 1 have the con- 
solation to believe that you will find it practica- 
ble to provide for the public service of the year 
without making any addition to the burdens of 
the people, and without adopting any measure in~ 
jurious to that system by which the public credit 
of the country has been hitherto sustained. 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“ I have die satisfaction of informing you, 
that the arrangements which were made in die 
last Session of Parliament, with a view to a new 
silver coinage, have been completed with un- 
precedented expedition. I have given direc- 
tions for the immediate issue of the new coin, 
and I trust that this measure will be productive 
of considerable advantages to the trade and in- , 
ternal transactions of the country. 1 

“ The distresses consequent upon the termi- 
nation of a war of such unusual extent and du- 
ration, have been felt, with greater or less seve- 
rity, throughout all the nations of Europe, and 
have been considerably aggravated by the un- 
favourable state of the season. Deeply as I la- 
ment the pressure of these Arils upon this coun- 
try, I am sensible that they are of a nature not' 
to admit of an immediate remedy; but whilst!; 
observe with peculiar satisfaction the fortitude 
with which so many privations have been borne, 
and the active benevolence which has been em- 
ployed to mitigate them, I am persuaded that 
the great sources of our national prosperity are 
essentially unimpaired, and I entertain a con- 
fident expectation that the native energy, of .the 
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country will at no distant period surmount ail 
•the difficulties in which we be involved. 

M In considering our internal situation you 
will, I doubt not, Feel a just indignation at the 
attempts which have been made to take advan- 
tage of the distresses of the country, for the pur- 
pose of exciting a spirit of sedition and violence. 
I am too well convinced of the loyalty and good 
sense of the great body of his Majesty's subjects 
to believe them capable of being perverted by 
the arts which are employed to seduce them ; 
but 1 am determined to omit no precautions foi 
preserving the public peace, and for counteract- 
ing the designs of the disaffected: and I rely 
with the utmost confidence on your cordial sup- 
port and co-operation, in upholding a system of 
law and government, from which we nave de- j 
rived inestimable advantages, which has enabled 
us to conclude with unexampled glory, a con- 
test whereon depended the best interests of man- 
kind, and which has been hitherto felt by our- 
selves, as it is acknowledged by other nations, 
to be the most perfect that has ever fallen to the 
lot of any people.” 

The Prince Regent then withdrew, and the 
House adjourned till five o’clock. At that hour 
Lord Sidmouth intimated that, previous to their 
Lordships taking into consideration an Address 
in answer to the Prince Regent's Speech, he had 
a communication to make on a subject of the 
highest importance; and, on his lordship’s 
motion, strangers were ordered to withdraw. 
Lord Sidmouth then apprized their lordships, 
that as the Prince Regent was returning through 
the Park, at the back of the garden at Carlton 
House, the glass of the carriage window had been 
broken either by stones, or by two bullets fil ed 
from an air-gun, which appeared to have been 
aimed at his Royal Highness. l ord James Mur- 
ray was then examined as to the particulars of 
this outrage; and their lordships unanimously 
agreed to the following Address to the Prince 
Regent:— 

44 We, his Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal 

Subjects, the lords spiritual and temporal, 

in Parliament assembled, beg leave to 
approach your Royal Highness, humbly to ex 
press to your Royal Highness our abhorrence or 
the outrage offered this day to your Royal High- 
ness, in your Royal High ness's passage from Par- 
liament. We cannot reflect, without the deepest 
concern and indignation, that there should be 
found within his Majesty's dominions any per- 
sons capable of an attack so daring and flagiti- 
ous upon your Royal Highness's person ; and 
we beg leave humbly to lay before your Royal 
Highness the earnest wishes of his Majesty’s 

faithful Lords ■, in which we are 

^confident we shall be joined by, all descriptions 
)oi his Majesty’s subjects, that your Royal 
ghness will be graciously pleased to direct die 
m effectual measures to be taken without de- 
ft to discover the authors and abettors of this 
1 proceeding.* 

: A message was then sent to the Commons by 
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the two Clerks (none of the Masters in Chancery 
being present) to desire a conference in the Paint- 
ed Chamber. At the conference the managers 
for the Lords, among whom were Lords Liver- 
pool, Sidmouth, Grenville, Grey, 5cc. commu- 
nicated to those for the Commons the Address 
just agreed to by their Lordships, and the pro- 
ceedings preliminary thereto. On the return of 
the managers, the consideration of the Prince 
Regent's Speech was postponed until to-morrow, 
ana the House adjourned. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Tuesday , January 28 , 1817 . 

The House assembled at two o'clock, and on 
a message from the Lords, the Speaker and se- 
veral Members attended to hear tne Speech fiom 
the Throne. The House then adjourned till five 
o’clock, when the Speaker took the chair. 

Parm \mf.\tary Reform J Sir Francis Bur* 
dett gave notice, that, on this day month, he 
would submit a motion to the House upon this 
subject. 

The Regent's Speech.] The Speaker sta- 
ted, that his Royal Highness the Prince Regent 
had delivered a gracious Speech from the 
Throne, which, with the leave of the House, he 
would read. The Speech being accordingly 
read, (for which see p. l.) 

Lord Valletort rose to move the Address. 
After expressing his entire concurrence in the 
sentiments of his Royal Highness, he proceeded 
to state the grounds upon which those senti- 
ments met his approbation. It was indeed pe- 
culiaily grateful to reflect, that the great object 
of the war had been fully attained; that the 
powerful military despotism which had so long 
desolated Europe and threatened our own over- 
throw, was completely overwhelmed; that order 
and Tranquillity were universally restored ; that 
the people of all nations were allowed to enjoy 
that peace, the preservation of which was be- 
come, in fact, a part of our religion, which 
all the dynasties of Europe were pledged to 
maintain inviolate ; and that the doctrine of legi- 
timacy, which was so essential to the happi- 
ness, the repose, and the security of all na- 
tions, had been established. With regard to 
he victory which distinguished our fleet at 
Algiers, he conceived that to form a great source 
of unmixed congratulation *, for whether viewed 
with reference to the motives which led to the 
undertaking, or the consequences which marked 
die result, it was most honourable to our na- 
tional character, and must conduce to our solid 
and permanent interest. As to the Nepaul war, 
it was notorious that this contest was forced 
upon us by the repeated and long continued 
outrages of the Nepaulese upon the population 
of all the adjoining provinces, whom we were 
bound to protect, and that hostilities were not 
resorted to until the remonstrances of our Go- 
vernment in India were found utterly unavailing. 
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The conduct of our Government was indeed 
highly meritorious. With that spirit of mode* 
ration which characterized real wisdom, and 
which always signalized the principles of Lord 
Hastings, that distinguished nobleman endea- 
voured, by all the means the resources of his 
great mina could devise, to conciliate the Go- 
vernment of Nepaul before he had recourse to 
war. It was only when those means were found 
totally ineffectual, that hostilities were com- 
menced, and the result of this war was such as 
to form a legitimate cause of triumph in the 
Speech from the Throne. That Speech was sa- 
tisfactory in a peculiar degree, in the prospect it 
held out of every practicable retrenchment in 
the scale of our public expenditure. But while 
he felt assured that every possible reduction 
would be made in the public burthens, the peo- 
ple would be sensible that the dignity, the 
po\ve**, and the character of our Government 
must be duly maintained. To preserve order, to 
ensure security, was manifestly essential not 
only to the interests of our manufactures and 
commerce, but to the maintenance of our proper 
station among the nations of Europe. In this 
view it must be felt that nothing could be so ex- ; 
pensive as weakness, nothing so prodigal as in- 
security. The recommendation of His Royal 
Highness fully to consider our financial circum- 
stances, would, no doubt, be duly attended to, 
and such a system be adopted, as was best cal- 
culated to preserve our national safety, and to 
maintain inviolate our great national credit. It 
was true, there had been a material deficiency in 
the revenue, but yet not such as to create any 
degree of despondency. The receipts last winter 
were greater than ever; since that time they 
had fall en off* ; but were wc, from the events of 
the last nine months alone, to predict eternal and 
irretrievable bankruptcy ? If we give a loose to 
despair, and spread despondency on every side, 
should wc not in every way increase our embar- 
rassments ? But if we bore up with fortitude, and 
strove to our utmost against the pressure of the 
time, our exertions must ultimately be crowned 
with success. The present distress of the com- 
munity was sufficiently to be accounted for from 
temporary causes: he should not at present 
dilate on them, because they would doubtless be 
sufficiently canvassed at future opportunities; 
but he should venture to point out a few of the 
more immediate causes of this distress. The 
sudden transition from a state of war to a state 
6f peace, the cessation of an immense war ex- 
penditure, and the sudden reduction to one 
comparatively small, must have affected the de- 
mands for the various products of industry. The 
expenditure during the last year of the war., 
Among the labouring classes, amounted to iso 
millions ; in the year after it was only 70 mil- 
lions: this, joined to the great discharge of sol- 
diers and sailors, and others removed from 
various’ departments of the State, must necessa- , 
nly give rise to considerable distress. Then, the 
monopoly of commerce, which we had enjoyed 


| during the whole of the war, fell off at once,- 
[and the markets were opengd to other compe- 
titors ; the great improvements in agriculture, 
and the consequent increase of agricultural pro* 
duce, were followed by an unpropitious season, 
so that scarcity and high prices were unavoid* 
ably added to the dearth of employment. We 
were now, however, gradually recovering from 
the general depression ; and we should be raise to 
ourselves, false to the country, if we were now 
to give up its best interests in despair. Wc had 
seen a most mischievous spirit diffused among 
the poorer classes of the community. He hoped, 
however, the House would do their utmost to 
maintain that constitution we had so long enjoy- 
ed; a constitution which, in spite of clamour, was 
still unrivalled, and acknowledged to be the most 
perfect that had fallen to the lot of any people. 
The noble lord concluded by moving an address, 
which was in effect an echo of the speech. 

Mr. Dawson, in rising to second the motion, 
observed, that whatever might be the distress of 
the times, it could not be relieved by despair or 
irresolution. His Royal Highness had not been 
insensible to the many difficulties of our situ- 
ation ; and it was at least satisfactory to hear, 
that the object for which so much blood had 
been spilt, and so much treasure expended, 
was at length securely attained. Our victory 
over the Dey of Algiers had proved that 
our arms were not wanting to protect the un- 
fortunate, and that no other claim was requi- 
site to ensure our assistance, but the knowledge 
of distress and oppression. But, whatever might 
be thought of that victory, there could be but 
one feeling of congratulation at the prospect of 
a lessened expenditure. It was true that the na- 
tion did labour under calamities — but we had the 
best grounds for not sinking into despondency; 
and he could not but admire the manly openness 
with which wc were told of the deficiency in our 
revenue, and encourage the spirit of fortitude 
with which we were called on to meet it. When 
the pressure of the moment was past, our com- ■ 
mcrce could not but revive, and under these 
circumstances, he saw no reason for alarm; it 
was, no doubt, a cause of sorrow to see the dis- 
tresses of qvery class of the community— distress- 
es produced by unavoidable events, but which, 
he believed, would be of short duration. And 
what was our situation compared with that of 
every nation on the continent, whose fields had 
been ravaged, whose cities desolated, and whose 
governments had been overthrown? But the 
House must participate with His Royal High- 
ness in the sorrow expressed at the lament- 
able scenes of domestic violence and distur- * 
bancc which had occurred : the feelings of the • 
people had been inflamed, and the poorer 
classes harangued on subjects they were unable 
to comprehend. He must lament that factious 
men had called diem together under pretence of 
public discussion, when they were actuated only 
with a view to their own private interest. The 
House must join in the indignation expressed by 
B 2 
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’his Royal Highness towards these baneful dis- 
turbers of the public peace ; and though there 
might be no danger in this country, where sense 
ana loyalty went hand in hand, yet this was the 
time to prove the firmness and wisdom of Par- 
liament, and that u non civium ardor prana ju - 
brntium” could shake them from their steady 
purpose of preserving the rights and tranquillity 
of the nation. Under these considerations he 
had the greatest satisfaction in seconding the 
motion of the noble lord. 

Mr. Pons on by rose. — He began by expressing 
his entire concurrence with many of those ob- 
servations which had been so eloquently made 
by the Mover and Seconder of the Address, and 
like them, professed himself not in the smallest 
degree disposed to exaggerate the existing dis- 
tresses of the country, or to add to the present 
feelings of despondency. He agreed with them, 
that the fate of the country was at all times, but 
now most particularly, placed in the hands of 
Parliament; and that on the conduct of this 
House in particular, during this session, depend- 
ed very much the welfare and happiness of the 
people. The first paragraph of the Speech 
entirely coincided with his own views, namely, 
that part of it which related to the late conflict 
with the Dey of Algiers. With respect to the 
second, that which mated to the War in India, he 
should not at present make any remarks, though 
he by no means gave any pledge respecting what 
he should do when the question should hereafter 
come before them. The rest of the Speech re- 
ferred principally to the Revenue, and to the 
State of the Country. He must, of course, con- 
sider it as a speech advised by Ministers, and 
not as one proceeding from the Sovereign per- 
sonally. He merely stated this, because ne now 
intended to submit some remarks on the Speech 
delivered at the beginning of last Session by the 
Commissioners, and on that which had this day 
been delivered by the Prince Regent. Previous, 
however, to doing so, he would wish a para- 

B ph in the former to be read by the Clerk, 
rich was accordingly read as follows.) “ His 
Royal Highness is happy to inform you, that 
the manufactures, commerce, and revenue of the 
United Kingdom, are in a flourishing condition. 
The Prince Regent laments the heavy pressure 
upon the country which its great exertions could 
not fail to produce, and his Royal Highness has 
commanded us to assure you, that you may rely 
on every disposition on his part to concur in 
such measures of economy as may be found con- 
sistent with the security ot the country, and with 
that station which we occupy in Europe.” The 
House had now heard the professions of econo- 
my made by Ministers at the opening of last 
Session, ana they were able to judge, and the 
country could judge, how far they were to be 
credited. They had last year advised his Royal 
Highness to tell both Houses of Parliament, that 
die country was in a flourishing condition, but 
in no one instance had that been proved to be 
trne. They had also said they would adopt 
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measures of economy. It was in the recollec- 
tion of the House what measures had been pro- 
posed last Session, — measures that tended to 
abolish many kinds of unnecessary expenditure, 
and to introduce economy ; but how had they 
been received by Ministers ? Was it not an in- 
disputable fact that they had on every occasion 
resisted them ? What ground had the country ’ 
now to believe, that they were more sincere 
than they were before, or that their conduct 
would be marked with more anxiety for the pub- 
lic welfare ? It was said, that the causes of our 
distresses were merely temporary. He was will- 
ing to hope, that this, to a certain extent, was 
true; but he denied that it was wholly so. Last 
Session we were told by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, that sufficient provision had been 
made to meet the exigencies of the year. It 
was worth while to notice how that provision 
had been made up, and he would therefore do 
so, taking it in round numbers. There were 
three millions on one account with the Bank, six 
on another, five millions and six hundred thou- 
sand the surplus unapplied of the grants for 
the year 1815, and three millions which the 
Right Honourable Gentleman assumed would be 
the surplus of the Consolidated Fund. But, he 
contended, there was no surplus whatever now, 
nay, were it necessary, he might carry the point 
a great way further, and say more. Much had 
been stated respecting the propriety of keeping 
the public faith, and no man could be more an- 
xious that this should be done than he was. 
When we spoke of a Sinking Fund, we obviously 
and unquestionably meant that it was something 
by which a debtor was enabled to lessen his 
debt. Surely then, the Sinking Fund, which in- 
stead of reducing our debt, left it where it found 
it, deserved no such name. The revenue had now 
totally failed, and were they to take the whole of 
the Sinking Fund in its room, they would still 
be obliged to borrow a considerable sum. It was 
obvious tc the plainest understanding, that no 
benefit whatever could result to the country from 
ten millions being taken from the public debt on 
one side of the account by the operation of the 
Sinking Fund, while the same sum was added 
to it on the other. While such was the real na- 
ture of the case, how was it possible for Mini- 
sters to assert, as they had done last year, that 
the revenue of the country was in a flourishing 
condition ; and now, when they saw the total 
destruction of the revenue, hoiv could they de- 
clare it had arisen from merely temporary causes ? 
The war undoubtedly had been long, and had 
been attended with unparalleled expense. Still, 
no man who dispassionately viewed the subject 
could admit, that the return of peace had at once „ 
produced this dreadful mass of evils. It waif 
equally worthy of remark, that at the time this 
Speech was aelivered by the Commissioners, 
the country was in a state of profound peace, 
and was so still. On the one occasion our re- 
venue was described as flourishing, and on the 
other as having greatly failed. Now, were the 
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cause of the calamity a mere transition from war 
to peace, why had the calamity not been in 
some degree alleviated before the present pe- 
riod ? Twelve months had elapsed since the first 
speech was delivered, and instead of ameliora- 
tion, the country was a thousand times worse. 
The real causes of the distress were, the im- 
‘ mense debt and taxation of the country. When 
therefore, we presumed to exhort the people to 
exercise fortitude under the trials they were 
called to endure, and to be patient while they 
made so many sacrifices, it was surely the duty 
of the House to speak the truth to them, ana 
not to attempt to blind or delude them by a 
false statement of the grounds of their calamity. 
Much had been said respecting the attempts 
made by some individuals to inflame the public 
mind, by stating circumstances in aggravation 
of the present distresses, which had no connec- 
tion with the real causes. For himself, he felt 
confident that no man could rationally charge 
him with having ever in the smallest degree, 
directly or indirectly, given any countenance to 
such inflammatory designs, and he trusted he 
never should ; but this he knew, that if the 
House wished to give the people any confidence 
in what they did, it was only by shewing their 
determination to do their duty. It was only by^ 
shewing that they would tiust to no class of 
Ministers, of whatever party those Ministers 
might be, but would themselves, with all that at- 
tention, anxiety, impartiality, and love of justice, 
which as the representatives of a mighty em- 
pire they owed to their constituents, examine 
into and correct every abuse that existed in 
the public government of the country, ( hear, 
heart) And indeed it was impossible that, 
as representatives, they could be true to them- 
selves or their country, unless they manifest- 
ed a constitutional jealousy over every Mi- 
nistry which might exist in tne country. Nay, 
he would not hesitate to declare, tnat they 
were bound to act so, if they had any wisn 
to preserve the people in due subordination. 
The people naturally looked up to the wis- 
dom and energy of Parliament, and it would 
be painful in the extreme that the good they ex- 
pected from that wisdom and energy should be 
withheld from them. In looking still further 
into the argument respecting the temporary na- 
ture of our calamities, one might naturally sup- 
pose from their being called temporal y, that 
Ministers had strong expectations of some re- 
lief. Now, where were the resources from 
which such relief was to come ? Was it from 
the manufacturing interests ? Alas ! the painful 
experience of thousands demonstrated the min 
of those interests. Was it from commerce ? 
There were in the House many commercial men, 
but was there one of them who would say, that 
he entertained the smallest hope of an improved 
state ? Looking around, the prospect was equally 
gloomy in every direction. No improvement 
was to be hoped for, unless the House did their 
duty by feeling sincerely for the people, and 
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carrying that feeling into practice. He was at. 
a loss to know why Parliament had not been 
sooner assembled. Ministers must have known 
that the early meeting of Parliament was the 
general wish of the country, and that no incon- 
venience could have been sustained by the grati- 
fication of that wish. But he imagined, that 
whatever advantages' he and those Gentlemen 
who were of his opinion might see in the speedy 
assembling of Parliament, Ministers saw the great 
inconveniences they should be exposed to, and 
therefore resolved to postpone it as long as they 
possibly could. The debates of last Session 
seem to have given them some alarm, and they 
therefore prevented the trouble of debate as long 
as they could. Feeling these things very strong- 
ly, and feeling the absolute necessity of the 
House endeavouring by every exertion to secure 
the confidence of the people, he had prepared 
an Amendment that contained no language of 
despondency or exaggeration, but a plain honest 
statement of facts, and a declaration by which 
the House, should it adopt the Amendment, 
would come to a determination to shew itself 
ready without delay to go into the state of the 
country, and make that investigation which the 
urgency of the case required. Before he read 
that amendment, he called on them to consider 
the situation in which they were now particu- 
larly placed* and the duty they had to discharge 
to tlie public. The nation was at this moment 
looking up to them with an awful and indescrib- 
able anxiety. "Every eye was directed to their 
proceedings. Bvdwcharging dy*-** duty in the 
manner which they ought, they would secure 
the love and affection of the people; but were 
they to act in a different manner — were they 
to shew the country that they still wished the 
delusion to be continued, then indeed would 
every claim to public confidence be lost — de- 
spondency and discontent succeed— and, to say 
the Last, that want of union between die Re- 
presentatives and their Constituents would take 
place, which would be productive of the most 
unpleasant effects. Should his Amendment be 
unfortunately negatived, he trusted that a noble 
friend of his, who had last year made a motion 
for a Committee to inquire into the National 
Expenditure, would again revive that motion* 
The right lion, gentleman then concluded by 
moving, that the following Amendment be adopt- 
ed in tliat part of the Address which related 
to the finances and distress of the country: 

“ That we have seen with the deepest con- 
cern the continued embarrassments of our agri- 
culture, manufactures, and commerce ; the alarm- 
ing deficiency of the revenue, and the unex* 
unplcd and increasing distresses -of all classes of 
his Majesty’s faithfulsubjects; 

<* That we are willing to indulge the hope 
that these distresses may be found, in part, to 
have originated from circumstances of a tempo- 
rary nature, and that some alleviation of them 
may be produced by the continuance of' peace j 
but that wc should ill discharge our duty to his 
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•Royal Highness, and be guilty of countenancing 
a most dangerous delusion, were we to conceal 
from him our opinion that the pressure which 
now weighs so heavily on the resources of the 
country, is much more extensive in its operation, 
more severe in its effects, more deep and gene- 
ral in its causes, and more difficult to be removed 
than that which has prevailed at the termination 
of any former war. 

“ That we are firmly persuaded that the 
same exemplary patience and fortitude with 
which all ranks nave hitherto borne the difficul- 
ties under which they labour, will continue to 
support them under such burthens as may be 
found indispensably necessary for the unavoid- 
able exigencies of the public service; but that to 
maintain this disposition, it is incumbent on this 
House, by a severe and vigilant exercise of its 
powei 8, to prove to their fellow subjects, that 
the sacrifices which it may be their painful duty 
to make, are strictly limited to the real necessi- 
ties of the State. 

" That while we acknowledge the gracious 
dispositions announced in his Royal Highness’s 
Speech from the Throne, we cannot help 
expressing our regret that his Royal Highness 
should not have been sooner advised to adopt 
measures of the most rigid economy and re- 
trenchment, particularly with respect to our 
Military Establishments : that to a prompt and 
effectual reduction in this and every other branch 
of our expenditure, his Majesty’s faithful Com- 
mons most naturally look as the first step to 
relieve the sufferings and redress the grievances 
of which the people so justly complain; and 
that to enable themselves to assist his Royal 
Highness by their advice in the performance of 
a duty so imperiously called for by the present 
situation of tne country, they will lose no time 
in instituting a strict inquiry into the state of the 
nation.” 

Mr. B, Bathurst observed, that the argu- 
ments on the speech of last year were not 
strictly applicable in the present instance. At 
that time our commerce was truly stated as 
flourishing : and it did not appear that Ministers 
made any specific propositions, but that con- 
siderable reductions, suited to the circumstances 
of the country, should be made in the Urge 
branches of the public expenditure. But now 
they had advised his Royal Highness to make 
tjie statements contained in his speech, and to 
notice the deficiency. Could these measures 
have been recommended by them, unless they 
were sincerely disposed and prepared to act 
upon them, and to submit propositions to Par- 
liament, that the House might really take upon 
themselves to consider the situation of public 
affairs : Nearly the whole of the right lft n. mem- 
ber's speech was concerning financial difficulties 
and retrenchments: but tne speech from the 
throne would not have been 60 worded, had not his 
rfghi hon. friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
intended at an eajly and convenient time to pro- 
pose a committee of inquiry. It was intimated 
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that Parliament was not called sooner, because 
Ministers might have thought it would derange 
their plans. But no proper plan could be dis- 
cussed affecting the revenue until the estimates 
were prepared, which would very soon be laid 
before the House, and thus the whole subject 
would be fairly considered. He was afraid, in- 
deed, that the situation of the country would be 
required to be looked into much more fully and 
carefully than he couldat the present time attempt 
to enter into it. The particular circumstances 
connected with our commerce and manufactures 
would require much investigation. The intei nal 
state of things had rendered it very desirable 
that gentlemen should be able to attend as much 
as possible to their duties as country magis- 
trates in different parts of the kingdom. He 
could not agree with the right honourable mem- 
ber in talking of revenue as if it was entirely to 
be a clear surplus ; nor in his views, by which 
the whole revenue might be considered deficient. 
Wc were not now increasing our debt, and he 
must regard the utility of the Sinking Fund. 
The House had not yet seen what Government 
had already done, nor were they yet acquainted 
with what it intended to propose. The right 
honourable member had scarcely adverted to the 
present distressed situation of the agricultural 
interest, which would yet demand attention. 
In this and last year, fiom various and different 
causes, there was a diminution in the amount of 
articles consumed, owing to the privations of 
the agriculturists. It was not possible for the 
farmer at present to purchase so many commo- 
dities as he had been accustomed to do. That 
was an important circumstance ; and we ought 
also to look at what the season itself had been. 
The crops in many cases, too, had suffered by 
not being housed earlier. Something more, it 
was said, was wanted to add to the commercial 
interests of the country ; but he thought, that 
what was most to be desired was not new things, 
but the preservation and support of our existing 
commercial interests. When the exports varied, 
by foreign customers purchasing fewer of our 
commodities, a stagnation naturally occurred. 
Looking at measures that might be adopted, 
and at the intei nal wealth of the country, with 
the alterations that might take place in Europe, 
he felt disposed to view the future with hope and 
confidence. It had not been possible to arrange 
matters earlier; he must therefore trust the 
House would think they had gone far enough by 
voting the address as originally proposed by the 
noble lord, without amendment. 

The Honourable Mr. Lambe said, that the 
war, and the war alone, had occasioned all our 
difficulties. If it was undertaken without cause 
or against justice, or for unworthy objects ; if 
opportunities occurred of terminating it with ad- 
vantage, and those opportunities were neglected; 
if it had thus been pertinaciously persevered in, 
or impoliticly commenced, the distress which 
was the consequence of it was to be attributed 
to the Ministers who began and conducted it. 
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If, on the other hand, it was at first unavoidable, were paramount to all other considerations* 
and had been carried on no longer than it could The right hon. gentleman who^spoke last had’ 
have been terminated with honour and security, contended, that there was no necessity for the 
then no one was to blame for its results but the amendment of his right hon. friend, because 
enemy who forced it upon us ; but still in both the address pledged the House to the same 
cases it must be stated as the cause of our pre- course of conduct as the amendment. This he 
sent embarrassments. Our calamities were pro- by no means admitted. The address pledged 
■duced by the war, though their complete pres- the House only to take a into consideration the 
sure was not felt till the arrival of peace; they state of the public income and expenditure 
were thus connected with the peace in point of whereas the amendment went much further, and 
time, but they could not be traced to the peace embraced an inquiry into the state of the nation 
as their cause. In this situation the great object in all its interests, financial, commercial, political, 
for us to pursue was, not to propagate a delusion and colonial, its extension of colonial territory, 
with respect to the cause of our distress, but to which was made the ground or the excuse of ex- 
take every means of alleviating it, or preventing tending its military and civil establishments ; and 
its extension, by supporting and maintaining in short, its expenditure at home and abroad. Our 
public credit. He stated this opinion, not from commercial situation and system deserved and 
any fear that the recommendations of those who required revision, after such a violent change as 
attempted to justify a breach of national faith it had lately undergone by the political circum- 
would be attended to, but from a firm convic- stances of the world. There was one subject 
tion, that breaking faith with die national credi- which pressed upon the attention of all, and 
tor, would bring no relief to the people, nor tend which would be embraced in the inquiry that 
to remove, in any degree, the embarrassments of the amendment of his right hon. friend pro- 
the country. On the contrai y, he was convinced posed— he meant the Poor Laws. The sums, 
that such conduct on the part of the legislature raised for the support of the poor, in the shape 
would aggravate and extend them. If we were of rates, now amounted to a tax almost as great, 
to trust the dictates of experience, we had it in and on certain classes of the community cer- 
support of this opinion. Some time ago the tainly more oppressive than the property-tax. 
complaints against the landholder were as loud It was impossible that eight millions a^-year 
as they now were against the fundholder ; could be collected or administered in the man- 
tliese complaints were now heard no more, for ner, and for the purpose, in which this tax was 
there was no reason for them. Rents had been collect' d and administered, without the greatest 
reduced, the landed interest were straitened in oppression to the landed interest, and tne ulti- 
their incomes, but who had benefited by the mate diminution of the industry and resources 
change? The distresses of the manufacturing of the country. Not only this, but many other 
and iabounng classes, instead of being alleviated, subjects, demanded an inquiry which might 
had been increased ; they had been deprived of lead to amendments in our laws, institutions, 
employment by die reduced circumstances of and establishments, mild and moderate in their 
those who employed them, and found no ad- operation, and certain in their results upon pub- 
vantage in the diminution of the income of those lie prosperity and happiness. Nor ought the 
against whose wealth they clamoured. Our ( House to be deterred from its duty in adopting^ 
situation should be supported with that firmness | improvements and economical reforms by the' 
and patience that could alleviate every calamity, j rumours or the fears of any disturbances or 
instead of leading us to attempt plans and ex- breaches of the peace which they had heard, op 
pedients which might aggravate temporal y | with which they were threatened. His opinion 
sufferings into irretrievable i uin, by destroying on this subject was always the same ; it had al- 
entircly public confidence and national credit, ways remained unaltered, and he believed would 
But how were we to support public credit, if wc • do so. He allowed in their fullest extent, 
did not resort to such expedients ? He would | the rights of the people to petition for any law- 
answer*— by economy and retrenchment. {Hear, [ ful ^ object that they thought connected with 
hear.) Parliament, ne hoped, was prepared for their interests, privileges, or well-being ; he 
entering into economical reductions ; Ministers, reverenced popular meetings, which were regu- 
he hoped, were prepared for the task; and the larly and quietly conducted {heart hear ) ; Tie 
country, he hoped, was likewise prepared. lie icverenccd the rights and the privileges which 
said, he hoped the country was prepared for it; | they exercised, and was disposed to attend tO A 
for, although he meant no reflection against any their representations as much as any man ; but 
particular individuals, he could not retrain from when r such assemblies proceeded to violence* 
observing, that many who now called for economy v hen they led to breaches of the peace, he was 
and retrenchment would be sorry that they were for vigorous and immediate repression. 
adopted. A strict and rigorous attention to hear.) This conduct he would recommend^ 
economy, and a reduction of all our establish- not only from motives of public security, but 
ments to the lowest possible scale, must be pro- from motives of tenderness and mercy to the de- 
ductive of evils to certain individuals, and he luded persons themselves. He deprecated all 
was not disposed to under-rate their sufferings, bl eaches of the peace, disturbance, and riot, 
but the national good and the public security not only for their immediate effects, but for theif 
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ultimate consequences. Tumult for liberty aod 
Fight was not only dangerous and destructive) 
but was a liar, and. never kept its promises. It 
ledi in the end, through scenes of anarchy and 
blood to a political tyranny, or military des- 
potism ; the more fatal in its nature, and the 
moie hopeless in its consequences, from the 
circumstance, that the people were taught to 
take refuge under its protection from the more 
appalling evils of insecurity and confusion. 
The hon. gentleman supported the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. C. Grant said, that as far as he under- 
stood die Speech of his Royal Highness, it in- 
cluded nearly all those topics in its recommen- 
dation to Parliament which were embraced in 
; the Amendment of the light hon'. gentleman; 
and those which were not included would ne- 
cessarily enter into the discussions of the Com- 
mittee that had been mentioned. In that Com- 
mittee the propriety of our Colonial Policy, and 
of our Commercial System, would be taken into 
consideration. With respect to the Poor Laws, 
that subject was brought befoie the House last 
: year, and a full examination of it deferred to 
die present Session. He agreed with the lion, 
gentleman, that it would form a most important 
branch of that inquiry which the House would 
have to institute. He agreed also, that it would 
be their duty to support the public credit, which, 
with our agricultural prosperity, formed the 
two great sources of our national wealth. Nor 
was he disposed to question the truth of the 
assertion, that our present distresses were at- 
tributable to the war in some respect. But he 
was, at the same time, of opinion, that all the 
varying circumstances of our fortune during the 
Ja$t five and twenty years, had a more radical 
foundation than merely the continuance of that 
war. He should explain the matter upon a dif- 
ferent principle. He would say that it was not 
simply a transition from a state of war to a state 
of peace, which had caused our distresses, but 
a transition of die count! y from a state in which 

( r it had been compelled to rely upon its own re- 
sources for food, to a state in which foreign sup- 
. plies could be obtained. When the war took 
u place we were an importing country to a consi- 
derable extent. The continuance of the war, 
s however, necessarily increased die price of what 
we imported, from the war charges, and die 
high rate of insurance required. An impulse 
was consequently given to uur own agricultural 
system, which continued through the whole of 
the war. The effect of this upon the home 
market was immediately felt, for it gave the 
; ^middling and the lower classes of society a greater 
s 3wer of demand for articles provided by our 
anufacturera. In the prosperity of cp* agri- 
Iture was fouod the prosperity of the whole 
ngdom; but the return of peace shook that in- 
ml system of demand and supply to its 
gindation. The Corn Bill did much towards 
)ring it, and, from its gradual operation, 
might expect an improvement in all our 
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manufactures, and in every branch of our trade. 
With regard to the disturbances that had occur- 
red, he trusted there was. but one opinion in that 
House upon the subject. There was a spirit at 
work throughout the country, of a most malig- 
nant and daring character, which attempted to 
pervert our distresses into an instrument of dis- 
loyalty and sedition. The effect of its machi- 
nations, if indulged, would be the subversion of 
the Constitution. He was far from confounding 
with, those incendiaries, the individuals who, 
from motives which he believed to be sincere and 
honourable, however much he might differ from 
them, sought a Constitutional Reform. But the 
history of all ages proved, that the most wise 
and virtuous, in the attainment of their object, 
had sometimes employed as auxiliaries, instru- 
ments who ultimately became their masters and 
their tyrants, and therefore the danger was to be 
guarded against; He trusted, however, that the 
firmness of that House would preserve this 
country from such dangers. 

The hon. member was proceeding, when he 
was interrupted by the annunciation of a mes- 
sage from the Lords. 

Attack on the Regent. 

The messengers were admitted, and the mes- 
sage was read to the following effect : — “ That 
the lords request a present conference with the 
house in the painted chamber, on a subject 
deeply affecting the safety of his Royal High- 
ness the Prince Regent, and the honour and 
dignity of Parliament.” The message added, 
that “ owing to the absence of the usual mes- 
sengers, and the urgent nature of the business, 
the Lords were obliged to send this message by 
their Clei k-Assistant, and their Reading-Clerk.” 
The messengeis withdrew, when 
The Speaker observed, that as the usual me- 
thod of communicating with the House had not 
been observed on the present occasion, it was 
necessary to mark the departure from establish- 
ed precedent. He therefore suggested, that it 
would be proper to call in the messengers of the 
lords, and intorni them, that the House had re- 
ceived their message, and would return an an- 
swer by a messenger of their own. 

The messengers were accordingly called in 
and informed, that an answer would be returned 
to the communication of the Lords by a messen- 
ger of the Iltfuse of Commons. 

As soon as they had withdrawn, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved, that 
in consequence of the importance of the occa- 
sion, that* House acquiesced in the reasons as- 
signed by the House of Lords for sending their 
Clerk-Assistant and Reading-Clerk, trusting, 
however, that it would not be drawn into pre- 
cedent on future occasions. — This motion was 
unanimously agreed tof 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer then moved, 
that the House do agree to a conference with 
their lordships, and that a message be sent to 
their lordships acquainting them therewith* 
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This motion was also carried, and Lord Bin- 
ning was sent to communicate it to their Lord- 
ships. Upon his return, 

The Speaker said, the next step was to ap- 
point the Managers of the conference* when the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Canning, Mr. 
Ponsonby, Mr. Tierney, Sir S. Romilly, Lord A. 
■Hamilton, Lord Lascelles, Mr. Fremantle, Mr. 
Brand, Mr. C. W. Wynn, Mr. B. Bathurst, and 
others were named, who repaired to the Painted 
Chamber. — After a short interval they returned 
to the house, when 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer reported, 
that the lords had communicated to them that 
a daiing outrage had been offered to the per- 
son of his Royal Highness the Prince Re- 
gent, on his retui n from Parliament this day : 
that they had agreed to an address to his Royal 
Highness thereupon, and requested the concur- 
rence of the Commons in the same. The lords 
had likewise informed them, that they had re- 
ceived the evidence of a witness on these pro- 
ceedings, and that the name of this witness was 
the Right Hon. James Murray, commonly called 
Lord James Murray. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer then moved, 
that their lordships* message should be taken 
into consideration. 

Mr. C. IF. Wynn suggested, that it would be 
proper to decide immediately upon the course 
which the House should adopt. Considering the 
extreme urgency of the subject then bcfoie 
them, he submitted, whether the debate on the 
address should not be adjourned. 

The Chancellor ofthe Exchequer thought, that 
as the communication which the House had re- 
ceived from their lordships was so extraordinary 
and alarming, and considering the respect whicn 
they owed to the Crown, they ought not to pro- 
ceed on any other business that day. 

The Speaker said, that whatever might be the 
determination of the House, it would be better 
that the course of proceeding should be known 
and decided. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer then moved, 
that the fui ther consideration of the debate on 
the address should be adjourned till to-morrow. 

This being agreed to, the right hon. gen- 
tleman moved that the message of the loros be 
now taken into consideration. 

The communication was accordingly read 
again, together with the address agreed to by 
their lordships, (for which see page s.) 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer then moved, 
that Lord James Murray be called' in, and ex- 
amined ; which was unanimously agreed to. 

His lordship accordingly appeared at the bar, 
when the Chancellor of the Exchequer pro- 
ceeded to put the following questions, which 
were repeated by the Shaker: — 

The noble lord is dcdffibd to state what situa- 
tion he holds in his Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent’s household ? — I am a lord of the bed- 
chamber. 

Was the noble lord in attendance on his 
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Royal Highness on his coming to the House of 
Parliament this day ? — *1 was. •> * 

Was the noble lord in the carriage -with his 
Royal Highness the Prince Regent when he* re- 
turned from the House ? — Yes, I was. 

The noble lord will be pleased to state what 
happened in his own sight on that occasion ? — 
On .the return of his Royal Highness from the 
House of Parliament, when the carriage had ar- 
rived between Carlton-house and Spring-gardens, 
the glass of the carriage on tlie left side was 
fractured. 

In what manner was that fracture produced?— 
The glass appeared to have been fractured by 
two bullets of a small size, a quarter of an inch 
apart. 

The noble lord will be pleased to state, whe- 
ther he conceives that the glass was fractured by 
bullets, or by some other substance thrown with 
great violence ?— I have not the least doubt, ii\ 
my own mind, that it was fractured by bullets. 

Did the noble lord make any other observa- 
tions with respect to the proceedings on this 
occasion ? — About a minute after the glass was 
first broken, a large stone was thrown against the 
window of the carriage ; then three or four others. 

Was it die same window that the bullets had 
fractured ? — Yes, it was. 

Had the noble lord any opportunity of ob- 
serving the glass between die first fracture and 
the time of its being finally broken by the 
stones ? — I obsei ved the first fracture very mi- 
nutely in the interval. 

Did the noble lord observe whether there were ■< 
such a number of persons near the carriage at 
that time, that a pistol might have been fired by 
any person without his being immediately re- 
cognized ? — The crowd not being near the car- 
riage at the time, if a pistol had been fired, ^the ; 
person might have been observed. \ 

Does the noble lord conclude, that the bullets \ 
were fired by any other instrument than a pistol, { 
such as an air-gun ? — I conclude, as I heard no \ 
report, that they were fired by an air-gun, with- * 
out the aid of gunpowder. 

The Speaker then asked, whether any other ; 
hon. member would wish to put any questions j 
to the noble lord. t j 

Sir Benjamin Hobhouse. — Will the noble lord ] 
have die goodness to state, whether any bullets! 
have been found in the carriage ? — ( Hear , hear.} J 
I have not heard that any bullets have been} 
found in the carriage ; I should observe, that I 
conceived, from the manner of the fracture, that 
the bullets must have come from some height* 
perhaps from one of the trees, of which therg 
are many in that part of the Park, in which 
were several persons. 

A Member .— Did the noble lord hear any 
noise to induce him to suppose that the bullet* 
ssed through the carriage?— I heard no nrisaf 
t that proauced by the fracture of the glass: f 

Mr. C. W. Wynn.— Will the noble loid btf 
pleased to answer, whcdier the opposite glass 
was up or down ?— It was up. - . 
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Mr. Brougham Wil 1 the noble lord state, 
whether he observed two similar holes in the 
opposite glass?— The opposite glass was not 
broken at all. The reason I supposed the bullets 
to have come from a height was, that splinters of 
the glass were thrown violently to the lower part 
of the opposite side of the carriage. 

Mr. Brougham*— The noble lord will be pleas 
ed to say, whether any bullets, or similar sub- 
stances, were found at the bottom of the car- 
riage ? — I had no opportunity of ascertaining 
this, as I left the carriage immediately after the 
Prince Regent. 

A Member, — Did his Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent give any instructions afterwards 
to search me carriage ?— Not to my own know- 
ledge. 

Mr. Brougham . — Will the noble lord state 
who were the other persons in the carriage be- 
sides the Prince Regent and himself ? — The 
duke of Montrose, wlio is master of the hoi se : 

I he sat on the same side of the carriage on which 
the window was broken. 

Mr. Brougham,— The noble lord is requested 
to answer, whether the bottom of the carriage 
was struck with any thing else than the splinter 
& of glass? — I only observed that a splinter of glass 
■ struck the bottom' of the opposite door. 

Mr. Brougham,— Will the noble lord say, ! 
whether the stone or stones which broke the 
window did enter the carriage ?— -No, it did not : 
the glass being very thick, it rebounded. | 

Lord Cochrane— Will the noble lord state, I 
whether the window that was broken, was next 
to his Royal Highness ? — His Royal Highness 
sat in the middle of the carriage. * 

Lord Milton,— The noble lord is requested to 
say, whether the stone or stones that were 
thrown after the bullet6, actually smashed the 
window, or merely starred the glass ? — It not 
M oniy smashed the window, but also pounded 
the glass. 

Mr. C. W, Wynn.— Will the noble lord sav, 
-whether the glass was not of an unusual thick- 
jjptefis ?— The glass was remarkably thick. 

■ Sir Robert Heron.— Will the noble lord state, 
were the persons on the outside of the 
carriage, nearest to the window that was struck ? 
#Vere they soldiers or others ?— There was c:i* 
botman on the side of the door, and one of the 
ife-guards immediately behind, but no soldier 
>pposite the window. 

A Member, — Will the noble lord say, whether 
le supposes the bullets perforated any other 
tart of the carriage at all r — Whether they per- 
orated any other part of the carriage I do not 
low, but I suppose they did. 

Here the examination closed, and his lordship 
as ordered to withdraw, when the Chancellor 
.the Exchequer rose, and said, that the house 
isdng heard from the mouth of the noble lord, 
^particulars of this daring and flagitious out- 
re, he trusted that they would support the 
gpess, by concurring with the House of Lords 
m had expressed their abhorrence of such 
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j proceedings, committed on the person of his 
Royal Highness, whilst he was retui ning from 
the exercise of the Royal Prerogative in opening 
the session. 

Mr. Ponsonby moved, that the address be read 
a second time. 

This being done, the right hon. member rose 
again and said, that every body must agree to 
the propriety of the address. Whether the out- 
rage on the person of his Royal Highness the 
Pnnce Regent had been committed by bullets or 
by stones, they had not decisive evidence before 
them ; and, indeed, it was quite immaterial, ex- 
cept with regard to the guilt of the person, and 
could not in the least degree influence the deci- 
sion of the House. In delivering this opinion, 
he was sure that he only expressed the unani- 
mous sense of the House. (Hear 9 hear.) 

The question was then put from the chair, and 
the address was agreed to nemine contradicente , 
by filling up the blanks left by their lordships 
with the words, “ and Commons.’ 1 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer next moved, 
that such members as were of the Privy Council 
should wait upon his Royal Highness to know 
when he would be pleased to receive the address. 
This was agreed to, and the members were 
named. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Wednesday , January *29. 

Privilege.] A Message from the Commons, 
brought up by Mr. William Dun das and other 
Members, expressed their acquiescence in the 
reasons which induced their lordships to send 
a Message yesterday by their Clerks, instead of 
the usual Messengers, but desired that it might 
not be drawn into precedent. 

Answer to th e Address.] The Lord Chan- 
cellor informed their lordships, that both Houses 
had this day presented an humble Address to the 
Prince Regent, to which his Royal Highness 
had returned the following gracious answer : — 
“My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“ This additional proof of the strong feelings 
of duty and loyalty which animate the two 
Houses of Parliament affords me the highest sa- 
tisfaction. 

“ Relying with the utmost confidence on the 
steady attachment of his Majesty's subjects, I 
have nothing to regret on tins occasion, but a 
flagrant violation of the laws and constitution. 

I shall cause such steps to be immediately 
taken, as may be the best calculated to bring to 
justice and punishment, the persons concerned 
in an offence so dangerous to the public peace, 
and so injurious to the best interests of the 
country.” * 

Speech from the Throne.] The Speech 
of his Royal Highness having been read by the 
Clerk at tne table, 

The Earl of Dartmouth rose to move the Ad- 
dress. He sincerely wished that it were in his 
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power to congratulate their lordships and the 
country on the present aspect of affairs; but 
though he could not offer unmixed congratulation, 
he could at least call their attention to the consi- 
deration of many circumstances stated in the 
Speech, which afforded much consolation. It 
was a satisfaction to learn, that no interruption 
was likely to occur to that repose and tranquil- 
lity of wnich this country so much stood in | 
need. It was this that tended to the advance- 
ment of civilization, and to the promotion of 
general prosperity. The depredations and in- 
sults of the Barbary Corsairs, had made it ab- 
solutely necessary for this Government to put a 1 
stop to Christian slavery. A war was accord- 
ingly commenced, and the combined fleet was 
entrusted to die command of Lord Exmouth, 
who had proved himself not only most brave 
and skilful, but most zealous in the cause in 
which he was employed. The Dey of Algiers 
treated with contempt the just demand of the 
British forces, and trusted to the strength of his 
own fortifications ; but neither the strength of 
his towers, noi the obstinate bravery of his troops, 
could effectually resist the valour and intrepidity 

u ... & i 
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forming the most important duties of his office, 
would equally induce them to express their ab- 
horrence at the attempts made to excite the peo- 
ple to the most wicked and daring actsof violence. 
It was owing to the wisdom of Government, in- 
spired by die constitution, that this country had 
been enabled so gloriously to obtain tranquillity 
abroad, and by the same means peace and hap- 
piness would be restored at horn?. His Lord- 
ship concluded by moving an Address, which, 
as usual,. was an echo of the Speech. 

Lord Rothes , in seconding the Address, con- 
ceived it unnecessary for him to detain their 
lordships at any length. No doubt, very great 
satisfaction would be derived from the commu- 
nication which his Royal Highness had been 
graciously pleased to make of die assurances he 
had received from all the foreign powers of 
continued amity and friendship. It was a com- 
munication gratifying at all times, but peculi- 
arly so at tnc present moment. In the com- 
plete and glorious success of die expedition un- 
der Loio Exmoulh at Algiers, their lordships 
would find great cause for exultadon. It had 
added fresh lustre to die British arms, and had 


gerine fleet was destroyed, and the Dey was 
ultimately obliged to accede to those terms which 
the British Government chose to impose. The 
Christian captives were set at liberty, and all the 
objects of the war were finally achieved. In 
the East his Majesty’s land forces had been no 
less successful ; and, seconded by the judicious 
arrangements of the Governor-General, the Bri- 
tish Government had been enabled to bring to an 
honourable termination a war which had been 
unavoidably undertaken. Thus did the whole 
of die Biitish, Empire, even to the most distant 
parts, enjoy a profound and happy peace. In 
looking to the internal state of the kingdom, 
some circumstances had occurred which called 
for feelings of a less grateful nature. The dis- 
loyal and disaffected had taken advantage of the 
present calamitous state of the country, and had 
endeavoured to create insubordination and dis- 
turbance; but it was evident to all who had in- 
quired into the subject, that the existing dis- j 
tresses could only be ascribed to the sudden tran- 
sition from war to peace, and that, heavy as 
they pressed upon the pooler classes of the com- 
munity, they were only temporary evils. Some 
symptoms of the revival of commerce had al- 
ready appeared; and, to remedy the present 
difficulties, pecuniary aid had been given by 
those who were able, to supply the wants of the 
poor. The attempts which nad been made to 
destroy this benevolent spirit, by exciting sedi- 
tion and disaffection, had been checked, in a 
great measure, by the activity and firmness of the 
magistrates, and by those who were aware that 
such outrages only served to increase the general 
distress; but the same feeling of abhorrence 
which had induced their lordships yesterday to 
express their indignation at the outrageous in- 
sults offered to ids Royal Highness, while per- 


Ho would not enter into any detail of the causes 
I of the distresses alluded to m the Speech; every 
j thinking man, however, must be satisfied, that 
1 they were occasioned in a great degree by the 
| sudden transition from a long war to a profound 
I peace. But it would afford great satisfaction to 
. all classes of the community, that in the midst 
j of these calamities, it would be unnecessary to 
] have recourse to new burdens upon the people, 
or to inf ringe on any stipulations or engagement* 
made with the public. Their lordships would 
no doubt feel, in common with himself, great 
indignation and abhorrence at the frequent and * f 
! daring attempts made to excite sedition and riot j 
among the lower classes; but when he promised | 

| himself yesterday the honour of addressing their i 
lordships upon this subject, he little expected 
to have been under the painful necessity of add- \ 
ing to the catalogue that dreadful outrage which 4. 
yesterday had occurred. In a country where the 
greatest liberty existed, the first of his Majesty’s 
subjects, in the exercise of the most sacred func- i, 
tions, was most daringly and grossly insulted r T* 
insulted — nay, more — that great personage was l 
assaulted, and his life perhaps enda ngered . (Hear$ 4 
hear, hear J He most sincerely wished that he % 
possessed the eloquence of some noble lords, to 
express his feelings upon this lamentable occa-4| 
sion ; but he must simply confine himself to an 
expression of sanguine hope, that their lordship# J® 
and the community at large, would exert them-^| 
selves to the utmost in endeavouring to wipe off f 
that foul stain which had, for. a second time, un- 1 
happily fallen upon the country. lie was satis- 
fied, however, that the great mass of the people 
were firmly attached to their sovereign. The 
people were in general of a cool and temperate . . 
character ; and with the hope of a speedy return j 
of happiness and comfort, they would bear their’ 
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present sufferings with fortitude and patience. 
He would answer for them, and he felt persuad- 
ed that he might do it safely, that they were 
most grateful to the higher classes, who, al- 
though suffering inconveniences themselves, had 
come forward, and some of them even from 
scanty purses, had relieved the distresses of their 
fellow-creatures. No one could witness these 
scenes without expressing his admiration, and 
acknowledging that the universal benevolence 
which pervaded this country was one of its 
greatest ornaments, 

Earl Grey . — Before he proceeded to observe 
on those parts of the speech of the Ministers de- 
livered by his Royal Highness, and those parts 
of the speeches of the noble lords who moved 
and seconded the .address, with respect to which 
it would be his painful duty to dissent from 
their sentiments, he would briefly advert to 
those parts of these speeches as to which there 
could be no difference of opinion. First, then, 
no one could more heartily thar he did join 
the noble mover and the noble seconder of 
the address, in paying the highest tribute of 
praise to the skill, entei prise, perseverance, and 
courage, of the noble and gallant admiral who 
!§ commanded the fleet in the attack upon Algiers; 
'• no one could more cordially join in that just tri- 
bute of applause paid to the courage, resolution, 
and exemplary valour of the officers and seamen 
under his command ; rejoicing, as he did, in this 
new accession of glory to the British arms, and 
particularly to that branch of our defensive force 
which ought always to be looked upon with fa- 
* . vour, as the best and most natural protection of 
this country. But while he concurred in these 
just and well-deserved praises, he could not help 
t expressing his regret, considering the heavy 
.1 pressure under which the country laboured, that 
* any necessity should have arisen for adding even 
J the expense of that expedition to our already 
almost intolerable burdens ; and while lie cx- 
‘ pressed that regret, he could not help adding 

) ’ some doubt, whether the security and good ef- 
fects which many expected to result from this 
enterprise, would be of so permanent a nature 
as some were sanguine enough to believe they 
\ would be : but while he suggested that doubt, 
| he wished most anxiously to guard himsJf 
^against being understood as having any desire to 
i detract, in the slightest degree, from the merits j 
?gf those who were employed in the execution. 

!,. Another topic introduced into the Prince Re- 
igent’s speech, and into the speeches of the noble 
fiords, was the Nepaul War. Here, again, he 
traost cordially concurred in the tribute of ap- 
plause paid to the officers and men employed in 
jhe prosecution and conduct of that war : but it 
prouJd be too much to ask at present %r any 
Opinion of the House as to the causes and ne- 
cessity of the war, since on that head no in- 
jjrmation had, as far as he knew, been commu- 1 
Heated to their lordships. There was one j 
ping, however, which he must remark upon, I 
tnd which he had observed with very consider- j 
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able surprise— he alluded to the terms in which 
the termination of this Nepaul war was intro- 
duced into the speech. It was introduced in si- 
milar terms to tho$e>in which the conclusion of 
that most important war was mentioned which 
terminated with the capture of Seringapatam and 
the destruction of the Mysore power — the most 
formidable, dangerous, and most inveterately 
hostile to tile British .authority in India. But 
leaving that topic, he came to another point in 
the speech, in which he had the good fortune to 
agree with the noble lords. They rejoiced at 
the assurances given in the speech of the pros- 
pect of a long continuation of peace, and con- 
gratulated the House and the Country on that 
satisfactory prospect. No one could more sin- 
cerely rejoice than he did at any well-founded 
hopes, if such could be entertained, of the long 
continuation of peace ; but he must at the same 
time observe, that he had great doubts as to the 
policy of those arrangements made by ministers 
at the close of the war, and yet it was on the 
soundness of the policy which nictated these ar- 
rangements that any well-founded hopes of a 
long interval of peace must essentially depend. 
The subject was much too large for full consi- 
deration at this time; but it was by far too im- 
portant, too deeply interesting, to be passed 
over without the fullest examination and discus- 
sion when the proper period should arrive : and 
a communication would probably soon be made 
to the House with respect to seme modifications 
and alterations in these arrangements, which 
must bring the subject under their lordships’ 
consideration. But if he might, even now, mere- 
ly state his opinion, he would say, that he was 
not without very strong apprehensions that the 
system of policy on which the arrangements had 
been formed, was highly dangerous to the secu- 
rity and constitution of this country, and to the 
peace and prosperity of Europe. These ari an^e- 
ments were, in his opinion, adverse to the inde- 
pendence of n itions, alien to every view of sound 
policy and justice, subversive of every principle 
on wnich the balance of Europe had been held 
to depend, and destructive of every principle 
on which our own security and the peace and 
prosperity of tlu country were founded ; dan- 
gerous to the character of the anny employed 
in the support of the present government of 
France, ana most dangerous to the constitution 
of this country. Without securing one great 
object of British interest in return, Ministers had 
assisted in transferring the minor states of Eu- 
rope from government to government, while 
those who were at the head of these govern- 
ments, at the moment they were aggrandizing 
their power by our assistance, hated us for our 
commercial eminence, hated us for our prosperi- 
ty, and made war upon us by adverse regulations, 
with as much inveteracy and detestation as ever 
Napoleon himself had shewn against us. The no- 
ble lord (Earl of Liverpool) might smile, but the 
day would come for a more ample and particular 
discussion of that topic. That, however was 
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his view of the subject. If the governors dis- 
liked us, the people answered with a correspond- 
ing hatred, while they ascribed to this country 
the sacriiice of the lights and independence of 
nations. We called upon them to rise in de- 
fence of their own rights and independence, in 
opposition to France ; the call was obeyed, and 
Europe was relieved from the power of France; 
and then, whim their aid was no longer requir- 
ed, they found their rights and independence 
violated by those to whom they had been taught 
to look for the support of both. The discon- 
tents produced by these proceedings were mur- 
mured in secret, and directed chiefly against 
this country, by which they considered them- 
selves as having been most unjustly deceived. 
This was the character of the policy which pro- 
duced these arrangements; a policy which in 
France appeared already to threaten the most 
disastrous consequences. With respect to that 
country, one of two systems might have been 
adopted ; we might have conciliated the popula- 
tion, by not interfering in their internal con- 
cerns, after having overturned that government 
against which alone, as was professed, our hos- 
tility was directed. This was what he would 
have preferred. If that, however, had been for- 
bidden by the disordered state of that unhappy 
country, when we had unsheathed the sword 
and conquered, ministers ought, if that course 
was open to them, to have assumed that right 
of conquest which their arms had given them, to 
have demanded the utmost that they could think 
necessary for our security, and to nave reduced 
the power of France in such a degree, that what- 
ever might be the feelings of the population of that 
country, we might have looked on without fear 
or apprehension of the consequences. Neither 
of these plans, however, did they pursue ; but 
adopted a third course,' which had the disadvan- 
tages of both the others, without the advantages 
of either. Without having reduced the power 
of France, so as to deprive her of the means of 
endangering our security, British troops were 
kept there to maintain the present family on the 
throne ; we thus increased her enmity without 
sufliciently diminishing her 'strength; and the 
time, he was greatly apprehensive, might not 
be very distant, when, in order to gratify the 
general feeling of hostility, the government of 
France would find it necessary to go to war with 
this country, and employ against it that power 
which we ourselves haa created. He could 
hardly have had very sanguine hopes of a long 
continuation of peace under any arrangement 
that could have been made with France ; but if 
there was any arrangement which was of ail 
others calculated to render the long continuation 
of peace almost impossible, it was precisely that 
which had been . adopted. Their lordships, 
however, would have an opportunity of con- 
sidering and discussing that topic when the 
communication as to the change of the terms on 
which our troops were to remain in France 
should be made to them: auJ the subject would 
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deserve their lordships* most particular atten- 
tion, if it should appear that the changes and 
modifications were such, that any part of the 
expense of maintaining these troops in France 
was to be borne by this already overburthened 
country. Having thus stated his opinion as 
to £he first part or the Prince Regent’s speech, 
and of the address in answer to it, he now came 
to that part of it which, in point of interest 
and importance, far surpassed all the other topics 
which it contained — he alluded to the internal 
state of the country; a state which the noble 
lords' acknowledged to be one of great distress, 
and which he considered as altogether unpa- 
ralleled in the annals of this country. Ministers 
held out to us, as they had always done, that 
they hoped the distress was but temporary, and 
that the present pressure would soon be sue-' 
ceeded by a new era of increasing prosperity. 
That was a hope so congenial to tnc feelings of, 
every man, whether considered as an individual, 
or as a member of a great community, that all 
must wish that the hope were well founded. But 
their lordships would ill discharge their duty, if 
they were to rely with implicit confidence on 
the hopes of Ministers, or of the noble lords 
who had concurred with them in such flattering 
expectations, without some examination of the 
grounds on which these hopes rested. If 
it was desirable that the belief should prevail ' 
among the people, that their distresses were but 
of a temporary duration, in order to encourage 
them to bear with patience and fortitude the pres- 
sure to which they were for the present exposed, 
that belief could operate only so far as the con- 
viction went, that the expectations of a speedy 
termination of their distresses were not without 
foundation. In that view of the subject, if the 
hopes held out were well founded, examination 
could do nothing but good. If, on the other 
hand, as he greatly feared was the case, the evil 
was more deeply rooted, and of a more perma- 
nent nature and character, then examination was 
imperiously required, in order to save the coun- 
try from that destruction with which a derelic- 
tion of that most important duty would over- 
whelm us. Such derangement of property, such 
universal disorder and Confusion m agricultural, 
commercial, and manufacturing concerns, had ■ 
never before existed in this Country. That the - 
causes of this unparalleled distress were partly , 
temporary, and that some alleviation of the j 
pressure might be expected from the 'continua-j 
tion of peace, he was not only not disposed to*? 
deny, but most anxiously desirous to believe : 
for, otherwise, the prospect must be neither, 
more nor less than absolute despair. But he Wa£' 
at the same time of opinion, that the causes of 
the evil were more deeply 'rooted, and more*| 
permanent in their nature, than some noble tordsS 
seemed willing to allow; and that the difficulties 1 f 
and distresses were such as had never before 
existed in this country. He had heard it stated 
on some occasions, tnat the country had' beenri 
in a similar state of distress at the close of the 
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American war ; and it had been held out to us 
that, as an era of extraordinary prosperity had 
then succeeded, we might reasonably expect a 
similar termination to our present difficulties. 
He was not then of an age to have a share in 
the deliberative councils of the country ; but it 
did not appear to him, that either in degree, in 
extent, in character, in symptoms, or means of 
cure, the situation of the country was at all si- 
milar to that under which it at present laboured. 
Was the general mass of the population of the 
country in such a state then as it was now ? 
Were the prisons and workhouses of the coun- 
try filled with the victims of overwhelming ca- 
lamity ? Was the manufacturing interest in such 
a state of depression and distress ? Was the 
amount of taxation and expenditure equal to 
what it was at present ? There was a deficiency, 
it was said, in the produce of the revenue as 
compared with the expenditure even at that time: 
but the amount of taxation then was about 12 
millions ; and was it the same thing, a deficiency 
on 12 millions, and a deficiency in a levenue of 
five times that amount ? It might as well be said, 
that as the country advanced m taxation, it was 
so much the better able to bear the weight of 
additional taxes ; that the addition of the weight 
of one pound to the load of a horse, already on 
the point of sinking under his burden, was the 
same thing as the adding a pound weight to the 
burden of a horse whose load was not greater 
nor heavier than he had full strength and powers 
to carry ; that a drop of water added to the con- 
tents of a vessel already full to the brim, was the 
same thing as adding a drop to the contents of a 
vessel not more than three-parts full ; and that 
the diseases of age were as easily got rid of as 
the diseases of youth. If there had been no 
other difference between the situation of the 
country then, and its situation now, than that of 
the additional taxation and consequent heavier 
pressure at the present period, that alone would 
make a difference almost incalculable. What 


| his remedy then ? He imposed new taxes to the 
; amount of a million. In 1 785 he imposed new 
' taxes : and in two years from the conclusion of 
the treaty of peace, instead of a growing defi- 
; ciency in the consolidated fund, as was now 
experienced, there was a growing increase; and 
Mr. Pitt was enabled to shew, as a proof of 
the growing prosperity of the country, an in- 
crease in one quarter to the amount of 600,0001. 
These circumstances proved, that there was no 
similarity between the condition of the country 
at that time, and its situation at present ; that it 
then possessed means of relief which did not 
exist at present ; that at the end of two years, 
from the conclusion of the peace, the remedy 
then applied had made considerable progress to- 
wards a complete cure. The remedy then ap- 
plied was that of additional taxation to the 
amount of a million, afterwards increased to 
l,200,oool. for the purposes of the sinking fund. 
If the country was now in no worse a situation, 
the same cure might be applied. At that time, 
in from two to three years from the conclusion 
of the peace — little more than the time that had 
elapsed since the close of the war in 1S14 — the 
country began to experience the blessings of 
peace, and there was a considerable clear sur- 
plus in the consolidated fund. Was that the 
case at present ? What might he state to be the 
deficiency now ? The supplies of last year were 
35 millions, and the ways and means did not 
exceed 20 millions ; leaving a difference of 14 
millions between the revenue and the expendi- 
ture. But if the matter were examined more 
minutely, he was persuaded there would ap- 
pear a much greater deficiency — a deficiency of 
to less than 18 millions; and while the surplus 
of the consolidated fund had been estimated at 
three millions, it would probably appear that 
there was no surplus at all, and that the defi- 
ciency was no kss than 21 millions. He chal- 
lenged Ministers to meet that statement when 
the time of ex\ ruination should arrive. The 


were the symptoms, and what the remedies, at speech of the Prince Regent adverted to reduc- 
the close of the American war ? We were told tions calculated on principles of sound policy — 
that the pressure was temporary; that it had been words a great deal too loose and too general, 
brought upon us by the change from a state of and savoui ing strongly of a measure of reduction 
War to a state of peace ; but that the blessings very different from that which the present situa- 
of peace would soon begin to be felt, as they had tion of the country demanded ; but of that, a 
been at the close of the American war. But a word presently. What was the amount of the 
year had already elapsed since the close of the intended reduction? Was it to be 5, 8, or 10 
war in 1815 : and nearly three years had elapsed millions ? If the noble earl (Liverpool) c ould say 
since the close of the war in 1814, with the ex- that the expenditure was to be reduct'd to 
ception of a three months* war, and that without millions, then what means had he to meet it? 
my mitigation of the distresses of the country, Was there any surplus of the consolidated fund ? 
which appeared to be rather increasing. In He would venture to say, that if the noble earl 
1788, the year after the close of the American took the whole produce of the sinking fund, 
war, there was no settled government. Three there would be a deficiency of nearly one million 
different administrations had been in office and a half. Could they then seriously say, that 
luring that period, and for three months there the state of the countiy now, was similar to its 
was hardly any administration at all : and, till situation at any former period ? In addition to 
She administration of Mr. Pitt was confirmed, this, he had to advert to a subject not at all 
p 1784, it was impossible that any regular sys- noticed in the speech, and one which was the 
em could then be adopted to alleviate or rc- chief cause and foundation of all the present dis- 
pedy the distress of the country. What was tresses of the county— he alluded to the im- 
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mcnse mass of paper currency, which had cir- ters, however, could state that they had given 
culated at a depreciation of about 20 per cent., no countenance to the transaction, there was, in 
and was now in a great measure suddenly with- his opinion, no object of Britishynterest so mi* 
drawn, or restored to its proper level. There j nute that it ought not, in any future arrange- 
was no such difficulty at the close of the ments with the French government, to be pre- 
American war. He had sat in the committee of ferred to the interests of those concerned in this 


inquiry into the affairs of the Bank, when the 
. restriction was under consideration : he dis- 
sented from the majoiity of that committee, who 
determined to report, that the restriction was 
expedient ; and he afterwards opposed it as 
much as he could in the other House of Parlia- 
ment. For some time the evil was not felt, and 
it afforded a facility in carrying on the war 
which astonished even the most sanguine; so 
that some with a new species of morality, con- 
sidered it as a particular dispensation or Provi- 
dence, as if it had been one of the blessings of 
Providence to afford facilities for war. In 1 8 1 0, 
the consequences of the restriction began to ap- 
pear, and he had then called the attention of 
Parliament to the subject, but with the usual 
want of success. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer then felt that it was impossible to add 
to the already almost intolerable load of taxation ; 
that it was impossible to increase the taxes with- 
out serious injury to the foundations of the 
national prosperity. What followed ? Retreqph- 
ment and economy? No; but shifts and ex- 
pedients to disguise the evil for a time, and 
throw the burden upon some future period. 
This system encouraged extravagance in the ex- 
penditure ; and the same plan o? profusion was 
continued till the pressure came in all the weight 
under which the country was now suffering. 
'Phis was the grand source of our present dif- 
ficulties ; and still the resumption of cash pay- 
ments by the Bank, and of the circulation m 
specie, was delayed. What were the original 
causes of the restriction ? The accommodation 
afforded by the Bank to the Government, and 
the quantity of specie sent to foreign countries. 
Yet last year the Government had received a 
similar accommodation, which must be repaid be- 
fore the Bank could resume its cash payments. 
(Karl of Liverpool — No.) The noble earl said 
nor but their lordships would see how that 
would turn out when the subject came to be 
considered. They had heard, too, of a loan to 
be made by certain "'individuals of this country 
to tlie French Government. It was always de- 
sirable to leave commeicc free and unfettered, 
and’ it was said that the repayment of this loan 
wis not guaranteed by our Government. lie 
wished, however, that Ministers would make ; 
an explicit declaration on that point. The effect | 
of such a transaction was not doubtful, when it I 
was considered how ill the country, in its pre- ' 
•sent situation, could bear the loss of such a 
mass of capital ; and Ministers would incur a 
heavy responsibility if they afforded the least 
encouragement to that loan. Yet he could j 
hardly Believe that so great ji risk would be | 
ventured upon without some communication ! 
and understanding with Government. If Minis- j 


loan. He could hardly, however, conceive that 
so great a risk would be incurred without some 
communication to Government: and if Ministers 
had even gone the length of taking measures to 
prevent it, the proceeding would not have been 
without precedent, for Sir Robert Walpole had 
brought a bill into Parliament to prevent a simi- 
lar transaction. It was, at any rate, highly de- 
sirable that Ministers should explicitly state, 
whether the Government had any concern with- 
it or not. He had thus stated the difficulties 
under which the country laboured — the restric- 
tion on the Bank — the amount of taxation*— the 
enormous load of debt, contracted in a great 
measure in depreciated paper, to be paid in gold 
and silver ; from all which it appeared that the 
country suffered under a pressure such as had 
never existed at any former period. He now 
asked the noble earl, what were their expedients, 
and what wnre the means by which the deficiency 
in the revenue was to be met ? From the speecn 
of the Prince Regent the only thing lie could 
discover was, that there was to be no trenching 
on the public credit ; by which he understood, 
that the sinking fund was not to be touched, and 
that no new taxes were to be imposed. By what 
means, then, did they propose to meet the defi- 
ciency ? Was it by adding to the debt, and in- 
creasing the national difficulties ? He hoped not. 
If Ministers were to lesort to borrowing, or to 
the issuing of Exchequer bills, it could not be 
said that no new burdens were imposed on the 
country; for the issuing of Exchequer Bills must 
ultimately operate as a burden on the nation, and 
was only adding to the amount of our debt with- 
out making provision for the payment of either 
the interest or the principal. Then they came 
with professions of economy and retrenchment y 
but their lordships could not forget that they 
last year professed economy and retrenchment; 
and then came with an establishment reduced, 
as they said, to its lowest possible terms ; and 
that they were prepared to defend, their esti- 
mates, article by article, or in their own words, 
item by item. Parliament, however, afterwards 
owered their establishment and estimates. Now 
they came again with professions of economy, 
and with measures of reduction brought, as they 
said, to its lowest limits. But Ministers had 
before not only exhibited no spirit of retrench- 
ment and economy, but had insisted upon a 
continuation of the expenditure, even m the 
most trivial articles, as if they had been deter* 
mined to trifie with the feelings of the people* 
and insult them in their distresses. Now, how- 
ever,^ their lordships were told, that they were 
disposed to make reductions : but it would be 
the duty of that House to insist upon a reduction 
and retrenchment very different from that which 
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appeared to be promised in the speech. They 
must have a severe, rigid, unsparing economy ; 
not such a plan of reduction and economy as 
appeared to be intimated by the vague and ge- 
neral words — sound policy 5 but calculated upon 
a view of the unparalleled distress of the country, 
and a consideration of what necessity would per- 
mit* They must consider, not what Government 
would think it sound policy to have, but what 
the country could afford to pay ; and if they 
could not raise their means to their establishment, 
they must reduce their establishment to their 
means. ( 'flear, hear , hear ) The strictest eco- 
nomy must be introduced even in those parti- 
culars where, in ordinary circumstances, a li- 
beral expenditure would not be improper, and 
the splendour of the Crown must now be found, 
not in the gaudy trappings of the Court, but in 
a just regard to the distressed situation of the 
country. However painful it might be, the 
claims even of meritorious services could not 
now be listened to with that attention which in 
ordinary circumstances they ought always to 
command* The question now must be," not 
vfliat ought to be done, but what could be done ; 
and Government, in applying remejdies to the 
extent required by the present unparalleled dis- 
tresses of the country, would have to execute a 
most painful task, and to encounter almost in- 
surmountable difficulties ; and after they should 
have done all that could be effected, after every 
measure of the most painfully rigid and unspar- 
ing economy, should have been adopted, he was 
very apprehensive, that even then no alleviation 
of the pressurfe of taxation could reasonably be 
expected. He must here touch upon a kind of 
expenditure (Sinecures) which had excited 
much odium and irritation in the minds of the 
people : he was far from wishing to encourage 
the delusion which had been industriously 
spread among the people, that any reduction in 
the course of this exiieqditure would afford anv 
sensible alleviation of the burdens under which 
the country so severely suffered : but lie did 
say, that Government was bound to shew the 
people of this country, that the expenditure was 
reduced to the lowest possible tei ms, and that no 
sacrifice was required df them, and that no source 
of expenditure was continued, except what was 
demanded by the most imperious necessity. 
There was another topic introduced ifi the 
speeches of the noble lords, which he could not 
think of without the most painful sensations— he 
alluded to their observations on the attempts said 
to have been made to inflame the passions of the 
populace, and to excite them to acts of riot and 
sedition, with reference to the unfortunate oc- 
currence to which their lordships* attention had 
last night been particularly directed. one 
could feel more strongly than he did the atrocity 
pf the outrage which their lordships had men- , 
tioned — an outrage which justly called for the ! 
fevere censure of their lordships, and which 
r 6ught to be visited with all the powers of the 
tew, both for punishment and prevention. But, 
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however just and proper it was to expose that 
outrage to the censure of their lordships, he saw 
no strong grounds, from the statement of last 
night, for suspecting that there was any criminal 
design against his Royal Highness’s life* There 
should be no wish, in any quarter, to encourage 
the belief, either at home or abroad, that supli 
an execrable purpose could have existed in the . 
mind of a single individual in the country* The 
outrage was sufficiently atrocious, and the oc- 
cur rt nee most deeply to be deplored; but no 
good reason could exist for representing the 
transaction as one of a more atrocious character 
than that which really belonged to it. It was 
unreasonable to suppose, that in a state of ge- 
neral and severe distress, discontents would not 
■xist. Man would be a different being, and 
the wholn system of human nature would be 
changed, were not this the case. He however 
rejoiced to find, that if there had been attempts 
on the pan of any desciiption of persons to in- 
flame their discontents into disaffection, such 
attempts had failed, and all their efforts had 
been without success. There was, therefore, 
nothing that called for any extraordinary mea- 
sures in this respect ; nothing that required the 
exercise of any powers beyond the usual admi- 
nistration of justice. He could not, therefore, 
but deprecate any attempt to involve in one 
common censure, those who honestly sought a 
reform in the legislature, even on principles 
which might be regarded as impracticable, with 
persons disaffected to the constitution. Cer- 
:ainly, no one had ever been more personally 
objectionable to those reformers than he had 
been ; but though they might continue to stig- 
matise him as a person who had forfeited their 
confidence, and whose moderation was hateful 
.0 them, still, though he thought their views, 

.0 the extent to which they were carried, 
would, if attempted in practice, lead to the 
most ruinous consequences, he would not fol- 
low their example, and pronounce a condemna- 
.ion on their intentions. He should, indeed, be 
extremely sorry, if, by„thus confounding all 
those who sincerely and with honest intentions 
endeavoured to procure a reform in the legisla- 
ture, with peraors disaffected to the govern- 
ment, an opinion should be excited m this 
country, or in Europe, that there was any con- 
siderable body of men among us, entertaining 
designs hostile to the constitution. He should 
regret this still more, were such an opinion to 
be made the foundation of any laws tending to 
infringe on the privileges of the subject. He 
hoped he should not hear it stated, that reform 
ana retrenchment were subjects which the great 
body of the people ought not to discuss. After 
all tne privations which the people of England . 
had with such unparalleled fortitude borne, he 
trusted they were not now to be deprived of 
their constitutional rights. The liberty they 
enjoyed was their best consolation under all 
the difficulties they had to encounter; but if 
they should find. Parliament more eager to im- 
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pose restraints on their freedom than to relieve 
their wants, then, indeed, he believetf their dis- 
contents would rapidly and alarmingly increase. 
On all these grounds He could not refrain from 
opposing the Address. It did not afford a just 
view of the country ; it did not hold out that 
strong pledge of retrenchment and economy, 
•which the present state of the country required, 
and which alone could satisfy the public mind. 
The noble earl then concluded, by moving an 
amendment, the same as that moved by Mr. 
Ponsonby in the House of Commons. 

The Earl of Harrowby said, he had listened 
with the utmost attention to all that had fallen 
from the noble earl opposite, but had not heard 
sufficient reasons to induce their lordships to 
support the amendment. The noble earl had 
complained, that the difficulties of the country 
were not sufficiently stated in the Address. He 
would, it seemed, have them drawn in the 
blackest colours. But in tracing a general view 
of public affairs it was by no means necessary 
always to state things precisely as they were. 
To adopt the course the noble earl recom- 
mended, might be in many cases highly injuri- 
ous, by subduing that spirit of confidence and 
hope which can alone give sufficient energy to 
rescue a country from a state of difficulty, and 
restore its prosperity. The noble earl called on 
their lordships to assert facts to which they could 
not give their assent. It was, for instance, im- 
possible to agree with him, that the present dis- 
tress exceeds that of every former period. The 
American war had been alluded to, and he 
believed the noble earl entered Parliament soon 
after the termination of that contest. It could 
not be forgotten, that the language of that day 
was distinguished by the strongest despondency. 
T, he noble earl hadf alluded to the state of the 
country in 1783; but he ought to have recol- 
lected, that at that period our public debt had 
increased in the course of ten years by a sum, 
the interest of which was 4,800,0001., while the 
whole revenue raised to meet it amounted only 
to l,700,oool. Here was a state of tilings whicn 
might fairly be put in the balance with the em- 
barrassments of the present period. In that 
same year, 1783, our exports amounted to the 
great sum of 10 millions, while in the year 
which had just expired they had fallen to so low 
a state as to be only 28 millions ! So much for 
the prosperity of 1783 compared with that of 
1817. The country had then a debt gradually 
accumulating without means prepared for its re- 
duction : no man had then been bold enough to 
pioposc a remedy for this enormous evil. At 
present the country possessed a sinking fund 
amounting to about 14 millions. It was true, 
the noble earl had said that this sinking fund was 
not applicable to our expenditure. It was to be 
hoped it never would ; but in possessing it the 
country had a mortgaged revenue, which, if 
added to the other revenue, would equalize the 
income with the expenditure. The noble earl 
-had dwelt much upon taxation as the cause of 
Vol. I. 
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the present embarrassments: no man would 
pretend, when a country is in a state of diffi-’ 
culty, that the pressure of taxes would not aug- 
ment the distress, but it by no means followed 
that these taxes should be regarded as the cause 
of the distress. On the contrary, the fact in- 
controvertibly was, that when the taxes exceeded 
their present amount by nearly 18 millions, the 
prosperity of the country was great. The stkte 
of the currency was another subject into which 
the noble earl had entered, but into which he 
did not think it necessary to follow him at any 
length. A very great part of idle paper currency 
had, from various causes, disappeared ; but that 
it had previously produced great effects no mah 
could deny. A revulsion, it was true, had arisen 
from certain temporal^ causes, and had occa- 
sioned considerable distress 4 ; but that distress, 
like the causes which gave it birth, was also tem- 
porary. But to whatever degree that distress 
extended, had it not been balanced by great ad- 
vantages ? It would be strange indeed, if any 
man could look back to the events which had 
occurred during these 20 years, and not oppose 
to that distress the important acquisitions made 
by the country during the same period; the rank* 
to which we had risen among nations, the secu- 
rity we had obtained, the imperishable glory we 
had conquered ! Were he to be asked, whether 
he would embark in the system which had pro- 
duced these results, or abandon its advantages 
for the sake of avoiding any evils with which it 
had been accompanied, he would not hesitate d 
moment in his choice. Let it not be supposed, 
that though the progress of the distress had been 
rapid ana unexpected; the system of paper 
currency was not balanced by benefits of the 
most important kind. It had created Wealth in 
every corner of the country;- it had framed 
machines, and built warehouses, which were 
loaded with the merchandise of the world ; and 
it had left behind materials which would, in due 
time, reproduce prosperity in spite of those 
gloomy predictions, which, from the year 1791 
to that ciay, had been incessantly repeated, and 
which could tend only to depress the spirit of 
the country. With regard to the late treaty of 
peace, the opinion he entertained was very dif- 
ferent from that of the noble earl. As die 
events which preceded that treaty had raised 
the glory of tne country to the highest pitch, 
so the policy by which it was concluded was at 
once the most just to other nations, and the 
most advantageous to our own. In the con- 
cluding part of his speech the noble lord had 
alluded to an atrocious outrage which had been 
a subject of inquiry yesterday : in common with 
him, and every other member of that houa& 
he shared the indignatipn which the noble earl 
had expressed; but He must add, that, fe 
doubted whether the noble earl was right m $»s 
conclusion, that there had been no pun Hi {be 
commission of the outrage. From the evitjente -] 
their lordships had heara yesterday, he thought* 
there could be no doubt in the mind of any man! 
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on that subject. Most of their lordships would 
recollect a similar atrocious attack which had 
been made on the Sovereign more than 20 years 
ago, and a comparison of the circumstances 
would shew, that design was not less manifest 
in the attack of yesternay, than in that to which 
he had alluded. But it was not surprising that 
the minds of the ignorant were worked up to 
excesses, when they were daily excited not only 
to hatred of the Sovereign, but his government, 
and indeed of every government. This was the 
effect to be expected from the inflammatory 
publications circulated among them with a most 
mischievous industry. These publications were 
distributed among a people smarting at present 
with distress, ana unfortunately, therefore, fell 
upon a soil calculated to produce the f ruits which 
had been witnessed. In this respect, the situa- 
tion of the country required the greatest atten- 
tion, and he hoped the subject would speedily 
occupy the fullest consideration of Parliament. 
He should think himself attempting to impose 
on the understanding of their lordships were he 
to hold out any other view than that which lie 
had done with regard to the state of the public 
. mind. In the mean time he rejoiced to state, 
that, however their lordships might differ on 
certain questions of policy, he was perfectly 
satisfied, that they all agreed in venerating the 
magnificent edifice of the British constitution, 
which had existed with glory for so many ages ; 
and also, that they were all aetermined to main- 
tain it. 

Earl Groj'venor never rose with greater pain 
in his life to address their lordships, and that 
not merely on account of the distress of the 
country, great as that distress was. Notwith- 
standing me many thousands who severely felt 
the difficulties of the times ; notwithstanding 
the sufferings of that important, but now almost 
extinguished class, the country gentlemen ; 
notwithstanding that almost all, except those 
who lived by the taxes, were compelled to make 
the greatest sacrifices; notwithstanding all these 
considerations, he derived a far more melan- 
choly view from the conviction that Ministers 
were determined to resist every reasonable sug- 
gestion of economy and reform. This convic- 
tion gave him far greater alarm than the situa- 
tion of public affairs, gloomy as that was. It 
indeed appeared, that if the present objects of 
Ministers were pursued, and their present prin- 
ciples maintained, their system must terminate 
in a military despotism. He could foresee no 
other result. He was fully persuaded that the 
disaffection complained of by Ministers arose 
in a great measure from their resistance to all 
temperate propositions for economy and reform; 
Their attempts to maintain a war expenditure 
in pcice, and their conduct with respect to the 
auditing of the civil list* were proofs of their 
intentions. With regard to the latter subject, it 
was to be regretted, that their lordships did not 
take the business into their own hands, rather 
than leave it with Administration. What had 
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| been their conduct during the recess ? Their 
first object ought to have been to alleviate the 
public distress ; and what did they undertake 
lor that purpose ? They formed a meeting at the 
Mansion-house, where every thing was to be 
arranged according to their own views. He 
was not sorry that the object of that meeting 
failed ; for charity was afterwards distributed- 
through its proper channels. The conduct of 
Ministers was also very reprehensible in the 
answer they advised to tne Common Council of 
London, which appeared to displease them as 
much on account of its recommendation of the 
abolition of sinecures, as on account of its re- 
probating their war system. For these reasons 
he should give his support to the amendment. 

The Earl of Aberdeen observed, that the 
noble earl who moved the amendment had, 
in the course of his speech, condemned the 
Lite Treaty of Peace concluded at Paris. — 
That Treaty, however, was the best that 
could be adopted, either with respect to 
our own security, or to that system of li- 
beral policy which it was our duty to main- 
tain towards a conquered people. With regard 
to the economy so much insisted on, he was 
fully convinced, that every practicable reduc- 
tion would be made by his Majesty's Ministers. 
He had no doubt that they would reduce the ex- 
pense of every department to as low a state as 
was consistent with the existing situation of the 
country, or, he might say, with sound policy, 
though the noble earl haa expressed his dislike 
to that term. 

Lord St. John supported the amendment. 

Earl Bathurst defended the conduct of his 
Majesty's Ministers. What they had stated last 
year was, that they had made reductions in 
the establishments as low as the circumstances of 
that year would allow ; but they were then far 
from sayine, that these were the only reductions 
that could be made, or that future years would 
admit of. He would appeal to their lordships, 
if this had not been their uniform language : and 
whether they had not absolutely denied that 
these were to be the utmost limit to the reduc- 
tions of the peace establishments. Whether the 
reductions were made to the utmost extent that 
they could possibly admit of, would now be a 
fair subject for the consideration of Parliament. 
He would not say, that the military establish- 
ments could not be actually reduced lower than 
was now proposed ; but, at least, in the opinion 
of Ministers, they were as low as the actual 
safety of the country would admit. He would 
readily allow, that tnere was nothing in the pre- 
sent Address which bound their lordships to ap- 
prpve of the objects of the war with Nepaul. 
Near the end of the last session, the House had * 
been told, that that war was closed ; but in con- 
sequence of the refusal of the Chief to sign the 
treaty which had then been concluded, a renewal 
of it became necessary on our part, and the praise 
contained in the Speech was solely intended for 
the ability and valour with which it had been con* 
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ducted, and brought to a successful termination; 
and as to the language in which the praise was 
conveyed, being nearly the same as that applied 
to the conduct of a noble personage now present, 
(Marquis Wellesley)on account of the conclusion 
of the Mysore war, he did not think that noble 
person would think his conduct disparaged by 
the comparison. The noble lord who moved 
the amendment had spoken of the utter detesta- 
tion in which die house of Bourbon was held by 
the people of France; but until he produced 
some evidence in support of his assertion, their 
lordships could not admit it to be well founded. 
The noble earl had then spoken on the nature 
of the loan which some capitalists of diis country 
were preparing to advance to the French go- 
vernment. He must say, that he knew of no 
law to prevent the capitalist of this country 
from making the most beneficial application of 
his capital, particularly in lending it to a govern- 
ment in a state of amity and alliance with this 
country. But this loan would not, as the noble 
carl seemed to imagine, press exclusively on the 
English money-market: on the contrary, it would 
be advanced by a variety of capitalists of all na- 
tions, without discrimination ; and he was most 
happy to learn, that a very considerable portion 
of it would come from the monied men of France. 
He stated this fact with pleasure, as a proof of the 
consolidation of die French government, and of 
the consideration and confidence which it en- 
joyed among its own subjects, as well as afford- 
ing a pledge that the duration of peace would 
he lasting. He would not now go back, as had 
been done by the noble earl, into a considera- 
tion of die terms of the peace that had been con- 
cluded with France ; that peace had already ob- 
tained the approbation of the House, and he be- 
lieved of the country. But if die noble lord 
thought that the main object of that peace was to 
maintain the Bourbons on die throne of France, 
he was completely mistaken. The first object, 
he would admit, was to give support to that 
family, as the most likely mode of securing the 
general peace of Europe : but there was a second 
object, to secure die fulfilment of the indemni- 
ties stipulated in the peace of Paris; and thirdly, 
to occupy die frontier towns of France, until 
the left bank of the Rhine was adequately se- 
cured by the erection of barriers against the fu« 
tuie aggressions of that country; more particu- 
larly after the treaty had confirmed its territorial 
integrity. With respect to the first of these ob- 
jects, why was it thought desirable ? Chiefly be- 
cause the whole French army had shewed itself 
radically liostile to die Bourbon family: that 
army was now disbanded, but if it had beep 
left in full force, there was little doubt but it 
would have operated to the immediate over- 
throw of the Bourbon dynasty. The noble earl 
had next adverted to the spirit of discontent and 
disaffection which the Address alluded to, as hav- 
ing manifested itself at .home ; whoever had 
noticed the systematic attacks that had been 
made, must have remarked, that they were cot 
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directed so much against the Ministers of the • 
Crown, as against the personage who exercised 
the functions of sovereignty. There was nothing 
that malignity could invent that had not been 
assiduously propagated against him ; and it would 
remain for the House to consider what further 
measures were necessary to counteract such ne- 
farious objects. 

The Marquis Wellesley . — In the present ar- 
duous circumstances of the country, there re- 
mained at least one source of consolation, one 
advantage for their lordships, that the distress 
which prevailed had now attained a pitch, of 
magnitude which could no ldnger be concealedr-* 
which it was no longer in the power of any mas- 
ter of the art of disguise, nor of Hibernian me- 
taphor, to veil or wrap up from the obser*- 
vation of Parliament. It was a distress of the 
most dreadful magnitude that ever threatened 
the existence or well-being of any country; 
and he was bound to express his astonish- 
ment, that on an occasion so unexampled 
in the history of the world, an Address should 
now be proposed so inadequate to the im- 
portance of the crisis, and to that which the 
wants both of the Crown and the people so im- 
periously required. Their lordships must dll 
feel the difference of times and of circumstances ; 
they must surely all be convinced that this was 
not an ordinary occasion, on which Parliament 
might meet ana bandy about complimentary ad- 
dresses, by praising, on the one hand, the wis- 
dom of Parliament, and on the other, extolling 
the fortune of Ministers. This was the occasion 
when the cry of an afflicted people should be 
faithfully laid at the foot of the throne. And 
here he must complain, that the meeting of Par- 
liament had been so long postponed, merely for 
the convenience of Ministers. It was to him a 
matter of astonishment and regret, that when 
Ministers had seen those distresses growing up 
from hour to hour, and from day to* day, 
from which the people implored relief, (hear* 
hear) Ministers should turn a deaf ear to their 
complaints ; and that when Parliament did meet, 
such a Speech should be delivered from the 
throne — a Speech containing no one distinct ex- 
pression, invoking no one principle for the guid- 
ance of Ministers, and ottering no one plirage 
whatever that inquiry should be made into the 
state of the nation ; not calling upon them to 
examine into ail the national bearings, and if the 
calamity was great, to state it fully and dis- 
tinctly, not for the purpose of inducing despon- 
dency, but with a view fully to state our diffi- 
culties, and to meet them with fortitude, toget 
ther with the principles on which the only 
lief could be procured. The Address was a mcHf 
echo of the Speech from* the throne : but'the 
real distinction between it and the amendment 
proposed by his noble friend wap, that the former 
Was a mere respectful capping of mutual compli* 
merits between Ministers ana the Houses while 
the latter, though far from being disrespectful, 
contained a plain statement of the difficulties in 
C 6 
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. which the country was involved, and a resolu- 
tion that Parliament would make a radical in- 
quiry into their nature and amount. The Pre- 
sident of the Council (Lord Harrowby) had in- 
deed said, that the amendment of nis noble 
friend was calculated to excite an uncalled for 
despondency ; but all that was wished for was, 
a declaration that the House would enter into a 
serious examination of the state of the country, 
and adopt corresponding principles of public re- 
trenchment. Was this, he would ask, calculated 
to spread despondency among the people of 
England ? to diminish our dignity in the eyes 
of our allies ? Could we entertain the low and 
wretched idea, that we could gain any character 
in Europe by attempts at concealment ? ( Hear, 
hear.) How could we parade over the Conti- 
nent an idea of our dignity and consequence, 
while it could not fail to be universally known 
that a real canker was corroding, and would at 
last consume the vitals of the country ? Could 
our real situation be concealed by means of any 
boasting disguise ? No ; it was only by a full 
inquiry into the state of our resources, and an 
unsparing retrenchment of all unnecessary ex- 
penses, mat the Government could acquire any 
real dignity cither abroad or at home. His noble 
friend had, in the course of his speech, distinctly 
Stated his opinion, that some of the causes of 
our distresses were of a temporary nature : but 
it should not fyp forgotten, that the prosperity 
of our commerce sprung chiefly from temporary 
causes during the continuance of the war, and 
that a total change was produced in the opera- 
tion of these causes by the return of peace. He 
would say, indeed, that for some years prior to 
the peace,, both the revenue and the commerce 
of the country had assumed an inflated and un- 
natural magnitude, but by this time they were 
reduced to their natural level. It was a great 
.delusion, therefore, to assert that the causes of 
our distresses were of a temporary nature, and 
would be shortly overcome. He would mount 
up, however, to what appeared to him the 
d original causes of all ; thinking, as he did, 
their lordships had hitherto merely argued 
on the prbximate causes, as if they were the 
only ones that deserved attention. In this light 
he had always viewed the paper-currency of the 
country, though he had always viewed it while 
1 $. office as a part of the necessary evils arising 
frorti the monstrous expenditure occasioned by 
the yrar. The original cause of our difficulties 
was that expenditure : but he did not, therefore, 
think that the war originally, or in its progress, 
waa unjust or unnecessary. He gloried m the 
honour, and in all that the country had gained 
by it, both from the small share which %e had 
had, but especially from the interest he took in 
a relative wnom he felt as dear to him as him- 
self. 'What was the advantage we had gained 
by the war ? It was in fact a question of life : 
and if that life were secured, would not the Mi- 
nisters allow us the means of life in respectability 
and comfort ? Should it be sa id, that we. live, 
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and that is all ? Their lordships had been told 
that at the close of the American war the cir- 
cumstances of the country were nearly the same 
as now ; but though in close correspondence 
with many of the distinguished persons of that 
day, he had no recollection of any degree of 
despondency prevailing among them. He had 
always heard a conviction stated, that the vigo- 
rous exertions of the Parliament of that day, in 
enforcing public economy, would speedily relieve 
the country. But the comparative difference in 
our expense and burdens should also be taken into 
account. At that time the country was compara- 
tively young ; the long continuance of war had 
not succeeded in using, if he might so speak, its 
resources. We should consider also the effect 
which the war had had on our commerce. It 
was known that manufactures had in that period 
sprung up all over Europe. Not only were 
the governments of different continental state® 
adverse, but also the whole people hostile to 
our manufactures and commerce. So much was 
this the case, that we had actually seen some of 
the people of the friendly state of the Nether- 
lands sacrificing their self-interests and making 
an auto da fe of our manufactures. Another 
cause had been the imprudent cession made to 
France of some of her eastern possessions, by 
means of which a large poition of the trade of 
our own settlements now went through that 
channel, instead of enriching the commerce of 
this count ry . T he difference, therefore, between 
the state in which we came out of the American 
war was strikingly manifest. The doctrine of 
Ministers was, tlrat the revulsion from a state of 
war to that of peace was die cause of our dis- 
tresses ; just as if they proceeded, not from war, 
but from peace. This was completely reversing 
the old adage, that war was the cause of suffer- 
ing, and not peace. So much a,s to the causes, 
which he did admit were only temporary, and 
which had also last year been held forth as 
merely local — local was the favourite word. 
Local, indeed, they were in the sense of the old 
line, 

Jupit* r esl qiindtutique viiles, quocunque move ri$: 

So universal w*.; the calamity. He admitted 
diat the causes of the national distresses were 
merely temporary, and the exertions of Parlia- 
ment might make them still more temporary. 
With this view he should contend, that the mi- 
litary establishments of the country might be 
greatly reduced : adly, he must conceive that it 
woula be endeavouring to propagate a great de- 
lusion, to state that the civil establishments of 
this country did not require revision and re- 
duction. He meant no reflection on the honour- 
able men who now enjoyed such offices. Let 
them stand forward now, and manfully declare, 
that they will not be any obstacles in the way 
of reduction. He would tell such gentlemen, it 
must be done ; the eyes of the whole country 
were upon them — the eyes of the British public. 
Would they then adopt the vigorous amend- 
ment of his noble friend, instead of the milk-.' 
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and-water address of the noble lords opposite ? 
The civil establishment should be retrenched 
with no sparing hand : indeed, one rule should 
be applied to them all, that nothing, however 
ancient, should be suffered to exist which was 
not absolutely necessary for the safety and very 
being of the country. The circumstances of 
the times were so altered, that reductions were 
now requisite that were never even thought of 
before : and no Minister, however successful in 
other respects, could be said to deserve well of 
the nation, who should not recommend the most 
rigid economy in every branch of the expenditure. 
This was not a hasty opinion, but one which he 
had formed after the most earnest deliberation : 
and so convinced was he of its utility and import- 
ance, that to support it, he would sacrifice his j 
health, nay his life, if necessary, provided Par. 
liament could be induced to carry it into effect. 
('Cries of hear) It was at a most critical period 
that Parliament had met: and it was now that 
their lordships should shew the people that it 
was not in vain Parliament had been called to- 
gether as the proper instrument to remove the 
public grievances. It was now they should 
shew, on the other hand, how vain were the 
fears of those who thought that the consti- 
tution had not power to sustain itself. For his 
own part, one great source of his love for the 
constitution arose from the consideration of a 
great and incomparable blessing which had ap- 
peared to him to have been hitherto inherent in 
it: he meant, that while we enjoyed greater 
freedom that any other nation on the earth, and 
at the same time entertained the most uncon- 
querable aversion to military despotism, or even 
military influence, yet it had fallen to the lot of 
this country to make greater exertions, and per- 
form more glorious exploits in war than any 
other. Such, however, was the elastic vigour 
of our political system, that by an intrinsic and 
native spring, we had, even after the most la- 
borious and exhausting wars, returned to the 
benefits of our free constitution, and the sources 
of agricultural, commercial, and general wel- 
fare had revived, as if by spontaneous energy. 
Such, hitherto, had ever been the case ; such, 
however, was no longer the case since the last 
peace. This peace nad not brought with it 
the usual benefits of peace: we were not deliver- 
ed from that unconstitutional evil, a standing 
army : the burdensome expenditure of our es- 
tablishments was not reduced in proportion to 
our reduced means: the channels of national 
wealth and prosperity had not been opened. 
These were the principal topics that occurred 
to him ; and the main object on which he in- 
sisted was, thatln the present state of the coun- 
ty, it was not merely the duty of Ministers to 
give a general pledge to be economical “ as far 
as the safety of the empire and sound policy 
would allow” (large words these, but of little 
definite meaning) : but they should have given 
a distinct pledge of what tnev intended to do, 
aud to what extent they thought reduction 
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would have been compatible at once with the 
safety and the means of the country. Having 
thus taken a view of the principal features of the 
Speech, he would refer to two points, which, 
though of minQf importance, ought not to be 
passed by without some notice. And, first, as to 
the expedition against Algiers, there was no man 
with a British heart, wno could help rejoicing in 
the splendid and decisive victory of Lord Ex- 
mouth ; no man could refuse the warmest praise 
to the skill and courage with which it had been 
achieved. For himself, he felt a particular plea- 
sure in that transaction, because it confirmed iit 
his mind the high opinion which he had been 
induced to form of the gallant Viscount from his 
services in India. During the whole of his go* 
vernment, he had never met with a more zea- 
lous and able coadjutor. He was not, therefore, 
surprised at the signal triumph of the noble Vis- 
count at Algiers, though he was gratified to see- 
the success of an officer to whose character he' 
felt a personal attachment. He hoped he should 
be excused for saying these few words in the; 
presence of the noble Viscount, especially as he 
f eared that illness might prevent his attendance 
when the thanks of the House should be voted 
to him. (Hear, hear.) As to the war in India, 
it seemed to him to be necessary, as far as he 
could, from imperfect acquaintance, understand 
the causes of it : from recollection, however, of 
the .territory of Nepaul, he had some doubt 
whether an undue importance had not been 
given to that expedition. However this might 
be, he thought the conduct of the noble lord at 
the head of that government was marked by in- 
tegrity and ability, and nothing could be more 
grateful to his own feelings, than that the noble 
lord should be more useful to that empire than 
he himself had been. He came now to that part, 
of the Speech which alluded to the supposed ef-, 
forts employed to inflame the public mind. It 
would have been as well if the noble lords had 
pointed out some of the attempts made to de* 
preciate that Parliament of which those noble 
lords professed themselves to be such strenuous 
defenders. The noble lords, it seemed, were 
great friends to the constitution, and- of course 
great f riends to Parliament; indeed they seemed 
to have shewn their friendship in a way which 
was the most likely to maintain friendship, ac- 
cording to an old saying, that “ fViends should 
meet seldom and part quickly.” But what could 
be thought of these advocates of the constitution, 
who, at a tim£ of peculiar distress and emer- 
gency, suspended that very constitution whic^t 
they pretend is so essential to our very exis-j. 
tence— who, while the sufferings of the peopfe| 
are increasing from day to day, defer, ml the; 
very last moment, the assembling of that Parlia-i 
ment which alone can provide remedies for the- 
calamity, or check the discontent that every 
where prevails ? But while he assented to those 
who insisted that Parliament should have been 
sooner called together, he thought it necessary 
to make one observation with respect to those 
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also who in all directions were crying out for 
parliamentary reform. He would not hesitate 
to avow an opinion, that whatever the motives 
of these people might be, their plans all rested 
on principles which were diametrically oppo- 
site to the spirit as well as practice of the con- 
stitution. Universal suffrage and annual parlia- 
ments were not only unknown in the history of 
our constitution, but were subversive of its very 
nature. What ! was the House of Commons to 
be made the mere organ of a democracy ? Was 
this the intention ? Had this ever been the prac- 
tice of our parliamentary system ? It was the 
peculiar character of our constitution, that it 
contained within it the three great principles of 
monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy, blended 
together so intimately, yet perhaps so inexpli- 
cably, except as to the effect, that the Crown 
had no strength except in connexion with the 
aristocracy and the people, the aristocracy was 
nothing except connected with the Crown and 
the people, and the people were powerless if 
independent of the Crown and the aristocracy. 
Was this mysterious union to be dissolvea? 
Was this system, whose strength was its har- 
mony, to lose all its energy by losing the beauty 
of its proportions ? What discord, what confu- 
sion, what destruction would then ensue ! The 
very statement of reform, so understood, is re- 
volution. ( Hear , hear , from all sides,) Not 
only do its principles tend to the subversion of 
our own beautiful fabric, but they would, from 
their very terms, destroy and extinguish all or- 
der, all government. “ But what then,” said 
the noble marquis, “ do I say, that because these 
reformers are in error they ought to be silenced? 
Do 1 say that your lordships ought to check an 
Englishman’s best privilege— the right of talk- 
ing and speaking aoout the constitution of his 
government? Do I recommend to your lord- 
ahips to employ coercion to repress the mistakes 
of opinion ? Oh, no ! my lords. {Hear, hear.) 
Your lordships assemble here for better and 
nobler purposes. Do not invest yourselves in 
the solemn robes of judges : still less, my lords, 
assume the austere office of punishers of the 
people’s errors : but exercise as you ought the 
grander and more constitutional functions of 
neanhg, considering, redressing the people’s 
wrongs. Such, my lords, is my view of the 
constitution (cries of hear ) ; and I trust I may 
fay, that no man can be a stauncher friend to 
it than I am. I was born under the influence 
of this glorious constitution: I* was educated 
in its principles: to it I owe almost every 
thing : no man owes more to it than I do ; no 
family owes more to it than mine. I have 
therefore reason to love and admire and I 
would gladly lay down my life to support it. 
Defends rempubUcam adclescens , non deseram 
Senex. ( Heart hear.) These are the principles 
by which I am prepared to abide. I would give 
the public every practicable relief; I admire 
their fortitude, I compassionate their suffer- 
fagst and 2 call upon thip House, as in duty 
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bound, to make every possible sacrifice for their 
benefit : I would spend my health, my time, 
my life, in recommending to your lordships 
every mode of retrenchment and economy; 
but I would never give up my constitutional 
principles : by those principles I will stand or 
fall. ( Heart hear.) The noble marquis con- 
cluded by supporting the amendment. 

Lord Sidmouth should have thought, if the 
noble marquis had not declared to the con- 
trary, that he desponded of the 6tate of the 
country, for he certainly never heard a speech 
more calculated to excite despondency. If the 
distresses were indeed permanent, what remedy 
could be found for them ? All inquiry was use- 
less where the calamity was without cure. 
The noble marquis considered the Address as 
inadequate to the emergency of the times. 
Now if he, as a party concerned in the wording 
of that Address, could be supposed to divest 
himself' of a natural partiality, he would say, 
that he considered the Speech as one imme- 
diately adapted to the occasion. Its peculiar 
merit lay in its candour and explicitness. The 
nature of the distress was not disguised, and hio 
Royal Highness was advised to state, that every 
mode of retrenchment would be adopted that 
was compatible with safety and sound policy. 
Was there any tiling wrong in this? Was 
sound policy to be banished from the British 
councils? What expenses could be reduced 
would be for the future consideration of their 
lordships. Government did not present any 
plan, but left it to the determination of Parlia- 
ment. He could not help thinking, that the 
noble marquis had not given a due regard to 
the statement of the noble earl (Harrowby) 
with respect to the conclusion of the American 
war. He (Lord S.) recollected a great and il- 
lustrious person, who succeeded to office after 
Lord North, and who expressed his astonish- 
ment at the dreadful state of the country as in- 
finitely worn* than he had expected. Then 
there was no sinking fundf and there was, more- 
over, a deficiency of three millions in the 
revenue. Whereas, now (with all our distresses) 
there was a reduction of eighteen millions of 
taxes, which was two millions more than the 
amount of the whole taxes before the war. 
Distress Was as general aftei the American war 
as now, and manufactures were as much de- 
pressed. Indeed the manufactures now were 
beginning to revive: there was considerable 
activity at Manchester and Glasgow. There 
was also an increasing demand for our mineral 
productions, and for the copper of Cornwall. 
He did not mean to say that this revival was 
very extensive, but it was enough to avert ruin. 
As to the causes of these distresses, he would 
not now touch upon them any further than to 
say, that the causes were not one or two, but 
a rare and extraordinary combination. . He be- 
lieved that the noble marquis was misuken in 
supposing that our manufactures stood in any 
danger from the rivalry of foreign workmen; 
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the fact was, that foreigners had not money to 1 
for our articles : what surplus money they I 
was applied to repairing the ravages of 
war. What farther could he say ? The Speech 
had given the assurance that retrenchment had 
been already set on foot ; and Parliament was 
encouraged to enter upon an inquiry imme- 
'diatcly. As to the military expenditure, it was 
fit he should state, that lie did not think the 
amount was more than enough for the necessary 
demand for the purposes of the garrisons, dock- 
yards, and public peace. Indeed the arm v was 
reduced lower than it ought to be, or would 
have been, but for the deficient state of the 
finances. And as to the reductions already made, 
he had advised them with reluctance, because 
they at once augmented the public distresses, 
and the discontent which was the consequence 
of those distresses. In some respects, indeed, 
t he evil was aggravated to others besides the poor 
sufferers : for the list of paupers was swelled by 
those discarded heroes, and of course the poor 
rates were everywhere more burdensome. With re- 
spect to the allusion in the latter part of the Speech, 
he could not think the Regent was ill-advised in 
stating a fact which was notorious to every body. 
It was fit, however, that he (Lord S.) should 
state to their lordships, that he should, on Fri- 
day next, have a communication to make to the 
House from the Prince, when their lordships 
would be able to inquire into the circumstances 
which had induced his Majesty’s Ministers to 
express themselves as they had done. The 
noble viscount then contrasted the state of the 
country with whal it would have been if Buona- 
parte bad still been on the throne, where, he 
said, the Opposition would have let him remain : 
we should have had an armed peace followed by 
expensive and ruinous war. 

Lord Darn In/ thought the Speech from the 
Throne was not adapted to the real state of 
the country ; nor such as the public had a right 
to expect under their difficulties. He could 
have hoped that the Ministei-s of" the Crown 
would have advised the Prince Regent to imitate 
the magnanimous example of Queen Anne, 
who sacrificed the means appropriated to the 
splendour of the throne to the welfare of her 
people. Had this advice been recommended and 
adopted, he was quite certain that the outrage 
committed on the royal carriage would never 
have been committed. He for one entertained 
no feelings of despondency, but it was his finr 
belief, that the only hope of rescuing the country 
from its present peril was founded on a determi- 
nation on the part of Parliament to do its 
duty. 

. The question was then put, and the Amend- 
ment being negatived without a division, the 
Address was agreed to, and ordered to be pre- 
sented by the whole House. 

Addresses were then voted to the Prince 
Regent, to the Queen, and to the Duke and 
Duchess of Gloucester, on tile marriage of the 
two latter* 
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The Earl of Shaftesbury was appointed- 

chairman of the Committees of she House* 

/ 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Wednesday , January 29. 

The House met at half past one, and agreed 
to a message to the Lords, desiring that die cir- 
cumstance of sending a message by their Lord- t 
ships’ clerks, should not be drawn into prece-' 
dent. At half past two the House adjourtied to 
five o’clock, and the Speaker, attended by 
several Members, went to Carlton House with, 
the Address voted yesterday. 

PAKMAMEXtAHY Reform.] On the resump- 
tion of the House, Lord Cochrane stated that 
he had various petitions to present, including 
one from Bristol signed by 20,700 persons, 
complaining of various grievances, and praying 
for Reform. His lordship complained that 
petitions of this sort were interrupted in the 
reading by coughing and clamour, and that they 
were sometimes read by the clerk in an indistinct 
and inaudible voice. There was no tumult at 
Bristol, except what had been occasioned by a 
police officer. At the meeting in Spa-fields, a 
set of people came from the Old Bailey, who 
had seen a man hanged there that morning. 
The others who were said to be disorderly 
were starving sailors, who had fought the battles 
of their country under Lord Nelson, Lord St. 
Vincent, and others, who were now disbanded. 
After these observations, which were made at 
intervals, his lordsfiip having repeatedly been 
called to order by the Speaker and others, 
he presented the petition from the Bristol Meet- 
ing, which was read by the Clerk. Mr. Pro- 
theroe and Mr. Davis (Members for Bristol) 
asserted, that the petition did not speak the 
sentiments of their constituents. Tne Chan- 
cettor ‘of the Exchequer , though far from ap- 
proving of the language of the petition, saw no 
reason for departing from the usual practice of 
the House with regard to it. The petition was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Lord Cochrane then presented a petition from 
Saddleworth, in Yorkshire, which stated, among 
other matters, that the House did not . in any 
constitutional or rational sense represent the 
nation ; and, by its inadequacy of representa- 
tion and corruptions, subverted the principles of 
the constitution. It complained of enormous 
taxation, and observed that the cause of the war 
in 1793 was well understood, though possibly 
its contrivers did not originally intend its cvi& 
to extend to such a magnitude and duratioxv 
Now the eyes of the people were opening, and 
our wicked rulers saw it. They were shocked 
at the proceedings of contending factions, whip 
Were alike forgetful of the nation’s interests, in 
then-party views, and their repeated, protracted, 
and disgusting debates. They saw nothing in 
their discussions, except that the lash of un- 
constitutional taxation was to b? kept applied 
to the poor. Taxation and representation ought 
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to go hand in hand. There was no way to pre 
irent the establishment of despotism but by hav. 
ing a free Parliament. Through the conduct o: 
the boroughmongers the people could not pay 
for taxes. . They prayed for a law to give thi 
aggrieved people their rights of equal represen- 
tation and annual Parliaments, which they should 
exert every constitutional means to obtain. This 
petition gave rise to a long discussion. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer , the Attomey-Ge ■ 
neral, Mr. Canning , and Mr. B. Bathurst , con 
sidered it as a studied insult to the House 
and contended that it ought to be rejected 
Mr. Brougham , Mr. C. Wynnes Mr. Brandy 
Mr. Lumber and Mr. F. Douglas , disapproved 
of the language and several of the doctrines 
in the petition, but thought it should be re- 
ceived. On a division, it was rejected by 
iss to 48. 

Lord Cochrane then presented a similar peti- 
tion from another town in Yorkshire, to the re- 
ception of which the Chancellor of the Excheque , 
objected. Lord Cochrane, as an instance of the 
truth of the petition, with regard to the sale of 
seats in Parliament, stated the way in which he 
was first returned. He went to Honiton, with 
plenty of Spanish money. The bellman of the 
town went about ringing his bell, and calling upon 
the electors to come forward, and receive each 
10/. 10/. They were invited to call upon Mr. 
Townshend, at his bank, which they did, ob- 
tained their money, and then he was elected : 
with the same facility might have been returned 
Lord Camelford’s black servant, or his dog. 

Mr. Canning suggested to the noble lord to 
withdraw the petition for amendment, with 
which suggestion he complied. 

Two petitions were presented from Ashton 
under-Line : one was admitted and the other 
. rejected. Two petitions from Oldham were 
, disposed of in a similar way. A second petition 
from Saddle'worth, couched in similar terras to 
’ those of the first, was rejected. 

i The Regent's Answer to the Address. 

j The Speaker reported to the House the 
j Answer of the Prince Regent to the joint Ad- 
} dress of both Houses, on the subject of the late 
; 'outrage, (see page so. ) and the same was ordered 

I to be entered on the Journals. 

Privilege.] Mr. C. W. Wynne, called the 
attention of the House to a departure from the 
usual forms observed in conferences between the 
two Houses, in the treatment of the Managers 
of the House of Commons yesterday. It nad 
been the constant practice in conferences be- 
tween the two Houses in the painted CH&mber, 
for the Managers for the Lords to sit on one side of 
notable, and the Managers for the Commons to 
Stand on the other side. But during the late 
|jC6nference the Managers for the House of Com- 
filpns had observed the seats of the Lords ele- 
d one step above what they were before, 
the Managers for the Commons were kept 
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on the outside of the bar. He alhided also to 
the departure from the ancient usage with respect 
to the delivery of the Message. He had no 
doubt that this want of the usual accommoda- 
tions for the Managers for the Commons had 
arisen from spme mistake inadvertently com- 
mitted by the Officers of the Board of Works : 
but .it would be for the House to adopt such 
measures as they might deem most adviseable to 
prevent this departure from usage from being 
drawn into precedent. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer was sure, that 
what had taken place had not originated in any 
feeling of disrespect towards the House. The 
suddenness of the occasion, and some alterations 
which had lately been made in the Painted 
Chamber, were very probably the cause of the 
irregularity. 

The Speaker stated, that it was row 150 
years since the details of the forms to be ob- 
served in the managing of Conferences between 
the two Houses had been settled, and these 
forms had been observed ever since. It would 
not be amiss, were the House to send a Message 
to the House of Lords, desiring them to give 
orders that the same accommodations should be 
afforded to the Managers appointed by the 
House, which they had formerly enjoyed ; and 
to replace things on their former footing. 

Mr.C.W. observed, if the Managers had 

been in the slightest degree of ill humour, they 
might have also noticed another circumstance 
respecting this conference, when they repaired 
to the Painted Chamber : some of his Majesty’s 
Ministers in this house, who were among the 
deputation, waited a long time before any of 
the lords made their appearance, lie had no 
doubt, however, that this inattention was oc- 
casioned solely by accident. 

Mr. W. Smith observed, if the Managers had 
been in the slightest degree of ill-humour, they 
might have also observed on the time they had 
been kept waning at the door. 

Mr. C. W. Wynne said, he should have con- 
ceived it his duty on an ordinary occasion to 
have v/ithdrawn immediately, but as the cir- 
cumstance was . {> unexpected, he thought it 
better to follow the course they had adopted, 
and afterwards to submit a motion to the House 
on the subject. 

Lord Stanley was behind the bar of the 
House of Lords, when the question of the 
Address was discussed by their lordships : and 
he could assure the House, that when the Lords 
knew that the Commons were attending, they 
walked out immediately to meet them. He had 
Jso heard that their lordships waited a con* 
iderable time for the Masters in Chancery, who 
were not in attendance, in order to send the 
message by them $ but the Lords were at last 
:ompe)led, from the uigency of the occasion, 
md not frorfi any disrespect to the Commons, 

:o send it by their clerks. 

The Speaker said it would be the more con* 
listent course, after what had passed, to refer 
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to the sessional order regulating the form of pro - 1 down by the enormous amount of the public 
cecding in conferences. I buidens, but the Poor’s Rates had also risen 

: The usual sessional orders were then read j from 2 to 8,000,000/. There ftras no man who 
from the chair, and were severally re r voted., believed more than he in the energy and intelli- 
Debate ox tiie Address.] Mr. Canning gence of , the country; but they could not sur- 
moved the resumption of the adjourned debate j mount impossibilities. The Tenantry, from the 
on the Address in answer to the Speech of the highest to the lowest, were distressed to the ub- 
Prince Regent. most. There was not less due from the Tenants 

Mr. Curwen said, he should have been hap-! to the Proprietors than a whole year’s rent of the 
py to have had it in his power to concur in the Ad - 1 land of the country; and it was impossible to 
dress, for at such a moment, and in the situa- extract this from them without breaking up 
tion in which the country was placed, it was by j our agriculture. The distresses of the coun- 
no means his wish to add to the embarrassment . try forced all ranks to an economy which 
of his Majesty’s Ministers ; but many parts of ; kept down whatever enabled the Tenant to 
the Address were extremely objectionable, and 1 pay his rent. Money was not to be had ua- 
they were the more so when the conduct of Mini- J less on usurious terms, and there was no 
sters during List Session was taken into considera- • course left but retrenchment. All the Taxes, 
tion. Theyhad held out hopes of economy which I Assessed, Customs, and Excise, suffered from 
were hailed in every quarter of the country, but j this ; and next year they would be worse than 
how had they fulfilled their promises ? Ni ver ' they were in the present. — The House ought to 
. but when they were forced by the House look into the situation of the country. He was 
had they adopted one single measure of econo convinced that it was impossible for them to 
my or retrenchment. Without breaking faith relieve the nation from any burdens, however 
with the national creditor, he was afraid i oppressive to it. It was a painful duty to say 
would be found impossible to relieve the coun this to the people, but the neglect of it would 
try from any of those burdens which now bring us into a situation which would render 
pressed so severely on it. The attention of thi ail remedy impossible. It might be said “ suf- 
country was now anxiously fixed on die House; ficient unto the day is the evil thereof 
as their only' hope ; but all that the House but the acting on that maxim last year, had 
could do, would be far from what the country already cost the country dear. The view which 
expected from diem. But to bring the country Ministers gave of our situation was calculat- 
to bear its burdens, it was necessary that they ed to deceive. It was deceiving us to talk of a 
should look into its situation. He was aware deficiency of three millions. If diis were all, 
that this would be called by some, holding would this proud country have cause to be dis- 
desponding language ; but those were die chief heartened ? No: last year the deficiency of the 
promoters of despondency in this country, who Revenue, compared with the Expenditure, was 
kept back from it the state of its real situation. 1 7 millions, and this year it would be twenty 
They had been told diat there would be no ne- millions, if the establishment stood as it did 
cessity for recurring to new taxes ; but was last year. It would be a fearful task for Mini- 
there one man in the country who looked on sters to cut down the establishments, so as to 
that as any consolation ? ( Hear , hear.) Minis- bring them within our income. To talk of issuing 
ters had been frustrated in their attempts to Exchequer bills on one liand, while we were 
burden the country with the Income Tax; but liquidating the debt on the other, was a mere* 
did they not know that if diey had succeeded mockery. It was not the deficiency of our 
in their plan they would have been put into the taxes of which he was afraid, but the enormous 
dilemma, that it would have been utterly im- excess of our establishments beyond our income, 
possible to have collected it ? He dared any of The country would take it better at their hands 
them to contradict this ; but he knew it was fairly to state its situation ; for nothing would 
impossible for them to contradict it. lie would reconcile it to bear its burdens, but shewing the ut- 
venture to say too, that it would not be denied ter impossibility of dispensing with them. What 
that the revenue, however deficient this year, were the subscriptions in aid of die distress of 
would not be more deficient in die year to come, the people, but a drop of water to the ocean ? 
The share of the Property Tax falling on land On this subject his Majesty’s Ministers had. 
was taken at 4,000,000/. ; but admitting the real much to answer for. The moment the kingdom 
property ofthe country to amount to 35,000,000/. was in a state to call for subscriptions, why 
a year for the last 12 months, he would take was not Parliament assembled? — What wasy 
upon him to say, that 8,000,900/. had not been 200,000/. compared to die distress which exisfy* 
received. The country felt it impossible to sup- ed? This sum sounded large, but it would not pay 
port itself under the load of Taxes which pressed the wages of labour for six hours. Were his . 
upon it. When Ministers said our distress was jestv’s Ministers aware ofthe magnitude of this 
only what took place at die close of every war, machine ? It was impossible for agy thing in, 
they did not give a fair representation ofthe case, the way of subscription to alleviate toe. distress. I 
At the close of other wars the burdens were — He reprobated very severely that part of the j 
comparatively moderate, and the recovery easy: Speech from the throne which cast unfounded. ) 
but now the country was not merely weighed imputations on the people of Engfchdt of a de- ‘ 
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sire to subvert the constitution. He had him- 
self had the best means of judging; of the dispo- 
sition of the suffering classes, ana he could bear 
testimony to their patient and unequalled en- 
durance of the many calamities by which they 
were visited. Much as he had before esteemed 
the people of England, they had of late’ become 
objects of his enthusiastic admiration. ( Hear*) 
That a few might have been misled, he did not 
pretend to deny ; but he did deny most strenu- 
ously, that the demagogues of Spafields, who 
had not themselves intelligence enough to dis- 
tinguish between right and wrong, or between 
truth and falsehood, could Wind the great pro- 
portion of the people, and mislead them to their 
desperate enterprises. This tribute was due to 
the good sense of the lower classes, and to the 
present improved state of their knowledge. 
Upon the important question of Parliamentary 
Reform, lie had always entertained but one 
opinion ; and the words of Mr. Pitt, at the 
Conclusion of the American war, seemed al- 
most prophetic — “ That we could neither have 
indemnity for the past, nor security for the 
future, without it.” While the people were 
smarting under present distresses, their lan- 
guage might not always be temperate, but their 
conduct would always be loyal ; and they had 
too much love for the Crown, and for the bene- 
fits they enjoyed under it, to wish for a moment 
to adopt any of the wild schemes of a few in- 
fatuated individuals. Their love did not de- 
pend upon the individual whose brow it circled; 
but if the Prince Regent had been anxious to 
make himself popular, he ought to have set the 
example of retrenchment, and to have abridged 
himself* of a few of his luxuries, that his people 
might not be deprived of the absolute necessa- 
ries of life. ( Hear , heart hear.) 

-Mr. Bankes could not be easily persuaded, that 
any delusion had been attempted in the Speech 
from the throne in the prospects it held out : 
the hon. gentleman who spoke last had failed in 
establishing this charge; while, on the Other 
hand, he had indulged m a strain of despondency 
quite as fallacious. The difference was, that the 
Speech represented the distresses as temporary, 
while the hon. gent, contended that they were 
permanent and invincible : such gloomy predic- 
$kms had, however, already been shewn to be 
void of foundation. The Speech spoke of a de- 
ficiency in the revenue, and recommended in- 
quiries into the income and expenditure of the 
country ; while its opponents took to a subtile 
distinction, and when a committee ttus recom- 
mended m the terms of the Speech, insisted that 
the object of its inquiry ought to be the state of 
the nation. Whatever ingenious distinction 
might be made out between the two proposi- 
tions, they came in feet to the same thing, and 
Ike dispute only was upon words ; for the dis- 
tresses of the nation arose out of its expenditure, 
lid would be relieved by its diminution. It 
ttSpeamd, therefore, that the principal object of 
the amendment was to ascertain with precision, 
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in the first instance, who were likely to support 
one side of questions of this kind, and who the 
other. ( Heart hear*) For his own part, he 
thought the difference so trifling and frivolous, 
that he should vote in favour of the Address. 
He approved highly of the proposed committee, 
and he trusted that it would be formed of such 
men as would attend to their duties sedulously ; 
and, without excluding men in office, he would 
have a fair mixture of both sides of the house. 
He admitted that no general disaffection pre- 
vailed out of doors ; the Speech spoke of no 
such disposition ; but it was certain, that there 
was abroad a working spirit of disorganization, 
which had for its object the destruction of all 
that was valuable and sacred. Was not this to 
be suppressed ? (Heart hear*) Was it not fit 
to attempt to cure the disease ; or, if the infec- 
tion were too deep and radical, ought not the 
ulcerous and cancerous parts to be cut off for 
the security of the rest of the body ? ( Hear , 
hear.) A right hon. member had found out, on 
the sudden, that there was no sinking fund, — 
that it was all a mockery ; but this was no no- 
velty in his mode of stating it ; for it would be 
admitted on all hands, that while the sinking 
fund was operating on the one hand, the nati- 
onal debt was increasing by annual loans on the 
other, in order to equalize the income and ex- 
penditure of the country. Surely it was some 
consolation to be informed, that no new taxes 
were to be imposed, and when gentlemen talked 
of the necessity of removing some erf* those that 
existed, they should recollect that to take off 
taxes was not always to relieve, as had been 
proved last year, when 1 7 millions were remov- 
ed. This he would say, and boldly, that at the 
present moment, the country laboured neither 
under debt nor taxation, (heart heart hearj for 
the tiue causes of distress were far different. 
He Imped that the establishments for the present 

S ?ar had been calculated upon the lowest possi- 
e scale : between a million and a million and 
a half might have been saved last year, and 
ought not certainly to be neglected this year. — 
Much had been said out of doors upon the sub- 
ject of sinecures, and undoubtedly they ought, 
as far as possible, to be abolished ; he had al- 
ways said so in times of prosperity and adver- 
sity ; but if it were imagined that their destruc- 
tion would be attended with any important 
relief, it was a gross delusion : the main and 
only effectual saving was to be made in the 
establishments. All the petitions from the 
country would be unanimous on this point, and 
it would be the duty of Parliament to watch 
narrowly every disbursement. On the whole 
view of affairs, he was convinced that the rosult 
would be a happy recovery from all our calami- 
ties, and that at an earlier period than even the 
most sanguine now dared to hope. 

Mr. Brougham was also an enemy to all de- 
lusion, and to prevent that delusion, seconded 
by the influence of the hon. gentleman, and 
more importantly by the vote of this night, he 
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now offered himself to the attention of the 
House. A speech more calculated to mislead, to 
blind the eyed of the people, and to flatter them 
with vain illusions of all kinds, than that just 
delivered, had never been heard in Parliament, 
even from Ministers themselves. ( Hear , hear.) 
Coming, however, as it did from a neutral quar- 
ter, from a gentleman who alternately lent his 
support to both sides, who made such unbound- 
ed professions of impartiality, who opposed 
Government on questions where his resistance 
was of no consequence, and who thus had 
established a reputation for candour and recti- 
tude, it was of the utmost importance that the 
antidote should be taken with the poison. — 
( Hear 9 heart and laughter .) To begin with his 
strongest point, that the American war was to 
be considered as the standard, and that we were 
to measure by it our distresses, and the prospect 
of our recovery : it was said, that the transition 
(for that had now become the fashionable term) 
from war to peace, was the source of the na- 
tional miseries, and that that transition was 
equally injurious after the American war. It 
was no doubt true, that at that period there was 
a considerable depression, more particularly of 
the agricultural interests ; but when correctly 
examined, the facts supplied even a contrast to 
our present situation. In the first place, the 
distresses btgan before the termination of the 
American war, and, instead of being augmented 
aftei peace, they were gradually alleviated by it ; 
and in the third year after its establishment, (the 
pei Kid parallel with our present situation), Mr. 
Pip. put into the mouth of the Sovereign, these 
consolatory expressions — that his Majesty hear- 
tily congratulated the country upon the exten- 
sion of its commerce, the flourishing state of its 
manufactures, and the amount of its revenues. 
( Hear y hear.) Could any such language now 
be employed : on the contrary, did not our ca- 
lamities begin with the peace, and had they not 
augmented in a proportion for which authentic 
history afforded no precedent ? (Heart hear.) 
What were the measures of Mr. Pitt, and was 
not the contrast there equally striking ? In- 
stead of taking off 17 millions of taxes, he im- 
posed new ones; and the first year after the 
peace, the country was able to pay nearly two 
millions more than had been raised during any 
year of the war. The Speech from the throne 
now congratulated the House that no new taxes 
would be necessaiy : a mighty subject of con- 
gratulation. Only one other word was required, 
viz. not only that it would not be necessary to 
impose new taxes, but that it would not be pos- 
sible to raise them. The right hoo. gentlemen 
on the other side might amuse themselves as 
they would with vain speculations— they might 
disport themselves as they pleased in the flowery 
fields of imagination— they might spend their 
time in devising new colonial schemes, in main- 
taining additional military establishments, with 
all the varieties q! dress that fancy could picture: 
but there was one point upon which they could 
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not touch, one pale widiin which they dared not 
tread, and that was additional taxation ; for the 
people had now paid to their utmost farthing, 
and were equally destitute of money and of hope. 
( Heart hear.) This conviction had been press- 
ed upon the minds of Ministers, since the year 
lSOf) ; and Mr. Perceval, who was anxious to 
follow die steps of Mr. Pitt as far as possible, 
there found aa insurmountable 'barrier to his 
progress, and was compelled to resort to Ex- 
chequer bills, loans from the Bank, and all kinds 
of expedients, because he found by the returns 
that he had provided to die utmost limit of tax- 
ation. Another word would still more plainly 
exemplify the difference of our situation now 
and in 1792. During the American war tho 
whole amount of taxes did not exceed four 
millions, while during the last war the perma- 
nent taxes were more than 35 millions annually, 
and war taxes were besides imposed to the 
amount of not less than 26 millions a year. 
Was not this a frightful contrast ? and was not 
any man guilty of a gross, of a wicked delusion, 
who told the groaning people that they w ere 
not burdened ; that die national debt was no- 
thing ; that taxation was nothing; that tiie pres- 
sure was merely temporary, and that relief 
would be more speedy than even the most san- 
guine dared to hope ? Were not these insults 
almost as difficult to be endured as the miseries 
to which they were exposed. (Hear.) The 
hon. gentleman who spoke last, was much in 
favour of the committee to be selected by Mi- 
nisters, against which he (Mr. Brougham) pro- 
tested most firmly, since he was convinced that 
it would be converted into a fresh instrument of 
delusion. Ministers had nothing to do but to 
choose their old tried friends, to call for ac- 
counts that contained no information, and wit- 
nesses who gave less, and near the end of the 
session to produce a report, which there was no 
time either to examine or debate. It was the 
duty of the House to proceed with the utmost 
dispatch : for while it was delaying, die nation 
was suffering. It was easy to see how the com- 
mittee would be formed, if the house did not 
take care that individuals should be placed upon 
it who were not merely die tools of Govern- 
ment, but men who were known and esteemed 
for their honest, uncompromising, unflinching 
discharge of the duties cast upon them as re- 
presentatives of the people : men of upright and 
straight forward integrity ; and not those, who, 
under pretences of silly delicacy, were pursuing^ 
a system of shifting policy ; and, under the ap* 
pearance of impartiality, were employed m 
throwing in the way of justice, artful and advw* 
cate like objections. (Hear 9 hear, hear.) In 
order, at all events, to prevent procrastination, 
and that the whole substance of the report 
might not be smothered in a mass of unimport* 
ant papers, he should suggest, that a peremptory] 
order ought to be given to the committee, ~~ 
on the very day when they had come to a 
cision upon a single point, it should be repo; 
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to, the House, for their consideration. ( Hear 
A committee so constituted might be productive 
of benefit. It appeared to him, that a grea 
omission had been made in the Speech from the 
throne ; for, although many unimportant topics 
were introduced, not a word was said respect- 
ing any arrangement with foreign powers, for 
the improvement and extension of our com- 
merce, which was quite as severely oppressed 
as our agriculture or manufactures. If a territory 
had been occupied in opposition to the wishes 
of its inhabitants ; if a new government had 
been forced upon a nation, or an abolished 
dynasty restored in spite of resistance by those 
who had a right to make it, it wns sure to find 
a place in the Speech from the thi one ; troops 
were sent out, subsidies provided, and ambassa- 
dor* appointed to proceed to those countries. 
(Hear, hear , hear.) But any tiling substan- 
tially to benefit the nation, to extend her sink- 
ing commerce, and find a vent for her manufac- 
tures, wa 3 disregarded as unworthy of notice, 
and as inconsistent with the dignity of a great 
nation. Had the continental markets been 
opened since the peace ? On the contrary, they 
were more closely guarded than ever : the con- 
tinental system had been perfected; what 
Buonaparte had been unable to accomplish, the 
Bourbons had effected, with this important ad- 
ditional circumstance against us, that it now 
received the approbation of people which Buo- 
naparte had never been able to procure. . One 
lion, gentleman had often introduced into his 
speech, the pleasing word retrenchment, but 
he had pointed out no mode in which it was to 
be attained ; and another lion, gentleman, from 
the same side (Mr. C. Grant), in a speech 
where the commonplaces of argument vied 
with the commonplaces of rhetoric, had con- 
tended that retrenchment was impossible, while 
our colonial possessions were so numerous and 
extended. This, however, -was not an excuse, 
it was an aggravation ; every peace Lad ir 
creased our burdens ; besides what we before 
possessed, we had now Malta, the Ionian 
Islands, St. Lucia, and the Dutch colonies ; and 
in what way did any of them contribute to the 
■evenues ? Parliament ought to teach Minister; 3 , 
Jiat in these times such unnecessary incum- 
irances ought to be given to those who would 
>e glad to take them, and would grant us, as an 
equivalent, competent mercantile advantages. — 
laying detained the House thus long, it re- 
named for him only to express his satisfaction 
hat the people of England had been "vindicated 
rom the foul charges launched against them : a 
vhole people ought not to be judged and con- 
temned for the misguided violence of a %w in- 
lividuate. He had heard with indignation in the 
receding debate, from an hon. member, that, in 
oa opinion, it was dangerous to collect the 
leopte to discuss subjects above their corapre- 
jpttsion j the sentiment had been warmly ap- 
mdediby the Bide of the house from which it 
be 5'he apprehended, however* that it was a 
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new doctrine to assert, that the people are be- 
low the comprehension of what relates to their 
rights, their grievances, and their sufferings 5 
and from whom did it proceed ? From whom, 
but those wholesale dealers in popular clamour, 
and in the basest applauses, flowing from the 
worst passions. (Hear, hear.) From whom, 
but from the very men who had canted the 
people of England, in 1784, about chartered 
rights, and 1807, made them parties in a theo- 
logical dispute. (Hear, hear , hear.) These 
were the men who now declared that the peo- 
ple ought not to meet to vindicate the infringe- 
ment or their rights, because those rights were 
above their comprehension. He trusted that 
the House would mark with becoming indig- 
nation, this unmerited aspei sion, unless indeed, 
it were so consummately absurd, as to deserve 
nothing but silent contempt. ( Continued cheers.) 
In conclusion, the hon. member denied that 
Parliamentary Reform would be a panacea for 
all diseases, since the great mass of present 
distress was occasioned, by the enormous load 
of taxation that pressed upon the people. — 
[Ie hoped that the committee would speedily 
md anxiously examine the whole subject, and 
hat if it came to the alternative of retrench- 
ment, or national bankruptcy, they would not 
esoit to the last, until they had given a full 
.rial to the first. 

Mr. Canning , for himself and his colleagues, 
iut in his claim not to be deemed less alive to 
he distresses and the perils of the country than 
ionourable gentlemen on the other side of the 
House. The task of Ministers on the opening 
if the war, when they had to arm a nation 
igainst a continent, was important indeed : not 
ess important was their duty, when having won 
heir way to national safety, they were compelled 
gain to renew the struggle: but, if possible, 
nore momentary was the present crisis of do- 
| nestic danger, when the question was whether 
the House should or should not lay at the foot 
of the throne a vtnanimous expression of a de- 
tei ruination to stand by it, and to use every ex- 
ertion in its support. ( Hear , hear.) What 
was it that prevented this unanimity ? Doubtless 
in the proposed Address there u as some expres- 
sion in which they could not concur without a 
violation of a sacred pledge to their constituents 
and their consciences. Were it otherwise, in 
the present distracted state of the country, when 
unanimity was of so much importance, and when 
dissent might be so unfairly misconstrued, they 
would be most anxious to unite. Nothing but 
an imperious sense of duty could restrain them 
from joining in an unfeigned expression of affec- 
tion and loyalty. But was this the fact ? Far 
from it 5 for all the mighty difference between 
the two sides of the House was, that the Ad- 
dress, in the words of the Speech, promised to 
institute an inquiry into the income and expen- 
diture of the country, while the honourable gen- 
tleman thought it better that it should be named 
a committee on the state of the nation. For thi* 
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trifling difference the kingdom was to be expo- 
sed to the danger that might arise from a mis- 
construction of the purpose of division. ( Hear , 
hear.) The honourable and learned gentleman, 
(Brougham) had spoken in terms of the utmost 
indignation, of a speech delivered by an honour- 
able gentleman, (Baokes,) which the most fasti- 
dious would applaud as fair and impartial ( hear 
and laughter) : that honourable gentleman did 
not attach himself to any party s and in theory, 
therefore, must be considered the perfect model 
of a representative. ( Hear , and laughter .) He 
had, notwithstanding, been reviled as a man 
who dared not avow his real sentiments more 
than those who had actually enlisted themselves 
under the banners of the Ministry (hear, hear) : 
at least, this treatment was most unjust ; for no 
man could be more sensible of the hardship of 
the times, or more anxious to relieve them : in 
this feeling he (Mr. Canning} and his friends 
cordially participated ; nor could he discern any 
reason why their opponents should exclusively 
attribute to themselves all sympathy with dis- 
tress, because they held that none but them- 
selves were competent to afford a remedy. In 
his opinion some of the causes were beyond 
human control or remedy. Most anxiously and 
laboriously had Ministers devoted themselves to 
the agricultural part of the subject, but without 
effect ; for as soon as a remedy had been point- 
ed out, some insuperable objection had been 
discovered to it. The honourable and learned 
gentleman qualified the opinion of one of his 
friends, that taxation was the radical and sole 
cause of distress: and he (Mr. Canning) had 
been led to expect that he would do so, from a 
pamphlet circulated by him about seven months 
ago, to which allusion might be made, in which 
taxation was enumerated only as one of thirteen 
causes of the existing calamities : it was also 
there stated, that many were of a temporary 
nature; and the writer went on to observe, 
that “ he should not be at all surprised if things 
grew worse before they grew better,” This 
statement in the pamphlet of the' honourable and 
learned gentleman made it a little singular that 
he should this night have declared his astonish- 
ment at the alarming progress which affairs had 
made from bad to worse. But did not Mini- 
sters at all participate in this regia t for the pre- 
sent calamities, and had they recently done no- 
thing towards alleviation ? This was not the 
fit occasion for entering into details ; but this he 
would say, that in making a fresh reduction of 
the military establishment, they had been guid- 
ed by one principle only, and that was the 
principle of safety. It was true that colo- 
nies had their price, and when the force station- 
ed in them was diminislied, the value of the 
contingent loss of the colony could be ascer- 
tained; but of the safety of tne country there 
could be no price, and all hazard ought most 
carefully to be avoided: above all, in a moment 
like the present, the remotest possibility of loss 
was carefully to be guarded against. (Heart 


hear.) Having, therefore, carried the reduction 
as low as possible, consistently with that prin- 
ciple, Ministers were nevertheless prepared to 
propose the vote of their estimates only for a 
limited time, revisable in the present session of 
parliament; and on inspection of them, he was 
sure that the House would think, that Ministers 
had gone to the utmost extent in the way of re* 
duction. Having stated thus much, he wished 
to make a few further observations, upon the 
arguments used in opposition to the Address ; 
and first, as to what had been said of the Ame- 
rican war, with regard to which it had been 
most singularly and ingeniously contended, that 
the addition of taxes at its close was a proof of 
prosperity. It was a fact, that at the termina- 
tion of the last war, the people had bee : re- 
lieved from taxes to a large amount — no matter 
for this part of the argument, in what way that 
reduction had been effected (hear, hear) : he 
would repeat, that for this part of the argu- 
ment, it was of no consequence in what way 
the reduction had been brought about, whether 
by die wish of Ministers, or by tiie compulsion 
or Parliament. ( Hear , hear, hear.) The fact 
was, that the reduction had taken place, and 
the difference between the close of the American 
war and of the last war was, that af ter the for- 
mer new taxes were imposed, and after the 
latter the burdens of the nation were consider- 
ably lightened. In the very first year of the 
conclusion of war, we had repealed 18 millions 
of taxes, and now, in the year following, no 
additional burdens were proposed. It was true, 
th.it the state of the country demanded the most 
anxious investigation, it was equally true that 
this investigation was recommended from the 
throne, and that his Majesty’s Government was 
animated by a sincere desire to reduce the ex- . 
penditure within the limits of the revenue. The 
honourable and learned gentleman, as well as 
the right hon. gent, who had moved the amend- 
ment, occasionally threw out a verbum a r dens, 
which they afterwards thought proper to qua- 
lify ; and so it was, he apprehended, with the- , 
desire expressed by the honourable and learned 
gentleman, that the committee for inquiry into 
tlie public expenditure should report their pro- : 
ceedings from time to time. A great deal of 
fault had been found with that part of the Ad- ? 
dress which referred to the feelings of the peo- 1 
pie : it had been said, that it accused the peo- > 
Je generally of disloyalty. On the contrary i 
ie must contend, that if ever pains had been < 
taken to set forth an explicit meaning, to avoid d 
unfair reflections, and to distinguish between 1 
the deludcrs and the deluded, it was in the pro-: J 
sent Address. The people at large were praised': 4 
for their patience and fortitude under the pt*S&- ", 
sure of great publk distress: but it was at the ' 
same time notoricTOB, that endeavours had been J 
made to inoculate upon their dispositions a 1 
spirit of violence and insurrection. (Heart hear.) I 
The honourable and learned gentleman had ; 
asked, were those who assembled to petition the 
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legislature to be treated as insurgents ? Certain- 
ly not. .But did those who professed that pur- 
pose always adhere strictly to the execution of 
it ? He had heard of a meeting in Spafields call- 
ed for the purpose of petitioning; but he had 
also heard of a waggon loaded with ammunition 
that was there also, and to him this appeared 
no necessary appendage to a petition for parlia- 
mentary reform. For himself, he could truly 
fay, that he blamed not the innocent men who 
attended these meetings, and listened to the 
harangues which were there addressed to their 
prejudices and passions, but those who, with 
perverted heads and hard hearts, could retire to 
their homes, where they felt no suffering, and 
leave behind them a drenched and starving au- 
ditory, before whom they had laboured to sti- 
mulate rebellion as a duty, and to execute charity 
as- a crime. ( Hear , hear.) Those only were 
stigmatised bv the Address whose doctrines were 
subversive or all law and order, hostile to all 
tranquillity, and to every establishment. An 
honourable gentleman, (Mr. Lambe), who never 

r ke without making a deep impression by his 
juence and ability, had truly observed, that 
in calling for reduction and retrenchment, it 
was not to be supposed that they were calling 
for an unmixed good. Reduction could not 
take place, without throwing many individuals 
on the world, or without sending back sons who 
had been enabled to provide for themselves, to 
become burdens on their parents. He stated this 
not as an argument against reduction, but as a 
frank avowal, that in cutting deep he could not 
but feel severely. lie could not shut his heart 
any more than his ears to the cries of poverty 
and disappointment: he was free to confess 
himself to this extent an unwilling reformer. 
But the necessities of the times admitted of no 
alternative: reduction must take place. The 
honourable and learned gentleman had intimated, 
that greater benefits might have been derived 
from the peace by making our military prepon- 
derance subservient to the assertion of commer- 
cial advantages. He was surprised that the ho- 
nourable ana learned gentleman, who had the 
character of looking at these questions with a 
statesman’s eye, should have expressed such an 
opinion, because he believed no man would be 
louder than he would be in reprobating the prin- 
ciple of sacrificing to a commercial object, either 
national glory in war, or national security in 
peace. Thfsgreat object of peace was security; a 
secure peace was itself the parent of commerce; 
and was it likely, if that point w£re attained, 
that the industry, the active enterprise, and the 
accumulated capital of this country would be 
far behind ? Did it become an enlightAed pro- 
fessor of political economy to suppose that a 
transition, however violent, in^he political state 
of a nation, can long arrest tne progress of im- 
provement in a free and great community? 
Having thus cursorily glanced at some of the 
; topics introduced into tne debate, he felt it his 
i duty to take notice of the observation made by 
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| the hon. gentleman who spoke first that night, 
as to a desire for parliamentary reform prevail- 
ing among the great body of the people. He 
should have been glad to have avoided all allu- 
sion to this subject, as an hon. baronet, (Sir F. 
Burdett) had given notice of his intention to 
bring it fognally under the consideration of the 
House ; but whenever the question should be 
agitated, he was prepared to meet it — not with 
any objection founded upon inconvenience, not 
with any suggestions of partial or temporary 
modifications, but should be prepared to oppose 
the remedy by a direct denial of the grievance. 
( Hear, hear.) He denied that that House was 
not, to all useful purposes, an adequate repre- 
sentation of the people. He denied that there 
was in the history of this country any practice, 
or any theory, which could give a sanction to 
the doctrines of universal suffrage and annual 
parliaments. Speculative men might invent 
systems that had greater plausibility about them ; 
nor would he assert that our own existing sys- 
tem would serve as a basis to any other coun- 
try which was in want of a new constitution ; 
but it had grown up here with the growth of 
the nation, in strength, prosperity, and renown; 
it had adapted itself to all their institutions, their 
habits, and their wants. It was good for every 
practical object, unless it was intended not to 
exercise the deliberative faculty, but to repie- 
sent the express volition of the people. When- 
ever its character should be so changed, and 
instead of the deliberative guardian of popular 
rights, it should be transformed into the mere 
agent of popular will, there might be some kind 
of constitution, some untried being, watered 
with blood, and flourishing to destruction : but 
from that moment the British constitution was 
gone. ( Hear , hear, hear.) Against all such 
theories he was determined to take his stand. 
(Hear, hear,) He warned those who listened 
to these doctrines, that those who set the stone 
rolling were not always able to control its im- 
petus. The non. and learned gentleman had 
called them wild and visional y refoimcrs, but 
they were in fact the masters of the hon. and 
learned gentlei>.m, and of all those who called 
themselves moderate reformer s ; they made use 
of them as far as they suited their’purposes, and 
treated their counsels, when they did not, with 
contumely and Scorn. They wi U knew what 
they were contending for, and how far they 
would choose to go, although, God willing, 
care should be taken to prevent them. Who 
could believe that the wish of such persons was 
merely that the House of Commons should do 
its duty better, when there was not one act 
which they were ever heard to approve, and 
when they were known at all times to describe 
the last twenty years as a continued period of 
calamity and disgrace ? Whether the blame or 
the merit lay witn the House, it was a period, 
however, which had immortalized our name, 
and saved our constitution. The hon. and 
learned gentleman had said, these radical re- 
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formers had nothing substantial in their pro 
jects; he begged to differ with him, they hac 
nothing less than the whole land of the country, 
If the House would submit, like innocent lambs 
they would soon find that they would be shear- 
ed to the very quick. The ruin of France had 
been accomplished by despising the first indica- 
• tions of mischief as too contemptible to deserve 
notice. It was indisputable, that the poison of 
doctrines, at once the most pernicious and the 
most absurd, had been long circulating through 
the body of the community: doctrines not ex- 
pressed in the diction of illiterate men, but pen- 
ned in the well wrought periods of practised 
writers. Let them hear the ingenious creed of 
these patriots of the soil. (A laugh.) Here 
Mr. Canning read an extract from a publication, 
entitled “ The Spencean Plan.” Among other 
principles it was stated, a that the only security 
for freedom was the restoration of the land to 
the people ; and without that even revolution 
would be to no beneficial purpose.” Again it 
was declared, “ that the people were the only 
proprietors of the soil.” How far did the plans 
of the moderate reformers fall slioi t of these 
principles ? and how were they sure that when 
they set the whirlwind in motion, they would 
be able to direct its course? They would in all 
probability be its first victims; and if success- 
ful, the count! y itself would soon follow. The 
festal blazes of the war were at an end, the sun 
of peace was scarcely yet above the horizon : — 
we must take care that during this cold and 
cheerless twilight, the spoiler and the assassin 
did not bieak in and destroy. lie could not, 
he would not join with those who despaired of 
the fortunes of their country. Great, he ad- 
mitted, was the exhaustion, and severe, he 
lamented it, was the distress. In this moment 
of exhaustion and distress, the enemies of Eng- 
land again sent forth their terrible prophesyings, 
and pronounced her to be lost to herself and to 
the world. False prophets might they prove, — 
false prophets they would prove, Tne stamina 
of the nation, he was persuaded, were un- 
broken ; the heart, he was confident, was sound. 
It was not surely at the eve of dissolution, and 
as in the moment of lightning before death, that 
he saw visions of future glory ! fBut he could 
not, he would not believe that the brilliant des- 
tinies of England were closed forever. 

— Think you thu sanguine cloml 
liais’d by war ’s breath, hath quench’d the orb of day ? 

— To-morrow lie repairs his golden flood, 

And warms the nations with redoubled ray. 

To wait with patience for the turn of these un- 
prosperous times ; — to bear and to forbear ; — to 
endeavour to restore what Lord Clarendon 
Somewhere calls, “the ancient good temper 
and good humour of the British Nation to 
abstain from hazardous innovations and experi- 
ments ; — to probe with a tender hand real grie- 
vances, with a view to practical remedy; — to 
cherish the institutions and to foster the re- 
sources of the country ; — this was the course 
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which Parliament had to pursue ; and which, 
pursued through this Session, painful and labo- 
rious as it might be, would, he* had no doubt, 
enable us to look back with self-congratulation 
at the gloomy phantoms by which we are now 
discouraged and appalled. As to the vote of 
this night, he must remind the House, that the 
Committee proposed by the Address was specifi- 
cally pointed to its object;— so much so, that 
if the Address had suggested a Committee on 
the state of tlie nation, the gentlemen who now 
proposed that amendment would probably have 
accused the Government of endeavouring to 
keep the true point of difficulty cut of sight ; 
and would themselves have called for the more 
precise designation of a Committee on Ex- 
penditure. There might, indeed, be another 
motive (a fair parliamentary motive, he was 
ready to allow) for moving an amendment, and 
pressing it to a division. The hon. gentlemen, 
might be desir ous of ascertaining by a vote, the 
degree of confidence which the House of Com- 
mons might be pleased to repose in his Ma- 
jesty^ Ministers. If that were the object, he 
did not deprecate the division. Were it possible 
th.it the hon. gentlemen should succeed in 
getting the Government into their own hands, 
he should not envy them the inheritance. But 
so long as the uiesent Ministers remained in 
office, they would endeavour to do their duty 
to the country. And that which he had most 
at heart, and which he ventured humbly to im- 
plore of the House of Commons was, that what- 
ever it might be their pleasure to decide as to 
the merits of individuals, or as to the fate of 
Administrations, they would be careful to pre- 
serve sacred and uninjured, the Constitution 
which was entrusted to their cliarge. ( Hear t 
hear.) 

Mr. Brougham and Mr. Canning mutually ex- 
plained. 

Mr. Tierney observed, that the right hon. 
gentleman had talked a good deal of sudden 
tr ansitions, and his speech certainly abounded 
in examples of them. The whole of his elo- 
quence had been thrown away upon a subject 
which was not before the House, and to which 
ther e was no reference either in the or iginal Ad- 
dress or die amendment. He regretted Lord 
Castlercagh’s absence, as he was once a promi- 
nent advocate for reform, agreeing with Mr. 
Pitt and odiers, and if he had not changed, 
might have opposed Mr. Canning’s anathemas 
against reformers. He (Mr. T.) avowed himself 
a friend to reform, but not to annual parliaments 
and universal suffrage ; but thought it required 
mature and serious deliberation. Unless he 
heard something more substantial than Mr. C»’a 
speech, he believed he should die a friend to it. 
But let not attention be drawn from the amend- 
ment ; the whole country was in jeopardy and 
danger, and if we were to believe die right hon. 
gentleman, from temporary causes. Having 
made his profession of faith on reform, he should 
say no more on it till it came before them. He 
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protested against the doctrine of the duty of the j than lately ? A diminution of stamp duties 
House to re-echo the royal Speech: Mr.C. him- j must happen ; there was a general falling off in 
self, when out of office, moved an amendment ’ landed and commercial incomes ; this year's in- 
to an Address, leaving out all the words after come could not exceed 45 , 400 , ooo/. Interest of 
“That.” Mr.C. had quoted Lord Clarendon; debt, annuities, imperial loan, would, though 
he would quote Lord Somers as the seconder of you take away all the sinking fund, make 
an amendment to an Address, and calling for a 26 , ooo, ooo/. ; unfunded debt interest he would 
committee on the state of national affairs. He take at 1,500,000/. ; charges on consolidated 
wished to shew the public that the House were , fund, 1 , 600 , ooo/. ; Russian loan, 130 , 000 /. In 
alive to their distress. Ministers only threw out , all 29,4 is, ooo/. There remained for service, 
their committee plan to get a few more votes. 15 , 93 6 , ooo/. If you reduce the peace establish- 
Mr. C. had been on his travels, employed un- ment to 19,000,000/. there would be 3,000,000/. 
der the Secretary for Foreign Affairs ( hear , deficiency. What delusion this presented ! 
hear) •• and, therefore, he thought now it 1 Were the people of England to be duped by a 
was monstrous not to confide in Ministers. , speech ? Could the deficiency be supplied by 
How long had he (Mr. C.) confided in them ? legerdemain, and hocus-pocus ? The Minister 
(Hear,) How long had no hostility existed , must have some dealings with the Bank : but 
among themselves ? (Hear.) They would be j what could he mean with Exchequer-bills this 
very shy of saying wny they confided together ! year? Nothing was said of Irish revenue 5 was 
now. Arrangements, however, had been made : any tiling to be got from that ? Now, 
one was for Mr. C. to defend all that was done 17,000,000/. of expenditure were to be pro- 
in his absence. Now the right hon. gentleman's ! vided for, excepting 6 , 000 , 000 /. if taxes proved 
splendours were a little evaporated, only one j productive. He doubted the consolidated fund 
way was necessary to make mattei s intelligible, on next July. A committee on a broad scale 
The amendment went to leave out the state- I was necessary. This, though a dry statement, 
ment, that deficiency existed from temporary 1 was a frightful picture of the expenditure of a 
causes. The amendment stated, that the present ’ great nation. (Hear.) The evil lay in that 
evils u were more general in causes, more se- House, whether from its stmeture or whatever 
vere in effects, and more difficult to remove, cause. Had they done their duty, they had 
than at the close of any former war ;'' yet they | not incurred half the expense with which they 
were called on to congratulate the country on j complimented the extravagance of Ministers, 
no new taxes. There was much difference be- i Let the House shew every wish to save the pub- 
tween die objects of the Address and amend- 1 lie money. ( Hear.) We had concluded a 
ment. He believed the Chancellor of the Ex- | great wav with success, beyond any man's ex- 
chequer had the report ready drawn. In his jpectations; yet the poor were suffering among 
committee the distress of agriculture would not | our bonfires and illuminations. They were tola 
be entered into. Mr. C. unfairly accused his I not to use intcmpeiate language; were they to 
teamed friend (Mr. Brougham) of wishing Mi- j balance nicely their words, like posture-masters 
nisters to employ the military tor commercial j in that House ? (Hear 9 hear.) As to Mr. C.'a 
purposes. Mr. C.'s new friend, the noble lord, idea of a man, after great exertions, feeling 
had been employed much in adjusting the state : lassitude, rnd being desirous of going home to 
of Europe ; but he never heard from any com- his fire-side, it was natural enough 5 but what 
mercial man that he had done one dung for the | was that to a poor man who had no fire-side to 
commercial interests of this country. Our ar- j go to? He wished them to gain public con- 
rangements in France led to any thing but to I fidence. In many London parishes the sub- 
amicable intercourse: that country was exposed | scriptions would not hold out two months, 
to taxes which the people would belieVe were to What was t 5 v»n to be done ? In St. James's 
come over here. lie could not speak from ob- workhouse, he was informed, there were 1,000 


tervation : but look at M. Corvetto's report; 
which stated there was too much asperity for a 
commercial treaty. That was an official answer 
to Mr. C.'s expectations. Trade may revive ; 
but he (Mr. T.) did not think to its former ex- 
tent : for in the American war, trade had fallen 
off ; but in the last successful War it increased. 
The recovery to be looked for was limited. 
Almost all he had said to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had been unfortunately realized ; the 
calculations were always wrong, and the consoli- 
dated fund had been yearly starved. His own 
opinions stood on the journals. Now there was 
a melancholy prospect. Would that right hon. 
gentleman say he believed the revenue would 
soon improve ? When had they seen more re- 
ductions of expenditure in their neighbourhoods 


poor within, and 2,000 without, who were wil- 
ling to work, *.nd supported by the mere 
charity of thq* day ! (Hear.) If churchwar- 
dens were to go round with the begging box, 
what was meant by speaking of no fresh taxes ? 
Income and expenditure, as they were treated, 
differed like light and darkness. They must go 
deeper into the distresses. If he went into his 
old office, now Mr. Canning's, he might hear 
of his diminutions, but all among the lqwer 
clerks. Shew him one great man that had 
suffered — shew him one sacrifice. It was not 
enough to pare away a clerk : the great must 
set the example, and shew they shared the com- 
mon fate. Men are consoled a little in such 
cases ; and the poor dismissed clerks would be 
more satisfied to hear that the President’s salary 
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had been cut off' too. ( Hear .) People liked to 
have partners in distress. Had any example 
come from the highest quarter, the Crown, to 
whose true dignity he had no objection ? The 
act for increasing the civil list Was hardly dry ; 
but had Ministers told the Prince Regent of tne 
way to sacrifices ? lie saw no sacrifices by the 
great officers at all. ( Hear .) Some officers 

were removed, but how? He did not mean to 
speak unpleasantly of any gentleman. He 
mentioned last year a grant of 10,000/. in the 
Treasury department. From clerks of 100/. a 
year, 30/. or 40 /. were taken away, and 70/. 
left to keep soul and body together. But a care- 
ful visitation on all was the best way to prevent 
discontent. A gentleman was removed from 
the Commissariat, and reduced to 1,300/. a year, 
half his salary'; but Ministers cut out a new office 
in the civil list, useless, except to ease some i 
minister, and gave it to him at l ,500/. a year 
besides. Was this economy ? They proposed 
a vice-treasurer of Ireland at 3,500/. a year, be- 
cause he must have eminent endowments as a 
statesman. This was reduced to 2,000/. a year 
by the House ; but Sir G. Hill, now appointed, 
had been a Lord of the Treasury with only 
1000 /. a year: he had a compensation -salary 
besides. He then adverted to Mr. Croker’s 
receiving about 250/. lately, under pretence of 
war salary. (Hear.) This shewed the prin- 
ciples of Ministers’ conduct. If they got out of 
the clutches of the House, they were not 
to be trusted out of sight, therefore he 
wanted to keep them within its dutches. If 
he had a committee, he would examine the 
examiners. Lord Castlercagh, by an indecent 
and disgraceful attempt on that house, did re- 
fuse a committee, and then appointed a com- 
mittee of three gentlemen, members of Parlia- 
ment. God forbid any excesses should occur ; 
he should never do any thing to promote them : 
but our only security was in satisfying the pub- 
lic mind, not with a showy brilliant speech, 
but with actions. (Hear.) Now, when Minis- 
ters talked of a committee, it appeared that when 
any thing was pleasant, they took it on them- 
selves 5 when it was quite different, they wanted 
to temporise with the House : for their sole ob- 
ject was to keep their places. (Hear.) How 
durst they refuse to call Parliament earlier, 
when the people were in beggary ? When 
could gentlemen be better employed than in 
their ^Parliamentary duties at such a period ? 
It would be seen now how some gentlemen 
would act, who said last year they would not 
support Ministers, unless they studied and prac- 
tised economy. What proofs were there of 
their present and effectual sincerity? With 
respect to the committee of inquiry, he pro- 
posed that it should report from day to day. 
Let them then make a report on the office of 
third Secretary of State, an office which was 
perfectly useless : he- would propose, that not 
one of the Ministry should be members of this 
committee : as constituted at present, the com- 
Vol. I. 
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mittee was all a delusion. He should not enter 
on the topic of our fhture expenditure, till he 
knew what line of foreign policy was intended ; 
the House must come to .1 resolution on the 
point, whether we had done enough, in point 
of blood and treasure, for the tranquillity of 
Europe ; if so, Europe must at length be left to 
shift for herself. It was indeed eminently ne- 
cessary that the House should consider deeply 
the wnole posture of our affairs, and not vote 
on a superficial view of things. The object of 
the Amendment was to shew the country that 
some confidence might be reposed in Parlia- 
ment. The lion, gentleman (Mr. Canning) had 
said, he would have adopted the Amendment, 
if it had not been proposed hostilely ; but if the 
Amendment were deserving of notice, what im- 
ported the motives with which it was proposed? 
He concluded by observing, how little desirable 
it could be to enjoy office at present, when 
power was accompanied with so much difficulty, 
and when a short time must evince the necessity 
of reducing many of the great offices of the 
Crown : but that even now office might be de- 
sirable, so far as it might enable an individual to 
render in any manner assistance to his coun- 
toy. , 

Mr. Canning explained. — He had never said 
it was the duty of the House to echo the speech 
from the throne, but its duty not to create un- 
necessary division. lie did not say that he 
would accept the Amendment proposed, ex- 
cept on the terms of the general committee 
being relinquished, which he thought would 
only be a drag-net on their proceedings. 

Mr. SaviUe spoke a few words in favour of 
the Amendment, and proposed a committee 
with the dooi s open, as 111 the case of the Duke 
of York, and that Ministers should now be as 
little screened as then. 

After some desultory conversation, Mr. Pres- 
ton attempted for some time to be heard, but 
the House at length divided, when the numbers 
were — 

For the Amendment . . . . 112 

Against it 264 

Majority in favour of the Address — I $2 

Lord Cochrane then proposed a second amend- 
ment to the address, which, after touching 
upon the general distress of the country, and 
beseeching his Royal Highncjs to rely with 
confidence upon the loyalty and good sense of 
the great body of the people, p: occeded — “ and 
this House, with great humility* begs leave to 
assure your Royal Highness that not one single 
instance can be discovered, in which meeting® 
assembled for the purpose of retitioning for 
Parliamentary Reform, have been accompanied 
with any attempt to disturb the public tran- 
quillity. This was succeeded by a loud laugh 
of derision throughout the House. The Amend- 
ment next adverted to the sinecure places and j 
the civil list, and concluded by earnestly te- j 
commending Parliamentary Reform. His lord- J 
D 
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ship conceived that the adoption of such an 
amendment would be more becoming the dig- 
nity of the House. 

The motion, however, not being seconded, 
fell to the ground. 

The Address was finally agreed to, and a 
committee appointed to prepare the same, ac- 
cording to the usual foims. 

LIST OF THE MINORITY. 


Abercrombie, Hon. J. 

Mackintosh, Sir J. 

AUhoip, Viscount 

Mad oc kb, W. A. 

Anson, Sir George 

Markham, Admiral 

Aubrey, Sir John 

Marlin, John 

Rennet, Hon.H. G. 

Mai tin, Henry 

Bail lie, J. F. 

Milton, Viscount 

Raring, Sir Thomas 

Molyneuv, H. 11. 

Barnett, Janus 

Monek, Sir Charles 

Barnard, Viscount 

Moriand, S. P. 

Birch, Joseph 

Morpeth, Vfccouut 

Brand, lion. Thomas 

Mostyn, Sir Thomas 

Brougham, Henry 

Moore, P. trr 

Browne, Dom. 

Neville, Hon. K. 

Burdett, Sir Francis 

North, Dunley 

Burrell, Hon. P. D. 

Ord, William 

Cally, Thomas 

Ossulston Lord 

Calvert, Charles 

Peirse, Henry 

Carter, John 

Pelham, Hon. C. A> 

Caulfield, Hon. 11. 

Pelham, Hon. C. A. 

Cavendbh, Hon. H. 

Philips, George 

Cochrane, Lord 
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‘Coke, Thomas 

Ponsonbv, Right Hon. G. 

Cur wen, J. C. 

Ponsonhy, Hon. F. C. 

Duncannon, Viscount 

Powlett, Hon. W. 

Dundas, Hon. I. 

Preston, Richard 

Dundas, Charles 

Prittie, Hon. F. A. 

Proby, Hon. Captain 

Douglas, Hon. F. S. 

Ebrington, Viscount. 

Pym, Francis 

Elliot, Hon. William 

Ranclide, Lord 

Fazakerley, J. 

Ridh y. Sir M. W. 

Fergusson, Sir R. C. 

Romiily, Sir Samuel 

Fitzroy, Lord John 

Rowley. Sir William 

Fellowes, Hon. N. 

Russell, Lord G. W. 

Folkstonc, Viscount 

Russell, Lord William 

Frankland, Robert 

Russell, R. C. 

Fremantle, William 

s avdle, Hbany 

Geary, Sir William 

Srudamoie, R. 

Grenfell, Pascoc 

Sharp, Richard 

Gordon, Robert 

Scfh.ii, Karl of 

Grosvenor, Gen. 

Smith, John 

Guise, Sir William 

Smith, Abel 

Halsey, Joseph 

Smith, William 

Hamilton, Sir H. D. 

Smith, G. 

Heathcote, Sir G. 

Stanley, Lord 

Tavistock, Marqnid 

Heron, Sir Robert 

Howard, Hon. W. 

Tierney, Right Hon. G. 

Howorth, Hump. 

Hughes, W. T» 

Towndirnd, T-ordC. 

Townshend, Lord J. 

Hurst, Robert 

Waldegrave, Hon. Capt. 

Jervois, G. P. 

Warn*, J. A. 

Lambton, J. G. 

W r ebb, £. 

tangton, W. O. 

Wilkins, Walter 

Latouche, Rob. jun. 

Wynn, Sir W. W. 

Lemon, Sir William 

W r ynn, C. W. 

Lewis, T. F. 

TEr.i.r.RS. 

Lloyd, J. M. 

Calcraft, John 

Lyttleton, Hon. W. H. 

Hamilton, I^rd A. 

Macdonald, James 

PAIRED OFF. 

Lamb, Ilon.W. Knox, 

Thus. Dickinson, Win. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Friday , January 31. 

Add r kss.] The Marquis of Gholmondeley re- 
ported, that the. Prince Regent had been waited 
upon by the Lords with white staves, and that 
I lis Royal Highness had been graciously pleased 
to appoint to-morrow, at half past two o’clock, 
fo receive the Address of the House. 

Privilege.] A message was brought from 
the Commons by Mr. Wynn and others, 
stating, that the Commons, taking notice that 
at the late conference the same accommoda- 
tion had not been afforded to their Managers, 
as had been provided on former occasions, 
and that the seats for the Managers for the 
Lords had b?cn differently placed, and raised 
higher than before, contrary to ancient usage, 
requested that this might not be drawn into 
precedent, and that the place in which the con- 
ferences were held should be fitted lip as usual. 

The Commons were informed that the Lords 
would return an answer by Messengers of their 
own. 

Adjourned till to-morrow, for the purpose 
of going up with the Address. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Friday , January 31. 

Privilege.] Mr. IV. Wynn, after complain- 
ing that due ceremony had not been observed in 
the reception of the Commons on the conference 
with tlie Lords in the painted chamber, moved, 
that a message be sent to the Lords to the fol- 
lowing effect ; — “ The house taking no- 
tice of a departure from precedent in the last 
conference, pray that the place of meeting be 
restored to its former state.” The motion was 
agreed to. 

Appointment of sheriffs in Ireland. 

Mr. Pons on by rose to inquire of the Secretary 
to the Lore Lieutenant, what proceedings had 
been pursue! by the Irish Government, touch- 
in;/ that most important measure, as affecting 
the interests of Ireland, the appointment of 
Sheriffs ? 

Mr. Peel said, that upon his return to Ireland 
last autumn, he had signified to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant the wish < utertained, that the appoint- 
ment of Sheriffs in that country should be assi- 
milated to the mode employed here. He pro- 
posed, therefore, that the judges who went the 
circuit, should, after their return to Dublin, send 
in to the Lord Chancellor, the names of three 
persons for each county, whom they considered 
fit to serve in that office. That there should 
afterwards be a meeting of all the judges, who 
were to compare their lists, and make any alte- 
ration in them that might appear necessary, 
when they were to be sent, through the Chan- 
cellor, to the Lord Lieutenant. Such was the 
course now adopted with respect to the appoint- 
ment of Sheriffs, in every case where it was 
possible, and he was not aware of any instance 
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where it had been found impossible. From the 
names thus returned one was regularly selected, 
and a letter sent to the individual informing 
him of his appointment, nor was he excused 
from serving, except upon good and sufficient 
allegations. 

Mr. Ponsonby expressed himself perfectly 
satisfied with the answer of the right hon. gen- 
tleman, observing, that the course which had 
been pursued was the best that could be adopted, 
and lie hoped it would be continued. It would 
prove of the utmost benefit to Ireland. 

Maiuu vr.E op tiii* Puke of G lot ester.} — 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer called the at- 
tention of the House to the marriage of his 
Royal Highness the Duke of Glocester. He 
was certain, that all who were as well acquainted 
as himself with the virtues of the parties, would 
be ready to approach with the compliments and 
congratulations usually offered by Parliament on 
such occasions; he therefore moved, that an 
humble address be presented to his Royal j 
Highness the Prince Regent, congratulating him 
on the happy nuptials of her Royal Highness 
the Princess Mary with his Highness the Duke 
of Glocester. 

Mr. Ponsonby was sure it would be satisfac- 
tory to the country to see the House offer their 
congratulations on the present occasion ; but he 
hoped he should not be thought guilty of im- j 
peitinent curiosity, if he asked why that mar- 
riage had not been noticed in the address to his j 
Royal Highness the Prince Regent: he never 
knew an instance where an occurrence of this 
natuie had not been mentioned in the address to 
the throne, and he was glad the hon. gentleman 
had at length recollected the thing, and had 
not passed by altogether a matter of great con- 
gratulation to Parliament. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied, that 
the subject had been omitted in the address 
because it had arisen in the last session. 

Mr. Ponsonby added a few words, when 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved, that 
a message be sent to his Highness the Duke of 
Glocester, and her Royal Highness the Duchess 
of Glocester, to congratulate them on their 
marriage. 

Both the motions were carried tiem. con . and 
gentlemen appointed to can y up the address , 
and the message. 

Parliamentary Reform.] Sir W. Lemon 
presented a petition from the county of Coi n- 
w.ill, praying for a Reform in Parliament. He 
stated, that the petitioners complained of the 
evils arising from an inadequate representation 1 
of the people ; that they wished for reform, but 
had not proposed any wild theory or rash ex- 
periments. If a motion should be made for the 
House to resolve itself into a committee for the 
consideration of this great question, he should 
support it, as he had always done in proposals 
of a similar description. 

The petition was then read ; it referred all 
the distress of the times, and the abuses com- 


monly animadverted on, to the want of an ade-* 
quate representation. That for want of this a 
war had been entered on, irrational in its object, 
and disastrous in its consequences : for want of 
this, the establishment, which after the peace of 
Ryswick was 7,000 men, was now increased to 
1 50,000 ; taxation had become insupportable ; 
general search-warrants had again been intro- 
duced ; the habeas corpus act suspended ; and 
our unhappy fellow subjects in Ireland put to 
the torture. It then proceeded to shew, in how 
few hands the representation of the people 
really lay, and that a majority of the House 
was actually returned by a small body of opu- 
lent proprietors. 

Mr. Brand thought the grievances enumerated 
had been discussed in a temperate manner, and 
the remedy suggested efficacious and safe. — 
Many well-meaning persons might doubtless be 
now alarmed by the wildness and audacity of 
theories which had never been advanced by the 
true friends of Parliamentary Reform ; but they 
who had studied these subjects, knew that such 
theories had no foundation whatever. They 
did not look to the establishment of annual 
Parliaments and universal suffrage ; they knew 
that such plans would, in fact, be the destruction 
of the best part, the popular part, of our system 
of Gov eminent. He had no doubt that the fra- 
mers of the present petition would have entered 
a protest against the resolutions which other 
meetings had come to on this subject, could they 
have anticipated the nature of them. 

Mr. Elliott hoped the anxiety he felt on 90 
momentous a subject, would be nis excuse with 
the House for inti eating them to pause before 
they touched the great and complicated frame 
of our immortal Government. He hoped, that 
all would look at the quarter from whence these 
! proposals for reform had arisen. The views of 
many of its promoters were already sufficiently 
known, and he muted that the language held at 
public meetings, the sentiments expressed in 
! widely disseminated pamphlets, and the venom 
i diffused in weekly publications, would be well 
! examined before we delivered the constitution of 
our ancestors to the insane speculations of these 
state architects. lie was convinced that we could 
not, at this moment, even touch on the subject, 
without adding to the distress of the times, 
and plunging the country into irretrievable dif- 
ficulties. 

The petition was ordered to lie on the table. 

Sir F. Bur Jett said, he had some petitions to 
piesent from Halifax and its neighbourhood, 
praying for a reform of the representation of that 
House. He must protest against some doctrines 
recently laid down, which would be a great and' 
grievous impediment to, and throw an unfair 
onus upon, every member who, in the exercise 
of lira duty, presented a petition to Parliament, 
as well as oeing injurious to the just rights and 
claims of the petitioners. Kv< ry member should 
he protected/ in his own individual pi ivileges ; 
nnd one of the chief points of the privileges of 
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. that House depended on each individual mem- 
ber’s light being secured against the attempts of' 
large and overbearing majorities. The petitions 
he was about to present, he had not felt it his 
duty to read throughout, but he had read their 
prayer. He woula not presume to intercept or 
stop a petition to the House, simply by his own 
judgment of it. He felt it to be the duty of a 
member to submit petitions to the House, which, 
after hearing them, might deal with them as it 
thought proper. He aid not consider himself 
at all answerable for the opinions and doctrines 
they contained ; nor was he bound to maintain 
the principles they might advance. He should 
adopt that course which was best suited to his 
own judgment, for the attainment of the great 
object of a reform of the representation, to 
which end he felt most anxious to contribute. 
The period was arrived when the consideration 
of this great question CQuld no longer be defer- 
red ; and if the House met it, and considered it 
with fairness and candour, by which he intend- 
ed to regulate his own conduct, then the public 
tranquillity and harmony might be ensured; 
which, if candour and fairness were not observ- 
ed by the House, would be endangered or de- 
stroyed. His wish was to unite all that were 
within the House, with all that were without, in 
one bond towards die Crown : and such wishes 
were now most likely, from circumstances, to 
be brought to a favourable issue, so universally 
desired by all honest men- (Hear.) 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer observed, 
that the rule of Parliament was, that a member 
is bound to state the substance of the petition he 
presents, and so far to identify himself with it 
as to say that it appears to contain nothing im- 
proper or disrespectful to the House. If any 
other rule than this were adopted, the table 
might be covered, and the journals filled, with 
false and atrocious libels. He nn; i .t, therefore, 
refer to the Speaker to know whether the hon. 
baronet had read the petition he was about o 
present. 

The Speaker said, there were two clear points 
on this subject. The first was, that it was the 
duty of any member to state the substance of the 
petition he wished to present. The l louse 
could then judge as to the propriety of receiving 
it. Secondly, it was the 1 member’s duty to 
know if it was respectfully couched ; if not, 
he departed from the line of his duty in offer- 
ing it. 

Sir F. Burdett had certainly not read the pe- 
tition throughout : he had read tne prayer. He 
understood the substance of it to be a complaint 
of the want of a proper representation of the 
people in the Commons’ House of Parliament. 
He did not believe that the petitions contained 
any offensive dr insulting expressions ; but he 
could not take upon himself to say what the 
< Hguse might think of them. 

. The Speaker .observed, that he was thus to 
> understand from the hon. baronet, that he saw 
nothing offensive in the petitions. 
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Sir F. Burden said, he had so many petitions 
to present on this subject, that to read them all 
through, would take up the whole time of the 
session. 

The Attorney ‘General remarked, that the hon. 
baronet had said, that he had not read the peti- 
tions; and that he had not time enough to spare 
to undertake the reading of all he had to offer. 
That tedious and painful operation must, how- 
ever, be undergone by the House itself, which 
might thereby be compelled to the trouble of 
hearing them, whether they were gross insults 
or not. For one, he wished to say distinctly, 
and he was disposed to follow the highest au- 
thorities on the subject, that he was willing to 
throw open die doors wide for ieceiving peti- 
tions. He had himself that day received a pe- 
tition, which he thought it his duty to read be- 
fore presenting it. He then objected to it ; not 
because it affronted the privileges or dignity of 
the House, but because it stated certain facts of 
which he had not competent knowledge, and 
which might convey serious charges against in- 
dividuals. He mignt have brought it to the 
House, because he had read die prayer of it ; 
but he always considered it the practice of Par- 
liament, that a member should read a petition ; 
otherwise he might be instrumental in bringing 
heavy charges against persons who could not 
immediately defend themselves. 

Mr. Brougham said, the learned gentleman 
seemed to wish to carry his rule too far. Ac- 
cording to his doctrine, it was not merely by 
reading, but making some rule by which the 
parties weie to come to his chambers, that he 
might ascertain all the facts. As the learned 
gentleman appeared to have put himself into a 
new situation respecting the practice in petition- 
ing the House, he hoped he would consult the 
best authorities upon the subject, and then he 
would probably be told, that he was totally mis- 
informed on the matter in question. 

Mr. C. IVynn diought, that if it was the duty 
of a member to present any petition, it was 
equally hir. duty to read it. The House had no 
protection in such cases, but its confidence in 
its own members, as to whether a petition be 
offensive or insulting. Respecting the present 
petition, the House had not that species of se- 
curity which it hud a right to demand. 

Mr. Abercrombie understood the highest au- 
thority in that House to say, in substance, that 
the hon. baronet had complied with what was 
required. 

The Speaker observed, with respect to the 
hon. member’s not knowing of any disrespectful 
language in the petition, that as no member was 
compellable out of doors to present any petition, 
so, in doors, he was not entitled to present that 
of which he had no knowledge. 

Mr. Abercrombie said, that the policy which 
it seemed now intended to adopt, appeared to 
him very objectionable. An attempt was now 
made to oppose an additional barrier against the 
■ecc priori of petitions, by a strict examination 
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of every member presenting them, and by in- 
terrogating him as to whether he had read them : 
and if he happened not to have read them 
throughout, to move for their rejection. The 
hon. baronet had said, that he had read the 
prayer and an abstract of the contents ; but the 
question was simply, whether an individual 
member’s opinion on the subject of offensive 
matter was to be taken. The language of a 
petition might receive a great variety of con- 
structions from different persons. The learned 
Attorney-General had said, that lie refused to 
present a petition because it contained charges 
against individuals; there was nothing to find 
fault with in that. He (Mr. A.) should wish to 
follow the example of the late Mr. Whitbread, 
who occasionally offered petitions which he 
candidly stated he was not prepared to support. 
Mr. Whitbread said, that the House ought to 
be accessible to the complaints a/id prayers of 
petitioners, that lie would go to the extent of 
presenting the petition, but that the petitioner 
had no right to expect any thing more from 
him. He believed, were Mr. Whitbread fortu- 
nately now a member of that House, he would 
have opposed firmly the sort of examination 
which the Attorney-general appeared desirous 
to introduce, with the professed view of find- 
ing whether a petition contained any thing dis- 
respectful. 

Mr. Canning remarked, that the consideration 
of what an individual might conceive for his 
own rule of conduct, was quite beside the prac- 
tical point. It might be quite right in certain 
cases for a member to be assured of all the facts 
stated in a petition, and in others it might not 
be so necessary. That was a question for the 
member’s exercise of his duty and discretion. 
But it had been laid down by the highest au- 
thority, and had been .admitted in practice, that 
the House had a right to know that members 
had read the petitions which they presented. 

Sir Gilbert Heath cote observed, that the right 
honourable gentleman had already made his de- 
claration against all reform ; and he might 
thercfoie think a petition praying for it quite 
indecorous. (Hear,) But how could it appear 
so to him (Sir G. H.), who was a friend to re- 
form, and must therefore think such a petition 
constitutional ? The question about presenting 
petitions must, therefore, in his mind, be re- 
solved into merely a matter of individual judg- 
ment as to its exercise. 

Mr. Canning said, that the hon. baronet had 
certainly misunderstood him. lit* had not stated 
whether a member ought to use his own judg- 
ment or not; but that, by the rule of the House, 
he ought to have read the petition before he 
presented it. That was matter of fact, and not 
of opinion. 

Sir Gilbert Heathcote maintained, that the 
point remained as he had stated it. It was 
mere matter of private judgment. 

On the question being put, that the Halifax 
petition be brought up, 
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Mr. Canning rose again, and asked, u Has the 
hon. member read it 

Sir F, Burdett observed, it was quite possible 
that a member of Parliament might not be able 
to read ; in former times it was well known to 
have been the case, and many put down their 
marks. However, he should give the right hon. 
gentleman no answer. He came there with 
these petitions to represent grievances beyond 
the ability of the country to bear — not for him- 
self, but speaking the voice of half a million of 
Englishmen. Would they say, that they would 
not listen to them in their complaints of the 
state of the representation, and set up lawyers 
to make cross-examinations of members, though 
the signatures to the petitions were undoubted ? 
He had read abstracts or extracts of these 
petitions, though he had not read all the 
parchments throughout ; and he could prove by 
reference, if he chose, that the House had re- 
ceived petitions, chaining corruption on the 
present representation, in terms much stronger 
than some others which they had thought it 
proper to reject. (Hear,) 

Mr. Canning requested the Speaker, as the 
debate had taken a wider range, to lay down 
the rule on this subject again. 

The Speaker said, the rule was as he had be- 
fore stated it, a member was bound to have read 
the petition he presents. $ 

Mr. Canning , upon the high authority of the 
Speaker, and the necessity of strictly adhering 
to the rules of the House, must feci himselF 
forced to oppose this unread petition. 

Mr. Brougham said, that no member had a 
higher respect for the Chair than he had, and 
none was disposed to bow with more reverence 
to its decisions (hear) ; yet he must beg the 
right hon. Speaker, from a regard to the privi- 
leges of every member of the House, and the re- j 
gularity of its proceedings, so closely connected j 
with the safety of the country, to pause, after 
the zeal, and he might even add, the presump- 
tion of the right hon, gentleman opposite.-^- 
(Hear.) lie had talked of rules in that House, 
as if they were matters decided by vote, and 
like standing orders. The dictum of the present 
or of any other Speaker (he meant to say it with 
respect) was only the opinion of an individual, 
however high his rank in the House. (Hear. ) 
The rule mentioned could not be shewn to de- 
rive its authority from any vote of the House 
put from the Chair, and adopted. Therefore, 
the right hon. gentleman opposite could not 
engraft upon the opinion of the Speaker a right 
of putting questions to a member. He could 
shew, that the right hon. gentleman did not 
know to what extent he was proceeding when 
he flung out a sort of threat. (Hear.) He 
endeavoured to give a warning to members, ^and 
to tell them, that thfeugh they brought petitions J 
from half a million of fellow subjects, or front j 
all England, yet they should have an introdu cJ 
tory question put to them before any of theiri 
petitions should be received. No individual 
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member had a right to presume to do this ; that he was placed in a situation by the petl- 
though he might move to refer the point to the tioners and his sense of duty* which he had 
Chair, and then it would remain for the House not himself sought, and which might even be 
itself to decide. It was for the House itself to considered as a hardship. Numerous peti- 
protect its own privileges, and not for the right tions were sent him to present, of all the con- 
hon. gentleman, or any among his various col- tents of which it was laborious to attain a 
leagues. (Hear.) He suspected, that this would knowledge, and of all the principles of which 
be the first time that ever the Chair put such a he might not entirely approve. Many of them 
question of examination, except to a witness, or came From the county he (Lord L.) represented, 
one against whom charges had U'cn made. It though the petitioners had lather chosen to 
might be denied, that a cross-examination was communicate through the hon. baronet than 
attempted ; but it was at least a new mode and through him. He (Sir Francis) had truly stated, 
an innovation. (Hear.) If this new interroga- that he felt it a great task to read tnem all, 
tory were submitted to, then it might be at- and a rule which imposed this task might be 
tempted to extract an opinion, and to consider considered as a demand with which he could 
the question of a member's judgment. And not comply, consistently with presenting the 
tliis novelty was attempted at a period when great mass of papers intiusted to his care, 
all England was petitioning, or ready to pe- The Mouse, on the other hand, required of 
tition, on the score of their severe grievances every member who brought forward petitions, 
and sufferings ! He conjured the Speaker and that lie should have read them, and that they 
the House to pause awhiL'bcfbte the introduction should have the security of his judgment and 
of a new practice, of which no vestige appeared discretion against any offensive or insulting 
in the votes or standing orders of -he H ’mguage in which their frameis might be 

Mr. Bragge Bathurst said, the hon. member's pleased to couch them. Here was the point 
speech was addressed partly to the chair and of form ; this was the matter at issue between 
partly to the members, with a kind of threat as the lion, baronet and the House. It was a 
to consequences. The only novelty he found matter of fooling or convenience with him 
was, that a member made a petition a part oft (Sir F. B.): and he (Lord L.) confidud in the 
his speech, and then said he had not read the 1 good sense of the hon. baionet, that lie would 
petition. lie appealed to the House, whether it , not bring Parliament into a contest with the 
ever happened that a petition were received ! country, or array the petitioner, whose prayers 
under such circumstances. The practice of ho presented, against the assembly to which 
Mr. Whitbread, now no more, was alluded to : - they applied, on a mere point oi personal feel- 
his conduct was correct ; for in certain cases, j ing or accommodation. lie himself, coming 
he fairly stated diat he was not answerable for from that pail of the country where the pe- 
the contents of petitions. He had heard that j titioners resided, and being well acquainted 
gentleman frequently say, lie had looked at a . with their temper and situation, not only from 
petition, and had seen nothing wrong or often- j personal knowledge, but from the information 
sive in it. This practice was always adopted ' of others, might take it upon him to tell the 
expressly or implied. Where were they to ! House, that if their language was violent and 
look for principles of regulation but to ancient ' intempera' f there weie many apologies to be 
practice r It was true enough, that the Speaker ' made for it : and that it was not always a true 
was only the mouth of the House ; and if his expression jf their deliberate sentiments, or the 
right hon. friend (Mr. C.J, speaking of himself, real state of their minds. In his opinion a 
had said, he would do t his or that, he was only . wide distinction was to be made between the 
using language common in Parliament. The designs and disposition of the petitioners and 
cross-examination, as it was called, amounted the reprehem >hle terms to which the House had 
only to this — whether a member had complied objected. The people were in great distress, 
witn the rules observed in the common w;>y of without employment, or the prospect of return- 
doing the public business. It was too much ing prosperity. In the extremity of their trou- 
now to go against the experience of ages. ble they looked about for an alleviation of their 
Sir S. Romilly said, though he should vote sufferings, or a remedy for the’r grievances : 
for receiving the petition, yet he had always and in this state they were told, that by sub- 
thought it his duty to read a petition before scribing their names to a petition for Parlia- 
he offered it, out of respect fco the house, mentary Reform, they might obtain a relief 
(Hear.) Yet he should vote for it, for the ■ from their burdens, through political changes, 


-ule was not universal and admitting of no ex- 
:eptions. (Hear.) There might bp an ex- 
reption in this instance, when the hon. ba- 
onet said he had so many petitions on the 


and secure themselves against the recurrence 
of similar eviL. (Hear.) Men in distress are 
not disposed to examine very scrupulously into 
the truth or propriety of any measure that holds 


ame subject, and when he stated, that he, out the hope or prospect of a beneficial change, 
.new the substance, and did not believe that : The petitioners, though they thus subscribed 
contained any improper matter. ; violent petitions, were not violent men, and 

Lord Laseellej could not help seeing, from 1 ought not to be judged of according to the strict 
■ language and conduct of the hon. baronet, ; import of expressions which many of them did 
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not weigh, and which some of them did not un- 
derstand. {Hear, hear. J The intemperate re- 
solutions to which they came at public meet- 
ings were no index of the real, deliberate, and 
matured opinions of those who voted them by 
acclamation. Although he had not been ap- 
plied to for the purpose of presenting the peti- 
tions which were put into the hands of the hon. 
baronet, he would tell the House the connexion 
he had with some of the petitioners, and the 
answer he returned to their inquiries. He had 
been asked his opinion concerning the propriety 
of a member presenting petitions which, from 
his political sentiments, he could not support : 
and if he himself would present petitions for 
Parliamentary Hefoim. His reply was, that 
he would consider it as a matter of duty to 
carry to the House any petition for Reform, 
however far its prayer extended, if it was 
couched in decent and respectful language, and 
contained no matter menacing or insulting to 
the House. He told them, moreover, that he 
did not agree with them in the necessity of 
Reform, or the scheme of reformation they pro- 
posed ; and that if they thought their petition 
would have more weight when presented by 
one whose opinions came nearer to their own, 
he would recommend them to apply to an- 
other. The petitioners had taken his recom- 
mendation. Such had been his answer, and 
-uch was his conduct. .lie would be sorry that, 
by any perseverance on the pait of the hon. 
baronet, the House should be driven to appear 
regardless of the applications of such men as 
he had desciibed, or be placed in conflict with 
the misguided, led astray by those who took 
advantage of their sufferings to inflame their 
minds. He would regret this circumstance the 
moie, because a refusal of their petitions would 
answer the very purpose of those who were 
the chief instruments in forwarding them, and 
who ini used violence and extravagance into 
them, With the design of securing their rejec- 
tion. This was a matter, however, for the 
House to decide upon; and it might not be 
disposed to allow itself to be approached in 
disrespectful language, whatever were the mo- 
tives of tlie applicants. If the house could 
reconcile itself to receive them, or if the hon. 
baronet sui rendered his stand on the point of 
form, he (Lord I..) would be gratified in the 
present instance, because he believed the real 
dignity of Parliament was not involved in the 
question. If he were of a contrary opinion, 
and conceived that the privileges, or the dignity 
of Parliament would be compromised by consent- 
ing to receive the present petition, he would 
be the last man to yield an atom, or to retire from 
his ground an inch, though the House were 
surrounded by half a million of men, or all the 
petitioners whose applications the hon. baronet 
.stated would be laid on the table: because he 
was convinced, that the surrender of one pri- 
vilege from menace or intimidation would only 
invite farther attacks. 
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Sir F. Burdett wished to set the noble lord 
right in one thing. He (Sir F.) had never de-- 
clared that he was hostile to tfie principles of 
the petitioners : he had only said, that he was 
not pledged to support them. He meant to 
steer a moderate rational course, and to en- 
deavour to unite all classes in an understand- 
ing of the wishes of the great body of the pe- 
titioners, on the subject of reform. He would 
be sorry to bring the House into contest with 
the country on a mere point of form, or per- 
sonal convenience: and he had made the 
stand that he did against the rule laid down, 
not from any pertinacity, but because he thought 
the light of petitioning involved in the ques- 
tion. Some of the petitions which he held in 
his hand he had read since Ik? came into the 
House, and would move that they be brought 
up. {Hear, hear.) He moved, therefore, that 
a petition which he presented from certain in- 
habitants of Halifax, in Yorkshire, and its vici- 
nity, be brought up. 

Mr. Canning rose to explain, and said, he 
would not press the reading of the other pe- 
titions. 

Lord Cochrane objected to the rule that had 
been laid down, imposing upon a member the 
necessity of leading petitions before he pre- 
sented tnem. Cases might occur in which a 
member might receive so many, or have so 
little time, that he could not peruse them ail : 
and thus the subject might suffer because the 
representatives of the people could not learn 
their zr. ievances. 

The petition was then brought up, read, and 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Sir F. Burdctt presented three other peti- 
tions from inhabitants of the town and neigh- 
bourhood of Halifax, two of them praying for 
universal suffrage and annual Parliaments, and 
one for annual Parliaments and suffrage co-cx- 
tensive witli direct taxation. They were all 
read and ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. Brougham observed, that after hearing 
these three petitions, and many others that 
were offered to the House with the same prayer, 
he could not help making a few remarks to 
counteract the absurd and pernicious doctrines 
that they contained, and to call the attention 1 
of Parliament and the country to one of the .■ 
ridiculous blunders, or wilful niisrepresenta- , 
tions, on which they all proceeded. He had ' 
the greatest respect for some of the petitioners: ; 
lie gave them credit for the best intentions, \ 
and he could find apologies for all their errors : 
but he was sure they had never read or consi- 
dered the petitions which they subscribed; 
they had never weighed the principles which 
they contained, or the consequences to which ! 
they would lead. They were goaded on with j 
distress : they felt all those sufferings and em- ; 
barrassments so feelingly described by the noble i 
lord (Lascellcs) opposite; and when they look- j 
ed for a remedy, they were told by those who ; 
were too well informed and artful to be them- f 
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selves deceived, that they could only obtain 
relief by annual Parliaments and universal 
suffrage. . He (Mr. B.) had no objection that 
those subjects should be discussed, that they 
should lx- entertained as political questions, 
that apjdications should made to the HoUvse 
to support them : but what excited his displea- 
sure was, that those who must have read the 
history of their counti y, who were not igno- 
rant men, who had reflected long on what they 
were doing, urged the uninstructed and illiterate 
to demand universal suffrage as their birthright, 
to place it in the same rank with personal li- 
berty or secui it v of pi operty, to declare it the 
ancient imprescriptible rights of Englishmen ; 
and told those whose opinions they directed, 
as a matfei of history, that it was for this right 
iheir ancestors fought and bled. The men who 
made these statements must know they were 
propagating delusions ; and that truth and fact 
were gainst them. He was not unacquainted 
with the history of his country ; but he had 
neve i iLud in any historian, or in rny account 
of th' constitution of England, that our an- 
cestors fought and bled for universal suffrage : 
or that in the struggles between the Crown ana 
tile people, on two vei y important occasions, 
when our rights and liberties were the subject 
v of contention, in the time of King John and 
Charles I., this political doctrine was ever 
though: of by our brave and patriotic fore- 
fathers. In the former of these periods, so far 
were our ancestors from allowing universal 
suffrage, or every man who had attained the age 
of ”1 te vote, that the great body of the people 
were not itpresen led at all; or if represented, 
were ^presented in a way very different from 
that now contended for, or as die property of 
their masters. They were, in feci, in the state 
of the most degrading vilbnnge, and treated 
rather like beasts of burden than as beings ca- 
pable of political right. Those who spread the 
delusive cry of universal suffugc could not. be 
ignorant of these things, and must intend to 
mislead those o\yr whom their influence ex- 
tended. But though the people were misled in 
the present times, their opinions should be 
treated with gentleness, and theii enors cor- 
rected with mildness. If, instead of shutting 
the doors of Pailiament to the petitions of pub- 
lic meetings : if, instead of taking any severe 
methods of prcvcn.mg tluai meetings from as- 
sembling to petition, an attempt were made to 
convince them by sound reasoning and rational 
argument, much would be done to conciliate 
their minds, and allay their irritation ; much 
would be done for the cause of good order and 
constitutional liberty. (Hear, hear, from all 
parts of the House. ) 

Report op th k Address.] The motion 
being made that the Report on the Address be 
brought up, 

Sir Robert Heron rose to oppose it. The 
arguments which had beer stated in support of 
Jtfie amendment, he contended, had not been 
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answered. A right hon. gentleman (Mr. Can- 
ning) was at first so pleased with the amend- 
ment, that he thought of supporting it. lie 
talked even of his own resignation as a possible 
event. (A laugh.) The remainder of his speech 
was, however, occupied with a subject foreign 
both to the addiess and the speech; namely, 
Parliamentary Reform. This topic at once 
overpowered all his own reflections, and filled 
him with such inspiration, that he poured forth 
a rhapsody of ensanguined clouds, assassins, 
robbers, war-blazes, twilight, and hobgoblins. — 
(A laugh.) If the present system was per- 
severed in, he was persuaded that the in- 
terest of the national debt could not be paid. 
What could be done in tills case ? Were we to 
contemplate a national bankruptcy ? and how 
could the House rest satisfied with itself, or 
justify its proceedings to the country, if it in- 
curred such a risk without first exhausting 
every resource of retrenchment and economy ? — 
The hon. baronet animadverted on several 
statements of Mr. Bankes, and contended, that 
he was both wrong in his facts and his infer- 
ence, when he said that the nation did not 
suffer under the pressure of taxation, because 
last year it had felt no lelief from taking off 
1 7 millions of taxes. Seventeen millions were 
not reduced last year, because, though the pro- 
perty-tax was abolished last year, three quarters 
of it were paid in this. He objected, likewise, 
to some statements in the speech of an hon. 
gentleman behind him (Mr. Curwen), who 
mentioned, that the subscriptions for the relief 
of the poor did not exceed 200,000/. in all the 
kingdom. This by no means included the 
amount of the charities applied for the allevia- 
tion of distress, as the hand of private bene- 
volence distributed more than ever appeared 
in a subscription list, or was brought forward at 
public meetings. But it was melancholy to reflect, 
that all this was insufficient, and the resources 
of charity would be exhausted at the very 
time they woiJd be most required, when those 
who had at first contributed were forced them- 
selves to be dependent on the contributions of 
others. This v is not the proper time for con- 
sidering retrenchment ; but hr would mention 
a few of the heads in which it should be tried. 
The army was one : but while our present po- 
licy was maintained, any reduction of it that 
could take place would be of trifling amount. 
We must withdraw our troops from the sup- 
poi t of legitimacy or despotism abroad, before 
we could diminish our military establishment 
to any extent : and then our people, who were 
now irritated by taxes, levied to support a stand- 
ing army, so as to render a standing army ne- 
cessary to repress their violences, would, by the 
reduction of their burdens, return to good order 
and tranquillity. Another head of retrench- 
ment were pensjons and sinecures, which should 
be entirely abolished, where they were not a 
reward for important public services. — The 
hon. baronet next adverted to the enormous 
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amount of the civil list. It had been well said, 
that the eyes of the people were directed to 
that House, and there was no point on which 
they were more anxious, or felt a greater de- 
gree of irritation. They were justly desirous 
that a considerable retrenchment should be 
made in this branch, more especially as all 
classes were obliged to suffer unparalleled pri- 
vations, and even to forego the ordinary com- 
forts of life. (Hear , hear.) But what nad his 
Majesty’s Ministers done on this subject in the 
last session of Parliament? To the utmost 
astonishment of the nation, and which natu- 
rally provoked the greatest indignation, they 
had increased the civil list by an additional 
charge of 260,000 /. It was impossible for any 
thing to produce more painful reflections, par- 
ticularly at a period when every Sovereign on 
the continent of Europe was advised to di- 
minish his expenses. (Hear, hear.) Ministers, 
however, regardless of the distresses and wants 
of a suffering people, had thought proper to add 
the sum of 260, ooo/. to the already enormous 
civil list. And for what purpose was this 
great addition made ? Was it for any useful 
purpose whatever, either to support the real 
dignity of the Crown, or to increase the per- 
sonal comfoits of the Sovereign ? No ; it was 
as wanton as it was useless ; equally unneces- 
sary to the enjoyments of the Prince Regent, 
ana irritating to the people : in fact, intended 
for no other purpose than to increase the emo- 
luments of the offices of pageantry. (Hear.) 
Another cause which had increased the public 
difficulties was the unfortunate, the narrow, the 
selfish policy of endeavouring, during the war, 
to maintain a monopoly of commerce. Igno- 
rant and mistaken in the soundest principles of 
legislation were they who had recommended 
and sanctioned this measure. We should keep 
trade as free and open as possible ; but a dif- 
ferent course had been adopted, and what was 
the consequence? It had cemented, as all 
wise and rational men must have anticipated, 
the barriers of the continental system against 
us. The right hon. gentleman (Mr. Canning) 
had told the House, that our difficulties were 
only temporary ; but there was nothing in the 
prospect of things to make us think diem so, 
unless Ministers would yield to the unanimous 
voice of the country, and reduce our expendi- 
ture within our income. Whenever wc talked 
of economy and retrenchment, we were told 
that we ought to trust to Ministers ; but what 
grounds had we to repose any confidence in 
them ? Did their conduct last year correspond 
with their promises? The very first thing 
they attempted was, to renew a most odious, 
unjust, ana oppressive tax, in order to main- 
tain a most unnecessary, unconstitutional, and 
burdensome establishment. (Hear, hear.) What, 
then, should we suffer ourselves to be again de- 
luded ? Let the House and the people remem- 
ber, that Ministers would make no reduction 
whatever, until they were actually forced to do 
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it by the good sense, the wisdom, and firmness 
of Parliament, assisted and strengthened by* 
the general cries of a suffering and exhausted 
country. What further assurance, therefore, 
had we that Ministers would not practise the 
same delusions, that they would not resort to 
the same oppressive measures in the present 
session ? The only inducement that we could 
have to trust in them, the only additional 
ground upon which they could ask for confi- 
dence, was one of the most flagrant and shame- 
ful instances of piofligacy that had been ever 
exhibited by any set of Ministers— namely, the 
appointment of the right hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Canning), who had accepted, with an enor* 
mous salary, the sinecure office of ambassador 
to the King of Portugal, who then resided, and 
had ever since continued to reside, in the 
Brazils. ( Much cheering.) This, and this only, 
was the additional ground upon which his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers could now call on the House 
to rely on their promises of economy. 

The repo it was then brought up, agreed to, 
and ordered to be presented by the whole 
House. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Saturday, Feb . 1. / 

Their lordships met at two o’clock, and, 
after prayers, proceeded in state to Carlton- 
house, to present their address on the speech 
of his Royal Highness the Prince Regent. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Saturday, February j 

The house assembled soon after two o’clock, j 
when Lord G. Beresford appeared at the bar. ! 
and informed them, that the Prince Regent had i 
appointed three o’clock this day to receive the ' 
address voted on Thursday last. > 

Public Accounts.] The Chancellor of the : 
Exchequer presented a message from the Prince 
Regent, acquainting the House, that he had 
given directions for laying before the House 
the state of the public accounts, and the csti- j 
mates for the current year ; and, on the motion 
of the right hon. gentleman, the message was ; 
ordered to be taken into consideration on . 
Monday next. 

Coli.hction’ OF Tithes.] Mr. Saville gave 
notice that soon after the Easter recess, he should , 
feel it to be his duty to bring the interesting • 
question of tithes before the House. j 

The House then went in procession with the \ 
Address. i 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Monday , February 3. 

The Lord Chancellor reported, that the ad- 
dress had been presented on Saturday to the ; 
Prince, who had returned an answer, which he. 
read, expressing the Prince's thanks for the ad-. 
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d ress, and his confidence in the loyalty, wisdom, 
’and exertions of Parliament to meet the difficul- 
ties of the times, and to preserve the constitu- 
tion under which the people of this country had 
the happiness to live. 

The Marquis of C 'kolmmdeky reported the 
answer of the Queen, and the Duke of Mon - 
trose reported the answer of the Duke and 
Duchessof Gloucester, to addresses of the I louse, 
on occasion of the marriage of the Duke and 
Duchess. 

On the motion of the Lord. Chancellor , it was 
ordered that a message be sent to the Commons, 
stating that the Lords had not been aware of 
the alterations made in the place for conferences 
between the two houses, and that it should be 
restored to its former state. 

Liberty of the Surjhct.I The Earl of 
Thanet presented a petition from M r . Hunt, 
which, as it was couched in respectful language, 
he thought it his duty to offer, without giving 
any opinion upon it. 

The petition was read by the clerk, and 
stated, that a conspiracy existed among certain 
persons against his character and his life — a 
fact which he offered to prove at their lordships’ 
bar ; and upon proving it, he prayed that the 
House would give him its protection. 

The petitioner then stated, that he had given 
proofs of his loyalty and fidelity to his Sove- 
reign and count! yon different occasions; that 
when a circular was sent round to the different 
lords lieutenants on occasion of the first alarm 
of invasion, duiing the late war, to nscerbtth 
what assistance the farmers could give to the 
Govern mint for the conveyance of troops, and 
generally for the public service in case of emer- 
gency, he had, being then a farmer in Wiltshiie, 
offered lO horses, 16 waggons, and every thing 
he could command, besides his personal ser- 
vices, it being his opinion that property and life 
itself were nothing in comparison with the ho- 
nour, independence, and interests of the coun- 
try; that in 180:3 also, on another occasion of 
an alaim of invasion, when it had been deter- 
mined to call for the set vices of volunteers, he 
had been very active in his district in promoting 
that object, and received assurances from <he 
Earl of Pembroke, that his activity and exer- 
tions would be represented to his Majesty’s mi- 
nisters. 1 hat upon the same principle or doing 
every thing in his power tor the interests of the 
country, he had lately attended meetings, call- 
ed together for the purposes of petitioning for a 
reform in the representation of the people in 
parliament, the oniv :emedy for the distresses 
under which the country laboured, and had at- 
tended a meeting at Bristol, where petition 
was agreed to for the above purpose, and signed 
by 20,000 persons, which petition had since 
been presented to the other House of Parlia- 
ment. The petition then stated the circum- 
stance of a boy having been taken by police- 
officeis, and imprisoned for rearing down bills 
reflecting on the conduct and character of the 
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petitioner, which had been printed by the po- 
lice printer, and put up at 10 o’clock at night, 
the police-officers being ordered to prevent their 
being token down, & c. All these facts the pe- 
titioner offered to prove, and prayed, that on 
proving, he might have such protection and re- 
lief as the circumstances appeared to demand. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that attending to 
the language of the petition, it appeared to 
be such as there could be no objection to; and 
as the House was always desirous to receive 
and pay a proper attention to petitions, he would 
have been glad that this should be received if 
it were a petition upon which the House could 
institute any proceeding: but the petition call- 
ed upon the House to exercise an original juris- 
diction, the constitution having said that it had 
no original jurisdiction. The law was open, 
and the petitioner must, in the first place, seek 
his remedy elsewhere: but their lordships had 
no jurisdiction in the case, and the petition could 
not be received. 

The Earl of Thanet then presented a petition 
from Thomas Dugood, of the parish of St. 
Paul, Covent-garden, in the city of Westmin- 
ster, which was read, as follows : 

“ That your petitioner is a parentless and 
friendless boy, seventeen years of age, who, 
until lately seized by two police-officers and 
sent to prison by the police, obtained the ho- 
nest means of living by the sale of Religious 
and Moral Tracts, which he used to purchase 
of Mr. Collins of Pater noster-i ow. 

“ That your petitioner has, for more than 
four months last past, lodged, and he still lodges, 
at the house of Keeran Shields, who Jives at 
No. 13, Gei’s-court, Oxford-street, and who is 
a caiter to Mr. White of Mortimer-sticet, and 
who is also a watchman in Marylebone parish. 

“ That your petitioner has never in his lit-: 
lived as a vagrant, but has always had a settled 
home, has always pursued an honest and vi- 
sible means of getting his living, has always 
been, and is i ady to prove that he always has 
been an industrious, a peaceable, sober, honest, 
and orderly person. 

“ M hat, on loth of Jauuai y 1817, youi 
petitioner, for having pulled down a posting 
bill, printed by J. JJo<wnej y who is the printer 
to the police, and which bill was entitled, ‘ Mr . 
Hunt hissed out of the city uf Bristol,* was com- 
mitted by Mr. Sellon, to the new prison, Clcrk- 
enwell, wheiehewas kept on biead and wa- 
ter, and compelled to lie on the bare boards 
until the twenty-second of the same month, 
when he was tied, with about fifty others, to a 
long rope, or cable, and marched to Hicks’s 
Hall, and there let loose. 

“ That your petitioner has often heard it said, 
that the law affords protection to the poor as well 
as the rich, and that, if unable to obtain redress 
any wheie else, every subject of his Majesty has 
the road of petition open to him; therefore 
your petitioner, being unable to obtain redress 
in any other manner for the grievous wrongs 
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done him by the Magistrate of the police, mos 
humbly implores your Honourable House to af 
ford him protection and icdress, and to that end 
he prays your Honourable House to permit him 
to prove at the bar of your Honourable House 
all and several the allegations contained in this 
his most humble petition. 

« And your petitioner will ever pray.” 

The Lord Chancellor said, their lordships 
must be aware that the same objection applied 
to this petition. The House had no jurisdic- 
tion, and could not, consistently with its rules, 
receive the petition. 

No motion was made for either of the peti- 
tions lying on the table, and the matter dropped. 

Message from th e Prince Rk< ; ent.] Lord 
Sidmouth presented a message to the House 
from the Prince Regent, which was read by the 
Lord Chancellory as follows ; — 

“ His Royal Highness the Prince Regent, act- 
ingin the name and on the behalf of his Majesty, 
has given orders that there be laid befoi e tin 
House of Lords papeis containing information 
i espectmg certain practices, meetings, and com- 
binations in the metropolis, and in different 
parts of the kingdom, evidently calculated to 
endanger the puluic tianquillity* to alienate the 
affections of his Majesty’s subjects from his Ma 
jesty’s person and government, and to biing 
into hatred and contempt the whole system of 
our laws and constitution. 

" Ilis Royal Highness recommends to the 
House of Louis to take these papers into their 
immediate and serious considei ation.” 

Lord Sidmouth laid the papers on the table, 
and moved, that the message be taken into con- 
sideration to-morrow. 

Thanks to Loud Exmouth.] Loid Mel- 
r ville rose to move the thanks of the House 
to Lord Viscount Exmouth, &c. for the suc- 
cessful result of the attack upon Algiers. His 
lordship brieily stated some of the particu- 
lars of the attack, and mentioned an additional 
incident shewing the skill and judgment of 
Lord Exmouth ; that his lordship having, pre- 
fioiuslv to leaving London, minutely detail- 
ed to the Admiralty his plan of attack, it was 
found on the receipt of the dispatches that the 
actual attack corresponded in almost every par- 
ticular, even the most minute, with the plan 
previously arranged. After highly praising the 
conduct of Lord Exmouth, ana the officers 
employed upon that occasion, and the undaunt- 
ed bravery of the seamen which overcame every 
difficulty and danger, and also the conduct of 
the Netnerland Admiral Capellen, his lordship 
concluded by moving the thanks of the House 
to Lord Viscount Exmouth, G.C.1L to Rear- 
Admiral Sir David Milne, K.C.B. and the other 
officers ; also a resolution highly approving and 
acknowledging the bravery of the seamen and 
the royal marines, and the thanks of’ the House 
to Admiral Capellen. 

These motions were all agreed to nem. din 
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and another motion to request Lord Exmouth 
to communicate the thanks to Si*- David Milne, 
and the other officers, after a few words from 
Lord Viscount Torrington, stating that he had 
long served under Lord Exmouth, who was 
one of our best seamen, and whose conduct 
had, upon other occasions, been deserving of 
the highest praise, particularly in his saving the 
public purse, and keeping all his ships well- 
found, and in a fit state for immediate service. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Monday , February 3. 

The Speaker communicated to the House the 
answer of his Royal Highness the Prince Re- 
gent to the Address, in which his Royal High- 
ness thanked them for their expressions of loy- 
alty, attachment, and support, which could not 
fail to produce the happiest effect at foe present 
juncture. 

Privilege.] A message from foe House of 
Lords stated, that their lordships were always 
desirous to maintain a good understanding with 
the Commons ; that they were not aware, when 
they requested a conference on Tuesday last, 
thai the Painted Chamber was not in foe usual 
state ; that they were not apprised of foe eleva- 
tion of the seats ; and that they would give di- 
rections immediately, that foe place of meet- 
ing on such occasions should be restored to its 
former state. 

Parliamentary Reform.] Lord A. Ha- 
milton rose to present two petitions upon this 
subject, one from the inhabitants of Kirkintil- 
och, the other from foe borough of Rutherglen. 
The peculiar circumstances under which he 
then addressed foe House, required that he 
should say a few words before he moved that 
these petitions should be brought up. The 
short space that had elapsed since the meeting 
of Parliament had brought forth expressions 
from the other side of the House, so strong and 
general, against every species of reform, urged 
n different petitions, that he thought it incum- 
bent upon him to state, that the present ones 
prayed for none of those plans; they asked nei- 
ther for annual parliaments nor universal suff- 
age ( Hear.) He therefore hoped they would 
not be identified with any of them. They both 
lamented the exorbitant expenditure of the 
country : both complained that foe petitioners 
were so harassed with difficulties, they could not 
exercise any labour which would procure them 
the necessaries of life; and they concluded, not 
by presuming to suggest any particular mode of 
eform, but with hoping that foe grievances of 
hich they complained, would be redressed by 
some plan of reform or other; He should make 
only one observation more, which he felt it his 
duty to do when presenting petitions from 
Scotland upon this subject. He was warranted 
in saying, that in Scotland there was no repre- 
sentation at all, in any rational seose of the 
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word. (Hear* hear J A man might possess 
there 10,000/. a-year in property, and another 
1 o,ooo/« in land, and yet not have a single vote 
of any kind. He must say, therefore, without 
any aisrespcct to other parts of the United Em- 
pire, that petitions from that country were en- 
titled to the peculiar consideration of that 
House, f Hear , hear.) The petitions were then 
lead, and ordered to lie on the table. 

Sir F. Burdctt presented a petition from the 
inhabitants of Sheffield, praying for a reform in 
parliament. Similar petitions were presented 
by Lord Radclijfe , from Castle-Donington, Le- 
ceistei shire; by Lord Walpole , from King’s 
Lynn, Norfolk ; and by Lord Ekrington , from 
Honiton, Devon shire. Ordered to lie on the table. 

Message from tiie Prince Regent.] Lord 
Castlereagh appeared at the bar with a message 
from his Royal Highness, similar to that pre- 
sented to the Lords, for which sec page 85. 
His lordship then moved, that the message be 
taken into consideration to-morrow. 

Thanks to Lord Exmouth.] Lord Castle- 
reagh begged to call the attention of the House 
to the late brilliant and successful enter- 
prise against Algiers. As to the merit of this 
splendid seivice, there existed, he believed, 
but one sentiment, not only in this country, 
but throughout all the nations of Europe. It 
was unnecessary for him to go into those par- 
ticulars which the illustrious commander had 
himself so well detailed; but it would be in- 
justice to him, if he did not notice some cir- 
cumstances. Much had been heard of the faci- 
lity with which Algiers could be attacked by 
even a single line-of-battle ship, and that, too, 
from scientific quarters. There were those, 
also, entitled to the same attention, who enter- 
tained very different opinions, and who thought 
there would be great difficulty, and a great 
question of prudence in making the attempt 
which had succeeded, however, so brilliantly. 
It was fair to observe, that my Lord Lxmouth’s 
opinions steered in a middle coui se between op- 
posing opinions. Guided by his great know- 
ledge as a sailor, he knew that the effort must 
be attended with considerable peril and loss, 
yet was he confident that he could perform this 
arduous service. He had not only stated dis- 
tinctly what would be the Jesuit of his opera- 
tions, but also pointed oh precisely the mode 
in which he should make his attack, and the 
very position in which he should place his own 
ship. He anticipated every thing with fore- 
sight and exactness. He (Lord C.) could add 
nothing by what he could say to fl^e character 
of ihe achievement. It was gratifying to know 
that the navy of the kingdom of the Nether- 
lands partoox in the exertions and glories of 
the exploit. Nothing could be more congenial 
to our feelings than to find our arms combined 
with those of another great maritime nation in 
the cause of justice and humanity. He con- 
cluded with moving the thanks of the House to 
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the right lion. Lord Viscount Exmouth, Knight 
Grand Cross of the Order of the Bath, for Iiis 
able, pliant, and successful conduct in the attack 
on Algiers. 

Mr. Law supported the motion, and express- 
ed his satisfaction that the thanks were to be 
extended to the officers and seamen of our ally 
the King of the Netherlands. 

Lord Cochrane could only state, that the vote 
had his most cordial concurrence, for he had 
never known or heard of any thing more gallant 
than the manner in which Lord Exmoutn laid 
his ships alongside the Algerine batteries. 

The motion was then carried, nemine contra - 
dicentey as was also a vote of thanks to Rear- 
Admiral Milne, after a few observations from Mr. 
Monei/ ; another to the seamen and royal marines, 
and one to the Dutch Admiral and seamen. 

Spanish Patriots.] Mr. Brougham advert- 
ed to a motion made by him during the last ses- 
sion, respecting Mr. Arguellcs and other suffer- 
ing Spanish patriots, and wished to know what 
had been done respecting their situation. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that communications 
had taken place with the Spanish government, 
but there was no particular intelligence which he 
had to lay before the House. 

Mr. Brougham asked whether the noble lord 
would have any objection to lay the correspond- 
ence that had passed upon the table ? 

Lord Castlereagh replied, that it might be 
imprudent, and even injurious to the individuals 
themselves, if the correspondence were disclosed. 

Mr. Brougham said, that a hint from the 
noble lord on this subject would be enough to 
stop his mouth, as the noble lord must certain- 
ly be the best judge as to what injury might re- 
sult from making any communication on this bu- 
siness ; but from the noble lord’s silence, he sup- 
posed he must understand, that government 
had done aH in the matter that they could, though 
not backed by a vote of parliament ; but that 
all their endeavours had completely failed. 

Liberty of the Subject.] Lord Folke- 
stone stated, that he held in his hand a petition 
from an unfortunate youth, complaining of a 
most serious \ olation of the liberty of the sub- 
ject. He had that morning received from the 
petitioner a very intelligent statement of his suf- 
ferings — that he h«d been, on the warrant of a 
police magistrate, committed to the new prison 
of Cler ken well — had been there in a dismal dun- 
geon immured for twelve days, with no other 
subsistence than bread and water. The noble 
lord had also been enabled to obtain a view of 
the warrant of his committal, which alleged that 
he was imprisoned as a vagrant, without any 
visible means of support. In contradiction the 
petitioner stated, that at the very moment he 
was arrested, he had property in his posses- 
sion to the amount of three shillings and six- 
pence, in money, in his pocket — that he had re- 
sided for above three months in the lodgings he 
then occupied, and obtained an honest liveli- 
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hood by the sale of religious and moral tracts. 
Indeed the boy had written from the prison to 
his landlady, for the purpose of assuring her, 
that he haa not absconded from his lodgings, 
accompanied with a request that she should bring 
him some money of his which remained at her 
house. On the last day of the sessions the boy 
was brought up with twelve other persons, tiea 
together with a rope, and was then discharged. 
Such a statement called for the most serious and 
prompt investigation at all times, but when it 
was recollected, that during the last year the 
most nefarious crimes were brought liomc to 
police officers, and strong suspicions to police 
magistrates, and that no notice appeared to be 
taken of that conduct by the department of 
state under whose superintendence these police 
magistrates were, he sincerely trusted, that the 
House would feel the present case an enor- 
mous invasion of the rights of the subject, which 
loudly demanded its interference. (Cries of 
hear , hear*) 

The petition, which was couched in the same 
words as that presented to the Lords, (for which 
see page 84.) was then brought up and read. 

Lord Folkestone then moved that the petition 
be referred to a committee of the House. 

Mr. Hilty Addington assured the House, that 
he knew nothing more of the case described by 
the noble mover, and brought forward in the pe- 
tition, than what he had read in the public pa- 
pers. None of the facts or allegations had come 
to him through any other channel. lie had 
seen the examination of the boy stated in a re- 
port from one of the police offices, and had af- 
terwards read, that one of two individuals who 
had taken up his cause had said, that he meant 
first to have laid the case before parliament, but 
that upon subsequent consideration he had alter- 
ed his mind, and meant to make a representa- 
tion on the subject to the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department. No communication, 
however, had been made to the office of the 
Home Secretary; if there had, he could as- 
sure the House that every attention would have 
been paid to it, and that the fullest and strictest 
investigation of all the circumstances would have 
taken place in the most prompt and zealous man- 
ner. ( Hear , hear.) 

The Hon. Mr. Brunet was surprised that the 
right hon. Secretary had not made one observa- 
tion about the motion for a committee. Was he 
against it ? (No, no, from several parts of the 
House.) He could not help, since he was up, 
making one remark on the place where this poor 
boy was confined. He thought it utterly dis- 
graceful to -the country. ( Hear , hear.) No man 
kept a pack of hounds in such a wretched place, 
ana with such wretched accommodations, as 
these poor creatures were confined to. ( Hear $ 
hear.) 

The Attorney-General would ask the House 
whether it was proper that this case should be 
examined in parliament in the first instance, or 
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whether it would not be better to adopt a dif- 
ferent course, and apply to a court of law for 
remedy ? The petition complained of false im- 
prisonment — of an illegal act. The petitioner 
stated, that “ he had often heard it said, that 
the law affords protection to the poor as well as 
the rich and when he had heard it so said, 
he heard what was in this country practically 
true. (Hear, hear.) Let therefore a legal remedy 
be first sought, and if unable to obtain redress 
in the regular manner, let him then exercise his 
right to petition the legislature. If this petition 
was received, the application of no person who 
complained, in similar circumstances, of per- 
sonal restraint, could be refused, and the func- 
tions of pai liament would thus be confounded 
with those of courts of law. The boy, it might 
be said, was young, but could he not sue by his 
guardians ? If his poverty was stated as an ob- 
jection, it was open for nim to sue in forma 
pauperis . 

Mr. H. Addington submitted to the noble 
mover, whether it would not be more correct 
and becoming to postpone his motion for a com- 
mittee for a day or two, so as to allow time to 
inquire into the circumstances. If the noble 
lord did so, he would pledge himself to enter 
fully into the investigation, and inform the House 
of the result. (Hear, hear.) 

Lord Folkestone had no objection to postpone 
the appointment of a committee till a previous in- 
vestigation of the circumstances by the Home Se- 
cretary, provided no delay intervened. — Thurs- 
day was then suggested as the time when infor- 
mation might be expected, and his lordship 
consented to postpone the appointment of the 
committee till that day. 

Lord Castlereagh would not consent to con- 
sider tlie question for a committee as carried, 
but suggested that the regular course would be 
for the noble lord to withdraw his motion, and 
bring it forward afterwards as he should see 
meet. 

Lord Folkestone said, there was only one al- 
ternative in which he would consent to with- 
draw his motion, and that was in case the learn- 
ed Attorney-General, who had recommended 
to the petitioner to apply for a legal remedy, 
and to sue in forma pauperis > would consent to 
direct the proper steps for obtaining redress, 
and pledge himself to be his advocate. This was 
a case peculiarly demanding the interference of 
parliament The petitioner was poor, and could 
not gain admission to the courts of justice in 
such circumstances as would excite attention to 
his sufferings, or obtain good legal advice. 
There was another reason why it should be con- 
sidered by parliament. The boy was commit- 
ted, not by the ordinary magistrates' of the 
country, but by police magistrates, almost new 
to our constitution, appointed by the Crown, 
paid by the Crown, and removeable at the plea- 
sure or the Crown. The act for which the boy 
was committed was one connected with politico 
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principles. The conduct of these magistrates 
should therefore be narrowly watched. 

The Attorney-General observed, that in his 
capacity of law officer of the Crown he could 
not be the advocate of the petitioner, and in 
any other capacity he could not be required to 
support his cause by any parliamentary appli- 
cation. He could say, however, that if the 
course he had recommended were followed, there 
would be no want of legal advice and assistance. 
If it were stated to the court that he applied to 
sue in forma pauperis , it would not be difficult 
to find counsel at the British bar, the most emi- 
nent and learned in their profession, who would 
plead his cause with as much zeal, perseverance, 
and ability, as if he were the richest subject in 
the kingdom. 

Mr. Brougham said, that though the Attor- 
ney-General could not be called upon, as law 
officer of the Crown, in the present stage of the 
proceedings, to be counsel in supporting the 
cause of the petitioner, he might subsequently 
be required to be so by a vote of the House. 
He (Mr. B.) did not wish to prejudge the case, 
ignorant as he was of the circumstances. The 
primd facie view he allowed was bad, and de- 
manded the most serious consideration and 
inquiry. The only question at present was, 
could there be any inconvenience in letting the 
appointment of the committee lie over for a few 
days, till the promised investigation was made 
by the Home Department; it being understood, 
that in the event of the result being unsatisfac- 
tory, the fullest inquiry would take place by the 
committee? There was a standing committee 
of grievances to whom the petition might be 
referred. 

Lord A. Hamilton declared, that if the ques- 
tion was pressed to a vote, he should be obliged 
to support the motion of the noble lord, as 
leaning most to the liberty of the subject. No 
one, in the present unparalleled distresses of the 
country, should be considered as criminal, and 
sent to prison, because he had no visible means 
of livelihood. A charge of this kind might be 
brought against too many of those who were 
formerly in affluent circumstances, and who had 
been reduced to a state in which “ they had 
no visible means of support” by no fault of 
their own. 

Sir F. Burdett was of opinion, that the boy 
could not procure a real effectual remedy by the 
legal course recommended. There was a con- 
siderable difficulty in suing in fopna pauperis 
The petitioner must have counsel to sign an ap- 
plication, stating that he was a proper person to 
sue in that capacity ; and it would notprobably 
be easy to find a counsel who wou/a expose 
himself to suspicion by such a transaction, con- 
sidering that he would be acting against go- 
vernment. ( Hehr .) He could call the boy's 
commitment nothing else than an act of the 
Government. The real cause of it was for 
i pulling down a handbill# prepared as he was in- 
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j formed, and posted up by the police itself, 
against an individual obnoxious to Government. 
Another difficulty in the way of suing in forma 
pauperis was this — that the bioy, although he had 
not means to bring an action in any other capa- 
city,' might still have so much property a * would 
deprive him of all title to such a mode of ob- 
taining redress. The question involved in rhis 
petition was peculiarly fit for Parliamentary con- 
sideration, as it affected the liberty of the sub- 
ject. Although such were his ideas, he would 
advise the noble lord to wait a few days till the 
promised investigation took place. If, however, 
he pressed his motion for the committee at pre- 
sent, he (Sir 1 ? .) would be bound to suppoi t it ; 
as he thought the principle attempted to be laid 
down was wrong, that because redress of a 
grievance could be obtained elsewhere, therefore 
the House should not be applied to. 

The Attorney-General , in answer to Sir 
Francis Burdett, said, that there were men at 
the British bar who would do their duty with- 
out any regard to the political opinions of 
those whose interests they were intrusted with 
supporting. 

Lord Folkstone would not consent to with- 
draw his motion, unless he understood that it 
would appear on the journals of the House. 

The Speaker informed the noble lord, that 
this and every other motion was entered on the 
journals of the House, whatever fate attended 
it. The noble lord might follow hi; o\wi 
course: he would give him no directions; but 
assured him of the usual practice. 

Lord Cochrane entered into some chaigcs 
against the police. The handbills that were 
pulled down, and the pulling down of v/luch 
exposed the petitioner to the oppression of the 
magistrates, had been printed by Downes, the 
printer for the offices. Ministers, upon in- 
quiry, wou’d be able to state to the House the 
most exceptionable conduct; but if there were 
no committee appointed, the matter could not 
be sifted to the bottom. The objection made 
to a Parliamentary inquiry before the case was 
brought before a court of justice would be still 
stronger after ..judicial decision. It was now 
said, let there be no committee till the case 
is tried: it would afterward** be said, with as 
much effect, let there be no committee, because 
the case has been tried: so that m neither case 
could the aggrieved expect redress. 

Mr, Ponsonby expressed a wisli that the no- 
ble lord would withdraw his motion till the 
promised report was made by the right hon. 
secretary. The fullest investigation had been 
promised : and if he would not consent to 
withdraw his motion, he might move as an 
amendment, that the consideration of it be 
deferred till the report of his Majesty's Mi- 
nister be received. The matter was of the 
greatest importance. Justice must be done to 
all parties. Even if a verdict were obtained 
in favour of the petitioner in a court of law# 
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such a result might not be thought sufficient to 
render farther Parliamentary proceedings on 
the subject unnecessary. He did not doubt 
but that many gentlemen of the bar would 
be found willing to support the cause of the 
petitioner; but be was uncertain whether, even 
though he sued in forma pauperis , stamp duties 
'must not be paid. 

The Attorney-General said, that persons su- 
ing in forma pauperis were not liable to the 
payment of stamp duties. 

The petition was then ordered to lie on the 
table : the motion for a reference to a Com- 
mittee being withdrawn, under the expressed 
pledge that the home department would forth- 
vitli institute an investigation, and speedily in- 
form the House of the result. 

Committer of Supply.] The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer having moved that the House 
should resolve itself into a Committee, the 
speaker left the chair, when the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer moved, that a supply be granted 
to his Majesty. 

Mr. Calcraft was anxious to know, whether at 
a crisis so alarming in every point of view as the 
piesent, the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
any intention to alleviate the intolerable pressure 
of taxation ? It was obvious to every man 
conversant with the state of the country, that 
unless some such alleviation was effected, 
the people could not be maintained by their 
labour, even supposing they had now full 
opportunity of labouring. Immense sacrifices 
had ' made by the public ; burden after ! 
lurc'en had been imposed, and patiently en- ! 
(lured with the pleasing, yet now delusive ; 
hope, that the return of peace would bring ! 
happiness and piosperity. Yet what had been 
the consequence of making such sacrifices ? 
Our industrious and once prosperous mechanics 
were now reduced to the humble situation of 
depending for support on the poor-rates, and 
were totally bereft of all those comforts to which 
their industry had intitled them. Now, when 
such was the case, when there existed not even 
a probability of labour being paid for, he asked 
whether his Majesty’s Ministers were still de- 
termined to persevere in the present system of 
taxation ? and whether it might not be infinitely 
better for them to remove some of the taxes, 
by applying part of the Sinking Fund to the 
services of the present year ? This was certainly 
the more preteiablc mode of going to work; 
and he wished to know, whether it was likely 
to meet with the support of Ministers ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer thought it 
was premature now to enter into the question : 
whatever his own opinion on the mode of sup- 
ply might be, he should deem it his duty to 
withhold any statement of that opinion till the 
House were in possession of the accounts. 

Mr. Calcraft wished to be informed, whether 
the noble lord would nominate the committee, 
or proceed by ballot ? ! 
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Lord Castlereagh declined any answer till he 
had time to give his reasons for adopting the 
line of conduct he meant to pursue. 

The House then resumed, when 

Mr. Croker brought up some papers formerly 
ordered by the House, respecting the salaries of 
the secretaries of the Admiralty. — Ordered to 
be printed. • 
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Prince Regent’s Message.] Lord Sidmouth 
(the order of the day being read) rose to pro- 
pose an answer to the message which he had 
last night presented from the Prince Regent. 
Their lordships might believe, it was not 
without the most painful feelings his Royal 
Highness found himself under the necessity 
of making such a communication. It was, in- 
deed, a most afflicting circumstance both to 
that illustrious personage and to his advisers, to 
feel themselves called upon by their sense of 
duty to the country, to inform their lordships 
that there did exist meetings and combinations 
in different parts of the country, for the pur- 
pose of endeavouring to alienate from his Ma- 
jesty the affections of his subjects, to bring his 
person and government into hatred and con- 
tempt, to endanger die liberty of the subject, 
and to overthrow the whole scheme and sys- 
tem of our laws and constitution : and their 
lordships might easily believe, that such a 
communication would not have been made 
without the strongest conviction of its urgent 
and indispensable necessity. The Address 
\vhich he would have the honour to propose 
would pledge their lordships to nothing ex- 
cept to an examination of the evidence ; for, as 
to the ulterior proceedings, he not only did 
not call on them to give any pledge, but he 
would not choose to be himself considered as 
pledged. When this motion should be dis- 
posed of, he should propose, that the papers 
communicated by his Royal Highness be re- 
ferred to a committee of secrecy ; and all that 
he had to request in the mean time was, that 
their lordships would abstain from making up 
their minds until the whole subject should be 
investigated. There was only one other point to 
which he felt it his duty to call the attention of 
their lordships, as it was material that it should 
be noticed. The atrocious outrage lately com- 
mitted against the Prince Regent was certainly 
regarded with the utmost horror and reproba- 
tion by an overwhelming majority of the na- 
tion : and he felt it his duty to state, that the 
present communication was not at all connected 
with that outrage. Though that atrocious, that 
horrid outrage against the royal dignity had not 
been committed, his Royal Highness’s ad- 
visers, with the information in their possession, 
would have still felt it their indispensable duty 
to hare brought forward this proceeding, origi- 
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ftating in a message from the Prince Regent, 
* to be followed by a reference of the papers to 
a committee of secrecy. He moved, therefore, 
that an humble address be presented to his 
Royal Highness, thanking him for his gracious 
communication, and to assure him that their 
lordships would proceed to take the papers 
laid on the table into their immediate and most 
serious consideration. 

Earl Grosvenor rose, not to object to the 
motion, which was put into such a shape that 
it could not be reasonably opposed, but merely 
to say, that this was a most tremendous charge 
against a majority or a large proportion of the 
people of this nation, and one which he hoped 
could not be sustained. Of this, however, he 
was convinced, that these meetings and com- 
binations, if they did exist, were mainly pro- 
voked by the conduct of Ministers themselves, 
who haa set their faces against economy and 
retrenchment, and every species of reform. 

Lord Holland did not rise to oppose the 
motion, because it was impossible for him at 
present to determine whether this proceeding 
did really originate from the existence of 
meetings and combinations to such an extent, 
and of such a nature as to call for the extraor- 
dinary proceeding of interference by Parlia- 
ment, or whether it was a practice by certain 
persons, either in or out of powerj to create 
a false alarm. It was only yesterday that a 
petition was presented to their lordsliips, com- 
plaining of the hardships endured by an indi- 
vidual, in consequence of an alleged flagrant 
violation of the liberty of the subject. That 
petition had been in effect rejected; and on 
what ground ? — that the petitioner had his re- 
medy at common law. He admitted that the 
rejection of the petition on that ground was 
proper: but he trusted their lordships would 
act with due impartiality on this most im- 
portant occasion, and deal out the same equal 
justice to the great, the exalted, and power- 
ful, as they had dealt to the humble, the 
friendless, and unprotected ; and it would 
therefore be necessary for Ministers to prove, 
not only that such meetings and combina- 
tions existed, but that a remedy for the evil 
was not to be had from the ordinary law of 
the land ; for nothing short of this would jus- 
tify their calling for the interference of Par- 
liament: that was the principle which ought 
always to regulate their proceedings in matters 
of this kind, and more particularly in the pre- 
sent circumstances of the country. They had 
no foreign war *t present to increase any alarm 
that might be felt from these alleged meetings 
and combinations, and the distress of the peo- 
ple was such, that nothing, if possible, ought 
to be done of a tendency to alienate tlfeir 
affections from die constitution : but every 
thing on the contrary ought to be done that 
(jould by possibility be done, to secure their 
attachment and fidelity* and to relieve their 
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distresses, real and supposed. He agreed that 
this was not the time to say any thing as to the 
ulterior proceedings, and he hoped that all their 
lordships would come to the consideration of 
this momentous subject with minds impartial 
and unbiassed ; but still he might be permitted 
most deeply to lament the necessity of this pro- 
ceeding, supposing it to be necessary, if it 
should lead to the adoption of any ulterior 
measures tending to abridge the liberty of the 
subject. This, under any circumstances, was a 
great and tremendous evil, and would be so 
more particularly under the present overwhelm- 
ing distress of the country. It had been at 
least a consolation to many, in observing the 
meetings of great bodies of people during these 
last five months, to see that they always looked 
to Parliament for relief, and a remedy for their 
grievances and distresses : and it would be for 
the noble lord to explain why, under such 
circumstances, the meeting of Parliament was 
postponed from time to time ; and why, when 
Parliament had been at length assembled, the 
very first measure proposed for consideration was 
one which implied .a distrust and jealousy of 
the state of the public mind. He would come 
to the consideration of the subject with an un- 
biassed j udgment ; but he confessed he did think 
it a circumstance of fearful omen, that this 
should be the first great question to which their 
attention was called ; though the noble viscount 
had candidly stated, that it had no connexion 
with that outrage against the person and dig- 
nity of the Regent which no respectable mem- 
ber of die community could think of without 
abhon ence. He haa on a former occasion, 
when a proceeding of this nature was under 
consideration, (alluding to the proceedings with 
respect to the frame- breakers), stated, tnat he 
considered the circumstance of the noble lord 
himself being in power, as affording some 
sort of security that nothing tending to abridge 
die liberty of tne subject would be rashly adopt- 
ed, and that extraordinary powers when given, 
would not be abused : but fiom what he had 
lately observed, he could not keep his mind 
?ntirely free from the suspicion, that in that 
point ne had been mistaken. This however 
was, as he conceived, perfectly clear — that the 
danger must be completely made out to the 
satisfaction of every honest man in die nation, 
and the necessity for giving some extraordinary 
powers to the Executive Government ought to 
be proved beyond the reach of question or 
doubt, before Parliament could be justified in 
adopting any ulterior proceedings, tending to 
abridge the liberty of the subject. 

The Earl of Liverpool did not think it ne- 
cessary to trouble tneir lordships with more 
than a very few words in the present stage of 
this proceeding, as both the noble lords who 
had spoken before him agreed that there could 
be no objection to the course now recommend- 
ed* whatever it might be thought expedient to 
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do when the committee should have made its 
report: and, as far as th* matter had as yet 
gone, he could not conceive how a nicne fair 
and candid course could have tren adopted. 
The gen ral subject was necessarily noticed in 
the speech of his Royal Highness; but that 
speech had been framed with an anxious wish 
•not to pledge Pailiament as to the question, 
whether anv further measures ought, with a 
view to the internal peace of the country, or 
for any other reasons, to be adopted. But 
their lordships could not but agree, that if the 
Prince Regent’s advisers had important infor- 
mation as to the practices referred to in the 
speech and address, they would not have done 
their duty if they had not advised his Royal 
Highness to communicate the information to 
Parliament, that it might be at least submitted 
to the consideration of a secret committee; no 
individual being, by that proceeding, committed, 
as to the natuie of the ulterior proceedings to 
be adopted, or as to the adoption of any ulte- 
rior proceedings at all. With respect to the 
assertion of a noble earl, that this was a tremen- 
dous charge against a majority of the people of 
this country, there was no such charge either 
in the speech from the throne, or in the mes- 
sage of yesterday; on the contrary, it had been 
held out, that the fullest confidence was placed 
in the loyalty and lideiity of the great body of 
the people. His noble friend who spoke last 
had urged the existing disti esses of the country 
as a particular reason why no ulterior proceed- 
ings should be adopted, unless justified by the 
most indispensable necessity. It was necessity 
alone that could justify them at any time ; but 
that necessity was increased Mthcr than dimi- 
nished when it was consilient! that many of the 
well-disposed, though uninloimed, might be 
misled mote easily by the aitful and designing in a 
season of general and severe pressure: and the 
Executive ought not to be instjmblc to the dan- 
gers tint might result to the Govei nment and 
Constitution of the country from that sow ce. Su- 
pineness and indifference in the Executive might 
be attended with the most fatal consequences ; 
and it had been the caie of the adviseis of the 
Crown not to exhibit that supineness and indif- 
ference, but at least to call the attention of Par- 
liament to the subject. Their lo.dshtps would 
look at the matter wiih candour and impartiality, 
with every disposition to refrain from infringing 
the liberty of the subject, but also with a ^so- 
lution not td permit any encroachment on the 
Constitution. 

Earl Grosvenor in explanation said, that the 
dial go must be supposed to have been brou \ht 
against a large poition of the people, otherwise 
it would have been idle and unnecessary io have 
called the attention of their lordships to the sub- 
ject. 

Earl Grey did not know that any reasonable 
objection could be made to the motion now be- 
fore their loidships $ for, when a message came 
Vo L. L 
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| down with a communication that such practices 
♦xisted, and threatened such dangerous conser* 
quences as were stated in the message, it was 
the duty of the House to send that information 
to a committee to be examined. Whether the 
dangers were really such as required the adop- 
tion of any ulterior .measures by Parliament, 
they would have to decide wh m tne whole sub- 
ject should be examined and the report came be- 
fore them : and till then he should suspend his 
judgment: but he could not help lamenting, 
that under the present cic uni stances of the 
country, any necessity should have arisen, even 
in the opinion of the noble lords themselves, 
for coming to Parliament with such n commu- 
nication. They had done no more than justice 
to the great bod y of the people, when they had 
expressed the fullest n fiance on their attach- 
ment to th*' laws and constitution, even under 
circumstances of the seve.est pressure. While 
| exposed to hardships and distress almost unpa- 
ralleled, distress extending horn the lowest to 
the higher ranks in the community, the peo- 
ple had displayed a patience, fortitude resig- 
nation, and confidence in the Parliament and 
constitution of their country, which had never 
bean exhibited, under such circumstances, by 
the people ot any other country on earth. But 
if such were the effects produced by the con- 
stitution of this country, the Executive Govern- 
ment, their lordships, and Parliament in general, 
ought to consider well before they did any 
thing that could impair the confidence of the 
people in that constitution. The noble . lord 
(Sidmouth) had adjured their lordships to come 
to the consideration of this subject without 
favour, without affection, and without partiality; 
and he (Earl Grey) now repeated that adjura- 
tion, and called upon their lordships to come 
to the consideration of the subject with the 
most rigid impartiality, and with minds* as 
aver se to the diminution of the liberty of the 
subject as they wen* favourably disposed to- 
wards the preservation and security of the 
Crown. 'I hey had lately done much, in addi- 
tion to what had been done by their ancestors, 
for the safeguard and protect ion of the Crown ; 
but he did not know that, m addition to what 
had been done by their* ancestors, thiy had 
established one safeguard for the security of the 
rights and privileges of the people. Tney had 
seen the effects produced .among the people by 
the blessings of a free constitution; and he hoped 
that nothing but the most urgent and the most 
paramount necessity, cleai ly and incontestably 
proved, and the absolute impossibility of ap- 
plying a remedy by any other means than tne 
interference of PaTiament, would induce their 
loi dships to touch the least particle of the li- 
berty of the subject. ' 

The Marquis of Buckingham concurred with 
noble lords who had already spoken, ‘ that it 
was deeply to he regieued, that the Prince Re- 
gent’s advisers should have found it necetsary. 
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even according to their views of the circum. 
* stances, to have come down to the House witi 
this communication $ and he should still mori 
deeply lament, that this should have been thi 
case, if it should turn out that any ulterior pro 
ceedings were necessary. The responsibility 
however, rested with the Ministers. They wen 
entitled, by the course which they had adopted, 
to call upon their lordships to send these paper: 
to a committee, and to have the evidence exa 
mined on which they brought forward so seri 
ous a charge : and tneir responsibility would b 
tremendous, if they failed. He would appl; 
himself to that examination with the same 1 m 
partiality, with the same freedom from undu< 
bias of any description, as if he were to sit a 
judge on a trial in a case of life and death. Ii 
many instances it was, perhaps, impossible t< 
divest the mind entirely of all party or othe: 
partialities : there was no danger, however, 
of such influence on the present occasion 
for if there was any subject in the consideratioi 
of which the mind must be divested of ever 
feeling of partiality, it was this. The Princ 
Regent’s advisers must prove, not merefy that 
such meetings and combinations existed, bu 
also shew that the ordinary law of the land wa: 
incompetent to meet the danger; for if the} 
merely proved the existence of such meetings 
and combinations, then he would say, that only 
half the case had been proved. The noble earl 
(Liverpool) argued, as if he conceived that the 
greater the distresses of the country, the more 
necessary it was to add to the power of the 
Executive Government. That, however, was 
not enough ; for it would be incumbent on the 
Ministers to prove, that the ordinary law was 
insufficient to meet the evil. But if it should 
appear that the evil was of too great a magni- 
tude to be repressed by the power of the ordi- 
nary law, then he would say, that it was ne- 
cessary to arm with extraordinary powers, not 
that or this particular administration, but the 
constitution of the county. The constitution 
itself must then have additional powers for its 
own defence, and nothing could be more weak, 
more fatal to the people themselves, than that 
sfake humanity which left them exposed to 
the art s and delusions of those, few in num- 
ber, but desperate in disposition, who, for die 
wont of purposes, endeavoured to mislead diem ; 
who", under the pretence cf calling the attendon 
of the people to their grievances, and the reme- 
dies for them, turned away their attendon horn 
their real grievances, and the real and true re- 
medies, and filled their minds with imaginary 
grievances, and the most delusive, visionary, 
and dangerous plans of relief. 

The Address was then agreed to. A 
Lord Sidmomh then moved, that the papers on 
the table should be to-morrow referred to a com* 
mittee of secrecy, consisting of 11 lords, to be 
then chosen by hdlow— This motion was agreed 
tt. 
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Tuesday , Feb. 4. 

Parliamentary Reform.] The Sheriffs 
of London presented a petition from the Lord 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Common Council, pray- 
ing for economy, and for reform in the repre- 
sentation. Ordered to lie on the table. 

Lord Cochrane presented a petition for reform 
from Hamilton, in Lanarkshire. Ordered to lie 
on the table. 

Mr. W. Smith said, he had a petition to pre- 
sent from Norwich ; but he must decline giving 
any opinion on the contents, because he thought 
that the claim upon a member to give such opi- 
nion was imposing upon him a task which was 
at the same time both invidious and useless — in- 
vidious, because it called on an individual mem- 
ber to state an opinion as to the wording of a 
petition, which opinion was imagined to have a 
certain degree of influence upon the House. The 
claim was useless, since, after any member’s de- 
claration, the House might totally disagree with 
the petition : so that no advantage was to be gain- 
ed from the individual member’s opinion. He then 
adverted to the case of a rejected petition in 1716, 
which was refused on the score of improper 
language. That petition prayed for the repeal 
of the septennial act, which it styled an over- 
turning of the constitution and subversion of the 
rights and liberties of the nation. But if the 
House of Commons would go so far as to dou- 
ble the period of its own existence, he scarcely 
knew any terms in a petition so strong as to 
prevent Him from thinking it his duty to offer it. 
It was on the principle involved in tne question 
that he thought it right to decline giving his own 
opinion with respect to the terms in which the 
present petition was couched. He moved, that 
it be brought up, which was ordered. 

Mr. C\ F r ynn said, the rule always laid down 
by the highest authorities had been, that every 
member should give the sanction of his own 
opinion to the matter and expressions of the 
petition he presented ; therefore he could not 
agree to the principle now maintained. If he 
looked back to the proceedings of Parliament, 
le found the great examples of Mr. Fox and 
Mr. Pitt, who were as anxious as any members 
to support the just rights of petitioners. They 
had presented petitions of which they stated that 
hey did not approve the prayer ; but then they 
saia they had read them, and did not see any 
'hing in them offensive or disrespectful to 
he House. The hon. member (Mr. W. Smith) 
seemed to treat this as nugatory, because the 
House could reject a petition: but was it really 
\ point of indifference to the House to act on 
uch questions as a mere matter of course, 
and thereby be compelled to hear a train of 
expressions offensive in themselves, and un- 
onnected with the subject on which the petition 
m founded X At this rate, a petition of the 
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size of a quarto volume might be brought ! ought therefore, from a sense okduty, to inter* 
up and read, filled with extraneous and offend- 1 pose and prevent themselves from being acces" 
ing matter, till the House was quite tired out 1 sory to libels upon Parliament and the represen* 
with hearing it. He was sorry to be. obliged to * tation in that House. If a member brought a 
oppose receiving a petition under the present j petition and was not quite satisfied with it, the 
circumstances. He had said to persons who difficulty might be stated, and then, on a mo- 
•had brought petitions to him, that he was will- \ tion, the question of hearing it or not could be 
ing to present them, but sometimes they had .decided. 

run to too great a length, or contained what j Sir Franris Burdett hoped the House would 
might cause their rejection, and he had then re- not persevere in a system of refusal that seemed 
commended the parties to amend and alter t so unjust. The propriety of presenting a peti- 
them. It was much the better way to take any } tion, as far as it depended on its language, 
offensive matter out of a petition bef ore present- j must, after all that could be said on the subject, 
ing it. lie saw no one benefit likely to arise} rest with the judgment of the individual mem- 
f rom any alteration of the uniform and established : ber who undertook to present it. A petition 
practice of the House. There must obviously I might contain much that was irrelevant or im- 


be great inconvenience in being obliged to sit 
ana hear all sorts of insult. He had, on a for- 
mer occasion, alluded to the circumstances of 
the Kentish petition. The House, after hear- 
ing offensive language, had no way of animad- 
verting upon it but by the rejection of the peti- 
tion which contained them. The former prac- 
tice liad been to state objections to petitions on 
the question of bringing them up. It would be a 
sibjectof regret if" all petitions were to be read 
as a matter of course. He should regret deeply 
if petitions were rejected met el y because they 
contained passages which expressed sentiments 
contrary to the opinions of the majority of the 
House. He saw no way more effectual for all 
desirable purposes, than to inquire the opinion 
of a member as to the character of a petition 5 
and it was the best mode of avoiding the painful 
necessity of rejection after being read. 

Mr. Lockhart had always understood it to be 
the duty of a member to read a petition, and to 
Mate, if asked, whether it contained any thing 
offensive: but he did not understand that when 
the petition was offered it was nccessai y to say 
it was not offensive, unless the member wa 
called upon for that purpose. 

The Speaker said, the practice and usage was 
as he had on a former occasion stated it, and a. 
it had been that night stated by an hon. member, 
(t was the right of the House to expect from 
every member who presented a petition, that 
he was satisfied that it contained nothing inten- 
tionally disrespectful. 

Lord Castlereagk said, the practice of the 
House, on these points, proceeded on wisdom, 
and a fair .view of every principle of order and 
propriety. They should be very loth to depart 
bom what had been stated by. the highest par- 
liamentary authorities to be, die established 
and undoubted practice. A painful .doubt 
. might sometimes exist in the .rmnda of Mem- 
bers: but the House must look to the extent, 
of tfie inconveniences which any alteration 
of their practice might occasion; and .also to 
the degradation they must experience, if 
they-were to hear every calumny, and reproach 
| winch .'the -wicked, imaginations of mankind 
might presume to throw upon them, and which 
-*nght be entered upon their journals. They 


pertinent to the matter of its prayer; but 
petitioners mu 3 t use such language as was 
necessary to state the nature of their com- 
plaints, and the objects they sought, however 
unpleasant such language might be, more parti- 
cularly when they described the conduct and 
composition of the House. 1 

Mr. B. Bathurst thought the House had no 
security from insult, unless one of their own 
body would undertake to say that there was no- 
thing offensive in the petitions he presented. 

Mr. IV. Smith said, that few could be more 
disposed than he was to bow to the authority of 
the chair ; but the doctrine of his hon. friend 
(Mr. VVvnn) went to the extent, that an objec- 
tion might be made to a petition on account of 
its length. This would be a difficult matter to 
arrange. If a petition were too long, there* 
might be a reason for not reading it through ; 
but much must depend on the nature of the 
subject- They outfit to shew great atten- 
tion to public petitions. One on the sub- 
ject of Parliamentary Reform could not be sup- 
posed to be very agreeable in its statements to 
many members of that House; particularly 
when petitioners supposed that all their griev- 
ances arose from the want of better representa- 
tion. He was at the disposal of the House ; but 
must protest against taking away the right of 
his constituents to petition Parliament. 

Mr. Canning deprecated the discussion of the 
abstract question when unnecessary* but would 
vote against the bringing up of the petition 
unless the rules of the House were complied' 
with. 

Mr. Brougham observed, that if it was un- 
derstood to lie the duty of every member who pre- 
sented a petition, that he should have previously ' 
read it, there should be an equal understanding in 
the House, that confidence should be reposed in 
his discretion, and that no other memoer, nor 
:eren the House itself; should go' into that extra- - 
ordinary, that unjustifiable, and novel practice 
of putting interrogatories to members in the ex- 
ercise; of their duty, and acting to the best of 
their judgment.. He protested against such 
questions being put to every member who ap- 
peared with a petition — u Have you read the 
petition, do you approve of its language, is it 
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temperate in its expressions, and respectful to 
the House ; or if it is not, what think you of 
it?” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, on the 
present occasion no one had asked the member 
ibr Norwich any question about the petition. 

The question was then put from the chair, 
that the petition be hi ought up, which was ne- 
gatived without a division. 

Sir F. Burdett piesentcd petitions from the 
town of Leicester, and Leigh in Lancashire, 
praying for Reform in Parliament. Ordered to 
fie on the table. 

Mr. Brougham said, he had a petition to pre- 1 
sent from the county palatine of Lancaster, l 
which, if true, (and the facts were sworn to in j 
two affidavits, regularly taken before a magis- 
trate), demanded tne most serious consideration 
of the Mouse. It appeared, that a petition, the 
most guarded and temperate, praying for reform, 
had been signed by about 700 inhabitants of 
Warrington. To this, one should have thought 
no objection could have been offered ; but it 
was forcibly seized by Richard Burrough in the 
street, while being carried round for signature : 
it was then taken by Thomas Lyon to the house 
of Mr. Coates, a magistrate, where the peti- 
tioners applied for it: but it was not restored 
to them. They then drew up the present peti- 
tion, complaining of this obstruction. 

The petition was brought up and read. 

. Mr. Brougham would only at present move, 
that it should lie on the table, because some 
farther information might be expected on the 
subject. Ordered to lie on the table. 

Mess \he from the R egj :nt.] Lord Castle- 
reagh , in rising to move an address to His Royal 
Highness in answer to his gi acious message, was 
confident, that in the one he meant to propose he 
should encounter no opposition, nor excite any dif- 
jferenceof opinion. Itwouldmerely go the length of 
thanking His Royal Highness forhis gracious com- 
znunicatton,and d8:uringhim that the House would 
take itearly into its serious consideration. He would 
not say one word on the situation of the count. \ 
that could raise a question, feeling as he did, j 
that the House was not in possession of the re- 
quisite information to form an opinion, or to 
lead to any useful discussion. No hon. mem- 
ber could hie at all prepared for any thing that 
he could say, and he therefore could do no 
more than beg the House to keep their minds 
unprejudiced and unbiassed, for perusing the 
information now laid on thy table/ and for 
coming to that decision upon it, which a regard 
to the interests and constitution of the country 
would warrant He was only bound in duty to 
make one observation in consequence of some 
erroneous statements that had gone abroad, that 
the present message* originated in the late out- 
rage offered to the person of His Royal High- 
ness. However much that outrage had excited 
the horror and reprobation of both sides of the 
House, and of all pans of the Country ( Hear , 
hear } ) he could assure the House that tne pre- 
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sent communication was not made in conse- 
quence of it ; but that His Majesty’s Ministers, 
► in the discharge of their duties to the Country 
and to the Throne, had thought themselves 
bound to advise His Royal Highness to make 
I this communication before that circumstance 
j occurred : — The noble lord having again depre- 
cated all discussion on the present occasion as 
premature, and besought a calm and unbiassed 
consideration of the information laid before Par- 
I liament, moved, that an humble address be 
j presented to His Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent, thanking him for his gracious message, 
ana assuring him, that the House would early 
take the information that he commanded to be 
laid before it into its most serious consideration. 
The address being seconded, and read from the 
chair, it was canied nem . con . 

Lord Castlereagh then moved successively, I. 
That the papers containing the communication 
from the Crown be leferrcd to a committee. 2. 
That this committee be secret. :i. That it con- 
sist of 21 Members. 4. That it lie chosen by 
ballot. 5 . That the Members of the House 
prepare a list of 21, to be put into a glass, to com- 
pose the said committee. 6. That the papers 
remain on the table as they arc, till the said 
committee be chosen. Aft which motion* 
were agreed to. 

Liberty of the Subjec r.] Mr. H. Adding 
ton said, he had taken the earliest opportunity 
of enquiring into the facts contained in the 
petition presented last night by a noble lord, 
(Folkestone.) He had only yet been able to 
learn that the boy was committed by a gentle- 
man who was not a police magistrate. — He 
would make further enquiry, of which he would 
communicate* the result to the House. 

Lord Cochrane presented a petition from Mr. 
Henry Hunt. — It was the same as thatpiescnted 
to the J it «use of Lords, for which see page 8 J. 
The noble loid slated, that he had lead it, and 
tound no! lung offensive in its language. 

Mr. Se/geant Best thought the petitioner had 
i taken an extraordinary course in offering his 
j complaint to the House, which could not ex- 
amine eviik nee upon oath, when the couits of 
law were open to him. The circumstance that 
duplicates of the hand-btJL were found in the po- 
lice offices, was no proof that they were manu- 
factured undei the supenntendance of the police 
magistrates. The facts alleged should be exa- 
mined into by evidence given upon oath, and 
should not be brought before Parliament in the 
first instance, otherwise the House -would be con- 
verted into a court for the correction of magis- 
trates, instead of the usual tribunal for deciding 
on such complaints. 

Sir F. Burdett said, the question at present 
was only whether the petition should be read ; 
and he could conceive no objection to that, after 
what had been stated by the noble lord about 
hte reading it, and approving of its language. 

Mr. Pons only and Mr. Canning spoke to the 
same effect. 
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The petition was then brought up and read. 

Lord Cochrane moved that it lie on the table. 

Lord Castlercagh did not object to its lying 
on the table, like the petition of yesterday, but 
wotil I oppose any proceeding that might be 
moved for on either. Ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Cafe of Good-Hope.- — Malta.] A Bill 
was read the first time for regulating the com- 
merce with the Cape of Good-Hope. 

The House went to the order of the day for 
a committee on the Malta trade. 

Mr. F. Robinson observed, that there had been 
originally some objections against introducing 
the port of Gibraltar into the existing regula- 
tions : but it appeared now, that it would be 
advantageous to do so, and at the same time to 
extend more facilities to the trade in that quarter. 
He moved some amendments to the Malta Trade 
Bill, which were agreed to, and leave wa$ given 
to bring in a bill to comprehend the port of 
Gibraltar. 

An account of Exchequer Bills was presented : 
also, 

An account of the unfunded debt of Ireland, 
which was ordcied to be printed. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Wednesday, February 5 . 

At four o’clock, the House proceeded to bal- 
lot for the choice of a committee, to examine 
the Papers referred to in the Prince Regent’s 
Message. 

The lists having been put into a glass, a 
committee of scrutiny was appointed, consisting 
ot the Earl of Aberdeen » Earl Mulgrave, Vis- 
count Hood) Viscount Melville, Lord Douglas 
of Lochicven, and the Bishop of Oxford. 

On their return the Earl of Aberdeen rc- 
poited, that the choice of the House had fallen 
upon 

The Lord Chancellor Tho Earl of Liverpool 
flit- J.oi<1 PrvsirK'iit (Earl Tin- Earl of Powis 

of Hanoi* by) Th«’ Karl of St Germains 

The Duke of Bnlfor 1 Lord Viscount Sidtuoutli 
The Karl Graham (I)nke Lord Ciremilta 

of Montrose) Lord Itcdosdalc 

The Farl Pitzwillinm 

On the motion of the Earl of Aberdeen, it 
was ordered that the Committee have power to 
meet when, where, and as often as they please. 

The first meeting to be on Friday. 

Thanks to Lord Exmouth.] The Lord 
Chancellor communicated the Thanks of the 
House to Lord Exmouth, who was in attend- 
ance in his place. 

Lord Exmouth returned his best thanks to the 
House for this high, distinguished, and honour- 
able testimony of their approbation. He was 
sure that the gallant admirals, and all the officers 
and crews engaged in the contest, equally with 
himself would feel animated in their loyalty, 
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and in their zeal and devotion to the public ser- 
vice, when they found their excr^jons so highly 
appreciated. 

The address and reply were ordered to be 
entered on the Journals. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Wednesday , Ftbruary !i. 

Lord George Beresfbrdhrought up the answer 
of the Prince Regent to the Address on the 
marriage of the Princess Mary with the Duke of 
Gloucester. 

Thanks to Loud Exmoutii.] The Speaker 
informed the House, that he had received a letter 
from Lord Exmouth, expressing the high grati- 
fication of his lordship at receiving their thanks, 
which he should communicate to the officers and 
cicws of the fleet, who, with himself, would 
consider it as the greatest reward they could re- 
ceive for their humble sendees. His lordship 
would also communicate the same to Admiral 
Cappellen, and the fleet of our allies. 

Lord Castlerergh , adverting to an omission 
in tho vote of Thanks to Lord Exmouth, and 
the officers and men under his command, in the 
conquest of Algiers, of the royal artillery and 
engineers employed in the service, moved, 
“ That they should be added to the list of those 
to whom the thanks of the House were voted.” 
They, together with the sappers and miners, 
were accordingly added. 

Committee of Secrecy.] Lord Castlercagh 
moved the order of the day for proceeding to 
ballot for the committee of secrecy, which was 
agreed to, and the ballot ordered to proceed. 

The Speaker then desired the clerk to read 
over the names of the members of the House in 
the order of their counties : and desired such 
members as had prepared lists of names for the 
committee, to deliver them at the table. 

The clerk then read over the names of the 
members in the order of their counties, which 
occupied a considerable time. Many mem- 
bers deposited their lists in the glass on the 
table. 

The Speaker desired the clerk to read over, 
in the same order, the names of all those mem- 
bers who had not answered to the first call : 
which the second clerk accordingly did. The 
Speaker observed, that it would then be neces- 
sary to appoint a committee to ascertain those 
members on whom the choice of the House had 
fallen to compose the committee. 

Mr. Brougham rose and observed, that thfcre 
was a considerable loss of time in the pre- 
sent mode of proceeding in the election of a 
Committee of Secrecy. About an hour had 
been occupied in receiving die lists, and after 
this they must appoint scrutineers, who must 
retire and cast up the numbers, and then 
decide who are precisely the twenty-one mem- 
bers elected for the committee, as the indivi- 
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duals Chosen freely and deliberately for an in 
• vestigation, which might be so important to th< 
interests of the country. The practice of bal 
lotting had unquestionably many recommenda- 
tions for cases of this description ; and the time 
it occvpied was of little consequence when 
complied with the probabilities of a fair, due. 
and unbiassed election : but, notwithstanding 
all this, he thought the time of the House mighi 
have been conveniently saved on this occasion 
had the noble lord meiely risen, and read over 
a list of the persons whom he intended to form 
the committee of secrecy. He believed h< 
might almost venture to predict the names o 
all the members who would be chosen : so that 
-the business might have been got through with- 
out the necessity of any committee of scrutiny, 
or of going thiough an} soit of arithmetical 
Operation. He should read to the House a list, 
which he held in Lis hand, of the members 
likelv to be elected for the committee on a sub- 
ject of so much importance. Whether that list 
would'tum out to be a tiue one, the result of the 
scrutiny would shew. — He then read from 
paper the names of 21 members, and put it to 
the House, if this list pioved correct, whether 
the time might not have been saved. 

On the question that a committee of scrutiny 
be appointed, 

Lord Ccstkrcagh moved, that Mr. Arbuthnot, 
Mr. Fremantle, Mr. Macdonald, and another 
rnemfv r, be appomtedto ascertain the 21 mem- 
bers on whom the elect on had fallen. Orde/ed. 
The sci 'itin.f rs then withdrew. 

After some time had elapsed, (during which 
the House proceeded with other business) Mr. 
JSrtgaet, appeared at the bar with the repo it of 
the Committee. The ieport was read, and the 
names of the Committee were as follows : — 

Lord MUtou, Solicitor-Geneial, 

Right Hoi.. G. Ponsonby, flight Hon. O. Canning, 
Hon. V/. hlhott, Fight Hon. C. Yoike, 

Lord Cristlereagh, Mr. Wilbrulmni Fgrrton, 

Lord LasrrMes, Mr. K. B. Wilbraham, 

B. Bathurst, Mr. Wilherfoicv, 

Hon. W. Iamb, Right Hon. W. Dundas, 

Sh A. Pigott, Right 11 n. G. Rose, 

lipn. Mr; Robinson, #»ir William Curtis, 

jjigfcl t Hon. Sit J. T^icholl, Ad.niral Frank. 
aft^onu’.y-Cencral, 

' ‘There was a laugh at the conclusion of this 
list, it being the same ae that anticipated by Mr. 
Brougham. 

* a The list was approved of, and the Committee 
fecetved instructions to inspect tb t e papers. 

French Prjsovlhe.— Loan' to France.] 
Mr. Hammer dey moved for the production or 
Recounts of all monks due to this country from 
France, on account of prisoners of war, and all 
sums paid on this account during the last ten 
ara. Seeing the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
his place, the hon. gentleman asked him, if 
Government was a. party to the F rench J-oan, at 
Resent negotiating in this country ? 


Parliamentary Reform. [io* 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer had no ob- 
jection to the production of the accounts; as to 
the French Loan, he replied, Government was 
no party to it ; and in a conversation between 
him, Mr. Tierney^ and Mr. Ponsonhy , which en- 
sued, he declared that Government had neither 
guaranteed, encouraged, or countenanced it in 
any manner whatever, but that he conceived 
no law existed against a foreign friendly power 
negotiating a loan in this country. 

Parliamentary Reform.] Lord Cochrane 
presented a petition, signed by several ’ thou- 
sand persons, who met in Spa-fields, on the 
2d of December, playing for Parliamen- 
tary Reform, and an Abolition of Sinecures. 
The petition was couched in respectful lan- 
guage ; and he was instructed to say, there was 
no not or disturbance. With the exception of 
a few mad theorists, (the Spenceans), the great 
body of the people wanted only Parliamentary 
Reform. He had been surprised to find that a 
petition had come up from lloniton, presented, 
and laid on the table, complaining of corruption, 
and desiring Reform. It was known to the 
House that thes^ petitioners were corrupt them- 
selves, for they had told him, when he was a 
candidate for that borough, that “ they would 
vote for Mr. Most” thereby meaning the man 
who would give the most money. — The noble 
lord made some farther observations, and said, 
he petition prayed for Universal Suffrage and 
Annual Parliaments. 

The petition being read, 

Mr. Grenfell said, highly venerating the con- 
stitution ot the country, which insured the 
nhabitants a degree of practical liberty un- 
known to other states, he felt some alarm at 
the propagation of those doctrines which had 
cn circulated throughout the kingdom, and 
which he was convinced, if not put down, 
would lead to revolution. 

The petnion was then laid upon the table. • 
Lord Cochrane presented petitions from the 
•orougli of Lee, in Lancashire, and from Horse- 
‘orth, in Yorkshire, praying for Reform, which 
:re both read, and ordered to lie on the table. 
Lord J, Russell presented a petition from the 
xirough of 'x avistock, complaining of wasteful 
xpenditure, and praying for Reform. It did 
iot pray for Annual Parliaments and Universal 
luffrage, but left the specific kind of reform 
ecessary, to be determined on by the House. 
The petition was ordered to lie on the table. 
Mr. Harvey presented a petition from the 
city of Norwicn, praying for Reform. The 
hon. member stated, tnat it was couched in re- 
i spectful language, and signed by men of consi- 
I derable reputation and character, who, whatever 
were their opinions about the present state of 
the representation, would support the constitu- 
tion of the country. The petitioners complain- 
ed of the magnitude of the civil list, and of the 
wasteful expenditure of the public money, and 
prayed for reform as a remedy of the national 
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grievances ; but they did not require the wild 
scheme of Universal Suffrage and Annual Par- 
liaments. It was read and ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Poor Laws.] Lord Morpeth presented a 
petition from owners and occupiers of estates in 
the parish of Alsted, in the county of Cumber- 
land. It stated^ that a great part of the popula- 
tion was thrown out of employment, and prayed 
for an amelioration of the Poor Laws. Ordered 
to lie on the table. 

Committee of Supply.] On the motion of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer , the House went 
into a Committee of Supply, when the right 
hon. gentleman stated, that he had to propose a 
vote for a very large sum, in order to pay off 
four distinct classes of bills, amounting in the 
whole to 28 millions, being 24 millions fo< 
England, and 4 millions for Ireland. 

The following sums were then severally pro- 
posed to the committee, and voted to his 
Majesty : — 

11 . 000 . 000 /. for paying off Exchequer bills 
issued for the service of Great Britain in 1816, 
and now outstanding and not provided for. 

13.000. 000/. for like bills, issued in the same 
year, and remaining unprovided for. 

1,435,000/. Irish currency, for Treasury bills 
issued in Ireland, in 1816, now outstanding. 

3,080,000/., for like Treasury bills in Ireland, 
now outstanding. 

The House then resumed, and the report was 
ordered to be received to-morrow. 

Cape of Good Hope Trade Act.] The 
Bill for amending the above Act was read a 
second time. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Thursday , Feb . 6 . 

Bourbon Debt to the British Govern- 
ment.] Lord Holland , seeing the noble earl at 
the head of the Treasury in his place, begged to 
ask him a question. It had been stated in the 
journals of this and of every European country, 
that the French Chamber of Deputies had voted 
a sum of 12 millions of francs, being about 
500,000/., to Louis the XVIIJth, in order to pay 
a personal debt acknowledged by that monarch 
to be due from him to the British Government. 
He wished to be informed, whether this sum 
had been actually paid, because, if it had, it was 
highly proper that Parliament should know how 
it had been apjplied ? 

The Earl or Liverpool did not exactly know 
what debt the noble lord meant. There were 
sums claimed by British subjects from the 
French Government, which had been referred 
to commissioners for examination. Some of 
them had. been acknowledged, and others were 
under consideration. But except the sums 
which might have been paid to individuals on 
this account, and the sums paid on account of 
the contribution and the supply of the army in 
France, he did not know that any payment had 
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been made by the French Government, either 
to British subjects, or to the Irtish Govern- 
ment. 

Lord Holland said, the latter part of the noble 
earl’s answer was perfectly satisfactory, and 
such as he expected. The French Government 
had not paid the debt. But surely the noble 
earl could not but know what he meant when 
he asked whether this personal debt, acknow- 
ledged by the King of France to be due from 
him to the British Government, had been paid. 
He did not say that it was proper to presa for 
payment of this sum in the present circum- 
stances of France. He had merely asked the 
question, whether or no the payment had been 
made, because, if made, it ought to be accounted 
for. Whether the King of France had or had 
not cheated the Chamber of Deputies, was a 
matter for the Chamber’s consideration ; we had 
nothing to do with that. 

Loan to the French Government.] The 
Earl of Lauderdale , after observing that negoti- 
ations had taken place for a Loan, from some 
individuals in this country to the French Go- 
vernment, wished to know, 1st, Whether the 
British Government had either directly or indi- 
rectly guaranteed the repayment of this Loan; 
2d, Whether Ministers haa given information to 
the contractors, or persons concerned in it, that 
Government never would interfere, or did not 
consider itself as under any obligation whatever 
at any future period, to stipulate for its repay- 
ment. This was no slight matter; but, in the 
present state of the country, one of the most 
alarming circumstances that could possibly have 
happened : for, if Government were to interfere, 
or if it were generally believed that Government 
would interfere, to secure the payment of prin- 
cipal and interest of sums lent to the French 
Government, at an interest of 9, 10, or even 1 1 
per cent., it might easily be conceived what a 
mass of capital would be drawn from this coun- 
try ; and yet without some sort of understand- 
ing of this kind, it was difficult to conceive how 
such a capital of 12 millions should be risked oil 
such a speculation. It was a most serious con- 
sideration, even with reference to the laws as 
they stood. It was well known, that some de- 
scriptions of mechanics were liable to punish- 
ment, for transferring to other countries, that 
skill which was supposed essentially to contri- 
bute to the value of our manufactures, and the 
advantage of our commerce, and that in some 
cases of this sort, the punishment was death. 
But when such was the law with respect to these 
poor people, from the apprehension of the effect 
which he had stated, what must be thought of 
the consequences of thus transferring to a fo- 
reign country, so great a mass of that canitaL 
which formed the nerves and sinews of all 
manufactures and commerce ? The law, to 
say the least of it, was, in this respect, most 
inconsistent. 

The Earl of Liverpool had not the least diffi- 
culty in stating, that the British Government 
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had not onlv uot guaranteid the payment of of that war. The vote he should move was one 
principal oi interest ot the 1 oan ir question, in which he had no doubt of their lordships* 
bvt had in* Id out no hope whatever, that cither concunence, as it would metely express their 
now or at any futuu pi riod r ht Government | appiobution of the plan of the campaign, and of 
would consider itself as unde: any obligation to the operations which had led to its successful 


intei fere . foi the pm post of securing the fulfil- 
ment bv the French Gum tnmeiit of its engage- 
ment with the con<iartpis Then was nothing 
in the late # J icaty which c uld in the least de- 
gree encoiuape JBi itiMi cMUtoia in the Fiench 
funds, to look foi the interference of Govern- 
ment in theii favoui at ar' ’etc re period. r i he 
French Government want* cl 1 supply of money, 
and they nppl.td for it to c- ■ - ain bankeis, not m 
London nieuly, but in Pa* is, in Amsrerdam, in 
Hambuigh Application was no doubt made to 
a gentleman of one of di* f ' t houses in London 
to lend his name to the t.un section, out the 
Whole, was at the cnriic nsk ef the par tvs con- 
cerned. 'J he noble ceil iLrudcrdale) hud Ft- n 
only a few houis in town, and had a veiy uio- 
ueous view of the subject. There was no reason 
to suppose" that any veiy consulei.ibk* sun; 
would, it) consequence of this t.ai saetion, be 
trariMi rred fom this count; y to Fiance. It 
might be 1 jaised at Paris, at Fiankfort, at Lam- 
burgh at Amsu ;dani. One house in Lon on 
had rnken part in the transaction, but cnti.ely 
at its own risk ; and this might be done if the 
party 01 parties thought proper. He knew no 
jaw io prevent it. 1 h lucsaction was not m w 
in its natuie; for British subject* had been pei- 
mitted to advance then money, il tJiey thought 
propei, on Poituguusi and cthci Loans: ant 
while a foieign country v.as in amuv wi.h this 
count; v» there was no law to pievf nt individual* 
from speculating in loans to its government, 
whu.li nu; h. be considered as a mete commer- 
cial transact n. 

The Bail oi Lauderdale again asked, whetb 1 
Minisu*:s had olhcialiy miinwcd, that Gove.n- 
ment would not mtcifeie u> procu:e \ uvnuntof 
the pnncipal or inteics* of this money ? 

Tilt* far! of Livtrpoof leplnd, dial all the , 
parties in this transaction, must be luiiy a wan* | 
that they icted at then own » isk. 

.Lord Holland was convinced it was an article 
introduced into the late Tieaty, highly obj.c- 
tionable* which had thus enc^magt d indiv. duals 
to send their money out of the kingdom. 

The Fail of Lauderdale observed, that if it 
Was perfectly known to the parties, that Go- 
vernment was not bound to lnteriei e, thm know 
ledge must have arisen ftom some cfhckil com- 
munication, sime a priv. te conversation would 
UOt have beer: .-uflicient for the purpose. He 
gave notice, theufu. e, that on Monday he would 
move that this official communication be laid on 
the table. * 

Til-NKS TO Till: MA»UUI.S OF HASTINGS.] 

The Earl of Liverpool said, that in purposing a 
vote of thanks- to the Aiatquu of Ike tings, and 
to the aimy w r hich had been engaged in the late 
campaign in the Nepaui territory, he should not 
Cillfor any opinion on the justice or necessity 


termination. In /efetence to what had been 
said by a noble loid the other evening, a.* to 
diff erence of opinion respecting the prosecution 
of the war, he must obsei ve, that the statement 
was founded in error. '! hat noble lord was 
completely wiong in supposing that any protest 
had b< <‘n made by certain members of tfie Coun- 
cil in India against the war. A scries of en- 
croachmeiiis had taken place, which no govern- 
j itu nt> valuing its character, could have over- 
I looked. These aggicssions, which it was ne- 
1 ctssmy to check, 1 fhued an evil, not only on 
the Bnftsh dominions in India, buL on those ot 
our allies. Wnb ugaid to the conduct of the 
\\?'> ir was not by the force of the enemy, 01 
the value ot the country subdir d, that the merit 
of the viciu'y achieved by oui tioops was io be 
tstirr.au d : die contest took place under circum- 
st.incis which called Ft a veiy cun sidei able 
degjee of .ibility and military t.»lem, in those 
who held to cairv it on. All the operations weie 
i xecuu d in mountainous districts; and long and 
judicious prop nations were necessary to insure 
a probability oi' succv&s. r I he contest, though 
.Bolt, was si veie, and in none could exercise of 
military .skill and judgment be more requisite. 
He would not, however, tumble their lordships 
with any eft tails ol the operations. 1 he ac- 
counts weie bcfbie the public, and to them lie 
should ufei fur the truth of the charactei he had 
giun to this campaign. He concluded by 
mining, that ' the 1 hanks of the House be 
t*m*n to the Most >oble the Ahuquis cf Hast- 
ings, loi ;he able and judicious an. moments by 
whidi thi war in Nep ’ul had been brought to so 
successful .• conclusion. 

Fail (j/\..\mor said, he had intended to have 
tumbled thiv lordships .it some len ( th on the 
subject of tn Nepaui war, but in consequence 
ofwh.tt bad tailen fiom the noble Secretary of 
lit*’ e, he should » eserve what !u intended to say 
to another opportunity. 'Fhe noble carl then 
asked a question relative to transactions between 
1 la* Government of India, and certain Native 
Powers, subsequent to the conclusion of the Ne- 
piiu! war, md the signing ot the treaty of peace. 

Idle E;-il of Liverpool replied, that as Go- 
vernment had no infoimation on die subject to 
which the noble earl uTcrred, it was impossible 
iur him to say what events might have passed. 

The motion was then agreed to; after which, 
thanks wf*fc voted to Sir David Ochterlony, aud 
the ti oops under his command. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Thurjday, Feb* 6 . 

Clotij-Workkhs. — Machinery.] Mr. <7* 
Langton presented a petition from the Cloth- 
Workers of Wiltshire, Gloucestershire and 
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Somersetshire, complaining of the introduction from Saddleworth, which was rejected on the 
of Machinery in making* cloth, by which many second day of the Session, 
of them had been reduced to the greatest dis- Lord Castlerea^h- remarked on the declara- 
tor. He would freely say, that the use of tion that the constitution was subverted, and 
Machinery was necessa.y o enable us to meet put it to the' judgment of the House, whether, 
our foreign manufacturing i reals in the mar- speaking such language, the petition should be 
kets ; but some limitation of its use might per- received or not. 

haps be adviseable at particular times, ana under Mr. Brougham said, if he had taken up his 
certain circumstances. He hoped that some ; idea of this petition from what fell from the 
member of more weight in the House than him- j noble lord, (Cochrane), he should have suppos- 
self, would feel it his duty to propose to refer ! ed it to be worthy of rejection ; but now he 
this subject to a committee. Such a propositon had heard it read throughout, he found that it 
should have his cordial support. was not exactly similar to the petition which 

The petition was then ordered to lie on the had been rejected. Here, then, consisted the 


table. 

Supply.] Mr. Broaden brought up the report 
of the committee of supply. ** The resolutions 
wei e read and agreed to. 

Rkform.] Lord Cochrane 
said, lie had a petition to present to the House 
on this subject. He then advened to the chari- 
table subscription at the London tavern, to 
which the great sinecurists of the country had 
not contributed more than a penny in the pound 
of their incomes from ihe public. One noble 
duke had only subsenbed one sixteen seven- 
teenth. Though som • weds of th s petition 
might be objected to as too strong yet he 
should move that it be brou ;ht up and laid on 
the table, that the House themselves might 
judge of its language, and act as they thought 
fit. He wished to uk«* no responsibility what- 
ever upon himself. It came Pom Manchester, 
and was signed by :<o, oho indivi luals. 

Mr. Brougham obseivid, that the noble loid 
needed not t » have gone out of his w.iy to give 
his information to the Hous on rising to pre- 
sent the petition, before he was asked for it. It 
would have been enough foi him to have moved 
that it should- be brought up and read. Further 
discussion upon it might afteiwaids arise. It 
was the UMg<. of the House, after a petition was 
read, to decide upon the pioprictv of its lan- 
guage . but the noble loid had volunteered his 
observations, and in doing so seemed -to have 
taken the only means in his power, to get his 
petition rejected. (Hear.) 

Lord Cothran? said, lie had made his obser- 
vations with a view to pre vent any sort of re- 
proach being cast upon him by the House for 
presenting the petition. 

The petition was brought up and read. In 
the commencement of it, it stated that the 
House \vas not, in any rational or constitutional 
sense, a representation oi the people. 

Lord Castlereagh rose, and objected to this 
language. 

I. ord Cochrane observed, that rbe petition ap- 
peared to him only to state, that the House did 
not properly represent the people. Let it be 
read through. 

The clcik then read it throughout. It com- 
plained of the constitution being subverted, and 
of the aits and designs of wicked rulers. With 
•Ome exceptions, it was the same as the petition 


! great advantage of having petitions read. The 
objectionable passage in a former petition did 
not occur in this —he meant that which stated, 
that the debates in that House were repeated, 
protracted, and disgusting. On that ground he 
understood that petition to have been rejected. 
{Hear.) All he could say of the present petition 
was, that the wording of it was not extremely 
, prudent, or very advocate-like. It contained a 
J statenu nt of the necessity of a Parliamentary 
Reform, carried to a little too much strength of 
language. But, then, the grounds on which the 
friends of reform argued, were precisely, that 
the House, as at pr sent constituted, was not a 
i due rep res ntation of the people. They did not 
deny the competency of Parliament, nor its 
legal right to enact laws for the government of 
the kingdom, till another mode of representation 
should be adopted. They only stated, accord- 
ing to their views, that the present system of 
representation was not constitutional or rational. 
He wished the noble loid opposite to httend 
more closely to the petition. If the two words 
( “ constitutional” and “ rational”, which he 
i seemed chiefly to object to, were left out, still 
jthe petition would be a general denial of the 
propriety of the present representation. In those 
! two woids objected to, the petitioners only said 
| that it was not so. 

! The Chancellor of the Exchequer observed, 
that the former petition had been rejected, not 
mere ly for the particular and improper allusion 
to the discussions of Parliament, but on account 
of almost every part of it. The present petition 
j differed from tne former only in the omission of 
, an offensive paragraph. From the present one 
I he then read a paragraph, which stated that the 
proceedings of the House tended only to keep 
! up the unrelenting lash of enormous taxation, to 
j the utmost limit of human endurance. 

Loid Cochrane did not intend to take upon 
I himself any responsibility for the contents of 
; this petition, and he hoped no unfavourable im- 
pression as to his motives or conduct would be 
made, either in that House, or without doors. 

Mr. Cwrwen remembered a petition cm this 
subject, in which it was stated, that seats in tBat 
House were bought as notoriously as cattle at 
Smithfield market. It was better to encourage 
| petitioners than to be fastidious. That was Ac 
opinion of Mr. Pitt. He (Mr. C») was an old 
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friend of Parliamentary Reform, and he believec 
. always should be so. Though he might disap 
prove of the language used, or some of the doc- 
trines advanced, yet he should always be sony 
to reject a petition. By rejection, the improper 
views and bad cause of individuals would 
promoted. 

Sir John Sebright declared himself a firm 
friend to the right of petitioning. He also was. 
and always would be, a friend to reasonable re 
form, and to measures of public economy ; bui 
the House might really expect to lose respect 
with the people, if it submitted to receive in 
suits. (Hear.) 

Mr. Lockhart believed, that the people, left 
to themselves, would express in a petition, what 
they considered their grievances, in their own 
language, much better than by yielding to some 
of their advisers. The improper terms of these 
petitions were owing to a soit of manufactory 
established for the object. They were the 
work of a few individuals. (Hear,) He had 
never heard, or read in history, that any legisla- 
tive body had gained respect with the public, 
by losing its respect for itself. As to the ques- 
tion of magnanimity, the House had to reflect 
that they were to consult not only what was due 
to themselves, but what was due to the consti- 
tution and the country; and therefore it was 
essentialfor them to preserve their own dignity. 
An hon. and learned gentleman had endeavour- 
ed to construe away the meaning of certain of- 
fensive words ; but what could the word " con- 
stitutional’ 9 justly mean, but the government of 
the country established by law ? lie believed 
die object of persons who drew up such peti. 
dons, if they had any object, was thus to deny, 
a priori* the validity of the proceedings of Pai- 
fiament. 

Sir Francis Burdett thought it should be 
shewn, that something in this petition was sta- 
ted in stronger terms than what had been used 
in foritter petitions which had been received ; 
some of \frnich had certainly contained stronger 
expressions. Wilful offence might not be im- 
putable to the petitioners in their way of setting 
forth their complaints and grievances. They 
might not desire to throw discredit or insult on 
Esuyiament. Unless the House really believed 
$ at they meant to do so, he thought they 
^oujd not consider it their duty to reject the 
“^ition, but give it a reception similar to others. 
i would rather endeavour to do all they 
l to calm the public mind under the present 
rifcumataiices. 

Lord Cochrane thought, that the offensive 
parts should be more distinctly stated by the 
noble lord, (Castlereagh). 

‘ No answer was given ; but the HoAe divi- 
ded. For rejecting the petition, 50 : for receiv- 
ing it, 17. — Majority, os. 

Lord Cochrane presented a petition for Reform 
from Macclesfield*-—] Laid on the table. 

]Wr. J. Smith presented a similar petition 
I 6pm Nottingham.— Ordered to lie on the table. 


Thanks to the Marquis tf Hastings, [lie 

Bank of England.] Mr. Grenfell rose to 
move for a paper, to the production of which 
he apprehended there would be no objection. It 
was for an account of the particular periods at 
which the charter of the Bank of England had 
been renewed from the year 1G95, down to the 
present period, stating the number of years for 
which each renewal was granted. His reason 
for making that motion was, that the market 
price of Bank Stock had risen 10 per Cent, since 
yesterday morning, and during the last fort- 
night had risen ^together as much as 15 per 
cent. It was rumoured in the city, that die 
cause of that rise was an intended renewal of the 
Company’s Charter, who were to advance a sum 
to Government to enable Ministers to go through 
the present year, and to receive as a bonus or 
bribe, nothing less than that renewal. ( Hear * 
hear.) Such was the rumour, but he confessed 
he could not believe it had any foundation. The 
Charter had sixteen years unexpired, and he 
could not imagine that the Minister would so 
anticipate the resources of the county, or so 
prejudge any discussion that might arise upon 
its renewal, when the proper moment arrived. 
He viewed it as nothing more nor less than a ca- 
lumny upon the Government. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, there 
was no objection to producing the return. With 
respect to the rumour, he could only say he 
was utterly ignorant of any such circumstance, 
and the mention of it by the hon. member was 
die first he had heard. 

Thanks to the Marquis of Hastings.] 
Mr. Canning rose to call the attention of the 
House to die recent transactions in India, and 
to propose a vote of thanks to the Royal and 
Indian armies, for their brilliant and successful 
achievements in the territory of Ncpaul. He 
was confident, however the oper?*ions of this 
short but splendid campaign might be compara- 
tively different from those more important and 
;lorious victories which our arms had formerly 
•btained in the East, howsoever contrasted it 
might be with those more recent and matchless 
exploits which had received the unqualified con- 
gratulations of Parliament, there was scarcely 
any occasion in which the thanks of that House 
could be more jusdy bestowed. A want of 
geographical knowledge, the vast distance from 
die scene of action, and the important military 
jperations which had so recently and happily 
ecured the peace and tranquillity of Europe, 
might possibly operate on some minds so as to 
diminish the glory, and lessen the sense of the 
great and permanent advantages which would re- 
mit from this Indian war. The degree of interest 
vhich belonged to those actions nearer home 
had, as it were, absorbed and exhausted those 
ieelings of gratitude and admiration which might 
lave been called forth By other actions. Both jus- 
tice and policy, however, made it incumbent on 
he House, that the great and glorious successes of 
>ur arms in India should receive the tribute of 
theirthanks* Justice, that noble aaddistinguishing 
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characteristic of our country^ was not local; it 
extended to every part of the world, and every 
service performed to the state, deserved the no- 
tice of the British Parliament. In whatever part 
of our extended Empire — on whatever theatre, 
however circumscribed, our soldiers went for- 
ward to battle, they might be confident that their 
‘valour and exertions m the field would not be 
unthankfully remembered by their country. And 
when it was considered, that of the armies who 
served in India, there was one of a kind so pe- 
culiarly useful, that scarcely any kind of warfare 
could he undertaken without them, it Would also 
be found by the House, that they were justly 
entitled to the consideration of the' country. 
Further, he thought it sound policy, that when 
any achievement nad been effected for the secu- 
rity of our Indian possessions, we should neither 
be sparing of our praise, nor too nice in con- 
sidering the actual amount of the benefits we 
derived, contrasted with more splendid and en- 
larged operations. Before the war was com- 
menced, Lord Hastings had recourse to various 
arrangements, and the Indian army was allowed 
to take possession of the districts hi dispute, 
under a treaty which the existing royal power 
engaged to ratify. But this promise was not 
faithfully observed, and in consequence, a cam- 
paign was undertaken, which ended with so 
much glory and success. The right hon. gen- 
tleman felt himself unable to detail the opera- 
tions of this military campaign, having no geo- 
raphical positions to which ne could refer ; but 
e thought it fit particularly to state, that al- 
though it was the determination of Government, 
if possible, to detach from the enemy his more 
recent possessions, no addition whatever to the 
British territories was contemplated, except 
where there was no means whatever of restoring 
the former government. It was impossible, in 
the review of these brilliant operations, not to 
mention the names of some distinguished offi- 
cers whose efforts had been most conspicuous. 
In the early part of the war the enterprising 
General Gillespie, in stoiming a mountain fort, 
lost his life, rashly it might lie thought by some, 
hut if rashly, it was hazarded under the impulse 
of heroic valour, and atoned for by his regretted 
fall. (Hear y hear.) Colonel Nicholls, the offi- 
cer next in command, achieved the object of 
that division of the army. General Ochterlony, 
by a succession of splendid and successful ope- 
rations,. which those who had read the Gazettes 
with a soldier’s eye would best appreciate, ter- 
minated the war m full possession of the whole 
western part of the Ghoorga territory. When 
the war was renewed, on the refusal of the ene- 
my to ratify the treaty, that gallant officer, with 
full military and political powers, was directed 
to concentrate all his efforts against the capital, 
a service which he successfully effected, until 
within a few miles of that capital he was met 
with the ratification. No addition was made to 
the original treaty, derogatory to the honour or 
disparaging to the interests of the enemy. It 
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| was felt by the Governor-General, that the Ne- 
, paul power was sufficiently crippled, and its re- 
sources sufficiently exhausted. This was the 
outline of the course pursued, both in the field 
and in the cornet, bv the Governor-General 
| against this active and daring enemy. The Ne- 
aul p.ower was now reduced to a state which 
eld out no temptation to other powers to look 
to it as a leader against us. The firmness of 
the Governor-General had carried this point to 
an issue; and he might venture to pronouncci 
without meaning to exaggerate the importance 
of our victory on this occasion, or to undervalue 
the former success and glory of our arms, that 
the head Of the Indian government had laid the 
foundation of permanent security to the British 
possessions in the East. The right hon. gentle- 
man concluded by moving a vote of thanks to 
the Marquis of Hastings, Governor-General of 
India, &c. for his military operations, by which 
the war had been brought to a favourable issue, 
and permanent foundations of peace established. 

Lord Morpeth seconded the motion, and paid 
some compliments to the character of the Mar- 
quis of Hastings. 

Mr. Brougham acquiesced in the motion, be- 
cause it was confined to military operations; had 
it embraced any thing political, he should cer- 
tainly have felt it his duty to call the attention 
of the House to that part of the subject. He 
had understood that great difference of opinion 
had prevailed on the policy of this Nepaul war, 
and that two of the most considerable members 
of the noble Marquis’s government, Mr.Edmon- 
stone and Mr. Dowdeswell, names well known 
in that House, and who had acquired the highest 
reputation during the unparalleled administration 
of the Marquis Wellesley, had differed mate- 
rially on the course that was pursued. He 
should, ho'slever, abstain from going into this 
question, further than protesting against passing 
a vote for any thing beyond the mere military 
conduct of this war. He took it for granted that 
a vote would follow to the officers and army; 
but he could not refrain from observing, that 
the officers in the Company’s service were most 
unfortunately — he would not at that time say 
more than unfortunately— excluded from the 
order of the Bath, with the trifling exception of 
those who succeeded to the command of batta- 
lions. It was certainly much to be regretted* 
that all the splendid triumphs of that fine army, 
that those unparalleled services of the Indira 
officers in the destruction of Tippoo’s troops un- 
der my Lord Wellesley in 179 $, should be thus 
rewarded. Here, six years might be taken to 
be the usual period in which a soldier attained^ 
the rank of a field-officer; but in the Indian' 
army, he underwent a struggle with the climate* 
was removed from his family, and suffered many 
other inconveniences, for twenty years, btfqre 
he could attain that rank in which, under this 
new regulation, he was entitled tp this honour. 
Formeny, medals used to be given*: but sihpe 
the great extension of the order, medals Were no 
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'longer distributed: so that the Indian officers 
•were now excluded from the only honourable 
mark of distinction to which their great and im- 
portant seiVices were formerly deemed entitled. 
Had the Marquis Wellesley and the Duke of 
Wellington been consulted on that limitation, 
m its bearing upon the officers of the Indian 
army, sure he was that the one, acquainted as 
he was with the merits of his old servants, and 
ihe other, feeling for his early companions in 
arms, would never have advised such a prejudi- 
cial exclusion. (Hear* hear,) 

Mr. Canning* in explanation, stated that he 
never heard of any difference of opinion existing 
in the Council at Calcutta. 

The motion was then carried ncm. eon . 

Mr. Canning then moved that the thanks of the 
House be given to Sir David Ochterlony for his 
military conduct and talents displayed in con- 
ducting the Nepaul war to a successful termina- 
tion.— -Carried nem. con. It was then voted that 
the House do highly approve of the courage and 
conduct displayed by the troops in the course of 
the campaign. 

Bankrupt Laws.] Mr. Lockhart rose to 
move for the introduction of a bill to amend the 
bankrupt laws. The evil which he wished to 
remedy was, the multiplication of fraudulent 
bankruptcies to an extent which threatened the 
most frightful consequences to the commerce 
and morals of the country. He was far from 
meaning that kind of bankruptcy which had 
been on so many instances of late occasioned by 
the fluctuations of our currency, or the preca- 
rious situation of trade. Neither did he mean, 
for the prevention of the evil to which he allu- 
ded, to propose the formation of any new tribu- 
nal, or to throw any onerous burden on the courts 
that already existed. His remedy jhould con- 
tain very little of novelty in it. The notorious 
evil to which he now adverted, was defined in 
the very first statute passed on the subject of 
bankruptcy in the reign of Henry VIII. The 
preamble of that statute spoke of tne practice of 
men obtaining possession of other people's pro- 
perty by fraudulent means, and then fleeing into 
foreign parts. Notwithstanding the numerous 
statutes which had passed successively since 
that time, fraudulent practices of this nature 
w&e daily on the increase : and this increase he 
was inclined to ascriBe to the mode of examina- 
tion pursued by the commissioners of bankrupt, 
which was mainjy directed to the point, whether 
the bankrupt had concealed any part of his pro- 
perty, and only incidentally, if at all, to the 
aits by which he came into possession of that 
property, or how he had made away with it. 
When satisfied on the first of these pornts, the 
commissioners generally agreed to sign tne certi- 
ficate; the next part of the process was, for the 
bankrupt to obtain the signatures of s-Sths in 
value of his creditors, and that once obtained, 
Jhe whole only awaited the fiat of the Chancellor. 
Thus the bankrupt was again let loose on the 
world, whatever h is fraudulent practices might 
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have been ; without any distinction of character 
being made between him and the honest bank- 
nipt, who had failed in his engagements through 
unavoidable misfortunes. The mode of remedy 
he meant to propose was, that the commis- 
sioners of bankrupt, instead of investigating 
merely whether the bankrupt had fraudulently 
secreted any part of his property, should also 
inquire into the means by whicn it came into 
his possession, and how he had made away with 
it ; that they should examine into the whole of 
his transactions, and report on his conduct, 
which report should be submitted to the Lord 
Chancello/ before he granted the certificate, to- 
gether with their opinion whether it was proper 
that such a person should go free into the world. 
This, he conceived, would be attended with little 
difficulty or burden on the commissioners, who 
now amounted to about 70 in number. If he re- 
collected right, there had been only two or three 
persons executed under the act making it felony 
for a bankrupt to conceal his property ; one of 
these persons, of the name of Clarke, said, on his 
examination by the commissioners, that the fact 
was, he had spent the property which had come 
into his hand, on wine, women, and other ex- 
travagancies ; but the commissioners, not be- 
lieving this account, ascertained the fact of con- 
cealment, and on the evidence brought for- 
ward he was executed. He meant it, there- 
fore, to form part of his bill, that the commis- 
sioners should inquire into the means by which 
the bankiupt got the property into his posses- 
sion, and how ne had spent it; and also, that a 
particular day should be set apart for such exa- 
mination. The bill which he proposed was, in 
fact, founded on the principle of the Insolvent 
Act, which prevented fraudulent persons from 
taking the benefit of that Act, and remanded them 
back to confinement for a period of five years. 
This was the penalty he proposed for the pu- 
nishment of fraudulent bankrupts, and which 
had this addiiional recommendation, that it in- 
troduced a uniformity into our law in regard to 
fraudulent debtors. He concluded by moving 
for leave to bring in a bill to make better pfltori- 
sion for the repression of fraudulent bankruptcy. 
— Leave granted. 

HOUSE OF LOftDS. 

Friday , February 7. 

The Earl of Morton presented some petitions 
relative to appeals from the Court of Session in 
Scotland, which were referred to the Committee 
on Appeals. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Friday , February 7. * 

Scotch Lunatics.] Lord Binning moved 
an address to the Prince Regent, praying that 
he would give directions to the parochial clergy 
of Scotland, to make returns or the number of 
lunatics in each parish, distinguishing those who 
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were in confinement, and those who were at li- 
berty; also, their different sexes, Sc c. The 
noble lord said, that this motion was merely 
preparatory to a bill which he intended to bring 
in, for the erection of mad-houses in Scotland. 
— Ordered. 

Cape of Good Hope— Malta.] The Cape 
of Good Hope Trade Bill went through a 
committee. 

Mr. Robinson brought up a bill to extend the 
privileges of the trade of Malta to the port of 
Gibraltar, which was read a first time. 

Ways and Means.] The Chancellor' of the 
Exchequer having moved the order of the day 
for the House resolving itself into a committee, 
observed, that he intended to propose only such 
votes as would go to the renewal of certain usual 
annual taxes, and a grant of Exchequer bills, to 
replace those which were now out. The seve- 
ral duties on malt, sugars, & c. were then moved ; 
as also, that 24 , 000 , 000 /. be raised by Exchequer 
Bills for the service of the year 1817. 

Sir C. Monck wished to know what occasion 
there was for hurrying that business forward, 
and how near the period was at which those du- 
ties would expire r 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, it was 
customary to move them early after the meeting 
of Parliament. The existing acts would expire 
at different periods, some on the 25tli of March, 
others not till June. 

Sir C. Monck observed, that it might be usual 
to move those duties soon after the assembling 
of Parliament, but he thought, at the present 
moment, when a committee was about to sit to 
inquire into the income and expenditure of the 
country, it would have been more proper to 
wait till some report was received from that 
committee. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that no 
inconvenience would arise from voting them at 
the present moment. 

Sir C. Monck replied, that as the earliest pe- 
riod at which any of the duties expired was the 
25th of March, there was room enough for 
delay. 

Tne Chancellor of the Exchequer remarked, 
that although the duties now voted were of the 
nature of taxes, yet they were always anticipated 
by Exchequer Bills, in order to carry on the 
public service. 

Mr: Calcraft considered the last argument as 
an additional readbn for not voting them till the 
House received some account from the com- 
mittee about to be appointed (hear*) After- 
wards, there would be no opportunity of can- 
vassing them 5 and he really believed, that one 
motive for not assembling Parliament earlier 
was, that there should be no time for previous 
inquiry. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that the 
present votes had really nothing to do with any 
questions that might hereafter come forward 
upon the general financial resources of the 
country. 


Parliamentary Reform. [iff 

The resolutions were then agreed to, the 1 
House resumed, and the report u?s ordered to 
be received to-morrow. 

Parliamentary Reform.] Mr. Calvert 
rose to present a petition from tfie Lord Mayor, 
Aldermen, and Livery of London, in Common 
Hall assembled, praying for a Reform in Parlia- 
ment, for public economy, abolition of sinecures 
and unmerited pensions, and for triennial Parlia- 
ments. How the petition came into his hands, 
he really could not explain ; for it was usual, 
when the city of London petitioned Parliament, 
to have it presented by its owir members; but he 
supposed some of those honourable gentlemen 
would be able to account for it. 

Mr. Alderman Atkins said, the city members 
had all been deemed unworthy of presenting it, 
because they would not give a pledge to support 
it right or wrong. Never having a seat in that 
House when the great question of Parliamentary 
Reform was discussed, he was unable to come 
to any satisfactory conclusion in his own mind 
upon it. 

Sir Curtis said, he was not in the situation 
of the honourable alderman, for he had sat in 
that House on many occasions when the ques- 
tion of Reform was agitated, and he was satis- 
fied the constitution of that House was just what 
it ought to be, and therefore, to use an old 
adage, “ it was best to let well alone,” (hear* 
hear, from the opposition benches .) Entertaining 
that view, he had declared he would do all he 
could to oppose the petition. The honourable 
member who presented it, was, on the contrary, 
if he had read it correctly, a friend to annual 
parliaments and universal suffrage. 

. Mr. Calvert ’rose to order. The honourable 
baronet was misrepresenting him. So far from 
being a friend to the scheme of annual parlia- 
ments and universal suffrage, he considered them 
as most wild and dangerous. All he wished was, 
that the decays of the constitution should be re- 
paired. 

Sir JV . Curtis was sorry he had misrepresent- 
ed the honourable member, and was afraid it 
arose from his eyes not being so good as they 
were ( a laugh.) He had at least construed the 
speeches he had read of that honourable mem- 
ber in that way. He had very little more to say. 
He was perfectly satisfied with things as they 
were. ( A loud laugh.) 

Sir J. Shaw approved of that part of the peti- 
tion which prayed for economy and reduction ; 
but the reform required, appeared to him vi- 
sionary. Every thing called for retrenchment 
and he thought the magnanimity with which the 
people had endured the burdens of the lore c 
test entitled them to every relief which his 
jesty’s ministers could give. ’ 

The petition was then read. * 

Mr. Ponsonby rose merely to observe Ug0$ wh& 
had fallen from the worthy alderman, (Atkica); 
as to the sentiments expressed by hisponstituer^ 
with respect to their representatives* • He 
sure, if the worthy aidermaa recollected 
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h4 would not say that all the four members for 
the city were unworthy of confidence. ( Hear , 
hear.) He might affirm that himself, and two 
others, had forfeited that confidence ; but he 
would surely add, that there was one, (Mr* 
Combe) who would not have been declared un- 
worthy of it, if lie had been capable of attending 
the meeting of the Common Hall. (Hear, hear 0 
a Mr. Cafvert said, some reform was unques- 
tionably necessary. A noble lord, (Cochrane) on a 
former occasion, had stated the way in which he 
got into Parliament for the borough of Honiton, 
by sending the bellman round the place, and of- 
fering ten guineas a piece for votes. He also 
could state a fact, which shewed the evils of the 
present mode of representation. He was one of 
six persons who had sent two members to Par- 
liament, for which each member paid 4,500/. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Alderman Atkins explained. 

Mr. Lambton certainly under stood the worthy 
alderman to affirm that all his brethren were 
convicted of being unworthy to present the pe- 
tition now before them. He rose, however, for 
the purpose of stating, that he entirely concu 
red in eveij thing expressed by the petitioner 
not only in what related to economy and re- 
trenchment, but in all that concerned a Reform 
of that House. The time was now come whei 
it would be ho longer possible to delay the in 
quiry ; and he trusted they would not only cor 
reetthe abuses which existed, but, in a steady 
temperate and dignified manner, investigate th 
causes of those abuses. After what had beei 
stated by a noble lord (Cochrane) it was too evi 
dent that seats might be obtained in that House 
by money, by interest, or, indeed, by any means 
but that of the fair, unbiassed, and ur.bough 
suffrages of the people. '(Hear, hear.) At the 
same time, he was as little disposed as any in 
dividual to sanction those wild, foolish and dis 
gusting principles of Reform which were promul 
gated by certain persons out of doors — principle? 
(if they could be called so) which were founded 
upon the subversion of our constitution, upon 
the destruction of social order, and upon the 
destruction of all that was wise, permanent, and 
useful in our invaluable system of law and go- 
vernment. 

y Mr. Wynn said, he did not wish to take up 
the time of the House with any observations 
upon Parliamentary Reform ; a notice upon that 
subject had been given, and when it was regu- 
larhr brought forward, and some distinct pro- 
portions submitted, then would be the time for 
entering into the discussion. Some allusions, 
however, had been made to the declaration of a 
noble lorii (Cochrane), who stated, on aferraer 
night, the way in which he first came into Par- 
liament for the borough 6f Honiton : a statement 
which he heard, 4 and he believed the whole 
Bouse, with a disgust which it. would be difficult 
feo describe. He was aware, from the length of 
omt which had elapsed, that the noble lord was 
ft&empt from die penalties he bed incurred. 
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But was that all ? He should have thought that no 
member could have stood up in that House, and 
gloried in his misconduct— gloried in his viola- 
tion of the privileges of that House, his viola- 
tion of the liberties of the subject, and of the 
principles of the constitution. Could they have 
expected that the noble lord himself would now 
| turn round, and reproach those whom he had 
1 seduced into that crime ? for a crime it was 
| against the constitution of the country. Ano- 
| tner honourable member had likewise stated, that 
he was one of six who returned two members 
to parliament, those members paying each 
4,500/. for their seats. He knew not what pe- 
riod had elapsed since that transaction 2 but that 
also was a great substantive offence, and he own- 
ed he could not understand upon what principle 
honourable members in that House ventured to 
boast of crimes against the constitution, and com- 
mon law of the End. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Calvert explained, and regretted he had 
been misunderstood by the last speaker. He 
disclaimed the idea of having ever received the 
smallest emolument for the seats he had alluded 
to, but he had merely, mentioned the circum- 
stance, to shew the absolute necessity of Re- 
form. 

Mr. Wynn did not suppose the hon. gentle- 
man had participated in the spoil; but he did 
say, that the transaction was punishable by the 
law of the country. 

Mr. Brand said this petition was drawn up in 
the mildest and most inoffensive manner, and 
reflected high honour on the moderation and 
good sense of those who had superintended it. 

The petition was then ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Sir Francis Burdett presented a petition from 
the inhabitants of Manchester and Salford, pray- 
ing for Parliamentary Reform and Retrenchment 
in the Public Expenditure. — Ordered to lie on 
the table. — The hon. baronet presented another 
petition from the inhabitants of Leeds, which 
was received, and ordered to lie on the table. 

He then presented a petition from Bradford, 
which being read by the clerk, was found to 
be exactly similar to those rejected by the 
House. 

Lord Castlcreagh could not help regretting, that 
such petitions were manufactured by individuals 
in town, and signed* by persons in the country, 
who appeared not to be aware of their na- 
:ure. He felt it his duty, fr6m a due regard 
to the consistency of the House, to move 
that this petition be rejected. It was impossible 
for tbe House to receive petitions containing 
Such gross insults to its authority, and which he 
believed did not contain the real opinions of the 
people, but merely of those who drew them -up. 

Mr. Brougham warned the House not to be- 
lieve, that because petitions were thus drawn, 
in, they did not contain the sense of the peo- 
rte. It did sot follow on any grounds, that be- 
cause two petitions were the same, in language, 
:he persons signing those petitions were not 
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aware of the real objects for which they peti- 
tioned. He had spoken to individuals repeated- 
ly, who attended public meetings for petition- 
ing Parliament, ana had been told by them that 
finding petitions prepared at those meetings, 
finding them, if he might use the expression, cut 
and dried, they had signed them. (Hear, hear*) 
It would therefore be a monstrous proposition, 
and he could not caution the House too strongly 
against receiving it, to suppose that because half 
a million the inhabitants of this country had 
signed petitions in exactly the same words, they 
were therefore insensible of the grievances un- 
der which the country was labouring, and were 
not desirous for a Reform, and, what was per- 
haps in the mean time of more consequence, of 
a complete and radical retrenchment in the ex- 
penditure of the public money. ( Hear , hear.) 
This he particularly wished to impress on the 
attention of the House, and he called on any gen- 
tleman to shew him a single instance, where one 
individual who had signed such petitions had ever 
come forward to deny his beingaware of the nature 
of what was stated m them. This in itself was 
surely important, and a pretty satisfactory proof, 
that however exceptionable the language might 
be, there existed no intention to offend. / Hear.) 

Sir Francis Burdett said, the principal objec- 
tion to this petition was, its being manufactured 
in London, and sent to the country. It how- 
ever was rather singular, that Ministers never 
made similar objections when the petitions were 
in their favour, a pretty good instance of which 
was seen in the petition lately handed about by 
the merchants, bankers, and traders of London, 
and which without doubt was manufactured in 
a comer. It was well known, that at all public 
meetings, petitions and resolutions, were always 
prepared before-hand, in consequence of its be- 
ing understood, that the general principles on 
which such meetings were convened were agreed 
on. The people now felt their grievances, and 
it was, therefore, not prudent to check them on 
a mere criticism of words. He saw no words 
in the present petition which could warrant its 
being rejected ; there was no proof whatever of 
any intention on the part of the petitioners to of- 
fend the House, and when such was the case, it 
certainly was the duty of the House not to re- 
ject the petition. 

The question was then put, and the petition 
was rejected without a division. 

Finance Committee.] Lord Castlereagh 
moved, that that part of the speech of his Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent, at the opening of 
the session, which was particularly addressed 
to the House of Commons, be now read, and it 
being read accordingly^ (see page 2,) his lord- 
ship observed, that the attention of the House 
had never been called to a subject in which the 
vital interests of the country were more deeply 
involved. It had been the misfortune of those 
who had for many years past sat in Parliament, 
to hate had that duty to perform in times in 
which the intervals of peace had been go shore 
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tfiat the whole scope of public measures and ex- 
penditure had been calculated upon and go- 
verned by a war policy. Notwithstanding, 
however, the burdens which they were under 
the necessity of imposing on the nation, and the 
many hardships and privations to which .the 
people had been exposed, they had still the 
consolation to reflect, that the object and effect 
of the exertions which they had made, and the 
course of policy upon which ‘they had acted, 
had been to protect the country against a. far 
greater calamity than any that, in the progress, 
or at the close of the war, had visited the na- 
tion. After having discharged these arduous 
duties, he trusted that they would now, with 
equal resolution, perseverance, and success, 
apply themselves to those measures which in 
time of peace were necessary to secure the sta- 
bility and prosperity of the country, to recruit 
its resources, and prepare it for any future 
contest in which it might be called upon to 
engage. The time was now come when the 
House ought to consider what would be a pro* 
per permanent system for a peace establish- 
ment ; and he was sure they would go 
along with him when he laid down this as an 
incontrovertible maxim, that no country, espe- 
cially a country with such an accumulation of 
debt as pressed upon Great Britain, could 
ever consider its prosperity in time of peace 
established, on a firm and secure foundation, un- 
less its expenditure was reduced, not onJy^to 
the level but below the level of its revenue. , 
The circumstances under which they came to 
the consideration of this important subject ought 
not to discourage them. It was impossible that, 
in the course of one year, the consequences of 
the great change which had taken place could 
have passed over ; but he was not without hope, 
that the time when the principle of reduction 
would begin effectually to operate, would 
arrive at an earlier period after the close 
of the war, than it had done after the termina- 
tion of the war in 1783. He trusted that the 
cause of economy had not lost any thing by 
delay, or by the course which had been pur- 
sued by the servants of the Crown. Proper 
inquiries had been going on, and he finely 
believed, that though Ministers had begun 
with measures of reduction at the very earnest 
period that had entered into the contemplation 
of any man, these reductions could not possibly 
have Seen brought practically to operate sooner 
than they would now do. He was sure the 
House would be convinced of this, if they only 
considered, that no less than 30d,ooo men, sol- 
diers and sailors, had been discharged since the . 
termination of the war, and left to provide an 
honest livelihood for themselves^ without dis- 
gracing the glories which they had acquired* 
The reduction was in fact as great as it qowd j 
have been, whatever measures nad been adopted j 
With that view in the course of the last session* ] 
It was not hia intention now togominiitdy through j 
the several heads of expenditure iiv the difemnt. | 
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buddies of our establishments for the present 
year. The House would have the whole mat- 
'fgr more particularly under their view when the 
. several estimates should be given iri and exa- 
mined : and, therefore, they would not now be 
required to vote sums for more than some 
months, so that the public service might be 
carried on in the mean time. His only object 
was to give such a general description of the 
estimates for the present year, compared with 
thoje for* the last year, as would bring the dif- 
ference in a general way under the view of the 
House. A general statement would be proper, 
before Parliament entered upon the investiga- 
tion of that most important subject — the state 
of the finances of tne country. It was the 
duty of Parliament now to entei upon thpt in- 
vestigation, and he assured the lion, gentlemen 
opposite, that the servants of the Crown were 
so for from wishing to avoid, that they courted 
investigation (hear.) Much of the greatness 
and security of this nation depended on our 
navy and army : but glorious as had been the 
exertions of these branches of the public ser- 
vice,— and never before had the naval and mi 
litary reputation of the country stood so high, — 
qo army, no navy, had stood this country in 
greater stead, or had more contributed to its secu- 
rity, than its public credit. To support that cre- 
dit, it was necessary that the expenditure should . 
be placed upon a proper footing ; and that, if he • 
Blight use the expression, the nation should i 
now begin to live within its income. They 
might differ perhaps about the means, but it must j 
be the object of all to preserve the credit of the 
country unimpaired; and never had it happened 
that England, even when struggling under the . 
pressure of distress, attempted to gain relief 
And ease by a failure in the performance of its 
honourable engagements, rhe*. r , hear). Having j 
premised these general observations^ he should j 
now proceed, in as summary a way as was con- 
sistent with ' the object in view, to state tho «e- , 
ducrions in the several branches of the public | 
service, and the estimates for the year, as com- 
pared with those for the Inst year. First, j 
then, he requested the attention of the House | 
to the subject of the army ; and, in com- « 
paring the expense for the present year with 
that for the last year, the best mode, perhaps, ! 
wduld be to consider the troops in France and 
kdia as out of the question for the present, as 1 
fbese did not bear upon the estimates of the j 
public expenditure of this country. With re- 
to the land forces, the number for last 
year for this country, Ireland, and the colonies, : 
was 99)000 men— 5s,ooo for the home service, j 
and 4#>QpO for the foieign establishment. The j 
number at home was to be reduced by 5, ooo mpn, I 
the reduction of the troops abroad* was to be 
IS,ooo; making a total reduction of 18,000 
men. He did not at present think it necessary 
to state the particular circumstances which had 
Mgulated these reductions i but had no hesita- 
~ ia staling) that they were made under a 
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strong sense of the pressure of the moment. 
On that account Ministers had felt it necessary 
in a great measure to put out of view the mili- 
tary defence of the colonies against any ex- 
ternal attack, and to consider merely what was 
necessary for internal security. He thought 
that the present circumstances of the country 
justified that policy, because there' might be a 
price beyond which it would be improper to 
go for putting these colonies in a complete state 
of defence. But as to the home defence, there 
was no price that could be too great for that 
object ; and the only question was, what was 
the proper and necessary force for the external 
and- internal protection of the State, and the 
rights and liberties of the people ? for events 
had pressed upon them of late which sufficiently 
proved, that the magistrates were unable to en- 
force the laws by means of the civil power 
alone. The number then for the service of Great 
Britain, Ireland, and the colonies, would be 
81,016 men. The total number for which a 
vote had been taken last year was 1 50,000 men ; 
the total number for which the vote of this year 
would be taken was only 1 23,000 men. The rea- 
son for this was, by the convention with France, 
the number of our troops there was to be re- 
duced from 30,000 to 25,000 men, and the num- 
ber of the Government troops in India from 
20,000 to 17,000 men. The supplies for the 
regular land forces would be for this year about 
6,513,000/., and includingthe militia, 7,500,000/. 
The supplies for the commissariat and barrack 
departments for Great Britain 580, ooo/., and 
for Ireland 300,000/., making a total of 880,000/. 
The army extraordinaries for this year would 
be 1,300,000/. The total charge for the army, 
except the ordnance, for this year would be 
9,230,000/., instead of 10,564,000/., which was 
the supply for 1816, making a diminution of 
1,334,060/. With respect to the oidnance, the 
supply for last y^arwas 1,696, ooo/. For the 
present year, it would be 1,246,000/., being a 
swing of 450 , 000 /. This saving was effected 
by the reduction of 3,000 men, and other reduc- 
tions in the artillery. 

All the half-pay and retired pensions had 
be**n included in th’S calculation ; so that the 
sum required for the regular forced actually on 
service was only about four millions. Gen- 
tlemen, when they talked of reduction, ought 
to consider, that when reductions tock place, 
the half-pay and pensions for retired ser- 
vices must, on the faith of the legislature, be 
paid: and therefore the reduction in point of 
expense had by no means kept pace with the 
reduction in point of numbers, as compared 
with the sums paid to the troops when actually 
bn service. When a body of troops was re- 
duced, the expense was still continued to the 
amount of one shilling and three-pence or nearly 
one shilling and two-pence. He noyr came to 
the naval establishment. The number voted last 
year was 33*000 men ; the number for this "year 
would be onry io,ood men* befog a reduction of 
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14,000 men. On a full view of the state of the 
navy, and the distresses of the -country, thosi 
whose duty it was to attend particularly to this 
department of the public service were of opinion 
that this reduction might be made withouf 
danger. But it was not intended to make any 
reduction in the marine corps : and the reason 
was, that such a measure would render the 
speedy equipment of the navy at a future period 
a matter of very great difficulty. The vote, 
therefore, was to be taken for 6,000 men for this 
year, being the number voted last year. The 
charge for the navy, last year, was 10,1 14,000/, 
The charge for this year would be only 6,397 
000/.; making a saving of 3,717,000/. In this 
charge of 6,397,000/. there was a sum of 
500,000/. which would not appear in the esti- 
mate of the following years. It would be pro- 
per also to mention, that though the number of 
men was only reduced to 19,000 men, the charge 
was calculated with reference to that of last year, 
as if* the vote had been only for 18,000 men. 
The reason was, that as you reduced the men, 
you also reduced the ships ; so that there was 
a reduction not only of the expense for the men, 
but also of the expense for wear and tear. The 
noble lord then made the following recapitula- 
tion. 

inny saving 1,784,000 

Navy «litto • 3,717,000 

Miscellaneous 1,000,000 
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might fairly be anticipated in next year. In the 
army there might be ■*# 

A saving of * 223,000 

Kxtraordinarics 300,000 

Ordnance 50,000 

In the Navy, under the head of Tran- 
sport Service . * , 500,000 


Total saving 


6,501,000 


SttVl’LY. 

Army 7,050,000 

Commissariat and barracks. Great 

Britain 580,000 

Ditto, ditto, Ireland 300,000 

Extraordinaries 1 ,300,000 

Ordnance 1, '246, 000 

Navy 6,397,000 

Miscellaneous, Great Britain and Ire - 
land 1,500,000 


Total 


18,373,000 


1.073.000 

which would reduce the charge to 17 , 900 * 000 /. 
This sum included not only the charges for the 
public service of the year, but that expenditure 
likewise required for services already performed, 
namely, pensions and half-pay. Under the head 
of the army, the addition to what would other* 
wise be necessary for this purpose 

Amounted to ... * 2,551,006 

Navy 1,271,000 

Ordnance 223,000 

Pensions 400,000 

4.345.000 

which being deducted from the estimate for the 
year, would leave little more than 13 millions 
for services. When the House took a view of 
the charges, and lamented the extent of the ex- 
penditure, it should always be borne in mind, 
that a great portion of what was felt as a pres- 
sure had arisen during the war from provisions 
sanctioned by Parliament, and dictated by every 
principle of justice and gratitude towards the 
great merits of those who had contributed to 
bring it to so glorious a termination. This 
shomd be taken into the account in every com- 
parison of the expenses of our present establish- 
ment with those of any former period. When 
we looked back to 1792 we should find, that 
this kind of charge did not exist at all ; and the 
proper comparison therefore of the supplies of 
that year, with the estimate which he had just 
submitted, was not between them and 18 mil- 
ions, but between them and 13,253,000/., at 
which the deduction of pensions and hall-pay 
would leave the latter. The service of the pre- 
sent year could not be compared with that of 
1792 without many allowances : the nation had 
then enjoyed profound peace for nearly ten 
years ; there was no burden entailed on the 
country for former service ; and Mr. Pitt endea- 
voured to bring down the establishments to as 
mail a scale as possible in these favourable cir- 
cumstances. The supplies for that year were 
5,200,000/., a sum small indeed when compared 
with 13 millions ; but it ought to be recollected, 
n addition to the other circumstances which he 


He had stated the estimate for the whole ser- 
vice of* the year at this sum. He was not san- 
guine enough to suppose that he could form 
any certain anticipation of what would be re- 
quired in the following year, nor did he think 
that either the affairs of a nation, or of* an 
individual, could be so regulated that no con- 
tingency would arise. A permanent establish- 
ment was not, therefore, within the limits of 
his calculation ; nor did he think that it could 

be called for, except by. those who wished to bad mentioned, that in this vote there was only 
pledge the Administration to a course of con- deluded the army of Great Britain, whereaa 
duct which circumstances might render impos- die whole army of the empire was included 
sible for them to pursue. Charges might arise in the present estimate. Ireland had then st 
from a change of circumstances of which he was separate charge of 1,000,000/., to defray which, 
not now apprised; and it might be possible to addecltd sums voted for Great Britain, thfe 
make equally unexpected reductions, of every wnole army expenditure was raised to 6,200,ooq}. 
opportunity to do which his Mmesty’s Govern- The charge, it might be said, was doubled 1 
ment Should not fail to take advantage. He even upon those data ; but when Gre com* 
migit state, however, some reductions which pared the extent of our establishment* at die 
Vol. I. “ 
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f W9 periods, we should likewise compare th 
•extent of our empiie, and the number of ou, 
colonies, the new state and organization of Eu 
rope that a>cse out of the French revolution anc 
the sui 'Sequent predominance of French power 
requiring more constant vigilance and more ef- 
fective means of delence than were then neces- 
sary. Independently, too, of these considera- 
tions, measures had been taken by Parliamem 
that would have produced the effect of increas- 
ing our chdigcs, though the service had remained 
the same. The pay of the army was nearly- 
doubled in the intcival, and the allowances to 
officers were gioatlv augmented. The pay of 
a regiment of cavalry then amounted to only 
28,000/., at present it was 08,000/., making a 
difference of lo,ooo /. When this was taken 
into the account, then was nothin /, m the dif- 
ference between 6 millions then, and 13 mil- 
lions now, that would appear extract dinary. 
Part of th*. buiden of expense which the country 
now boie might be expected annually to dimi- 
nish. Cf the 4 millions now given toi half-pay 
and pensions there must be a falling in of a consi- 
derable portion every year, and a cons* quent re- 
duction mi- st take place of the public burdens. 
His M?lji sty’s Government would take care to 
call office] s to active duties who weie now on 
half-pay, to supply the place of those who died, 
and theii half pay would thus be saved. A cer- 
tain proportion of the pensions would annually 
be available for the public service by the decease 
of those who enjoyed them. A hundred thou- 
sand men were now in the receipt of pension? 
and half- pay. He had made enquiries as to 
what, upon ordinary calculations, might be ex- 
pected to accrue annually from the falling in of 
their allowance s. By assuming the medium age 
of 40, one half of the whole would cease to exist 
in the course of 20 years, making 2,500 annually ; 
and, as the allowances are four millions, the sum 
becoming available every year for the public ser- 
vice, in the j eduction of the public burdens, 
would be 100,000/. His right hon. friend (the 
Chancellor of the Ex Ttequer) would explain the 
details of the finances, but he (Lord C.) hoped 
that he should not err in the gieat results when 
he stated, that, taking the estimates at 18 mil- 
lions, with the interest of the debt provided f oi , 
there would have arisen a surplus of a million 
and j half, if the Consolidated Fund had not 
jfaih n off. Even with this defalcation, if we had 
only the expenditure and income of Great Britain 
to consult, we might entt rtain the most sanguine 
hopes, not only ot a complete correspondence, 
but of a favourable balance. The state of the 
revenue of Ireland, however, which by the act 
of last session was consolidated with that of 
Great Britain, would require assistance, and turn 
the scale against us. 1 1 eland had bom ^ her part 1 
in all the toils and dangei s of the war t she had 
confuted her utmost to its happy conclusion ; 
and fhe measure of consolidating her revenues 
with those of Gicat Britain, though it might 
th&Hr an additional pressure on the finances of 
was both politic and just. But while 
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he deprecated all gloomy views of our situation, 
he was as little disposed to deny, as he was ready 
to lament, that the country was suffering under 
the seven st pressure in every branch of its in- 
dustry and resources ; that this distress was as 
universal as it was severe ; and that, from the 
highest to the lowest, through all classes, the 
hand of Providence was heavily felt. ( Hear , 
hear 9 hear .) But no State in Europe was ex- 
empt, and in comparison, Great Britain was 
happy, though this could not lighten our dis- 
tress. The desire of the affluent to relieve the 
unfortunate was, however, happily great, f Hear .) 
And this generous sympathy bound all classes 
together in this happy land. In the highest 
quarter, the Head of the Government sympa- 
thised with them, and was prepared to share 
their privations; and from the spontaneous 
movement of his own mind, had exp] eased his 
determination to abstain fiom receiving, in the 
present state of distress, so much of the Civil List 
as he could refuse, consists ntly with maintaining 
the dignity of his station, without contracting a 
debt which Parliamt nt would disapprove of in- 
curring. ( General cheering J His Royal Highness 
had commanded him to inform the House, that 
he meant to give up, foi the public service, a fifth 
part ot the fourth class of the Civil List; which, 
it ought to be observed, was the only branch con- 
nected with the personal expenses or the royal 
state of the Sovereign ; for all the other charges, 
except the Privy Purse, were as much for paying 
public services as anyother sum comprehended in 
the public estimates. (Hear, hear.) That branch 
of the Civil List amounted to 209, ooo /. and his 
Royal Highness offered out of this and the Privy 
Purse 50,000/. for the public service. {Hear.) 
His Royal Highness had directed and applauded 
the exertions of the people, he had shared in 
their glories, and now generously sympathised 
in their sufferings, and determined to share their 
privations. ( Heart hear.) Liberal, however, as 
was this grant, his Royal Highness’s duty, more 
than his wishes, compelled him to limit it. But 
the Civil Lift had last year been reduced as low 
as possible, and as no debt was to be incurred 
ipon it, his Royal Highness could not make a 
permanent tender of this reduction, without con- 
tacting a debt, which might lead to a degrada- 
ion of the Crown, by compelling it to call upon 
the people to pay it. But he had made a sacri- 
fice which he (Loid C .) was sure they would 
appreciate—{ Hear, hear.)— It was not the saving 
but the principle, that was important— (Hear, 
Wr.V—The feeling it manifested would be uni- 
ersally consolatory, and would be received as a 
.iroof of the warm sympathy which his Royal 
Highness felt in every calamity that affected his 
people. — The servants of the Crown had resolved 
o follow this example of their Royal Master, 
and to give up that part of their salaries which 
had accrued to them since the abolition of die 
PropertyTax. (Hear, near.) This would amount 
to a sum not unworthy the public acceptance, 
nor unbecoming their station. The only other 
branch of the subject which he had to bring 
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under the attention of the House related to the 
formation of a committee for the purpose of 
inquiring into the income and expenditure of 
the country. The course he had at first pro- 
posed to pursue was that of appointing a secret 
committee by ballot. He certainly found, on a 
former night, that this course of proceeding 
had created great alarm among hon. gentlemen 
opposite ; ana he found this alarm especially 
expressed in a speech of an hon. and learned 
gentleman (Mr. Brougham), in which there was 
an anticipation of the names of the members 
of the committee then chosen by ballot, which 
was certainly not distinguished on account of its 
novelty (a laugh): for ne believed, that an in- 
genious and witty member of former Houses 
of Commons (Mr. Sheridan) had been in the 
kabit of making similar anticipations when 
committees were formed by ballot, to the 
great amusement of the House. It could not 
be denied, however, that the mode of ballot 
had been the old practice of Parliament, and 
was perhaps to be preferred to any novelty 
of more recent introduction. It was the way, 
in fact, in which the Finance Committees of 
1791 and of 1797 were formed, which had 
published such a voluminous mass of able 
and useful reports. He was aware that in 
1807 a different course of proceeding was fol- 
lowed: that a Finance Committee was then 
formed not by way of ballot ; but really, if he 
took a view of the mode in which that Com- 
mittee was framed, he thought it not much in 
favour of the mode of appointment by ostensible 
nomination in the House. It would be in the re- 
collection of many gentlemen, that the Committee 
of 1807 originated with Mr. Biddulph, who 
brought forward a motion for the appointment 
of a Committee to inquire into the emoluments 
of all public offices, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining what retrenchment could take place in 
their expenses. Now it was naturally to be ex- 
pected, from the principles of independence 
and absence of undue influence so strongly re- 
commended by gentlemen opposite, in such 
appointments, that they who formed the go- 
vernment of that day would have left the hon- 
ourable member (Mr. Biddulph) to name his 
own Committee. But what was the fact ? The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer of that day (Lord 
H. Petty) took the whole matter into nis own 
hands, and did not allow Mr. Biddulph to name 
any member at all. ( A laugh , and heart hear ) 
What then was the material difference between 
this course of proceeding, and that by way of 
ballot, which had been held up to ridicule ? He 
aid not think that the balance of argument was 
at all against the ballot. He would not deny 
that this proceeding by open nomination had been 
followed in several other instances since 1807 : 
and as there was nothing which he more de- 
precated, on an inquiry of such vital import- 
ance, than a want of liberality on either side : 
as it was a subject not in his opinion of political 
contest, but of deliberate ana solemn investi- 
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gation ; If by any admission on his part he 
could avoid a contest, he was prepared to do. 
it on the present occasion, *nd to nominate the 
committee openly in the House. ( Cries of hear* 
heart from all sides*) But before he mentioned 
any names, he would endeavour to describe 
what the qualifications of the members ought 
to be. As to their being perfectly impartial, 
and without feelings of preference to this or 
that side of the House, it was not to be ex- 
pected; for he believed he could hardly name 
21 individuals who came under this description. 

( Hear ) But he confessed he had not observed, 
that the sentiments of that small class of men 
who wished to be considered as neutral and in- 
dependent were treated with any respect by 
gentlemen on the opposite side; on the con- 
trary, the House must have remarked, that if any 
class of persons were treated by them witn 
more contempt, asperity, or sarcasm than ano- 
ther, it was that which set up a species of claim 
to independence and impartiality. ( Heart and a 
laugh*) This kind of claim 9cemed, indeed, 
to be resented by gentlemen opposite with pe- 
culiar acrimony; so that he could not expect to 
form a committee out of that rare ana pure 
class of members which would be at all accept- 
able to them f A laugh)* He must frankly 
confess, that though he did not share that 
spirit to its full extent with which gentle- 
men opposite seemed imbued, yet he believed, 
that the splendid and comparatively happy si- 
tuation which the country enjoyea was pro- 
duced in a great degree by the fair, manly, and 
liberal conflict of parties, and that it was by 
their determined competition that truth, wisdom, 
and public virtue were often elicited. ( Hear t 
hear.) It was from that conflict of opinion 
that ne expected the proper sifting of the im- 
portant questions relative to the income and ex- 
penditure of the country that would come 
under the examination of the committee; and 
when the spirit now abroad, which aimed 
rather at destruction, under the pretence of re- 
form, had evaporated, he had no hesitation 
in thinking, that the sober good sense of 
the country would settle into an approbation 
of what was right to be done in its present si- 
tuation, and that it would be materially assisted ; 
by the investigations and recommendations of 
the committee. With regard to its formation, 1 
he was aware that no proper confidence would i 
be placed in it, if official men, or the expec- \ 
tants of office, predominated in its formation.! 
But, on the other hand, he was confident that: 
no Judge sitting on the bench would wish to! 
decide any question without the assistance ofj 
the opinion and arguments of gentlemen at thej 
bar, so, in like manner, it was desirable that! 
the country gentlemen who were on the com^ 
mittee should have the assistance of that class; 
of public men who were in office at present^ 
as well as of others who might aspire to fill the 
same situations on the event of any change oi 
administration, as men best calculated to afforcy 
F 2 I 
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a variety of useful information on the public 
revenue and expenditure. Hence, he had se- 
lected a variety of members from the two latter 
classes, as well as from gentlemen who were 
not looking forward to office. The House, 
however, would not trust implicitly to the in 
vestigations of their committee; which was 
rather intended for the purpose of probing the cir- 
cumstances to the bottom that might come before 
it, than of dictating measures for the adoption 
of the House. Pailiament, of course, could 
make no abdication of its own peculiar functions 
in favour of the twenty-one gentlemen who would 
go to form the committee. He should rejoice if 
gentlemen of both sides of the House went into it 
with an ardent wish to contribute their best 
services to the salvation of the country, amidst 
its present difficulties, rather than to obtain any , 
temporary triumph over one another. ( Hear , 
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posed the committee should be invested with full 
powers to send for persons, papers, and records 
(hear, hear)*, that they should possess all the 
means of pursuing their inquiries to the bottom. 

The noble lord concluded with reading the 
following list : — 

Lord Castlereagh, 

Chancellor of the 
chequer, 

Mr. Ponsonby, 

Mr. T>a likes, 

Mr. Long, 

Mr. Tierney, 

Lord Hi lining. 

Sir J. Newpoit, 

Mr. Peel, 

Mr. C. W. Wynn, 


Mr. Arlmthnof, 

Lx- Mr. Frankland Lewis, 
Mr. Ifitskisson, 

M r. N. Calvert, 

M<. Davies Gilbert, 
Mr. Cartwright, 

Mr. flolford, 

Mr. I'd ward Lillie ton, 
Lord Clive, 

Mr. Gooch, 

Sir T. Acl.ind. 


Mr. Tierney begged the House to recollect, 
that he had last year assumed the probable esti- 


hear.) He should propose, that there be re- mates for this year at 19 millions, so that he 

r . .. n.i i_.- . i i r . _ .i j 


ferred to the committee all the papers relating 
to the proposed reductions in our establish- 
ments for the present year, together with a 
view cf all the reductions made by Ministers 
: in the course of last year, and wnich would 
shew that they had not been neglectful of their 
duty to the country. He had to notice, how- 
ever, as one cause of the delay with which these 
reductions had been attended, the great mass 
of unaudited accounts with which the different 
branches of the Government were incun ibeied. 
When these were in some degree cleared away, 
there would be more opportunity for operating 
with effect. He likewise proposed, that a 
statement of the income, chaige, and expen- 
diture, of the country for the last year, should 
be laid before the committee, together with the 
estimates for the present year, and similar esti- 
mates of their probable amount for the years 
1818 and 1819, so far as such estimate* could be 
1 framed at present. The committee might also 
I probably extend their researches into other 
years, until we could fairly look to the forma- 
, tion of a peace establishment on sound princi- 
,pLs of public economy. He should be un- 
willing, indeed, to fetter the proceedings of 
\ the committee in any degree, especially into any 
! part of the expenditure and revenue of the 
; country for the three years to which he had more 
| particularly referred. He should conclude with 
proposing the appointment of a committee, to 
consist of 21 members, “ to inquire into and 
state the income and ex;>enditure of the United 
Kingdom, for the year ended the 5th of January 
1817 , and also to consider and state the pro- 
bable income and expenditure (so far as the 
[same can now be estimated) for the ‘years ending 
the 5th of January 1818, and the 5tn of January 
• 1819 respectively, and to report the same, to- 
[gether with their observations thereupon $ and 
io to consider what further measures may 
adopted for the relief of the country from 
iy pait of the said expenditure without de- 
inient to the public service;” Before he sat 
— it would be right to mention, that he pro- 


had not been far out, the necessary documents 
being before the House. The noble lord, how- 
ever, had left out rather a material feature in 
his case (a laugh), which was the income which 
was to meet this expenditure. He was far 
from wishing to encourage a spirit of despon- 
dency; but he felt most strongly, what it 
seemed his Majesty’s Ministers were at last 
brought to ft el, that now was the time for 
probing the subject to the bottom. He was 
glad that Ministers at last saw what every body 
else had lon^ seen — that the expenses of the 
country should be reduced to some reasonable 
proportion with its means. From the best 
estimate which he could make, and he had no rea- 
son to believe that his results differed from 
those of the noble lord, there would be, under 
all circumstances, a sum of 3 millions to be 
made good ; and he was quite sure that, in the 
main, tne taxes would be found to have dimi- 
nished rather than increased. He was glad to 
find that the Sinking Fund was to be spared. 
He had always maintained one uniform opinion 
on the necessity and excellence of that deposit; 
in the mid?>c of the warmest hostility against 
Mr. Pitt, he had always done justice to the use- 
fulness of that measure ; and in spite of all that 
was now said against it, notwithstanding all he 
heard and all e read in opposition to that plan 
of finance, he still retained his original opinion. 
Nothing but evident and absolute danger, no- 
thing but the prospect of peril, threatening the 
very existence of the State, could induce him to 
consent to have recourse to that sacred fund. 
(Hear, hear.) The example of reduction in 
the highest quarter had certainly come late, but 
it was well that it had come. Tiiere could be no 
doubt that the Regent had all along been disposed 
to make this sacrifice to the sufferings of the peo- 
ple: and it must surely be matter or deep regret, 
that Ministers had not sooner advised this ho- 
nourable step. They must the more regret this 
delay, because the timely offer of such a con- 
cession on the part of tne Crown would have 
allayed much of the discontent which had dia» 
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played itself in so turbulent a manner. He was representatives, though for the best of reasons 
glad also to learn, that a reduction was to take doubtless they lent their Sid to Ministers, yet 
place in the salaries of the principal officers of were not without their feelings {a laugh ) : they 
tlie Crown, Ministers, however, must not take had a sort of sense of decency, and it required 
credit to themselves for this proceeding : it sometimes a good deal of management to keep 
had been extorted from them, and did not come them in good humour. Their scruples made 
in that shape or season to entitle them to praise, them sometimes a little restive, and unless cer- 
The noble lord, in treating this part of his tain forms of decorum were preserved to satisfy 
speech, had lowered his voice as it the subject their consciences a little, they were apt to say 
was not particularly agreeable to him [a laugh); to a Minister — “ If you don’t do so and so we 
but he understood the noble lord to say, that shan’t vote for you.” {A laugh, and hear, hear.) 
this scheme of reduction could not be made with- It was from delicacy to the "sensibility of these 
out an Act of Parliament. It might be so, but yet gentlemen, that the noble lord had found it ne- 
hc could not help thinking that the noble lord was cessary to make show of candour in his mode 
mistaken. lie recollected an instance in point : of choosing the committee ; though with what 
Sir James Pulteney, when in office, had given reluctance he acted might be judged from the 
up the whole of his salary without calling for long funeral oration which he had pronounced 
the sanction of any statute. And here he would on his poor departed friend the ballot. ( Laugh - 
take the opportunity of saying, that he did ter.) What he (Mr. T.) wanted, with respect to 
not at the time, nor aid he now approve of the a proper and efficient committee, was different 
circumstance of a man of large fortune accept- from what the noble lord seemed to wish, 
ing office, and refusing any salary : it was an There was business and labour enough on this 
invidious precedent, operating to the preju- subject, not merely for one, but for three or 
dice of official men of moderate incomes. But four committees. The House must set their 


though he thought it unfair that a man of great 
wealth should make a parade of receiving no 
salat y at all, yet he conceived the quantity of 
salary suited to the duties of an office to be a very 
different question, and he certainly could not 
6cc the necessity of passing an Act of Parliament 
to enable men to give up part of their salaries 
if they thought fit so to do. Surely they might 
be indulged in so laudable an inclination, with- 
out the intervention of legislative authority. ! 
( A laugh.) He would say nothing as to the; 
mode of this intended reduction, except merely ( 
to urge that the rate of charge for the property | 
tax was no criterion as to wliat ought to be its j 
amount. With respect to the main object of the 
nobJelord’s speech, the formation of a committee 
of financial inquiry, the noble lord had thought | 
proper to abandon his favourite scheme of . 
ballot : he had admitted, that a sudden change 
had taken place in his opinion on this point: 
and yet, most inconsistently, he was very angi y 
that any other person should find fault with 
wh.it now appeared untenable even to himself. 
He had, very unnecessarily, rated an hon. and 
learned friend of his for reviving what he was 
pleased to call an old joke of Mr. Sheridan’s. 
To be sure, his hon. and learned friend knew 
quite as well as the noble lord that it was an old 
joke ; but it was also a very good joke, and 
never could have been applied more fairly than 
on an occasion where the noble lord had made 
such a parade of an impartial method of choos- 
ing a committee. The fact was, that the noble 
lord had selected his committee, not from any 
wish to accommodate the views of the Opposi- 
tion, but from delicacy to the feelings of certain 
members of his own side of the house. There 
was, indeed, a considerable number of members 
in that house belonging to that class of persons 
who “ do good by stealth, and blush to find it 
mXQK. (A laugh.) Tiffs respectable body of 


shoulders to the task of examination, and go to 
work in a determined manner. A separate 
committee might be necessary to examine the 
iccounts and state of the affairs of the army, 
nd the commissariat, and other branches con- 
nected with it, and to probe them to the bottom. 

I Another committee might be requisite to in- 
j quire into the affairs and expenditure of the 
colonies. Another would be also desirable and 
requisite to inquire respecting the civil offices, 
and report on the practicable reductions in 
them ; which last object he had particularly in 
view, lie considered that there was nothing 
efficacious to be granted; but that it seemed in- 
tended to draw a curtain to prevent the public 
from obtaining a full view of the public ex- 
penditure. (Hear.) The numerous and im- 
portant subjects which might come before this 
proposed committee, if it devoted its labours to 
thorn, might render it impossible for them to pro- 
duce a sufficient report till a period of the session 
when it was not likdy that there would be a full 
attendance. Another point to which he wished 
to advert was, the principle of the nomination of 
the committee. The noble lord said, that the com- 
riffttee should comprise gentlemen of all de- 
scriptions, those on all sides most conversant 
with public topics. He was ready to agree 
with what he had heard of party men being 
useful to the country : it was useful that there 
should be such men acting on honest principles, 
and clinging together for great objects: no 
great good could be done to the country with- 
out it. (Hear.) As to what were termed the 
neutrals, there had been' one neutrality, an 
armed neutrality, which joined one of the 
belligerents, ana were all directly promoted 
and placed upon the staff*. ( Hear, hear.) The 
noble lord knew very well that such neutrals j 
went out to fight with double colours in their * 
hold. (Hear, hear.) He had also contended, j 
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that a great advantage was to be derived from 
having gentlemen in office placed upon the 
committee. Now he (Mr. T.) had no objec- 
tion upon a new committee of finance that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and others should 
sit in it: they would be able to make many 
statements and explanations, and therefore 
might be useful to the labours of the committee. 
They could not, with all their ingenuity, make 
much alteration in figures, and therefore so far 
he would trust them. But the matter was 
widely different when it turned on the question 
of abolishing offices ; since the holders perhaps 
of these offices were themselves to sit and vote 
in the Committee. He thought it his duty to 
object to any of the officers of Government 
being appointed members of the Committee 
when other members possessed a sufficient judg- 
ment on the subject in this particular. He did 
not, however, want the Committee to be with- 
out their valuable assistance : he did not at all 
object to the Committee hearing them as coun- 
sel, but he did object to their making part of 
the jury. They might be very respectable 
gentlemen, and nc had an unfeigned respect for 
some of them, but in such an inquiry he would 
rather have the honour of a different company. 
(Hear.) The noble lord had made some allu- 
sions on the subject of influence, to the com- 
mittee appointed on the motion of Lord Henry 
Petty, when he was Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. The fact on that occasion was, that 
Lord Henry Petty had proposed one more 
member than was usual. There was only one 
minister in that committee, the then Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, whose name, in the customary 
manner, as the mover, was first put to the vote. 
There were 22 members instead of the usual 
practice of 21. Mr. Biddulph, he believed, 
moved for an additional member to the com- 
mittee (a gentleman who then represented Lin- 
coln); and the answer to that motion was, that 
there was already one more member on it than 
usual, and therefore the proposition was not 
necessary. Now it was his (Mr. T.'s) intention 
to take tne sense of the House on the question, 
whether, on this occasion, the holders of offices 
should sit in the Committee. All might pro- 
bably agree to their presence in a committee as 
far as it related only to financial statements; 
but he wished to stop the second instruction, 
in order to have a committee named that night 
to consider what reductions could be made of 
offices *or salaries, and composed of members 
unconnected with office, and who were com- 
monly called the independent 'members., (A 
laugh.) By the appointment of committees, 
dividing the examinations, the House might 
have a tolerable certainty of getting v the reports 
during the sessioQ : but if not, they could never 
satisfy the minds of the public, who would only 
see that they had appointed a Committee of 21 
with no great probability of doing any thing 
effectual, and who would not out of doors ex- 
prSMkthemselves with ;*a much courtesy as he 
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felt obliged to shew within. (Hear.) If no- 
body else did, which he hoped some one would, 
he should feel it his duty to propose a second 
instruction for the namingof a committee, by a 
good and fair selection, which ought to be met 
by Ministers honestly, fairly, ana above board. 
He must, in honesty, tell tne House, that one 
gre^t object with him, respecting the Committee, 
was the reduction of the influence of the 
Crown. The fourth class of the civil fist, he 
understood to be the only class in which the 
Prince Regent had a direct personal interest. 
He wished, however, to examine the third class, 
and probe imo the various recent arrangements 
concerning foreign ministers, and their pen- 
sions. (Hear.) He wished to know whether, 
under all the circumstances, the House would 
entertain the idea that they were not to 
look into the establishments — the expenditure 
of the double court of Windsor and Carlton- 
house, with all the extra grooms and lords oi 
the bed-chamber. (Hear.) He did not desire 
to take away any thing firom the real splendour 
and dignity of tne Crown : but if none of these 
offices were abolished, there would arise a ques- 
tion as to the propriety of 6uch officers holding 
their seats in that House. (Hear.) There wore 
not less than 60 of these gentlemen, all of whom 
were liable to be dismissed at pleasure. (Hear.) 
If they deducted their number from some of 
the ministerial majorities, the result would ap- 
pear, that the fair and free sense of the House 
was against the measures of ministers. He did 
not mean to say that gentlemen holding offices 
acted unjustly and unconscientiously m their 
votes: they acted with their party, and he 
threw no blame upon them for that. But yet, 
it must in fairness be observed, that they nad 
an additional stimulus. (Hear.) He remem- 
bered what the late Mr. Fox had said on this 
subject : he had observed, that a gentleman's 
holding an office during pleasure might not be 
a reason for his vote ; but that it was a symptom 
of the vote he might be expected to give. 
(Hear.) The only real road to the certainty of 
economy was by taking away this kind of in- 
fluence. Many members were connected by 
the ties of relationship to those who were in 
power. He hoped, therefore, that the noble 
lord would agree to a practical mode. Op- 
portunities would, of course, arise for objec- 
tions to be made to any particular names 
proposed : but let the House desire the noble 
lord to leave out the names of the holders 
of public offices, and to act with downright 
honesty. (Hear, hear, hear.) 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer could not 
agree with the right hon. gentleman that, instead 
of one committee, there ought to be different 
committees for the separate investigation of 
very branch of the public services. With re- 
spect to the financial statements of the right 
hon. gentleman, he would endeavour to set him 
right m one or two instances. And first, as to 
the gracious communication from the Prince 
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Regent, it could not have been made at an 
earlier period of the session, as his Royal High- 
ness had not been able to ascertain or compute 
what reduction he could make in his expendi- 
ture. Upon what personally concerned the 
members of his Majesty's Government, he was 
only anxious that the sacrifice which they meant 
to make might not be construed as in any way 
admitting a principle of taxation upon office. 
What they had done was merely voluntary : 
and he had no doubt that other gentlemen who 
held offices under the Crown would follow the 
example which was set them from the highest 
quarter. As to the Sinking Fund, he had heard 
with great pleasure the sentiments which had 
been expressed, that steady and inviolable faith 
ought to be kept with the public creditor. But 
although the right hon. gentleman was very 
wrong in his details with respect to that fund, 
it was much more important to notice an error 
which he had made in summing up his account 
ot the income and expenditure. In making up 
his account of the income, the right hon. gen- 
tleman had stated only that of the British Con- 
solidated Fund ; but m the charge he included 
the whole of the expense of a great part of that 
of Ireland, to the amount of 3,000,000/.; so 
that he was wrong in no less a sum than this 

3.000. 000/. In regard to the balance between 
our income and expenditure, it was very satis- 
factory to think, that during the last year, 
notwithstanding the heavy disadvantages under 
which the finances of the country laboured, the 
navy debt reduced to the extent of 

1.000. 000/., while that of the Exchequer Bills 
was increased by exactly the same amount. In 
the Consolidated Fund tnere had certainly been 
a considerable deficiency. For the four quarters 
ending the 5th of January, is 17, the total 
amount was about 1,000,000/. The actual de- 
ficiency was 400,000/., to which was to be add- 
ed the arrear of the property-tax unappropriated, 
which made it up to the sum which he had 
stated. During the year there had been a de- 
ficiency in most of the branecs of the public 
revenue, which on some branches was more, 
and on others, might on the whole be fairly 
calculated at a diminution of 10 per cent, on 
the whole revenue. In the Customs it was as 
much as so per cent. ; but in the other branches 
it was much less, taking it on the whole at what 
he had stated it to be. He would ask whether, 
considering all the circumstances of the last 
year, this deficiency was to be wondered at, 
when it was considered that, in former yeais, 
there had been a deficiency of 10 per cent, 
occasioned merely by a bad harvest. It 
must certainly be a great satisfaction to the 
House to know, that, notwithstanding the dimi- 
nution of the income which had rendered it ne- 
cessary to anticipate the taxes by issuing Ex 
chequer Bills to a very considerable amount, 
yet great progress had been made last year in 
the diminution of the public debt, a progress 
much greater than under all the circumstances of 
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| the case could have been expected, arid certainly 
1 greater than he had felt himself last summer war- 
ranted in holding out to the House. The 
amcflint of the public debt paid off in this coun- 
try was 1 9 millions of stock, and in Ireland one 
million, making together 20,000,000/. of stock, 
i or about 1 s, 000,000/. of money. Under these 
'circumstances it might naturally be supposed 
j that the unfunded debt must have been greatly 
j augmented; but he was happy to say that suen 
' was not the case. On the 5th of January, 1316, 

* the amount of outstanding Exchequer Bills was 
,l 41 millions and a half, ana on the 5th of Janu- 
J ary, 1817, 38 millions and a half, besides six 
j miflions which the Bank held in consequence of 
1 an advance which it had made to Government. 
There was therefore an increase of about three 
millions in the unfunded debt : but there was at 
the same time a diminution of two millions of 
navy debt, and of 500,000/. of army bills: so 
that, in fact, there was no actual increase of the 
unfunded debt in this country. In Ireland the 
unfunded debt had been increased by the issue 
of three millions of Exchequer Bills ; so that 
deducting the increase of the unfunded debt inlre- 
j land from the decrease of the funded debt in Eng- 
land, it would appear that the actual diminution 
of the total debt of the united kingdom was 
about 10 millions, not of stock but of money, in 
the course of the last year. This statement 
would afford solid grounds of hope for the fu- 
ture ; and he thought it necessary to say thus j 
much, in order to take off any unfavourable im- j 
pression made by the speech of the right hon. I 
gentleman. ( Hear, hear.) j 

Mr. Grenfell was convinced it was highly de- i 
sirable to keep up the Sinking Fund, under the i 
meaning of its being a fund to provide for the j 
extinction of public debt : but the hopes of the j 
noble lord appeared to be confined to mak- j 
j ing income square with expenditure. The ho- j 
| nourable gentleman (Mr. Tierney) had stated his j 
! opinion, that it would fall short; he (Mr. G.)j 
wanted to know what could be applied this j 
year to extinguish debt, except by borrowing , 
money. • 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer hoped that, 
a considerable sum would be paid orF in thej 
course of this year, though not so much as in; 
j the last. The amount of the estimate wis lft 
j millions odd. The interest of the unfunded 
j debt was 1,900,000/.: the whole 20 millions 
odd. 'Faking old naval stores, the lottery, anq 
other branches, there would be eight millions 
odd, applicable : to which add 14 millions, and 
there was a total of 22 millions, exceeding thq 
supply by about 1,400,000/. 

. Mr. Grenfell observed, that if any excess 
expenditure should take place, he coold n 
! conceive how the Government could manag 
without resorting to a loan. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer repeat! 
that his calculations as to the present year weij 
founded upon the produce of the fund alluded t 
within the last year. 
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Mr. Saville expressed the fullest confidence I ments of the different persons holding public 
•in the views of his Majesty’s Ministers ; but ] offices, and consider what other measures 
said, that he should rather wish to have the pro- j might be instituted for farther reducing the ex- 
posed Committee nominated like an ordinary ■ penditure of the country, 
election committee ; or if that plan were ob - 1 The Speaker said, it would be necessary for 
. jected to, that the names of all the county mem- , the hon. gentleman, in the first place, to move. 


bers only should be put into the glasses, 

Mr. B. Shaw asked, whether it was to be un- 


by way ot amendment, that the second part of 
the motion of the noble lord should be omitted ; 


derstood that the produce of the Sinking Fund and if that was agreed to, then the hon. gentle- 
would be applied bond fide to the reduction of ( man might move that his amendment be sub- 


the public debt, or to the payment of the cur- 
rent expenses of the year ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied, that 
the produce of the Sinking Fund would be ap- 
plied solely to the purpose for which it was 


stituted. 

This suggestion having been adopted, the 
Speaker put the question accordingly. 

Mr. Gippj then rose, and said, that he disap- 
proved of allowing men in office to have seats 


destined, confbimably to the several acts ofiin the committee; and although it was with 
Parliament. J considerable reluctance that he objected to any 

Sir C. Monck opposed the resolutions of the j part of the noble lord’s motion, yet he could 
coble lord, as unconstitutional and unsatisfac- j not vote in favour of that part of it. ( Hear, 


tory. 


/lean ) 

Lord Castlereagh said, nothing could be 
more absurd than for the House to agree to 


Mr. Brand said, the confidence of the coun- 
try could be regained by no measures so effee- , 
tuallv as by a motion for the appointment of a > such an amendment, 
committee ; but it must be a very diffeient com- Mr. Brougham would venture to predict, 
mittee fiom that of the noble lord which would j that every salutary object would be evaded by 
produce such an effect. The people of England ; the overwhelming mass of papers with whicn 
did not place confidence in the gentlemen on ! the committee would be inundated. A separate 
the opposite bench when they pi ofessed econo- j investigation by a committee confined to one 
my — they remembered too well that they had j specific object, was the point to which all eyes 
made the same professions last year, and yet ; were turned — an investigation how far useless 
that they had immediately after such professions ; places could be abolished — how far sinecures 
created useless offices, and increased the sala- j could be destroyed — how far the patronage of 
ries of many officers. (Hear, hear .) It was at j the Crown, in or out of Parliament, could be 
this very moment proposed to continue an office ! abridged. ?Hear y hear , hear. ) At a time like the 
vacant by the death of Lord Buckinghamshire, 1 present, when the last shilling was wrung front 
that of clerk of the pleas in Ireland 4000/. a a suffering people, it became of importance that 
year, which, in a report of a finance committee j no burdens, however small, should be sustained, 
of the Hou^c, was declared to be one which | but such as were absolutely necessary. A great 
ought not to be continued. (Hear, hear.) When • deal had been said by the noble lord against the 
i the vice-treasurership of Ireland was created, I manner in which the committee of 1807 had 
* that measure had been reprobated as one of the ) been appointed ; but a more unfounded clamour 
j most barefaced jobs which had ever come before never had been raised. His noble Iriend (the 
; the House. This office of cleik of the pleas | Marquis of Lansdowne) had acceded to the 
; was continued with the very same views which | committee die moment it was proposed by Mr. 

; had given rise to the vice-treasurership of Ire- ; Biddulph ; and Mr. Biddulph, feeling satisfied 
Jand, and would, in all probability, be bestowed that the subject was about to be taken up by 
on the same individual for whom the other office , abler hands, waived the further prosecution of 
; had been created. (Hear, hear.) He would the measure. The subject for inquiry was die 
„ again warn the right hon. and honourable gen- j same then as at present, the reduction of useless 
X uemen opposite, if they persevered in this mea- ; expenditure. The charge now brought against 
pure, if they did not yield to the feelings of the j the noble marquis was, that, in striking the com- 
1 people, and allow a fair inquiry to be instituted mittee, he had not chosen any of the gentlemen 
j is to what retrenchments might be effected, ! on the opposite side of the House— that he did 
; what useless places abolished, wh pensions not seek for destroyers of sinecures and abolish- 


tnjoyed by undeserving individuals withdrawn, 
, hey would never regain the confidence of the 
>eople, nor be able to execute with effect the 
unctions placed by the constitution in their 
lands. He should move as an ameivlment, to 


ers of useless offices among those gentlemen 
who then happened to sit on the side where he 
now sat. But had liis noble friend done so, he 
would have frustrated the very object which he 
had in view, and Mr. Biddulph would never 

I. - . J Lf. ^ rrL" 


?ave out all the latter part of the motion of the ; have consented to withdraw his motion. This 
oble lord, and in lieu thereof, in the first place, I would have made the very gentlemen judges 
. love, That the select committee to be appoint- 1 who were parties, for they were either holders 


f 1 should inquire into what reductions since 

| r»9 had taken place in the salaries and emolu- 

' 


of the oilices and sinecures which it was pro- 
posed to abolish* or expectants (hm) } they 
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expected that they would soon fill them, and I of the country, and the extreme distress which 
they grudged every moment which his noble prevailed. Why, certainly there could be no 
friend and those in office along with him held j doubt that it was because tne trade and industry 
their places: and they contrived by a base of the country had fallen off, that taxes and 
manoeuvre to trip up their heels. ( Hear , hear.) every thing else had fallen off in the some 
His noble friend had, therefore, taken the ap- proportion. They had either the prospect of 
pointment of the committee out of their hands, ! not being able to pay the interest of the national 
and appointed a fair committee; and if they want- ' debt, or they must cut down the establishments 
ed an eulogium of that committee, they would , still more, and, under the present distressed cir- 
find it in what speedily followed. When the * 1 cumstances of the country, diminish the salaries 
noble lord opposite and his friends came into 1 of the great Officers of State. The communi- 
oflice, nothing more was heard of that com- ' cation of the intended reduction on die part of 
mittee, and others were substituted to them, be- * the Prince Regent, as far as it went, was of a 
cause it was feared that they would have done . nature to give great satisfaction. He trusted, 
then duty, and proposed to cut down all sine- that this example would have imitators among 
cures and useless places. He had a light suspi- all those in the immediate neighbourhood of 
cion that matters would go on very differently that illustrious personage ( a laugh ) : he trusted 
in the piesent committee. The noble lord had that the Officers of State would go and do 
proposed six gentlemen from his own side of 
the House, and then six gentlemen from the 
other side; and certainly nothing could, arith- 
metically speaking, be more exact, with refer- 
ence to the two parties ; but then it would be 
found that the six individuals taken from his 
side of the House would be without any fol- 
lowers ; whereas the other six from their office 
would be found, somehow or other, to possess 
more influence among the nine neutral men, as 


likewise — that they would give up somewhat to 
the difficulties of the times, and the unprece- 
dented embai rassment of the finances. He un- 
derstood that the noble lord had intimated a re- 
duction of a tenth — but that was not the pro- 
portion which ought to be given up — he hoped 
the example of his Royal Highness would be 
followed to the very letter. It did not signify 
to talk now about keeping up dignity and splen- 
dour. If he were consulted at this moment of 
they had been called. Of the other nine mem- ; apprehended danger to the constitution, he 
beis, he would not say that all would follow the ' should reply, that the best safeguard of the 
six ministerial members : but this he would say, monarchy was the reign of the monarch in the 
that they would not follow the other side ; and hearts of the people. 7 Hearjiear .) He should 
that in all questions of reductions which should , add, that it was not by tawdry and expensive 
be opposed as trenching too much on the in- ( decorations that the good-will of the people 


jluence of the Crown, the six opposition mem- 
bers would stand alone, or at most gain over on*, 
or two members from the neutral side. It had 
been said that men in office were necessary to 
be on the committee, for the sake of affording 
the necessary information ; but when there was 
a power of stnding for persons, papers and re- 
folds, he could not s^e that they were required 
in th committee ds members. No man had 
ever opposed more strenuously than himself that 
groundless clamour which accused public men 


could be conciliated: that desirable object could 
only be attained by acts which shewed a sym- 
pathy between the higher and the lower classes, 
and joint'd wealth and poverty in a friendly 
bond. The Ministers themselves would be 
more deeply rooted in their stations, if, instead 
of suppoi ting the vain splendour of the court, 
they would piosccute the great object of eco- 
nomy in all its various branches, and in every 
department of the State. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Canning doubted whether the proposed 


of receiving too great a proportion of the public estimates were not rather lower in some points 
money. It would be much nearer the tiuth to than it was proper they should be. If any dan- 
strike a balance, and say that some were paid ger was now likely to arise, it certainly was not 
at too high a rate, while others were paid mo- f rom the extent of our military establishment, 
de lately. But former times were different from 


the present, and a different rule of conduct 
ought to be adopted. It was not merely, as had 
been stated, the defective harvest wnich had 
caused the deficiency in the revenue— there 
was a falling off in the quarter before it was 
Known that the harvest could be bad — there influence of the Crown, and to state that as a 
was a falling off in the produce of the customs, » reason for excluding official men. If a commit- 
tne excise, and the assessed taxes, and the defi- tee were specifically formed to inquire whether 
cit was gradually increasing, and would cpnti- . that influence had not been increased, and ought 
nue to increase. This shewed that something not to be diminished, then, indeed, it might be 


but from the very reverse. The influence of the 
Crown had been for years on the decrease — from 
the days when those saviours of the country, the 
Whigs, had passed the Septennial Act. Gen- 
tlemen opposite had no right to assume, that 
the oSJect of the committee was to diminish the 


„ . , — jing ■' 

was rotten in the State, though he hoped it was 1 
not incurably rotten. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had said, the House ought not to be 
^jomshed at finding only such and such ade- 
ctt i when they recollected the circumstances 


right to reject the members of Government — but 
he denied, that the committee now contem- 
plated, had any such object in view. This com- 
mittee was to be appointed to consider what 
could be done in the way of reduction, although 
a 
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. probably no very considerable relief could be much afraid that no report could be made to 
expected from its labours. In observing on that the House in sufficient time to be useful for 
part of his noble friend’s speech, in which he present purposes. His mind was pretty fully 
stated, that he and his colleagues meant to give made up on this point, when he heard the noble 
up a part of their income, the learned gentleman lord say, that it might sit one year or two years, 
(Mr. Brougham) had observed, that tne House or perhaps three years. If this were the case, 
should, call for something more extensive than what benefit could be expected to result from its 
this voluntary*' sacrifice. This way of receiving labours ? Could it be even expected to last out 
such a proposition, was not very encouraging to its full time ? Was there not one idea intimate* 
any fresh instance of self-denial. Never, till the ly associated with such a committee— namely, 
learned gentleman had stated his sentiments, that the dissolution of Parliament would put an 
had reduction in the salary attached to office, end to its existence ? If only the length of time 
been considered but in one of these two ways ; were considered, that alone was a great objec- 
ist, as taking its share fairly with the other bur- tion to it. On a former occasion, on which you, 
dens of the country ; or, sdly, as m mitesting Sir (addressing die Speaker), sat with so much 
sympathy and commiseration for the sufferings ability, no report was made till a considerable 
of the people. But the learned gentleman seem- time after the formation of the committee. His 
ed to think, that considerable relief might be ef- right hon. friend had said, that official men were 
sectedby the reductions he spoke of. If, how* improper persons to sit on such a committee \ 
ever, he looked to the labours of form-'r com- but it would be highly injurious to the constitu- 
mittees, and examined their opinion on the sub- tion and to the welfare and interests of the coun- 
ject, he would not see any great reason for sup- try, if official men had not seats in that House, 
posing, if his suggestion were complied with, But the question now was, whether on a com- 
that it would produce the effect which he seem- mittee appointed to consider what reductions 
ed to imagine. He did not mean to say, that could be made in the national expenditure, offi- 
every possible reduction ought not to be made, cial men were proper persons to assist : and 
They ought to take all that they could, cm the surely, where one great subject of discussion 
principle of quantum valeat potest — but still, he would be the possibility and mode of reducing 
was convinced, the effect would not be such as offices, no persons could be so proper to advise 
the learned gentleman expected. The only as official men who possessed the best informa - 
pomt they had to consider was, whether any re- tion. With respect to the influence of the 
auction could be made in the public expendi- Crown, he contended, in opposition to the right 
111 view °f the question, he con- hon. gentleman who spoke last, that it had in- 
tended, that official men, in a fair and reasonable creased very considerably of late years. When 
proportion, were necessary to the correctness of he considered the great increase of our estahlish- 
•uch an inquiry. But, it was said, if official ments, military, naval, and fiscal, together with 
men sat on the committee, it would put nn end our vast colonial possessions, it was impossible 
to any inquiry that might now be set on foot, not to see that the influence of the Crown was 
with respect to irregularities in their offices. But exceedingly augmented. It in fact met every 
Uiis was not the case. If gentlemen looked to man every where : and while he deprecated as 
tiie Order-book, they would find, that notices of much as any man those attempts which had been 
four motions of that description were given for made to inflame the public mind, and excite a 
four different days, with which the Finance contempt for our excellent constitution (which. 
Committee could not interfere. The present as the hon. and learned gentleman had said, was 
time was not advantageous or proper for going the only form of Government that could secure 
into a discussion on the duties of this committee; the happiness and independence of a nation), 
but, with respect to its formation, it did appear he b* T no means granted that the way to recon- 
to him, that no ground was stated to shew why cile the people to their sufferings, and to quiet 
tiie House should not repose the same confi- their minds, was by refusing to make such re- 
dence in it, that they had hitherto placed in ductions in every department, as could be ef- 
committees of finance and expenditure, nor fected without injury to the public service. It 
could he seem the names of that committee (and was of extreme importance with regaid to the 
he could speak without reserve, his own not be- estimation in which Parliament was to be held 
ing in the number) any one that could v.xcite by the people, that we should act in a way to 
€besmtilest suspiaon of an improper bias. secure their good opinion and confidence. 

Mr. Wilberforce, after the best consideration Their tempers might be a little soured by their 
pfthe subject, could not give an entire approba- sufferings : and they might, under the influence 
tion to the appointment of the committee. It of such feelings, look with jealousy on a com- 
would be unfair not to acknowledge, that the mittee so appointed, as not to hold out any hope 
sacrifices which the Pnnce Regent had offered of substantial relief. He concluded by obaenr- 
io make, presented an example worthy of imi- ing, that so great was the influence of tiie 
tation by the Ministem of the Crown. The ap- Crown, that it would be very difficult for any 
pomtment of a committee to inquire into the re- members of the committee to maintain opinions 
ductions possible m the civil and military esta- different from the wishes of the Government i 
blishments was highly expedient j but he was and therefore* while he acceded to the first pro* 
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position, he could wish that both sides of the 
House should concede something towards form- 
ing a committee, in which party interests might 
not predominate either way. ( Hear, hear.) 

Lord Lascelles conscientiously believed, that 
the intentions held forth this night would be 
carried into practice. The country, however, 
would be better satisfied with the committee, if 
there were not so many official men upon it. 
For himself he would say, that if any member 
of that committee should come down and com- 
plain of any obstruction to the furtherance of 
any object of retrenchment, he would support 
any motion founded on that complaint. With 
respect to the expenditure, he could not but 
hope that we had now seen the worst times : 
commerce seemed to be improving, and he 
hoped that the relief of the agricultural interests 
would follow. With these explanations, he 
should certainly give his vote for the committee 
as at present composed. 

Mr. F. Fitzgerald (in reference to what had 
fallen from Mr. Brand), defended his conduct 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer for Ireland, and 
said, that whatever situation might be intended 
for him, he could at least say, that no one had 
ever retired from office who was less liable to 
the charge of being mercenary than himself. 
He had not, however, the slightest reason to 
suppose that the office of Vice-treasurer for Ire- 
land was intended for him. 

Sir Thomas Acland thought it impossible for 
any person not to feel, that a great part of the 
benefit to result from any investigation, must 
depend on having men on the committee who 
were acquainted with business. As little should 
he expect any success, unless those in the ha- 
bits of Opposition also formed a part of it. 
The noble lord had stated that his real object 
was the reduction of our expenditure, and he 
believed him to be sincere; for if insincere, 
what an awful responsibility did he incur in 
the eye of the House and of the country ! 

Mr. Ponsonby said, the question before the 
House was, how it should attain that object, 
which all agreed was one of great anxiety, both 
within and without. The proposal of the noble 
lord (Castlereagh) had been to appoint a com- 
mittee for considering the income and expendi- 
ture of the country. The proposal of the hon. 
member for Hertfordshire, was to divide this 
labour— to have one committee for considering 
the income of the country, and another for con- 
sidering the expenditure: and the question was, 
which of these modes would prove the best. 
The hon. baronet, (Acland; and the noble lord 
(Lascelles) thought that the assistance of official 
men was essentially necessary to the committee. 
He would ask them, which was most likely to 
Convince the country that die House was in 
earnest, the appointment of 21 or 42 individuals 
to perform the same quantity of labour ; the ap- 
pointment of one committee for the considera- 
tion of two objects, or two committees who 
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might each confine their attention to a more li- 
mited inquire ? , The fate of the country was in 
the hands of that House,., and it was necessary 
to shew, that they were determined to reduce 
the burdens of the people. On the score of re- 
duction, the noble lord had stated what had 
given him great satisfaction: approved of the 
resolution of his Majesty’s servants to abate a 
portion of their salaries : they owed it to the 
country : but he would go farther, and say, that 
there was no individual whatever receiving a sa- 
lary, that ought not to be willing to reduce it. 
He spoke this as an interested person, and he 
thought the reduction proposed was not suffi- 
cient : for his own part he was ready to go 
farther. (Hear, hear , hear.) To be sure, the 
private means of others might not enable diem 
to go so far this way as his own happily enabled 
him ; nor did he think that any thing ne could 
contribute, would be sensibly felt as a diminu- 
tion of the great public burden ; but if' he were 
followed by others, he was certain something 
might be done to alleviate the pressure of that 
burden ; and above all, to shew that the servants 
of the Crown were not such as ignorant and 
unprincipled men had represented them to be. 
In estimating the amount of the reduction to be 
made, the rise in the value of money should be 
taken into consideration : 9 0/. now, was more 
than 100/. a year or two ago, and this difference 
of value should be a criterion of the reduction. 
But there were many situations held under Go- 
vernment, where the emolument was so small, 
that it would be cruel to propose a reduction, 
and cruel to receive it. {Hear, hear.) The 
parties who would relinquish in such case, 
would be more distressed than any portion of 
the community that might be benefited by their 
deprivation. He again repeated, however, that 
it was the duty of his Majesty’s Ministers to 
make such a reduction as might relieve, in some 
degree, the sufferings of the nation: but above 
all, it was their duty, in making the reduction, 
to shew, that the members of that House were 
not such as they had been represented by the 
partizans of a turbulent faction. 

Mr. Gooch professed himself a strong advo- 
cate for economy, and declared that the state- 
ment which had been made by the noble lord, 
was completely satisfactory to nira. 

Mr. Calcraft was surprised beyond measure 
at the hon. gentleman who had just sat down : 
he had expressed himself a friend to economy 
and to speedy reform and relief; and yet be 
was satisfied with the committee of the noble 
lord, which was to sit three years; this he 
deemed a speedy relief. He congratulated the 
constituents of the hon. gentleman: but he 
should be much surprised if they were satisfied 
with such tardy retrenchment, and such ambi- 
guous reform. He thought the proposal of a 
noble lord (Lascelles) to support any member 
who proposed an amendment on the proceed- 
ings of the committee, wholly inefficacious. 
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A division then took place upon the origins 
question ; when die numbers were, 

Ayes *- 210 

Noes - 117 

Majority for Ministers - — 93 
While strangers were shut out for the d 
vision — 

Sir /. Sebright said, that he had been namec 
by the present Ministers a Member of the Civi 
List Committee, but he found he could d 
nothing, as they refused the powers necessary 
to render it effective, and made it, in fact, a grosi 
delusion upon the public. He considered th< 
present Committee to be also a gross imposi 
tion, and would not put his foot into a Com 
mittee so constituted, as by so doing he shoulc 
he lending his aid to mislead and delude th< 
country. He declai ed that he was as hostile a; 
any man, to the factious and misguided part o! 
the community; but that now was the time 
when it became the imperative duty of all inde 
pendent members and country gentlemen tc 
come forward, and to support such measures a; 
would conciliate the rational and moderate par 
of the community. He therefore declined to 
be a member. 

Lord Castle reagh 3aid, that the present Com 
mittee Jiad the powers which had been refused 
to the Civil List Committee. 

Sir J. Sebright. — 1 am aware of that; but I 
owe it to my country not to contribute, to 
practise a gross and scandalous delusion upon 
the public. 

Lord Morpeth said, his health would not al- 
low of regular attendance; but that, even if that 
objection did not exist, he thought the constitu- 
tion of the committee was such, as not to merit 
the confidence of the country. 

A second division subsequently took place, 
upon the question, whether Lord Binning or 
Mr. Tremavne be appointed on the committee. 
The numlxrrs were. 

Ayes, for Lord Binning - - 178 
Noes, for Mr. Tremaync - in 6 
Majority for Ministers — 42 
A third division occurred on the question, 
whether Mr. Huskisson or Mr. Tremavne be 
elected to form one of the committee. 

The numbers were, 

Ayes, for Mr. Huskisson - - iso 
Noes, for Mr.Tremayne - - 129 
Majority for Ministers — 51 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Monday* February 10. 

FftSKCH LoumL] The lord Chancellor stated, 
that the nakfa curl (Lauderdale) had sent him an 
intimatioft tdiac it was not his intention to bring 
forward this day the motion of which he had 
given notice relative to the loan to the French 
Government. The intimation that the noble 
earl would not make the motion to-day did not 
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’’ imply that he would not make it to-morrow s 
ana therefore, in order to give him the oppor- 
tunity of bringing forward his motion to-mor- 
row, if he thought proper, he moved that the 
House be summoned for to-morrow. Ordered 
accordingly. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Monday , February 10. 

The Speaker informed the House, that he had 
received an answer to the vote of thanks to the 
ergineois and artillery, sappers and miners em- 
ployed in Lord Exmouth’s fleet. This head of 
service was omitted in the original vote. 
Parliamentary Reform.] General Fer- 

C n presented a petition from Dysart, in Scot- 
, praying for Reform and Retrenchment. 
The hon. member could not refrain, on this oc- 
casion, from adverting to the unparalleled dis- 
tresses of the people: and must declare, that 
the measures adopted by the noble lord (Castle- 
reagh) and his colleagues, by the mockery of a 
committee, was only an insult to the feelings of 
the people. He must also observe, that he had 
always been a friend to Reform : at the same 
time, he should ever oppose the visionary scheme 
of universal suffrage. Ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. Rennet presented a petition from the 
town of Kilmarnock, praying for Parliamentary 
Reform. The hon. member stated, that the 
meeting at which the petition was agreed to, 
was most numerous ; and the conduct of those 
assembled at it was most peaceable. 

Mr. Brougham felt the highest satisfaction at 
this statement. In general, however, the nume- 
ous meetings which had taken place had been 
most praiseworthy and peaceable. This con- 
duct on the part of the ocople, and the nume- 
rous petitions presented nightly, signed by 
hundreds and by thousands, proved what the 
general sense of the people was. With respect 
o the p;oceedings of the committee now sitting, 

;o inquire into the reality of the disaffection said 
:o exist in various districts, he trusted the re- 
pot of that committee would prove the rumours 
mfounded. He however wished to refrain from 
laving a*M thing till the report should come be- 
oi e the House, when it would be their duty to 
jive it a full discussion. He trusted every one 
would come to that discussion with an unpre- 
udiced mind. One thing, however, he must 
idvert to, and express his regret at ; it was a 
ircumstance which had taken place within the 
'ast twenty-four hours. He did not consider it 
recessary to speak more plainly; but lie must 
‘Xpress regret at seeing politics introduced into 
. place where no secular consideration ought 
ver to be suffered to intrude. (Hear, hear J 
This course had been adopted in the worst times 
of our history, and for the worst purposes. 
He hoped such a course was not now, to be 
adopted. 

The petition was ordered to lie on the table. 
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Irish Distilleries.] Mr. Fitzgerald (fix. 
Knight of Kerry,) moved for an account of th< 
quantity of gram used in the distilleries of Ire 
• land, since the last commencement of distillation 
as likewise the quantity exported from Irelanc 
since last September. He thought that Govern 
ment should look into the subject, with the 
view of ascertaining whether policy did noi 
require, in the present circumstances of Ireland; 
with respect to the means of subsistence, thai 
the existing laws both regarding distillation an 
exportation should be suspended. 

Mr. Peel would not object to the production 
of the accounts, though it might be difficult to 
make them up so as to give the requisite infor- 
mation from the lateness of the period at whicl 
distillation commenced. He did not hesitate tc 
say, that all the inquiries made by Govemmen: 
shewed the impolicy of interfering with the ex 
isting laws, and the unfounded nature of th< 
censure directed against the Irish administration 
The suspension of distillation was not neces- 
sary, nor would it be of any service to Ireland 
At present, illicit distillation was nearly check- 
ed, and he deprecated the adoption of an) 
measures which might excite it to additionaj 
activity, with all its baneful influence on the 
morals, the peace, and the tranquillity of the 
people. 

The motion was agreed to, and the accounts 
ordered accordingly. 

Leather Tax.] Mr. Bennct moved for an 
account of all drawbacks on leather, as likewise 
the duties charged upon leather in the four Iasi 
quarters. Ordered. 

Mr. Brougham hoped his hon. friend would 
not content himself with moving for the accounts 
but would found some proceeding upon them 
When it was considered that the additional tax 
was last year carried with a smaller majority 
than almost any other tax, there might be some 
hopes of its repeal. Nothing could tend so 
much to quiet and sooth the minds of the lower 
orders in this season of irritation, than to take 
off some of the burdens that peculiarly affected 
them. 

Mr. Bennet said, he had moved for the pa- 
pers, that the House might be in possession of 
the requisite information for future proceedings. 
A noble lord (Althorpe) might take up the sub* 
ject, as he did last session. 

Cape of Good Hope. — Malta.] The Cape 
of Good Hope trade bill was read a third 
time and passed. 

The Malta trade bill was read a second 
time. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Tuesday , February 1 1. 

French Loan.] The Earl of Lauderdale 
stated, that he found it would be inconvenient 
for some lords, if he were to make his motion 
relative to the French loan on this day. He 
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therefore moved, that the order for summoning 
the House be discharged, stating, that he would 
bring forward the motion on some other day, 
after having ascertained frhat day would be 
convenient. The order was discharged ac- 
cordingly. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Tuesday , February 11. 

Parliamentary Reform.] Lord Folkestone 
presented a petition voted yesterday by a nu- 
merous assembly of persons in Spa-nelas. He 
knew none of the parties who signed it, and 
from some parts of its prayer he dissented; yet* 
as the language was respectful, and as in these 
days of suffering no obstruction should be of- 
fered to the petitions of the people, he willing- 
ly performed his duty in presenting it. — The 
petition was read, and ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Lord Cochrane presented a petition from a 
numerous body assembled at Portsdown-hill, in 
Hampshire. The meeting, he said, was re- 
spectably attended, and the utmost harmony 
prevailed, though the troops had been called 
out, ball cartridges distributed, and the guns of 
the garrison loaded. (A laugh.) This petition 
prayed for universal suffrage : that was, for the 
right of every man aged 21 to vote. Ordered 
to He on the table. 

Lord Cochrane then presented a petition 
from the journeymen tailors of the metropolis. 
The petition was read. It complained of 
the want of business, owing to absentees, and 
the pressure of taxes, winch prevented their 
customers from wearing so many clothes 
usual; and prayed for redress, for reduc- 
tion of Expenditure, and Reform, stating, that 
this was the first time the petitioners had ever 
interfered in political business. ( A laugh.) Or- 
dered to lie on the table. 

Lord Cochrane presented a petition for Re- 
form from Lymington. It was read, and when 
the question that it be received was put, 

Mr. Lockhart wished to hear a passage of it 
read over again by the clerk, as it appeared to 
him objectionable. It was accordingly read, 
and alleged in substance; that the state of the 
representation was so corrupt and perverted, 
tliat the House of Commons, instead of being 
the guardian of the people’s rights, was era- 
>]<*yed in nothing but levying burdens upon 
hem; and instead of exercising a control over 
Ministers, became the tool of Ministers in con- 
trolling the people. 

Lora Castlereagh objected to this language. 
Lord A. Hamilton thought, that as it was not 
intentionally disrespectful, and contained n Q 
direct or studied insult, it should be received. 
The House divided, when there appeared 
For receiving the petition ... 48 

Against it • 79 

Majority • 
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Lord Cochrane then presented a petition for some parts of the kingdom disgraced by riots. 
Reform from the town of Wick, in Scotland, but he defied any man to say, that these riots 
and animadverted with warmth -on the scanda- had proceeded from the frienas of Reform. Yet 
lous conduct of an hon. member, who had voted exertions had not been wanting to give such 
against receiving the last petition without having riots the most alarming aspect, and the late 
heard a word of its contents. (Loud cries of\ attack on his Royal Highness had furnished a 
hear, hear.) If any one circumstance more than favourable opportunity for so doing. (Hear* 
another furnished one of the strongest argu- hear.) To support such exertions, we had the 
ments and motives for Parliamentary Reform, it solemn mockery and impiety of a prayer to Al- 
was this — that an hon. member should go to the mighty God, for the preservation of nis Royal 
question, and divide against the petition, with- Highness's life from the traitorous attempts 
out having heard it. He trusted the House made against it. (Hear, hear.) Every temple 
'would hear again of no such lamentable cx- in England was made to ring with falsehoods 
ample of disregard to the prayers of the people, and base insinuations against the people in con- 
ana of neglect of the chief duties of a member of | sequence of this prayer, or, to express it more 
Parliament, “ otherwise, I hope," said the noble ] properly, this most solemn mockery, this gross 
lord, addressing himself to the Speaker, “ it insult to common sense ! That an attack had 
will be marked and reprobated by you, Sir.” been made on his Royal Highness none could 
(Loud shouts of hear, hear.) doubt, but, for one, he expressed his decided 

Sir Francis Burdett said, how could this conviction of no plan whatever being formed 
House, with any fairness, be considered as the against his life ; and he was certain, had that 
representatives of the people, if, when a Mi- illustrious individual been allowed to follow the 
n»8ter pronounces his dictum against the recep- dictates of his own mind, he would never have 
tion of a petition, this dictum should be taken adopted the measures which had since taken 
as a sample of a House falsely calling itself the place. He could assure the House, that there 
Commons' House of Parliament? (Order, order.) at this moment existed a well-grounded dissatis- 

The Speaker spoke to order. It was unpai- faction in the country with the system so long, 
liamentary to say that this House was not the unhappily, carried on, which might lead to 
Commons’ House of Parliament ; such language scenes not different from those in a neighbour- 
was not to be endured from any gentleman, ing country ; which perhaps the noble lord had 
( Cries of hear, hear.) seen without disgust, but which he (Sir F.) 

Sir Francis Burdett.— Whether it was lan- could not witness without dismay. Alarming, 
guage which the House would not endure he indeed, was the very supposition, (God forbid 
could not say : “ but at any rate,” addressing it should ever be realized) that such scenes 
himself to Mr. Speaker, u I may be permitted should ever take place here ; but he was afraid 
to add, that after what you yourself' once said, they could only be prevented by a radical re- 
as to what would be the feelings and language form of abuses, and by a timely attention to the 
of our ancestors with regard to practices which desires of the people. ( Hear, hear.) 
had been proved to exist in the mode of pro- Mr. Samuel Thornton, the Bank Director, 
curing seats in that House— after a noble lord said, that having heard the first part of the pe- 
opposite had been himself detected in one most tition, the language of which he did not ap- 
netarious and disgraceful practice, that of bar- prove, he happened to go out before it wa* 
tering a public office for a seat in that House, finished, but having frequently attended and 
(loud and tumultuous shouts of hear, hear,) we heard similar language in petitions which had 
may surely be permitted to drop a little our been » ejected by the House, he conceived him- 
pretensions. to unsullied purity of character, self justified, on his return, in voting for its re- 
Unless indeed the people complain specifically jection. 

of that abominable traffic in which the noble Lord Castlereagh was confident the House 
lord was detected, unless they may venture to would always consult its dignity respecting the 
complain in words as decent as the act itself petitions presented to it, and would always see, 
was vile and indecent, I know not how the with the greatest jealousy, that these petition* 
question of Parliamentary Reform can be were expressed in at least proper language. He 
brought under the consideration of the House could not avoid stating his firm opinion, that 
or of the public. (Hear.) And here he could the hon. baronet on the other side was actually 
not help expressing his displeasure at the at- endeavouring to mislead the country by the line 
tempts made both within an$i without that House, of conduct he was now following, and by hi* 
tb throw obstructions in the way of petitions, attempts to persuade the country that the House 
Magistrates had not contented themselves with would not receive their petitions. ( Cries of or- 
warning the populace of the danger they were der, order.) 

Exposed to from riotous, violent proceedings, The Speaker remarked that the noble lord 
but they had in the basest manner calumniated was entitled to be heard out ; though it would 
the people, for they had done every thing which be best to confine himself to what was imme- 
malice itself could devise, to throw obloquy on diately before the House, 
public meetings ; nor were such attempts with- Lord Castlereagh.-- The reason why he had 

out their reward. There had, unhappily, been objected to the petition, was its assertion that 
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Parliament was assembled solely for the purpose 
of imposing burdens on the people. As to the 
hon. baronet, he (Lord C.) was glad to remark, 
that the reproof he received from the chair had 
made him recant his aspersions on the House. 
[Sir F. Burdett , M T did not recant.”] Why, 
then, it might be safely said, that the hon. ba- 
ronet came there that night to atone, by a 
studied insult on the House, for the reproaches 
which had been cast upon him elsewhere for his 
absence from these meetings. He should never 
feel himself called upon to reply to any person- 
alities levelled against himself when mixed up 
with an attack on the House, f Hear.) 

The petition from Wick was ordered to lie 
on the table. 

Cloth-Dressers. — Machinery.] Lord Las 
relies presented a petition from a numerous body 
in Leeds, and the parts adjacent, cloth-dressers, 
who complained that the introduction of ma- 
chinery had thrown many of them out of em- 
ployment. They prayed that some relief might 
be afforded them by the wisdom of Parliament. 
The noble lord had explained to the petitioners 
themselves, that the question relative to ma- 
chinery was a matter of deep consideration ; nor 
did he flatter them that Parliament could be 
able, considering the state of the woollen ma- 
nufacture in other countries, to afford them any 
relief on this head. There waB another prayer 
in the petition ; these people entertained the 
impression, that if driven to emigrate to other 
countries, the existing laws threw obstructions 
in their way, as being manufacturers. The 
noble lord told them, that considering the state 
of manufactures in other countries, neither could 
he give them much encouragement on this head ; 
but at any rate their petition should be submit- 
ted to the deliberate consideration of Parliament. 

The petition was then brought up and read. 

Mr. Brougham said, that to adopt any mea- 
sures to check the use of machinery, would be 
as impolitic as it was impracticable ; but it was 
surely very hard on the petitioners that any im- 
pediments should be thrown in their way so as 
to prevent them from bettering their situation 
by emigration, if they were so disposed. This 
branch of the ancient policy of the country re- 
quired the serious consideration of the House. 
Nothing could be more wicked than attempts to 
destroy machinery, such as the country had 
lately witnessed ; yet at the same time the feel- 
ing which existed against machinery must be a 
ground of formidable alarm ; for it shewed that, 
instead of now peing, as it lately was, a source 
of wealth, it was the cause of the most severe 
distress to a great body of the people, because 
the hands thrown out of work by the introduc- 
tion of machines in one branch could not now 
find employment in other fines. This was a 
serious evil, well deserving the attention of Par- 
liament. 

The petition was ordered to lie on the table, I 
Sinecures.— Marquis Camden.] General 
Ferguson**— Ao almost all the petitions which 
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have teen presented to this House on the subject 
of Reform, pray for an abolition of sinecures, 
and as I now see a noble lord (Castlereagh) in 
his place, I beg to ask, whether the report in 
circulation is true, namely, that a noble mar- 
quis, one of the greatest smecurists in the coun- 
try, has, in consideration of die almost unani- 
mous feelings of the nation, and the general dis- 
tress, surrendered his sinecure ? 

Lord Castlereagh . — I am happy in answer to 
state, that the noble marquis alluded to (Cam- 
den) has, in lieu of the fees of office, accepted 
the regulated salary of 2700/. a-year. ( Hear * 
from all sides.) The noble marquis had wished 
for the opportunity ; but considering such offi- 
ces in the light of vested interests, and that the 
example might be viewed as imperative on 
others under similar circumstances, had not 
communicated his decision. The example of 
the illustrious personage at the head of the Go- 
vernment had, however, put an end to every ob- 
jection, and the noble marquis at once availed 
himself of the opportunity. ( Hear , hear.) 

General Ferguson.— \ am exceedingly grati- 
fied with the intelligence now communicated to 
the House, and I trust in God that the example 
would be followed by others. {Cheering.) 

Pooh Rates.] Mr Peter Moore presented a 
petition from the city of Coventry, praying for 
a reduction of the public burdens. Such had 
been the increase of the poor rates in that town, 
and so severely was their pressure felt, that 
there was hardly a house in which a distress had 
not been levied for their collection. 

Mr. Butterrivorth likewise bore testimony to 
the enormous and almost intolerable burden of 
the poor rates in Coventry. 

Mr. Lockhart could not help availing himself 
of this opportunity to express his conviction, 
that unless that branch of taxation which imme- 
diately affected the necessaries of life was 
greatly diminished, or funded property made, 
as it ought in justice to be made, equally con- 
tributory to the poor rates, they could not long 
continue to be paid. Their payment was, how- 
ever, intimately connected with the whole sys- 
tem of public credit, and the stock-holder might 
be assured with the due discharge of the interest 
of the national debt. Unless something sub- 
stantial was done, and the present system en- 
tirely altered, it was clear that we must proceed 
from bad to worse, and that the most alarming 
consequences would ensue. 

The petition was ordered to lie on the table. 

Drawback on Paper.] On the motion of 
Lord A. Hamilton , there was ordered to be pro- 
duced, a memorial from the University of Glas- 
gow to the Treasury, dated March 15, 1816 , 
setting forth the hardships imposed upon them 
by an act annulling the drawback on paper for- 
merly allowed for books printed at the Univer- 
sity press, 

Unfunded Debt.] Mr. Cunwen moved for 
an account of the unfunded debt on the 1st of 
January 1917. Ordered. 

7 
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Greenwich Hospital.] Sir C. Monck moved 
for various papers relative to the rental of the 
estates of Greenwich Hospital, lying in the 
counties of Northumberland and Durham, for 
several years back, as well as accounts or the 
repairs made on the same estates during a simi- 
lar period. Ordered. 

Customs.] Mr. Brougham rcmai ked, that in 
consequence of the enforcement of the Conti- 
nental system under the influence of Bonaparte, 
the usual annual accounts of the shipments mad 
to the Continent during the war had not speci- 
fied the ports to which the various vessels sail- 
ed fiom this country. There could now, how- 
ever, be no objection to such specification ; and 
fie should therefore move for an account of the 
number of vessels which had sailed during the 
two last years from the various poits of this 
country to all parts of the world, up to the 
latest period that the account could be made 
np, distinguishing British from foreign vessels. 

The papers were ordeied: as were also ac- 
counts of the produce of the annual customs for 
one month, ending the 5th of February, 1816, 
and 5th February, 1817, respectively ; together 
with similar accounts of the produce of the 
excise for the same period in each year re- 
spectively. 

Exchequer Bills.] Mr. Brogden brought 
up the Exchequer Bills Bill, which was read a 
first time. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Wednesday , February 12 . 

The Cape of Good-Hope trade bill, brought 
up from the Commons, was read a first time. 

A person from the Bank presented the annual 
accounts respecting the reduction of the national 
debt; and a person from the Treasury pre- 
sented accounts of the pensions on the Scotch 
Civil* List. Laid on the table. 

Catholics,] The Earl of Shaftesbury 
moved, that message be sent to the Commons, 
to requect that they would communicate to the 
House of Lords tne report of the select com- 
mittee, relative to the laws and ordinances of 
foreign states respecting Roman Catholics, 
their intercourse with the Holy Sec, &c. 

The report was afterwards brought up, and 
ordered to be primed. 

Useless Places— Reform.] Earl Grosvenor , 
after expressing his hope that it would soon ap- 
pear that there was no foundation for the 
alarm which had been felt from apprehended 
dangers to the constitution, stated his anxiety 
that what he was now about to say should not 
be misrepresented or misunderstood. Petitions 
had lately come to Parliament frqnvall quarters 
of the Counjtnjy the object of which might be 
classed under four heads s— 1 st, Retrenchment 
in the military' expenditure; 2nd, Retrench- 
ment in the cm expenditure ; 3d, the abolition 
of useless places ana sinecures ; and 4thly, Re. 
form in Fbliament. With respect to the first 
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two points, he had called their lordships’ atten- 
tion to them in the course of last Session ; and 
entertaining, as he did, a constitutional jealousy 
of the Ministers of the Crown, he had endea- 
voured, but without success, to persuade their 
lordships to refer the matter to a committee of 
their own, instead of leaving it to a committee 
appointed by the Ministers. He had hoped, 
that the office of third Secretary of State, with 
all its train of minor offices, would have been 
abolished ; but in that he had been disappointed. 
As to the military expenditure, Ministers, when 
they brought that first under the notice of the 
House, appeared to think, that it could not be 
further reduced ; but rathci that it might be 
necessary to inciease it. In six or seven days 
after, however, they alteied their tone on that 
subject, and the expenditure was further re- 
duced; and now a committee had been ap- 
pointed in the other House, to investigate the 
state of our finances, from which he had no 
great expectations— a committee which was al- 
ready known undei the name of the humbug com- 
mittee. That committee might last for the 
whole Session : it might last beyond the period 
of the existence of the present Parliament. 
The consequences of a dissolution of Parliament 
were known, and all rthe labours of the com- 
mittee might be rendered fruitless. On that 
subject he might feel it his duty in the course of 
the Session to submit a motion to their lord- 
ships. With respect to the next point — the 
abolition of useless places and sinecures — he was 
clearly convinced that it was his duty to submit 
a motion to their lordships on that important 
question; and gave notice, that on this day 
fortnight he would bring forward that motion. 

It was his object to have the opinion of their 
lordships on the principle ; and with that point 
he meant to couple that of granting offices in 
reveision. He would submit that motion in the 
hope uf meeting with the concurrence of their 
lordships ; but if he should stand alone in that 
House on this question, that House would stand 
alone in the opinion of the Country. Oh the 
subject of Parliamentary Reform, also, he felt 
that he* ought to state his opinion. He had 
never entertained but one opinion, which opinion 
coincided with that stated by a man who had 
rendered the most essential services to the 
Country, the last time he brought the subject 
under the consideration of the other House — he 
alluded to the late Mr. Pitt; whose opinion was 
favourable to a moderate Reform. If, therefore, 
a bill should come into their lordships’ House 
for carrying into effect a Reform in the shape 
proposed by him (Mr. Pitt,) he would support 
rt. With respect, however, to universal suf- 
frage and annual Parliaments, he thought that 
these objects, if attempted to be earned into 
effect, would produce only confusion, and were 
besides utterly impracticable. But he did not, 
therefore, think that those who entertained such 
notions ought to be punished for them — that 
they ought to be hanged, drawn, and quartered. 
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He did not think that a Judge Jeffries ought to 
be sent among them; nor that the mouths of 
men, like Major Cartwright for instance — a very 
respectable individual for any thing he knew to 
the contrary — should be stopped, not by argu- 
ment or persuasion, but by force. But though 
he was adverse to annual Parliaments, it did not 
therefore follow tjto? he was friendly to Septen- 
nial Parliaments. ^He had well considered the 
subject, and looked upon Septennial Parliaments 
as a direct infringement of the liberties of the 
people. The Septennial Bill passed at a time of 
danger — of danger to the succession. It might 
be a proper measure at such a time ; but when 
tlie danger was past, the Septennial Act ought 
to have expired with it, and to have been erased 
from the statute book. With respect to useless 
places and sinecures, he had heard that one of 
them had been given up, and this proved how 
happy it would have been if such places had 
been long ago suffered to sink in emolument to 
the level of uie duties to be performed. He con- 
cluded by again giving notice of his intention to 
submit a motion on the subject of useless places 
and sinecures on that day fortnight, and moved 
that the House be summoned accordingly. Or- 
dered. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Wednesday , February 12 . 

Parliamentary Reform.] Lord Milton 
presented a petition from Leeds, in Yorkshire, 
praying for Parliamentary Reform. — Ordered to 
lie on the table. 

The noble lord then presented a petition from 
Dewsbury, praying for retrenchment, and a 
more extensive representation of the people. 
In the latter part of the petition he could not 
join, though he would strenuously support every 
measure of retrenchment. 

Loi d Castlcreagh, observing on a passage in the 
noble lord’s speech, said, there had been much 
misrepresentation respecting the office of Regis- 
trar of the Admiralty (Lord Arden’s sinecure,) 
for since the cessation of war, the profits of it 
wen* extremely diminished. 

Mr. Brougham was sorry to btar this remark 
of the noble lord’s, which seemed made for the 
purpose of quieting the minds of those sinecu- 
rists by whom he was supported, and to allay 
the fears of those who expected places in future. 
{Hear, hear,) 

Lord Cochrane presented a petition from 
Glasgow, for Reform, and urged the necessity 
of granting the honest desires of the suffering 
people. He believed that the noble marquis 
(Camden) had given up the larger part of his 
sinecure, purely from yrhat had passed at public 
meetings, and from what he had thence col- 
lected of the general feelings of the nation. 

Mr. fVilber/orce observed, that the office of 
Teller of the Exchequer was not given to Lord 
Camden personally : it was given to hie illustri- 
ous father, with the general approbation of the 
Vox.. I. 
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nation, as a reward for his great public services, . 
and a compensation for his pecuniary sacrifices 
by the relinquishment of $peat legal emoluments, 
in accepting the office of Lord Chancellor, 
which, partaking of the nature of a political as 
well as judicial office, was held only during 
pleasure. {Hear, hear,) For'his part, he had 
always been unfriendly to the mode of rewarding 
public services by sinecures, and had uniformly 
voted against them : but he could not forget 
that some distinguished men had argued that 
they were not an ineligible mode of paying for 
services in high offices, for which no half pay 
on retirement was provided . They had argued, 
that perhaps the cheaper way of rewarding such 
services, was by retaining a small number of*' 
sinecures, similar to that conferred on the late 
Lord Camden, than by prodding pensions on 
retirement. No person, aware of the propriety 
of paying such a high officer properly,* could 
avoid seeing that this argument was of great 
weight in tne scale : and so strongly was Par- 
liament impressed with this, that they had pro- 
vided a pension of 4,ooo/. a year on retirement 
to every person who had filled the office of 
Lord CnanceJJor. If ever there was a public 
man who merited the enjoyment of such a 
reward, and the continuance of it in his family 
for another life, by his zeal for the public 
liberty, it was the late Lord Camden, {Hear, 
hear,) who had held the office of Chancellor 
only for a short time. This office of Teller 
was given him only for one life, when he was 
far advanced in years, when the emoluments 
were by no means so great as they afterwards 
became, and his lordship was advised to pro- 
cure the reversion of it for his son, from a re- 
gard, no doubt, for the interests of his family. 
It was given to the late Lord Camden, not as a 
matter of court favouritism ; it was not the 
result of court intrigue, but the reward of long- 
continued and disinterested public sendees. 
{Hear, hear,) He rejoiced, however, in the 
sacrifice which had been made, and was sorry 
that his honourable and learned friend (Mr. 
Brougham) saw only one star in the horizon, 
while in reality, there might be many others fol- 
lowing it, though they had not yet come in sight* 

Mr. Brougham received the last observations 
of his hon. friend as a spark of light bursting 
through the darkness, and gladly hailed the 
rising of more such stars than had yet appeared 
in the horizon : which, when they did, should 
certainly make him retract the expressions of 
despair and despondency he had previously used. 
Nothing could be more just than the eulogiam 
which his hon. friend had passed on the late Lord 
Camden ; and if that noble lord had not obtained 
his sinecure through any Court intrigue, surely 
this ought to sink deep into the hearts of those 
who received and held such offices, without any 
shadow of such a title to reward as all mankind 
agreed to ascribe to Lord Camden. 

The petition was then brought up, read, and 
ordered to lie on the table. 

G 
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'PRISONERS.} Mr. H. Addington presented a 
copy of the rules and regulations of the King’s 
Bench prison. — Ordered to be printed. 

, The Hon. Mr. Bemet asked, whether the 
report on the Fleet and Marshalsea prisons were 
yet ready? 

Mr. H. Addington replying in the negative, 
or at least that it Bad not come to the office to 
which he belonged, 

Mr. Bennet observed, that he had tire same 
answer from the right lion, secretary last year. 
(A laugh.) 

Catholics.] A message from the Lords re- 
quested a copy of the report laid before the 
Commons in the last Session of Parliament, on 
the jurisdiction exercised by the Pope in the 
different states of Europe. 

On' the motion of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequers the message was complied with. 

Public Accounts.— Colonial Audit-Of- 
fice.] A person from the Exchequer presented 
accounts of Exchequer Bills deposited with the 
Bank. Accounts were likewise presented of the 
sums given to the commissioners for the reduc- 
tion of the national debt during last year ; and of 
thedifferent periods at which the Bank of Eng- 
land charter had been renewed, with the terms 
of renewal. 

- Mr. Lushington , from the Treasury, pre- 
sented accounts of the sums paid to France for 

g risoners of war. Also a return of all warrants 
y which colonial accounts were transferred from 
the General Audit-Office to the Treasury, or the 
Colonial Audit-Office. They were all ordered 
to be printed. When the last papers were pre- 
sented, 

Mr. Huskisson thought himself called upon to 
make a few observations, with the intent of re- 
moving an imputation on his character which 
the present papers would sufficiently clear. He 
was not present when they were movedfbr, but 
he felt obliged to the hon. and learned gentle- 
man (Mr. Brougham} who had done so, Tor the 
opportunity which ne had thus given him of 
correcting a misstatement or misrepresentation 
.that had gone abroad through the usual channel, 
affecting deeply his character or integrity. In 
that statement it was mentioned, that 50 , 000 /. 
had been issued to him by order of the Trea- 
sury, as agent for a colony ; that no account 
had been required of' him how that money was 
expended ; that the Treasury, out of favour to 
l#m, had issued a warrant to the General Audit- 
Office, not to intermeddle in auditing his ac- 
counts, but to transfer them to the Treasury. 
It insinuated a charge of gross corruption on the 
mut of the Treasury, first to favour and then to 
shelter him. The accounts on the table would 
shew how grossly unfounded such charges were. 

Mr. Brouaham declared, that in moving for 
the papers, ne acted under no conviction oT the 
truth of this ofepse, nor had ht made any allu- 
sion to the right non. gentleman. His object 
was different. At a late period of the session, 
two, years ago— at a period when the House was 
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generally thin, when there was no great desire 
to canvass proposed measures, when no import- 
ant business was expected, and when, fpr that 
very reason, the most important business was 
often transacted; he knew that an office for 
auditing colonial accounts was formed, and such 
accounts were ter be transferred from the Gene- 
ral Audit-office of Public Accents, at Somerset- 
house, to this new board* ~A chairman and 
three members were appointed to this board, at 
a time when an expensive establishment, that 
cost the country so,ooo/., existed for a purpose 
of the same kina. The duties of the Audit-office 
of Somerset-house were important indeed, and 
expedition was of the greatest consequence. 
The multiplicity of their business was made the 
ground for this new establishment ; and though 
he always was averse to the creation of new of- 
fices, if expedition was attained, his objections 
would be diminished. His motion for papers, 
therefore, was directed to the object of gaining 
information what the new board had done ; how 
k was proceeding ; what relief it afforded to the 
office of Somerset-house ; or, in short, what we 
had gained on this additional establishment to- 
wards the dispatch of public business. 

Mr. Lushington took the opportunity of sta- 
ting, that when he was asked, on a former even- 
ing, about the number of officers in the Colonial 
Audit Department, and if the place of the Pre- 
sident was filled up, he was not quite correct in 
his answer, when he said it was not filled up, as 
he had since understood that it was. 

Mr. Brougham then asked, if the President, 
on whom the most important duties devolved, 
did not go out to Malta to examine one account, 
and whether he had not there died i 

Mr. Lushington replied, that he had died at 
Malta, and he believed had gone out to audit 
one account. 

Mr. Brougham* — Then the House and tfye 
country are to understand that this office is a si- 
necure.* and that Government has filled up a 
sinecure. ( Hear f hear J 

Game Laws.] Sir Samuel Romilly rose to 
move for the repeal of an act which had been 
only seven months in existence, which had been 
hurried through the House at a very late period 
of the last session, amidst a multiplicity of other 
public bills, had been read a third time at one 
o’clock in the morning, then sent up to the 
Lords, where it equally passed without any re- 
mark, and finally received the Royal Assent at 
the very close or the session. It was an act of 
the most unjustifiable severity, upon the merits 
of which, the deliberate sense of the House 
ought at least to have passed s though be 
believed that the great majority of the House 
did not even so much as know of its exist- 
ence. (Hear , hear.) The act to which he rev 
ferred was on the subject of the game laws.; 
and it put the illegal destruction of game on die 
footing of felony, by rendering the offence liai 
ble to the penalty of transportation for term 
years. Nay, it did still more : for b made 
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not merely the act, but the mere attempt to kill 
game by night, in aft enclosed place, a felony, 
rendering the offender liable to transportation foi 
the same period. The bill enacted, that if any 
person be found in an enclosed place by night, 
not merely with a gun, but with a net, or any 
other engine for killing game, he shall be liable 
to the above penalty, at the discretion of the ma- 
gistrates met at the quarter sessions. It was not 
his intention to represent the game laws in an 
odious point of view : but he must remind the 
House, that there was this obvious distinction 
between them and other penal laws, viz. that 
the latter were made for the protection of the 
poor as well as the rich : but this was not so 
with the game laws, which affected only 
the former, and therefore ought not to be 
clothed with such extraordinary severity. Let 
us next see, said the learned gentleman, now the 
act defined the period of night. Now the night 
of these wise legislators extended from eight at 
night till seven o’clock in the morning, from the 
month of October to the month of March. He 
had heard much of the omnipotence of Parlia- 
ment, but he never understood that it could 
change day into night (hear% hear , and a laugh)\ 
though every gentleman must be aware, that the 
sun was up three-quarters before seven in the 
month of October, and, therefore, three-quarters 
of an hourbefore these legislators still pronoun- 
ced night. This definition rendered almost every 
qualified man in the country liable to the opera- 
tion of the act ; for, as the sportsman was gene- 
rally an early riser, if found in any enclosed 
place for game before seven o’clock, he became 
liable to transportation. # It was also to be con- 
sidered, that this discretionary power of inflic- 
tion was left to the couptry magistrates, a body 
of men whom he highly respected, but who, 
considering their personal feelmgs on matters of 
this kind, ought not to be trusted with discre- 
tionary powers which were too large to be in- 
trusted even to the judges of the land. In this 
instance, he could not be justly charged with 
any desire to innovate, or any contempt for the 
wisdom of our ancestors, the usual bugbears 
which had been conjured up when he proposed 
any alteration of the lavir : on the contrary, this 
act it8e)fmust be Viewed as an innovation, not 
the fruit of- ancient wisdom, but of a wisdom 
only seven months old. . He moved for leave to 
bring iti a bill to repeal the said act. 

Mr. trankiand Lenois said, he thought the act 
ought to be moderated, not entirely abolished. 

Colonel Wood was in favour of the repeal, but 
suggested, that fords of manors might be ena- 
bled to appoint deputations, and grant licenses 
to the occupiers of land for taking game. 

Sir Ed. Knatchhull had no objection to the re- 
peal, provided some other measure were to be 
substituted for it. 

* Mr. Ponsonby said, it was very fit that another, 
bill should be introduced, and that no question 
cbuld be more deserving of consideration. 

Mr. J Banks agreed, that ther* were objections 
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to the act as it was nOw foamed, but eftisidered 
diem to be so partial that it would be better to 
amend than to repeal it. * 9 

Mr. Cunwen thought sufficient ground had 
been tdd for repealing the act. The whole sys- 
tem of the game laws had long been admitted 
to be unjust and tyrannical, constituting the party 
judge in his own cause, and investing him with 
extraordinary powers. He should rejoice by 
Seeing this act done away, a new one introduced 
for the purpose of making game private proper- 
ty, and enabling it to be sold legally. He mist- 
ed, too, that it would induce a necessity of re- 
vising the whole code. 

Mr. O. Banka , a* one of the committee by 
whom the bill had been framed, exculpated him- 
self from any possible imputation of precipi- 
tancy in preparing it. 

Sir M. FT. Ridley by no means meant to cast 
any imputation on gentlemen acting as magis- 
trates in the country, for whom, on the contra- 
ry, he entertained great respect s but certainly 
they were more interested on the subject than 
he wished them to be. He most cordially sup- 
ported the motion for the repeal of the act. 

Mr. Lockhart expressed his anxiety to see the 
act very considerably amended. That could 
not effectually be done by any interpolations ; 
but would best be accomplished by a repeal of 
the act, while the bill repealing it might contain a 
clause to punish poachers for such proceedings 
as led to felony and murder. As to making 
game property, he had always opposed, and 
should always oppose any attempt at a measure 
so visionary and impracticable. Where a large 
and continued extent of ground was possessed 
by one lord of* the manor, if might be dbne ; 
but where, as in most cases/ a manor was inters 
spersed wkh small freeholds* the only conse- 
quence of it would be to beget a System of tres- 
pass and ill neighbourhood in every parish^ as 
well as eventually to cause the total destruction 
of the game itself— a circumstance that would 
be extremely injurious to the community, as the 
amusement of sporting frequently, at present, 
induced gentlemen t6 Vesfde on their own 
estates. He had observed in France the 
evils resulting from an abandonment of the 
sports of the field bylhe gentlemen 7 of the 
country, who had in many mstahees, substi- 
tuted for them amusements of a descriptionVery 
unfavourable both W theih fortune and to their 
character. He should be soriry to see English 
gentlemen driven to make such an exchange ; 
and he should also much regret to see them de- 
prived of the means of shewing civility and at- 
tention to theif neighbours, who did hot enjoy 
privileges similar to their own. He allowed 
that the game laws were anomalous (for the sub- 
ject was anomalous^ \ but he denied that iSey 
were unjust. Their general tendency was to 
attach country gentlemen to their homes, aridto * 
preserve those finks that bound them to their 
tenants and to the poor. 

Mr. Wilberforce admitted the many benefits 
G 2 
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and the constitutional advantages which resulted 
,fe>m the residence of country gentlemen on their 
estates ; but he must still maintain, that the game 
laws were both severe and unjust. It was a suf- 
ficient condemnation of them that they inflicted 
heavy punishments on acts which were not in 
themselves criminal. He concurred with his 
hon. and learned friend in thinking, that the 
House should be extremely careful in legislating 
on this subject, when it was considered that it 
was one with regard to which they had an in- 
terest as well as a power peculiar to themselves. 
He could not help thinking, that the preserva- 
tion of game might be effected without so many 
invidious enactments. If game were criminally 
obtained, it must be criminal to allow it to be 
openly sold. If the selling were unlawful, the 
purchasing must be unlawful also. (Hear.) But 
it was not right to make up in severity for a de- 
fect of power, in cases of mere amusement ; that 
Was a principle which ought ever to be confined 
to crimes and offences of a high magnitude. No 
doubt, however, if it were enacted, that licenses 
might be granted, no person in a liberal situation 
of life would purchase in future, except from 
those who were legally authorized to sell. 

Colonel Woody in consequence of what had 
been thrown out, gave notice of his intention to 
move for leave to bring in a bill, empowering 
magistrates to grant retail licenses for the sale of 
game. This power of selling game had, indeed, 
never been entirely taken away before the 28th 
of Geo. II. He had understood from some of 
the largest proprietors of game in the kingdom, 
that they would undertake to supply the public 
with game, and to undersell the poacher. 

Mr. Huskisson agreed, that the enacting part 
of the bill was wholly repugnant to the pream- 
ble : but though its repeal might therefore be 
necessary, considerable inconvenience might 
take place, unless some measure were imme- 
diately to follow, providing against the danger 
of armed combinations invading private rights 
at night. 

Sir 5. Romilly had not the least objection to 
the introduction of some other measure. lie 
only hoped that some other gentleman would 
feel it his duty to undertake the task : but the 
repeal of the bill of last year was :i necessary 
previous proceeding. 

General Mitchell recommended, that the clause 
which made it a felony to carry arms at night 
, should be preserved in any bill that might be 
proposed. 

Sir E. Brydges thought the present bill very 
objectionable, but should be sorry to see it re- 
pealed without a pledge for the introduction of 
some enactment against persons carrying arms 
at night. — The question was th eft put, ana leave 
given to bring in a new bill. 

On the motion of Sir 5. Romilly , an account 
was ordered of the number of persons who had 
. been confined in gaol since May last (for Eng- 
„ land, Scotland, and Wales) under the operation 
',of the game laws. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Thursday , Feb . 13. 

No public matter of any importance oc- 
curred s after some routine business, the House 
adjourned. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Thursday , Feb . 13. 

^ Tithes.] Sir James Shaw presented a pe- 
tition from that portion of the City of London 
which is subject to the payment of Tithes, 
piaying for a revision of the Tithe Laws. 

A petition to the same effect was presented 
by the Sheriff of London from the Common 
Council. Both the petitions were read and laid 
on the table. 

Parliamentary Reform.] Lord Stanley 
presented a petition from the town of Crompton, 
in Lancashire, praying for annual parliaments 
and universal suffrage. — He would give his 
hearty vote for a moderate Reform, but could 
not go the length of this prayer. 

The petition was read and ordered to lie on 
the table. 

Lord Stanley presented similar petitions from 
Failesworth, Oldham, and Great and Little 
Bolton, in Lancashire. 

They were all read, and laid on the table. 

Mr. B. IVilbraham presented a petition from 
Thomas Lyon the younger, of Warrington, 
containing a justification of the conduct of 
those who had been charged the other night, 
with forcibly seizing a petition which had been 
agreed to be presented to the House, praying for 
Parliamentary Reform, (sec page 10S.J The facts 
of the case were, that about seven o’clock in the 
evening of the day mentioned, the petitioner 
was engaged in his counting-house, and on a 
sudden heard a hue and cry in the street ; 
being a constable, he ran out to give his assist- 
ance, as he thought he was in duty bound to 
do. fie saw a crowd of persons there assem- 
bled, and a man of the name of Richard Bur- 
rough i *> the custody of two constables. After 
inquiring into the cause of his apprehension, he 
took him to the House of Mr. Coates just by, 
when Burrough acknowledged that he baa, 
“ by way of joke,” carrit d off the petition. It 
being believed that Burrough had not acted with 
anv criminal intention, he was permitted to go 
at large, and the petitioner took the petition so 
seized into his own custody. He was applied 
to for it afterwards, but did not give it up, con- 
ceiving that the application was not made bv 
competent persons. The petition concluded with 
praying, that the House would dismiss from 
their minds any prejudices which might have 
arisen from the vile, malignant, unfounded, and 
false attack which had oecn made upon the 
petitioner and his uncle, the magistrate. 

Mr. Brougham thought that the- attack which 
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had been made by the petitioner upon those 
who in the mildest way had brought forward 
the accusation was entirely unjustifiable. (Hear.) 
He trusted the House would observe the great 
nicety of the petitioner’s conscience, who had 
been afraid to give die petition back to its right 
owners, though they had made a formal de- 
mand of it. (Hear , hear.) 

Lord Stanley thought it due to the petitioner 
to state, that from all he had heard or his cha- 
racter, it was most- respectable. He had no 
concern in this transaction and never interfered 
until he heard a cry in the street. As to the 
subsequent retention of the petition, he certainly 
was not justified in that. (Hear, hear.) He was 
also much to blame, when he took Burrough 
into the House of Mr. Coates, for neglecting to 
call any of the parties who knew the whole 
transaction, at once acquiescing in the state- 
ment of the party concerned. He also should 
have considered, that if the petition were not 
delivered up immediately, it became useless, 
and mere waste paper. 

Mr. C. IV. Wynn said, there could be no 
doubt but that the petitioner, in the exercise of 
his office, should have taken bodi the person 
who committed the outrage, and the property 
seized, before a magistrate. When the trans- 
action was discovered to have been a mere 
joke, he should have released the prisoner, and 
have returned the property to the right owner. 
He was, however, very much surprised that the 
petition now presented to the House said not 
one word, whether the other petition had, or 
had not been returned to its light owners. He 
believed that the petitioner was only charge- 
able with an error in judgment, ana thought 
that no further steps should be taken in the 
business. 

Sir F. Burdett asked, whether the petition 
had been restored or not ? 

Mr. B. Wilhraham could not give any posi- 
tive answer. It was most obvious that no plot 
had existed to seize it. 

The present petition was then laid on the 
table. 

Court of King’s Bench.! Mr. Casberd 
obtained leave to bring in a Bill to facilitate the 
progress of business in the Court of King’s 
Bench, by making it competent to one of the 
Judges or that Court to sit apart from the others, 
for tne' purpose of taking justification of bail : 
and enabling the other judges in that interval to 
sit in banco . 

Court of Chancery.] Sir John Newport 
moved for an Account of all Sums paid for 
Copies of Proceedings in the Court of Chancery, 
in this country, and to whom paid, for the last 
five years. Likewise an Account of the Sums 
paid on the same account, in the Court 'of 
Chancery in Ireland. — Ordered. 

Savings Banks.] Mr. Rose brought in a 
Bill for the Better Protection of Savings Banks, 
Which was read a first time.. 

Salt Duties.] On the motion of Mr. Cal- 
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craft, it was ordered, that there be laid before, 
the House an Account of the Duties on Salt, for 
the last year, together with an Account of the 
Drawbacks on the Exportation of Foreign Salt. 

Assessed Taxes.] Mr. Savillc moved for 
a Particular Return of the Receipts of the As- 
sessed Taxes for the years 1815-16-17. — 
Ordered. 

Madhouses.] The Madhouse Regulation 
Bill was brought up and read a first time. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Friday , Feb. 14. 

There being no business of importance before 
the House, on the motion of the Lord ChanceU 
lor , their lordships adjourned till Monday. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Friday , Feb. 14 . 

Secret Committee.] Mr. Robinson observe 
ing that a formal omission had occurred in 
the instructions given to the Committee of Se- 
crecy, who were appointed to examine into the 
papers referred to them, but were not instruct- 
ed to report, begged to move that that inaccu- 
racy be corrected. The present committee* 
from that omission, though they had finished 
their labours, could not lay them before the 
House. The motion that it be instructed to re- 
port, was accordingly agreed to. 

Savings Banks.] Sir J. Newport rose to 
move for leave to bring in a bill to protect and 
encourage Provident Institutions, or Saving* 
Banks in Ireland. The English bill foY similar 
purposes was necessarily modified to the pecu- 
liar circumstances of a country where poor law* 
existed, and had in its provisions peculiar re- 
ference to them and other local details. In 
Ireland the case was different. There was no 
system of poor laws, and consequently there 
could be no enactments in the bill which he 
moved for leave to introduce, connected with 
them. . There were other sources of distinction 
between the state of the two countries, which 
evinced the propriety of separate measures* and 
rendered one plan inapplicable to both. There 
was a statute still in force in Ireland, which 
precluded a banker from giving, interest for 
balances in his hands. This restriction, so far 
as it would affect Provident Institutions, he 
would propose to repeal. Another provision* 
which he regarded as quite necessary to the 
protection and encouragement of such institu- 
tions, would go to secure those who deposited 
their savings in them, from being endangered 
by the bankruptcy of the banker in whose haiidt 
they were placed, and he would do this 
making them first creditors. — Leave granted. 

Parliamentary Reform.] Lord Qochrane t 
in presenting a petition from Dumbarton, in 
Scotland, praying for reform and retrenchment, 
wished to know whether the same facility 1 
should not be given to petitioners to have them 
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Game law* 


[Iff 


. sent up free of postage, as was allow<*d to the 
Benevolent Institution at the London Tavern. 

The Speaker said, there had been a legislative 
provision passed two years ago, and which he 
found in an Act where would not have 
though* of looking for, it, namely in the East 
India Ship Letter Act, which allowed all peti- 
tions to come free, not exceeding the weight of 
six ounces. 

' The petition was then laid on the table. 

Lord Cochrane next presented petitions from 
firidgi tcwn, Anderstou, Gorbals, Baronry Pa- 
rish, BoohiD, Campsie, Govan, all in the vici- 
nity of Glasgow. They prayed for a reduction 
of taxes, an d radical reform.— Ordered to lie on 
the table. 

Mr. Brougham presented a petition from the 
Ward of Aldgate, stating that the grievances 
under which the country laboured, arose from 
the inequality of representation, and the gross 
inattention of Parliament, in not checking the 
enormous expenditure ; and praying the House 
t,Q take the situation of the country into its early 
consideration. As to Universal Suffrage, as a 
rjght, Mr. B. said, there was but one opinion in 
the House, or among rational people out of it. 
flow far the duration of Parliaments should be 
On tailed, was a matter for future consideration, 
delusion as to Universal Suffrage should be 
jelled before it was too late. 

Xorcf Cochrane thought, that lists of the peo- 
ple, as taken fox the Militia service, might be 
kept up, and all .»uch as were liable to serve 
should be allowed to vote. He would, on such 
a Subject, rather trust to the wisdom of the 
people, thanto that of this House ; for the peo- 
ple always judged coolly. ( A laugh J He 
held it essential to the interest of the people, 
that Parliaments should he annua), and chosen 

the . coolness of the people 
was sufficiently proved by .the petition from 


the noble lord, who 
petitions, like a mer 


Hampshire,. presented h 
appeared .every night wit m 
Cgj with his ? commodities under his arm. 
C%ges of corruption were easily made; but, 
perhaps,, they went none of the purest whom 
th$ people, had chosen to carry their petitions 
* , for the noble lord himself had 

- — /avowal, that it was to the 
h : tbat the House was indebt- 
wr of his company, and the city 
' Jcg th^advanUge of his talents, 
t^Wuane c^o hot extend his charity 
yP fo^p eljeve that the^ersons who sent 

said, y&e PaSiameut of 1694 was 
«?wd, b^ttKjthey, it was said, eXteiid- 
eq.-di t Parliaments tW three years, 

Now .fe'tmmjf child could tell, that before 
#Vme x parljsj5M were utOimited. . 

* that on afi occasions he 

fed gone^is^r as he could in summit of the 
tights of tfc® .people * but he would not.be * 


party to delude the people with falsehoods, 
such as that 1200 years ago, (that is the mon- 
strous assertion) their ancestors enjoyed a per- 
fect constitution. Good God l Sir, we have no 
annals of such a period. Yet these were the 
doctrines of these wiseacres out of doors. He 
did not accuse^the people of England, but those 
who manufactured petitions with so much histo- 
rical and antiquarian research, and then brought 
charges of ignorance and dishonesty against 
those who dia not subscribe to such absurdities. 
These petitions proved nothing less than tliat 
the people were tfe victims of these delusions. 

Lord Cochrane said, that knowing the honour 
of the man in whom these petitions originated, 
(Major Cartwright) he could not help stating, 
that he knew him to be sincere, however mis- 
taken. As for any allusious to himself, they 
would fall as the stone that was thrown at a 
carriage the other day. AJJ that he would say 
was, that he knew not, nor was he connected 
with, any one who entertained a desire of over- 
turning any part of our constitution. 

The petition was then laid on the table. 

Lord G. Cavendish presented petitions from 
several places in Derbyshire, praying for Re- 
form. — Laid on the table. 

The Malta Trade Bill was read a third time 
and passed. 

The Exchequer Bills Bill was read a second 
time. 
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Monday, Feb . 17. 

A person from the Carnatic Commissioners 
presented another report from these commis- 
sioners, which was laid on the table. 

A person from the Treasury presented papers 
relative to Davis’ Straits.— Laid on the table. 

The Malta trade bill, and Exchequer-bills’ 
bill, were brought up from the Commons, and 
read a first time. 

The Cape of Good-Hope trade bill was read 
a second time. 

The Earl of Lauderdale gave notice, that he 
would to-morrow move for any official inti- 
mation given by Ministers on the subject of the 
French loan; and moved that the Lords be 
summoned, which was ordered. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Monday , Feb. 17. 

Papers were presented from the commissio- 
ners of the Herring and Whale Fisheries. 

Si f James Graham brought up the report of 
the City Gas-light Committee, and a bib pur- 
suant to the recommendations therein contained 
wan afterwards brought in, and read a^first time. 

The Exchequer-bills’ hill was read a third 
time, and passed. 

Game Laws.] Sir S. Romilfy brought in bis 
bill for repealing the act of last session relative 
to the game laws, which was read a first time. 
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Sir Edward Knauhbull intonated his inten- 
tion to introduce some new measure for the 
purpose of providing against the evil which it 
was the object of. the act about to be repealed 
to have remedied* He hoped) however, that 
the honourable and learned gentleman would 
not press die second reading on $o early a day 
as Monday. 

Sir S, RomHly said, he did not intend to press 
the second reading on Monday, but was will- 
ing that it should be deferred from time to time, 
in order to furnish an opportunity of receiving 
such amendments as the measure might appear 
to require. 

Mr. Bankets wished to know certainly when 
the second reading would be moved, as it was 
his intention to oppose it. He thought it not 
adviseahle that the whole act should be repealed 
on account of one or two objectionable clauses; 
and was persuaded, that ia the larger part it 
was a measure essential to the interests of the 
country. 

Sir S. Romilly consented to put off the second 
reading till Tuesday fortnight ; but was some- 
what surprised at the intended opposition of ] 
the hon. gentleman, as an hon. baronet had 
already announced the introduction of some 
new measure in consequence of this repeal. 

Court op King’s Bench.] Mr. Casberd 
brought in his bill for facilitating the progress 
of business in the Court of King's Bench, (see 
page 169,) which was read a first time. 

Public Executions.] Mr. Holford presented 
a petition from a person named John Thomas 
Waters, complaining of the frequency of public 
executions, and praying the House to enact 
some other mode of punishing crimes. 

This petition was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Mr. Bennet called the attention of the House 
to the subject of this petition, which though 
only signed by one individual, expressed tne 
sentiments of many benevolent persons. On 
the important subject of indicting the punish- 
ment of death, it prayed the House to consider 
whether it might not, in all cases except mur- 
der, be commuted for imprisonment. Although 
we boasted that we were the most civilized 
people in Europe, our criminal code was the 
most severe of alL Neither in America nor 
France was death ever indicted, except for the 
crime of murder. In the latter country, the 
practice had been, for the last so years, to 
send delinquents to penitentiary houses, where 
their morals were reformed, and they cams out 
valuable members of society* It was seldom, 
he feared, that persona committed for ofSmcee 
in this -country came out of -prison with any 
improvement whatever m their moral tfenti- 
mentsi Ac the puhhc attention was now drawn 
to the general subject of this petitiotvhe trasted 
that it would speedily fall under the domidmiN 
tion of the Home; 

< Goxmmnto Passerine iiiKxwwatb.} Mr. 
Bennet adverted to the notice he ted taken 
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jest year of the condemned persons in Newgate. 
He now found that three sessions had passed 
without a report being tqade by the Recorder, 
and on Wednesday me fourth session would 
commence. There were 73 men and 15 wo- 
men under sentence of death. He believed 
there was a proverbial tardiness in every thing 
respecting the law officer who was to bring 
these matters before the council, except onpo* 
liticol subjects. In all cases that met him, the£ir* 
diness of that noble lord was highly inconvenient. 
He hoped not to, hear agttin that no practical 
inconvenience had arisen. It was not a question 
of the sufferings of the unfortunate wretch#*; 
that was clear enough 1 but it was a blot on(dfe 
administration of justice. Persons were execute^ 
at periods when their crimes were forgotten. 
Of those under sentence, some probably would 
yet suffer, and scarcely any of the thousands of 
spectators would remember the cause. This 
was a great grievance. Why has not the report 
been made earlier ? He moved for an account 
of the number of convicts under sentence of 
death in Newgate, and of their crimes, and 
dates of their conviction. 

Lord Castlereagh could hardly believe a mem- 
ber wished for information, when fie applied 
without notice, and brought with him mm 
means of information ; making a speech at the 
same time of the most inflammatory tendency, 
calculated to infuse a notion that the laws were 
not administered in justice and mercy; and 
mixed up with pregnant insinuations against thf 
conduct of the highest legal character. Jteiaft 
were attributed to the noble lord (Eldon), whfrfe 
name, it was said, was always accompanied 
with tardiness in justice. This was a most up* 
founded charge. No man who had hdd that 
high office had been more respected even by 
those who entertained political differences. AU 
had borne unequivocal testimony to his putjty, 
and to his merits, Ih the hon. gentteipan** in- 
quiries into the state at' prison*, in which ifc 
had, no doubt, meant to do good, he tnust Have 
learned that the delay did not test, ’ in that 
quarter. The Recorder made the report^ am 
waited till all the cases wire property examined 
into. If there were any delay, it 1 must hate 
been in the usual course he entreated fhe bond 
member, that in the next tale he hadtote#, W 
would give notice, thaj the 
Crown might procure ipfhrinati&v 
himself nor his learncjd friend (the j 
General) could at onCe give aH the fefi. 

The Atfa mey-Gittersl assured the ’■ 
that he did not rue to defend the i 
conduct of % noMe lord: (the < 
which would be both uniMOenary and owur 
an*,. It was not .by hi* MMup’i delay, dfet 
the report was not made earner. Orma-ww 
knowledge he could say, that tf the boftkOtw* 
ber .had sought proper sourCet of accwat. ro> 
formation, he would have found that tne great, 
number of, convicted persona road* Oft* Mata* 
for the delay. They were, it aeeffled, no fea 
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than 88. He remembered the Old Bailey Ses- 
sions, when beginning on Wednesday, were 
Seldom attended by the judges after Saturday : 
now they lasted a fortnight, or longer, and tne 
Recorder had to attend all the time, frequently 
trying prisoners. He was happy to say, that 
no part of the public administration during this 
Ipng reign had been attended to with such uni- 
form anxiety, 1 care, and deliberation, as what 
related to tne cases of unfortunate criminals. 
After sentence was pronounced, it was the em- 
ployment and the duty of the Recorder to 
examine the particulars, to consider the cha- 
racter of the evidence, to read all through and 
digest it, and to communicate the result with 
his Own detailed opinions to the Lord Chan- 
cellor. Each individual case then went before 
the King or Prince Regent in Council. He had 
lately conversed with the Recorder, who re- 
gretted much that he had not had time enough 
to prepare his report for the Lord Chancellor. 
He had stated his immense labours, and the 
time which the sessions occupied. There were 
then 60 unreported cases ; and he could state, 
on the Recorder’s authority, that he was not 
then in a condition to make his report satisfac- 
torily. There was not an unnecessary delay, 
but only a delay as far as was consistent with 
justice to individuals. 

Sir M. IV. Ridley regretted any circumstances 
that occasioned delays in justice. Certainly, 
they were indebted to the hon. member for 
the notice he had taken of so important a 
branch of public administration ; and he did 
not think die grounds assigned of sufficient 
weight to warrant the conduct complained 
of. Whatever might be said respecting dila- 
toriness in the Lord Chancellor in the pub- 
lic business, he could say, from his own per- 
sonal knowledge of him, that the last proceed- 
ing in which his lordship could be dilatory 
would be in a ca6e in which he might have to 
recommend mercy. (Hear.) 

Mr. Abercrombie said, that of all the strong 
arguments in support of the alterations recom- 
mended by his learned friend (Sir S. Romilly) 
he had heard none more convincing than the 
statements and explanations now made. It 
appeared necessary acccumtdy to inquire into 
ail the circumstances of the convictions of 
which he could not be supposed to doubt the 
juBtice. Inquiry was made with a view to see 
whether a commutation of punishment could 
take place: but if they were commensurate 
■with the offences, there need be no difficulties 
or delays. Too large a discretionary power 
was given, instead of providing adequate and 
appropriate punishments for offenders. 

Mr. Bennet did not impute want of ability, 
honesty, integrity, propriety, acuteness of de- 
cision, or tnttftgence, to any decisions of the 
Lord Chancellor. He only complained of de- 
'4ay s and in all committees of inquiry he had 
i -found instances of the delay. What the Attor- 
ney-General said might be a reason for report- 
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ting last sessions, but none against reporting for 
the fiist of the three sessions. It was high time 
that the system should be changed, and that 
adequate punishment should be inflicted speed* 
ily. If the Recorder was unable to go through 
the duties, some one else should be employed. 
The duty had clearly not been done. He nad 
no other opportunity of noticing the subject, 
as the sessions began on Wednesday. There 
were several hundred convicts waiting to go to 
transportation or the hulks. Delays were al- 
ways to be met with. The city members could 
say whether they had not complained, and 
found no redress. He made no apology tor 
what he had said, and he should not be de- 
terred either by the compliments or the cen- 
sures of the noble lord from doing his duty on 
this subject. The account was ordered. 

Parliamentary Reform.] Sir F. Burden 
gave notice, that he should postpone his mo- 
tion on the subject of a Reform in the repre- 
sentation of the people, till after Easter. The 
hon. baronet then presented three petitions in 
favour of Reform : the first from the parish of 
Christ Church, Spitalfields ; the second from 
Rippon and its vicinity ; and the third from 
Carlisle and its vicinity, which were severally 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Sir C. Morgan presented a petition from the 
freeholders, dergy, & c. of the county of Mon- 
mouth, praying for economy in the public ex- 
penditure, and a radical Reform in Parliament. 
Ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. Brougham presented a petition, signed 
by a number of most respectable inhabitants of 
the Ward of Castle Baynard in the city, pray- 
ing for a Reform in the representation. Tne 
petitioners deplored the intemperate manner in 
which too many of those who pretended to be 
friends to the cause of Reform conducted them- 
selves. They prayed for a return to the ancient 
usage of triennial Parliaments, and such other 
Reform as should be deemed most adviseablc. 
Read, <’.ad ordered to lie on the table. 

Lord Cochrane observed, that he held a pe- 
tition in his hand, which prayed for annual 
parliaments and universal suffrage, and it would 
therefore, he imagined, incur the disapprobation 
of an honourable and learned gentleman (Mr. 
Brougham) who had lately thought fit to at- 
tack not only the opinions, but the character of 
the reformers. Their opinions had been de- 
scribed as chimerical ana absurd, and such as 
must originate in sinister designs. He should 
say something moie of this presently ; but in 
the mean time he should content himself with 
the words of Blackstone, who maintained, that 
the right of inflicting punishments waff founded 
on the consent given by every individual to the 
law which ordained it. How, then, could the 
present system of representation be deemed 
adequate ? In Scotland there was a population 
of two millions, and only 2,700 voters; and ac- 
cording to the theory laid down by Blackstone, 
the representatives of the people so elected 
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could not legislate so as to bind the country at 
large. ( Cries of orders order , chair, chair*) 

The Speaker said, he must appeal to the 
House whether this was language which ought 
to be permitted. (Hear, hears) 

Lord Cochrane was sorry that the House had 
not heard the whole of the sentence, as he ap- 
prehended that then there would have been 
found nothing to offend. 

The Speaker regretted to say, that the sen- 
tence had been too complete. 

Lord Cochrane contended, that he had done 
nothing more than draw an inference from the 
principles laid down by Blackstone, and that 
such opinions might be entertained without any 
danger to the constitution. He had hijmelf re- 
flected deeply on the existing system of repre- 
sentation, ana the result was, a conviction that 
any system must be better than the present. 
The hon. and learned gentleman, indeed, might 
have had a little consideration for the errors of 
the reformers, as it was not long since that he 
had professed the same principles. The hon. 
and learned gentleman who now represented a 
rotten borough, had on the 23d of June, 1814, 
at a period when it was a question as to his 
(Lord Cochrane's) expulsion from that House, 
and a vacancy for the city of Westminster was 
expected, declared at a public meeting, in a 
speech which was considered as a statement of 
his political creed, that annual parliaments were 
necessary, and that representation ought to be 
co-cxtensive with taxation. He had not the 
smallest doubt in his mind that these words 
were used ; but in ordei to leave no doubt on 
the minds of the House, he would read them, 
not from any report taken by others, but from 
the learned gentleman’s own liand- writing, in a 
copy furnished by himself two days after the 
delivery of the speech. (Here the noble lord 
read a paper, which was in substance as fol- 
lows) : — “ That as often as the reformers had 
called for annual parliaments, they had been 
told, that the enemy was at die gate ready to 
take advantage of their political contests. This, 
argument was now gone by, and he conceived 
that it would be superfluous for him to reason 
on a principle, with respect to which they were 
all agreed, viz. that suffrage should be co-ex- 
tensive with taxation. He would mention, how- 
ever, as a fact, for the truth of which he might 
appeal to his hon. friend the member for Mid- 
dlesex, that a great improvement always took 
place in die conduct of their representatives in 
the last year of the duration of a Parliament, 
insomuch that more good was often done in 
the last year than in the five or six which had 
preceded it. Such a fact must necessarily in- 
duce the suspicious to believe that this amend- 
ment was produced by the knowledge that 
they were m a short time to return to their 
constituents. He begged also to correct a toast 
which had been given, viz. u a full, fair, and 
free representation in Parliament,” by adding 
the words « of the people for he held, that 
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the nobility was adequately represented, and 
that the court was fully represented, but that 
there was very little representation of the 
people.” The noble lord, after reading these 
extracts, remarked, that there was no man in th£ 
country who wore shoes, or who eat bread, that 
did not contribute to the taxes. It was pretty 
clear too, that' the hon. and learned gentleman 
who had fallen foul of the reformers, nad once 
entertained opinions which he now denounced 
as chimerical and absurd. 

Mr! Brougham trusted, that a very few words 
would be necessary to shew, that a more 
groundless aspersion never had been cast on 
the consistency or character of a public man* 
He charged, not so much the noble lord, as 
those who had put a brief into his hands— not 
with having made a false accusation, but— with 
rashness in not waiting till the time should ar- 
rive when that ample discussion should take 
place which would supply the proper oppor- 
nity for stating his opinions on the subject. He 
had reserved the disclosure of his opinions for 
that occasion, and he knew not how those, in 
whose hands the noble lord was an instrument, 
were justified in launching imputations against 
him, or in asserting that he had abandoned the 
principles which he formerly avowed. This 
was a gross misstatement : the speech which die 
noble lord had thought proper to refer to, had 
been made at a dinner at the London tavern of 
the friends to Parliamentary Reform. In addi- 
tion to the late Mr. Whitbread, the member for 
[Middlesex (Mr. Byng), and the member for 
! Hertfordshire (Mr. Brand), were present, and 
[ he could appeal to them for the accuracy of his 
statement. He freely admitted that he had 
made use of the words ascribed to him, and he 
1 had subsequently committed them to paper, in 
, order to guard against misconception on ques- 
tions of such constitutional nicety and import- 
! ance. He then thought, and continued still to 
j think, that with a view to the integrity of the 
j constitution, it was expedient that the elective 
j franchise should be co-extensive with direct 
'taxation. No man could suppose that direct 
taxation was to include the beggar in the streets, 
or every one who, in purchasing the necessaries 
of life, paid more for them in consequence of 
the taxes. The noble lord might call this uni- 
versal suffrage, and he would not dispute with 
him about the meaning of a word ; but he ought 
to know that there were two classes of refomiers, 
one of which held the opinions of which he 
was an humble advocate, and the other which 
maintained the justice and policy of extending 
the suffrage to every individual. With regard 
to his more early opinions in favour of mode- 
rate, gradual, ana he might add, rational Re- 
form, he was not conscious that he had ever 
departed from them. He had always con- 
tended in that House, and out of it, that the 
present system of representation 'might be 
greatly improved by throwing open various 
close boroughs, and oy extending the suffrage, j 
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particularly in Scotland* He bad always main* 

. tained, that those who wished to go farthei 
ought to .be content with gaining these points 
in the first instance, because they would be so 
much nearer to their object, and have so much 
the stronger ground to stand upon. As to the 
miserable motives which had been imputed to 
him for the supposed change of his opinions, ai 
if he could prostitute himself to the avowal a 
principles other than the genuine sentiments oi 
his heart, or as if he wished, like some others, 
to ride into the House on the shoulders of the 
rabble, (Hear, hear ,) he should merely say, that 
he treated them with the contempt which they 
deserved. The only pain which he felt at this 
discussion was from the observation of the fol- 
lies, the madness, the false practices, and the 
base expedients resorted to, m order to separate 
the people from those who wished them best, 
and for no other purpose that he could imagine, 
but to gratify personal spleen, or to attain some 
private object in which the people had no sort 
of interest. (Hear, hear*) 

The Hon. Mr. Ward was satisfied, from 
very long acquaintance with the hon. and 
learned gentleman, that he could not be justly 
accused of any culpable inconsistency. He 
rose, however, only tor the purpose of marking 
hie, declaration, that he had told the reformers, 
that if they had ulterior objects, they ought, 
nevertheless, to support a limited Reform in the 
fim instance, for mat would do very well for a 
beginning. (Hear, hear*) These were memo- 
rable words, coming from such authority : and 
whenever the , question should be agitated, he 
should remind the House of the expression, 
and oppose himself to every project of mode- 
rate or of radical Reform, however specious, 
that might be brought forward by any party. 

Sir F* Burdett trusted, that few persons in 
the House would be found disposed to qgree 
in opinion with the hon. gentleman who had 
just sat down. — It was somewhat satisfactory to 
him to find, that the hon. gentleman who ex- 
pressed himself so alarmed at any alteration, 
who complained that inroads were making on 
the constitution, that this very gentleman was 
sitting behind those who had themselves made 
iqnre alterations, and been guilty of more in- 
roads on the constitution, than any other set of 
persons whatever: and who, besides all this, 
had actually bought up the Irish parliament: 
this was not mere rumour, not a vulgar error, 
it was offered to be proved by the then Speaker 
of thf Irish House of Commons* The hon. 
gentleman had been a supporter of all those 
mmAtond yet he was so determined to op- 
pose the removal of the most disgusting blot 
in the government of the couatij, that when 
any amendment was proposed, when any abuse 
was to he driven from its strong hold, he imme- 
diately alarmed us with the terrors of altera- 
tion and inroad. With respect to the uafortu- 
Me subject of the nrafcnt discussion he should 
only add, that the Son. and learned gentleman 
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(Mr. Brougham) had clearly explained what he 
meant by the expression that representation 
should be co-extensive with taxation x by this 
he meant direct taxation, and he (Sir F.) was 
convinced that a right of suffrage to that extent 
would be quite sufficient. (Hear, hear*) In- 
deed he was persuaded, that such a measure 
would be perfectly satisfactory ; that it would 
answer every useful end ; and that, if it were 
adopted, we should hear no more of universal 
suffrage : but he could not but lament that gen- 
tlemen who knew that there ought to be some 
Reform, who knew that a majority of the House 
was returned by about two hundred members 
connected wkh the Treasury Bench, that those 
gentlemen should lose themselves in animosities 
and bickerings, instead of uniting together for 
the common cause they had so much at heart. 
After the practices carried on in the present 
mode of representation, and the exposure of 
abuses too notorious, he did lament that those 
who opposed these abuses should waste their 
strength in acrimonious disputes wholly uncon- 
nected with the real merits of the cause they 
embraced. 

Mr. Brand animadverted on the expressions 
of the hon. gentleman opposite (Mr. Ward), 
that he should ground many observations on a 
future occasion, on the imputed design of those 
who advocated Reform, to aim at obtaining 
small points at first, in order that they 
might thence proceed to objects of greater im- 
portance. The hon. gentleman had chosen to 
take great alarm at this idea, and to discover in 
it the commencement of an attack on all that was 
established in the constitution; but whatever that 
hon. gentleman might insinuate, they who had 
the cause of Reform at heart were the very last 
who meant, by ostensibly professing at first 
constitutional amendments, to bring about ulti- 
mate revolution ; and therefore he must enter 
a protest against such inqiuutioas as had been 
cast on them by the hon. gentleman. He agreed 
with the hon. baronet in lamenting the aiffe- 
rentes that had arisen between the common 
fiends of Reform : but he lamented much more, 
that amopg those who professed to be friendly 
to it, some had broached chimerical systems 
which were only likely to mislead the multi- 
tude, and to be productive of inconvenience 
and mischief. (Hear, hear *) . He agreed, that 
all who were acquainted with his bon. and 
learned friend would allow, that with his en- 

B ened understanding he was the last person 
y to fall into errors of this description, and 
that it was most injudicious in the noble lord 
thus to level against him an attack so un- 
founded. He hoped that the noble lord would 
at least abstain from personal reflections against 
those who were disposed to co-operate m the 
cause, and that in the great discussion of it 
which must shortly take place, he would cone 
to the House without any feelings of individual 
hostility* 

Mr, Carmen reprobated the means taken to 
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inflame the public mind at large meetings* and 
to impress an idea that the House was hostile 
to the welfare of the people. 

Lord / Hamilton took occasion to remind 
the hon. gentleman (Mr. Ward) what had been 
his former sentiments, and to ask whether he 
could find no abatement of his severity, when 
be recollected that he had been the supporter 
of those who once advocated Reform. The 
question was shortly to be brought forwards 
but he begged to say, that in nothing which had 
passed on the subject in that part ofthe country 
with which* he was connected, was there any 
ground for the insinuations that had fallen from 
the hon. gentleman. He himself was as de- 
cided as any man could be against annual par- 
liaments or universal suffrage ; he knew them to 
be impracticable, and the very proposal could 
be productive of nothing but mischief. 

Mr. Ward entered into an explanation of his 
former opinions. It was very natural for one 
so distinguished as the noble lord to be ignorant 
of the opinions of one so little distinguished as 
himself ; but they who knew him would say, 
that he had always, even at the hazard of of- 
fending those witn whom he acted and sat, 
distinctly disclaimed any Reform in Parliament 
such as had hitherto been proposed : he now 
protested against the logic of the noble lord, 
that because he (Mr. Ward) had acted with 
Mr. Pitt, and Mr. Pitt had admitted the neces- 
sity of Reform, he (Mr. Ward) must do the 
same. 

Lord A. Hamilton explained. All that he 
contended was, not that the honourable gentle- 
man had actually supported Parliamentary Re- 
form, but that the recollection of his former con- 
nections should have prevented him from con- 
tending that all those who supported moderate 
Reform had some ulterior object in view. 

Mr. Canning could not avoid making some 
observations on what had fallen from an hon. 
baronet (Sir F. Burdett), who deprecated the cir- 
cumstance of the true reformers thus disagreeing 
among themselves, and failing to unite tor the 
general cause. It was indeea very natural that 
they should wish to remain friends till they had 
extorted something from the House, thougn per- 
haps none of them knew exactly what. Five or 
six different plans had been proposed, but the 
lion, baronet did not wish any farther exposure 
of these political haberdasheries, till the question 
should come on to be discussed in earnest. Now 
he differed altogether from the honourable ba- 
ronet, and he entreated any gentleman who 
might have a pocket plan of Reform, to produce 
it forthwith, in order that the House might have 
some opportunity of judging of its merits : lie 
was sure that no man who saw into what beau- 
tiful experiments he was to be initiated, could 
be so foolhardy as not to accept immediately 
the advantages that were ofFerea. He was not 
present when the dispute alluded to by the hob; 
baronet arose \ but as far as it involved the ques- 
tion of Parliamentary Reform, he thought the 
> 
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noWe lord (Cochrane) exceedingly ill tiled, and 
he exhorted him to adhere to ins plans, what* . 
ever might be the consequence. But wherie ym 
this Reform, so much insisted on, to take place, 
or what were we to gain by it?— The additional 
attachment* it would be said, of numbers who 
were now dissatisfied, and die consequent acces- 
sion of strength to be derived from unanimity 
and numbers. Certainly, if he were to count 
the signatures of petitions, the demands for uni. 
versaisufirage were out of all* number the most 
important ; but he knew that they who endea- 
voured to browbeat the house at first into the 
reception of these petitions, were now come 
round to caution the people against the adoption 
of principles which would prove not only the 
ruin of that house, but of the country itself. He 
therefore warped the House not to give way in 
the smallest degree to any of theproposed plans 
for Reform. 

Mr. Tierney believed, that the right hon. 
gent, opposite was the only gentleman in the 
country who thought that no practical good 
could arise from any possible alteration in 
the frame of Parliament. That he should be 
alarmed at any extensive or sweeping plan was 
perfectly natural ; but to say that every possi- 
ble plan of amendment must be viewed with 
alarm was indeed too much, and he did not 
think the right hon. gent, could find a single 
individual who would second such a proposition. 
As to annual Parliaments and universal suffrage, 
after all that had been urged against them, the 
noble lord now heard the righthon. gentleman 
advise him to goon in his undertakings ! {Hear* 
hear, hear J He who hated all Reform, who au- 
gured danger and ruin from the very commence- 
ment of alteration, now begged the noble lord to 
proceed in the most extensive of all innovations. 
If, after that, the noble lord ceased, he must 
think he was acting for the reformers : if not, 
that he was only playing into other hands. The 
right hon. gentleman had treated with a sarcas- 
tic kind of humour the wish expressed by an 
honourable bart. that the noble lord and the 
honourable and learned gentleman and the other 
friends of Reform might make up their diffe- 
rences. — Why was this sneer ? had the right 
honourable gentleman a monopoly in making up 
differences r (hear J— Howdid the right honour- 
able gentleman and those about him contrive to 
make up their differences ? ( hear, hear.) After 
that specimen of reconciliation, surely no dif- 
ference of opinion, however wide, among the 
friends of Reform, might not be easily adjusted. 
[hear, hear, hear.) Hie honourable gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Ward) had laid in his claim, when- 
ever this subject came to be discussed, to sound 
the alarm to the country, in consequence of aft 
expression which had fallen from his honour- 
able and learned friend. And what was th» 
amount of the honourable gentleman's aqjtetadt 
to this expression ? That if any thing wore re- 
formed, the door would be open to them#? 
and to unlimited Reform 1 This doctrine 'hf 
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(Mr. T.) feared was entertained on other de- 
scriptions of Reform besides Parliamentary. 
There was reason to fear that a late surrender 
by a noble marquis began to be considered as a 
dangerous “beginning.” He had no doubt, 
that among a certain class of individuals the 
honourable step taken by lord Camden was held 
to be the most mischievous proceeding on the 
subject of Refomrthat had hitherto taken place, 
opening a door to the mob into which they 
would rush, and then who could tell whose 
lace or salary would be safe {heart hear.) For 
imself he felt perfectly convinced, that while 
the noble lord on the Treasury Bench was ma- 
king a very rational speech the other evening in 
favour of practical economy, many who were 
seated near him viewed him with extreme hor- 
ror, as uttering sentiments essentially injurious 
to the public service {a laugh.) The effect of 
this alarm had indeed been in some degree ap- 
parent : for all at once the career of reduction 
had stopped short : and no hope seemed to be 
cherished that the splendid example of the 
Prince Regent would be further followed {hear, 
hear.) We were to be perfectly satisfied with 
what had been done (hear.) It was rather ex- 
traordinary, considering the alarm expressed 
by the honourable gentleman opposite, lest any 
Reform whatever should be entertained, that he 
should have been at one period Chairman of a 
Committee on Sinecures, by which it was de- 
clared that it was not necessary that two pay- 
masters should receive one salary. It was sur- 
prising, considering the sentiments now avowed 
by the honourable gentleman, that he could ever 
consent to be a party to a declaration so dan- 
gerous to the Constitution (a laugh ). 

Mr. Lyttleton defended the conduct of his 
friend Mr. Brougham at the meeting alluded to, 
and expressed himself willing to share with him 
all the odium that might fall to him in the cause 
of Reform: the worst enemies of that Reform 
were those designing innovators whose advocate 
the noble lord was. 

The petition, which was from the township 
of Harborough, in the county of I^eicester, was 
then read. 

lord Cochrane then congratulated the house 
and the country on the difference of language 
and tone in the non. and learned jgentleman (Mr. 
Brougham). He had deemed it important to 
ahew the opinions of the lionourable and learned 
gentleman, not with a view to blame him, but to 
hint that he should have been less severe in his 
exposure of that body whose interests he ought 
to support. He appealed to the House whether 
any thing personal had commenced with him 2 
he had stated his opinion that triennial Parlia- 
ments could effect no good, and tMt the dis- 
franchisement of rotten boroughs alone would 
avail nothing; corruption would still continue 1 
majorities be gained as easily as ever 5 and bal- 
lots be conducted at the Minister's pleasure. 
No change of a radical nature would arise from 
such a measure ; while it was admitted on all 
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hands, that more good was effected in the last 
year of a Parliament than in all the preceding : 
this arose from the consideration of gentlemen 
that they must so soon appear before their con- 
stituents. He would now say, that unless the 
galleries were open, and the public admitted — 
v Orders order jrom the chair.) He trusted, how- 
ever, that the subject would undergo a full mid 
free discussion, and that some benefit must re- 
sult even from that. 

Mr. Brougham said, that he had never al- 
tered his tone in the least on this subject, or on 
whatever related to the assertions and statements 
of the noble lord, or of his supporters, abettors, 
and backers, out of doors. He meant to make 
this final avowal of his difference of opinion with 
the noble lord. One subject touched upon by 
the noble lord did indeed involve very serious 
considerations. The noble lord had alluded to 
a certain kind of influence : not the influence of 
the Crown in that house ; not that of any set of 
well-informed persons ; not the instructions given 
to members by their constituents; not to the 
sense of the people duly expressed : but to an 
influence of another sort, winch might be exer- 
cised, and which, it appeared, might mean inti- 
midation. Warmlyas he(Mr. B.) felt in the cause 
of Parliamentary Reform, he was convinced that, 
if ever obtained, it must be obtained by means 
far other than those of intimidation. fHear.J 
He was among those who would deprecate any 
attempt to shut the doors of the House of Com- 
mons against the people of England : but be- 
cause he sincerely desired constitutional Reform, 
he must oppose every idea of menace, and 
would, if it should appear necessary, be ready 
to move to adjourn a debate on the subject sine 
die; or, if that were not sufficient, to adopt 
other means to prevent the exercise of the in- 
fluence alluded to. 

Lord Cochrane appealed to the candour of 
the House whether he had thrown out any inti- 
midation. He had only stated his hope that the 
House would do that wnich the people expected. 
The petition was then ordered to fie on the ta- 
ble. 

Agricultural Distress.} Mr. Dickinson 
presented a petition from certain owners and oc- 
cupiers of land in the counties of Somerset and 
Gloucester, and other places in Great Britain, 
praying for protecting duties on all the produc- 
tions of the soil of the united kingdom, payable 
on the import of similar productions from fo- 
reign countries. The petitioners stated, that the 
cause of the present depressed state of agricul- 
ture could alone be found in the import of corn, 
wool, hides, tallow, butter, cheese, and seeds, 
and almost every other production of the soil of 
the united kingdom, from foreign parts, without 
payment of countervailing duties ; because they 
nad the evidence of facts, that during a war of 
twenty years of unparalleled expenditure, and 
as long as the advance in price 01 rent, produce 
and labour, kept pace with the increase of our 
national debt and taxes, every part of the com- 
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munity flourished and prospered in defiance of 
such expenditure and taxation, because during 
the war the difficulty and expense of importing 
such productions haa all the effect of protecting 
duties ; but bn the return of peace the country 
became so inundated with foreign agricultural 
produce, not subject to the taxes paid by the 
growers of such produce in this country, as to 
paralyse the agriculture of the united kingdom, 
and with it every branch of commerce and ma- 
nufacture. 

Mr. Curwen said, undoubtedly the distresses of 
the agricultural classes could not be stated higher 
than they actually were ; but he did not wish to 
see them relieved by measures such as those re- 
commended in the petition. It was not by 
bounties on exportation — it was not by raising 
the price of grain and other produce, that they 
could hope for relief. Had he been in Parlia- 
ment at the time the Corn Bill passed, he should 
have voted for it ; but he should have voted for 
it, not because he conceived such a measure 
would have a tendency to raise prices, but be- 
cause by affording protection to the grower, it 
would have the effect of enabling the consumer 
to have a certain supply at a cheaper rate. It 
was not by increasing the issue of paper-money, 
or any otner bolstenng-up system, that relief 
was to be obtained. He trusted, that the mea- 
sure which he should shortly biing forward, 
was one which could not fail to have the effect 
of aff ording an essential relief to the agricultural 
interest. — The petition was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Navy Estimates.] Sir G. IVanmder pro- 
posed the Estimates for the ordinary service of 
the Navy. The number of men was 19,000. 
The expense was calculated at c/. 6 j. per man 
a month, which was lower than the expense of 
the last year, when it was 6/. 15j. \od. The 
Estimates were for six lunar months only, which 
left the subject open to the futute consideration 
of the Finance Committee and of the House, 
lie concluded by proposing a vote of 1 9,000 
seamen, including 6,000 Royal Marines, for six 
lunar months, beginning April 1, 1817. 

Mr. Tierney observed, that in 1792, the al- 
lowance per man for all the ordinary expenses 
of the Navy was 4/., since which time it had 
got up to near 7/. lie hoped it was now ascer- 
tained that the reduced estimate of 67. c is. would 
cover all probable expenses, as the reason of 
the former increase of the estimate was the ex- 
perience of the insufficiency of the sum before 
ranted, and the inconvenience of the arrears 
ius created. 

Sir G. IVarrender observed, that the proportion 
of Marines to the Naval force was much greater 
than on any former occasion. In the year 1 792 , 
there had been 10,000 men, of which 4,400 
were Marines ; in 1800 , there had been 18 , 000 , 
of which 4,600 had been Marines. As to the 
estimated allowance per man, it was formed 
after the most mature consideration, though it 
was not possible exactly to foretell the actual 
expense. 
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The motion was carried. 

The following sums were then voted:—- 
216,600/. for wages; 233,7 0©/. for victualling; 
255,1 OQ/. for wear and tear of shipping ; 22, 800/. 
for ordnance for the shipping. 

The House resumed, and the Report was 
ordered to be received to-morrow. 

War Salary of the Secretaries of the 
Admiralty.] Lord Milton , after various ob- 
servations on what Lord Exmouth, in his dis- 
patches, had denominated a war of two days 
with Algiers, and on the Secretaries’ salaries 
having been increased on false pretences, moved, 
“ that the issue of any additional salary to the 
Secretaries of the Admiralty, in consideration 
of the Expedition against the Dey of Algiers, 
which terminated in hostilities, is uncalled for 
by the Order in Council of the 15th of January 
l soo, and is therefore an improper application 
of the public money.” 

Mr .Croker said, the noble mover had attributed 
rapacity and meanness to him, and averred that 
he had obtained the increase of salary solely for 
himself. By the Order in Council, the salary of 
the first Secretary was fixed at sooo /. per an- 
num during peace, with an additional 1000/. in 
time of war ; the salary of the second secretary 
was 1 500/. in peace, and 2000/. in war. Now 
he had demanded the increase of a quarter’s al- 
lowance, but it was his right, agreeably to the 
Order in Council, which allowed a higher salary 
in time of war ; and it was a duty lie owed to 
his successors as well as to himself. If hostilities 
had not actually taken place, no such demand 
would have been made : and as to die shortness 
of the war, there was much additional labour in 
the preparation, and the last war with Franc# 
was begun and ended in a day. 

Mr. Calcraft thought it a mean and petty 
business to demand an increase of salary for 
a two days’ war. He admired the hon. Secret 
tary’s zeal for his successors 1 The Lords of the 
Admiralty should have stopped this proceeding. 

Sir J. Tor he* Mr. Jones , and Sir G. Hope, all 
maintained the propriety of Mr. Croker’s de- 
mand ; which Admiral Markham reprobated. 

Mr. Tierney thought the Admiralty had ex- 
hibited gross neglect in sanctioning such a claim. 
It was a mockery to talk of additional labour. 
The Office was infinitely overpaid in time of 
peace by 3000/. a year — the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer might as well claim additional pay 
for the labour of issuing Exchequer Bills.— 
( Hear and laughter .) 

Lord Castlereagh defended the increase of 
salary, and said, he felt unmeasured disgust to 
see abroad that spirit of detraction against all- 
public men, and to witness that readiness in 
Gentlemen to appeal to the unsound part of the 
people, in order to depreciate and degrade rite 
character of public men. — (Hear, hear, and 
much laughter J — And what was all this outcry 
about ? For the enormous sum of 220/. But 
it was laid hold of to excite discontent againft 
the servants of the Crown. — (Hear l J 

Mr. Lamb thought there was an essential dif- 
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ference between a war of two days, and one 
' in which our fleets covered the seas. He had 
heard nothing but quibbling and special plead- 
ing. He, too, thought public men should not 
be degraded. We can establish, he said, that 
office shall not degrade the man, but it is out of 
our power to order that the man shall not de- 
grade the office. ( Loud cries of hear !) — They 
were repeatedly told of the base motives im- 
puted to men in office— how important was it 
then, that odium, envy, and obloquy, should 
find no meanness, no sordid baseness, to glut 
its appetite ! — how important, that the vices, if 
any, of public men, should be somewhat of an 
amoltious and generous nature ; and not those 
of a low, paltry, and worthless mind \—(Hcar % \ 
hear% hear !) 

Mr. Barclay could not but sanction by his 
vote the right of the hon. Secretary to the in- 
crease of salary, though he should still retain a 
private opinion as to the policy of enforcing 
that right. 

Mr. W. Smith said, admitting the official 
arguments alleged, still the increased salary 
should have been only for two days. 

On a division, the numbers were, for the 
motion, 114 — Against it, 169— Majority, 55. 

Malt Duty Bill.] In a Committee on 
this Bill, the Chancellor of the Rxcheauer pro- 
posed a clause, authorizing the Lords of the 
Treasury to receive the voluntary tender of His 
Royal Highness the Prince Regent, and such 
other tenders from persons receiving official 
salaries as they should voluntarily offer. 

The clause was agreed to, and the report was 
brought up, and ordered to be taken into further 
consideration on Wednesday next. 
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Tuesday^ Feb . 18. 

Parliamentary Reform.] Lord Erskine 
presented a petition from Glasgow, praying for 
Annual Parliaments and Universal Suffrage, 
Laid on the table. 

Report of the Secret Committee.] The 
Earl of Aberdeen presented the Report of the 
Secret Committee, which he moved should be 
read. It was accordingly read at the table, as 
follows : — 

REPORT) 

By the Lords Committees appointed a Secret 
Committee to inquire into certain Meetings 
and Combinations, endangering the public 
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tranquillity, and to report to the House as 

they shall see occasion. . 

Ordered to Report) 

That the Committee have met, and have pm* 
ceeded in the examination of the papers! referred 
to them. 

Their attention was in the first instance di* 
reeled to those which relate to the metropolis j 
and they have found therein such evidence al 
leaves no doubt in their minds that a traitorous 
conspiracy has been formed in the metropolis, 
for the purpose of overthrowing, by means of a 
general insurrection, flife established Govern- 
ment, laws, and constitution of this kingdom, 
and of effecting a general' plunder and division* 
of property. 

In the last autumn, various consultations were 
held by persons in the metropolis engaged in 
this conspiracy. Different measures, of the most 
extensive and dangerous nature, were resolved 
upon : partial preparations were made for their 
execution, and variousjpians were discussed for 
collecting a force sufficient for that purpose* 
But at a subsequent consultation another plan 
was adopted, which was, to get a great number 
of men together to see what force could be 
raised ; ana it was agreed, that the best way to 
get them together, would be to call a public 
meeting. Spafields was fixed upon as the place 
affording the greatest facilities for entering the 
town, and attacking the most important points 
in the city. In pursuance of this design, and ill 
order to assemble in the neighbourhood of Lon* 
don a great number of the poorer classes of the 
community, and particularly of those in whose 
minds the pressure of the times might be sup* 
posed to have excited disaffection and discon- 
tent: advertisements were inserted in news- 
papers, and handbills were industriously dis- 
tributed, inviting the distressed manufacturers, 
mariners, artisans, and others, to assemble at 
that place, on the 15th of November. A large 
body of people accordingly assembled at the ’ 
time and place prescribed. The most inflam- 
matory language was there held to the multi- 
tude, naving a direct tendency to excite them 
to outrage and violence $ and the meeting was 
in fact followed by some acts of plunder and 
riot. A petition to his Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent was agreed to at that meeting, 
and an adjournment to Palace-yard on the first 
day after the meeting of Parliament was propo- 
sed : but the 2d of December was subsequently 
fixed upon (on the proposition of one of the 
persons concerned in the plans already described) 
for another meeting in Spafields ; and that day r 
appears to have been determined upon for the 
execution of their design. * 

Various schemes were formed for this pur* ■* 
pose ; amongst them was a general and forcible 
liberation of all persons confined in the different 
prisons in the metropolis : into some of which, ' 
in order to facilitate its execution, an address to *• 
the prisoners was introduced, assuring them, r 
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that their liberty would be restored under a new 
. Government ; announcing the intended attack 

prisoners that arms would be ^ready *for them : 
exhorting them to be prepared with the na- 
tional tricolour cockade, and to co-operate by 
the most violent and sanguinary means to en- 
sure success. 

It was also proposed to set fire to various 
barracks, and steps were taken to ascertain and 
prepare the means of effecting this purpose. 
An attack upon the Tower and the Bank, and 
other points of importance, was, after previous 
consultations, finally determined upon. Pikes 
and arms to a certain extent were actually pro- 
vide^ and leaders were named, among whom 
the points of attack were distributed. It further 
appears, that the interval between the two meet 
ings was employed, With unremitting assiduity, 
by some of the most active agitators, in taking 
tegular circuits through different quarters of the 
town. In these they either resorted to the 
established clubs or societies, or laboured in 
conversations, apparently casual, at public- 
houses, to work up the minds of those with 
whom they conversed into such a state of fer- 
liicnt and irritation, as to render them, when 
Collected in sufficient numbers, for whatever 
ostensible purpose, the fit and ready instruments 
for the execution of any project, however rash 
and desperate. In the course of these circuits, 
one of their chief objects appears to have been 
to take every opportunity of attempting to se- 
duce from tneir allegiance, the soldiers of the 
different guard and at the barracks. The prin- 
cipal persons concerned in this plan, actually 
proceeded to Spafields on the second of Decem- 
ber, some of them with concealed arms, and 
with ammunition previously prepared : they, had 
also provided themselves with tricolour flags, 
and with a standard bearing the following in- 
scription The brave soldiers are our bro- 
thers : treat them kindly.” And also with tri- 
colour cockades, evidently adopted as the signal 
of revolution. After much inflammatory lan- 
guage, a direct invitation was by one of these 
persons addressed to the multitude, to proceed 
immediately to actual insurrection : ana it ap- 
pears quite certain, that the acts of blunder 
which were perpetrated for the purpose; of pro- 
curing arms, ana the other pleasures of open in- 
surrection which followed, were not accidental 
Or unpremeditated, but had been deliberately 
preconcerted, as parts of a general plan of re- 
birfhon and revolution. There appear? also 
strong reason to believe that the execution of 
those! project* at that particular time, was ex- 
pected by some of the associations in distant 
parts of the country. The conspir^>rs seem to 
have had the fullest confidence of success ; and 
a persuasion has subsequently been expressed 
amongst them, that their plans could have been 
defeated oflly by casual and unexpected circum- 
stances. Even after the failure of this attempt, 
the same plans appear not to have been aban- 
db&ed. 
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Your Cofnmittee are deeply concerned to be 
compelled, in Jurthcr execution of their duty, to 
report their full conviction that designs of this 
nature have. not been confined to the capital, but 
have been extended, and are still extending, 
widely in many other parts of Great Britain, 
particularly in some of the most populous and 
manufacturing districts. 

At the meeting of the 2d of December in 
Spafields, that part of the assembly which had 
not engaged in acts of plunder and insurrection 
before-mentioned, came to a resolution to ad- 
journ the meeting to the second Monday after 
the meeting of Parliament ; namely, the loth 
of February : and it appears by the papers re- 
ferred to the Committee, that meetings in vark 
ous parts of the country, conformably to a plan 
settled by the leading persons in London, at an 
early period, were intended to be held on the 
same day. 

It appears manifest, that the persons engaged 
in various parts, both of England and Scotland, 
in forwarding the plans of revolution, have con- 
stantly waited for the example of the metropo- 
lis. Intelligence of the event of the meeting 
there on the 2d Qf December was anxiously ex- 
pected : and as the first report of the beginning 
of the disturbance excited in a high degree 
the spirits of the disaffected, so its speedy sup- 
pression produced the expression of strong 
feelings of disappointment. Had it even par- 
tially succeeded, there seems much reason to 
believe, that it would have been the signal for a 
more general rising in other parts of die king- 
dom. Since that time it appears to be the pre- 
vailing impression amongst the leading malcon- 
tents in tnc country, that it is expedient for 
them to wait till the whole kingdom shall (ac- 
cording to their expression) be more completely 
organized, and more ripe for action. 

What is meant by completely organizing the 
country, is but too evident from the papers be- 
fore the Committee. It appears clearly that the 
object is, by means of societies or clubs, estab- 
lished, or to be established in all parts of Great 
Britain, under pretence of Parliamentary Reform, 
to infect the minds of all classes of the commu- 
nity, and particularly those whose situation 
most exposes them to such impressions, with a 
spirit of discontent and disaffection, of insubor- 
dination, and contempt of all law, religion, and 
morality ; and to hold out to them the plunder 
and division of all property, a.i the main object 
of their efforts, "and the restoration of their na- 
tural right’s ; and no endeavours are omitted to 
prepare them to take up arms on the first signal 
for accomplishing these designs. 

It is on these grounds mat your Committee 
have been led to look with particular anxiety 
to the formation, principles, and conduct of 
those societies or clubs, by which the ends of 
die disaffected have been hitherto so much for- 
warded, and are expected by them to be finally 
accomplished. Many of tnese societies pass 
under the denomination of Hampden Clubs. 
Under this title societies of very various descrip- 
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tions appear to have been formed, all professing 
their object to be Parliamentary Reform. This 
name and their professions may have induced 
many persons to become members of such socie- 
ties, wno may not be aware of the ultimate in- 
tentions of many of their leaders and the 
Committee would by no means ascribe to all 
these societies, the same practices and designs 
which they have found to be but too prevalent 
amongst a large number of them ; but they find 
that, particularly among the manufacturing and 
labouring classes, societies of this denomination 
have been most widely extended, and appear to 
have become some of the chief instruments of 
disseminating doctrines, and of preparing for the 
execution of plans, the most dangerous to the 
public security and peace. 

Others of these societies are called Union 
Clubs, professing the same object of Parliamen- 
tary Reform, but under these words undertsand- 
ing Universal Suffrage and Annual Parliaments, 
projects which evidently involve not any qua- 
lified or partial change, but a total subversion of 
the British constitution. 

It appears that there is a London Union So- 
ciety, and branch Unions corresponding with it, 
and affiliated to it. Others of these societies 
have adopted the name of Spencean Philan- 
thropists s and it was by members of a club of 
this description, that the plans of the conspira- 
tors in London were discussed and prepared for 
execution. 

The principles of these last associations seem 
to be spreading rapidly among the other socie- 
ties which have been formed, and are daily 
forming, under that and other denominations in 
the country. Among the persons adopting 
these principles, it is common to disclaim Par- 
liamentary Reform as unworthy of their atten- 
tion. Their objects are avowed in a handbill 
dispersed by the society of that description in 
London, and in numerous other publications. 
These objects are, “ A parochial partnei ship in 
land, on the principle that the landholders are 
not proprietors in chief ; that they are but the 
stewards of the public ; that the land h the peo- 
ple’s farm; that landed monopoly is contrary 
to the spirit of Christianity, and destructive of 
the independence and morality of mankind.” 

The societies under these different names are 
so numerous, and so various, that it has been 
difficult to obtain a complete view of all of 
them, or to comprehend them under any ge- 
neral description. 

The country societies are principally to be 
found in and in the neighbourhood of Leicester, 
Loughborough, Nottingham, Mansfield, Derby, 
Chesterfield, Sheffield, Blackbume, Manchester, 
Birmingham, and Norwich, and in Glasgow ard 
its vicinity ; but they extend and are spreading, 
in some parts of the country, to almost every 
village. In addition to all the arts of seduction, 
resort is also had to a system of intimidation, 
ts are held out to those who refuse to 
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join. Their combinations are artfully contrived 
to secure secrecy in their proceedings, and to 
give to the leading memfote undisputed au- 
thority over the rest. Oaths of secrecy have 
been frequently administered, some of which 
are of the most atrocious and dreadful import. 

They do not, however, trust to this security 
alone to prevent discovery : their proceedings 
are seldom reduced to writing: they pass and 
are communicated by word of mouth. The 
more numerous meetings delegate all authority 
to a managing committee; and by that com* 
mittee, ana by meetings of delegates from the 
committees of different societies, every thing 
of importance is transacted. 

The committees themselves are Also cautious 
of reducing any of their proceedings to writing, 
communicating with each other only by dele- 
gates and missionaries. 

It appears that, in some parts of the country, 
aims have been lately procured by individual 
members of these societies in considerably 
quantities, which can only have been done with 
a view to the use of force. Subscriptions are 
also generally required, which, although thy 
amount paid by each individual may be v very 
small, may produce, from the large number* 
of the contributors, no inconsiderable fund. 

The destructive objects which the leading 
members of these societies have in view are 
demonstrated by their publications and by their 
proceedings, all equally calculated to inflame 
the minds of the members, and in general of 
the poorer classes of the community. At the 
ordinary meetings of these societies, which are 
often continued to a late hour, their time is 
principally employed in listening to speechea 
tending to the destruction of social order, re- 
commending a general equalization of property, 
and at the same time endeavouring to corrupt 
the morals of the hearers, and to destroy all 
reverence for religion. The landholder has Been 
represented as a monster which must be hunted 
down, and the fundholder a9 a still greater evil ;, 
and both have been described as rapacious crea- 
tures, who tike from the people \5d. out of 
every quartern loaf. They have been told that 
Parliamentary Reform is no more than a half 
measure, changing only one set of thieves for 
another; and tharthey must go to the land, as 
nothing short of that would avail them. 
Another principal employment of their time i* 
to listen to publications of the same description a* 
the speeches, containingthesame doctrines,' and 
leading to the same purposes : and the meeting* 
are frequently terminated, particularly in Lon- 
don, by profane and seditious songs, and paro- 
dies of parts of the liturgy, in which the respon- 
ses arc chanted by the whole company. By 
such means, and by the profession of open in- 
fidelity in which some of the members in<ftdgK 
in their speeches, the minds of those who attend 
their meetings are tainted and depraved 
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religion and morality, and are thus prepared foi 
l&e most atrocious scenes of outrage and violence, 
Amongst the most effectual means of furthering 
these dangerous designs, die Committee think if 
their duty particulany to call the attention o; 
the House to the unremitting activity which has 
been employed throughout the kingdom, in cir- 
culating, to an unprecedented extent^ at the 
fewest prices or gratuitously, publications 
of the most seditious and inflammatory nature, 
marked with a peculiar character of uieligion 
and blasphemy, and tending not only to over- 
turn the existing form' of Government and order 
of society, but to root out those principles, upon 
which alone any government or any society can 
be supported. 

. The Committee cannot but consider the late 
attack upon His Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent, on his way from opening the present 
Session of Parliament, as an additional and me- 
lancholy proof of the efficacy of this system, 
to destroy all reverence for authority, and all 
sense of duty, and to expose to insult, indignity, 
and hazard, the person of the immediate repre- 
sentative of the Sovereign, even in the exercise 
of one of the most important parts of his royal 
functions. 

It appears to be an essential part of the sys- 
tem to take advantage of the opportunities 
afforded by public meetings, convoked either 
by die leaders of these societies, or by others, 
in the metropolis, and in populous places and 
districts; to address the multitude in terms of 
unprecedented licence and violence, amounting 
even in some instances to an open declaration, 
that in case of non-compliance with their pe- 
titions, the Sovereign will have forfeited his 
claim to their allegiance. These proceedings 
are subsequently printed and circulated, and 
thus become a fresh vehicle for sedition and 
treason. 

By the frequency of these meetings, and by 
toe new practice of continuing them (under 
various pretexts) by frequent adjournments, the 
minds or His Majesty’s well-disposed and peace- 
able subjects are held in a state of perpetual 
agitation and alarm. The appointment of such 
public meetings in a variety of different places 
on the same day, appears to be considered as 
the moat effectual means of accomplishing the 
dfesigns of the disaffected, and must evidently, 
ii*> a high degree, embarrass and impede the 
exertions of all civil powers applicable to the 
suppression of disturbances, distract the atten- 
tion of Government, and oblige them so to 
subdivide and harass the military force which 
it may be necessary to call in for the assistance 
of die civil power, as to render it inadequate to 
the maintenance of public tranquillity. 

Such a wife of things cannot be suffered to 
continue vtf&out hazarding the most imminent 
and dreadful evils ; and although die Committee 
db not presume to anticipate the decision of Par- 
tiamem as to the particular measures to be 
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adopted in tlie present emeigcncy^ they feel it 
to be their duty to express their decided opinion, 
that further provisions are necessary for the pre- 
servation of the public peace, and for the pro- 
tection of interests in which the happiness of 
every class of the community is deeply and 
equally involved. 

The Bari 9/ Liverpool moved that the report 
be laid on the table, and taken into consideration 
an Friday, and that the House be summoned 
for that day. 

Earl Grosvenor expressed his hope that evi- 
dence to justify the allegations in the report, 
would first be laid on the table. However re- 
spectable the committee was, the number waa 
but very limited. The language of the report 
was alarming, but the disaffection might be 
only partial ; and under the law as it stood, 
sufficient means existed for suppressing the at- 
tempts of the disaffected. There were no 
greater enemies of their country than those who 
would take occasion, from a partial disaffection, 
to abridge the liberties of the whole people. 

The Earl of Harrowby had always under- 
stood, that one of the objects of Parliament in 
referring papers to a committee of secrecy was, 
that a greater degree of trust might be reposed 
in such a committee, than in one constituted in the 
ordinary way : and that it was to be left to the 
discretion of the Committee, whether the evi- 
dence ought or ought not to be laid on the 
table. In many cases it was obvious, that the 
production of the information on which the re- 
port wa6 founded, would counteract the objects 
which Parliament might have in view, in adopt- 
ng this course of proceeding. 

The House was ordered to be summoned for 
Friday. 

Reform and Retrenchment.] Lord Hol- 
land stated, that he had some petitions in his 
hand, grounded on the distressed situation of 
the country. The first was* from the Lord 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Livery of London. 
Notwithstanding the report which had been 
lust read, he trusted the House would listen to 
:he complaints of the people with indulgence, 
and the more especially, in consequence of that 
report, would do nothing to discourage the 
exercise of the right of petitioning the two 
Houses of Parliament. Whatever might be the 
allegations and statements in petitions, if they 
were couched in respectful language, their lord- 
ships had always been willing to receive them. 
He did not say so, because in the petitions which 
he was about to present there was any prayer to 
which he could not in any degree assent: but 
even if the prayer had been for Annual Parlia- 
ments and Universal Suffrage, it would be a 
calumny to say, that on that account merely, 
the petitioners had a design tp subvert the laws 
and constitution of the country. His opinion 
was decidedly opposed to any such plan of Re- 
form as that ; but when the people were in a 
state of such distress, looking to the right and 
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to the left for relief, and formed erroneous 
opinions of what would best contribute to their 
relief, that error would be best pointed out bv 
discussions in Paiiiament; and if the one-half 
or one-fourth of what was stated in the report 
was true, the Ministers were deeply responsible 
for not assembling Parliament at an earlier 
period. It was, however, matter of great satis- 
faction, that at all the public meetings which had 
been lately held, the people had always agreed 
to petition Parliament ; and as long as they did 
sou was a strong indication that the constitution 
was safe. The people, by thus petitioning, ac- 
knowledged that it was to Parliament they ought 
to look for relief, and nothing could be so dange- 
rous as an impression among them, that it wa6 in 
vain to make their complaints to that quarter. 
As to the petition which he now had to present, 
if there had been no other name to it but that 
which first appeared, it would be entitled to 
serious consideration. The name was Wood, 
Lord Mayor of London ; a gentleman who not 
only held the situation of chief magistrate of 
die first metropolis in Europe, but had also 
united the suffrages of his fellow-citizens in his 
favour to an extent almost unprecedented; who 
had employed his well deserved popularity in 
enforcing the laws, and had exerted himself as 
a magistrate in the suppression of disorder and 
tumult, certainly not less strenuously than those 
more in favour with the Ministers of Govern- 
ment. It was signed also by other Aldermen, 
and by some of the Livery, who, as they had 
shewn by their conduct throughout their whole 
life, that no consideration would induce them 
to sacrifice the liberties of the people, had 
lately also proved that they were incapable of 
yielding up at the summons of clamour the real 
interests of their country. The prayer of the 
petition was for a reduction of the public ex- 
penditure, the abolition of sinecures and useless 
places, some extension of the elective franchise, 
and some alteration in the duration of Parlia- 
ments. His lordship said he was averse from 
Universal Suffrage and Annual Parliaments, 
which would change the constitution: but he 
thought that some practical Reform in the repre- 
sentation was desirable. The best Reform, how- 
ever, would be to destroy the means of influence 
and corruption. For this great good, the voice 
of the people should be raised. It was an error 
that Annual Parliaments were a constitutional 
right. The old statutes merely proved that 
Parliaments should be annually held, not that 
they should be annually elected. — The petition 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

The noble lord then presented petitions from 
the Ward of Aldgate, in the city of London, 
and from the borough of Rutheiglen, in Scot- 
land, which were read, and laid on the table. 

Earl Grey presented a petition from the Com- 
mon Council of the City of London, on the 
same subject. He likewise disclaimed as im- 
practicable the call for Annual Parliaments and 
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Universal Suffrage. Such things never had be?n, 
and he trusted never woiildhe, though he knew 
that many, virtuous and weu-infonned mien aup^ 
ported the doctrines. He was,at$e same tiipe^ 
a friend to moderate Reform', though ft? did oof 
now carry his views so far as in his younger 
days he had done; for experience h^ataught 
him to doubt the advantage of such a Reform 
a 8 he had once imagined— ^still no tiipe ought to 
be lost in removing from the system pf Repre- 
sentation those obvious stains which were the 
fruitful excitements to discontent. Locke. 
Blackstone, Pitt, and Fox, had *aU admitted 
that gross defects existed in the Constitution o£ 
the Commons 9 House; and eveif: Burke had. 
spoken of “ the shameful parts of the Constitu- 
tion !” The people, therefore, naturally looked 
for a removal of such defects, and the House 
should evince a sincere desire to remedy. existing 
abusee.-rTlie Petition was ordered to lie on the 
table. . 

French Loan.1 The Earl of Lauderdale 
moved for all official communications with his Ma- 
jesty’s ministers on the subject of the Joan lately 
negotiated in France. He admitted Ae .sacred 
right of individuals to dispose of their property . 
to the best advantage, ana was convinced 'that 
the employment of money in that Hn? which . 
brought the most profit, was, in the end, most 
beneficial for the general welfare' But it was a 
far different question, whether the disposition 
of such property in the funds of a foreign na- 
tion, arose from the encouragement of the Go- 
vernment, or was solely the act of the indivi- 
duals themselves. It was to the nature of .that. 

noble earl then attacked the Sinking Fund, and 
said, that by enabling Parliament to borroy 
enormous sums, it had mainly contributed to 
reduce the country to its present distress. . 

The Earl of Liverpool had no difficulty in 
stating, that the Government of this country 
were not parties in the concern, they had en- 
tered into no engagement, they had given no < 
guarantee, present or eventual, with reference 
to the transaction. It was a loan of the French 
Government with certain great house? in Eu«? 
rope, in which indeed one of the great hanky 
ing-houses in this metropolis took an important 
snare. In the exercise of his discretion, he had 
not drought it consistent with his public duty . 
to discourage that transaction, though he felt 
it right the individuals should understand, that 
they entered into it on their own responsibility* 
The noble earl (he observed) had disparaged 
the principles of the Sinking Fund, as he had 
before taken occasion to do, both in tliat House 
and in print. He had stated that no merit wait 
due to Mr. Pitt for the principle of the Sink- 
ing Fund, for it had been established long bp* 
fore his time. This was true; but whathad 
been claimed for Mr. Pitt by his friends w us, 
that in the course of a long, calamitous, and ex- * 
pensive war he had adhered rigidly to die prin- 
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, cfcfes of the Sinking Fund, and had never stop, 
ped its operation. On this his merit was found 
ed. When the finances were in a more flourish 
Sng state— which though the noble mover did 
not anticipate, many others did confidently 
look forward to — the operation of the Sinking 
Fund on the money market would be most im- 
portant. He concluded with observing, thai 
the motion could have no effect, as no official 
communications had been made to the contrac- 
tors for the loan. 

Lord Holland remarked, that the expenses of 
the war had deprived us of all Sinking Fund 
in peace. The revenue was not sufficient, or 
scarcely so,*to cover the interest of the debt, 
ar^d the expenses of Government, without any 
Sinking Fund. The motion was negatived. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Tuesday* February 18. 

Wootton Basset Election.] The ballot 
for a Committee to try the merits of a petition, 
complaining of an undue return for the borough 
of Wootton Basset was fixed for this day ; but 
at' four o’clock, there being only 61 members 
present, instead of 100 as the law requires, the 
Rouse adjourned. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday , February 19. 

"Election Ballots.] The ballot for a com- 
mittee to try the merits of the Wootton Basset 
Election being completed, Mr. C. W, Wynne 
TOse and animadverted on the irregular conduct 
Qf sofne' merftbers, who, after their entrance into 
die House, had withdrawn before a sufficient 
number to form the ballot had appeared. He 
thought that some rule of greater severity was 
essential to the proceedings of the House, and 
that it Was due to its dignity to adopt ef- 
fectual means for enforcing the attendance of 
defaulters. 

The Speaker was of opinion, that some in- 
terposition of- its authority was required under 
the circumstances which had taken place. The 
question before the House now was, that the 
. names of the absentees on the ballot should be 
reported on Friday next. 

This motion was put and carried. 

' The following names were then read, being 
those on which the ballot had fallen for consti- 
. tuting the committee 
Wm. Lender, E&q. Sir yt Foulkf*, 

John Harford, faq. Wm. Hurst, E>q. 

Wm. Fitahugh, Ksq. J. Hound, Erq. 

S. Thornton, Esq. R. AberctggDbie, Esq. 

lord W. Russel; W. Forbes, J&q. 

T. Estcourt, jSpq. C. Ilarvoy, Ksq. 

John Jones, Sir J. JV1 ‘Intosh. 

John Bastard, Esq. 

Mr. & Wynn then moved a resolution, 
pwportingf that no member should cn days of 
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| election-ballots be allowed to leave the House 
after Mr. Speaker had taken the chaij, till the 
order for the ballot had been* either discharged, 
or the list of’ members completely filled up. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequerexpre9&ed his 
warm approbation of the motion ; observing, 

to the House| tlLt members should go away 
under such circumstances; and he was sure, 
that hon. membeis, on reflection, would see the 
necessity of some regulation on the subject. 

The Speaker suggested the propriety of giving 
to the Sergeant at Arms authority to tell mem- 
bers who might be leaving the House, that they 
were acting inconsistently with their duty, and 
with the rifles of the House. ( Hear , hear,) 

The question was put and carried unani- 
mously. 

Retort of the Secret Committee.] Mr. 
B, Bathurst appeared at the bar with the Re- 
port of the Secret Committee, to whom certain 
papers laid before the House by command of the 
Prince Regent had been referred. 

On the motion of Lord Castlcreagh , it was 
read, as follows : — 

“ That it appears to your committee, after 
the most attentive consideration of the docu- 
ments submitted to them from various parts of 
the country, that attempts had recently been 
made to take advantage of the distresses of the 
labouring and manufacturing classes of the na- 
tion, with a view not only to effect a ParJia- 
liamentary Reform on the principle of Annual 
Parliaments and Universal Suffrage, but to cause 
the total overthrow of ail our institutions, and 
of every description of landed and funded pro- 
perty. 

Tnat this system of general spoliation chiefly 
proceeded from the doctrines maintained by a 
number of societies distinguished by the title of 
“ Spencean,” whose tenets were principally 
drawn from the works of a visionary writer, 
published above twenty years ago. That at meet- 
ings of some of these societies it was urged, that 
Parliamentary Reform must be held out as the 
ostensible oqect of their efforts, and with a 
view to mislead their enemies : but that it was 
in fact only a half measure : and that the people 
ought to look to the possession of the land, and 
nothing short of that ; and that as to the con- 
stitution, of which so much had been said, this 
country had no constitution, for it was not to be 
found in any book, nor could any man tell what 
it was. In other societies founded on the Spen- 
cean principles, it had been maintained, that 
the only remedy for the grievances of the peo- 
ple was to hunt down the landowners, and to 
deprive those still greater wretches the fund- 
holders of their pretended rights. 

It appeared also, that these, and other socie- 
ties of a similar character, had been guilty of the 
most blasphemous and impious proceedings : and 
that, as they assumed to be of a convivial nature, 
theif political discussions were followed by songs 
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of the most inflammatory and seditious descrip- 
tion, and by the recitation of profane parodies of 
the liturgy, and of various parts of the Holy 
Scriptures. 

That in order to extend the principles of these 
societies over the whole kingdom, the most ac- 
tive efforts were made by their various members s 
and in consequence those principles were disse- 
minated in speeches at public meetings to the 
discharged soldiers and sailors, and to the dis- 
tressed labourers and manufacturers of the coun- 
try; and that, in aid of this object, incredible 
activity had been used to disperse cheap, and in 
many instances gratuitous publications, unfolding 
the doctrines of* the societies. 

That it had been proved to the entire satis- 
faction of your Committee, that a number of the 
members of these various societies, acting in a 
body as delegates, conceived and declared, that 
in tneir opinion the objects which they had in 
view might be and ought to be insured by an 
effort of the physical strength of the people to 
overpower the constitutional authorities. That 
they considered the first step which should be 
taken by them for this purpose, was by their in- 
dividual exertions to discover and foment the 
discontents of the metropolis and its vicinity s 
and that returns of their proceedings were made 
by the individual delegates to the general body. 

That it appears to your Committee that a plan 
was formed, by a sudden rising in the dead of 
night, to surprise the soldiers, and in the terror 
which would be thereby occasioned, to set fil e 
to the town in various places, and to take pos- 
session of the Barracks, the Tower, and the 
Bank. That to assist in the execution of this 
project, a formidable machine was invented with 
which the streets could be cleared of all oppo- 
sing force. This plan was, however, relinquished 
as premature : and it was resolved, that it would 
be more proper to ascertain the strength of the 
popular party, by convening meetings under the 
pretext of taking into consideration the legal 
mode of redressing grievances ; and a map of 
London having been examined, Spafields was 
selected as the place whence an attack on the 
Bank and the Tower could with the greatest 
facility be made. That the first meeting at Spa- 
fields was accordingly advertised for the 1 5th of 
November, and that printed and written placards 
were exhibited in all parts of the town, of one 
of which the following is a copy : 

“ Britons to amis ! The whole country only 
waits the signal from London. Break open die 
gunsmiths’. Arm yourselves with all sorts of 
instruments. No rise in the price of breach No 
Regent, No Castlereagh. Off’ with their heads ! 
No taxes. No .bishops; they are only, useless 
lumber. 

“ N. B. 5,ooo of .these bills are posted up in 
the town, and in the principal parts of die, neigh- 
bourhood.” That the intended insurrection as- 
sumedall the symbols of the.French Revolution. 
That a committee of public safety was- formed, 
consisting of 24 members- Tnat flags and 
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cockades were prepared for the occasion; but 
that on the 15th of November, when the first 
meeting took place, there >Vras no violence (al- 
though there was some plunder in the evening 
of the day), and that the meeting adjourned to 
the 2d o t December, by which time it was hoped 
means might be found to accelerate^ the accom- 
plishment of the projected undertaking. 

That your Committee find that not a moment 
was lost in the interval between the first and se- 
cond meeting, to take advantage of ‘every cir- 
cumstance, which could further the attainment 
' of the objects in view. Additional publication^ 
of an inflammatory nature were circulated every 
where. Endeavours were made to raise a gene- 
ral subscription for the support of tnose who had 
relinquished their ordinary occupations, to ena- 
ble them to devote themselves to these purposes’, 
which persons had hitherto chiefly been paid by 
a principal member of one of the societies. A 
plan was formed for the seduction of the sol- 
diers, by raising hopes of promotion in the event 
of their joining in the approaching attempt, and 
exciting discontent among them by a story of 
the landing of a large foreign force m the coun- 
try. It was again recommended, that the bar- 
racks should be the object of particular obser- 
vation. Those quarters of the town where dis- 
tress was most prevalent were visited by indivi- 
duals apjK)inted to inflame the people. Those 
warehouses along the river, and those shops in 
various parts of the town where arms were de- 
posited, were carefully noted. A plan was also 
formed for the seduction of the sailors, by offer- 
ing them additional pay under the new .Govern- 
ment which was about to be established- 
That immediately before the meeting, of the 
sd of December, many persons connected with 
these proceedings procured arms of various de- 
scriptions. It was thought that sufficient means 
had thus been obtained to carry on the intended 
operations for at least two hours, by which tinieit 
was supposed enough would be got from the 
gunsmiths and other depots to arm a consider- 
able number of individuals. The manufacture 
of tricolour riband was encouraged, with, a view 
of rendering it familiar to the eves of the public 
Your committee have further received ^un- 
doubted information, that a large quantity pt 
pike-heads had been ordered of one individual* 
and 250 actually made by him, and delivered 
and paid for. It was also undoubtedly intended 
to liberate die prisoners in the principal gaols in 
or about the metropolis, in the hope. of their 
concurrence and assistance in. the intended in- 
surrection. Addresses were introduced into 
some of those prisons, and recommended to be 
communicated to others, in .which the persons 
confined were invitpd, in the name of the trico- 
loured committee, to rally round the tricolouied 
standard, which would be erected on Monday 
December the 2d, and to wear the tricoloured 
cockades themselves. It was promised that the 
prisoners should be liberated by force, and arms 
were stated to be provided for themyand they 
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jme directed to be ready to assist in overpower* j to include every village in the kingdom. The 
' iqg the turnkeys. A waggon was hired for the leading members are active in the Simulation of 
business of the day,in which the flags and ban- publications likely to promote their object, 
ner or standard} which had been previously pre- Petitions, ready prepared, have been sent down 
pared, together with some ammunition, were fromthe metropolis to all societies in the coun- 
s^cretly conveyed to the place of meeting. From try disposed to receive them. The communica- 
this waggon, before the ostensible business of tion between these clubs takes place by the mis- 
1 the day commenced, in the other part of the sion of delegates 5 delegates from these clubs in 


field, the most inflammatory speeches were de- 
livered tending directly to excite insurrection, 


concluded by an appeal to the multitude assem- 
bled,. 1 wh Aer they were prepared to redress their 
Own grievances. A tricolour cockade was 
exhibited, and the tricolour flag was dis- 
Vand a number of persons followed it out 

The dhectionwhich they took was towards that 
part of the town previously designed: gunsmiths’ 
shops, were broken open, addresses and offers 
were made to the soldiers at the Tower to in- 
duce them to open the gates ; but from the fail- 
ing ofthe numbers expected to join the insur- 

r s, no attempt was made to force the gates. 

attack was, however, made upon the City 
Magistrates assembled in the Royal Exchange, 
a shot fired, and a tricoloured flag and cockade 
Open)y displayed and seized on the offender. 

ft reviewing 'the whole of the transactions of 
tHe sd'ot’ December, your Committee are firmly 
persuaded; that, however improbable the success 
of such a plan may appear, it yet was deliberately 
premeaitated by desperate men, who calculated 
without reasonable ground upon defection in 
their oppOsers, and upon active support from 
those multitudes whose distress they had wit- 
nessed, and whom they had vainly instigated to 
revolt. That consequently it was not merely 
the sudden ebullition of the moment, or the un- 
authorized attempt of any unconnected indivi- 

* Tour Committee are further convinced that, 
notwithstanding die failure on the 2 d of De- 
cember, the same designs still continue to be 
prosecuted with sanguine hopes of success. 

Your Committee paving thus stated tbe gene- 
ral. result of the evidence which has been laid 
feefore. them, respecting the state of the metro- 
polis. have now the no less painful duty of call- 
ing pie attention of the house to what has been 
^‘S8u$g duringthe same period in different parts 
_ ,* country, a subject of equally momentous 

'ctiutideration. The first thing wnich has here 

.1 ! 1 * *.1 • J.l 


the country have assembled in London, and are 
expected to assemble again early in March. 
Whatever may be the real object of these clubs 
in general, your Committee have no hesitation 
in stating, from information on which they place 
full reliance, that in hr the greater number of 
them, and particularly in those which are esta- 
blished in the great manufacturing districts of 
Lancashire, Leicestershire, Nottinghamshire, 
and Derbyshire, and which are composed of the 
lower order of artisans, nothing short of a revo- 
lution is the object expected and avowed. 

Your Committee find, from equally undoubted 
information, that the doctrines of the Spencean 
Chibs have been widely diffused through the 
country, either by the extension of similar so- 
cieties, or more frequently by the intervention 
of Missionaries or Delegates, whose business it 
is to propagate those doctrines throughout every 
society to which they have access. It is the 
universal practice of these Societies, to require 
from the members a small weekly subscription, 
which provides a fund for the expenses of these* 
Missionaries, and also for the purchase of sedi- 
tious tracts, which are read and commented on 
at their meetings. Some of these tracts, now 
before your Committee, inculcate, in the most 
artful manner, the necessity of overturning what 
they call M The Privileged Class,” as distin- 
guished from the people, who are described as 
consisting of labourers, artisans, tradesmen, and 
every profession useful to society. A new order 
is declared to be the will of the people ; rebel- 
lion is justified by the assertion, that a nation 
cannot be a rebel : and all religion is disavowed 
as well as loyalty, by the assertion, in an- 
swer to the question, “ Would you live without 
Gods or Kings f 9 u We abjure tyranny of ev ery 
kind.” 

It seems, indeed, to be a part of the system, 
adopted by these societies, to prepare the minds 
of the people for the destruction of the present 
frame of society, by undermining not only their 
habits of decent and regular subordination, but 


ffirad itself upon their observation is the widely all the principles of morality and religion. Your 
dtBusefi ramification of a system of clubs, asso- Committee find, that there is scarcely any very 
tfafjtd professedly for the purpose of Parlia- numerous society in the partB above referred to. 


. orm, upon the most*extended prin- 
cipal of dbivtr8al Suffrage and Annual Parlia- 
ments. These clubs in general designate them- 
selves by die same 1 name of HampSen Clubs. 
On die profolfcbd object of their institution, they 


of whose proceedings they have obtained an ac- 
count, in which some of the leading speakers do 
not openly avow the most seditious opinions, 
and do not excite their hearers to be prepared 
for actual insurrection. Topics for discussion 


appear to b£m communication and connexion are selected with this view ; amongst others, the 
with the cltib of that name in London. question, Whether the jacobin or the loyalist 

It app$tf?to be part of the system of these was die best friend to his country ? Even where 
clciba to promote an extension of dubs of the petitioning is recommended, it is proposed to 
same name and nature, so widely as, if possible, be conducted in such a manner, by an immense 
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number of delegates attending in London at the 
same time, in several parties, attached to each 
petition, as might induce an effort to obtain by 
force whatever they demanded. A general idea 
seems prevalent among those who compose these 
societies, that some fixed day, at no very great dis- 
tance, is to be appointed for a general rising. 
They have been taught to look to the meetings 
in London as the signal for their operations, and 
have been in the mbit of adjourning their own 
assemblies simultaneously to the same day ; and 
it is a lamentable instance of the common inte- 
rest which they feel, if not of the connexion 
which is formed with those most implicated in 
the outrages committed in the metropolis, that 
about Manchester and some other places, the 
greatest exultation was manifested previous to 
the meeting in Spafields on the 2d of December : 
and the taking of the Tower and the ruin of the 
Bank were publicly and confidently predicted. 
The news of the result was impatiently ex- 
pected, the roads were crowded during the night 
with a number of persons, many of them dele- 
gates from the different societies in the country, 
waiting for the arrival of the mail-coach : and 
the disappointment was not concealed, when it 
was ascertained that the riot had been quelled 
without much serious or extensive mischief. 

It appears that the confidence of the disaffect- 
ed is such, that they represent the numbers en- 
rolled as amounting to several hundred thou- 
sand, and that their societies are daily increas- 
ing; that in their lists they distinguish by 
particular marks those among their subscribers 
who are able-bodied men, ana ready to act when 
required ; and that they also keep a list of those 
who refuse to join them in what they call a 
“ Black Book,” and threaten vengeance against 
these persons when the general insurrection shall 
take place. In some parts of one populous 
county, where nearly every village has already 
its Hampden Club, the members make it no se- 
cret that they consider themselves as of no other 
use than as being ready to act whenever they 
are called upon : on their admission they are 
said to be listed, and receive a secret card with 
the words " Be ready, be steady.” 

The habits and manners or these persons 
seem entirely changed ; they already calculate 
upon the share of land which each is to possess, 
and point' out the destruction of the churches, 
as the necessary consequence of their success. 
It appears that preparations are in progress, in 
several places, for providing arms : the demand 
upon gunsmiths for every species of’ fire-arms 
has been beyond all former example ; the inten- 
tion is professed of having recourse for a still 
larger supply to those towns where arms are 
manufactured, and where they are to be obtained 
at a very low rate, from the general cheapness 
of labour at this time ; or incase of necessity, 
they are to be seized by force. The facility of 
converting implements of husbandry into .often- 
rive weapons has been suggested > and persons 
have bom sent to observe the state of particular 
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places, where depots of arms for the public ter* 
vice were supposed to have been fanned. , 

Your Committee find,th#fc>a system of secret 
association has been extended to the roanu&c? 
turing population of Glasgow, and some other 
populous towns of Scotland; and althongfi 
these societies have availed themselves, gf the 
same pretext, of Parliamentary Reform* oh tbe 
broadest basis, your. Committee are firmly per* 
suaded, from the information which hafe been 
laid before them, that their ultimate object iff 
the overthrow by force of the existing forth of 
Government. That the time for attempting thifr 
enterprise was to depend on the simultaneous 
rising of the disaffected in England; with some 
emissaries from whom occasional intercourse 
appears to have taken place, and that some pro- 
vision of weapons has been made by this asso- 
ciation. 

Your Committee have now submitted to the 
House what they conceive to be a fair and not 
exaggerated statement of the result of their in- 
vestigation. They have thought themselves 
precluded from inserting, in an Appendix, the 
information from which it is drawn, by the 
consideration, that unless it were extremely 
partial and incomplete, they could not make it 
public without hazarding the personal safety of 
many respectable individuals, and in some in- 
stances without prejudicing the due administra- 
tion of public justice. 

On a review of the whole, it is a great satis- 
faction to your Committee to observe, that, npW 
withstanding the alarming progress which hat 
been made in the system of extending disaffec- 
tion and secret societies, its success naa been 
confined to the principal manufacturing districts, 
where the distress is more prevalent and num- 
bers more easily collected ; and that even in 
many of these districts, privations have been 
borne with exemplary patience and resignation, 
and the attempts of the disaffected have been 
disappointed ; that few, if any, of the higher 
orders, or even of the middle class of society, 
and scarcely any of the agricultural population, 
have lent themselves to the more violent of these 
projects. Great allowance must be made for 
those who, under the pressure of’ urgent dis- 
tress, have been led to listen to plausible and 
confident demagogues, in the expectation of 
immediate relief; It is to be hoped, that njamf 
of those who have engaged to a certain extent 
in the projects of the disaffected, but in whom 
the principles of moral and religious duty Kaye 
not been extinguished or perverted by the most 
profane and miserable sophistry, would with- 
draw themselves before those projects were 
pushed to actual insurrection. 

But with all these allowances, your Com- 
mittee cannot contemplate the activity and aW 
of the leaders in this conspiracy, and the hurhr 
bers whom they have already seduced, and ritay 
seduce ; the oaths by which many of them are 
bound together ; the means suggested and pre- 
pared for the forcible attainment of their objects ; 
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the 'nature of the objects, themselves, which are 
not only the overthrow of allthe political insti- 
tutions of the kingdom, but also such a subver- 
sion of the rights and principles of property*, as 
must necessarily lead to general confusion, plun- 
der, and bloodshed ; .without submitting to the 
most serious attention of the House, the dan- 
gers which exist, and which tlic utmost vigi- 
lance of Government, under the existing laws, 
has been found inadequate to prevent.” 

Lord GastUreagh then moved, that the report 
should be printed, and taken into considera- 
tion on Monday next, which was ordered ac- 
cordingly. 

Profits of the Bank of England.] Mr. 
Grenfell moved for a select committee to in- 
quire into the engagements between the Bank 
and the Government, and to consider the ad- 
vantages derived therefrom by the Bank, with 
a view to such arrangements as would be con- 
sistent with the public faith and equity, that 
ought to exist in all transactions between the 
Bank and the public, and to report thereon. 
The House would recollect, that in the year 
1797, the affairs of the Bank of England weie 
investigated by a parliamentary committee of 
secrecy. It then appeared, that from the ea 
tablishment of the corporation in 1694 to 1797, 
the only profits which the Bank directors had 
been able to grant to the proprietors were those 
annual dividends, which at first were 8 or 9 per 
cent, were reduced afterwards with the decreas- 
ing rate of interest to 44 per cent, and rose 
again afterwards, on the passing of the restric- 
tion act, to 7. These were the only profits. 
In those days no bonus had ever been heard 
of, and the average amount of those dividends, 
from 1694 to 1797, was 6} per cent. In 1797 
it appeared, that the Bank, having made this 
dividend of 6*j per cent, liad a clear surplus 
capital' of 3,800,000/.; th*s, added to the pre- 
vious capital of 11,600,000/., niude the total 
stock in 1797 amount to 15 , 400 , 000 /. Since 
1797, confining his view to advantages gra- 
tuitously given, and to the profits arising from 
the exorbitant rate at which the Bank was paid 
for managing the money affairs of the country 
(without taking into consideration the trade in 
Bullion, which might or might not have return- 
ed a profit), he would undertake to say, that 
the gains of the Bank had been greater than | 
had ever been known in any age or nation.! 
Thejprofits of the banks of Amsterdam, Ham- 
. ^ , and Genoa, were nothing when com- 
pared with what had been gained by the Bank 
of England within the last so years. This he 
asserted to be a fact within his own knowledge 
and experience as a* proprietor. These profits 
amounted to a bonus, of 37 millions, jo addition 
to the regular divideiui of 7 per cent. It was 
>ie not tty tee that every government 
had derived great pecuniary accommodation 
from.ip Bank . ^ England ; out it was the re- 
striction act ofl797 mat enabled the Bank to 
eoir.e %waid with these accommodations ; so 
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that it was the public itself that first enabled 
the Bank to accommodate the public, and to 
gain a command over the currency of the coun- 
try. These accommodations had become a 
source of wealth to the Bank, which had there* 
by clearly gained an influence over the Govern- 
ment, that had been manifested on more occa- 
sions than one. When he had complained of 
the enormous charge for merely paying the di- 
vidends and transacting the banking business of 
the country, an hon. gentleman on the other 
side had said, the Bank was contented with 
Id. on every 100/. ; that is, 7 tl. per cent, on 
800,000,000/. ! But the question was not whe- 
ther we should pay 7 d. or 6d. for every 100/. j 
but whether the risk run, or the services per- 
formed by the Bank, required a payment of 
282,000/. per annum. He should be nappy to 
meet the Bank on a committee, and to prove 
that the services paid with nearly 300 , 000 /. per 
annum, would be well paid by half, by 1 50 , 000 /. 
Then he complained of the unmerited gains 
from the sums of money remaining in the hands 
of the Bank, seldom less than 9 millions, and 
sometimes amounting to 15 millions, produ- 
cing a loss of more than 5 or 600 , 000 /. to the 
public, and an equal profit to the Bank ; and 
all this for the comparatively insignificant ser- 
vice of acting as the bankers of the public, 
paying '^he dividends, and drawing the drafts 
that were necessaiy. He had proposed resolu- 
tions to exhibit the aggregate amount of pub- 
lic money in the hands of the Bank, and die 
profit they derived from it ; but he was met by 
a set of counter resolutions. The Bank, how- 
ever, .ifterwards agreed to advance six millions, 
which was a valuable concession ; and a saving 
in the rate of interest of 60 , 000 /. a year. He 
believed that these six millions formed only 
part of the public money then in the Bank’s 
hands. It was dierefore only a public use of 
part of die money which belonged to the pub- 
lic. He thought that, instead of paying 4 per 
cent., the public should have had it for nothing : 
but his amendment to that effect was negatived. 
Afterwards three millions more were lent at & 
per cent., and there was a third concession of 
about half a million, equal to 25,000/. a year 
saving, from the unclaimed dividends. The 
savings effected by these three transactions 
amounted to 145,000/. a year; which, with 
what the public gained by arrangements 
respecting stamps, made up 1 80,000/. The 
House would judge whether this was the result 
of the discussions on the subject within those 
walls, or of the vigilance and activity of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, co-operating with 
the awakened, sense of* justice, after twenty 
years’ sleep, of the Bank directors. He was 
glad to find, however, that in the two last ses^ 
sions such savings had been made. He might 
now, perhaps, be asked, why he was not satis* 
fied $ and what object he wished a committee 
to employ itself upon? His answer was, that 
he should not be satisfied until ample and fier* 
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feet justice was rendered to the public. The 
present balance of public money held by the 
Bank, he estimated, in the aggregate, at eleven 
millions, which were quite unproductive for the 
set vice of the country ; but occasioned a loss of 
interest of 550,000/. per annum. He referred 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s corres- 
pondence with die Bank in 1814, the result of 
which was, in truth, a recognition by the Bank 
of their profits, and of the right of the public to 
interfere. Nothing had since passed to pre- 
clude the public from making regulations. We 
were now losing 28 o,ooo/. a year of interest by 
our deposits ; and all this for no services ex- 
cept the Bank’s acting as treasurer. He must 
confidently look to this as a great source of 
saving. Next he came to the exorbitant rate 
at which the Bank was paid for management. 
He would refer to certain parliamentary papers, 
which would afford members particular infor- 
mation on this point. These were the able re- 

{ >ort of the finance committee of 1797, the vo- 
uminous report of 1807, Mr. Perceval’s cor- 
respondence with the Bank directors, and va- 
rious other matters of detail. He believed he 
could shew that, instead of allowing the Bank 
.'500,000/. a year, they would be liberally and 
handsomely paid by less than half that "sum. 
f hear.) He looked, indeed, for a saving in this 
branch of 150 , 000 /. These were his two great 
sources. There were some other heads not 
quite so important, but which ought not to be 
overlooked, especially after the House had 
thought it so necessary to debate minor reduc- 
tions in different public officers’ salaries. Since 
1722 the Bank had made their charge on 4 mil- 
lions bought by them from the South Sea Com- 
pany; but the management had now ceased. 
This was said to be part of an agreement with 
that company : he doubted this. But suppose 
it was so, there was a third party to be consi- 
dered — the public, who were made to pay it. 
This charge was at a greater rate than that for 
the management of other public debts. The 
Bank had also 800/. upon every million of a 
loan. In that way they received during the 
war 4 or 500,000/.: they gained permanent con- 
cessions at every increase of v public debt. An- 
other item was disgusting : Mr. Perceval consi- 
dered it improper.- They charged 4,000/. a 
year for their house expenses, meaning, he sup- 
posed, coals, candles, and stationeiy. The term 
4i house expenses,” which was formerly used, 
was not palatable, and now they called it 
“ charges of management but management of 
what? Why, of their own affairs ! It was 
discreditable to them, and unjust to the public. 
In agitating this subject, he was actuated only 
by public motives, by an honest conviction of 
the grievance, and a sincere and perhaps ardent 
desire to contribute to the correction of evils, 
and the alleviation of the calamitous burdens 
which oppressed every class of the community. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer observed, 
that if the transactions between Government, 
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1 and the Bank had not been already considered, 
he should have paid more attention to the hOfi, ' 
• member’s arguments. The /^port of the select 
committee on expenditure shewed ’ that a rigor- 
ous and exact examination had taken' place; 
Various suggestions were made, of Which he 
had always endeavoured to avail* himself in any 
negotiations With the Bank. Any profit* from 
the money they held were now clearly decid- 
ing, by circumstances affecting the intSfest faf 
money, and by the return of peace. Siipposfng 
the Bank could have even made 5 per ceOti onr 
all the balances in time of war, it could not 'd# 
so now. There had been great reductions otf 
the exchequer bills. The arrangement two yekrs 
ago must now bg more advantageous to the pub-* 
lie, and less so to the Bank. The. balance# 
could not be employed for the public advantage 
but by arrangements with the Bank. It appeared 
to him impracticable without the Bank’s con- 
currence and assistance. Mr. Perceval thought 
of another plan, and accordingly madfe arrange- 
ments with the Bank for the purpose of advances, 
partly without interest. On this principle the 
present arrangements were formed; and the 
advances of 8 , 000 , 000 /. and 3 , 000 , 000 /. made. 
He could not conceive it wise or prudent to 
shake the agreement. During the last session!,' 
it was determined that the Bank should resume 
cash payments on the 5th of July, 1818, with 
th£ understanding that they were to make every 
proper preparatory arrangement for that event. 

It would be indiscreet now to make an inquiry 
into what those arrangements are. Instead 'or 
going into a minute examination of all the trans- 
actions of the Bank, it was preferable to allow* 
the Bank to proceed without harassing them,' 
as he believed the directors sincerely intended* 
to take all proper steps : by this mode he Was 
convinced they would best promote the public 
good, give security to commerce, and afford 
greater means of accommodation both for pri- 
vate transactions and for public purposes. 
could not feel it his duty to agree to the pro-- 
posed committee, particularly at the present* 
time. It would be useless and inconvetfientl 
Mr. Peter Moore said, the vast profit made bv J 
the Bank at the expense of the country, shewed^ 
the propriety and necessity of the inquiry* tatcT 
which it would be the business of the Cdhamittefc 4 " 
to enter. * \ 

Mr. Marry at supported the motion for a dofrt- 
xnittee, on the ground of the advantages which . 
had already resulted from the consideration 
given by the House to the engagement betweeri ‘ 
the Bank and Government. To shew that the 
services of this corporation, in acting as the* 
national bankers, wer& exceedingly overpaid,' ^ 
he must appeal to the case of the United Stit&P 
of America, where the National Bank, in COU- w 
aideration of the balances of public moneyih; ' 
its hands, and the other advantages it (enjoyed 
by the countenance of Government, managed 
the public business for nothing. Hie might* still- * 
farther, in proof of the doctrine he wfihte <f to' 
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establish, mention the fact, that the Globe 
• Assurance Company offered to do the same for 
Ibis Country, which the American National 
Bank did for the United States. The saving 
that might accrue to the public from a change 
kk the present arrangements between the Go- 
vernment and the appeared to him very 
important; and the inquiry into its practica- 
bility and extent, deserved in his mind, pre- 
cedence over most other questions of eco- 
nomy. 

Mr. HusHuon rejoiced to see the period ap- 
proaching in which cash payments would be re- 
sumed, and entertained the most sanguine hope, 
that it would not be delayed beyond the time 
contemplated by Parliament. The hon. mem- 
ber who spoke last, gave as a reason for in- 
quiry into the profits of the Bank, with a view 
to a more equal participation in them by the 
public, the circumstance that the Bank of the 
United States of America transacted the public 
business for nothing. He (Mr. H.) did not 
know what advantages the Government of that 
Country allowed the Bank ; but to make the 
comparison as it ought, the circumstances of 
both establishments should have been stated, 
ft should have been mentioned whether the 
Bank of the United States allowed the public 
three millions without interest, and had paid large 
sums for repeated renewals of its charter. The 
hon. member (Mr. Grenfell) had enlarged bn 
the great profits of* the Bank during the war, 
and considered its profits as losses to me public. 
Hie had foigotten that other corporations and 
societies likewise made great profits. He had 
Gomplained that these profits were made by the 
Beatnction Act, and recommended a participa- 
tion in these profits, because they had accrued 
from the interference of the legislature. He 
(Mr. H*) although he allowed these profits 
were great, thought that it would not be con- 
•tsfont with the dignity of the legislature, to 
share in profits that resulted from a measure 
which was enacted not for profit, hut security. 
He objected to a committee of inquiry, because 
inquhyhad already taken place, and none of 
the facts on which the present motion was 
grounded were pretended to be new. Almost 
every account and every fact, was before the 
committee of 1807, which drew up the able re- 
port, embodying almost all the hon. member’s 
observations. The house-money and other 
items were there contained. If, in consequence 
of the information then collected, and the per- 
fect knowledge of all the grounds on which die 
public could daim a participation in Bank pro- 
mt, m better bargain was made in 1808, the 
less favourable at present for 
making ag increased demand thrift then; and 
this, accordingly, was not a period for revising 
mmostiqg jtggagements, with a view to alter 
tham,vtb as to obtain greater advantages. 

(the Bank Director) observed, 
that ie aribject had been before considered by 
the Jamie, when it wm admitted that the charge 
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was not unreasonable: the Bank charges were 
now decreasing, and he saw no ground for in* 
quiry. 

Lord A. Hamilton thought that the hon. 
gentleman, (Mr. Grenfell), had shewn sufficient 
ground for a committee. There was no mode 
so propei to be adopted, and he should, there- 
fore, give it his most cordial support. 

Mr. Christopher Smith said a few words in 
favour of the system pursued by the Bank, and 
objected to the motion. 

Mr. Grenfell in reply, said, that he had seen 
the charter of the American Bank; and he 
could state without the fear of contradiction, 
that they had undertaken to make the transfers, 
and to manage the whole business of the State, 
for nothing, in consideration of the balances in 
their hands. ( Hear* hear.) The principles upon 
which the Bank of England now proceeded, 
were directly opposite to the original intentions 
of the legislature, and a most unjust and heavy 
burden on the country. The Bank could not 
take to itself any credit for its advance of money 
to the Government at a low interest ; for ever 
since 1 746, this had been the condition of the 
renewal of its charter. 

On a division, there appeared for the motion, 
40— against it, 90. — Majority 50. 

Cash Payments.] Lord A. Hamilton then 
rose, and after enforcing the necessity of watch- 
ing the proceedings of the Bank with some 
jealousy and distrust, especially on the notori- 
ous ground that the prosperity of the Bank and 
the distresses of the country had always ad- 
vanced together, moved for three documents : 
1st, For any notice given by the Bank in 1816, 
respecting the payment of notes in specie; 2d, 
for an account of the amount of specie which 
they were liable to pay on this notice ; and, sd, 
for the amount of specie actually paid in conse- 
quence of such notice, up to the latest date. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer agreed with 
the general principle of the propriety of resuming 
cash payments ; but stated, that they could not 
be resumed without, in the first instance, great 
confidence on the part of the public. When it 
was considered that the Bank had shewn so 
ready a disposition to anticipate the time ap- 
pointed for resuming payments, and had called 
in some of their notes even 18 months before- 
hand, it would be unwise and operate to the 
prejudice of the public to shew, by too minute 
an investigation, a jealousy of their preparatory 
measures. If the circumstances at the country 
peimitted, the Bank would resume their 
payments in specie, in July 1818. It was 
gratifying to see the favourable state of the ex- 
changes, and the present price of bullion ; and 
the House would entertain the most sanguine 
hope, when they recollected that bullion to the 
amount of two millions and a half, had been pro- 
cured for the new coinage. He must, therefore, 
object to the morion, on the ground that the 
Bank was already doing all that had been asked 
of it. 
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The question was then put, and negatived 
without a division. 

Queen’s Birth-Day.] On the motion of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and after some 
observations by Mr. Brougham , Mr. Calcraft, 
and Mr. Curwen , on the inconvenience of delay, 
it was agreed that the House should adjourn 
over to-morrow, it k being Her Majesty’s Birth- 
day. 

MINORITY 

On Mr. Grenfell’s Motion. 

Rankes, Henry Martin, Henry 

Babingtou, Thos. Martin, John 

Blair, J. H. Monck, Sir C. 

Browne, Dom Morland, J. B. 

Rennet, Hon. H. G. Moore, Peter 

Brand, Hon. Thos. Newman, R. W. 

Carter, John Ossulston, Lord 

Caulfield, Hon. H. Prittie, Hon. F. A* 

Dickinson, William Ponsonby, Rt. Hon. G. 

Duncannon, Viscount Rashlcigh, William 

Folkstone, Viscount Romilly, Sir Samuel 

Frankland, Robert Russell, Lord William 

Guise, Sir William Scudamore, Robert 

Halsey, Joseph Smith, Robert 

Jervoise, J. J. Smith, William 

Jones, John Smyth, J. H. 

Lamb, Hon. William Tierney, Rt. Hon. G. 

Lockhart, J. I. Wilberforce, William 

Matryat, Joseph Webb, Edward 

Mackintosh, Sir J. Wynn, C. W. 

Tellers — Grenfell, Pascoe — Hamilton, Lord A. 
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Friday , Feb. 21. 

Secret Committee. — London Union So- 
ciety.] Earl Grosvenor said, he had a petition 
to present from the Secretary to the London 
Union Society, and he was the more anxious to 
call their lordships’ attention to it, as he had 
been given to understand since he came into the 
House, that it was the intention of Ministers to 
propose the suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
Act. When the report of the Secret Committee 
had been first read at die table, he had contend- 
ed that the evidence on which the Committee 
had founded dieir conclusions, ought to be laid 
before their lordships. He was now provided 
with a precedent — that of 1794 , when a very 
strong report, and also the evidence, were pro- 
duced. It had occurred to him, when he first j 
heard the report read, that much of it consisted 
of inference from facts, rather than a statement 
of facts, and that it was therefore peculiarly de- 
sirable that their lordships should see the evi- 
dence. This feeling was considerably strengthen- 
ed by the statements in this petition ; winch, if 
true, would not only throw considerable suspi- ! 
cion on the evidence from which the committee ! 
had drawn its conclusions, but shew that vay ' 
great injury had been done to the petitioner, as 
well as to others. The petition was in these > 
words s | 

“ To the Right Honourable the Lords Spiritual 1 
and Temporal of the United Kingdom of. 


Great Britain and Ireland in Parliament as- 
sembled. 

“ The Petition of Thonmf Cleary, Secretary 
to the London Union Society. 

“ Humbly Sheweth, That it is with ffftt re# 
hetance,as well as humility, that your petitioned 
offers himself to the notice of, and prays for a 
hearing from your right hon. House; but that 
your petitioner, though a very humble indivi- 
dual, feels himself impelled by a sense o£ impe- 
rious duty, to beseech your right hon. House to 
pause, and to hear further evidence, before your 
right hon. House proceed to adopt legislative 
measures upon the report, now on the table of 
your right hon. House, from your late Secret 
Committee. 

“ Your petitioner begs permission humbly to 
state to your right hon. House, that he has read 
in the afore-mentioned Report of the Secret 
Committee of your lordships, the following 
passage, to wit s — 

Others of these Societies are called Union 
Clubs, professing the same object of Parliamen- 
tary Reform, but under these words, understand* 
ing Universal Suffrage and Annual Parliaments-— 
projects which evidently involve not any quali- 
lied or partial change, but a total subversion of 
the British Constitution. It appears that there 
is a London Union Society, and branch Unions 
corresponding with k, and affiliated to it. Others 
of these Societies have adopted the name of 
Spencean Philanthropists ; and it was by Mem- 
bers of a Club of this description, that the plana 
of the conspirators in London were discussed 
and prepared for execution.’ 

“ Your petitioner presumes not to oppose hit 
opinions against those of a Committee of your „ 
light hon. House ; but he hopes, that he may be 
humbly permitted to state, that when a Bill was 
brought before your right hon. House by the 
late Duke of Richmond, laying it down as a 
matter of piinciple, that Annual Parliaments and 
Universal' Suffrage were the inherent and un- 
alienable rights of Englishmen, the noble duke 
was not accused of a desire to produce U 
total subversion of the British Constitution.’ . 

“ It is not, however, on matters of opinion* 
but on matters of most important fret, that yoor 
I petitioner humbly appeals to the candour, the 
| wisdom, and the justice of your' right hon. 

I House, and on matters of fact too, with regard 
to which, your petitioner is able to submit to 
your right hon. House, the clearest and most 
indubitable tesrimon 

“ Your petitioner's entire ignorance of the 
views of the Secret Committee of your right 
hon. House, as well as his profound respect and 
extreme deference for every thing done within 
the walls of your right hon. House, are more 
than sufficient to restrain your petitioner from 
attempting even to guess at the reasons for your 
Committee’s having so closely connected t he 

* London Union Society’ with the Societaesof 

* Spencean Philanthropists but yourjKthkmo* 
humbly begs leave to assure your 
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. that he is ready and able to prove at the Bar of I correspondence, infusing life into Societies of 
your lordships, that there never has existed, be- 1 Spencean Philanthropists, and producing, by 
tween these Societies, the smallest connection of. these means, plans of Conspiracy, Revolution, 
any sort, either in person or design, the object ; and Treason ! And, though your petitioner is 
of the former being to obtain * a Parliamentary j too well assured of the upright views, and of 
Reform, according to the Constitution ,* while ! the justice of every committee consisting of 
that of the latter, as appears from the Report of 1 members of your noble and right hon. House, 
your lordships 1 Committee, has been to obtain a not to be convinced that very strong evidence in 
common partnership in the land ; and that, support of these charges must have been pro- 
thercfore, any evidence which may have been duced to your lordships* Secret Committee, 
laid before' the Secret Committee of your lord- your petitioner cannot, nevertheless, refrain 
ships, to establish this connection, is, as your from expressing most humbly his deep regret, 
petitioner is ready to prove at the Bar of your that your lordships* Committee should not have 
lordships, wholly destitute of truth. deigned to send for the books and other testi - 

“ But the facts to which your petitioner monials of the character and proceedings of the 
most anxious humbly to endeavour to obtain the London Union Society ; and your petitioner 
patient attention of your right hon. House, relate humbly begs leave to observe, that this omission 
to that affiliation and correspondence , which your appears singularly unfortunate for the London 
lordships’ Secret Committee have been pleased Union Society, seeing that the Secret Committee 
to impute to the London Union Society, by ob- of your Jordsnips appear, in another part of their 
serving that “ it appears that there is a London Report, to lament the want of means of obtaining 
Union Society , and Rratich Unions , corresponding the written proceedings of Societies , and seeing 
with it, and affiliated to it;” a description that it was natural to expect, that a Society 
which seems, in the humble conception of your having Branches, an Affiliation and an active 
petitioner, to resemble that which was given of Correspondence, had also a copious collection of 
the London Corresponding Society, in 1795, written documents. 

and which, as your petitioner humbly conceives, M Your petitioner is aware, that he has tres- 

poiftt to measures of a nature similar to those passed too long on the patience of your lord- 
which were then adopted ; and your petitioner, ships ; but, well knowing that your lordships 
though with all humility, ventures to express seek only for truth as the oasis or your proceed- 
his ‘confidence, that the evidence which he ings, he humbly hopes that you will be pleased 
doubts not has been produced to your lordships* to excuse the earnestness of his present repre- 
Secret Committee, to justify this description, is sentation, and he also presumes humbly to ex- 
wholly and entirely false, as your petitioner is press his hope, that your lordships will be 
ready to prove, in the most satisfactory man- pleased, in your great tenderness for the charac- 
ner, at the Bar of your right hon. House. ter and liberties of his Majesty’s faithful sub- 

“ Upon this important point your petitioner jects, to consider whether it be not possible that 
humbly begs leave to represent to your right your Secret Committee may have been misled, 
hon; House, that the London Union Society was by what they may have deemed good evidence, 
founded in 1819, by Mr. Edward Bolton Clive, as to other parts of their recent Report : and, at 
Mr. Walter Fawkes, the late Colonel Bosville, the least, your petitioner humbly prays that 
Mr. Montague Burgoyne, the present Lord your lordships will, in your great condescension. 
Mayor, Mr. Alderman Goodbehei e, Mr. Francis be pleased to permit your petitioner to produce 
Canning, Mr. William Hallet, Sir Francis Bur- all the Books and Papers of the London Union 
dett, Major Cartwright, Mr. Robert Slade, Mr. Society, at the Bar of your right hon. House, 
Timothy Brown, Mr. J. J. Clark, and several where your petitioner confidently assures your 
other individuals equally respectable ; that it lordships, that he is ready to prove all and sin- 
continued to hold meetings out a very short gular the allegations, contained in this hi3 most 
time ; that it never did any act except toe pub- humble petition, 
fishing of one address to tne nation on the sub- “ And your petitioner will ever pray, 
ject of Reform; that it never had any one “ THOMAS CLEARY.” 

Branch ;* that it never held any Correspon - From this petition their lordships would per- 

dtnet either written or verbal with any Society ceive, that their Committee might have been 
of any sort ; that it never was affiliated to any misled by false evidence. (Here the Duke of 
tioedety, or branch, or any body of men what- Athol called to order.) He had only said that 
softer ; finally, that it has ndt even met for the committee 'might have been misled by false 
nearly three years and a half last past ; and, of evidence. Under these circumstances, then, and 
tome* that it is not now in existence. entertaining a constitutional jealousy of the 

•“ What, then, must have beenHne surprise Ministers of the Crown at all times, but more 
and the pah of your humble petitioner, when he particularly under the present circumstances, 
saw, in the Report of your lordships* Secret when it was in contemplation to propose the 
Cbmmittee, this London Union Society repre- adoption of a measure which would leave die 
tented, not only as being still in existence, but liberties of the country at the mercy of these 
Busily and extensively at work, establishing Ministers— of Mr. Canning, Mr. Bragg Bathurst, 
branches and affiliations, carrying on an active Lord Castlereagh— (Here the Duke of Athol 
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again called to order. The noble earl had no 
right to impute motives to any individual : and it 
was especially disorderly to impute motives to 
so lam a body of their lordships as sat on that 
side of the House.) 

The Lord Chancellor said, that, if their lord* 
ships permitted any thing so disorderly to pro- 
ceed, he would, not sit ten minutes on the wool- 
sack to hear it. 

Earl Gros'vcnor said, he had not imputed 
improper motives to any one. He had only 
stated, that he was informed it was in con* 
templation to pass an act which would throw 
the liberties of the subject into the hands of the 
Ministers of the Crown $ and until he was con- 
vinced that what he said was disorderly, he 
should, with their lordships’ permission, conti- 
nue his observations. 

Lord Roll* rose to order: and asked, whether 
it was fair or orderly to introduce into the dis- 
cussions in their lordships’ house the names of 
members pf the other house. 

Earl Grey, — It appeared to him, that those 
who now stood forward in support of the orders 
of the House were themselves the violators. 
What his noble friend had said contrary to or- 
der, he had yet to learn. He did not hear him 
impute improper motives to any man. What 
he understood him to say, and which he was 
ready to repeat after him, was this — that the ef- 
fect of the measure now in contemplation would 
be to leave the liberties of the country at the 
mercy of the Ministers of the Crown. Then 
his noble friend had named certain members of 
the other House — whether discreetly or not was 
for his own consideration ; but he believed his 
assertion was well founded, when he said that 
it was not contrary to order to name in that 
House members of the other House. It appear- 
ed to him, therefore, that his noble friepd had 
been most improperly interrupted, and chiefly 
by the noble lord on the woolsack, whose duty 
it particularly was to take care that the orders 
of the House should be attended to. When 
a noble lord was called to order, then, before 
any other noble lord spoke,, the noble lord 
so called to order ought, without interrup- 
tion, to be allowed to give such explanation to 
the House as he thought proper. This much in 
vindication of his noble friend, who did not go 
beyond the truth, when he said that the effect 
of the measure now in contemplation would be 
to surrender the liberties of the country to the 
Ministers of the Crown. 

The Lord Chancellor said, a more disorderly 
proceeding than this he had never witnessed. 
He denied that he was particularly called upon 
to take care that the orders of the House should 
be attended to ; although he admitted that such 
was his duty equally with that of any other 
noble lord in the House. The noble lord had 
stated, 'that it was in contemplation to suspend 
the Habeas Corpus Act. Had any thing been as 
yet said about the suspension of that act?* If 
the Report of the Committee of the House of 
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Commons had been brought up and laid on 
their lordships’ table, then the noble lord might 
have referred to the proceedings, andmentfoned 
the names of members of the other House : but 
no communication of the Commons’ Report had 
been made to them, and they knew nothing 
whatever of it: therefore it waa disorderly to 
refer to it. With respect to the Report of their 
lordships’ Committee, it had been ordered to be 
printed for the use of the members of the House 
only; and the petitioner could regularly know 
nothing of it. In his anxiety tp see the orders 
of the House enforced, he might perhaps go 
too far ; but he had conceived mat he was per- 
fectly right in calliog the noble earl to order ; 
and if he was wrong, he was so for wrong that 
he wished the House to say whether he was 
right or wrong, that he might know his situation. 

Lord Holland . — The speech of the noble lord 
who had just sat down,* made in support of the 
orders of the House, was itself eminently dis- 
orderly. When any noble lord was called to 
order, the usage was, that no other noble lord 
should speak till that noble lord had an oppor- 
tunity of giving the proper explanation : Jbufc, 
instead or arguing that point, the . noble lord 
proceeded to charge his noble friend with being 
disorderly for having brought up the petition, 
and read it to their lordships in the present state 
of their proceedings. But if it was disorderly 
to have introduced the petition at all, then, if 
they meant to insist upon that point of order, 
his noble friend ought to have been interrupted 
before he stated the petition : but after that had 
been suffered to pass, it ought not to be made a 
ground of interruption, with reference. to m 
entirely distinct point ; for nothing could be 
more disorderly than, in rising to order on one 
point, to proceed to argue on another* point, 
with respect to which there had been no call to 
order. Now, whether the noble lord was in a 
particular manner bound to take care that the 
orders of the House should be enforced, or waa 
in that respect merely on a footing with the 
other peers, this was clear— that, his noble 
friend having been called to order, he ought to 
have been heard in explanation without inter- 
ruption : but yet his noble friend had been in- 
terrupted in a manner which had prolonged a 
most disorderly conversation. 

The Earl of Liverpool conceived the. noble 
earl to have been very disorderly. All that the 
noble earl knew was, that the Secret Committee 
had made a Report, which was read in that 
House, which was ordered to be printed for the 
use of the members of that House, and which 
was to be taken this night into consideration ; 
and yet the noble earl had cast an imputation 
on the Ministers of the Crown, on a ground of 
which he could regularly know nothing*, Jfpr 
the sake of convenience, measures intended so 
he proposed to Parliament were somerifnespre- 
viously communicated to individuals in conver- 
sation and otherwise: and in ordinary cases he 
would not hare objected to an allusion to aud? 
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projected measures. But if the noble earl had 
experienced the indulgence of the House, he 
had made a most unjustifiable use of that indul- 
gence, in throwing out imputations against the 
Ministers of the Grown, and even casting a per- 
sonal odium upon certain members of the exe- 
cutive Government, to whom the exercise of 

cede^would not immediately and directly be- 

i Grosvittor .— He should be very sorry to 
prolong this conversation more than was abso- 
lutely necessary for his own vindication : but if 
the noble earl (Liverpool) thought that he was 
out of order in refenring to measures not yet 
proposed, the noble earl ought to have inter- 
rupted him, and to have objected to it at the 
time. The noble earl had thought it invidious 
in him to have named certain members of the 
Executive Government in the other House of 
Parliament : but he had named them merely as 
membersof theExecutive Government, and would 
have had no objection so to name the noble 
earl, or any other member of the Executive 
Government in their lordships’ House, had it 
not been, that to name them would have been 
disorderly. The noble lord on the woolsack 
had conceived, that he (Earl Grosvenor) had 
aibded to the Report of the Secret Committee of 
the House of Commons ; but the noble lord was 
mistaken, for he had made no allusion to that Re- 
port, of which certainly their lordships could 
as yet regularly know nothing. It was also 
true, that the public could not regularly know 
any thing of the Report of their lordships’ Com- 
mittee. But the fact was, that the proceedings 
of that House did find their way into the public 
prints; and their proceedings on a subject in 
which the liberty, property, and even the lives 
of his Majesty’s subjects were so much concern- 
ed, most excite peculiar attention, and even 
create an unusual agitation in the public mind. 
If that must be the effect on the public in gene- 
ral, bow much more must their proceedings on 
this subject excite the attention and agitate the 
minds of those who were most likely to be the 
victims of harsh measures, if any such should 
be adopted; and he put it to the candour and 
justice of the House, whether it would not be 
h^rd upon this individual, if their lordships, 
without further information, without any evi- 
dence at all before them, were to adopt mea- 
sures which, with reference to him, might be 
of serious import? He put it to their lordships, 
whether it would not be highly just and proper 
to hear the evidence now tendered to them, ne- 
fore they came to a decision on a question of 
this magnitude ? This was the ground on which 
hebrowit upthis petition. He wfs far from 
saying mat some measures, that some strong mea- 
sures, might not be necessary % but their lord* 
ships outfit to have evidence be tore them to 
justify me adoption of such measures. He 
trusted, therefore, that their lordships would 
not only aUowthis petition to be laidon the table, 
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j but that they would call for the evidence given 
'before the Committee, and also hear die evi- 
dence which this petitioner offered to produce 
at their bar.— He moved that the petition be 
read; and it being read by the clerk, 

The Lord Chancellor rose to object to its be- 
ing received. Was it to be endured that, be- 
cause a Report had been made by a Committee 
of their lordships’ House, and because that Re- 
port had been ordered to be printed for the use 
of the members of that House, ^petition should 
be admitted, stating part of the contents of the 
Report, of which die public could as yet regu- 
larly know nothing, and that this petition should 
be presented by a noble earl, a member of their 
lordships’ House? Were they to go farther, 
and suffer the proceedings of the Commons to 
be observed upon, before any communication of 
these proceedings was made to their lordships’ 
House ? If it was their lordships’ pleasure that 
their orders should be so far dispensed with, he ’ 
must yield to the opinion of the majority ; but 
having, during the course of a long life, stre- 
nuously stood forward in support <5' the laws, 
and of the constitution as he understood it, he 
could not now permit the violation of their lord- 
ships’ orders, unless compelled to do so by the 
majority. But if their lordships would receive 
this petition, in violation of the orders of the 
House, he should feel it his duty to enter his 
protest against that decision. # 

Earl Grey agreed that it was of very great 
importance that the orders of the House should 
be carried into effect; and though the noble 
lord had promised to stand alone in the breach, 
in case no other would assist him, he did not 
think that the noble lord would be called upon 
to practise that self-devotion. As at present 
advised, he could not agree that it would be in- 
consistent with the orders of the House to re- 
ceive this petition. What was the noble lord’s 
statement ? He said, that as the Report was or- 
dered to lx? printed only for the use of the mem- 
bers of that House, it could not have come re- 
gularly to the knowledge of the petitioner, and 
mat his complaint could not, therefore, at pre- 
sent be regularly heard, however much he might 
be aggrieved. True, the proceedings of that 
House could not regularly be sent abroad and 
brought before the public ; but if their lordships 
intended to enforce their orders so very strictly, 
they ought to begin by preventing the publica- 
tion of their proceedings, so rigidly and uni- 
formly, that no individual could be injured by 
the breach of their orders j for if their lordships’ 
proceedings did find their way into the public 
prints, and happened to convey a charge of the 
most serious import against an individual, with 
all the weight and authority which belonged to 
their lordships’ House, they could not in justice 
refuse to hear that individual in his defence. 
The petitioner stated, that the Report of the 
Committee, proceeding upon false evidence^ 
conveyed an unjust and unfounded charge against 
him ; and would the noble lord, Vho had best 
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so long engaged in support of the laws, and of 
the constitution according to .that noble lord's 
understanding of it— an understanding of it, by 
the bye, in many important points very dif- 
ferent from his (Earl Grey's,) would the noble 
lord say, that the petitioner could have prose- 
cuted the publishers of the Report for a libel ? 
The noble lord would not say so ; for he (Earl 
Grey) was aware of a precedent where it had 
been held, that such a prosecution could not be 
maintained. A, report had been made in 1795 
by a committee of the other House, reflecting 
upon the late Mr. Horne Tooke; and this re- 
port was published by an individual. Mr. H. 
Tooke took the proper legal steps to obtain re- 
dress ; and Lord Kenyon had declared, that 
the Court of King's Bench could not bring into 
question the proceedings of Parliament. He 
(Earl Grey) himself hearai Lord Kenyon say so ; 
and heard him likewise observe, with that feli- 
city of quotation for which he was so remark- 
able, that if it were to be endured, that the pro- 
ceedings of Parliament should be questioned in 
the Court of King’s Bench, then “ chaos was 
come again !” The report charged the Union 
Society with the crime of being engaged in a 
traitorous conspiracy, and that there were many 
ramifications of this central society engaged in 
the same design. The petition stated, that 
there was no foundation whatever for this alle- 
gation ; that this raciety had no ramifications ; 
and that it had not met for more than three 
years past: and the petitioner offered to pro- 
duce the books and papers of the Union So- 
ciety at the bar, and to prove the allegations in 
the petition by evidence, which the Committee 
might have called for, but did not. In point of 
justice, therefore, to the individual, and he 
hoped their lordships' orders were not incon- 
sistent with justice, the petitioner ought to be 
heard before their lordships adopted any mea- 
sures on this Report. He was happy to find that 
the noble earl, the chief Minister of the Crown, 
considered it as a serious and unmerited imputa- 
tion on him, that he should have had it in con- 
templation to propose a measure of so enor- 
mously dangerous a nature {hear* hear) as that 
which had been mentioned ; a measure which 
ought never to be adopted, except in cases of 
the clearest and paramount necessity. He was 
glad that the noble earl had felt himself' war- 
ranted in repelling with indignation (hear, hear) 
an imputation which he appeared to consider as 
entirely unmerited : but at all events, it was , 
their lordships' duty, in justice to the people, ; 
in justice to the Sovereign, to whom they were i 
bound to give their best advice — it was their ; 
duty to satisfy themselves, that the occasion 
was such as to demand whatever measures they 
might be called upon to adopt. It was their 
duty to satisfy themselves whether the Com- 
mittee had or had not been misled by false evi- 
dence s and he trusted the noble duke (Duke 
of Athol) on the other side would not insist that 
fas^Eari Grey) was out of order when he said 
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that human minds were fallible. (Hear, hear* 
hear*) Even though there should be some ob- 
jection, in point of form, to* the receiving of 
this petition, yet when the feet was, that the 
Report had been published, and when the pett* 
tioner alleged that there was a passage in that 
Report reflecting upon him, which passage their 
lordships, on inspection, found to be contained 
in that Report, on what principle of justice 
could they refuse to hear the pkitioner in his 
defence l If the House were on this ground to 
refuse the petition, on what subject could peti* 
tions be received? (Hear.) The public could 
regularly know nothing of a bill while in pro* , 
gress : many of the biOs were indeed primed, 
but printed only for the use of the members of 
that House, and many of diem were not printed 
at all ; and on what principle could those in* 
terested in bills, petition against them during 
their progress, if this petition were to be re- 
fused on this ground. Suppose a bill were 
brought in for the suspension of the Ha* 
heas Corpus Act, upon the principle now con* 
tended for, the people would have no opportu- 
nity of petitioning against it. The noble earl 
had indeed considered it a grievous imputation 
upon him and his colleagues, when it was said 
that they had such a measure in contemplation; 
but then it might happen that a proposition 
would at some time be made to suspend the 
Habeas Corpus Act, and were the people to be 
deprived of the opportunity of petitioning 
against it ? The doctrine surely could not be 
maintained, that the rules and orders of their 
lordships' House were inconsistent with justice; 
and, therefore, their lordships could not refuse 
to receive this petition, and to hear die evidence 
which the petitioner tendered for his own vindi- 
cation from this heavy charge which had been 
made against him. 

The Earl of Harrwuby would merely observe, 
that it was the duty of their lordships to en- 
force the observance of their own orders, when- 
ever they were called upon so to do. It was . 
true, that speeches apd proceedings of that 
House, the publication or which was an in* 
frincement of their lordships’ orders, came to 
the Knowledge of the public, and petitions, it 
was possible, might be founded on such pro* 
ceediogs ; but then their lordships’ attention 
was not called to the circumstance. If die 
present petition were received, what objection 
could be made to the receiving of others of an 
equally irregular nature ? Every proceeding in 
that House, of which persons out of doors, ac- 
cording to their rules, could know nothfem 
might be petitioned against. Their table mi^i 
be loaded with petitions from every Union dob; 
and every Hampden Club in the kingdom* 
^gainst statements in a Report of which the par* 
ties had no right to know any thing. It was 
doubtless their duty to receive every petition 
which was expressed in proper and decorous 
terms* and which was m no way iaoonsiateiit 
with the orders made for the regulation of their 
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proceedings; but it was equally their duty to 
reject a petition which shewed on the face of 
it, that the facts to which it referred could noi 
come to the knowledge of the petitioner without 
a violation of their lordships* privileges. 

Lord Holland had not heard one word which 
could be regaiaed as a sufficient reason for re 
jeering the petition. Did their lordships noi 
sometunea mint bills ? and did they not even 
pass bills which had never been printed ? A bill 
was as much a secret proceeding as the Report 
in Question had been. He should be glad if the 
noble kud would shew what was the difference 
between a, bill and any other proceeding j and 
explain on what ground petitions were to be re- 
ceived on bills, and rejected on reports. He 
had even known petitions to be presented against 
other petitions before their lordships, when the 
parties had no better knowledge of the proceed- 
ings which had taken place than the present pe- 
titioner had of the Report. He did not say that 
this petition ought to be received, if it was of a 
description which their lordships generally re- 
jected, or if it was excluded by any usually en- 
forced rule; but he could see no good rea- 
son for making a new rule for its exclusion, or 
enforcing against it any rule usually relaxed in 
other cases. It was true, it was a breach of 
privilege to publish the proceedings of that 
House; but when these proceedings did come 
to the knowledge of the public, it was no breach 
of privilege to found petitions on them. It was 
no. breach of privilege for a petitioner to state 
to Parliament circumstances which had taken 
place in Parliaipent. The decision on Mr. 
Home Tooke’s case strongly enforced the pro- 
priety of receiving the present petition : because, 
if an aggrieved individual had no redress against 
the publishing of parliamentary reports injurious 
to hi s character, it followed that he could ob- 
tain redress no where but from Parliament : but 
how was he to seek redress, if a rule of their 
lordships 9 House excluded them from the right 
of making any application. On these grounds, 
he, for one, should vote for receiving the peti- 
tion his noble friend had brought under the no- 
tice of the House. 

Earl Grovvenor had now to propose, that the 
petition be laid on the table. From what had 
been said in the debate, the question which their 
lordships seemed called upon to deckle was, 
whether there was any thing in the state of pub- 
lic affairs which ought to induce them to adopt 
an unusual course with respect to petitions ? . If 
there was any thing in the state of the times 
which might cause a difference, it was, in his 
opinion, precisely of that kind which ought to 
induce their lordships to throw their doors wide 
open to; the complaints of the people, and of 
course readily reoetve such a petition as this. 

The Earfof Laudardak conceived that there 
was noparliaflremary proceeding on which it 
was not competent for the subject to petition. 
It was well known that petitions taking notice 
of other petitions often Jay on their lordships’ 
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table. He recollected a proceeding *of Parlia- 
ment of a very remarkable -kind; namely, the 
commercial propositions relative to* Ireland, 
which gave nse to many petitions* Those pro- 
positions were printed and circulated through 
the country, ana he never recollected any occa- 
sion on which the petitions presented to Parlia- 
ment were more numerous. In short, he could 
perceive no ground, either of reason or prece- 
dent, on which the present petition could be 
rejected. 

The Duke of Athol thought the point df 
order a sufficient reason for rejecting the peti- 
tion ; but he would also oppose its being kid on 
the table on the ground of the impropriety of 
its language, which he considered in several 
parts very objectionable.— -The noble duke laid 
particular stress on the expression, that the evi- 
dence on which the statement in the report rela- 
tive to the Union Society waafounded was wholly 
and entirely false. 

Lord Erskine wished' to ask their lordships, 
if this present petition was rejected? on what 
ground any other could afterwards be received ? 
He had presented a petition from jthe city of 
Glasgow, signed by 25,000 persons, and he 
found in the Report a very serious^kuge against 
all the individuals who had signed that petition, 
for it prayed for annual parliaments and Uni- 
versal suffrage. No man was more decidedly 
inimical to annual parliaments and universal 
suffrage than he was ; but wqs he to say, that 
the persons wHo signed that petition, Ending 
themselves referred to in the* Report of' their 
lordships* Committee, had not alright to apply 
to that House on the subject, if they considered 
themselves aggrieved ? If this petition was for 
admissible, no other remonstrance could be rev 
ceived. He well remembered the case of Mr> 
Horne Tooke, which had been alluded to. I a 
that case it was contended. in the court, that 
the whole public had a right to have,, a know- 
ledge of such a proceeding as the secret report 
of a committee of either House of Parliament, 
If the petition had been conceived in disrespect- 
ful language, that would be a justifiable reason 
for its rejection ; but he did not consider die 
passage pointed out by the noble duke capable 
of the construction he nad put upon it. The 
petition complained of a grievance, and the 
language nece&ary clearly to describe that 
grievance was employed; but. there appeared 
no intention on the part of' the petitioned to say 
any thing disrespectful of the House, or to 
express himself in a manner which could give 
any ground for the rejection of his application, 
fbrredress. 

The Earl of Darnlev was perfectly satisfied 
that nothing disrespectful could be fairly attri- 
buted to the language of the petition. The 
passage which the noble duke had referred to, 
as warranting such an opinion, amounted only 
to this-— that the members of tire committee had, 
as fallible individuals, been imposed upon by 
false evidence* As the Report contained charges 
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of treason against varum descriptions of per- ships be reduced , w?re they to permit indxvi- 

it was a very extraordinary doctrine to duals to come forward with petitions, not' 

■ 5 . - v .. . * . agorot measures before die House* but 

against measures which the petitioners appre- 
hend might be introduced ? Every individual in 
the country who apprehended that any measure 
affecting himself, or the public in general, might 
at some time or another be introduced into mat 
House, would have the right of appearing at the 
bar with his petition. The noble earl Sad not 
been able to refer to any instance of a similar 
petition being received; and he considered that 
a sufficient reason for rejecting it, as well as for 
not acceding to the proposed adjournment. 

Lord Holland contended, that the noble earl 
(Liverpool) entirely failed in supporting foe 
distinction that he had attempted to draw be- 
tween the present case and that of the precedent 
of. the Irish propositions. All former reports 
of the committee were not, according to the 
forms of Parliament, promulgated ; they were 
as much secret as the present Report, to which 
the petitioner had adverted. Yet the table of 
Jle would# therefore, propose to move as an that House was loaded with petitions. The 
amendment# that this debate be adjourned for a noble duke (Athol) had taken another and a 
short time# in order that the matter may be re- < better ground for rejection — did the fact corres- 
fnted t»A ttmmiHw nf nrivtlm»a. untK tnctnir. j pond with the objection ? The present petition 

was, however, in no way, in his opinion, objec- 
tionable as to the language in which it was 
couched. There were, as he understood, but 


say# that it was not competent for an individual, 
who considered himself falsely accused, to come 
to, their lordships’ bar# and say he was not 
guilty of the conduct attributed to him; espe- 
cially at the charges against him were to be 
made the foundation of measures which might 
affect his liberty or his life. 

The Duke of Athol, in explanation, re-quoted 
the expression in the petition which he had 
considered as disrespectful. 

Earl Qrey .~ The petitioner states, that he 
has been misrepresented by false evidence, and 
that he is ready to prove this at the bar. In 
what other language could he state this than 
that which he had employed, and in which he 
declared that the change was false and un- 
founded f How could it be asserted that this 
language was disrespectful to their lordships ? 
Considering the business as of the greatest im- 
portance, he Was anxious to suggest a mode of 
; over foe difficulty which nad occurred, 
therefore, propose to move as an 


ferred ton committee of privileges, with instruc 
tmm to search for precedents, and to report 
whether there was any instance of a petition 
simitar to the present being rejected on the 
ground of reference to proceedings of that , two grounds on which the petitions of the sub- 
HouSe# of which the petitioner ought to have j ject could be refused. Either when what was 
no knowledge. With this view, he moved I asked was out of the cognizance of the House 
that the debate be adjourned until Friday next. < to grant, or when it was stated in disrespectful 
The Earl of Liverpool saw no ground for j language. Neither of these objections could be 
any inquiry of the land. Not a word had been arrayed against the petitioner, and in every 
said to shew that foe petition ought now to be | view of the subject he must say, that the House 
received# or that any similar petition had ever would evince a meat appetite tor the tefusal of 
been admitted to their lordships’ table. It ad- ' petitions, should it i eject the present, without 
vanced assertions which foe individual from j in the least investigating those precedents, on 
whom it came had no means of proving. It 1 which very precedents those who opposed its 
inferred that certain measures were to be adopted reception, ventured to ground their hostility. 

(Hear, hear .) 

Earl Fitzwilliam * — As I had the honour of 


of which he could know nothing. It had been 
•aid by the noble lords on the other side, that 
petitions against bills were equally objectionable : 
but this was not foe fact# as the usage of parlia- 
ment^ had decided the question with respect 

respect to the Irish proposmons, they afforded 
as little authority for the opinion which had 
been maintained. These propositions involved 


being a member of that Committee of Secrecy# 
whose Report has been presented to this House# 
I feel solicitous to give my opinion on the sub- 
ject of this petition. To that Repoit I assented# 
from the nature of the evidence that was before 
the Committee. That evidence hat been con- 
tradicted by the petition, both in point of feet 


measures affecting foe interests of great bodies and time ; and therefore I would be exceedingly 
of people; and they were printed for the pur- sorry that a petition containing such allegations 
pose of giving foe persons interested an oppor- should not be received. At ail events# I feel it 


tunity of considering them, and petitioning 
against them, if they should think fit. On com- 
paring foe statements of the present petition 
and foe prayer, it appeared that the inducement 
of the individual to come forward, was a desire 
that he might be heard, in order to prevent the 
adoption of measures similar to those of 1795# 
which he conceived the legislature had in view. 


a duty most seriously to press upon foe consi- 
deration of the House the propriety of adopting 
the amendment of my noble friend. 

The House divided 'on the amendment# whew 
the numbers were-rContents 18 — Not Con* 
tents 64 — Majority against the Amendment 46. 

Parliamentary Reform.) Lord Hol land 
presented a petition from Paisley, signed by 


(Hear, hear.) Whether such measures are to several thousand inhabitants, praying for Annual 
be proposed or not it is impossible for him to , Parliaments and Universal Suffrage. His lord* 
know; and to what a state would their lord* , ship declared his unqualified disapprobation of 
Voi. I. | I 
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Universal Suffrage, bat stated in justice to the 
(petitioners, that the language was respectful to 
the House, the petition very numerously signed, 
and the quarter of the empire from which it 
came, precisely that which had most reason 
both in theory«nd practice to lament the in- 
equality of representation. — Ordered to lie on 
the table. 

Suspension of the Habeas CoRrus Act.] 
Lord Sidmouth stated that he was prepared, on 
coming down to the House that day, to have 
gone fully into the subject itself, and to have 
cdmmunicatcd the grounds on which his Ma- 
jesty’s government felt it imperative to recom- 
mend die measure now about to be submitted 
to the consideration of their lordships. From 
the wish expressed by a number of the members 
of that House, he was willing to defer the dis- 
cussion on the bill he then held in his hand until 
the second reading, which he should fix for 
Monday, at the same time communicating his 
intention of forwarding it through its vaiious 
stages on that night. He then moved that 
u A bill to enable his Majesty to secure and de- 
tain in custody such persons as his Majesty shall 
suspect of treasonable intentions against his Ma- 
jesty’s person and government,” should be read 
a first time. 

Lord Holland begged it might be clearly un- 
derstood, that his consent to the present propo 
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on the Rochester election. The members chosen 
were, Sir T. Baling, Sir C. Hunt, Sir N. Col- 
thurst, Messrs. Lee, Law, Wyatt, Robinson, 
Lester Lester, Rashleigh, Long, Macdonald, 
Williams, Bolland, Teriy, Wright. 

Window Tax.] Sir /. Shaw presented a 
petition from certain merchants and traders in 


London, complaining of the oppressive ten- 
tency of the assessed taxes, in respect of their 
shops and warehouses, which had been rated to 
the house tax. Application had been made to 
the Treasury, and relief promised $ but not 
afforded. Tlie Tax-office had made a new 
reading of the act, imposing the duty at a time 
when the foreign markets were glutted with 
goods, and of course they were incapable of 
paying an y new tax. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, he was 
disposed to do justice between all parties, and 
therefore the matter should be investigated 
without delay. 

The petition was laid on the table. 

Abuses of Magistrates in licensing 
Public-Houses.] • Sir S . Romilly presented a 
petition from the inhabitants of the district in 
the vicinity of White-Horse-lane, complaining 
of the conduct of magistrates in licensing pub- 
lic-houses, All he should ask at present would 
be, for the petition to lie on the table. If his 
hon. friend, (Mr. Bennet,) who moved for a 


sition by no means precluded him from opposing 1 committee last session on the subject of the po- 


the bill/ He hoped that the noble lord would, 
when he moved the second reading, enter fully 
into the grounds on which he proposed so ex- 
traordinary and important a measure. If it 
should still be determined not to lay the evi- 
dence on which the Committee had founded 
their Report before the House, it might at least 
be expected that Ministers would consent to lay 
before their lordships the dates of the transac- 
tions referred to in the Report, and also the 
dates of the information relating thereto which 
had at different' times been iccvived by his 
Majesty’s Government. 

The hill was then read a first time and 
ordered to be read a second time on Monday. 
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fP fr d fo hh the report of the event of tie 


lice, should propose the renewal of that com- 
mittee, the present petition might be referred to 
it ; if he did not come forward, he (Sir S.) should 
himself propose a Committee on the question. 
The petition complained of the injustice of the 
magistrates in refusing to license a house in that 
district, which was very much wanted : the 
house, too, was one of a very superior descrip- 
tion. Taking the circumstance by itself, pei - 
haps there was little to complain of, that the 
magistral; s, in the exercise of the very great 
discretion that was reposed in them, should re- 
| fuse to license a particular house ; but in the 
j very same district the same magistrates had 
I licensed houses of the most notoriously objec- 
tionable description. This subject was inti- 
mately connected with the state of the police, 
and the conduct of the magistrates mainly affect- 
ed the state of the criminal poor, if he might use 
the expression. In the district from whence 
the petition came, the numbei of public-houses 
was so great, that in Shadwell every 12th house 
was a public-house ; in Gravel-lane, every 8th 
house : in Norton-falgate there was a public- 
house for every 73 inhabitants ; and these houses 
were principally of the lowest and most infa- 
mous description, the common resort of thieves 
and prostitutes. It had been imputed to some 
of the witnesses before the committee, that they 
had acted from pique ; but he would rely on 
the statement made by Mr. Giffard in his ac- 
count of the police of that district, that the 
ap- conduct of the magistrates was so grossly un- 
'lot just, they were so inattentive to the complaints 
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that were made, and the complaints were ~ 
entirely fruitless, that he (Mr. Gifford) ha 
stayed away from the meetings altogether. Ttu 
evidence of Mr. Markland was to the same effect 
The learned gentleman then proceeded to reac 
part of Mr. Gifford's evidence. To the ques 
tion, whether a formal complaint proved agains 
a house before the magistrates was sufheien 
to cause a refusal of the licence to that house 
he answered, no: he had himself reported ; 
most disorderly house, and yet a licence ha< 
been granted, as if no such report had beei 
j made. Houses of this description were termec 
J flash-houses, and were the refuge of thieves anc 
prostitutes of the lowest description. He thoughl 
them a great cause of the depravity of moral 
in Lhe metropolis. His reasons for not attend 
ing the meetings of the magistrates were, tha 
no complaints were ever attended to. Some o: 
the magistrates were brewers themselves, other 
were owners of public-houses, others had rela 
tions who were brewers or owners. One o 
the magistrates who granted licenses in thai 
district was the proprietor of 12 public-houses 
and receiver of the rents of 10 others ; he was 
more or less interested in 22 . He (Sir S.) would 
not t ike up the time of the House any longer, 
to shew in what manner these licences were 
granted ; he would only add, that one man had 
obtained his licence after six different convic- 
tions ! f hear , hear). He should not mention 
names at present, because he thought the cir- 
cumstances should be more fully inquired into. 
In one part of the leport, it appeared that one 
of the magistrates had complained of his inabi- 
lity to remedy any disorders in the neighbour- 
hood of Channg-cross, the power of licensing 
houses in that vicinity being in the Board of 
Green Cloth: that representations and com- 
plaints had been made by the magistrates them- 
selves ; but that the Board of Green Cloth had 
continued to license the houses in spite of all 
remonstrances. There was much disorder in 
the neighbourhood of Charing-cross, which 
could not be put down by the magistrates ow- 
ing to the jurisdiction of the Board of Green 
Cloth. He could not omit this opportunity of call- 
ing the attention of the House to the enormous 
increase of crimes committed by children ; and 
he wished also to say something on the rewards 
that were given to persons who apprehended 
offenders. In the police report it appeared, 
the magistrates had all been examined touching 
the propriety of these rewards offered by statute 
on the conviction of criminals ; and there was 
not one of them who did not declare, that no 
officer of justice was ever influenced by those 
rewards in the testimony he might have to give; 
they only thought they might be improper, be- 
cause they raised up a sort of discredit against 
the witness: nay, so delighted was the Re- 
corder with this system of pecuniary rewards 
for the detection of crime, that he wished them 
by all means to be extended. Now, after all, the 
report was scarcely printed, before a combina- 


tion came out, the most extensive and atrocious 
that had ever been defined for entrapping inno- 
cent men into crimes and depriving them of their 
lives for the sake of the reward. It appeared that 
16/. was the whole amount of the reward for 
which three lives were to be sacrificed ! (Hear, 
hear.) He only mentioned this to shew how for 
tilings had gone before the mischief was even 
known or suspected : he thought it desirable that 
the committee should be renewed as soon as 
possible, and he was anxious to know if any . 
measures were in contemplation. 

The petition was then read, and another front 
the village of Haggerstone, in the parish of 
Shoreditch, complaining of similar grievances. 
In the last instance a public-house had been re- 
fused to a new village of 200 houses, while 
there wqs no public -house within half a mile. 

Mr. JB. Bathurst said, that the different cases 
had been submitted to the Lord Chancellor, 
who did not think himself justified in applying 
that discretionary power which was vested in 
him, but had directed that ths opinions of the 
Attorney and Solicitor-General should be taken 
with regard to the propriety of instituting a 
prosecution. These law officers had not ais- 
:overed sufficient grounds for recommending 
such a measure ; but he could assure the House 
that his noble friend and relation (Lord Sid- 
mouth) had done every thing in his power to 
attain the ends of justice. He knew that he 
was animated by an earnest desire to effect, 
some improvement, and that he felt it to be not 
so much a question of property to individuals, 
is one affecting the discharge of a veiy import- 
int tmst on the part of magistrates, and a trust 
which appeared, in some "instances, to have 
been abused. lie believed it likewise to be the 
>pinion of his noble relative, that at all events 
,ome new legislative provision was necessary* 
'Hear.) 

Mr. B nnet animadverted in pointed terms 
.n the misconduct of Mr. Merceron, one of 
:he magistrates in the district alluded to. Even 
since the report of the committee had been 
aublished, no reform had taken place, although 
several magistrates had been charged with a 
most corrupt exercise of power. One public^ 
house in particular had been again licensed, in 
defiance of the censures of the committee, the 
lisapprobation of the churchwardens, and the 
complaints of many respectable inhabitants, as 
well as the open opposition of Mr. Markland, 
:he police magistrate. The majority of these 
:rading justices, worse by far than the trading 
ustices of old, deliberately sanctioned the exi- 
stence of houses which were the known recep- . 
Lacies of thieves and prostitutes, in which young 
persons were initiated in every species of <fe» * 
oauchery, and in every species of crime. Au 
-Jiis immorality was encouraged and promoted . 
merely because the keepers of these houses 
were playing into the hands of certain propritn 
;ort, who at the same time discharged the hur- 
ions of justices of the peace. He m u&daofa rlfr 
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to be his opinion, that the Lord Chancellor had | ford, praying relief in the case of a publican, 
not done his duty in suffering, after five years named Joseph Harding, who lately kept the 

M J , £n; — Castle public-house, and had been, m the 

opinion of the petitioners, unjustly deprived of 
a licence by the magistrates of that division. 
The consequence had been, that he was reduced 
to a state of great distress, and he must have 
gone, with his family, to the workhouse, had 
it not been for the benevolent exertions of his 
friends and neighbours. 

Mr. Bathurst suggested, that the case in 
question was more fit for the consideration of 
tne Court of King’s Bench, than of that House. 

Colonel Wood bore testimony to the inde- 
pendent chaiacter of the magistrates for the 
division alluded to. No set of men could be 
more free from any bias which was likely to 
mislead thenl into acts of partiality or oppression. 

Mr. H* Sumner obseived, that the characters 
of magistiates had not a fair chance in that 
House. In the Court of King’s Bench, where 
the regular jurisdiction was vested, they could 
meet their accusers on equal terms. If petitions 
like that which was now presented were to be 
received, he should feel it his duty to desire the 
Lord Chancellor to strike his name out of the 
commission. 

Mr. Butterworth expressed his belief, that 
most of the imputations on the character of Mr. 
Merceron might be explained away. That 
gentleman was of an imtable disposition, and 
might have been betrayed into some error and 
intemperance. 

Mr. Bennet declared, that instead of remark- 
ing any peculiar irritability in the character of 
that individual, he had been found to utter the 
most cool and deliberate falsehoods; and al- 
though his mind appeared to be in a perpetual 
state of invention, so little was the consistency 


of mal-practices ; a guilty and shuffling indivi- 
dual (Mr. Merceron) to remain any longer in 
the commission. 

The Attorney- General askid, whether it 
would be becoming in' the Chancellor to act 
against any magistrate before his conviction ? 

His lordship, however, had directed the opi- 
nions of himself and the Solicitor-General to be 
taken, wuh regard to the propriety of filing a 
criminal information. It was competent to any 
person complaining of injustice or misconduct 
in magistrates, cither for granting or refusing 
licences, to apply to the Court of King’s Bench 
for a criminal information ; but the law-officers 
of the Crown had no means of putting them- 
selves in motion until they were perfectly satis- 
fied of the weight and incontrovertibility of the 
Evidence upon which they were to proceed. 

It was their business, when they filed informa- 
tions, not t6 do it by an application upon an 
ex parte statement, but to do it of their own 
authority. Such a proceeding, in the present 
case, would have been to arrest the inquiries 
of a parliamentary committee, and to anticipate 
an order to prosecute, which it was possible the 
House might subsequently vote. With respect 
to another subject referred to by his hon. and 
learned friend!, that of statutable rewards, he 
begged leave to assuie him, that it had been 
long under the consideration of Government, 
anothat the noble Secretary for the Home De- 
partment had At present some measure in con- 
templation to submit to Pailiament. 

Air. Brougham desired to know whether the 
rule which the Lord Chancellor prescribed to 
himself was, never to recommend the omission 
or striking out of a name in a commission of the 
peace, unless the party had been guilty of some of his representations, that the falsehood of one 


offence. 

The Attorney-General could not describe the 
rule upon which the Lord Chancellor acted on 
ail occasions, although he was sure (hat it was 
froiq themost conscientious motives. 

Mr. Brougham understood the hon. and 
liiirned §entkipan to have stated, that the Lord 
Chancellor had not struck out the name of Mr. 
Merceron from thp list of magistrates, because 
hgjptd not hitherto heen legally convicted of any 
offence. He regretted 'that his lordship had 
omitted to strike out the name of that individual, 
aarf ab% that the chaiiman of the committee 
had not deemed it necessary to report that per- 
80ft,Ap,Jtbe House. He perfectly agreed with 
the.pb^rvapons on the purity or the Lord Chan- 



he "had onbne occasion exercised m the county 
ofDurham# in which he had, of his ownauthority, 
put J Sm individual bn Jlia defence.— The Petition 
Wjgjumen ordered to Jie An ,the tible. 

Jin Mpmet presented a petition, signed by 
1 SK persons, inhabitants of the town of Brent- 


minute was sure to be contradicted by the false- 
hood of the next. 

Mr. Brougham referred to the declaration of 
the hon. member for Surrey, which he hoped 
was hasty and unguarded; and that it was noi 
his serious intention to press the rejection or 
this petition, signed as it was by so many re- 
spectable individuals. He conceived that it was 
impossible to reject it, consistently with the or- 
dinary usages of the Houoe on questions of this 
nature. A line of demarcation undoubtedly 
ought to be drawn between petitions preferring 
complaints that ought to be referred to courts of 
law, and those which prayed for a redress not 
to be had in those courts. There was not, how- 
ever, in the present case, any ground for saying, 
that for the purposes of the petitioners, any ap- 
plication to another quarter would be available. 

The Attorney-General wished to ask what 
practical interference on behalf of the petitioners 
the House could possibly adopt i All that was 
complained of was, that there were worse houses 
than that kept by this publican j and that the 
petitioners were of opinion, that die magistiates 
ought to hare granted him a licence. 
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Mr. H. Sumner said he was not disposed to 
reteede from his objection. The petitioners 
most probably knew nothing of the circumstan- 
ces upon which the magistrates had proceeded. 
(Cries of spoke , spoke.) 

The Speaker observed) that the hon. gentle- 


Parliamentary Reform * 
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morrow, and he entirely concurred with the 
hon. gentleman in thinking, that no subject do- 
manded greater pronfiptitude of attention. 

The Attorney-General observed, that in some 
cases points oF law were saved, which neces- 
sarily required the opinion of the judges. One 


man was certainly overstepping the limits of had been saved by Mr. Justice Abbot, at the 



petition praying for relief, generally could, ac- 
cording to the rules and practice of that House, 
he rejected ? 

The Speaker — u Not on any such ground 
certainly. It will be for the House to judge for 
itself, whether any petition presented to it, 
does or does not pray for relief generally.” 

The petition was then ordered to lie on the 
Table. 

Prisoners in Newgate.] Mr. Bennet 
called the attention of the House to the number 
of prisoners now under sentence of death in 
Newgate, whose cases had not yet been re- 
ported to the Prince Regent. This number was 


the decision, when the result of it was, that po 
additional punishment should be inflicted. Som4 
delay must necessarily ke produced by the oc- 
casional absence of the Judges. 

Mr. Bennet complained, that no answer had 
been given to his question, why the October 
cases had not been reported; although, as he 
understood, the Recorder was fully prepared to 
make the repoit. The motion he had m view 
was, that the paper presented on Wednesday 
last be printed. 4 

The Attorney-General remarked, that what* 
ever infoimation the hon. gentleman might havrf 
received; it could hardly be on better authority 
than that on which he asserted, that, some 


set forth in a return presented to the House on 

Wednesday last. There were five who received days ago, the Recorder was not ready to ask 
sentence of death in July last, and four in Sep- for a day to be appointed for the reception of 
tember, whose cases had been reserved for the hisreport. 
opinion of the Judges. He could wish to know 
whether, in these instances, the delay was im- 
putable to them. There were 29 persons in the 
same awful situation, on whom judgment had 
been passed in October last; 29 also m Decem- 
ber, 21 in Januaiy, and 12 more had been since 
added to the number. At 4 o'clock yesterday, 
when he visited that prison, the whole number 
of individuals in that dreadful situation was not 
less than l oo. He wished the House could have 
been a witness to the scene which was there ex- 
hibited, to the deep despair of some, the im- 
piety of others, and to the senseless and half- 
intoxicated state into which a third class appear- 
ed to be plunged. He was informed, by persons 
familiar with such scenes, that this was gene- 

sally the character of them; and such, be was r . >v 

sorry to say it, was the shameless manner of the public expenditure, and the abolition of 
administering die laws, that these unhappy of- sinecures and useless places. 


The motion was then agreed to. 

Parliamentary Reform.] Sir Robert 
Heron presented a petition from the town of 
Gainsborough and its vicinity, # praying for 
triennial Parliaments^ representation co-exteri* 
sive with direct taxation, and election by ballot. 
He did not concur with the last part of th k 
prayer— that which referred to election by bid- 
lot : but he would support such a plan ofReform 
as should, by extending the elective fran- 
chise, make that House more Substantially the 
representative of the people. (Hear.) * He Wished 
for the restoration of triennial Parliaments, an 
institution established at the best period of Otar 
history, and repealed by a measure of very equi- 
vocal policy. He would give his support also 
to every proposition for the retrenchment of 


fenders rejoiced when the certainty of execution 
was made known to them, because it was a re- 
lief from that state of cruel and horrid suspense 
in which they were before situated. He trusted 
the noble lord had a satisfactory explanation to 
ci\e upon this subject, for he could assure him, 
from a very extensive correspondence, that the 
country expected it, and considered the evil he 
had alluded to as the greatest blot on the ad- 
ministration of justice. 

Loid Castlereagh understood that the delay 
in the earlier cases, had arisen from a necessary 
investigation into their circumstances. With 
regard to the later cases, a council would have 
been already called on the subject, had not a 
very important inquiry intervened, and caused 
an unavoidable postponement of that considera- 
tion. The council would; however, be held to- 


The petition was read, and ordered todie on 
the table : as were two others from the towns 
of Kiikaldy and Leuchars, in Scotland, pray- 
ing for the same object, and presented hy Sir 
Rowland Ferguson. 

A petition From the town of Boston, m favour 
of Parliamentary Reform, was then read and 
ordered to lie on the tabic. 

Mr. Shaw presented two petidonsfrom Bub-' 
lin ; one piaying for Reform in Parliament, aqd* 
an extension of the elective franchise; theothef" 
from the Mayor, Aldermen, and Sheriffs, pratf*' 
ing against an extension of die right of 
— Ordered to lie on the table. / V* 

Navy Estimates.] Mr. Brogden brought’ 
up the report of the Navy Estimates, \rodi, 
after a few observations from Mr. 
mending the employment of a ’ greater number 
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. of seamen, and a diminution of the shipping, 
to as to alter the existing proportions, was 
ordered to be received. 

Army Estimates.] The House having re- 
solved itself into a Committee of Supply, 

Loid Palmerston moved, that a sum not ex- 
ceeding 500,000/. be gi anted to His Majesty, 
for the support of the Land Forces. — Motion 
granted. 

Secret Committee.] Mr. Tierney wished 
for a copy of the report of the Lords* Com- 
mittee, to which he supposed there would be 
ho objection. 

The Speaker observed, that the mode was to 
appoint a Committee to consult the Lords’ 
Journals in such cases. 

,Mr. Tierney fnmed a motion for a Com- 
mittee to consult the Lords* Journals, touching 
certain secret papers pit sented to the Loids, by 
order of the Prince Regent. — Ordered. 

Malt Duty Bill.] This Bill was read a 
third time and passed. It contained the fol- 
lowing clause, which was proposed on a for- 
mer night by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

And whereas his Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent has been graciously pleased to 
direct certain sums to be contributed and paid 
from the Civil List levenue, in aid of the public 
Bcivice of the year 1817 : and whereas many 
persons holding offices and places in His Ma- 
jesty’s service, and others having or holding 
pensions or other emoluments deiived from the 
public, are desirous of contributing proportions 
of their respective official incomes, salaries, pen- 
sions, or other emoluments, for the same pur- 
pose ; be it therefore enacted, that it shall be 
lawful for the Commissioners of His Majesty’s 
Treasuiy of the United Kingdom of Gieat 
Britain and Ireland, oi any three or more of 
them, or for the Lord High Treasurer of 
Great Biitdin and Ireland for the time being, to 
give such directions for one yeai .commencing the 
5 th day of April, 1817, to t! Officers of the 
Exchequer, and of the sevcial departments of 
the Civil List of Gieat Bntain Jespectivelv, as 
may be necessary for giving effect to the most 
gracious intention of his Royal Highness in such 
contribution, and for executing the intentions of 
such other peisons as aforesaid ; and no deduc- 
tions shall be made, or fee, emolument, or 
allowance taken, by any peison i coining, re- 
ceiving, or paying ..ny'such conti ibutions as 
aforesaid.” 

Poor Laws.] Mi . Curwvn rose to bring for- 
ward a subject of very create importance to the 
public. What he should hate to propose would 
be, that the House should go into a Committee 
of Enquii y on the subject. He was far from in- 
tending to dispute the \visdom%f the Act of 
Elizabeth 5 but he complained of the misappli. 
cation of that Act, which Was intended to re- 
lieve die aged and the infont, and not to suppoit 
those in the youth and vigour of life. The increase 
of the Poor Rates was a most alaiming evil ; 
they had increased, were increasing, and would 
Continue, under the present system, to increase. - 
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In 1 776 the Poor Rates amounted to 1 , 500 , 000 /.$ 
in the present year they would not be less than 
8,500,000/. — a sum larger than the revenue gf 
some of the most powerful sovereigns of Euiope. 
Yet with all this the poor of the country were 
wretched and discontented, because their spirit 
was broken. The hon. member then described 
the poverty of the cottages of the lower Irish, 
but said, they who inhabited the cottages in 
Ireland were comparatively happy, because they 
weie (contrasted with the poor of England) 
comparatively independent. The pooi of this 
country unfortunately looked to the Poor Rates 
for suppoit. Before the evil could be lessened, 
endeavours must be used to restore the inde- 
pendent spii it of the people, and teach them, 
that if they wished to be happy, they must de- 
pend on themselves, and endeavour to support 
their own independence. It was the degradation 
of English spirit amongst the people, which had 
first operated to increase the Poor Rates, though 
the evil had been much increased by the picssuie 
of taxation, which had recently 1 educed to pau- 
perism, those who had till iecently been contri- 
butors to the suppoit of their poor fellow sub- 
jects. These circumstances had inci eased the 
distresses of the people beyond all conception. 
He had in his hand a statement from one of the 
townships of Sheffield, fiom which it appeared, 
that all the property liable to taxation, if taken 
and applied to the relief of the poor, would 
serve them but a short time. In this tow nship, 
one person, a farmer, holding 210 acres of land, 
was rated one guinea a day, and he was inform- 
ed that he would very shortly be called on for 
two guineas a day. This was a state of tilings 
which could not last. The number of paupers 
at present was not less than 2 , 500 , 000 . The 
Poor Kates would, for the piesent year, be 
8,500,000/. $ this would not be a less lax than 
26 per cent . upon all the propci ty in the king- 
dom. A burthen so enormous, and so unequal 
in its operation as this was, called loudly foi 
inquii y and investigation. At present it pressed 
principally upon the land, though several deci- 
sions of the Court of lung’s Bench had declaied 
all pronei ty chargeable to the Poor Rates. He 
wished now, that funded pioperty should be 
made liable to the Pooi Rates, as it had been to 
the Income Tax. The unfunded property he 
took to be about ;?2,ooo,ooo/. The Bank, he 
thought, should be taxed to the amount of 
1,000,000/.; the India Company, at 600 , 000 /. ; 
the South Sea Company, at 400,000/. ; and the 
fond which would be formed out of these 
sources, he would have applied to assist those 
parishes where the assessment rose above a cer- 
tain sum. This plan would relieve the agricul- 
tural interests, without adopting that objection- 
able measure, the increasing the price of agri- 
cultural produce. The next source of taxation 
which he should propose, would be the produce 
of labour calculated in England at 220 millions. 
A tax of two and a half^r cent, upon this sum, 
amounting to three-pence in ten shillings, would 
produce 3 , 500 , 000 /. He knew a town (Work- 
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ingtov) where 400 individuals thus raised 700 /. 
towards the maintenance of their poor. A large 
sum might be raised by this plan, and if the 
system took, the demand upon the funds would 
daily become less. Some such plan as this 
would operate to relieve the difficulties under 
which the country laboured, and which, unless 
they were removed, would involve the country 
in ruin. One thing he must again repeat, 
namely, that unless the Committee was to be 
appointed for the purpose of making some ef- 
fectual reform in the present system, he would 
vote against the Committee altogether. * 

Lord Castlereagh was most ready to agree 
with the horn gentleman, that before any good 
could be done, the spirit of the people must be 
loused, and they must again be urged to inde- 
pendence, and to a desire to support themselves, 
rather than live on charity wrung from those 
almost as much oppressed, as themselves. He 
feared, however, that the suggestion of the hon. 
gentleman, that the taxing personal property 
wpuld relieve the landed property to any extent, 
would prove erroneous. The only cure for 
the evil, would be, to adopt a system by which 
to put an end to die facility with which the 
degraded and idly disposed preyed upon the 
other part of the community. {Hear, hear.) If 
we were called upon to look to die act of 
Elizabeth as imperative on us to grant relief, we 
were entitled also to examine it with a view of 
carrying into effect that distinction which it 
made between those objects of its protection, 
who were unable to labour, and those who, 
being able, lay under temporary difficulties 
from want of work. Without shaking the au- 
thority of this statute, it was evident that every 
person who was ahle to work was bound to do 
So ; where work was not to be found by the in- 
dividual. it was to be provided by the public ; 
but without labour, those who could labour, 
were to expect no relief. (Hear, hear.) This 
provision of the law ought to be followed up in 
the spirit of its authors, and as it was in early 
times. If it wa6 so followed up, the noble lord 
Was convinced that great and essential benefit 
would result from such an administration of it ; 
that the difficulties of executing it would vanish 
upon trial s and that there was not a parish in 
die kingdom where a sufficient extent of benefi- 
cial work was not to be found for all the poor. 
Even although this were not the case, and 
though no very productive labour could be 
found, he would still have the clause enforced 
that enjoined labour, as he conceived that it 
would be .better to order the objects of charity 
who were able to work, to dig a hole in the 
earth,. and then to fill it up again, than see them 
dieir limbs in listless and wretched in- 
dolence, and claiming support for performing 
nothing. {Hear, hear.) They would thus be 
kept in effort; they would strengthen their 
bodily powers; they would support habits of 
industry ; they would preserve their frames in a 
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state of action ; and would be ready for profita- 
ble labour, whenever it should present itself,, 
while, in the mean time, they would be able to 
enjoy ideas of power, if not of independence*— 
The tendency which the law had in practice re- 
ceived to encourage idleness, should immediately 
be corrected; for, if allowed to proceed much 
further, the evils that arose out of the lay would 
be too strong for the law. (Hear.) He did 
not consider there was so great a defect in the 
Poor Laws, as there was in the administration of 
them. Frequently parish offices were filled by 
persons, who by their habits and other circum- 
stances, were incapable of executing them. He 
would mention one instance in a parish with 
which he was connected : — the execution of the 
Poor Laws was at present entrusted to a wo- 
man . — ( Hear, hear.) — He had no wish to take 
parish offices out of the hands of fanners, but he 
wished there should be appointed a permanent 
officer to act under them, who might be ac- 
quainted with the laws, and the persons 
amongst whom they were to be administered. 
{Hear, hear.) Another objection he had to die 
hon. gentleman’s plan, and that was, the. diffi- 
culty which would arise in the application of a 
fund formed for general purposes, as the hon. 
gentleman had suggested. Another objection 
was, that the moment any parish became enti- 
tled to relief from this general fund, they would 
put their hands into a purse not their own, and 
the Poor Rates would become a matter of se- 
condary interest. Notwithstanding he assured 
that hon. gentleman, he should go into die 
committee, when appointed, with a mind unbi- 
assed and open to conviction. One other obser- 
vation he had to make, and that respected the 
tax upon labour, proposed by the hon. gentle- 
man ; this would be to render subscriptions to 
Saving Banks, which were now voluntary, com- 
pulsory ; and would endanger the growth of 
that promising plant, which at present was so 
flourishing, and promised so much advantage to 
the public. 

Mr. Curwen, in explanation, disclaimed any 
views of coercion with respect to Saving Banks ; 
he had only in his contemplation places where 
the majority of the parishioners or all descrip- 
tions should be disposed to adopt the plan. 

The motion for a committee was then 'read 
from the chair, the committee was agreed to, 
and the following members were npminated to 
compose it 

Mr Curwcn, Mr. Leigh Keek, 

Lor.l Castluragb, Mi. Dickinson, 

Mi. Funkl.iiiil Lev .Sj Lord Lascellcs, 

Mr. B. Rat hurst, Sir J. Shaw, 

Mr Brand, Lord Stanley, 

Mr. G'. Rose, Mr. Robinson/ - 

•Sir F, Baring, • Mr. Davies 

Mr. Huskisson, Mr. Holfonl, an) 

* Mr. Mutton Pitt, Sir T. Ackland. 

They were ordered to report fofflujfpe 
time to the House* 
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^ Monday, February 24. 

,The Royal assent was given by commissior 
to she Exchequer Bills Bill* and the Malta an 
Gibraltar Trade Bill. 

Useless Places] The Earl of Damky said, 
that as every individual felt the distresses of the 
times* except those who drew their income 
from the 4 public; revenue, he wished to know 
whether she example of the Prince Regent, anc* 
of a nobfc marquis who had given up his sine 
cure, was likely to be followed. 

Lotd Roll* stated, that it was the intention o: 
Ministers to give up one-tenth of the income 
which they derived from their offices. He re 
commanded a subscription among the highei 
orders ; and that for the relief of the poor the} 
should tax themselves, so as to enable Govern 
mem to dispense with the taxes on leather and 
sa)t» and other taxes particularly aifecting the 
loxyei orders. 

Earl Grey said, that if the noble lord mean; 
to recommend to them voluntarily to tax them- 
selves, he informed hjm that that was a call, 
which, for his own part, he would not answer, 
as i|e paid as much in taxes already as he could 
possibly afford, and he could not pay any new 
tax without a deduction from his expenditure 
in some other way. He was not one of those 
who thought that efficient offices ought to be 
taxed t ana was persuaded that the giving up 
of ten per cent, of the income derived from 
those offices watf neither called for nor ought to 
be accepted. The people called for what they 
ha{i a right to expect, and without which they 
would not be satisfied— namely, that every ar- 
ticle of useless expenditure should be done 
away. 

EconomV and Rkfopm.] Earl Grosvenor 
presented a petition from the borough of South- 
wark, signed by OOO persons, agreed to at a meet- 
ing regularly convened by the High Bailiff, pray- 
ing retrenchment and. economy in the pub- 
lic expenditure, and a Reform of Parliament. 
—Ordered to lie on the table. 


ipus, is now before the House, and therefore 
your petitioner humbly prays, that your lord- 
ships wiU be pleased in your meat tenderness 
for the liberties qf his Majesty’s faithful sub- 
jects, to permit your petitioner to produce all 
the books and papers of the London Union So- 
ciety at the bar of your right honourable House, 
where your petitioner confidently assures your 
lordships that he is ready to prove aU and sin- 
gular tne allegations contained in this his most 
humble petition. And your petitioner will ever 
pray.” 

His lordship then moved that the petition be 
received. 

The Earl of Harroeutby did not rise to op- 
pose the motion ; but that motion gave him an 
opportunity, which he would have taken whether 
such a petition had been presented or not, of 
giving some explanation on the subject to which 
it referred, which he had not felt himself at 
liberty to do on the former occasion. He ought, 
perhaps, to make some apology foi his silence 
on that occasion ; but he had been induced to 
adopt that line of conduct for two reasons— 
first, because the question arose upon a mere 
point of order ; secondly, because he did not 
feel that it became him to say any thing on his 
own individual responsibility, without having 
consulted with the other members of the Com- 
mittee. He had felt desirous that they should 
hold a meeting for the purpose of again looking 
at the evidence, and refreshing their memories ; 
so as to enable him to state, not upon his own 
imperfect recollection, but in concurrence with 
the whole of the Committee, the grounds of the 
statement, of the correctness of which a noble 
earl had, on a former night, expressed a doubt. 
The petitioner conceived himself aggrieved on 
account of that part of the Report which attri- 
buted to the London Union Society the prin- 
ciples which had been maintained by another 
set of persons, the Spencean philanthropists, 
[f their Jordships would examine the Report, 
they woiild find that the principles of the Spen- 
:ean philanthropists were not attributed to the 
London Union Society ; and that even the gram- 
matical construction would not bear out such an 


Secret Committee. — London Union So- interpretation. The ambiguity arose from the 
Ciety.] Earl Grosvenor observed, tha«, on a manner in which the passage in the Report hap* 
foopyr night, when the petition which he offer- >ened to be printed, which was different from 
ed jo the House from the Secretary to the Lon- he manner in which he had directed it to be 
dot Union Society was refused, a noble lord lone. The Report stated, that there were, 
opppsite had said, that at another and more fit Union Clubs, professing the object of Parlia- 
oppmtunity such a petition might be received, mentary Reform; but under these words under- 
Anotfier petition was now put into his hands standing Universal Suffrage and Annual Parlia- 
frorji the same individual, and*he trusted the ments— projects which evidently involved not 
now come when it would be re- any qualified or partial change, but a total sub- 
ceiycd. - *JThe petition was then read. After version of the British constitution.” And then, 
stating t bjp the Londop Union Society was /ithout a break, ought to have followed the 
founded in 1/M& that it never had any one ords— It appears that there is a London 

branch, &c. and Sad ceased tp exist, (as m the nion Society, and Branch Unions correspond- 

former petition,) ft concluded as follows ig with it, and affiliated to it.” And then it 
M That you t petitioner has been informed, mgbt to have been stated, in a new paragraph, 
jttet a bill fix 1 the suspension ox the Habeas Cor- that “ Others of these societies had adopted the 
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name of Spencean philanthropists 1 * and so forth, take which had just been stated* he trusted that 
A little attention to the passage would convince such person would be satisfied with the expla* 
their lordships that the breaks must have been nation which had beed given : and it ought to 
misplaced ; and he trusted they would give him be observed, that it was distinctly stated m the 
credit for stating this correctly. The petition Report, that “the Committee would by m 
stated that the London Union Society had not means ascribe to all these societies the setae 
been in existence for three years last past. Now, practices and designs which they had found to 
the document from which the Committee had be but too prevalent amongst a large number of 
drawn their conclusion that there did actually them.** Another point on which a noble earl 
exist a London Union Society, engaged in these had not touched was this— that some appeared 
projects, was this : — It was an address dated the to have imagined the Committee meant to say 
noth of October, 1816, and published by the , that it was the intention of all those societies to 
Sheffield Union Society, established for the pro* produce those consequences which the Com* 
fessed purpose of promoting Parliamentary Re- mittee itself firmly believed would result from 
form, which referred to the London Society as carrying theii projects into execution. Many 
then existing. In that address it was stated, of tnem might not have intended these conie- 
that the object of the society was to carry its auences j ana every candid mind would make 
purpose into execution by a general and na* the distinction. lie himself firmly believed, 
tional union, by co-operation with the London that the effect of Annual Parliaments and Univer- 
Union Society, and with the branches through- sal Suffrage would be not a qualified or partial 
out the country; and the address proceeded to change, but the total subversion of the British* 
state, that it was absolutely necessary that there constitution. As to the assertion in the petition, 
should be a radical Reform, Annual Parliaments, that the London Union Society was not now in 
and Universal Suffrage. Then followed some existence, whether it was true that it existed or 
rules for the regulation of the society, to the was dissolved, he knew nothing, except from 
second of which he requested their lordships’ , the document which had been mentioned to 
particular attention. That second rule contain- their lordships. From this the Committee had 
cd a reference to the 13th article of the London drawn a conclusion that the London Union did 
Union Society, by which it was directed, that exist ; and that there were branch Unions cor- 
a subscription of 20 j. per annum to any of die responding with it, and affiliated to it. That 
local Union Societies should entide the subscri- this might be met by contrary evidence there 
ber to be an honorary member of the London was no question ; but he trusted that die State- 
Union. Now, he dia not know any term that ment of the Committee, repotting only upon eX- 
could have better expressed the connection of parte evidence laid before them, would be jiiSti- 
the London Central Society with these branches, tied up to that point. With the same openness 
than the term « affiliation.’* It would be ob- he wished to state, that in as far as correspon- 
served, therefore, that the Sheffield Union con- dence was distinguished from co-operation, the 
sidered the London Union as being in existence Committee had fellen into a mistake. He could 
on October the 30 th, 1816. As to another not easily see how there could be co-Oper&ion 
.statement m the Report, on a minute examma* without correspondence : but he admitted that 
tion of the evidence, they had not found that there might, by possibility, be such co-ope- 
theie was any direct evidence of a correspon- ration without correspondence ; add he Was 
dence between these branches and the London willing to apologize for that degree of inac- 
Union Society, eo nomine ; and the Committee curacy. 

were now satisfied that they would have better Ejrl Grey requested permission t6 codgratu- 
expressed themselves, if instead of “ correspon- late their lordships upon the circumstance that 
dence” they had inserted the word “ co-ope- they now saw no objection to receive ibis 
ration.” petition. It would be a consolation even to 

Lord Grenville said, that he had gone on first those who voted against it the other night, *, 
to the examination of the papers as if he had and who must now be presumed tb have 
gone into a jury-box, to form tnc best judgment done so with very great regret, to find that $be 
he could upon the evidence laid before him. time and the occasion ^wefe so soon arrived 
lie went back* again to the consideration of the when they might indulge theft* feelings so far as 
evidence with the same feeling, and with the to allow the petition to be laid on the table, 
conviction/ If any error should be discover- But with respect to himself, who was notca- 
ed, the anumtit of that error ought to be dis- pable of applying td the consideration of the 
tinctiy and immediately stated. The noble earl subject that nice cEscrimination which bdbnged J 
who had just sat down had shewn, that what- to the noble lord on the Woolsack and the nome ' 
ever misapprehension might have arisen from fords on the other side of the House, hehowp. 
the mode in which the Report Was'printed, the i not possibly see an^ grounds for the rejedtidiWF;''* 
Committee was ho party 1 to that: buthsfd, in 'the petition before, which might not, witKerit&T , 
fact, directed it to be primed fn a different forth: jijstness and force, be stated for its * 

and if any one found his feeKngt hurt' by its Be- now. „ noble friend (Grenville, V and the I 
ing represented that he held me principles of nible President of the Council, had conadbrted* 1 
Spencean philanthropists, owing to the mis- the subject of complaint to be that the petitioner 
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had been confounded with the Spencean pJiilan- 
thropists. He, however, did not think that this 
was the gravamen of the complaint ; nor did he 
fchyk it of much consequence to the matter in 
question, whether, in the printing of the Report, 
it had or had not been tightly pointed. What 
the petitioner complained of was a charge of a 
much more grave and serious nature — a charge 
that he was connected with a system of clubs 

r ftd dver the country, having for their object 
subversion of the British constitution. This 
was the charge made by the Report ; and the 
House ought not to suffer itself to be led away 
with the idea, that this statement, as to these 
Union Clubs, did not constitute a material fea- 
ture of the Report. What was the statement of 
that Report? That societies were established 
throughout the country, with a traitorous design 
of subverting the constitution. This was the 
general statement, and these the objects which 
these societies were said to have in view. The 
Committee stated, that some of the societies 
established for these purposes were called Hamp- 
den Clubs: that others of them were called 
Union Clubs ; and that theie was a central 
Union Society in London. Now he would ask, 
whether this individual, if his statement was 
true, was not materially aggrieved by die Re- 
port of the Committee ; ana whether they were 
not called upon, in justice, to allow him to ex- 
plain and justify his conduct ? The noble Pre- 
sident of the Council had stated, that the ad- 
dress of the Sheffield Union Society was die 
ground upon which they had proceeded : but 
what their lordships haa now to consider was, 
that a most material fact stated in the Report of 
the Committee had been direedy impeached by 
the Secretary of the Union Society. His noble 
friend, and the noble President or the Council, 
had said, that they retracted the word “ cor- 
respondence, and meant only to insist upon 
M co-operation.” It was worthy of their can- 
dour, if they had fallen into an error, thus to 
acknowledge it ; but with all .due deference to 
4hem, if the word had been “ co-operation,” it 
would not have made the matter mucji better. 
The Sheffield Society spoke of co-operation 
but the answer of the petitioner was, tliat the 
London Union Society had not been in exist- 
ence fbr three years past ; and there was, there- 
fore, no possibility of co-operation ; and this, 
And other important facts, impeaching the state- 
ment of the Committee, the petitioner averred 
that he was ready to prove at the bar. He 
(Lord G.) believed he had authority to state, 
that there was now in the House a note from the 
present Lord Mayor, whose conduct, on a late 
occasion, he thought, would at any rate free 
him from having any concern witff societies en- 
d in traitorous conspiracies, stating, that he 
Mr. Alderman Goodbehere had examined 
the books of the London Union Society since 
the tan* of the former discussion on the subject 
'in thi# ’House, and that they firmly believed 
tfcat .etery part of the statement in the petition 
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was true: and that they were themselves ready 
to come forward as witnesses, and substantiate 
its allegations at the bar. This was no light 
matter ; it had been no light matter before ; and 
now it had assumed a much more jgrave ana se- 
rious character. If the allegation m the petition 
was true, that the London Union Society did 
not exist, that fact ought to be explained before 
they proceeded to legislate on a matter of this 
importance. If they did not adopt this course, 
they would diminish the respect of the country 
for their decisions. The noble lord on the wool- 
sack, even though surrounded by the military, 
and with all the security of power, when he had 
on the former night said, that even though he 
stood alone he would protect the orders of the 
House, appeared to have felt as if he had been 
exposed to some personal danger. Let him, 
then, sympathise with this humble individual, 
who had no such security ; and who might be 
exposed to the severe penalties of the laws, if 
their lordships proceeded to act upon the Re- 
port of the Committee without farther in- 
vestigation. But the interests of this indi- 
vidual were as nothing in comparison with 
the greater interest which the public had 
in tins question, which was neither moic nor 
less than this — whether the Habeas Corpus 
Act, which had been called the palladium of 
their liberties, should be suspended on the 
ground of a statement which was now directly 
impeached. He imputed nothing improper to 
the Committee, although he thought there was 
some negligence on the part of the noble Secre- 
tary of State, who ought to have fully inves- 
tigated the subject before he recommended the 
adoption of such measures as these : measures 
which would never be satisfactory to the coun- 
try, unless it clearly appeared that they were 
called for by a paramount necessity. 

The Earl of Liverpool , after the clear, dis- 
tinct, and manly statements of his noble friend, 
and the hon. baron opposite, relative to what 
had passed in the Committee, could not have 
occasion to detain their lordships long. Those 
noble lords had shewn, that the paragraph 
m the Report which appeared to connect the 
Union clubs and Spencean societies had been 
erroneously printed ; and they had also stated 
and explained the evidence on which that part 
of the Report that speaks of the London Union 
Society was founded. The noble earl, how- 
ever, considered this explanation insufficient, 
and contended that serious injury had been done 
by the Report to th? individual who had signed 
the petition, and to the other members of the 
Union Society. In taking this view of the sub- 
ject, however, it was plain that the noble earl 
had confounded two distinct parts of the Report. 
The conspiracy for overthrowing the Govern- 
ment was alluded to in the first instance, but it 
was to be carried into effect by meetings called 
on the 15th of November and the 2d of Decem- 
ber. It was afterwards stated, that various so- 
cieties had, by the potions they disseminate^, 
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a tendency dangerous to the public security and 
peace. This tendency was attributed to these 
clubs as the result of tne general concoction of 
their doctrines ; but instead of its being the ob- 
ject of the Report to include all in the same 
charge, it, on the contrary, stated, that the ob- 
jects of the declared societies were different, 
and that many individuals who had become mem- 
beis of them might have done so without being 
awai e of the ultimate intentions of many of their 
taideis. Some clubs were stated to have for 
their object Annual Parliaments and Universal 
Suffrage ; others were desci ibed under the name 
of Spencean philanthropists : but it never was in- 
tended to confound these two desci iptions of 
prisons together. What the Repoit inferred 
was merely this— that they all tend to the same 
end, namely, to shake the allegiance* of the sub- 
ject, and to dissolve the bonds subsisting be- 
tween the Government and the governed. This 
was described as a general effect, but not as the 
direct object, either of all the societies or of all 
the individuals composing them. He should, 
however, be told by the noble earl, that the 
London Union had not met for three years and 
a half. He was' not disposed to contest this 
assertion, taken in one sense ; it might be that 
the society had not, during the period specified, 
met as it was originally constituted, under the 
same name and with all the members present 
whose names were included in the petition ; but 
that Union societies had very recently met, 
having the same secretary and some of the same 
members as that in question, was matter of pub- 
lic notoriety. On the 22d of January a meet- 
ing of delegates from yanous societies met un- 
der the pretext of petitioning for Parliamentary 
Reform. 1 hese delegates declared for Annual 
}\n lianients and Universal Suffrage, and their 
chairman was Major Cartwright, Uieir secretary 
Thomas Cleary, the petitioner. ( Hear , hear,) 
This meeting adjourned, after passing resolu- 
tions to the effect he had stated, and ne must 
contend, from its constitution and its proceed- 
ings, that it was in effect a London central 
Union club. Under the ciicumstances stated, 
the petitioner had no right to complain. It was 
in fact part of the system of the leaders of these 
societies to make them change their names. 
What effect the circumstances which had been 
stated might have on the measure tjie House 
was going to discuss he could not determine 5 
but whoever looked at the votes of the other 
House of Parliament, and observed that grea. 
numbers of petitions had been presented from 
different parts of the country, all in nearly the 
same terms, and praying for the same object, 
certainly could not doubt, that there was a cen- 
tral Union Society, directing and putting in mo- 
tion the rest, and where could this be supposed 
to be placed but in London ? 

Lora Holland was well convinced, that the 
Committee had acted with the strictest honour, 
and to the best of their judgment; but they 
were fallible men, and had to report on ex-parte 
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evidence. He would not say that their Report 
was disproved, but its credit was certainly im- 
peached. The questtdh was not, whether a 
Union Society existed ; but whether, when t bo 
Report was so contradicted, their lordships 
would not pause to inquire before they agreed 
to the bill now on their table. They were ask- 
ed to suspend the law which was the birth- 
right of the people ; but before they proceeded!* 
adopt that calamitous measure, they ought to 
be convinced whether the Report rested on 
evidence which could not be contradicted. It 
,s offered to be proved that the London Union 
Club had exercised no function for three years 
and a half ; to this the noble earl replies, that 
does not signify : a club of the same sort lately 
met under a different nanie. But this was 
far from sufficient to reconcile the incon- 
istency, and to prove the correctness of the 
Report. How did it happen that his Majesty’s 
Ministers, when the facts in their possession 
respecting illegal and treasonable proceedings 
came to their knowledge, took no steps to avert 
the dangers they apprehended ? The noble earl 
had stated, that these societies had changed 
their names : but that change ought not to have 
enabled them to elude his vigilance, if their pro- 
jects were of the nature stated. What are names 
under such circumstances ? This proof of the 
existence of the Union Society under another 
name, which the noble earl was so anxious to 
establish, reminded him of the story of an Irish 
gentleman, who wrote a book to prove, that 
110 such person as Ossian ever existed; but 
who, finding his proofs in support of that pro- 
position rather weak, turned round, and pro* 
ceeded to establish, that if Ossian did really 
exist, it was perfectly clear that he was an Irish- 
man. Their lordships were now asked to de- 
part from their usual forms — to set aside their 
standing orders— to pass a bill which was to de- 
prive the people of their liberties, of the most 
valuable rights they inherited from their ances- 
tors. Why this haste ? Why the present ap- 
prehension from delay, when he could shew, 
from petitions in his pocket, tiiat Ministers had 
been informed of all that was to take place at 
the meetings they now represented as so dan- 
gerous. The adjournment of such meetings as 
that of Spafields, from one day to another, he 
certainly considered as highly improper; but 
whether it was proper or not, he had got proofs 
in his pocket of tnat adjournment having re- 
ceived the sanction of his Majesty’s Mimsteis. 
(Cries of hear, hear,) Well, it might not be 
true ; but this was certain, that there was not 
much difference between the evidence on which 
the Report is founded, and that which he had 
to offer. The noble lord had brought forward 
his ex-parte evidence in the Committees Jfrwas 
fair then that his (Lord Holland’s) Ahojrid be 
heard also. He had in his potiket a document, 
in which it was offered 4 o be proved, that the 
noble viscount had expressed his thanks, and 
the thanks of his Jtifejesty’s Government* to the ; 
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person who took a leading part in the meetings 
’ n$w stated to be illegal ana dangerous, for his 
conduct at them. (Loud cries of heart hear*) 
Be certainly did not mean to assert that this 
was correct, but the facts he had stated were 
fit 'to be inquired into before a Government of 
law was changed into a Government of arbitiary 
power. After having so long delayed the 
meeting of Parliament, and having also delayed 
talcing steps to enforce the existing laws against 
the persons said to be guilty, he thought there 
could be no just ground for precipitation now. 

’ Lord Brskine conceived, when he first read 
the Report of the Secret Committee, that his 
Majesty’s Ministers had the same ground for 
any pleasures they might propose as was fur- 
„ : i t y the Secret Committee of 1 795. When 
the Report spoke of organizing the country, and 
of means taken to prepare the people for taking 
up arms to accomplish treasonable purposes ; 
and when it is afterwards intimated, that societies 
with improper designs, though professing Par- 
liamentary Reform, had been established, but 
that illegal objects might not be imputable to all 
the members, was it not meant that these socie- 
ties haa not in view to submit their claims to 
P&liament, but to obtain their object whether 
Parliament pleased or not ? If, upon the evi- 
dence Of the Report, contradicted as it has been, 
he should be asked to suspend the Habeas 
Corpus Act,' he would answer, no. He would 
suspend nothing in such a case but his judg- 
ment. There was another passage in the re- 
port which deserved particular attention. It 
was said, w others of these societies are called 
Union Clubs, professing the same object of Par- 
liamentary Reform, but under these words un- 
derstanding Universal Suffrage and Annual Par- 
liaxtfcnt&~-projectj which evidently involve not 
any qualified or partial change, but a total sub- 
version of the British constitution.” Ought 
not |he Committee to have employed the word 
opthionsi not projects ? Unless it could be clearly 
shewn that Jhere was a design to carry those 
opinions into practice by illegal means, their 
lordships could not be called upon to legislate 
on the subject. What reason could there be 
for suspending the Habeas Corpus Act, because 
men, ignorant of history, professed opinions on 
the subject of representation which were erro- 
neous ? How different were the present circum- 
stances, when compared with 1795 ! Well did 
he regflember that momentous period. A mes- 
sage came down from his Majesty, which 
stat^fl to Parliament, that certain persons had 
betil Apprehended, and their papers, which 
proved the existence of an extensive conspiracy, 
seized. The message likewise charged these 
persons widLhmding a convention, which was 
to assume m /unctions of Parliament, and all 
the powers of the Government. These were 
most sestous chargees but what were die 
charges 0f treason in the Report ? They were 
confined* to societies called Spencean Philan- 
Iltft5»0t8*«-vieionarie8 who talked of dividing 
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the land. No suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
Act was necessary on their account : the fittest 
way of disposing of them would be to place 
them in private mad-houses. Another charge 
was blasphemous publications. Against all 
these offences there were already laws suffi- 
ciently strong, and there could be no occasion 
for any new enactments. His Uoble friend 
(Lord Grenville} had stated, that asking for 
Annual Parliaments anc^ Universal Suffrage, was 
asking the subversion of the constitution ; but 
it ought to be remembered that there is no 
proof of any intention to promote these objects 
by foice, and upon that only the criminality 
depends. In a few days he would have a pe- 
tition from Glasgow, signed by 30,000 persons, 
to present against die bill. The petition he 
presented a few days ago from the same place 
was signed by nearly an equal number, and 
prayed for Annual Parliaments and Universal 
Suffrage. Wap it ,to be said that all these peti- 
tioners wished to subvert the constitution? or 
was it not, on the contrary, evident that they 
only meant to express their opinion, and to 
submit that opinion to the decision of Parlia- 
ment ? The President of the Council has ob- 
served, that if one person were to be heard in 
evidence on the Report of the Committee, there 
could be no reason to refuse any other who had 
a ground of complaint. This was certainly 
true, but it was the consequence of making 
general charges. The first elements of justice 
required, that those against whom such charges 
were made should be heard if they offered to 
disprove them. 

The petition was laid on the table. 

Earl Grey then moved, that the petition be 
referi ed to the same lords who composed the 
Secret Committee, that they might examine wit- 
nesses, and repoit their opinion to the House. 

The question was put on this motion, and 
the House divided — 


Content . . 33 

Not-content 74 


Majority . . . — 51 

Lord Holland presented a petition from Mr. 
Henry Hunt, (for the tenor of which see the re- 
port of the Commons). 

Aftei the petition was brought up, Lord Hol- 
land briefly observed, that notwithstanding the 
general inclination manifested by certain per- 
sons in favour of Annual Parliaments, Mr. Hunt’s 
parliament at Spa-fields was prorogued, and at 
the re-assembling received . a royal message, 
prepared during tne recess, from nis Majesty’s 
Secretary of State for the Home Department- 
(A laugh.) 

The petition was ordered to lie on the table. 

Suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act.J 
Lord Sidmouth moved the order of the day for 
the second reading of the bill to enable his Ma- 
jesty to secure and detain in custody persons 
suspected of designs against his Majesty’s per- 
son and Government. The order of the day 
having been read accordingly, 
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Lord Sidmuth rose and observed, that what- without the utmost degjeeof grief and shame* 
ever, differences of opinion might exist as to that in this country, {usttDgunhed in former 
this and other measures in contemplation, hr periods of its histoiy for* its zealous attachment 
was confident that no noble lord could hav< to the laws and constitution, facta, fob in- 
read and i effected upon the Report of the Com disputable, should have compelled a , cOrtuiSittee 
mittee upon die table without the deepest regret, to make such a statement to the Hbuse, at a 
calculated as it was to shock every feeling of moment, too, when the fidelity and gallantry of 
loyalty to the thione, and of affection for the the nation had placed it on the loftiest pinnacle 
illustrious individual exetcising its functions, of glory, and when it had become as weOdie 
and to cast a loathsome stigma upon the cba- admiration as the envy of the rest of the 
racter and disposition Of the countiy. Twice Was it at such a period that conspiracies fo 
had a noble earl complained, that the Report had overthiow the Government, and to aestroytpt 
been presented unaccompanied by any evidence constitution, were to have been expected f Was 
or documents to support it: but he (Lord S.) it at such a period that Parliament could have 
trusted that the House, instead of censuring its contemplated being called upon for measures 
Committee for neglect of its duty, would ap- like those this night to be suggested? TJfl- 
plaud the regularity and the prudence of its happily, for a long series of years, bilt mote 
proceedings. The Committee had thought fit especially since the commencement of the 
to present to the House the conclusions and re- French revolution, a malignant spirit had been 
suits at which it had arrived, instead of detail- abroad in the country, seeking to ally itself 
mg information, necessarily of a secret nature, with every cause of national difficulty and dis- 
arm producing documents which would put to tress ; it had connected itself even with the <$$- 
hazaid the safety of individuals from whom the pensatTons of Providence, and had endeavoured 
important evidence had been obtained. These to impute the visitations of God to causes With 
were motives that the House could not fail to which they could have no connexion. £)ojing 
approve ; and, actuated by the same feeling, his the war it had been incessantly busied, not m 
lordship held it to be incumbent upon him to aggravating our defeats, for we had fcpown 
observe the same restraint : to that evidence, none, but in denying our victories, and ipisre- 
wbich t{ie Committee had declined to furnish, presenting them as the triumphs of our enemies, 
he could not, with any regard to propriety, On the arrival of peace, its activity had been 
refer. There were, however, in the Report, redoubled ; and, while the people were suffering 
three prominent featuies to which it was fit for under a heavier pressuie of distress than S3 
him to advert in the first instance, and which been felt, perhaps, at any former period, it J*a4 
merited the paiticular attention of the House, employed itself in exaggerating calamity, and 
The first was, that no doubt was left in the fomenting discontent. The purpose of that 
minds of the Committee, “that a tiaitoious con- malignant spirit was to avail itself of the re* 
spiracy had been formed in the metropolis for duccd and burdened state of the country, and 
the propose of overthrowing, by means of a to apply it to its own desperate purposes ) for 
general insurrection, the established Govein- evidence had been laid before the Comqutyee, 
ment, laws, and constitution of this kingdom, >y which it unquestionably appeared, that the 
and of effecting a general plunder and division whole physical strength Of the population was 
of pi opei ty.” In the second place, that the to be employed and organized by it, for fac 
Committee are deeply concerned to be com- destruction of the roost sacred establishments, 
pelled, in fuither execution of their duty, to That the distress arose, in a great degree, from 
leport their full conviction that designs “ of | unavoidable causes, he apprehended, would be 
this nature have not been confined to the capi- denied by few j yet this malignant spirit had 
tal, but have been extended, and are still cx- repiesented to the ignorant ana credulous, foat 
tending widely in many other parts of Great their sufferings were to be attributed not merely 
Britain, particularly in some of tne most popu- to the Ministers of the day, but to defects in 
bus and manufacturing districts.” And the J the constitution : fhe efforts that had beep made, 
third point, inserted at the close of the Report, and nobly made, to mitigate every Cause of 
was a declaration that “ such a state of things complaint, had been treated as worse ,than tio- 
cannot be suffered to continue without hazard- thins, and as increasing the evil they Vcre in- 
ing the most imminent and dreadful evils ; and tended to remedy ; and this evil agent, whose 
although the Committee do not presume to anti- deliberate purpose seemed to be to destroy all 
cipate the decision of Parliament, as to the that was valuable, had at length plainly tola the 
particular measures to be adopted in the present people, that peaceable entreaties were vain, ana 
emergency, they feel it to be their duty to ex- that by open violence alone could their griev- 
press their decided opinion, that further provi- ances be redressed. Some of these measures 0jF 
sums are necessarv for the preservation of the violence were disclosed in the Report, and^t 
public peace, and for the protection of interests horrid blasphemies with which this demon 
m which the tappiness of every class of the enforced his system of bloodshed and tlyaspn „ 
community is deeply and eaualfv involved.” was lancmaoe that could proceed only from so 


These were the main points adverted to |L . .. _ 

Report; and it war impossible to read them plained that prosecutions had not been fcte tiffed . 
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against the authors, printers, or publishers of 
* these infamous libels ; but it was but justice to 
Government to state, that they had not neg- 
lected their duty with regard to those publica- 
tions. As soon as they reached the hands of 
Ministers, they were transmitted to the law- 
officers of the Crown, who found that most of 
the papers had bten so artfully framed as to 
render a prosecution extremely difficult and 
doubtful. Ministers had, however, strictly en- 
joined them to file informations in all cases 
where a conviction was possible, trusting with 
confidence 'to the loyalty and integrity of a 
British jury. Many prosecutions were now 
actually pending, tne law-officers, of whose 
ability and honour his lordship was fully as- 
sured, not being of opinion that any proceeding 
of the kind could be earlier instituted : the delay 
had originated in the most conscientious mo- 
tives. These seditions had been spread over 
the country in a profusion scarcely credible, 
and with an industry quite unexampled ; in the 
manufacturing districts they had been circu- 
lated by every possible contrivance : every town 
was overflowed by them, in every village they 
were almost innumerable, and scarcely a cot- 
tage had escaped the perseverance of the agents 
of mischief : hawkers of all kinds had been em- 
ployed, and the public mind had, in a manner, 
been saturated with the odious poison. Clubs 
had also been established in every quarter with 
the ostensible purpose of Parliamentary Refoi m. 
His lordship would not assert, that some of 
them had not really this object in view : but he 
should belie his deliberate conviction if he did 
not also assert, that a very large proportion of 
them indeed had Parliamentary Reform in their 
mouths, but rebellion and revolution in their 
hearts. With respect to the means bv which 
this dreadful purpose was to be effected the Re- 
port of the Committee said much. Public 
meetings fiom time to time had been adjourned 
until all was ripe for action, and the first dis- 
turbance of the peace of the country took place 
on the 2nd of December. On that occasion 
Ministers would have failed in their duty if they 
had not made preparations adequate to the 
danger. His lordship’s objec would ever be to 
employ the civil power, and never to call in the 
aid of the military but in cases of absolute 
emergency; but on this occasion the civil power 
wasiftcompetent to preserve tranquillity; and 
soldiers were so posted as to be ready on the 
iristant in every part of the metropolis : the con- 
sequence was, that the disturbances within the 
jurisdiction of the Lord Mayor had been quelled 
in a few moments by a troop of life-guards, 
whom his lordship had deemed iUiis indispensa- 
ble duty to dispatch after the rioters, even with- 
out the sanction of the chief magistrate of 
London. Hi* lordship had directed them to 
proceed to Skinner-street, and to follow the 
rioters into all parts of the city; and in one 
situation a line had been actually drawn up, 
and some shots were fired, which put a speedy 
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end to the disturbances. The trials of some of 
the chief actors ensued, and his lordship had 
not deemed it advisable (and he hoped it never 
would be thought so) that prosecutions for 
treason should be instituted but where the 
clearest case could bo made out. He should 
always prefer proceeding for a minor offence, 
where it could not be shewn decisively that it 
partook of the nature of a higher enormity. It 
had been said by a noble lord (Lord Holland), 
that Ministers were inforined at that time of the 
treasonable purposes of the individuals engaged ; 
in short, th it they were acquainted with all the 
facts contained in the Report. The noble lord 
was in an error ; for the particulars of a con- 
spiracy indisputably of a treasonable quality 
had not been communicated to Minister^, ana 
if they had no intelligence the noble lord could 
not blame them for inactivity. The circum- 
stances that marked the atrocious character and 
designs of the meeting in Spafields did not come 
to the knowledge of Ministers until three weeks 
before the meeting of Parliament, so that no 
blame could be taiily imputed to them upon 
that account. The Committee had represented 
that such a state of things could not be suffered 
to continue without hazarding the most immi- 
nent and dreadful e\i!s: it referred not merely 
to what had been done, but to proceedings still 
carried on for the furtherance of treasonable 
purj>oses ; and that not merely in the metro- 
poiij, but in vai ious pai ts of the country, where 
the seeds of disaffection were most likely to 
flourish ; and the Report stated a decided opi- 
nion, that some othei measures were necessary 
to secure the good order and happiness of 
society. It was therefoie for the wisdom of 
both Houses of Parliament to consider and de- 
teimine what thos ‘ oth'*r measures should be 
which were required to protect interests in 
which all classes were deeply and equally in- 
volved. That which prominently forced itself 
upon the feelings and attention of tneir lordships, 
was tile imperious necessity of affording pro- 
tection to the illustrious personage, who, on the 
day of the assembly of the Legislature, was not 
only exposed to insult and indignity, but whose 
sacred life was even endangered by the Wind 
infatuation of the multitude. The House would 
not have forgotten what had been the proceed- 
ing on a similar occasion, when a similar attack 
had been made on the person of the sovereign : 
the act of the stfth Geo. HI. c. 7, was passed to 
afford to his Majesty additional protection : 
and his lordship would ask, if the dreadful ana 
atrocious conduct recently witnessed did not 
render it fit that that bill should, by amendment, 
be made applicable to the Pnnce Regent? 
(Heart hear.) It appeared before the House, 
that the enemies of the constitution, in the pro- 
secution of their desperate designs, had made 
attempts, vain and impotent indeed, tb seduce 
from their duty the soldiers and sailors who 
had fought our battles and conquered our 
peace : the Legislature had decided by a bill. 
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which expired in August last, that persons 
guilty of such attempts should forfeit all right 
to the privileges they were entitled to by birth, 
and hi 3 lordship intended to suggest the revival 
of that measure for greater security. The clubs 
existing in all parts of the country formed an- 
other evil to be corrected, and to these the 39th 
Geo. III. would not apply, unless it could be 
shewn that the clubs were connected together 
by affiliation : it did not seem, however, under 
the present circumstances, necessary that that 
connexion should be established to render the 
membeis amenable. The 39th Geo. III. by a 
wise provision, had put down the London Cor- 
responding Society, the Society for constitutional 
information, and some others by name; and 
j It hough it had been predicted, they had never 
been revived under new titles: it might be 
pioper to adopt the same course with regard 
to some of the clubs now existing ; and more 
especially with respect to one of them ; and if 
they should endeavour to communicate their 
infection to the people under a newdesciiption, 
at least the Legislature would have given warn- 
ing by marking the door where the pestilence 
laged. It was also in the contemplation of 
Ministers to propose the renew.il of a measure 
that had produced many salutary effects in 
1795, and which had been renewed in 1798, 
and which had for its object the prevention of 
seditious meetings. Having stated thus much, 
his lordship felt that he should not discharge 
his duty, and should expose his conduct to 
severe self-reproach, if he did not state his 
conviction that Parliament would not perform 
what it owed to the country if it stopped here. 
Li many parts of the country proceedings were 
still carried on of a most dangerous natuie, and 
which could not be brought to the knowledge 
of Ministers but through the medium of per- 
sons who could not be brought into a court of 
justice. On this account yet more effectual 
provisions were indispensable, since bills to re- 
gulate clubs, or prevent seditious meetings, 
would not reach the most formidable and crying 
evils of which we had to complain. His lord- 
ship was most sincerely grieved to be the in- 
strument, upon this occasion, of proposing a 
measure, the necessity of which was at all 
times to be deeply lamented, but more particu- 
larly in a period of peace. When we had no 
foreign enemies, it was the more to be regretted 
that domestic foes occasioned the suspension 
of some of the most important privileges of the 
constitution. Noble lords had much repro- 
bated the communication of extraordinary 
powers to the servants of the Crown ; but it 
was one a extraordinary quality of the British 
constitution, that the powers of the Executive 
Government could . be enlarged, if by such 
means that constitution could be better secured. 
The true question was, which was the most 
dangerous, to give additional strength to the; 
hands of Ministers for general protection, or to 
vefpse it, and to hazard every right that was 
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[ dear and sacred ? He required the suspension of 
' the Habeas Corpus Act, in pity to the peaceable 
and loyal inhabitants of “the country: he new 
quired it for the protection of the two Houses 
of Parliament, for the maintenance of our liber- 
ties, and for the security of the blessings of the 
constitution. He asked, that this power should 
be communicated without delay ; for though in 
other measures the House might delay, here 
procrastination was rum. To adopt the mea- 
sure would be a wise precaution— to refuse it a 
desperate infatuation: to suspend the Habeas 
Corpus Act at the present moment would be to 
obstruct the commission of the most flagrant 
crimes, and check the hands of sicrilegious 
despoilers of the sacred fabric of the constitu- 
tion. Under all the circumstances it was a 
great satisfaction to him to inform the House, 
that it would not be necessary or just to ex- 
tend the operation of the bill to Ireland. Some 
time ago he had proposed a measure for sus- 
pending the Habeas Corpus Act only in the 
sister kingdom, and it was the more gratifying 
now to declare, that the disaffected and disk 
loyal in this country did not appear to have 
made a single convert in Ireland. All he asked 
of the House at present was, not to exaggerate, 
but not to under-rate the dangers to which we 
were exposed, and the difficulties with which 
we had to contend. It was not merely the 
lower orders that had united in these conspira- 
cies ; at least individuals of great activity, reso- 
lution, and energy, were engaged with them, 
and it became the House to meet their attempts 
with corresponding spirit, determination, and 
vigour. Such had been the advice of one of 
the most gifted and enlightened men that had 
ever lived, and who seemed, with a prophetic 
eye, to have foreseen, not only the immediate 
but the remoter consequences of the French re- 
volution. The noble lord concluded by reading 
a long extract from the commencement of Mr. 
Burke’s remarks; and then moved, that the 
bill upon the table be read a second time. 

The Marquis Wellesley began by observing, 
that this was a crisis which at once called for 
all the fortitude of the people and all the 
energy of the Government : he was ready to 
allow that the state of the popular mind was 
exactly such as had been described by one of 
the greatest statesmen of any age or country— 
he meant, that general distress had produced 
general discontent. The statesman to whom 
he alluded had said, in language quite as good 
as any quoted by the noble viscount, whether 
Greek, or Latin, or English, that " die matter 
of sedition was of two Kinds, poverty and dis- 
content:” and of this matter of sedition he 
(Lord Wellesley) was willing to admit that 
there was an abundant supply; though, as to 
the sedition itself, he did not think the proof 
was so evident. Let it, however, be made to 
appear, that the country was not merely in a 
state of discontent, but also in a state of danger; 
let any man prove that the machinations of the 
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evil-disposed would produce the hazard of ruin 
la the general constitution ; let a satisfactory 
allegation of necessity be made out for the 
adoption of extraordinary measures! and he 
would ask, where was the man who, under 
such circumstances, would not say that even 
a great evil ought to be sustained in order to 
prevent a greater ? The wisest patriots had ever 
felt, that true liberty has its basis in public 
orde r est tranqirilla libertas • The most 
arduous struggles for independence, the most 
furious civil wars, all concluded in establishing 
this maxim— that whatever is inconsistent with 
the tranquillity of a state, cannot be consistent 
with liberty. But although this proposition was 
true, it did not follow, that in every loose 
alarm of sedition, on every indistinct allegation 
of treason, their lordships should hold them* 
selves bound to suspend the great, the true, and 
best bulwark of the constitution. ( Hear, hear.) 
Their lordships should demand a distinct case, 
founded not merely on reasonable but upon 
irresistible evidence. Nay, supposing that a 
cuse of treason should be proved on the most 
incontrovertible testimony, this was not enough : 
his Majesty’s Ministers were bound to shew, 
that it could not be restrained by the ordinary 
laws, that nothing but a new law could reacn 
the new mischief. Indeed, after the most ma- 
ture, long, and dispassionate deliberation, (and 
be could assure the noble lords that he had not 
hastily considered the subject), he was pre- 
pared to say, that even if it could be shewn 
that the overt acts of treason were similar to 
those which on former occasions had produced 
a suspension of the great law of our constitu- 
tion, yet, unless it could also be shewn that the 
state of the country was precisely similar, and 
that the causes of the existing sedition were 
precisely similar^it was no argument for having 
recourse to a similar measure of unconstitutional 
severity. He should think that reasoning most 
inconclusive, which should ground the present 
project on the foundation of the existence of 
the same designs as formerly, without being 
able to make it Appear that the condition of the 
country was, in all respects, exactly the same. 
He would go a step farther, and say, that what*’ 
ever were the causes of the present evils, he 
should think all remedies inadequate and irre- 
levant that had not a direct reference to those 
causes, so as to extinguish their very seeds. 
He came now to the direct question before the 
House, whether the present state of the country 
was similar to that of 1795. Then, though 
there was sufficient cause of discontent, arising 
from domestic distress, yet the real origin, the 
grand fountain of the danger to the Govern- 
ment, sprung from the condition of France, 
from its disorganizing principles, and from its 
revolutionary agents. It was the desolating 
principle of jacobinism in its worst sense that 
portended ruin to this nation. It was against 
that we took up arms : the destruction of that 
master-mischief was the grand object of our 
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foreign policy s the people of all nations lent 
their aid in the prosecution of a war undertaken 
for such motives; for they felt it' was a war of 
liberty, of justice, of national rights, against the 
most outrageous tyranny that ever cursed the 
earth. That pest was at length destroyed; a 
series of glorious successes had at last extin- 
guished its violence: nay, more, the very 
people who had at one period deserted their 
sovereigns came forward with spontaneous eager- 
ness, and clung about them, and bore them to 
victory ! Then surely the principle of jaco- 
binism might be considered as dead for ever. 
But what was the real state of the case ? To a 
glorious war succeeded that most dreadful evil, 
an inglorious peace (Hear, hear:) that fatal 
peace, when the rights of the people, who had 
done so much, were totally forgotten ; when 
whole nations were laid prostrate at the feet of 
inonarchs {Hear, hear, hear ;) when, in defiance 
of national prejudices, of national habits, and of 
national objects, people whose interests weie 
not only unconnected, but entirely contrary, 
were tied together like slaves in a string, foi 
the sake of gratifying the vanity, or adding to 
the power of this or that sovereign. ( Loud cries 
of hear.) Then it was that the 3d principle of 
jacobinism began to awake again : then it was 
that its spirit, so long dead, revived and again 
burst forth ( Hear, hear.) But the peace, the 
glorious peace, though it reproduced this tran- 
scendent mischief, might at least have been ex- 
pected to have produced some good. No such 
thing : whether it was that war, according to 
the idea of a noble lord, being a dispensation of 
a Christian Providence, was peculiarly favour- 
able to a Christian Nation, (a laugh,) and there- 
fore that the return of peace was to be con- ' 
sidered as a mischievous revulsion, affecting all 
interests of the country ; however this might be, 
certain it was that this boasted peace, while it 
retended to settle the happiness of all nations, 
ad, in fact, done less than nothing for our own : 
and yet it would 'not have been unreasonable, 
while we were conferring such vast benefits, as 
they were called, on other nations, to have 
stopped a little before that meat work was con- 
cluded, and to have insisted that the people so 
benefitkl, should have ratified to us all those 
means of strength and prosperity by which we 
had been enabled to effect their welfare. No- 
thing of this was done, and the natural conse- 
quence was general discontent. In fact, not one 
arrangement had been made for British objects ; 
no care had been taken for British commerce ; 
and he verily believed, that no trade now 
flourished except the African Slave-Trade. He 
now came to the particular evil, and to the 
proposed remedy for it. It was stated, that 
Societies existed throughout the nation, whose 
object was to misrepresent and overthrow 
Parliament. If such were the case, what was 
the natural inference ? Was it not, that Minis- 
ters should hasten to apply to Parliament as the 
proper place for investigation and redress ? 
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Was not Parliament the proper instrument for 
dissipating the popular delusion, for giving ad- 
ditional atrssgtn# if wanted, to the nands of 
the Executive? The report stated, that the 
first meeting— t)ie first overt-act (as it was as- 
serted) of actual treason, took place so long 
ago as the 15th of November last On this 
occasion it was said, that the moat inflammatory 
language was used to excite the people, and to 
vilify the Government. Yet the noble lord 
says, that it was only three weeks before the 
meeting of Parliament that he had any notice 
that this meeting was treasonable. But surely 
on the 2nd of December the doubts of the 
noble lord must have been removed ; for on 
that occasion, all the adjuncts of revolution 
were in full exhibition — tricoloured flags, tri- 
coloured cockades, and caps of liberty! But 
what would their lordships think, when they 
Jearned that the principal agitator at both these 
meetings, had been iu close correspondence 
with the noble Secretary ; nay, had waited in 
person on the noble viscount, and had of course 
been received with all that courtesy for which 
the noble viscount was celebiated ? What 
would their lordships say, when they heard that 
the noble viscount had, with all solemnity, laid 
his hand upon his heait, and assured the piinci- 
pal agitatoi that he would lay before the Prince 
Regent the proceedings of that first meeting, 
which had since been declared to be treason- 
able. {Hear, and a laugh.) For his own part 
he could not help thinking, that the second 
meeting must have been called under the auspices 
of his noble fnend (Lord Sidmouth,) who had 
been induced to lend his official aid to his new 
associate, the agitator : {a laugh) for what else 
could be inferred from that sweet intercourse 
between those two public characters ; from that 
hand laid so solemnly on the heart ; from that 
cordial assurance of laying the business before 
thy Prince $ above .all, from those high com- 
pliments with which the agitator introduced the 
courteous correspondence of the noble secretary 
at this aecond meeting ? (a laugh.) To be sure, 
while the piincipal person of the drama was 
thus employed in heaping merited eulogies on 
his noble ally, it did so happen, that an in- 
surrectionary shoemaker in another part of the 
field excited and led forth an army to frustrate 
all those schemes for the public tranquillity 
which had been conceited with such -drill ana 
generalship, (a > laugh.) But what was the real 
state of -the case r Had* the noble sccretaiy 
done all that he could ? Had he done all that 
he ought? Had he not, on the contrary, in 
the very thick of his newly discovered treason, 
further prorogued the Parliament instead of 
calling it together ? Had he not, by this pro* 
ceedisg, proclaimed to the nation his opinion 
that Parliaments were useless, except when 
Ministers had any favourite objects to carry ? 
had he not gone counter to the uniform practice 
of the Constitution, by thus barring the doors 
ofbothjHouses in a time of public danger, when 
Vojl. I. 
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they ought more especfeUf to have been opened ? 
But what use did the mm secretary make of 
the laws then in force? Theirlordshipiwduldbe 
astonished to hear, that though the provisions 
of several statutes were in foil efficacy* notion e 
had been applied. The report had noticed, 
with proper horror* the outrage on thoFrittce 
Regent: an outrage as detestable, when the 
personal qualities of the Prince were considered, 
as it was alarming, on the ground of its betas 
directed against the sovereign : this outrage had 
been connected with the Spafields and- other 
meetings. Why, then, had not the noble se- 
cretary come down before with a proposition 
which all could understand, and to which all 
would readily agree, that the person of the 
Prince Regent might be more effectually pro- 
tected? As doubts existed whether the Act 
relating to the King could comprehend the 
Resent, why had not Ministers taken the 
earliest opportunity of extending its provisions 
to the acting Sovereign ? They shewed a pro- 
digious hurry to acquire a power of arresting 
people at pleasure: they were in the most 
violent haste to withdraw the great palladium 
of British liberty, but they were slow and tem- 
perate, and deliberate enough, in bringing for- 
waid any measures for the better protection of 
the royal person. He thought it an omission 
that no suen bill had been brought forward, and 
certainly, he for one should not have hesitated 
to give his consent to it ; nor was he disjtored 
to object to a bill for the regulation of public 
meetings, for he was convinced that some re- 
straint was essential to the liberty of the people 
themselves. It was expedient, for the Sake Of 
general liberty, to prevent such meetings frop X 
assuming the shape of constituted authorities, 
and from presenting a sort of body of resistance 
to the regular functions of the Constitution, by 
adjourning their debates from time tQ time. 
He was stfre that there was no lord in that 
House who would not lefcd his assistance to 
both -these objects— the better preservation of 
the royal person, and tike maintenance of the 
tranquillity, and* consequently the liberty of the 
nation. But the specific produced this night by 
the noble secretary, was ill adapted to-eitner of 
there purposes: it was, besides, objectionable 
on the verv grounds on which former specifics 
of the same nature were supported. He could 
not but pronounce it monstrous, that at r such a 
time as this, every man’s liberty should be put 
in jeopardy, while hills of indemnity would a i. 
ways be ready for those who abused this power. 
It was intolerable, that a law more sacred than 
Magna Charta itself should be thrown aside, 
and that even the legal rights of the oppressed 
should be defeated by the fresh oppression of 
an Act of Indemnity. In former times,* adtSST 
War or actual rebellion had alone been *COft- 
sidered a justification of such a suspension of ttfr 
Englishman’s dearest right. * In 1795* both there 
causes, in an aggravated degree, existed at 
once : there was a foreign war carried on with 
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. the furious spirit of revolution, and there was a 
frightful rebellion in Ireland. Now externally 
all was quiet, unless indeed the dangers of that 
glorious peace (so cried up by the noble lords) 
were equal to all the horrors of the Fiench revo- 
lution. And as to Ireland, there, according to 
Ministerial accounts, all was cmiet ; though, to 
tell the truth, he (Lord Wellesley) could not 
help assenting to the saying of a facetious friend 
who had just left that country, “ that it was as 
quiet as gunpowder .” At all events Ministers 
should be cautious in their proceedings : they 
should feel that the present temper of the 
nation required to be treated with the utmost 
delicacy, and that every mode should be taken 
to convince the people that the Parliament did 
not outstep the just limits of necessity. As yet 
he had seen no evidence which could lead him 
to think that the danger was of sufficient form 
and dignity to require that the personal liberty 
of the subject should be violated. He would 
adjure their lordships to call to mind a noble 
saying of an illustrious statesman, the late lord 
Mansndd, who describing the conduct of the 
great sages and heroes of the revolution, ob- 
served with equal justice and beauty, that so 
well did they love the Constitution, that in the 
very acts which they found necessary for its sal- 
vation, they were anxious not to give even the 
slightest wound to liberty. He must take the li- 
berty of saying, that the report on which to-night’s 
measure was founded, was very defective ; and 
that the House should not proceed without 
further evidence. Before he concluded he must 
say one word, and that was, that while the 
House was passing an Act for the repression of 
sedition, it should not forget the causes which 
had first stirred up the discontent of the people. 
They should recollect the advice of Lord Ba- 
con, that “ the surest way to prevent seditions, 
is take away the matter of them.” They 
should in this spirit shew a readiness, increased 
rather than relaxed, to reduce all extravagant 
expenses, to remove all unnecessary burdens. 
No permanent goodt no real security, could 
accrue to the State, if the Parliament from alarm, 
however just, should suffer its attention to be 
diverted from the great object of public re- 
trenchment. (Hear, hear.) 

The Earl of Liverpool perfectly concurred 
with die noble lord, that, before such a mea- 
sure as that which had been proposed was 
adopted, it was highly expedient to consider 
what were the circumstances which had led 
to it, and who those persons* were to whom 
such extensive powers were to be intrusted; 
but upon some of the topics to which the noble 
lord h|4 referred he must remark, that they 
had just W much to do with the measure 
before :their lordships as any other proposi 
tion brought under the consideration of Par- 
liament. (Hear.) The noble lord had stated, 
Che was not prepared to deny that circum- 
ccs might arise in which such a measure 
? present might be necessary. The noble 
$ 
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lord acted wisely in making that concession ; for 
it would be recollected that on many occasions 
not only had that noble lord voted in favour of 
a bill similar to the one now proposed, but he 
had also taken a most active part in promoting 
such measures. The noble lord had said, 
however, that it was not sufficient that danger 
should exist in the country, or that a traitorous 
conspiracy should have been formed. He was 
most reaay to admit the proposition. Their 
lordships were fully aware that, four years ago, 
a very considerable part of the manufacturing 
districts of the country were in a most dis- 
tracted and disturbed state: that, a systematic 
conspiracy existed, and that a secret com- 
mittee was formed to deliberate what mea- 
sures were best to be adopted. The result 
was, the passing of some new laws, which 
had for their object the protection of the lives and 
property of the people : but at that time it never 
was proposed to suggest such a measure as the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act. It was 
the opinion of that committee that political 
evils were not the foundation of the state of 
things which then existed, at least that they 
were very distantly connected with it. He 
could state another instance which might ap- 
pear more applicable to the present state of* the 
country. When a noble friend of his was at 
the head of the department he had now the ho- 
nour to fill, a most wicked and diabolical con- 
spiracy had been formed against the person of 
his Majesty by Colonel Despard. The con- 
spiratoi s were, however, foiled in their attempts, 
were apprehended, and brought to punishment. 
Neither did he think it necessary on that occa- 
sion to have recourse to a measure like the 
present, because that was an isolated con- 
spiracy, and all its danger was extinguished 
by one blow. The noble lord had asked for a 
precedent exactly in point; this was hardly 
reasonable, as no two cases could be exactly 
alike; the great thing to shew was sufficient 
cause for the present measure. As to the 
attack which the noble loid had made on the 
peace, he had defended it when the treaties 
wcie laid oj. the tableland was ready to defend 
t again at the proper time : but he believed that 
t had never before enteud the mind of any sen- 
sible and judicious person to speak of that 
peace in such terms as those used by the noble 
lord. He was aware that there was a class of 
persons who disliked the peace on the same 
principles that they disliked the war, because 
they saw in it the overthrow of certain favourite 
hopes and opinions ; but he had never before 
heard any man of cool judgment ascribe such 
base motives and such injurious effects to a peace 
made under the most glorious circumstances, and 
heavenly believed more conducive to the happi- 
ness ana liberty of mankind than any other peace 
on record. (Hear, hear.) With respect to the 
causes of the present distress, there were various 
opinions; some imputed it to the transition 
from war to peace ; some to the paper currency; 
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and some to excessive taxation : but none til. creased danger, were sufficient ground to stand 
now had ascribed it to such causes as those upon, their lordships had* it in the present in- 
enumerated by the noble lord. For himself, hi stance ; for the present system of treason 
was ready to maintain, and to prove by docu- had spread through a great part of the coun- 
ments, that the trade and manufactures of thi try : it was a system whose branches were so 
country were never so extensive as during thi various, whose members weie so active, whose 
last two years. The great decay in trade ha< spirit was so politically malignant, that, in his 
arisen from the glut of former years, and conscience, he believed that the domestic danger 
the internal trade was suffering, owing to th< was far greater than in the year 1794 . He 
distressed state of the agricultural interest, was sure that it tended infinitely more to sap 
As to the alleged delay of calling Parliameni all morals, all religion, all principles of govern- 
together, he could say that the delay had been ment and social older, than any previous con- 
the result of the coolest deliberation, and r.fter spiracy. The conspirators of the present day 
repeated consultations : and that, if it was not had taken a lesson from the conspirators of 
called at an earlier period, it was because it was former times ; for they had learnt skill, cunning, 
felt that die evidence was not in such a shape and management : all of which served to render 
as could be presented to Parliament. Their them as dangerous as they intended to be mis- ‘ 
lordships would easily understand that though chievous. This was the general character of die 
the Government might entertain a serious combination, but in some parts die spirit was more 
anxiety about certain clubs and certain writings! malignant and desperate than in others. It was 
it did not follow that they could produce such for the purpose, therefore, of supporting the 
satisfactory evidence of the danger of such throne, of supporting the constitution, of pro- 
meetings and of such publications, as would tecting the peace, comfort, and happiness of 
justify Parliament in any legislative measure on every private family in the country ; it was with 
tin* subject. Indeed new information was daily a view of preserving to every man the peaceable 
coming to Ministers, and fresh facts had arrived enjoyment of his fire-side, that he asked of 
even while the committee was sitting. If, Pailiament to be intrusted with this power, a 
therefore, the Ministcis had decided wrong in power which he was willing to admit nothing 
delaying to call Parliament together, it was not but extraordinary circumstances, such as those 
because they undervalued that branch of the which now unhappily existed, should induce 
constitution, still less from the wish to dispense their lordships to intrust to any man, or any set 
with it : but because, under all circumstances, of men whatever. (Hear, hear.) 
and after the most serious consideration, they Earl Grey said, I hat at an earlier hour he might 
felt convinced that such delay would best pro- have been led to enter into all the circumstances 
mote the essential tranquillity of the kingdom : of this most important question ; but now it 
for if, when the first alarm was excited, they was utterly out of his power to acquit himself 
had, by assembling Parliament, drawn away satisfactorily, even according to his humble abi- 
from the places where they could be most use- lities, in defending -the cause of the people 
ful the different country gentlemen, the conse- of England against the most unnecessary and 
quences might have b*en most dangerous to uncalled for attack upon their liberties which 
the peace and even constitution of the realm, any Minister of the Ciown, in any period of 
lie attached as much impottancc as any man to our history, had ever attempted. Though he 
the Habeas Corpus Act, and was ready to thought his noble friend had strictly confined 
admit, that though not foimallv enactea till him* elf to the question then before their lord- 
the time of Charles II., yet it haa, in its main ships, in the view which he took of the effects 
objects, existed for a long time in the constitu- produced by the late peace, it was not his inten- 
tion of the country. Still, he had always a ion to follow the noble earl much at large in 
firm opinion, that the same laws cannot always hat part of his speech, which was to be consi- 
apply to the varying condition of a nation, dered as a reply to his noble friend. He must. 
Permanent laws, however good, might, in some however, contend that in his belief a very consi- 
cases, produce the most incurable mischief; dcrable portion of the dissatisfaction and 'dis- 
and the only rule which could be always ap- content which pervaded the more rational and 
plied at all times was, that as much liberty] thinking part of the community, was the result 
should be preserved as was conducive to the of that peace ; and he should be sorry to think 
general happiness. If this principle were cor- otherwise. He should be sorry to think that 
rect, it would follow, that extraordinary cir- ' Englishmen, enjoying all the blessings of a free 
cumstances sometimes require extraordinary Constitution themselves, had no sympathy for 
powers; and the only question would be, the lest of mankind to. whom these bfessirtgs 
whether Sufficient ground was shewn for the were denied ; he should be soiry to think that 
measures proposed to be adopted. It was a the cause of liberty, wherever pleaded, was a 
mistake to suppose that this act might not cause foreign to the he;u is of Englishmen ; he 
be suspended in time of peace as well as of hould be sorry if Englishmen could coldly 
war; for it was possible that more malig- ind passively behold oilier nations subjugated 
nant treason might exist during peace than by military force, especially when they re- 
war. If this increased malignity, this in- fleeted tha' those evil a emanated in a great d.:- 
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grte from our own Govemntent. (Hear, hear.) j would you have us summon Parliament before 
The noble earl had talked of the elorv with we had sufficient evidence to require coercive 
which the war was concluded, and tne liberty Tneasures ? And was this the only apology which 
which the peace had conferred upon Europe the noble lord had to offer ? Was the enactment 
and, certainly, as for as respected our anus, of penal statutes the only duty which Parliament 
as far as the glory of the illustrious general who had to perform in these times i He should have 
commanded our ttoops, and the bravery of the 1 thought it* might have found other duties. He 


troops themselves, were concerned, the circum- 
stances of this peace were unprecedented in 
our annals : but, *in his opinion, equal to the 
glory and renown of our arms was the disgrace 


should have imagined that its most natural and be- 
neficial duties would have been to conciliate the 
nation, by shewing a disposition to do all in its 
power for relieving the existing distress; by lis- 


of the negotiations. Where were we to seek ten ing attentively to the complaints iof the people, 
for that liberty and independence of which the j when they referred to proper objects ; and by 
noble earl bad boasted ? Was it to Genoa we an early adoption of that systematic and compre- 


Were to look for the due regard that had been 
jiaitf to the rights of an independent State ? 
Was it in Lombardy we should find that happi- 
ness and comfoit which the peace was asserted 


hensive retrenchment, which could alone pro- 
vide a substantial remedy for the present diffi- 
culties. Those, he conceived, were the first 
duties of Parliament, and the performance of 


to have produced ? Was it in Venice, now . them was infinitely more important than any 
blotted out of the map of independent nations 1 advantage that could accrue from leaving the 
in Europe, and consigned to a power which he members of that or the other House, at their 
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would not describe ? (Hear, hear.) Was it in 
Saxony, whose troops, deserting their Sovereign, 
placed themselves in the ranks of our own 
armies, to fight for the common cause, whose 
whole population united to assert the rights we 
rtea — was it to that 


that devoted count! y we 
must look for the verification of the noble earPs 
assertion ? But the noble earl had contended 
also, that the interests of our commeice and 
manufactures had not been neglected in the nc- 


counti y seats a few weeks longer. The noble 
earl, however, had certainly put the question 
then before their lordships, upon its true ground. 
A free Government could not constantly pos- 
sess those powers, which it might be necessary 
to grant in extraordinary emergencies. If they 
had it at all times, it would be found too strong 
for freedom ; while, on the other hand, if they 
were witliout it, in cases of extreme urgency 
and danger, there would be no safety for the 


gotiations. If the noble earl was really of that ( throne, the constitution, or the country. He 
opinion, let him go to the Exchange, and ask was ready to admit also, that in the best periods 
what benefits weie secuicd to this country in , of our history there were instances, when the 
return for the sacrifices we had made lor the j principles of our Constitution sanctioned the 
18 1 r ^ ■ * 1 ' L temporary suspension of it: but then, it was 

under circumstances of undeniable danger, and 
the wisdom of granting such a power, at such a 
time, was proved even by their lordships being 
assembled that night to deliberate fieelyupon 
the present question. He was entitled therefore 
to ask, was the danger now so great, so urgent, 
as to requite the application of this law, and 
was it of such a nature that it could not be re- 
pelled without it ? Upon that ground he was 
willing to a r gue the point. The noble earl had 
said, Sat even in the very year of the Revolu- 
tion (uttering the word rven with an emphasis 
that clearly indicated his triumph at the disco- 
very) the law of Habeas Corpus was suspended. 
He certainly could not deny the fact ; but he 
wholly differed from the noble earl in his infer- 
ence. That suspension was permitted at a time 
of unquestionable danger and difficulty, when 


whole of Europe, and hear the answer he 
would receive. He was ready to admit, indeed, 
that one great cause of our difficulties was the 
depression of our agriculture ; but did not the 
state of the foreign market, also contribute to 
them ? The noble earl had indulged in a curi- 
ous argument upon that subject. After main- 
taining that our commerce during the last two 
years had been as great, if not greater, than at 
any former period, ne arrived at the unexpected 
conclusion, that the foreign markets were now 
glutted, and hence the stagnation of our manu- 
facturer at home. Whence did that glut arise? 
' Was it .not true that every power on the conti- 
nent had manifested the greatest jealousy of pur 
Commercial system ? Had they not imposed 
restrictive regulations, in a spirit scarcely less 
vindictive than that which* produced the Berlin 
and Milan Decrees ? He contended, that with 


so many opportunities, with so many claims the Crown was unsettled, when the Sovereign 
upon the f nendly dispositions of the continental was newly seated on his throne, when his claim 
powers, his Majesty’s Minister ha4 tiot entered was not generally recognised, when his enemies 
fairly into those arrangements ; they had neg- were daring and active, and when the^xiled fa- 
lectcd the interests of the country in that re- mily was fomenting cabals and stirring up enter- 
spect, and to that neglect the present embar- prises for the recoveiy of their lost dominion, 
rassments and distress were in some degree at- Such a period was, of all others, the one most 
tributabJe. The noble earl had endeavoured to likely to be fertile in conspiracies and plots s 
justify the not calling Parliament together ear- but even then our ancestors, jealous of their 
lier ; and he begged their lordships’ attention to freedom, would not consent to part with it for 
his arguments. What ! said the noble earl, more than a month at a time. What compari- 
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son, however, was there between those dangers 
and the present ? But if precedents were to be 
resorted to, let their lordships look a little 
further. In 1 695, when the life of King William 
was threatened by foreign emissaries and do- 
mestic traitors, wnen there was an avowed plot 
to assassinate him, and when the country was 
menaced with invasion, in that very year, in the 
midst of all those dangers, our ancestors passed 
the celebrated statute for regulating trials of 
high treason, securing to persons accused of that 
enormous crime, every facility of defence, and 
which now formed one of the brightest pages of 
our legislative code. (Hear, hear.) He wished, 
therefore, when precedents were quoted, in justi- 
fication of the present measure, that the spirit 
which animated our ancestors should be follow- 
ed throughout, and that it might be imagined 
that every thing was done when the power of 
Government was secured, without remembering 
that the people also had an interest in the pre- 
servation of their own liberties and freedom. 
(Hear, hear.) The instance he alluded to was 
the first, and, with one exception, the only time, 
in which the law of Habeas Corpus had been 
suspended, without the existence of foreign 
war or domestic rebellion. In 1715 there was 
aiebellion: in 1 745 there was a rebellion ; in 
1704, in 1798, and in 1801, there was a war 
with France and a rebellion in Ireland. The 
single exception in time of peace was in 1722, 
when a plot was discovered against the Sove- 
reign, connected with the schemes of the Pre- 
tender, who published a proclamation, desiring 
tlie King of England to retire to his dominions 
in Geimany, where he very modestly offered to 
pi ocure him the title of prince. The enemy 
was then to have received assistance from some 
of the first persons in this country. Some of 
the conspirators belonged to that House, and 
many of them were actually seized and impri- 
soned ; the first duke of the realm was sent to 
the Tower upon suspicion; and it appeared 
that many foreign officers were engaged to take 
the' command of the troops. But was that a 
danger like the present ? No one would ven- 
ture to compare the two cases. Yet, under such 
circumstances, even the proposition for suspend- 
ing the Habeas Corpus was strongly resisted, 
ana in the House of Commons the minority 
was 193 to 246. At that time too it should be 
recollected that the Crown had an army which 
did not exceed 20,000 men, while now we have 
a standing army, for Great Britain aloue, of four 
times that amount. Nor wrfs that the only dif- 
ference. There was then a pretender to the 
Crown, who still retained numerous and powerful 
adherents. Now both kingdoms were under the 
sway of an undisputed and legitimate succession. 
Besides, what was the influence of the Crown 
at that time compared with its present influence ? , 
(Hedr, hear*) Fortified and entrenched as 
they were to the very teeth, by that influence* 
ana by a large military force, he would ask, had 
they no other securities still ? Let them look 
at their laws. There were enactments which 
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restrained the liberties of thepress^wWch regu- 

oatbs^-and yet they 'came to ask for a suspen- 
sion of the Habeas Corpus Act. (Hear, hear. ) 
He did not wish to underrate the danger that 
might exist ; he could have no interest in doing 
so. Whatever of rank or of property he pos- 
sessed, he was anxious, like every other man, to 
transmit unimpaired to his children: and if 
the schemes mentioned in the report of their 
lordships’ committee were capable of being car- 
ried into effect, he could not be so foolish as not 
to know, that he must be among its victims. 
Whatever, therefore, hemight do or say in re- 
sisting the present motion, could only be from 
what ne considered his paramount duty. In the 
first place then, he contended that any conspi- 
racy attended with an utter improbability of 
success, as the present was allowed to be, was 
not a case that called for a suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus. What was the nature and cha- 
racter of this conspiracy? They knew the 
chief actors in it; for the Report distinctly 
stated, that they were the persons who at- 
tempted to excite an insurrection on the 2d of 
December. Who were they ? Persons of great 
consequence and connexions in the country, 
whose co-operation gave a formidable charactei 
to the attempt ? No. They were miserable 
wretches reduced to the lowest poverty and 
distress, who would probably have been driven 
to seek relief on the highway, if there had not 
been a prospect that the discontents of the 
country were such as might prompt many to 
follow their wild schemes. What was their 
object ? To produce insurrection, by calling 
persons together under the pretence or seeking 
Parliamentary Reform, without any previous 
conceit and design, and trusting wholly to 
chance for the means of stimulating their instru- 
ments in the work of sedition. That was the 
whole extent of the plot ; and the attempt was 
made in die way that was projected. The mob 
assembled at Spaficlds ; they were addressed m 
inflammatory language : to be sure, they were 
provided with ammunition? having about 20 or .so 
balls and a pound of gunpowder concealed in 
the foot of an old stocking. They were not 
followed by more than two or three hundred 
persons, who plundered a few gunsmiths’ shops, 
and a gentleman received a wound, from which 
he sincerely hoped he would recover. Such 
excesses ought, undoubtedly, to be repressed 
and punished ; but in order to do so, was it ne- 
cessary to suspend the Habeas Corpus ? Those 
formidable rioters fled cycn at the very mention 
of a dragoon ; they, did not wait to see their 
horses’ heads at the top of a street, so admira- 
ble were the military arrangements of that great 
General, Lord Viscount Sid mouth, than whom* 
Bunhill-fields never saw a bi aver commander. 
(a laugh.) His lordship then took a review 
of the different societies designated in the Re- 
port, and the circulation of seditious and blas- 
phemous publications, as there described, ob- 
serving that there were laws and Acts of Par- j 
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liftgient, chiefly of modem date, under whid 
• atnpese offences might be prosecuted and pu- 
nfsned With regard to the statute to which 
he had before alluded, respecting societies hav 
ing secret committees and secret correspond 
ence, he had read the Act that morning, and h< 
thought it as strong as it could be made againsi 
societies of the description mentioned in the 
Report. With respect t6 what they had heard 
of profane parodies upon the Church service, 
there was little that could be called new in them, 
however reprehensible. They must all be aware 
that at a former period a parody upon the 
Litany was written, even by a dignitary of the 
Church, which h »d never been selected as any 
object of marked reprobation. As to the blas- 
phemy there might be in these modern produc- 
tions, were there not laws to punish it, were 
there not equally laws to punish sedition ? The 
members of societies, associated for the purposes 
of unlawful combinations, might be punished 
under the existing laws : seditious publications 
might be punished under the Acr of 1797, which 
provides for the safety of the King’s person. 
With all these provisions, therefore, surely it 
ought to be distinctly proved that they were 
insufficient to meet the evil, before new and ex- 
traordinary enactments were resoited to. It 
was not because they happened to have an in- 
capable Attorney-General, or a negligent and 
inattentive Secretary of State, that the liberties 
of the people were to be suspended, nor were 
Ministers to call upon that House to repair the 
consequences of their own laches , by enacting 
laws oppressive to the community. Would 
it not have been a much wiser policy in the 
Ministers of the Ciown to have resorted only 
to those measures which were strict! v called for 
by existing circumstances, and which would 
have met with unanimous support ? How much 
would this have added to the real strength of 
the Government, how much would it have 
tended to keep down the spirit of discontent ? 
Much of that spirit arose from the extreme 
pressure of distress, and surely it was of no 
small importance to satisfy the people that no- 
thing more was wished to be done than what 
was actually necessary for the security of the 
State, and the welfare of the community. As 
to the precedent of 1794, unnecessary as he 
thought it was then, and was proved to have 
been, he thought his noble friend had shewn 
that the situation of the counti y was then very 
materially different from what it now was. He, 
for one, would have consented to„a new law for 
preventing meetings in the open air without 
a previous notice to the magistrate, signed by 
seven respectable householders, and for pre- 
venting them from adjourning suen meetings 
from tfthe to. time with <i sort of menacing ex- 
pectation, as his noble friend had happily ex- 
ressed it, of the proceedings of Parliament, or 
e would have consented to a measure for pre- 
venting such Meetings within a certain distance 
from the metropolis during the meeting of Par- 
liament. He would have agreed to such a mea- 
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sure, because he conceived such meetings called 
by unauthorized individuals, as productive of 
great evil, in the spirit to which they gave biith, 
and the riot and turbulence they tended to pro- 
duce. He would also have most willingly and 
cheerfully consented to a bill for the better se- 
curity of the person of the Prince Regent. 
These two measures would, he conceived, to- 
gether with the existing laws, have been amply 
sufficient to meet all the evils of the sedition, or 
the traitorous conspiracy dwelt upon in the Re- 
port. Had these measures only been resoited 
to, the unanimity of Parliament would have 
been secured in their support, an advantage un- 
questionably of the greatest magnitude, for 
would it not tend rather to increase the discon- 
tent, when it was found that the measures pro- 
posed by the Government, met with opposition 
m Parliament on the expiess ground that they 
unnecessarily infringed upon the libeities of the 
people ? What was, in fact, the danger ? Was 
it not clearly proved, that whatever was the 
spirit that existed, or the projects entcitained, 
they were confined entirely to the lower classes 
of the people ? None of the higher, or scai cely 
any of the middle ranks, weic implicated. What 
then could be effected ? Those who had the 
best means of judging of the tiue character of 
the French Revolution, weie decidedly of opi- 
nion, that had not the system that led to it been 
supported by the wealth and influence of no 
less a pel son than the Duke of Orleans, and by 
the talents and means of persons in the highest 
ranks of society, that Revolution could not have 
been effected. The danger, theieforc, was not 
of that imminent nature that the Ministers of 
he Crown would have the House believe. It 
might, he was peisuaded, be effectually met 
,nd guarded against by the enactments aheady 
existing, with the addition of those he had 
alludeci to, and in which he was ready to con- 
cur. Ho w came it, besides, that all this danger 
was not seen long since ? The noble Secretary 
of State seamed to have had no apprehension 
of danger bom the lirst meeting in Spafields ; 

»i did the abuse which was lavished upon the 
ipponents of Ministers in a greater degree than 
upon Minisieis themselves, seive to shut the 
yes of the noble viscount to the danger which 
he professed afterwaids to discover ? It was 
eally impossible to contemplate, without the 
most ludicrous sensations, the interview which 
took place between the principal orator upon 
;hat occasion and the noble Secretary of State. 
The contrasted manners, the opposition of cha- 
racter, the mildness of the noble Secretary, and 
the tone assumed by the otlier, was altogether 
scene which would have been highly aivert- 
ng to a by-stander. Nothing, however, of 
(anger at that time seemed to have been dis- 
:overed ; it was only on a sudden some time 
fterwards that all the danger seemed to have 
>urst upon the Ministers, and now, without 
any proof of the insufficiency of the ordinary 
laws, they were to be callea upon to suspend 
the liberties of the people, He was glad, how* 
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»*ver, to find that it was thought not pecessary 
to extend this measure to Ireland ; he trusted it 
would therefore be deemed unnecessary to keep 
up so large a force in that part of the United 
Kingdom, and that thus a considerable saving 
would be effected* He also trusted that this 
acknowledged state of tranquillity, this admitted 
loyalty in J reland, would induce a favourable 
consiaeiation on the part of the Ministers of the 
Crown of the claims to civil rights of a large 
portion of his Majesty's subjects in that part of 
*hc United Kingdom, and that they would at 
length receive what they had so long and 
anxiously sought for, and what they were justly 
entitled to, a free participation in the common 
rights of the subjects of the realm. He could 
not conclude without again expressing his deep 
regiet that Ministers had not rather chosen to 
ensure the unanimity of Parliament by moderate 
measures, than thus to increase discontent by 
measures for abridging and suspending the li- 
berties of the subject — measures, unfortunately, 
which, by the increased discontent they gene- 
lated, tended to others still stronger, and thus 
ultimately to the utter subversion of the Consti- 
tution. It was impossible to contend, that 
powers were wanting to provide for the safety 
of the country. Was the British Constitution, 
as he had read in a celebrated writer, as variable 
as the weather ? Was it only fit to sail “ on 
the smooth surface of a summer sea,” and when 
“ the tempest rages and the whirlwind roars ?” 
was it not able to carry us through our dangers ? 
Such was not his opinion of the British Consti- 
tution. Upon these grounds he should dissent 
to the second reading of this bill, and should 
not have thought himself worthy of a seat in 
that House, if he had not raised his voice against 
a measure which, in his conscience, he thought 
would be one of the most fatal in its conse- 
quences that had been ever adopted by Parlia- 
ment. { Hear 9 hear,) 

Tiie Duke of Sussex, differing as he did from 
the noble lords opposite, felt it his duty never- 
theless to say, that he believed they acted from 
the purest motives. He believed, that what 
they proposed, was from a regard to the Con- 
stitution ; yet, he could not avoid saying, that 
from personal knowledge, he saw no grounds 
to believe that such a conspiracy ever existed 
as that of whose existence the noble lords over 
the way attempted to persuade the House. He 
was present at the examinations which had taken 
place before his worthy friend the present Lord 
Mayor, at the Mansion-house : he could not 
lend himself to support the idea of any conspi- 
racy ever existing, and, in his opinion, he was 
the more confirmed, when he considered the 
amount of the subscription raised preparatory 
to the far famed 2d day of December. That 
subscription, would their lordships believe it, 
amounted to no less than the formidable and 
enormous sum of ten pounds sterling ! ! ( Hear , 
hear , and a laugh J For the waggon hired on 
that memorable occasion, 1 /. hadTbeen first of 
all paid, and 2/. afterwards, and he believed 
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there was at this moment lOr. of the hire yet to 
pay. ( Hear , hear, hear.) With respect to the 
ammunition with which thiS waggon was load- 
ed, that ammunition had been placed an the 
waggon at the head of Chancery-lane, and was 
contained in what ? Why, in an old stocking, 
( Hear , hear), and it consisted of 50 balls, none 
of which would fit a pistol. (Hear, hear, hear.) 
There was a tremendous cannister in the wag- 
gon, containing no less than one pound weight ! 
I Hear , . hear.) Really when such were the 
mighty facts of this case, when such were all 
the proof's of this conspiracy, he would ask 
were their lordships prepared to say they would 
go beyond the limits of the present existing 
laws ? Were they really disposed to magnify 
such molehills into mountains ? (Hear, hear.) 
Attached to the venerable fabric of the British 
Constitution, no man would ever feel more 
anxious than himself to take every precaution 
to prevent that fabric being dilapidated, but 
never could he consent to the adoption of mea- 
sures for abridging the liberty of Englishmen, 
for depriving them of their native, their legiti- 
mate rights, when there was no case made out 
to justify such measures being adopted. (Hear, 
hear.) Glorying in the name of a Briton, be- 
cause that name was connected with every thing 
dear to the human heart, he could only say, 
that while he lived, he should ever consider it 
his highest honour to maintain, unimpaired, the 
sacrea rights of Britons. (Hear, hear, hear.) 
This was a subject nearly as serious as voting 
life and death, guilty or not guilty ; and it was 
impossible to vote away the liberties of English- 
men in this manner. The duty of an honest 
man was only to vote on that side on which his 
conscience lies, and therefore he should sit 
down in voting against the measure. (Hear, hear.) 

Lord Grenville considered the question now 
before their lordships to be one of the most im- 
portant that had ever engaged die attention of 
Failiament, and while he was aware of that im- 
portance, he trusted their lordships would give 
iim credit when he said, that no man qould 
have moie hesitation than he had in sanctioning 
the measure now proposed for their lordships 
to adopt, especially in a time of peace. His 
noble fi iend (Earl Grey) had jusdy observed, 
that the proper question before their Iprdships 
was, whether at this important crisis there was 
such a case made out, as would justify their 
loidships in suspending the Habeas CQipus Act. 
He, for one, acknowledged he had seen that 
case sufficiently made out* He was old enough 
to lemember tnc riots of 1780, when the me- 
tropolis was for five days in the hands of an 
Infuriated mob, which at first consisted of as 
few persons as those collected at Spafields, but 
which, as their lordships knew, was soon in- 
creased by immense numbers. If their lord- 
ships would look to more modern occurrences, 
they would find sufficient in the history of ill- 
fated Fiance, to shew the baneful consequences 
resulting from attempts to undermine moral and 
religious habits. For one, he was decidedly of 
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opinion, that the revolution of that country had 
.ran accelerated by nothing so much as the pub- 
lication of pamphlets of a most irreligious and 
seditious nature, which were given to the lowest 
and most ignorant of the people, whom the 
want of education rendered to a considerable 
extent savage. He was persuaded that some 
extraordinary legislative measures were neces- 
sary in the present crisis. Never would the 
revolution in France have been accomplished 
had the morals and religion of the community 
not been subverted, and he begged to assure 
their lordships, that when once the religious 
habits of a country were attempted to be un- 
dermined by the sophistry, or ridicule of the 
profane, when once her sacred institutions were 
turned into scorn, there existed but little hope 
for that country. He would not enter at pre- 
sent into the question respecting Annual Parlia- 
ments and Universal Suffrage, nut he certainly 
would assure their Lordships, that the manner 
in which that question was at the present mo- 
ment agitated through the Umpire, deserved 
their serious attention, for he was persuaded, 
that the name of Parliamentary Reform was 
assumed to cover a wild project which must 
end in the total and irremediable overthrow of 
the country. These projects of Universal Suf- 
frage and Annual Parliaments were not sub- 
mitted to individuals capable of judging of their 
propriety, but on the contrary were directed 
to the poorest and most wretched classes, 
who were thus taught to look upon them as 
their ancient and imprescriptible rights; but, 
unfortunately for its supporters, that part of 
the Constitution they referred to was some 
hundred years prior to where the true and au- 
thentic history of the country had commenced. 
,Thus were tire most insidious attempts made use 
of to subvert the principles of the poor, and to 
^cherish ideas which had no existence except- 
ing in the visionary minds of those who pro- 
mulgated them* He certainly thought the ex- 
perience of the last six months had justified 
some! extraordinary measures, for it would be 
i» mockery, to speak of the protection we 
enjoyed under our laws, when it was seen by 
experience that the peace of the country could 
,be< disturbed whenever madmen chose. On 
looking at this subject, he did not think it 
necessary to go into a sort of comparative 
scale of the dangers of the present moment 
v&b the dangers of former periods : because, in 
the fluctuating state of society and nations, he 
thought it hardly possible to select one or two 
Striking circumstances, and to say that the ab- 
sence of some circumstance in this case, which 
there was in another, must put ou^ef conside- 
ration those evils which it was necessary to 
guard against. Never, till the present moment, 
was the hope entertained in this country of de- 
taching the minds of the great mass of the peo- 
ple, not from this or that sect of religion, but 
from all religion whatever. The seditious wri- 
>4trf Qf the present day, who deluged the coun- 
t^and, filled the air with their ignorant and 
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wicked productions, did not make it a question 
b^r whom the Government should be adminis- 
tered, but whether a Government should exist 
at all ; whether the whole frame and constitu- 
tion of the country was not so corrupt as not to 
call for a mere Reform of Parliament, but such 
a Reform as would amount to a complete insur- 
rection. It was not for the security of this or 
that individual, or of this or that class of per- 
sons, but it was for the security of the whole 
community that he thought it necessary that 
Parliament should interfere to arm Ministers 
with those powers which, he feared, were the 
only means left to protect the safety and secu- 
rity of the nation. How it was that the law 
was not sooner enforced, and that the evil was 
allowed to reach so great a height, without any 
measures having been adopted to check its pro- 
gress, he was unable to say : but it was sumci- 
cient for him, for the present purpose, to be 
convinced, that the evil had in fact advanced to 
a magnitude which required this measure. He 
deeply regretted that it should be necessary to 
suspend the Habeas Corpus Act, even for the 
shortest time: but since that was necessary, 
he was happy that the suspension had not been 
extended beyond a period when the subject 
might be reconsidered by the present Parlia- 
ment. God grant that it might not be neces- 
sary to continue the suspension longer than the 
earliest period mentioned. But if the circum- 
stances of the country should remain as they 
were, he must vote for its further continuance, 
from a conviction that it was justified by the 
necessity of the case. 

The Duke of Glocester was sorry to detain 
their loidships even for a moment longer at that 
late hour, but he could not reconcile it to him- 
self to give a silent vote on this most important 
question. No man could possibly be more un- 
willing than he was to support any measure for 
the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act : but 
he was convinced of the necessity of the mea- 
sure, und**r the present circumstances of the 
country» and would therefore join his noble 
fiiend in voting for the second reading of this 
bill, regretting, at the same time, that he was 
compelled to differ from so many other noble 
and respected friends. 

Lord Holland did not mean to discuss the 
subject at any length in the present exhausted 
state of the House, and rose to say a few words, 
merely because, on a question of such magni- 
tude, he could not rest satisfied with giving a 
silent vote. The general subject had been so 
well explained on Both sides of the House, that 
it was unnecessary to recur to it. The only 
question was, whether the necessity existed for 
resorting to extraordinary measures : and then, 
whether if the necessity did exist for some extra- 
ordinary proceeding, the present measure was 
that which was best calculated to answer the 
intended purpose. With respect to the course 
adopted m 1794, it would be recollected that 
other measures had then been resorted to. The 
Habeas Corpus Act was not suspended in 1795; 
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nor during the dissolution of Parliament ; and 
he hoped it never would be suspended' in such 
circumstances. It should be observed, that 
though the complaint now was that there was a 
decay of' all religion among the people, the in- 
crease of the Methodists had often been lamented 
in that House. The two things were incompa- 
tible, and if Methodism had spread to so great 
an extent among the people, that very circum- 
stance created a very strong degree of doubt as 
to the necessity of tne present measure. It did 
not appear to him that the present Ministers 
were at all likely to exercise these new powers 
with harshness and cruelty : but still there must 
be a bias on their minds to create an alarm in the 
country, because otherwise the distresses were 
such that they run a risk of being unseated. 
Upon the whole, he could not think himself 
justified in voting for the second reading of the 
bill at present, Because three previous requisites 
were wanting. In the first place, it had not been 
shewn that existing laws were inadequate to 
answer the purpose : secondly, it had not 
been shewn that they had been enforced, 6uch 
as they were : a fact so obvious, that his noble 
friend (Grenville) admitted that he was unable 
to account for the circumstance : thirdly, it did 
not appear that this was the proper mode to 
meet the evil. 

The House then divided on the motion for the 
second reading of the bill, 

Content 84 Not Content - - - 23 

Proxies - - - - 66 Proxies 12 

ISO 35 

Majority ..*--- 115 . 

The bill was then read a second time, com- 
mitted, reported, read a third time, and passed. 
Adjourned at two o’clock. 
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Duke of Bedford Visct. Torringtou 

Duke of Argyll Lord Say and Sole 

Marquis Wellesley Lord St. John. 

Earl of Derby Lord Montfvirt 

Earl of Thanet Lord Holland 

Earl of Essc>: Lord Foley 

Earl of Albemarle Lord Auckland 

Earl Grosvenor Lord Alvanley 

Earl of Rosslyn Lord Krskiue 

Earl Crey 

PROXIFS. 

Duke of Devonshire Earl of Darlington 

Duke of Leinster Earl of St. Vincent 

Marquis of Dowushire Viscount Anson 

Earl of Jersty Viscount Clifden 

Earl Cowper Lord Byron 

Earl of Waldegrave Lord Ponsonby 

PROTEST 

IN THE HOUSE OF LORDS, AGAINST THE BILL 
FOR SUSPENDING THE HABEAS CORPUS. 
Dissentient, — Because it does not appear 
to us, that, in the Report of the Secret Com- 
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mittee, there has been stated such a case of im- 
minent and pressing danger, as may not beauf-. 
ficiently provided againttby the powers of the 
Executive Government under the existing Laws, 
and as requires the Suspension of the most im- 
portant security of the Liberty of the Country. 

Augustus Frederick. Grey. 

Bedford. WeHesley. 

Albemarle. Thanet. 

Foley. Grosvenor. 

Sundndge. Auckland. 

Alvanley. St. John. 

• Montfort. Say and Sele* 

Essex. Rosslyn. 

Lauderdale. Vassal Holland. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Monday, February 24. 
Parliamentary Reform.] Sir F. Burden 
presented petitions from Ludlow, Driffield, 
Blackburn, &c. praying for Retrenchment and 
Reform. Ordered to lie on the table. ^ 

Sir R. Fergusson , in presenting a petition from 
Perth, in favour of Parliamentary Reform, pro- 
tested against the attempts made to confound 
those who were desirous of Reform, with those 
who were desirous of revolution ; thereby mak- 
ing a libellous attack on the great mass of the 
nation. {Heart hear.) This was more particu- 
larly the case with respect to the iphabhants of 
Scotland, who, though zealous reformers, were 
among the most loyal of his Majesty’s sub- 
jects. ( Heart hear .) 

The petition was ordered to lie on the table. 
Mr. Staniforth presented a petition from 
Hull, praying for Economy and Reform. 

On the motion that it be laid on the table, 

Mr. Brougham observed, that he had received 
a communication from a gentleman at Hull, a 
warm friend to the constitution, who had assu- 
red him that the meeting at which the petition 
originated, was most folly attended, and that 
nothing could be more temperate and orderly 
than tne conduct of the persons assembled. 
This was not an exception to the general circum- 
stances: quite the contrary. With one solitary 
exception, at all the meetings called for the 
purpose of petitioning Parliament for Reform, 
the proceedings had been carried on with a 
peaceful and decorous spirit, that would 60 ho- 
nour to any cause. (Heart hear.) 

The petition was ordered to lie on the table. 
Mr. Qas hell presented a petition from Wake- „ 
field, for Economy and Parliamentary Reform. . 
— Ordered to lie on the table. # 

Finance Committee.] Sir J. Newport* in 
consequence of the indifferent state of his h eaitfa» 
requested that his name might be withdrawn 
from the Committee on Public Expenditure. 
After a few words from Mr. D. Gilbert* l a ftjfe fr 
mg the circumstance, Sir /. Newport^ name 
was accoidinglv withdrawn; and, oh Ole mo- 
tion of hlr. Brougham , that of Mr. Robert Smith 
was substituted. j 

Petition from Mr. Hunt.] Lord Cochrane 
moved, that a petition should be read which], 
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within the last ten minutes had been put into hi; 
hand. It came from an individual who wai 
Wadv to prove at the bar of the House, th< 
falsehood of certain imputations on the public 
that had lately appeared in the journals as the 
report of the secret committee. He (Lord C., 
thought there could be no doubt, that allega- 
tions of this nature should be examined before 
the House proceeded to suspend the liberties o; 
the country. The individual in question stated: 
that Lord Sidmouth knew beforehand the pro- 
posals and intentions of the paities who excited 
the tumult at Spafields ; that certain instruments, 
resembling pike-heads, had been ordered, by a 
person in the dress of a gamekeeper, to be made 
at the shop of one Bentley ; that those instru- 
ments were nothing more nor Jess than pikes, 
for securing the head of a fish-pond against 
marauders ; that certain police-officers had 
corns to this same Bentley, and had ordered him 
to fabricate some more spikes similar to those he 
had made for the gamekeeper : and that these 
imitations, fabricated by such oiders, were the 
pike-heads produced before the committee of 
secrecy. The petition contained much other 
curious matter, for the truth of which he (Lord 
C.) did not hold himself responsible ; but he 
thought that it ought to be examined into, and 
a committee appointed for the purpose, because 
it would be satisfactory, that the proceedings of 
the House should be grounded on tiuth, 01 that 
if the allegations contained in the petition were 
false, the individual who had attempted thus to 
impose on the House, should be severely pu- 
nished for his contempt of their pioceedings. 
It appeared to him a most extraordinai y circum- 
stance, that though a private person, when ac- 
cused, was allowed to exculpate himself in the 
best manner he could, the whole people of 
England should be condemned, unheard, by a 
selected committee, (and all knew how com- 
mittees were selected.) This was so extraor- 
dinary and unjust, that he there, w his seat, 
protested against it, and he trusted the House 
would not sanction such a proceeding by its 
vote, when it was notorious that no serious dis- 
turbances had taken place. It was true, that 
a small body, calling themselves Spenceaus, had 
ipeditated an attack on the property of the 
country : but they were not above 100 in num- 
ber, even in the opinion of the Loid Mayor; 
that a few desperate individuals might have evil 
Resigns he had no doubt, but that the constitu- 
tion was in danger from any such wretched in- 
dividuals, no one could seriously*! magine. The 
petitioner himself on his way to the Spafields 
meeting met those coming fiom it who were 
said to naye hired the waggon from which such 
inflammatory speeches had been made ; that it 
Was extraordinary that the Courier should have 
Stated those resolutions to have been made 
afe part of the proceedings of the meeting, < 
winch were absolutely rejected by the petitioner , 1 
and Which Ministers were in possession of long 
before the meeting. It was averred in the i 
petition, that so for from Spafields haying] 
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been fixed on with any settled design, Palace- 
yard was the place originally chosen for the 
meeting; from whence there could have been 
no intention of attacking the Bank or the Tower. 
The petition from Henry Hunt, of Middleton- 
cottage, near Andover, was then read. It stated 
in substance, that the petitioner had been the 
mover of several petitions which had been fa- 
vourably received by both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and of one in particular at the Spafields 
meeting, which had been received by his Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent ; that he had lately 
read the report of the secret committee, which, 
as far as he was able to disentangle it, endea- 
voured to shew that Spafields had been chosen 
as the centre for an attack on the Bank and on 
the Tower; and that at the second meeting, the 
banners of revolution had been unfurled, and an 
insurrection actually begun. The pike-heads 
had actually been fabricated, and delegates ap- 
pointed from different meetings in the country. 
With respect to the first allegation, the peti- 
tioner, as he could not know the thoughts of 
men, could say nothing, but he tiusted a sim- 
ple narration would remove all suspicion fiom 
those who were principally concerned in the 
business of the day. The petitioner, while 
in the country, had received a letter from 
a person of the name of Preston, request- 
ing his attendance at a meeting to be held in 
Spafields ; he wrote to know the object of the 
meeting, and received for answer a newspaper 
called die Independent Whig, which contained 
an advertisement dated from die Carlisle Aims, 
and addressed to the distressed mechanics, ma- 
riners, and others of the metropolis. Petitioner 
hesitated not to accept the invitation, and at- 
tended the meeting ; he found there a memorial 
ready prepared, which a stranger put into his 
hand. Petitioner finding it contained proposi- 
tions he could not approve, and, among others, 
one to lead the people to Carlton-house, refused 
to accede to it, and moved instead, that a peti- 
n should be presented by himself to the 
Prince Regent. John Dyer had furnished Mr. 
Gifford, the magistrate, with a copy of the 
other resolutions, which were in the bands of 
Lord Sidmouth before the meeting was con- 
vened ; so that whatever took place was owing 
to the connivance of those who knew before- 
hand what would be proposed. With respect 
to the second allegation in the report of the 
committee, there was nothing like previous con- 
cert in the transactions of the meeting. A second 
day had been appointed without any decided 
preference, but only with a view to the probable 
meeting of Parliament ; at that meeting the pe- 
titioner was to carry down the Prince Regent’s 
tnswer to the petition that had been presented 
him ; the petitioner had informed Lord Sid- 
mouth of this, who, so far from making any 
objection, or-advising petitioner not to ao so, 
said that petitioner’s presence appeared to have 

E revented mischief ; so that his lordship could 
ave had no desire to prohibit die meeting. The 
petitioner* and others connected with him, had 
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nothing to do with the unhappy disturbances on 
the day of the Spafields meeting. He met the 
riotei s on his way to the meeting, and proceed- 
ed to the place appointed, where the strong- 
est lesolutions were passed against violence 
and tumult ; so that at a third meeting, much 
nioie numerous than either of the preceding, 
aery thing passed off in the most orderly man- 
ner. As to the pike-heads, he was ready to 
shew that a person oft the name of Bentley had 
been employed by a gamekeeper, to make 
spikes foi tin. pi enervation of fish in a fish-pond ; 
that the fust set succeeding extremely well, 
iiioj c had ben ordered; and that after this, 
Bnuhv had been sent for to Bow-street, and 
on lend to make others similar, as a copy of 
xvh it he had furnished the gamekeeper with. 
J)i legates from Hampden Clubs having been 
mentioned, the petitioner begged to shew that 
they weic not termed delegates, but deputies; 
that they had met only three times, and that in 
an open 1 00 . 11 , to which newspaper reporters 
weic admitted; that they had separated by an 
absolute dissolution, and not by an adjournment; 
noj weie they to meet again in March, as was 
rllegi d in the report of the committee. — The 
petition v/as ordeied to he on the table. 

kU'OHT OF THE SECRET COMMITTEE. — S E- 
joi nous Meetings Bill.] Mr. Brogden brought 
up the Repoit of the Committee appointed 
to scai eh the Lords’ Journal with respect to the 
proceedings of the Secret Committee appointed 
tn thur loidships to examine into the sealed 
pupu > lecentiy presented for their consideration. 
J'h' Repoit comprehended the Report present- 
ed to the House of Lords, by their lordships’ 
Committee, and was ordered to be printed. 

Loid Castlercagh then rose, and, in adverting 
to the importance of the question he was about 
to bung before the notice of the House, stated, 
that h< had never felt himself in a more painful 
situation. It was his duty, and it had been the 
duty of other men in public situations during 
these latter times, to submit to the mortification 
of calling on Parliament for extraordinary 
powers at periods of extraordinary danger ; but 
seveie as that duty was at all times, it must be 
peculiarly painful and grievous for him to find 
that it was now imposed on him, not at a period 
of war and confusion, but after the return of 
peace, and when it might have been hoped that 
tranquillity had been restored within, as well as 
without the kingdom. He should have hoped, 
that after the dreadful record that the whole 
woi ld had been furnished with, of the sufferings 
inflicted by a neighbouring nation on themselves 
and others, by an unprincipled overthrow of all 
that was established and sacred ; after die me- 
morable lesson taught us by the fall of all those 
who had commenced the scene of plunder and 
devastation ; after the dangers and sufferings in 
which all had been involved by the dreadful 
convulsion, we should, on the return of peace, 
on die close of a war that had so proudly res- 
cued us from impending destruction, have sat 
4own to contemplate in tranquil thankfulness, 
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i the dangers we had escaped. He should have 
thought it difficult to fina any individual ip Bus 
country, so devoid of all principle? or so prone* 
to be acted on by profligate ana abandoned ad- 
venturers, as to render it necessary to call on 
Parliament for its interference* But much as he 
might have flattered himself that few of such £ 
description could now exist, or that they were 
unlikely to occasion any great poition of evil, 
yet no one, he thought, could lopk at that des- 
perate and audacious spirit which had grown 
out of the French revolution, without feelinfft 
that so long as a spark of that spirit remained, 
so long as a hope could exist of gaining any 
thing by -the confusion and destruction of aU 
order and government: desperate men might 
arise, who would endeavour, at all hazards, eves 
to the disregard of life, to make themselves 
masters not only of the reins of state, but also 
of all the property of this great country. It 
might be matter of surprise, that characters 
should exist, bold and dangerous enough, to 
risk their own existence in such a cause ; but 
the character of the times in which we lived 
was such, that so long as there was a hope of 
gaining any thing by disturbance, so long would 
such men attempt to destroy the public peace. 
But while he was not surprised that such men 
should exist, it was a consolation, that if we 
had not passed the whole of the revolution- 
ary dangers to which we had been exposed, 
we had surmounted a great pait of the difficul- 
ties, and had escaped the acme of the trials 
because we might congratulate oui selves, that 
the contagion was confined to the inferior orders 
of society, who, from want of information, 
were more likely to be operated upon by the 
attempts of designing men ; though no one, who 
was not disposed to shut his eyes, would con- 
tend that no danger at all existed, however the 
noble loid opposite (Lord Cochrane) might be 
disposed to depreciate the amount ot it. The 
dangers had descended in the course of years 
from the higher to the lower classes, ana be- 
came principally operative among the last, as 
they saw in the instances of the Luddites, and 
of the Spenccans, who promulgated the most 
michievous doctrines, calculated to impose upon 
and mislead the lower classes. These doctrines 
were calculated to destroy all the component 
principles of society, and were full of every 
transgression against the laws. Indeed, their ab- 
surdity might be supposed calculated to coun- 
teract their objects. (Hear.) Yet, with such 
evidence of treason before them, the House 
would not do their duty if they were to sleep 
over the danger. If he admitted the absurdity 
of the doctrine, as contrasted with the circum- 
stances attending the earlier periods of tfyg, 
French revolution, it was not to be supposed ; 
that in the present case there were notcoqqd#* 
able talent and ability employed in drawif^g qff 
the unwary. Look at the documents of the 
Spencean society, and they would shew mat 
talent and ingenuity occupied in drawing them 
up. Look at the various libels circulated 
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agphpt all aacted and established institutions, 
aid it would be seen they were not the off- 
spring of men of a very vulgar turn of mind, 
tut of men of considerable talent and perverted 
education. His learned friend (the Attorney- 
general) knew how difficult it was to treat many 
of these libels. If the conspirators and other 
disaffected persons were not of high rank and 
importance, yet it appeared that there were 
persons of eminence, who so discharged what 
they considered their public duty, that these 
people viewed and recognized them as engaged 
and directed to a common object. Regarded 
by them thus, they were looked to as a future 
committee of public safety. {Loud tries of hear, 
name, name , order)* He did not feel it 
his duty to mention any names. (Hear.) He 
was only speaking on what the committee had 
felt itself entitled to report. If the higher classes 
were not connected, yet it did appear that the 
conspiratois, however foolishly or wrongfully, 
persuaded themselves and others, that when a 
fortunate event should arrive, a movement would 
be made as the ayant garde oi a revolution, and 
that then certain individuals of eminence would 
place themselves at their head. (Hear.) Though 
such individuals might not, and perhaps could 
not, be justly charged by the laws of their coun- 
try, yet in the eyes of God and man they stood 
responsible for the calamities that might thus 
be brought upon the country, and for the lives 
of the wretched persons who might be con- 
victed and suffer through the delusions prac- 
tised upon them, by their being taught that they 
were so countenanced. (Hear, hear , hear,) 
Having made these preliminary observations, he 
should proceed further in what he thought a 
fair view of our danger, and what ought to be 
done to meet it. The report was from a com- 
mittee, not formed of one party exclusively, but 
Cjf gentlemen of various opinions on general poli- 
tics \ and he did not go too far when he observed, 
that this committee was unanimous that a con- 
spiracy exists, having for its object the subver- 
sion of the institutions, laws, and constitution 
of the country. If the information proceeded 
to.the extent, be contended that its object was 
not to be looked to as a future and eventual cir- 
cumstance, on vague and uncertain grounds, but 
fh a desperate conspiracy which threatened an 
— * 00> anc } w jjj c h h a d, i n p 0 i n t 0 f fact, ex- 
4 1 already. (Hear.) It was true, it had 
; been joiped by all the evil-disposed who 
“t expected to ]0in it, yet iLdid appear, from 
~““t to which it went, ana from the means 
) that they did sincerely look for some 
. , l of success. (Bear.) In this respect 
5 WW $n additional sign of danger compared 
vitbtjitf of former cases: then the House judged 
9em rf ry u mst g nc es. He remembered no in- 
stance, except indeed in Ireland, of the seditious 
the length of war, and attempted 
_ metropolis by force of arms, and 
__ a, the State. (Hear,) Here was a proof 
ftbpdapggrous circumstances in which we were 
lafced. ; There was a character of wildness and 
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desperation in this treason of the lower classes % 
but the guilt and danger were more imminent, 
for it left nothing to calculation. The fact of 
a conspiracy was established, and proceedings 
had gone so far as to attempt to levy war, and 
to aim at the subversion of the Government by 
force of arms. But it would not be wise, in 
providing the proper means of guarding against 
dangerous machinations, to be regulated merely 
by the consideration of the violent and daring 
attempt to seize the metropolis and the Govern- 
ment. He did not hesitate to say, that if the 
matter stood only on the tiansactions of that 
day, and if he saw no intention to organize the 
countiy in order to support that or similar 
efforts, he might have regarded the affair as 
contemptible, considering that the attempt was 
put down : but he should disguise the trutli if 
he narrowed his view merely to the ‘metropolis, 
or separated that from the organized system 
carrying forward in various other phees under 
the mask of Refoim. He did not deny, that 
some individual societies meant sincerely to pur- 
sue what they considered Parliamentary Reform ; 
yet many of them had \ery different views, and 
consideicd what was called Paaliamcntary Re- 
form as a sort of half measure, or lather as an 
embarrassment. In this class theie was a gene- 
ral puipose of co-opeiation by means of phy- 
sical force, by which they expected to be able 
to control the legitimate authorities, ?nd to foicc 
the legislature to those changes which they 
might demand. The House was not bound to 
trace these Hampden and Spencean clubs thi ough 
all their bearings and ramifications, and have 
every particular of their various and different 
regulations. Nothing could be legally done 
against them except what was pioved : but 
who doubted, that almost all of them proceeded 
upon the principle of self-extension? The 
greater part of them put on the mask of a 
Refoim: for instance, the Hampden Clubs, 
which were vehicles for sending foith the worst 
principles tending to revolution. Some might 
be sincere reformers ; bat the gieat mass re- 
vived the Spencean doctrines among them. It 
appeared manifest, then, that theie was a most 
wicked conspiracy for s diverting the constitu- 
tion, and that the conspiiators had pioceeded 
to arms. The large meetings were meant merely 
as instruments for covering the evil design, ana 
those most active in the clubs were among the 
most active to assemble such meetings as that 
in Spaficlds. It was not for him to examine 
into the views of the individual who had pre- 
sented the petition (Hunt) ; but admitting all he 
said in his petition, vet it did not shew mat the 
meeting was not deliberately called to feel the 
pulse of the people ; and that, because on No- 
vember 15th they were not sufficiently ripe for 
action, the 2d of December was looked to, as 
the public mind might by that time become 
more exasperated, and so afford a faWr pros- 
pect of success. We mast, therefore, look to 
our situation in a treason of this description, 
availing itself of all possible rtnfatis and fifteru- 
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menu; but the meetings were only part of 
their schemes: which he did not believe they 
yet abandoned hoping, as they did, for a con- 
venient moment to make a desperate effort, after 
they had gradually more and more corrupted 
the minds of the unthinking, more particularly 
of the manufacturing class, who, qf all classes, 
ought least to promote revolution. Though 
agriculturists might retain a degraded and im- 
poverished existence, a revolution always ruined 
manufacturers. They ought therefore to look 
with hoiror at such a change : yet unfortunately, 
they were exposed to the arts and stratagems of 
deludcrs, who exasperated and poisoned their 
minds. Such being the nature of our danger, 
he felt himself bound now to state the system 
of measures which Ministers thought it incum- 
bent on them to recommend to *hc House, with 
the view of strengthening the Executive Go- 
vernment. He then refened to a bill brought 
info the other House, and which would proba- 
bly come before the House of Commons— he 
meant the bill by which a temporary suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus Act would be occasioned. 
The pioposition of no public measure could 
give him such gieut peisonal pain. He wished 
to take the fullest responsibility. Though in 
the piactice of the constitution tne measure had 
been repeatedly lesoiled to, yet no measure 
ought to be adopted with greater repugnance. 
No law was so useful and so chaiactenstic of 
the constitution as the Habeas Coipus Act : yet 
they would betray their duty, even to the liber- 
ties of the country, if they neglected a measure 
above all others calculated effectually to pio- 
vide for the safety of the State, and its secu- 
rity against the blows levelled at it. ( Hear.) 
Perhaps the necessity for suspension might 
grow in a considerable degree out of the ten- 
derness with which the crime of treason was 
treated. The crime lay under a greater j ealousy 
of proof than any other in the evidence requisite 
to convict. Two witnesses were required to 
piove the overt act. The State might hear and 
know of the crime intended to be committed, 
and yet could not arrest the conspirators, who 
were almost on the point of deluging their 
country with blood. For some particular rea- 
sons they might not have complete legal evi- 
dence, and the criminals would avail themselves 
of a Habeas Corpus. By the proposed measure 
the objects of conspirators might be defeated 
before they exploded, through the information 
of Government. Without it they could not 
deal effectually with conspirators, for all their 
operations would be fettered. He felt strongly 
his reluctance to suspend this great and impor- 
tant charter of our liberties; yet during the 
last 25 years there had not been a more im- 
perious necessity for doing so than now. He 
would propose it with every proper guard. 
For the present, he should reserve himself on 
the subject : but he had no intendoh to pro. 
pose its continuance beyond the present ses- 
sion of Parliament, leaving it to their wis- 
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dom to renew it, or t6 let it drop. It a 
great, gratification to findt thathothm^ gfcitfM 
to render the suftpefasion necessary in Ireland^ 
which was in a state of tranquillity, sKkf Which, 
he honed, had drawn useful lessons ¥f&n 6c- 
perieifte, and was improving to Joyal,‘ 
peaceable dispositions, by which her, jpttfope- 
rity would be best promoted^ Ffdirt tnis In- 
dispensable measure; to which he '^eshH&d 
| with great reluctance, he should proceed 
ticc others which he also considered 'ind&pten- 
sable to our safety. A law wtfs passed' jM 1 iy&L 
on the occasion of a daring outrage offend tt> 
his Majesty in the exercise of one ofhisrnoit 
solemn functions— going to deliver his speech 
from the throne in Parliament : a similar atrb- 
city had, as they well knew, been disg^cefufly 
attempted towards the Prince Regent. A law 
was made to regulate proceedings upon attacks 
on the Sovereign. In what he meant in this 
branch of the subject, there could not be a se- 
cond opinion. He wished to extend the same 
legal protection to the person of the Prince 
Regent as to the King. For this purpose he 
should therefore bring in a bill. There was 
another important point for Parliament to con- 
sider. It appeared now, as it had on former 
occasions, that hopes were entertained by the 
disaffected, of seducing the Soldiers and sailors 
from their allegiance ; for this object systematic 
efforts had been made. The House would not 
hesitate to say, that it was indispensably neces- 
sary to protect the soldier against these entice- 
ments : and therefore, to make this measure a 
permanent part of the law, regarding this great 
crime. The soldier was bound by his oath ofobe- 
dience and fidelity to the King: therefore he could 
not suppose two opinions on this point. He came 
now to a branch of the subject which had occa- 
sioned great diff erences of opinion in 1795 *. but 
he trusted that the motives which influenced 
the Legislature in 1795 and 1 799, would pro- 
duce tne same result in the present instance, 
with respect to the prevention of seditious' xr c ^ 
ings. The bill was passed for three^y 
The act of 1 799 rendered all secret s A 

illegal, and all those affiliadoris «|k 

which aimed at employing pit s!6al *i 5ft*<5e. 
Though it was declared, ana held to 
to meet and petition, and thbugh nib 
stacle was to be thrown in the way iff fright ' 
of petitioning, yet it was felt quite necfcsjmyto 
stop the progress of dangers growing Out of the * 
diffused principles of the French revolution; (r 
a combination of various societies spread tfh" A 
the country, and who, as they increased^ ' f 
think themselves superior to the Parliament and 
the State. The Hopse did not viewer, 
a temporary danger in 1799, bat thoug nfe^m o j 
abhorrent to tHe constitution as to deal war it ? 
by a perpetual few. But this law was vtmuedi 
ineffectual in operation from an ioatfaamdvuij 
framing it. Sevcial provisions of tb 
39th o? the King retired to part* of me S&hi 
of the King, which was only a 
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and expired. So far, therefore, a§ the act of 
the 39th depended on that of the S6th, it was 
defeated in its operations. It became therefore 
necessary to avert the apprehended danger, to 
renew the act of the S9th with the precisions 
of that of the 36th, called the Sedition BUI. 
Formerly there had been meetings at Copenha- 
gen- house, and other places, and proceedings: 
maiming to the loyal and well-disposed, but no 
public acts of violence had been committed. 
The Legislature did not wait for the effects ; but 
provided against the nature and character of 
them. At forge indiscriminate public meetings, 
popular orators tried the effect of their seditious 
harangues in leading the people to the commis- 
sion of flagrant crimes, such even as high trea- 
son, and managed themselves in the way best 
calculated to work upon their blind instruments. 
This case the House had now before them. The 
thing was actually done in 1817. Under the 
retence of seeking a Reform, the meeting was 
eld for the purpose of seeing whether the minds 
of the public were sufficiently ripe. Govern- 
ment must be besotted if they waited for a re- 
petition of those 4 disgraceful transactions, for 
which Parliament had before passed a bill un- 
der circumstances comparatively speculative. 
There was nothing to record as to the manner 
of executing the former law of suspension, to 
render them doubtful with respect to passing it 
now. It announced to the people the determi- 
nation of Parliament, that the right of petition- 
ing should' not be perverted into the direct 
means of corrupting the public mind. The 
public mind was responsive to nothing so much 
as to the fixed and declared opinions of Parlia- 
ment. The representation, which was vilified 
by some, was also responsive to the mind of the 
public. He did not doubt when Parliament 
spoke with authority, that many deluded per- 
sons would change their conduct ; and that the 
meetings would disappear as before, under the 
moral influence of the law, and without the 
necessity of enforcing its execution. There 
were- systematic arrangements for promoting 
blasphemy, treason, ana immorality. In gene- 
ral we could have no better security against them 
than the moral and religious habits of the pub- 
lic. At present restraints were necessary : no- 
thing seemed better adapted for this purpose 
than to put the debating societies under the re- 
gulations of the act in 1 795. These debating 
societies were held in some room in eyery pub- 
lic-house resorted to by the disaffected and 
their clubs : they were called generally, Socie- 
ties for Light and Information. The Spenceans 
go to the Hampden Clubs. There haerbeen 
£*rieties of United Irishmen, London Corre- 
8W) jding Societies, &c. See. Yet the Spencean 
carried on them a most particular mark 
of —jobation. The noble lord (Cochrane) had 
saidthfo the Spenceans were only about loo in 
^number* ^ ut ev ^ t * nce wcnt ™ r beyond that 
L« 11 W fll«Ahat was stated by some of the officers 
[of the themselves. They professed to aim 
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at general happiness, as all the reformers did. 
(Hear.) If one looked at the Spencean creed, 
it was a beautiful specimen of this. The Hamp- 
den Club people must not think their system 
more beautiful than the Spencean. The scheme 
of the latter was the geneial distribution of the 
fond. It was extraordinary that in these times 
such a sect as this should exist in direct hostility 
to all the fundamental principles of society. The 
Hampden Club was found passing the same re- 
solutions as the Spencean. The committee had 
documents shewing that Hampden Clubs at 
Sheffield, &c. made references to the Hampden 
Club in London; and in September, iki g, it 
was resolved that any member paying 2 os. to 
the club at Sheffield, should become an hono- 
rary member of the club in London. Theie 
country clubs referred to that in London. But 
it would be futile to waste time in special plead- 
ing on the difference of the clubs, for they con- 
verted their names from one denomination to 
another with great facility. The Hampden 
Club made resolutions in the same words as the 
Union Club, and the Bath Union Club does the 
same with the Han lpden. The Govci nment would 
be drivellers if they did not proceed against the 
whole of them, as a common enemy. ( Hear.) 
The Spenceans sought to entwine themselves 
around them all. The other clubs were con- 
tented to let the Spencean principles be infused 
into them, as a principle of plunder. These 
wretched mechanics occupied themselves in 
discussing agrarian laws, and schemes for 
making all England a sort of parish-pi operty. 
In their goodness, however, they proposed not 
to destroy the present land-owners, but to al- 
low them pensions oi * of the parochial funds. 
All this was described in florid language. He 
had the Spencean creed in his pocket: it was 
drawn up wirh much ability and considerable 
eloquence. It vas woi th buying for a cui iosity. 
They held out to their converts the same de- 
lusion that Buonaparte used to encourage his 
armies with — namely, that at the end of the 
war they should all obtain certain lands ; and he 
believed these philanthropists and promoters of 
a golden age, would, after fighting and triumph- 
ing in the sacred cause of mankind, find them- 
selves just about as near obtaining their promised 
reward of acres, as Buonaparte’s soldiers weie 
to getting their landed remunerations. This 
system was clearly nothing but a cloak unde? 
which to fight against what were called the 
privileged order, the land-owners, and those 
monsters, as they were termed, the fundholder u. 
Hear.) Such, however, were the rewards 
eld out for traitorous exertions. (Hear.) It 
was an object to inoculate their principles into 
all the clubs. One could hardly tell what was 
the original and what the incidental disposition 
of many of the clubs. Now he should piopose 
in viewing all these evils — first, the suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus Act ; secondly, to extend 
the provisions of the act of 1795 to the security 
of the person of the Prince Regent ; thirdly, to 
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embody in one act the provisions of the former 
acts against seditious meetings in two branches : 
one against tumultuous meetings, and the other 
to regulate the debating Societies, taking the 
provisions of the 39 th of tKe King, against all 
societies administering illegal oaths, and all 
those bound together By secret affiliations : also 
to make the appointment of a delegate from one 
society to another a proof of their affiliation* 
{Hear.) He hesitated not to contend, that the 
provisions of the law ought to be permanent 
against aggregating societies : and trusted the 
House would see it made effectual. But he did 
not wish the law against Debating Societies and 
seditious meetings to remain in force longer 
than the necessity of the case ; therefore he had 
taken a shorter period than formerly. He 
hoped that the sense of Parliament, and the 
sound and the discerning part of the community, 
would make the prevailing absurdities fall to the 
ground with rapidity. Though the theories 
weie of so absurd and disgusting a character, 
yet they were dangerous enough to call on Par- 
liament to act with a vigilant and determined 
hand, to relieve the public mind fiflm the 
bondage of despeiate men, countenanced too 
much by the conduct of men of higher rank and 
importance. ( Hear .) They must therefore be 
prompt and efficacious. He was as reluctant to 
propose those measures as any gentleman could 
be on the other side of the House, whatever 
language he might assume respecting the Con- 
stitution. ( Hear .) Ministers would have be- 
ta a yed their duty, had they hesitated from 
mcie personal repugnance. On these grounds, 
then, he exercised this painful act of duty 
aiising out of the report. He concluded by 
moving for leave to bring in a bill for the more 
effectually preventing seditious meetings. 

Mr. Ponsonby said, that having been a mem- 
ber of the Committee, he might, perhaps, men- 
tion some things that ought not to be mentioned. 
If he did so, he should wish the noble lord to 
coircct him. It was true the Committee were 
unanimous. The noble lord was right in saying 
that there was nothing in the report not believed 
in his sober judgment, and, as far as he knew, 
of the other members, this was correct. The 
noble lord mentioned several remedies for the 
cure of the distemper; and stated thiee or four 
measures he wished to introduce and carry. He 
would extend to the Prince Regent the protec- 
tion given to the King; in the propriety of 
which, he (Mr. P.) was disposed entirely to 
concur. It was better for Paihament to do this 
upon a particular occasion, than to legislate on 
such a point generally, thereby incorporating 
the Regent with the King : as there were cir- 
cumstances attending the King not strictly ap- 
plicable to the Regent. The noble lord wished 
also to guard against the seduction of the troops : 
he would agree to the introduction of suen a 
law. The Parliament gave to the Crown an 
army, for the use of which the Ministers were 
the responsible persons; but still it was the 
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King’s army; and the law oqght not to be so 
loose as that a doubt should exist in the minds* 
of any, whether any part of that anriy belonged 
to the King, or to the mob. (Hear.) The 
noble lord also wished for a law uniting the pro- 
visions of the S6th and 39th of the King, so in- 
corporating them into one effectual act. As far 
as the noble lord had stated his intentions, it 
was impossible for him at present to give an 
opinion upon it: but he for one felt no objec- 
tion to the introduction of the bill. It yras his 
sincere desire to go every length, consistent 
with duty and propriety, to strengthen the 
hands of Government, and provide for the 
general security. As for those foolish and 
criminal people called the Spenceans, nothing 
could be more absurd andcootemptible, than their 
designs when known, understood, and watched: 
but he yet could imagine, that if they were al- 
lowed to run their length, they might Become far 
from contemptible— they might become formb 
dable. (Hear.) He only, however, assented to 
the introduction of the bill, not pledging himself 
to a single clause it might contain. But to the 
proposal to suspend the Habeas Corpus Act, he 
would give his decided opposition. (Hear.) 
He had a particular dislike to debating by antici- 
pation. He wished always to argue only on what 
was before the House. (Hear.) When the bill 
came before them, he should state his sentiments 
unreservedly, and at as much length, if necessary, 
as lie should think befitted him. With respect 
to the duty of Ministers in making the communi- 
cation, he felt it due to them to say, that had he 
been in the Cabinet, he should have thought it, 
under all the circumstances, his duty to make it. 
(Hear.) He did not wish to raise any alarms, 
or to throw odium on any persons: but he 
must observe, that the noble lord might have 
been a little more prudent in his observations. 
It seemed unbecoming in him, as a Minis- 
ter and a member of the Committee, so to 
express himself as to, draw down a suspicion on 
the head of any man. He was sure that was 
not the feeling of the Committee. If they had 
felt it right to do so, they would have been 
manly enough to have done it properly. (Hear.) 
He did not, however, know on whom the noble 
lord intended to throw any imputation what- 
ever. (Hear.) He did not feel it desirable to 
say any more at present. Of some points lie 
had given his unqualified approbation ; on others 
he requited time for consideration : and to the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act he ex- 
pressed his opposition, on the fullest reflection 
from the day wnen he was app aimed a member of 
the Committee. The nature of the case did not 
require this remedy. He could not vote to give 
such a power to any administration ; not even’ 
to one composed of his best friends in the world, 
unlesshe was convinced, by good reasons* .that 
the Constitution could not be protected by any 
other means. His opinion was, that other means { 
existed, and therefore he decidedly objected.! 
to it .(Hear.) $ 
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I<ard Castlereagh observed* that die conspira- 
tors in their proceedings had looked forward to 
the appointment of some committee of public 
safety, which they imagined might be composed 
of some individuals* who it was thought impro- 
bable would be connected with them. 

Sir Francis Burdett said* that having so very 
different an impression from reading the report 
of the Committee of Secrecy, from that of the 
noble lord opposite* or the light hon. gentle- 
man (Mr. Ponsonby) near him, he could not 
give a silent vote on the occasion. Seeing so 
much exaggeration of well-known facts, and 
such unauthorized insinuations against peisons 
who were innocent s believing that an attempt 
was made to create alarm for no other purpose, 
than as a ground for measures which would 
revest the people from demanding their lights, 
e felt that ne should not be doing his duty if 
he did not oppose in limine these new regula- 
tions which Ministers had proposed. He called 
them new regulations, though they might plead 
precedent in their favour, because the circum- 
stances* when they were first enacted, bore no 
resemblance to its condition now, when their 
re-enactment is contemplated. It seemed to 
him absurd and ridiculous to pretend that there 
was any necessity for new laws to suppress or 
guard against the efforts of a few wild enthu- 
siasts. It appeared ludicious for men of pro- 
perty, to whom an alarm was now sounded, 
to stand in fear* lest they should be deprived 
of their property by a plan that was known to 
exist for more than twenty years, and which 
could have no formidable adherents. He was 
convinced that they would neither surrender 
their estates, nor stand by and see them taken 
from them. (Hear.) He could not believe that 
the gentlemen of England would exhibit such 
weakness* or would be compelled to yiold to 
such projects; but if theie was any danger pio- 
ceeding from the scheme of dividing the land of 
the country* he was sure that the suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus Act could bring no remedy 
or afford any protection. The most efficacious 
measure that could be adopted in such a case, 
would be the aiming of the county for its own 
safety* on the plan proposed by Sir W. Jones. 
The men of property might then be protected 
against the Spencean plan of the societies for the 
division of land* and of the ex-Spencean plan of 
the noble lord, for seizing the national funds. 
(Land cries of hear.) The report of the Secret 
Committee* and the speech of the noble lord 
alluded to pamphlets of various kinds that 
poisoned the public mind. He held in his hand 
aptapMet which was written in the temper of 
the noble lord’s speech* and contained useful 
hints. It was entitled, « Reform the Watch- 
word of Revolution and contained* among 
other recommendations, advice to all the friends 
of older to oppose the revolutionary doctrines 
that were now Prevalent hi Europe* and to 
stand up against Reform* beaauee it might prove 
the occasion of introdutiog a foreign army to 
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suppress disturbances* and might lead to a state 
of tilings that would end in despotism. Now* 
whether this would be the copsequence of the 
solemn league between the Sovereigns of Europe* 
he could not say. tf it was* a foreign army 
could only be called in* because a native one 
was not prepared to plunge their swords into 
the bosom of their countrymen. The liberties 
of the country were sufficiently endangered by 
the standing army we already possessed. It 
was considered as the police of the country* or 
as the auxiliaries of the police. It met us every 
where* and if allowed to exist much longer in 
its present magnitude, would endanger our free- 
dom and subveitthe Constitution. Wherever a 
Government was supported by a standing army 
it became a Military Government* and a Mili- 
tary Government was another word for des- 
potism. If we were to have a standing force, 
let it be on Sir W. Jones’s plan; if wc were to 
have a protection against the Spencean societies, 
let us neither look for it from the suspension of 
our most sacred laws, or the throwing new 
powers into the hands of Government. Could 
Mr. Spence’s disciples prevail on the land pro- 
prietors to divide their estates ; could that pam- 
phlet, which the noble lord said was well 
written, induce those who had property to 
allow those who had it not to deprive them of it, 
and to paicel it out as they pleased? (Hear.) 
If mischievous blasphemies and seditious pam- 
phlets were published for effecting these objects, 
for overthrowing our Constitution, and sapping 
the morals of the people, liad we not laws foi 
them ? If conspiracies existed, could the con- 
spirators not be brought to punishment on our 
present system ? If blasphemy was published, 
could the authors of it not be brought to trial, 
and suffer punishments adequate to the offence ? 
Where was the power of the Attorney-General ? 
What greater control could he claim over the 
press ? Could he not by ex officio informations 
and special juries destroy the liberty of the 
press altogether ? Indeed, it would be better to 
destroy the liberty of the press altogether, to 
make an Act against any free public communi- 
cation of your thoughts, than to lay such traps 
for us as we are at present liable to fall into. 
An ex post facto law might as well be made, 
and every person transgressing it punished. 
Adverting to the report of the Committee of 
the House of Commons* he remarked, that he 
saw nothing in it about the Union Societies so 
much spoken of in that of the other House# 
In them the most dangerous conspiracies were 
discovered, and plans were said to be hatched 
to overturn the Stele# If his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters were aware of these combinations, and 
really thought them so formidable* wiry not 
take measures earlier against them* why delay 
so long to call Parliament together? (Hear, 
hear, hear*) One would have supposed that 
the noble lord was himself embarked In the 
comptacy (Hear,) from his long concealment 
of it# The Prince Regent in his speech from 
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the throne said nothing about them, and did 
not even hint at their existence. lie was so far 
from it, that he praised the fortitude and pa- 
tience with which <the people bore their pnva- 
tions. If combination, and treason, and con- 
spiracy had existed then, why not mention 
them r If all. was hope and tranauillity at that 
time, what had since occurred to alter, not only 
the opinions of Ministers, but the maasures of 
Parliament ? (fiear.) With respect to clubs, he 
himself belonged to more than one of those 
fiom whom danger, treason, and conspiracy 
were said to spring. He (Sir Francis) owed 
allegiance to the laws and the constitution, but 
he owed no allegiance to the Ministers of the 
day, he owed no allegiance to the borough- 
mongers of the House, and he believed that the 
cry of treason was raised from a dread' of a 
Reform of the House. (Hear, hear, hear.) The 
measures proposed were intended to prevent the 
people frop meeting to express their grievances, 
now so severely felt, and to demand their rights, 
now so universally understood. (Hear.) He 
happened to be Chairman of one of the danger- 
ous and denounced Hampden Clubs. (Hear.) 
It was now it would appear treason to meet for 
political discussion, or to correspond with 
others of the same opinions. (Hear.) He 
remembered the time when such was not the 
case. He remembered that in 1780, Mr. Pitt, 
who then had great influence over him (Sir F.) 
f.om the principles he maintained, had sup- 
poi ted the cause of Reform without being ex- 
posed to the charge of sedition. He had given 
strong reasons for Ref oi m. That Reform had not 
taken place, and all the evils under which we at 
present laboured, had arisen 'from the failure of 
the attempt. Without Reform we could have 
no secunty for our rights or our property, 
against that sect to which the noble lord be- j 
longed. (Hear.) He (Sir F.) was a member of j 
the Hampden Club; lie had the misfortune 
likewise to belong to the Union Club, both pro- 
scribed by the noble lord. He was called a 
traitor for mingling in such societies ; whereas 
he taxed the noble lord with being a traitor — 
he would tell him he had committed offences 
for which he ought to be impeached (Hear, 
hear)\ and for which he would have been 
impeached, if he had not been protected by 
the general participation of his crime. (Hear, 
hear.) He had committed more treasons than 
all the Union Clubs put together ! he had en- 
dangered fipr€ the safety and the Constitution 
of the coiiftffy. \ Hear.) The noble lord was 
old oflendef. ' (Hear, hear, and a laugh.) 
his conduct in Ireland* be considered; let 
the~ bloody course he there.' put sued be duly 
taken into account, and this' country would see 
reason for being. on ‘its gosted against him. 
{Hear, hear) He should * not ' be aBowed hert-| 
to adopt the measures which he introduced, 
there. Iceland, during the season of hia power* 
had witnessed scenes at which she blood curdles, 
^scenes which fee pould xx# venture to de* 
Vol. I. ‘ 


scribe — scenes that would for ever exist as a 
lasting stain in the .History ofEngland. (Hear, 
hear.) The noble lord had fjdt onlv dealt in 
corruption by retail, but had' carried on the 
tiade by wholesale : he had sold the Irish Par- 
liament at once. Having led it to disgrace i£» 
self by its shameful prostitution, he induced it 
to commit suicide upon itself, as an act of 
political justice. (Hear, hear.) . Adverting to 
the report, the hon. baronet described it 99 
vague, general, and indefinite. It said, there * ' 
were few, if any, of the higher orders 
that had lent themselves to violent projects. 
He would ask, are there any ? (Hear, hear.) 

If there are any, let them be named. (Loud 
cries of hear, hear.) The report was said to be 
unanimously agreed to by the members of the 
Committee, who were not all ministerial. There 
were some, he allowed, in the Committee* 
who sat on the same side of the House as that 
where he now sat : but without meaning any 
disrespect to them, he would say, that they 
were all notorious alarmists. (Loud cries of 
hear.) A noble lord (Milton,) one of them, 
had said on a former evening, that he never 
heard Reform mentioned without its shaking 
every nerve in his body. (Hear, hear, and no, no.) 
So far as the Union Societies were concerned, 
the report of the Commons said nothing: and 
although a petitioner presented a petition to the 
other House, which was so strangely rejected 
(Order,) there was no evidence that it had 
done any thing to deserve such notice. This 
society bad existed only a short time, and 
had done only one act, or issued one declarat- 
ion. If the lords were mistaken in this case, 
what reliance could be placed on their Report 
n others ? Might not their allegations against 
other societies turn out equally unfounded i 
If there were evidence against them, why not 
produce it ? (Hear.) He might ask in the words 
of a Roman poet: 

Quo ccci< lit sub ertratne ? quianam 

Delator ? quibus mdiciis ? quo teste probavit ? 

Nil liorum : verbosa ep'stola venit. 

If these societies, however, and the other per- 
sons against whom the report was drawn up, 
were really so dangerous, why not make 4 
special law for their particular case, rather than 
suspend the law for the whole nation? With 
regard to the change in the law of treason, he 
saw no necessity for it. The Prince Regent 
was, to all intents and purposes, the Sovereign; 
but he saw no necessity for the statute of 1793, 
which modified the ancient law of treason. 
With respect to the gaggiqg-bil], ho thqughut 
intended against the Refill mars. If so, m Gw J 
name* let .any petition for Reforpi be declared 
high treason at once, (Hear, AwrO Tul it wag* 
$ 0 * he would support it with the utmost .of; hjjt 
ability, as he believed in his conscience* th 9X 
without a Reform# security of property 93 d 
personal liberty could not exist much longer m 
this epuntry. (Loud cries hf 
L* 
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Mr. W. Eliot trusted, that the importance of 
the subject would plead his apology for a few 
observations. The measures proposed were of 
•uch consequence, that they snould neither be 
adopted nor rejected, without the fullest consi- 
deration. He (Mr. E.) would not follow the 
hon. baionet (Sir F. Burdett) into all the topics 
of his speech, as general declamation could nave 
little effect, where strict argument and deep 
reflection were demanded. The laws proposed 
were not brought forward as speculative im- 
provements of Government, but as necessary 
precautions for its safety. (Hear, hear.) A 
nation might be in such a situation as to be 
obliged to choose between two evils, and resort 
to measures not positively good in themselves, 
but indispensable to preserve acknowledged 
benefits. A suspension of some privileges might 
in some cases be necessary to protect the rest. 
Particular laws might sometimes be strengthen- 
ed or altered, that the frame of the government 
might be kept from destruction. The question 
here was merely a question of danger. (Hear, 
hear.) He stated it to be a question of 
danger, because, though he (Mr. E.) agreed 
with his right hon. friend (Mr. P.) on the gene- 
ral matters of the report, he differed with him 
on the extent of the danger. Now, if it were 
necessary to make out a large combination — if 
it were necessary to shew powerful parties, 
established over different paits of the country, 
prepared with all manner of force and union for 
acting against the constitution — if this were ne- 
cessary to lay the grounds of the proposed 
measure, he (Mr. E.) allowed they would be un- 
called for ; but he submitted whether, if affaii s 
arrived at this extremity, we should not speak 
of the field, and give up legislation? (Hear, 
hear.) The danger, though not of this kind, 
was far from being tiifling. It consisted in at- 
tempts to corrupt the great body of the people, 
both morally and politically. (Hear, hear \ 
The people might by 3ome be despised, and 
their efforts treated with contempt, but th 
House would see the impolicy of this kind of 
language or conduct, when it considered the 
danger of separating the moral from the physi- 
cal strength of the nation. (Hear, hear.) The 
process with which this mischievous and unfor- 
tunate result was to be brought about, was by im- 
moral and blasphemous publications, by societies 
expressly formed for overthrowing the Govern- 
ment ; and by others acting under the mask of 
Reform, but Reform of a wild and fanatical kind. 
It was said tha these societies were nothing, 
because they were of a partial nature ; but their 
effect woula be measured when their union and 
combination were weighed. Let any one con- 
sider in his own neighbourhood, Manchester 
for instance, the effect of a society of the lowest 
of the people meeting for discussions on the 
foundations of government and society, the ex- 
tent of obedience due to the civil power, and 
mooting the most delicate questions on resist- 
knee or submission; and suppose another 
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society at some distance coi responding with it, 
and entering into its designs* which spread over 
others $ would there not be reason for appre- 
hending danger ? This was the real state of the 
case. There were several combinations over 
the country, some of them of a malignant na- 
ture, and would any man tell him that there was 
no danger l— (Hear, hear.) — danger that struck 
at the root of social order — danger that required 
the strangest measures to repress it? (Hear, 
hear, from the Ministerial benches.) He there- 
fore concurred with his right hon. friend, (Mr. 
Ponsonby) as far as he went, and was disposed 
to go farther, and to yield that power into the 
hands of Ministers, which he was disposed to 
deny them. Not that he in ordinary cases 
would give up his poisonal liberty or that of 
the country into the hands of Ministers, with 
whom he differed, if he did not believe in his 
conscience that there were strong grounds for 
the measure. (Hear, from the Ministerial 
benches.) He did so, however, to protect the 
people from themselves, (Hear) to preserve 
that grand and generous system under which 
they enjoyed a degree of happiness and liberty, 
never before enjoyed by any other nation : con- 
vinced that, whatever arts might be employed 
to distiact and delude them, the Constitution 
under which they lived was still deeply engrav- 
ed on their hearts, and cherished in their affec- 
tions. (Hear.) But thougli the great body of 
the people are sound, those who weie acquaint- 
ed with history had not to learn that great 
danger^ might arise from a corrupt and despica- 
ble minority. (Hear.) If at present, when 
there were so many manufacturers without 
work, discharged sailors and soldiers, and such 
a mass of general and irritating distress, if the 
means of inflammation were not crushed, it 
might be afterwards necessary to put such a 
power into the hands of Government, as would 
amount to despotic sway. (Hear.) He, and 
some of his friends, had been called alarmists by 
the hon. bar met. He had entertained the same 
sentiments 25 years. # He therefore allowed, that 
he might have a prejudice in favour of opinions 
that had flowed in a perpetual current through 
his mind for so long a period ; but if the propo- 
sition was true, as applied to him (Mr. E.) on 
one side, might it not apply to the hon. baronet 
on the other? (Hear.) If he (Mr. E.) had 
seen clangers where there were i.onc, had not 
others seen none where they really existed? 
( Hear.) And while he was accused of being 
too sensible to fear, might he not advise others 
to take care that they were not too confident of 
security ? ( Hear, hear.) 

The Hon. Mr. Lamb denied that the report 
was in reality what it was called, a libel on the 
people of England. It took the utmost care to 
distinguish between the sound part of the peo- 
ple, and the incendiaries ; between those who 
endeavoured to delude them, and the more 
worthy part of them, who had not been misled 
or excited. The hon, baronet, in order t* 
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itrow discredit on the report, and on those of shall not go out so easily as the last inhabitant.” 
this side of the House who concurred in its (Hear, hear.) 

statements and inferences, had described him Sir Francis Burdett explained.-— *Ht? did not 
(Mr. L.) and his friends as notorious alarmists, mean alarmist in a bad sense; but jacobin 
This giving of names was neither decent nor could not be used in a good one, as it generally 
parliamentary, nor gentleman-like. {Order.) If passed for cut-throat. 

this language was not consistent with the usage Lord Milton, in explanation of his meaning 
of Parliament, he would then say, that the hon. on a former debate, said that he used the ex- 
baronet’s expressions were not consistent with pression about Reform, touching a chord that 
usual good taste. {Hear, hear.) If he (Mr. L.) vibrated without his controul, not for the pur- 
were to retort upon the hon. baronet, and call nose of declaring that he was alarmed at Reform, 
him, in return for notorious alarmist, a notori- but for stating that it was a subject on which he 
ous jacobin, ( Hear ,) it would not be decent or was almost always disposed to speak long; and. 
Parliamentary ; and yet there might be as much in delivering his sentiments, on which he might 
reason for this charge on the hon. baronet, as be tedious to the House, 
for that which he had brought forward against Sir S. Komilly . — Bcfoie the House proceeded 

others. (Loud cries of hear, hear.) The hon. to adopt any new measure, there were some 
baronet had alluded, not very properly, to a considerations that appeared worthy ofitsatten- 
noble friend of his (Lord Milton) on a former tion. He was not disposed to underrate the 
lit hale, but he had entirely mistaken his mean- evils of the country, or the dangers that arose 
ing. lie would not attribute motives to any out of them, lie felt that the evils were great, 
one ; but without meaning any thing disrespect- and the dangers were formidable. (Hear.) 
fi.i to the hon. baronet, he (Mr. L.) might say, When he so spoke, it became him to say what 
that to censure as he (Sir Francis Burdett) had he meant. These dangers, then, did not appear 
done, and to deal about general imputations and to him to threaten the Constitution. The per- 
ir si i Millions, required, in order to justify it, a sons mentioned in the report were too insignifi- 
d“gree of talent, of wisdom, and of purity, cant ; they could not carry their designs into 
w hich, with all his wishes to think well of the execution. The danger appeared to him to 
hon. baronet, he could never recognize him to threaten individuals. His right hon. friend 
possess. {Cries of hear.) With respect to the (Mr. Eliot) had not succeeded in proving to 
report he would say, that he firmly believed the him the necessity of suspending the Habeas 
truth of its facts, and the justness of its infe- Corpus Act, nor had the noble lord shewn 'the 
rences. It was founded on the best evidence necessity of his other measures. There was 
that could be procured; and, above all, was great danger of rashness in legislating; and if 
qualified by the evidence of circumstances, there had been a due consideration of wl\at the 
There appeared to the committee to be danger, law was as it at present existed, and how far 
and danger of the mor.t alarming kind. The Government had endeavoured to carry it into 
danger arose from clubs determined to carry execution, he was convinced that the committee 
their objects by physical force. It was not the would not have recommended any change. The 
Spenccan plan that appeared on paper, with all noble lord was mistaken in his speech, in sup- 
its absurdities about it ; but it was a general posing that no law existed against secret mcct- 
systemij of combination cruelly oppressive in ings. There were strong, efficacious, and severe 
many (fuses, and highly detrimental to the in- enactments against such seditious or secret 
tcrests/of the country. Many had relied on the meetings, against societies that took oaths, 
absurdity of the Spenccan plan, as destructive of against societies that corresponded or had an 
its danger : but he (Mr. L.) was afraid he could interchange of delegates, against societies that 
not pay so high a compliment to the people in required contributions of money ; all persons 
this or in any other country, as to suppose that who are found guilty, arc liable to transporta- 
thc absurdity of a project, if the end seemed dc- tion for seven years. All these clauses were em- 
sirable, was a sufficient argument against any bodied in the 39th of the King, c. 79, which was 
| j attempt to realize it. (Hear, hear.) It was still in force. The hon. and learned gentleman 
I certainly wild and visionary, if viewea in all its read the act itself, which he said was still the 
j J parts ; but its commencement in plunder might law of the land, and sufficient to suppress all 
J T not be so objectionable to its adherents. It dangerous clubs, societies, or meetings. The 
\ | might be said of it, as was said of Reform, that clause against debating societies had aropt out 
i 1 some would take steps and gain a beginning, of this act by the expiration of the 96th of the 
K some would go die length of Brentford, and King, from which it was adopted, but every 
- I others wouldT pass on to Windsor. So the other part of it yet remained in force. Had 
. I Spenceans would seize the property of the these societies grown up under the Govern- 
J j country, and wrest it from its present possessors, ment, or without its knowledge, while they had 
* i whatever might afterwards become of them or of such .means of suppression in the act in question ? 

If it. They reminded him of what Napoleon said The concluding paragraph of the report M that 
when he was advised not to enter the palace of the utmost vigilance of Government, under the 
[ s die Thuilleries before his coronation as emperor, existing laws, was found inadequate to the 
v l urtll enter it to-morrow,” said he, « and I dangers,” was very remarkable, and shewed 

L 2 
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that the committee were not aware of this act, cessary to bring him to trial on the charge for 
or dia not know what efforts Government had which he was indicted, 
used, if these Jaws were not effectual, what The Solicitor-General observed, that the re- 
could be effectual ? What steps had been taken port was not confined to the proceedings of one 
by Ministers to enforce them ? The only other description of societies, but described an evil 
part of the report referred to blasphemous and resulting from a combination of causes, for 
seditious libels. It should be known here like- which the law at present furnished no adequate 
wise, how far existing laws had been enforced provision. There vvas undoubtedly a law for 
before new powei s were claimed. Punishment the punishment of riots, but there was none at 
for a second offence in publishing libels was very present to prevent them. He knew of no pro- 
severe. Why had not prosecutions taken place vision made by any statute that could be ap- 
for a first offence, so as to lay the foundation of plied to these societies, which acted independ- 
a punishment for a second, if it should be re- ently of each other, though upon principles 
peated before a new law was claimed for a se- common to all, and assuming even the same 
vere visitation on a first ? He did not urge ex- denomination. Had his hon. and learned friend 
treme proceedings in enforcing laws, but he (Sir S. Romilly) looked into the 39th of the 
thought their whole extent should be tried be- King, cap. 79, with his usual accuracy, he must 
fore the Legislature was called upon to make new have seen, that those associations to which he 
statutes. .An extreme desire to procure convic- had referred were not within its meaning ; and 
tion might be hurtful, as in a case at the Old his own opinion was, that they had been oiga- 
Baiky, where a person (Watson) was put on his nized for the purpose of evading it. The ob- 
trial capitally for an offence of which, on the ject of the act was certainly to pi event unlawful 
statement of the case to the learned judge, he :onfedcracics, but it did not extend to societies 
was acquitted; and from this circumstance, al- ivhich communicated with each other by dele- 
though his crime was great, turned the sympa- gates at public meetings, and, perhaps, this was 
thv of the spectators into a kind of indiscreet an omission in that act. 

triumph. The hon. and learned gentleman con- Mr. Brougham declared, that although sut- 
cluded a speech of considerable length (for faring under severe indi position, yet having 
which our limits allow us no more space), listened to the noble lord’s new plan of legtsla- 
by declaring his opinion that the proposed mea- tive measures, and the conversation to whit (i 
sures were as uncalled for by necessity, as they their disclosuie had given rise, after hearing the 
were contraiy to the constitution. concessions made by his right lion, and learned 

The jit torn eg- General said, that the Govern- friend (Mr. Ponsonby*) natural perhaps to him 
ment with reluctance introduced any measures as one of the committee upon whose repot t 
of additional severity. The noble lord was not ( these measuies were founded, he must expro. . 
mistaken in calculating the effect of the existing i a very material difference of opinion. That 
laws, as his hon. and learned friend (Sir S. i diversity of sentiment which it must alwav'. 
Roniilly) had stated. If statutes could be evad- give him pain to cntcitdin might pi occcd from 
ed, it was necessary to amend them. His hon. nis ignorance of the evidence, from his bcin ; 
and learned friend asked what the law-officers ' compelled r o look at the Report, and the Repo t 
of the Crown had been doing? The^ had looked j only ; and ;f that should appeal not satisfactory , 
long and anxiously at the subjects of the re- i the necessity he was under of opposing the prac- 
port’s complaints, but they could not icach , tical result, which was no other than a suspension 
them. The most blasphemous and seditious ' ot the British Constitution. ( Heur y hear.) 
publications, as they appeared every where, they j There were some circumstances, ceitainly, 
were unable to restrain fi om their numbeis. which tended to make him a little inquisitive, 
The rule on which he acted was to prosecute as to the grounds upon which the Repoit w.u 
as little as possible. Formerly a single passage ftamed, and one of these was a remarkable dif- 
or article in a newspaper was all that those m fcience between the conclusions to which two 
his situation had to prosecute; now he could of lua right lion, niends, who concurred in that 
not follow up the 20th part of the publications Rcpoii, had come, and which had been stated 
pointed out to his attention. They were distri- to the House ; the one (Mr. Pon. onbv) thinking 
buted by children, and if any interruption was that the evidence did not call for a tempo: ary 
given them, there was the loudest clamour repeal of the Habeas Corpus Act, and the otlier 
against the invasion of the liberty of the subject. (Mr. W. Eliot) thinking that it did. 1 his ap- 
He could tell the House, however, that some of peared to him a very important difference, be- 
these publications had been under consideration, cause it shewed that those who alone had access 
and the delinquents would be sent before a jury to a knowledge of the evidence, upon whose 
of their countrymen. He would rather, how- report they were to act without further inquiry, 
ever, err on the side of lenity, than appear to did not agree in the same conclusions. This 
run down the liberty of the subject by numerous difference must proceed from different views of 
prosecutions. The hon. and learned gentleman the extent and amount of the danger, which 
explained the case of Watson, and shewed, that was in fact the whole substance of the question, 
after the information given before the magistrate, He knew not, then, how to estimate the magni- 
and the grand jury finding a true bill, it was ne. tude of that danger, when be found two such 
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distinguished and enlightened members of the 
committee opposed to each other toto ccelo with 
regard to the measures necessary for repelling 
it. Another ground for the suspicions he enter- 
tained was, that although the existing laws were 
stated to be insufficient, it did not appear that 
the committee had satisfied themselves whether 
the utmost vigilance of Government had been 
exerted in enforcing them. On the face of the 
Report itself, many things appeared calculated 
to destroy its effect. Let the House advert, in 
the first place, to that passage in which the 
most scrupulous care might have been expected, 
that in which reference was made to the degree 
to which treasonable attempts had been traced 
upwards in society. To this point public atten- 
tion had been naturally directed ; every man 
was anxious to learn who and what were the 
conspirators ; but the Report, instead of satisf y- 
ing this curiosity, merely informed them, that 
“ a few only” of* the higher orders, or even of 
the middle classes of society, were engaged. 
If the committee had meant any thing by these 
expressions, it was incumbent upon them to have 
spoken out, to have declared their meaning ex- 
plicitly, and not to have launched these charges, 
or lather these insinuations, vaguely and indi- 
rectly, when they called upon them to lay down 
theii constitutional rights, to submit to a gag- 
ging bill to-day, to the punishment of libel 
by transportation on the next, and to a total sus- 
pension of the constitution on a third. (Hear, 
hear, hear,) Required, as they were, to give 
unlimited credence, their entire faith, to the ac- 
curacy and justness of the Report, it was to be 
lamented that any part of it should be unsatis- 
factory. When lie considered the very small 
extent to which actual insurrection haa gone, 
and the smallness of the means by which it had 
been proposed to maintain it, it aid appear mar- 
vellous to him, that twenty-one hon. gentlemen 
should upon such evidence gravely state, that a 
few wretched Spenceans hud met in a place not 
fn distant fiom the Bank, which they had de- 
\ on d to pillage, for the pui pose of aiterwards 
t iking the Tower by a coup de main , They 
had, it was true, no other military means than a 
few pike-heads ; but Government, he must pre- 
sume, was utterly unprepared for such an attack. 
It also appeared by the report, that, without a 
single sapper or miner, one of their ulterior ob- 
jects was to be the destruction of all the bridges, 
an achievement which, although he had no gujL 
knowledge as an engineer, he held to be im- 
practicable with such means. (A laugh,) 
This, therefore, was an additional indication ot 
the looseness or haste with which the state- 
ments and conclusions of the committee were 
drawn, and of the disposition by which they 
were influenced to believe in the existence of 
some , great public danger. He knew well that 
the distress now felt was most severe. In conse- 
quence of the unprecedented number of hands 
which had been thrown out of employment, 
some riots had taken place, and some aiscon- 
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tent existed ; there were also a few mischievous 
persons, he believed, willing ta convert those 
discontents into disaffection, for private and 
wicked purposes; but the conclusion which 
he drew from all this was, not that the consti- 
tution was defective, but that the powers u 1 1 
which the Executive was armed, its civil and 
military police, and the laws already in forep, 
were more than sufficient to suppress the evil. 
In support of this conclusion he need refer only 
to the conduct of Ministers themselves, in order 
to see whether the danger was real or imaginary, 
and the alarm professed at it genuine or pre- 
tended. llis opinion was, at least, that they 
wished to make the most of it; for they had 
advised a further prorogation of Parliament at 
the latter end of last November, when these 
same disoiderly meetings were taking place 
in the metropolis ; and when, to use tne lan- 
guage of the Report, the rioters “ had assumed 
the symbols of the French revolution.” Tri- 
coloured flags seemed indeed to be great en- 
gines with the Spenceans, and one of their best 
matured schemes was to encourage the manu- 
facture of ribands of three colours. {A laugh.) 
One would have thought that the wearing or so 
visible a badge was not the surest bond of any 
criminal combination ; and when he saw obser- 
vations of this sort mixed up with statements of 
a design to blow up bridges, and to take for- 
tiviscs,with no more ammunition than had been 
found in an old stocking, he could not help re- 
garding it as rather a strange production, and not 
likely to obtain the greatest degree of credit. An 
hon. friend of his (Mr. Lamb), who always spoke 
with great force upon every subject, had ob- 
served, that they ought not lashly to despise 
doctrines because they were absurd, or were 
entertained only by obscure persons: but it 
might also be added, that the more absurd an 
opinion was, the more easy it must be to ex- 
plode it, and the shorter must be its probable 
duration. Many were the absui dities which by 
persecution were forced into reputation, ana 
many established as martyrs who would other- 
wise have been the laughing-stock of society. 
No doctrine that ever had been promulgated was 
more likely, from its monstrous extravagance, 
to die a natural death, than that of taking away 
men’s property, and doling it out to parishes 
for the purpose of again equally dividing it among 
the community. But even a doctrine as ridicu- 
lous as this might possibly be magnified into im- 
portance by persecuting the miserable enthu- 
siasts who professed it. There was indeed 
another class of Spenceans, whose object was 
pillage of a less philosophical kind, who prowled 
about the highways, and sometimes fiequented 
public places in the shape of pickpockets, and 
with regard to whom it would be quite suffici- 
ent to hand them over to his learned friend the 
Attorney-general. Mr. Spence, the visionary 
author of tire new system, lived 20 years ago, 
and published his opinions in stupid prose about 
that time. Another person, now nigh in the 
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. confidence of his Majesty’s Government (the 
Poet laureate), published precisely the same doc- 
trines, at the same time, in more respectable 
verse: Down with Kings, Lords, Commons, 
and even Bishops, equal rights and equal pro- 
perty 5 and yet this had escaped the attention 
of the Attorney-general, whom he would advise 
to read (if any man could read), and compare 
the two publications. (A laugh.) Mr. Spence, 
however, was npw dead, and the poet held an 
honourable office under the Crown. His argu- 
ment was, if doctrines were dangerous, apply 
to the law for a remedy ; for when had it ceased 
to be a crime to publish or to utter sedition ? 
Solongasthe Spenceans dwelt on their reasoning, 
he would abstain from all interference with them : 
but the provisions of the 37th and 39th of the 
King, furnished ample security against the dan- 
ger of seeing their schemes put in execution. 
The noble lord had greatly mistaken the law as 
it stands, when he supposed that the last-men- 
tioned statute had become inoperative. He ad- 
mitted, that if the 36th could not apply to 
attempts against the person of the Regent, it 
would be right to adopt some measure for the 
purpose of extending it to that point. With 
regard to the difficulty of trying persons for 
treasons of this particular kind under the statutes 
of William and of Queen Anne, that difficulty 
was greatly removed by the 39 th and 40th of 
the King. Having now adverted to the care- 
lessness that appeared to him to preside over 
the Report, he begged permission to icferto an 
insinuation thrown out by the noble lord, in 
which he seemed unwilling to except even all 
the members of that House. He had told them, 
that they who, in the discharge of a public 
duty, gave countenance to meetings which 
might terminate in mischief, were responsible 
before God and man for the consequences. He 
would tell the noble lord, that they who discharged 
their duty, were not responsible fox the acts of 
other men. Such a hint would be received by them 
with perfectindifference ; it would pass innocuous 
over their heads ; they meant to abide by the 
Trial by Jury, to trust to die Habeas Corpus, 
and to be saved by those barrieis which our an- 
cestors had flung around us. But if the Con- 
stitution was in danger, and it might shortly be- 
come a question whether he should go home from 
that House, or against his will to some other 
place, then it became an important question for 
him to consider whether he should arm such 
Ministers with such powers, for the basest and 
most pernicious of party purposes. (Hear, hear.) 
The whole of these measures appeared to have 
originated in a design to distract and divide 
their political opponents, as well as to divert 
the attention of the country from the necessary 
redress of its grievances. He trusted that a 
signal failure would attend both these specula- 
tions, and was sure dint his right hon. and hon. 
friends, after this discussion should be at an 
end, would re-unite to prosecute those objects 
of Retrenchment and Reform, in which they 
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had been so actively engaged. The hon. and 
learned gent, concluded by stating, that with 
the exceptions he had already mentioned, he 
reserved to himself the right of opposing the 
new measures, although he did not object in 
limine to their introduction. 

Lord Cochrane made a few remarks against so 
violent an encroachment upon the Constitution. 
He proceeded to state, that no resource would 
ultimately be left to the people, but that of 
withholding their money fiom the tax-gatherer, 
when he was interrupted by a general cry of 
u Order,” and an appeal to the chair. 

The Speaker declared, that the language of 
the noble lord was nothing less than to encou- 
rage resistance to the laws. (Hear, hear.) 

Loid Cochrane said, nothing was faither ltom 
his mind than the idea of active reristance ; but 
he conceived he was justified in alluding to a 
passive resistance, in withholding supplies which 
enabled the Crown to subvert the libeities of 
the people. 

Mr. Canning did not rise to detain the House 
at any length, as thc»e was no doubt with ie- 
gard to the practical effect of the discussion in 
which they were then engaged. Ue pretended 
not to lend any aid to that side of the question 
which was already so triumphant, but was de- 
sirous of obseiving on some of the facts alleged 
by the hon. and learned gent. (Mr. Biougham.) 
He had often heard it icir.aiked, that those who 
were the most incredulous themselves, were 
most disposed to make large demands upon the 
credulity of otheis; but h<; never in his life 
met with such an instance of it, as in the speech 
of the hon. and learned gent. lie had required 
of the House to believe, that the whole con- 
spiracy which had been disclosed in the Repoi t 
v/as fabricated by his Majesty’s Ministers, for 
the puip'»se of dividing a phalanx who were 
preparing to drive them fiom their stations. 
The extent of this belief must amount to this — 
that they Ind first devised a set of principles of 
more than ordinary absurdity and wickedness ; 
that they had then caused them to be pi oclaimcd 
by a set of men to whose cap, city and situation 
they appealed the best adapted; and finally 
threw such An air of plausibility over the whole, 
as to impose on the understandings of five 
honourable members, accustomed to act in op- 
position to them. Of all the extravagant hy- 
potheses upon which men w vie ever called on 
to act or reason, this surpassed what he had 
yet heard addressed to a rational assembly. 
But the principal fact alleged in support of 
this theory was, that Parliament had been pro- 
rogued in November, about the same time that 
the pioceedings in Spafields were going on: as 
if, because Government were aware of these 
proceedings, they were likely to be more cog- 
nizant of their whole character and probable 
termination than the unhappy man (Mr. Hunt; 
whose petition had been presented to them that 
day. Ife freely acquitted that individual of any 
such guilty knowledge; he believed that he 
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repaired to those meetings in the perfect inno- 
cence and vanity of his heart (a laugh /) and 
that when he thought only of making a splash, 
he was an unconscious agent in rebellion. His 
Majesty’s Ministers were not unapprised of the 
possibility of mischief ; but so far was he from 
thinking that it was a sufficient cause for sum- 
moning gentlemen from their distant residences, 
he believed that, had they been assembled, their 
dispersion would have been ah act of infinite wis- 
dom. It was not till Government discovered, in 
the process of inquiry, that the insurrection was 
of a more alarming nature, that they resolved to 
apply to Parliament ; and made their reluc- 
tance yield to their sense of duty, in asking for 
additional power. The whole question, how- 
ever the terms of it might be stated, simply was, 
Are the existing powers of the Constitution 
sufficient to protect it from the danger that 
threatens it? To him it appeared a danger 
assuming various shapes, as time, place, or 
circumstances altered ; now operating by irre- 
ligion, now by sedition, and sometimes by a 
combination of all means, however unlawful or 
atrocious, against the whole frame of society in 
this country. ( Hear.) Was it true that doctrines 
manifestly absurd always carried with them 
their own practical refutation ? Could they 
apply such a rule to the doctrines which were 
first started 20 years ago, which appeared to 
ha\c lain since dormant, and now went forth 
aimed — not, he agreed, to their own realization, 
but to that stage, which, if once reached, must 
involve all in a common destruction. He did 
not impute to them that they would divide the 
land, but he did impute to them that they would 
take the land. He did not think that they 
would ever succeed in effecting an agiarian 
division of the soil, but he thought it possible 
that, if not prevented, they would strip the 
owners of it, and of their possessions. How 
could such a doctrine be represented as entirely 
visionary and absurd, when, to say nothing of 
modem events, the eaily History of Rome 
abundantly proved how well calculated it was 
to produce a popular impression ? Was it no 
alarming symptom, thatalarge class of individuals 
professed objects of speculation which it was 
allowed would be mischievous in practice ? The 
noble lord who spoke last, had re-echoed senti- 
ments often repeated before, that Parliament 
was enacting laws against the people: they 
were indeed enacting them for a majority of 
the people against that desperate and active 
minority, that aimed at the destruction of all 
the bonds of society. And why talk of num- 
bers, when die history of passive majorities, 
and active and triumphant minorities, riding in 
blood over the necks of a slaughtered people, 
furnished a warning that no foe was to be dis- 
regarded for the smallness of his force. Why 
talk of absurdities ? as if the history of the 
French Revolution was not a conquest effected 
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by absurdity over reason ! Who, when at the 
commencement of the Revolution, the Con- 
vention decreed death to be an eternal sleep, 
would not have exclaimed against the possi- 
bility of such a doctrine making any progress ? 
who would have imagined that the boasted 
sovereignty of the people would have ended in 
the extermination of the most valuable part of 
the people from the earth ? He would not con- 
tend that we were now to dread the same con- 
sequences; but he used the argument to shew, 
that absurdity afforded no protection against 
proselytism, nor minority any safeguard against 
defeat. It was asked, who was to take the 
lead in any insurrectionary measure .> That had 
been answered by his hon. friend, in a speech 
that did him immortal honour. Such a man as 
could take the lead did not perhaps at present 
exist: it was occasion that would make him. 
Did Robespierre, at the commencement of the 
Revolution, ever look up to the dreadful emi- 
nence he afterwards attained ? No; but cir- 
cumstances over which he could exercise no 
control, raised him to. a height from whence he 
trampled on the necks of his prostrate country- 
men. Was this fiction ? Would any man who 
had seen the publications circulated with such 
devilish zeal, say they were not formed for 
the eradication of that creed which was the 
support of all human virtue, the consolation of 
all human affliction ? ( Hear .) Would any con- 
tend that no mischief could emanate from 
societies where obscenity was mixed with the 
contempt of all social order, and where the 
relaxation of rebellion was infidelity ? When 
such was the crisis, who could doubt whether 
the arm of Government should be strengthened 
to meet an emergency so unexampled ? we had 
before had political differences ; but then, prin- 
ciple was opposed to principle, and not a ne- 
gation of all order inculcated: we had before had 
differences in religion, but they were differences 
in point of doctrine, and not a negation of all 
Divine authority, which stripped the victim of 
his creed, in order that he might become a re- 
morseless assassin. 

The question was then put, u That leave be 
given to bring in a Bill, for more effectually sup- 
pressing seditious meetings.” 

For the Question, Ayes 190, Noes 14.— 
Majority, 176. 

The Bill was read a first time, and ordered 
to be read a second time on Wednesday. 

Lord Castlereagk then presented a Bill to ex- 
tend to the person of the Prince Regent, the 
statute of 36th Geo. III. for the better preser- 
vation of his Majesty’s person ; and a Bill to 
extend the 37th of his Majesty, for rendering 
more penal the seduction of the soldiery. They 
were both read a first time, and ordered to be 
read a second time on Wednesday. 

The House adjourned at half after twelve 
o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Tuesday^ February 25. 

The House went into the proceedings in Sir 
Edward Owen’s Divorce Bill. Mr. Warren 
attended as Counsel for the Petitioner. It ap- 
pearing, however, that execution had not been 
sued out upon the judgment in the Action below, 
in consequence of the Defendant in that Action 
hating sued out a Writ of Error in the Ex- 
chequer Chamber, and stated in behalf of the 
Petitioner merely for delay, 

The Lord Chancellor observed, that the House 
considered it essential in those cases that there 
should be proof of every exertion having been 
made to execute the judgment of the Court be- 
low j there must be, however, at all events, in 
this instance, proof that the Writ of Error was 
merely sued out for the purposes of delay. 
The consideration of the case was therefore 
postponed sine die • 

On the motion of the Earl of Lauderdale , an 
account was ordered of all Offices abolished 
during the present Reign, of all Offices regu- 
lated, and of all those which had been created 
during the same period, and were now held by 
individuals. 

The Malt Duty Bill was brought up from the 
Commons, and read a first time. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Tuesday , February 25. 

Licensed Victuallers.] Sergeant Onslow 
presented a petition from the Licensed Victual- 
lers of London and its vicinity, 2, 200 in number, 
complaining of the unconstitutional manner in 
which licenses are granted, and praying for re- 
dress. As he understood a Bill on the subject 
was now in contemplation, he should only 
move, that the petition be read, and do lie on 
the title ; which being; done, the petition was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. Barclay concurred in thinking that this 
was a subject requiring immediate investi- 
gation. 

Parliamentary Reform.] Loid Stanley 
presented aTetitionfrom the town of Clitheroc, 
praying for a Reform in Parliament; and 
Another from the township of Leigh, which had 
formerly been rejected on account of a want of 
signatures. It was now duly signed; and 
though he was not prepared to go to the ex- 
tent the Lancashire petitioners had done, he 
agreed with them on many subjects. The dis- 
tress in the petitioning township^was so great, 
that the poor-rates were 1 5s. in the pound. 

Sir F. Bardett presented a Petition praying 
for Retrenchment and Reform, from the parish 
of Arnold, fa the county of Nottingham.— 
Ordered to lie on the table. 

A Petition from Southwark was presented by 
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Mr. Calvert , which, he said, had been agreed 
to by a most respectable meeting, with the ex- 
ception of only one individual. The meeting 
was composed of Whigs, Tories, and neutrals. 
The petition praved for Reform and Retrench- - 
ment, and complained of the Septennial Act. 

Mr. Barclay wished the House to attend to 
the tone and character of the Petition, which 
was signed by most respectable inhabitants of 
Southwark, or all parties. The distresses of 
the public could not, in his opinion, be lemoved 
by a Parliamentary Reform only. On that sub- 
ject he had his own opinions, but he hoped, 
that as the House had not on former occasions 
been deterred from legislating by a popular 
clamour, so now he hoped that, when popular 
clamour was in favour of a particular measure, 
however irregular popular conduct might be, 
they would not be ducired on that account 
from considering fail Iy the subject pioposed. 

Sergeant Onslow said, that as he was con- 
nected with the county whence this petition 
came, he must say that it was signed by re- 
spectable characters, and that he commendtd 
the temperate language in which it was couched. 
He would go as far as any man in the way of 
Retrenchment, but could not agree to a com- 
mittee on a radical change in the constitution of 
Parliament. He could never consent to that, 
nor to any measure, unless accompanied by 
some plan to which he could give his assent. 
The subject had often occupied his attention ; 
but the plans of many illusti ious men had never 
met his ideas, as better, for pi actical purposes 
of representation and liberty, than the existing 
system. — Ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. Atkyns IVrighl presented a Petition from 
the city of Oxford, praying for Retrenchment 
and Reform. — Ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. Bennet presented a Petition from Church - 
Stretton, Salop, in favour of Reform. He did 
not support the doctrine of Annual Parliaments 
and Universal Suffrage, but he would not con- 
tend thi't nobody else should. The spirit of 
the Constitution allowed differences of opinion. 
Let that w'hich was good be defended, and 
that whic.i was wrong be defeated by argument. 
The report of the Committee threw calumnies 
on the people of England. He would say, 
that a more loyal body had not existed, than 
the people of the place whence this petition 
came. — Ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. Speirs presented a Petition from the 
Burgesses, Householders, and other Inhabitants 
of the Royal Borough of Renfrew, praying for 
Retrenchment and Parliamentary Reform. — 
Read, and ordered to lie on the table. 

Sir Ronald Ferguson presented a Petition, for 
the same objects, from the town of Dysart. 

Sir W. Geary presented a Petition from Faver- 
ffham, praying for Parliamentary Reform.— 
Ordered to lie on the table. 

Irish Grand Jury Presentments.] Mr. 
Courtenay brought in a Bill for the better ap- 
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plication of the money raised in Ireland by 
Grand Jury Presentments for the maintenance 
of the Roads — Read a first time, and ordered to 
be read a second time on Thursday three 
weeks. 

Duty on Wine.] Mr. Sharp presented a 
Petition from certain Wine Merchants, in which 
they alleged, that ruin must happen to their 
tiaae if the duty were not diminished more 
than one half; from the duties being so high, 
the loss to the Revenue, in the Port of London 
only, had been fl‘48,000/. within the last year. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, Go- 
vernment ceitainly hail not entertained any 
id i d of lowering the duties. The article of 
wine was one from which the greatest revenue 
ought to be di awn. 

Mr. Ponsonby thought the right hon. gentle- 
man put sued the woist means of obtaining the 
greatest revenue. By reducing the duty, Minis- 
ter would find the revenue inci eased, and there- 
fore it was their duty to reduce it. 

The petition was laid on the tabic. 

St PENSION OF THE HABEAS CORPUS ACT.] 

A message from the Lords informed the 
House, that their loidships had passed an Act 
to en ibic his Majesty to secure and detain such 
pel sons as he might suspect of conspiring against 
the State, and di sired the concurrence of' the 
Commons to the said Act. 

On Lord Castlereagh 9 s moving that the Bill 
should then be read a first time, 

Mr. Ponsonby complained that the noble lord 
had intimated no intention to press the Bill, nor 
had any one understood that the Bill would pass 
thiongh any stage that night. 

Mi. Bennet said that the noble lord, with as 
much dearness as he usually indulged in, ex- 
pressly stated that the Bill would not be read 
till Wednesday. 

Loid Ccutlereagh then gave notice that he 
should move the fust reading to-morrow. 

Loid Stanley presented a petition fiom the 
cotton-manufacturers, touching the Report of 
the Secret Committee : among other things they 
stated, that they had no Spenceans among them, 
nor any that held such n<msense y and prayed that 
no measures might be adopted inconsistent with 
the spirit of the Constitution. — Ordered to lie on 
the table. 

Sir Francis Burdett said, he had a petition to 
present from the inhabitants of the city of West 
minster against the suspension of tne Habeas 
Corpus Act ; and he trusted, if time were given 
by Ministers, that the example of this petition 
would be followed by many places. He be- 
lieved other measures proposed bv the noble lord 
were objectionable to the petitioners, as well as 
that for suspending the Habeas Corpus Act, as 
far as the noble lord revealed them in his little 
despotic code of last night.— He moved that the 
petition be brought up. 

Lord Cochrane observed, that there was the 
greatest propriety in the conduct of all persona 
assembled to hear and agree to this petition. 


Suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act . [$o$ 

He entertained no hostile sentiments against the 
Constitution, and knew none who did. Pass . 
bill or not, in one sense it was indifferent to him. 
He had never belonged to the Union Club ; but 
of the Hampden Club he was a member; there 
he had attended but once, when only three 
members were present. He should never ab- 
stain, or be intimidated by die threats or power 
of Ministers, from meeting his constituents, or 
those whom he thought it proper to meet, not 
even by the terror of dungeons, chains, and pu- 
nishments. He had before displeased the right 
hon. the Speaker by saying, that the people 
had no resource but one. It was far from his 
intention to suggest any thing improper: but 
when he saw on their journals and records of 
better times, when oppressive measures were 
attempted, that the House had thought it its 
duty to the public to feci it had the power of 
withholding the supplies (a salutary practice 
which they had relinquished ;) then he thought 
it right to advert to what had been the prac- 
tice, and a right, he must suppose, delegated 
to the House by the people. He implored 
the House to pause in this mad career, Before 
they enacted a change greater than any they 
could impute to the Reformers ; such as a sus- 
pension of the liberties and Constitution of the 
land. Whether Ministers wanted only to serve 
a present pui pose, to alai m the timid, and rally 
them around them, whatever their object was, 
even though they did not mean to carry their 
powers into execution, he should protest against 
the proceeding as unnecessary and wicked. 

Mr. Long H'elleslcy said, that many at the 
Westminster meeting deprecated the principles 
there preached. If the gentlemen of the coun- 
try at large took up the subject, he was sure 
many counter petitions to that now presented 
would be received, respectably signed. 

Sir Francis Burdett was desirous that the 
gentlemen of Engla id should meet throughout 
tne country to hear what were the sentiments of 
all England. In such a case, whatever the re- 
sult, he, for one, should give way to the general 
opinion ; but it was of attempts to suppress opi- 
nion that he complajned. He was very sorry 
that persons of rank, property, talents, ana 
character, in whom patriotism was naturally 
supposed to exist, ana which was the case in 
England with such persons generally till of late 
years, did not assemble. Tney could guide by 
their information, character, and talents, ana 
lead the people after them, as they were wont 
to do. The people used to bow to their autho- 
rity even when not entirely convinced. There 
was the force of a general character among the 
gentry of the country. He hoped this was not 
to be altered. If we looked at Spain, we should 
find a remarkable circumstance; in the day of 
trouble, persons of the highest rank and oft die 
most ancient families, stood still, and (juietly 
looked at the great struggle, and left their own 
country to be fought for by other nations. (Hear* 
hear.) Sorry should he brif such ever should 
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become the degraded state of this country. He like the present it might be desirable to have the 
.wished for something liberal, rational, and pa- sentiments of the great body of the nation. A 
triotic, according to old constitutional practice certain portion of the people were alluded to, 
and principles. as if they could either form no opinion, or as 

Mr. F. Robinson observed, that he never if their opinion was not worthy of attention — as 
thought any comparison would be made be- if they had no rights to protect, and no interest 
tween the nobility of Spain and the gentry of in the acts of their Government. The House 
this country. Was it to be supposed that the was accustomed to hear from the noble lord op- 
gentry of England would see their country posite such phrases as these— degraded rank, 
fought for by other nations ? If there were any lower orders, and other unwarrantable expres- 
parts of this country wherein the union of the sions. Now, for his part, he knew of no de- 
gentry and the people was disturbed, it was not graded rank in the state to which the noble lord 
owing to the gentry, but to the efforts of those could apply this denomination. The only de- 
who strove to break asunder all the bands of graded ranks that he knew were the sinecurists, 
society. The hon. baronet was of ancient (Hear, and a laugh,) who, in these times of 
birth* of high character, and of considerable distress, fattened disgracefully on die public 
property, and he had no doubt was respected money. lie most certainly knew of a privileged 
and loved by those who wore connected with Older — die peers of the realm, and the com- 
him ; but wny should he noi suppose similar mons of the land ; but he would acknowledge 
circumstances to exist respecting others ? Why no other distinction. The commons included 
should he express himself so as to traduce others, die whole people, not lords ; and neither ali- 
as if they were cut off horn the affection of those mitted of higher or lower oi dvrs, degraded or 
around them ? What grounds of fact could he dignified ranks. Nothing could be more wick- 
have for such aspersions ? How could lie con- ed and mischievous dian such language. The 
ceive himself justified in drawing such a picture, people should be treated as all upon the sonic 
unless he meant to infer diat the gentry of die level ; none of them degi ailed by situation, or 
country were conspirators against the liberties unequal in point of right ; they should be taught 
of the country ? He (Mr. R.) believed that the to unite for die common good of all ; to respect 
country gentlemen had no stronger wish dian to each other and themselves. The rights of the 
protect the people. wealthiest and the pooiest had, in the eyes of 

Sir G. Heathcote denied that his lion, fiiend lie law, the same foundation, and did not ad- 


had accused the gentlemen of Kngland of de- 
taching themselves from the body of the people. 
Ke (Sir F. B.) only lamented their supinencss. 
He expressed his desiie to see them cordially 
join, and wisely guide the sentiments and feel- 
ings of those over whom their rank and property 
gave them anatuial influence; and he regretted 
that the legitimate diiection which suoenor in- 
formation and improved judgment would give 
them was not claimed or exercised : — He wisned 
them to meet along with the people, that dic-y 
might rescue die people from those dint would 
mislead them. 

The petition war then lead. 

Upon {he motion that it do lie on the table, 

Sir F. Burdttt wislu d, that the country might 
have an opportunity of exposing its sentiments, 
and took occasion to expics* his 1 egret that the 
; . gendemen of England were not more foru ard 
m conveying their wishes and views to the Go- 
vermhent. Upon this a right hon. gentleman 
(Mr, Robinson) had founded a charge against 
, him of slandering the gendemen of England, an 
^ imputation which he entirely disclaimed. He 
merely took the word from the hqn. gentleman 
opposite (Mr. L. Wellesley,) who mid said that 
the body of the people were in favour of arbi- 
trary meaftres. He (Sir F.) did nokput tbe 
gendemen of this country on a level with the 
(•degraded nobility of another; but he had com- 
4dained of their supinencss, and had alluded to 
t.tfce better times of our history, as affording a 
j|pt»t contrast in their character. He liked frank 
'and fiee opinion on all occasions j and at a time 


mit of this mischiivous classification. When 
taxes weie the question, then time was another 
distinction of the people, into rich and poor ; 
and it was said such a tax will affect the one 
class without affecting the other, as if the leal 
income of the labouicr was not affected by th«' 
assessments made on his employer. The puce 
of the poor man’s labour was just what his em- 
ployer could afford to give hint ; and the situa- 
tion of the foimer was as much injuied by what 
the latter gave away in taxes, as if he had himself 
paid them. The money taken out of the rich 
man’s pocket, which was the poor man’s bank, 
was as mucii 't loss to die pooi man as if it were 
taken out of his own. This was a time for 
union, that the country might be able, by __ 

| common effort, to support those guevous bur- 
dens which a mischievous policy had brought 
upon it, and which weighed it to the ground ; 
and not a season for calling the people names, 
and arraying them against each other as if they 
were natural enemies. By joining their common 
strength to support their common calamities, 
much might be done to alleviate their sufferings, 
and alleviation, he was sorry to say, was all that 
could at present be expected. 

Lord Castlereagh entirely disclaimed the use 
of the terras attributed to him, in the sense al- 
leged by the hon. baronet. He never called 
any part of the people a degraded rank. In 
speaking of those who engaged in treason, he 
used the phrase; but it was applied to those 
only whom their treason degraded by folly, ab- 
surdity, and wickedness, f Hear I hear J lie 
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never meant to use any such phrase to any part 
of the people. 

The Hon. Mr. S. Cocks expressed his disap- 
probation of w “ public meetings in the 
present state of the public mind. He was a 
friend to liberty, but it was regulated liberty, 
order, and independence.— He defended the cha- 
racter of the gentlemen of England. 

Mr. Ponsonhy said, the Report of the Secret 
Committee praised the principles, the temper, 
the conduct of the people generally. It was 
obliged to confess, that in some parts acts had 
been committed, or principles encouraged, of 
which it disappioved; but it excused even the 
offenders, on the ground that they were acted 
upon by designing men, who took advantage of 
their distress to mislead and delude them. As 
a member of that committee, he would ask, 
what undue parti*ilitv could be attributed to him ? 
It was not a paitiality surely to his Majesty’s 
Ministers — he generally opposed them. It could 
not be a partialiiy to the measures of which the 
lepoit was made the ground- work — he had ex- 
pressed his protest against them. It could not be 
a partialiu proceeding from interest ; if he had 
any interest, it was on the other side. (licar 9 hear.) 
His intoi est led him to please the people. He 
could assure the House, that neither interest, 
paitiality, nor prejudice, had been the motives of 
his conduct ; and he acted entirely from a sense 
of duty, and the dt libci ate conviction of his own 
mind ; and that whenever he felt that sense of 
duty, he would regulate his conduct by its dic- 
tates, whether he acquired popularity or not by 
the coiuse he pursued. (Hear, Lear.) 

Loid Folkestone said, the words of the .Report 
amounted to a decimation that the nation was 
uni verbally ink clod with mischievous and sedi- 
tious principles, and was prepared to proceed to 
acts of treason and rebellion. What else could 
justify gagging-bills for the whole people? 
(Hear.) Nothing but charges that would amount 
to a libel could justify such measures. The 
noble lord explained the meaning in which he 
undn stood the words ol his lion, friend (Sir F. 
Burden,) and contended they \\» ie not liable to 
the const! uciion put upon tlum by a right lion, 
gentleman opposite (Mr. Robinson.) lie ad- 
mitted that it was too much the piactice of the 
gentlemen of England to withdi aw f rom public 
meetings, which they ought to countenance by 
their rank, instinct by their superior knowledge, 
and guide by their temper and moderation. If 
at the present moment danger were apprehended 
from these meetings, as he saw was done by 
an lv>p. gentleman, (Mr. Cocks,) surely the best 
mode of preventing it was the attendance of 
men, who, fmm their rank, influence, situation, 
and connections, had the greatest authority with 
the people, and could rescue them from the 
hands of the discontented and factious. (Hear.) 

The Hon. Mr. Law felt it necessary to re* 
mark that the report was not a libel on the 
whole nation, as it expressly excepted from any 
charge of disaffection or discontent the w'hole 
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of the higher ranks, or even the middle classes 
of society, and almost all the agricultural popu r 
lation. That could not belfbel, therefore, upon 
the whole, which made such important excep- 
tions. But, said the noble lord (Folkestone) the 
remedy is intended for die whole population, 
therefore the disease must have infected the 
whole. This sort of reasoning 'could only be 
admitted when the noble lord pointed out a way 
of legislating for traitors as a distinct class in 
the community, Hke certain kinds of manufac- 
turers, a way of making laws to restrain or 
punish any individual without having reference 
to the whole. All laws must be general, though 
the evils be only partial. 

Mr. Brougham was glad to hear front the 
lips of the hon, gentleman that there was so 
limited a range of danger ; that there were 
none of the higher ranks infected; that the 
words “ few, it any,” meant literally none at 
all ; and that, by such an ingenious mode of 
interpretation, we got quit of an important part 
of the charge of insinuation. (Hear.) The re- 
poi t had been called a libel on the wnole people 
of England. He (Mr. B.) was not one of those 
who concurred in that opinion : but if the re- 
port was not a bill of indictment, the measures 
grounded upon it were a sentence against the 
whole nation (Hear): if they passed into laws, 
the people would be condemned without being 
accused, punished without being tried. (Hear 9 
hear.) 1 hey had been acquitted of offences by 
all who witnessed their conduct and admired 
the fortitude with which they bore their suffer* 
ings ; they had been acquitted of offences, and 
declai ed f i om the throne peaceable and well-dis- 
posed under distresses of which few in the 
House, or in affluent circumstances, could have 
any idea. None of those who in Parliament 
gave their opinions coolly on the pressure of the 
times, who spoke ot the necessity of patience 
and resignation under suffering from night to 
night in the House, could have any idea, either 
derived from their own experience or what they 
saw in their families or in the world, except 
among the objects of their charity — they could 
have no conception, unless that derived from 
fictitious tales, of what it was to feel the agonies * 
of hunger (Hear); and yet to this state iriany 
were reduced who still, in circumstances so dfc^ 
plorable and hopeless, had not only behaved 
peaceably, but decorously ; had not only ab- 
stained from crimes, but nad exhibited the in- 
most fortitude in bearing their calamities. Would 
it not appear then a monstrous injustice to pai^ 
sentence of condemnation on such a people for 
the errors of a few, mentioned in a vague report, 
and, while they were meriting the admowkkig 
and praises of the world, to deprive them ofthi 
benefits of the Constitution ? (Hear*) ' * % 

Mr. W. Eliot thought the report could n<*> 
declared a libel on the whole people of Bn gjh fl d 
It said the great body of the nation was ebuodfl 
(Hear.) What it said was not that the WhdM 
nation was infected, but that practices exisCM 
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calculated to shake the foundation of social but, on the contrary, he looked for the most 
Order. (Hear.) able professional men, whose knowledge and 

The petition was then ordered to lie on the experience fitted them best for performing the 
tahle. duties of a naval administration. Since that 

Lords of -the Admiralty.] Sir M. W. period a navy board had been in constant force, 
Ridley rose to move for a reduction of such of the though the commissioners had varied in num- 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty as could bers: sometimes they were 5, sometimes only 
be spared without detriment to the public ser- 4. In 1702 , when Prince George was at the 
vice. He would not point out the number that head of the naval lords, their number was only 
might be reduced, but leave the determination 4 : in 1706, the number was the same. In 1709, 
of that point to the counsels of his Royal High- when Lord Orford was first commissioner, the 
ness. If he were required to deliver his own opi- number was 4 : in 1714, under the Earl of 
nion he would say, that two might be spared, four Strafford, the number was 5 : in 1717, under 
being enough to perform the effective duties of Loid Berkeley, it was 5 : 1775 and 1776, under 
the Board. The cry of retrenchment had re- Lord Sandwich, the number was still 5. Since 
sounded through all parts of the country ; it that time he was aware that the number was usu- 
had been echoed from one side of the house to ally 6. Perhaps the business of the Board had in- 
the other, and all professed to have the same ob- creased during the long wais that had succeed- 
ject equally at heart. He did not expect much ed ; but though that number might be necessary 
in point of real saving from the measure he now during the operations of war, he saw no reason 
proposed, but it would be laying the foundation why it should be continued in peace. The ap- 
of a system of reduction by which the undue in- pointment of six lords was neither consistent 
fluence of Ministers might be abridged. Pre- with former practice nor with the necessity of 
viousto the reign of Henry VIII. there was no present circumstances. Mr. Secretary Pepys, 
navy : in time of war, when ships were wanted, in his naval administration, laid down a rule 
they were either hired from the merchants at which was well worthy the attention of his Ma- 
home or purchased from foreign traders. In jesty’s Ministers : he took care not to employ 
the reign of Henry a sort of navy-board wasj any gentlemen who were not masters of naviil 
established, dock-yards were built, and commis- | affairs, and distinguished at the same time for 
4toners were appointed to regulate them. This, strict integrity and regular habits of industry, 
lasted through the subsequent reigns till the time | (Shouts of hear , hear.) To this testimony he 
of Charles I. when some alteration took place in might add the recommendation which some 
the management of the system, and two com- years ago appeared in the Report of the commis- 
mittees, consisting of three individuals each, sioners appointed to investigate the state of 
were appointed to superintend the new plan of the naval management. They had stated their 
naval administration. Whatever disposition the conviction as to the necessity of employing the 
Admiralty Lords of the present day might feel most effective means for the right administration 
to imitate their predecessors, there was one point of the navy : and observed, how much depend- 
■ to which he did not think that they would be ed on scientific knowledge, on ability, on unin- 
anxious to carry their imitations : he alluded to terrupted industry, and recommended that no 
the salaries formerly enjoyed, for he had found other circumstances should be permitted to in- 
from old documents that the Lords Commis- troduce any persons into the Board of Admi- 
aioners in the time of Charles received but 3 s. ralty management except the being fit for all the 
a day. (A laugh.) During the distuibances that duties of tin ir situation. How far his Majesty’s 
afterwards occurred in the rcign of Charles, Ministers had complied with this rccommenaa- 
the navy was neglected and became insignificant, ' tion, he left it to the House and to the public to 
till Cromwell, by great and constant exertions, judge. (Hear, hear.) When it was seen that a 
raised it to a degree of high eminence and cornet of hus irs, without the slightest preten- 
power. All branches of the service were im- sions to naval knowledge, was made a Lord of 
proved: the nuxriber of ships was increased, the Admiralty, what motive could be supposed 
and the dock-yards became more important de- to have influenced the minds of those who made 
4 pots* In the feeble administration, howe ver, him so, except such a motive as was too obvious 
1 1 of Richard, Cromwell’s son, the navy again fell to every understanding to make ir necessary for 
I to decay. On the restoration of Charles II. the him even to touch upon it? (Shouts of hear , 
;^navy revived, partly under the direction of the hear.) He must be peimitted to regret that it 
% Duke of* York, but chiefly from the activity was not more the custom of the House to attend 
and attention of Mr. Secretary Pepys, who to the recommendations of its committees. Had 
first Introduced regularity and system into his it done so in the present case, it would not now 
^department* The conduct pursued bv^hat dis- be his duty to make his present motion : but he 
tinguiahed individual was well worthy of the must say, that it was absurd to appoint commit- 
\ mutation of die Ministers of the present day. tees for the consideration of different subjects, 
ii He did not cast his eyes about to see ffom what and yet to entirely disregard all their sugges- 
[ tauter he should procure such persons as would tions. The committee had observed, that in 
* Sett secure or augment his parliamentary influ- time of peace it might be a fair subject of deli* 
^rnce, (hud cries of hear from the Opposition 0 beration whether some reduction might not take 
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place of the number of these Admiralty Lords 
without any detument to the public service. 
( Hear .) The question was, whether the present 
was such a time us they had contemplated. At 
the period of their observation the number of 
seamen employed was 140,000: the present 
numbei was about 19 , 000 . At that time there 
were 1,200 vessels m service: at present, he be- 
lieved that the vessels of every sort and descrip- 
tion did not amount to 200. Could anv thing, 
then, justify the continuance of these useless 
lords, unless it was meant to say that their office 
ought to be kept as sinecure offices for the le- 
w^tdof the fi lends of Ministers. ( Hear , hear.) 
He really w is at a loss to know what gi ound of 
defence would be lesorted to. The noble loid 
on a for mu occasion hid talked of the Board of 
Adminlly having been constituted on its pie- 
sent scale at the turn of the Revolution: he 
trusted th it he hid i ntirely shewn the falhcy 
of th it supposition. Ihe noble lord hid also 
said something about innovation : but this chaige 
of innovation inide against a useful lefotm came 
with i very ill grice horn him who wis icconi- 
nunding the moistious innovation of removing 
the vei y bulvv u k of oui liberties. (Htat y htar.^ 
At such a time ltbecime the House moie espo 
cully to tike cart, thit before they reject d a 
motion liki the pi t sc nt, then motive for so ic- 
j cting it w is solely foi the public good. I hey 
oueht to shew themselves meipable of an} 
hi is, i \eept toward the common wtlf ui . lie 
concluded with moving an humble udditss to 
tht Prince Regent th it lie would g vediuelions, 
in confoi mty with the clause in the sp< t ch 
fr §m tht thione, to i educe the numbei of the 
lords of the Admn llty m such a w u s \/is 
not inconipi'ibh with pubhc safet}, and w is 
i lost suit tble to tlu exigencies of tht times. 
(Hear.) 

Loid Gasthuatrh said, it ceitainl\ 1 id not 
b<\ n in the con tempi ition of 1ns M ins* \ *s Mi- 
mstus to submit any lecommcnd ition to tht 
1 nnee Uigent for the abolition of the>e offices, 
hit, pei haps, it would have been bettei if th' 
l 'jn. baronet hid waited foi the opinion of the 
< ommittce of limnce on this subject. Gentle- 
men on die* othu side, hid adopted a eouw 
which seemed to him to be m duect opposit on 
to those parliamentai y rults which hid b en 
f i amed on a co npi ehensivc \ icw of pubhc utility: 
In alluded to that course of rnsulit d and un- 
connected notices itsp^cting ditfeu nt plac *s m i 
appointments, ( A laugh fro n the Opbosition^thz 
peipetual lenewd ana suspension of which ovi i 
the heads of the House, kept the public mind in 
perpetual agitation. He could not admit tint 
office was to be tried by that sti ict rule whicu 
the hon. bart. seemed to contemplate, that pub* 
lie business was always to be done by the fewe*st 
possible hands. If the principle of making 
persons in high ofhee perform all the labour 
possible, without any such relaxation as they 
might be supposed to require, were acted upon, 
offices of state would be filled by veiy different 
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persons from those who now filled them, (Hear, 
and a loud lau%h from the Opposition*) Did the 
hon. gentleman mean to say, that the labour 
performed should be precisely as much as a man 
could perfoim without any relief ? Did they 
mean to hold out the expectation that any men 
of liberal rank in life would submit to such 4 
rule ? And would they go further, and drive 
out of th** administration all those young men of 
high birth, whose accession to a government 
was one of the best pledges for the security of 
the Constitution ? Would they tie down persona 
of this desen ption to the same laborious routine 
of duty as a banker’s clerk, .or a merchant’s ap- 
prentice. And is to these different notices of 
motions for 1 at cnchment, he felt that, altogether, 
thtir amount was but trifling— not above 4 or 
5,000/. it the most. He did not mean to under- 
value such a saving m a time of distress like the 
prest nt ; but he thought that saving would be a 
dt tument rather than a benefit to the country, 
since it would tend to throw office into less en- 
lightened hands. (A laugh.) In his conscience 
he believed, that nothing was more likely to do 
mischief to the public service, than that the 
navy should be solely in the service of naval 
men. As to any individual against whom this 
motion might be aimed, he should not enter into 
my p 11 titular defence, but was prepared to say, 
that a few oihees should exist m which younj* 
men of high lank m life might find a motive 
foi b’udung tlu Constitution of their country. 
(A lau^h.) ltw men could be statesmen at 
o ice; tht \ must k 1 m through the gradations of 
ink nor offices to man ige the high departments 
of the Sate. It was tiue, that there had been 
some inst tncts of men emerging into the height 
of public lif’ it once. Mr. Pitt started at once 
into tint distinguished situation which he conti- 
nu J to ul 1 dining his hie : but there had been 
otli *i g t it nun, puli ip'*, of not infeiior talent 
to M. Pitt, who hid nsen by slow gradations 
. to tlu highc s" 1 mk . Mi . Fox had not thought 
it inconsistent with his chiractei or talents, to 
t ike his scat as a memb r of the Naval Board* 
thojgh he hid not the slightest professional 
know 1 dge of the 11 ivy ; nor was he the only 
ilia tnous min who hid b*gun by filling this 
mino o M ict. bn Robert Walpole, and others, 
lud first come to the notice of Parliament sod. 
of th*n Sovereign, through this very office. He 
would contend, then, that if the circle of office* ; 
w'is to lie nai owid 01 abolished, senoue mis* 
chi f w Juki r.crue to the Constitution : to r one j 
great sou ce of the education of Statesmen 
woul i k cut off. He never understood that * 
the noble loid on the opposite bench' (Lord* 
Althorp) had thought himself unfit to take , 
seat at die Navy Board, though not 
sional man ; and Lord Spencer, he vw . 
had put quite as much confidence m by bnb 
Of the Admiralty as any other admipiOMQfti 
Having thus protested against the pxifttlpb 
the motion, he came to the b mmm . 

question. He did not find th§t k hid fee*! 
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proved that the numbers were too great during 
the war; and though he was willing to allow a 
distinction between peace and war, yet he 
denied that it would be a fair argument to say, 
that because the number of ships m commission 
was less in time of peace than in war, that 
therefore the duties of the Admiralty were less 
arduous. During wax, they were forced to 
neglect many of die details respecting the dock- 
yams, which, however, were of tne highest 
importance, and occupied their attention in 
peace, quite as much as the attention of such 
persona could be expected to be occupied. (A 
laugh.) He must contend that it was very use- 
ful that the Admiralty Board should be so con- 
stituted as at the same time to sit in London, 
and to send out a competent commission to act 
at the outports. He apprehended that gentle- 
men would see that great delay would be saved 
to the public business, by thus preventing the 
necessity of that sort of communication which 
must be kept tip between the Board and com- 
mon agents, before any thing could be trans- 
acted. As to the general argument used by the 
hon. baronet, he was ready to admit that the | 
House had a claim on Ministers for such econo- 1 
my, as was safe and consistent with their duty : 
but, considering that the reduction of the officers 
* of the Admiralty would be detrimental to the 
interests of the nation, he should move the pre- 
vious question. 

Lora Althorp said, if seven lords of the Ad- 
miralty could do the whole duty in the time 1 
of war, it was not necessary to retain an equal 
number now, when the business was so greatl v 
reduced. With regard to the outpoi ts, it wa» 
almost a useless branch in time of peace : and 
as far as concerned the necessity of two boaids, 
it was very well known, that, as the boat d of 
Admiralty was now constituted, questions were 
seldom put so as tp come to a majority, the busi- 
ness of the board being generally considered to 
belong to the first lord. 

The Hon. Mr. Law did not view this a* 
a question that ought to be discussed abstract- ! 
edlv on its own merits ; the House would do 1 
well to consider it on general principles. Let 
them reflect that they were not called on to 
sanction the destruction of two offices, b>'t of 
every office ; let Ministers, when the body of 
the place was attacked, resist the enemy, and not 
give up a single outwoik. (Hear, hear, from the 
Opposition benches.) Let not the House imitate 
the conduct of some of the weakest of mankind, 
some of the Roman emperors, who, when they 
surrendered one province after another, said, 

“ We can do without silks, we can do without 
spices , 91 forgetting, however, that every foot of 
ground they abandoned, must lead tqisthe de- 
(traction of their empire. Let us not, therefore, 

, magine that we can do without two lords of the 

* Admiralty, lest the sante fatal consequences 

\ ihould attend vtB. (Laughter and hear.) If we 

• lid this, we abandoned the principle on which 
j iur whole empire jested. On this breach we 
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must take our stand j here we must fight the 
enemy. (Near.) It was not so much for the 
advantage of Mir.isto s as for the interest of the 
country, that he would wish these offices to be 
retained. Ministers were by no means over- 
paid for the labouis of their office: and if they 
did not find in the places now to be abolished, 
some gratification for the dreadful responsibility 
and uneasiness to which they were subject, a 
responsibility and uneasiness under which the 
firmest minds had sometimes been broken down, 
no opposition would be desirous of taking pos- 
session of the offices of Government. Would 
the House be willing to dimmish the present in- 
fluence of the Crown ? Would they again reduce 
it to that state of anarchy in which it was no 
longei able to maintain itself against a factious 
I opposition ? Considering that violent changes 
were abroad, and that the most wild and wicked 
doctrines were preached bv those who under- 
mined where they could not attack, and deso- 
lated wheie they could not enjov, he could not 
consent to strike out of the lund of the Ciown 
the only remaining weapon by which it could 
defend itself. (Laughter and hear.) lie should 
therefore vote for the previous question. 

Mr. Warre obscived, that the hon. member 
had spoken very eloquently about breach's and 
outwoiks; but he greatly doubted, whether 
Ministeis would like his alliance on this occa- 
sion : he questioned whether tire v would thank 
the hon. gendeman for Ins fair and candid 
avowal of the military position they assumed. 
(Hear.) He (Mr. Wane) c'Med not what was 
done in formei d.\s: if toimer administrations 
j had clone wronir, it now became the House to 
, do nght. (Herr.) All the episodes of the noble 
loid were superfluous to the question. Of the 
lords of the Admiralty, thiee oi tlv* sea officers, 
and one of the land lords, wo e eiiicient officers ; 
but the other two offices were complete sine- 
cures. As to the three officers who were to 
form a quorum at the outports, he supposed the 
noble lord thought that two would quarrel in a 
! post-chaise, and want a third to settle the busi- 
ness. (Laughter and hear.) Ho gave his most 
cordial support to the motion. 

The Hon. Mr. J. IV. Hard would not shrink 
from asserting and defending the opinions he 
entc i tamed upon this quest ion . The other side 
of the House sec med to think that economy at 
all hazards ought to be practiced, forgetting 
that though reduction and retrenchment might 
be good things in themselves, yet all reductions 
and all retrenchments weie not expedient: they 
were for taking from the sovereign all his in- 
fluence, and were not only anxious to strip off 
useless and expensive embroidery, but to de- 
prive him even of decent and necessary apparel. 
(Hear, hear , and laughter.) He (Mr. W.) could 
not consent to lend his aid to tlv corps of poli- 
tical riflemen recently embodied, which was 
employed in picking off’ place alt *r place, how- 
ever important or serviceable ; which attacked 
to-day the Admiralty, to-morrow the Stamp- 
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office, and the next day the Post-office, and 
which, on the principle of such irregular troops, 
shewed no mercy and 'granted no quarter. 
Had gentlemen forgotten that a committee of 
retrenchment was now sitting? 'Did they not 
recollect that motions like the present could 
only obstruct its labours ? It was true, that they 
had refused tlieii confidence to that committee, 
because it was not formed merely of the imma- 
culate uninfluenced members wno sat on the 
other side of the House ; but was it respectful 
to it, or to the House, in this way to press for- 
ward motion after motion? The conduct of 
hon. gentlemen on the other side on this occa- 
sion might be consistent with their conduct in 
general, but was it consistent with the vote of 
the majority of the House, which had given its 
confidence to that committee, though not formed 
according to some members' notions of ideal 
excellence. (Hear.) Had he been chosen one 
of that body, he should have begged to have 
been allowed to withdiaw his name, convinced 
that, however assiduous and anxious to dis- 
charge its duties, the committee could never 
hope to keep p ice with the rapid and sweeping 
abolitions recommended from the other side of 
the House. The examinations of persons, 
papers, and lccoids by a committee, were idle 
and lidiculous if this system weie continued. 
The whole House was not now the pi oper place 
where the subject was to be considered ; it had 
delegated its authority to a number of its mem- 
bers, and whether the motion of to-night had 
been of a moie sweeping natuie, or directed 
against only one department, it was equally ob- 
jectionable. The naval establishment of the 
country was, undoubtedly, at piesent very in- 
considerable, ( Hear t ) though the military de- 
partments had been kept up : but had it been 
shewn in any way, that, because the lattei might 
be i educed in some unimportant respects, it was 
fit to put an end to two political offices of the 
highest consequence. The noble lord had truly 
said that they were valuable as convenient in- 
troductions of young men to business : by means 
of these two places of lords of the Admiralty, 
useful experiments might be made upon the 
capacities and dispositions of young men. 
(Hear 9 heart and laughter.) It was expedient, 
besides, to preserve them as inducements to in- 
dividuals to devote their talents and industry to 
the service of their country; for as long as 
human nature continued what it was, such means 
would be required to stimulate exertion. The 
diminution of secondary offices would also be 
injurious, as lessening the competition among 
men who might become ornaments of the State r 
the number of persons who would be willing 
to contribute their services for a proportionate 
reward would be reduced, and the consequence 
would be, that all places would fall into the 
hands of an oligarchy, of all the most odious, 
viz. an oligarchy of wealth. (Hear*) 

Mr. Banket commenced by referring to the 
proceedings of the committee over which he 
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had presided. It had, he said, been his amtioti* 
wish to have established there sonfe di&tSnCfc" 
rule and general principle by which 
should be judged. In that attempt, hetoevtri 
he had been strenuously resisted by the aObfe 
lord opposite, (Castlereaghjwho had contend^ 
that it would be much wiser to examine each 
place separately, to suggest certain abolitions* 
and if others were proposed by the antagonist! 
of Ministers, to discuss them seriatim . The 
argument of the noble lord to-night had shewn 
that what he held to be fit up stairs, he consi- 
dered most inexpedient down stairs ; and, with- 
out much regard to consistency, he now turned 
round to oppose what he had before recom- 
mended. (Hear.) The House came to the con- 
sideration of this subject under the most favour- 
able circumstances; for, not only were the 
general arguments decidedly in favour of the 
proposition of the hon. baronet, but the question 
seemed to be decided by the report of a com- 
mittee made nearly twenty years, of which the 
Speaker had so ably discharged the duties of 
chairman, and whicn was composed of men of 
known integrity and prudence: the names of 
Lord Hariowby and M r . Henry Thornton were 
sufficient to secure it horn the charge of injudi- 
cious precipitation. That committee had pos-' 
sessed all possible infoi mation, and it had de- 
termined against the continuance of six lords 
of the Admiralty in time of peace. Jt was true 
that nothing haa then been said of* ambulatory 
lords, a soit of board of Admiralty in eyre, 
much talked of to-night, and to vciy litde pur- 
pose. The broad and better ground of resist- 
ance to the motion was, that these offices formed 
a pait of the justifiable influence of the Crown, 
and that young men were, by the hope of this 
reward, induced to devote their labours to the 
public service ; yet this argument was most in- 
definite, and under this pretence of a nursery 
for statesmen the power of the Sovereign might 
be augmented to a most injurious extent. He 
admitted, that it was essential that persons in 
high official situations should occupy seats in 
Parliament, and he ridiculed the absurd notions 
of inconsiderate and uninstructed Reformers, 
who termed this practice an abuse of the Con- 
stitution : it was fit, however, that some limit 
should be assigned: in his opinion that fiihit 
was the duty discharged by the individual, 
since no parliamentary office ought to be pre- 
served merely because it suited the purpose of 
the Minister. The bill he (Mr. Bankes) had 
introduced did not indeed include the places in 
debate, but his measure was calculated for a 
state of war, and he could not therefore be 1 
charged with inconsistency. One hon. gentjff- 
man (Mr. Law) had vehemently insisted, tfaktf 
this outwork ought never to be abandoned* Hi " 
the enemies of royal influence ; but he (Mri AS 
would advise him, if he endeavoured to defiffip 
every post, however insignificant, to take care 
that he had a sufficient garrison for such an e#± 
tensive fortress; while he was protecting an 
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outwork, the enemy might make himself master 
•of die citadel. (Hear t hear,) The table was 
loaded with petitions, which, though idly pray- 
ing Annual Parliaments and Universal Suffrage, 
at least deserved attention when they required 
retrenchment ; and he called upon all members 
who had presented them, to join in a vote in 
support of a motion for the abolition of two 
Offices which were a useless burden upon the 
public. 

Mr. Husktsson opposed the motion, contend- 
ing that, although a committee might have de- 
cided against the places in auestioo, their report 
did not extinguish the deli be; ate functions of 
the House. 

Mr. Croker alleged, that ever since 1085, 
1,000/. per annum nad been allowed in all the 
estimates for seven lords of the Admiralty. It 
was remarkable that the office now singled out 
for attack was the only one that had remained 
always the same. 

Sir C. Pole stated, that the salary had formerly 
been only 770/. a year. He observed, that lay 
lords could be of no service, and that the pre- 
sent secretary himself was not very useful ; and 
said, that since the time of Birchall, in 1659, 
no secretary but the present had been ignorant 
of the neighbouring seas. He supported the 
original motion. 

Mr. Canning said, after the menace of unpopu- 
larity which has been thrown out against those 
who might oppose the motion of the hon. 
baronet, he should hold himself guilty of a 
base dereliction of duty, if he were to shrink 
from an explicit declaration of his sentiments. 
The motion was avowedly the first of a series 
of attacks upon that established system of po- 
litical office by which the administration of the 
Government of this country was practically 
earned on ; and by which it had been can icd 
on for upwards of a century, — that is, during 
die period of our history, when our laws ana 
liberties had been best guarded, ; >. vvell as best 
understood. The reduction of a n umber of such 
offices might undoubtedly foim a fair subject 
for discussion : but to discuss it fairly, the sys- 
tem must be viewed as a whole. It was not by 
picking out details, and by putting this or that 
office separately upon its trial, that *he ex* 
pediency of a parliamentary administration of 
the Government could be usefully considered, 
or that the number of holders of office which 
might be propeily and conveniently allowed to 
ait in the House of Commons, could be justly 
ascertained. A3 a matter of economy, the 
possible saving upon the two Offices in question, 
was by general admission too inconsiderable to 
betaken into account; no man had gravely in- ! 
mated upon it in this debate* It hadjseen argued, 
indeed, that saving, as saving, was good in it- 
self*— good >P principle without reference to 
amount; ana it had been contended, that to 
this sort ef sawing* among others, they were 

J ledged by the Andress in answer to the Speech 
ora the Throne. Bit h$ mpst be permitted to 
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remind the House,— and he appealed to the 

S al sense and recollection of all who then 
him, that this was not the class of office 
specifically in the contemplation of those who 
voted for the Address, and for the appoint- 
ment of the Committee which grew out of his 
Royal Highness’s recommendation. The le- 
duction specifically in contemplation was un- 
questionably in those offices which are called 
Sinecures. In saying this, he did not mean to 
say that the House, either by the Address or 
by the appointment of that Committee, was 
precluded from carrying reduction beyond those 
particular offices : but he thought it material 
for the House to bear in mind, that the atten- 
tion of the Government and of the Committee 
had been immediately directed to that peculiar 
species of reduction which had been most 
earnestly Called for by the public ; that this mo. 
tion therefore was not necessary to quicken 
either the Ministers or the members of the 
Committee, in the discharge of their duty ; and 
that the suggestion of to-night was not [as wa* 
pretended) in furtherance of an admitted course 
of policy, but in recommendation of a policy 
which, so far from having been admitted, was 
then brought before the House for discussion 
for the fir«t time. The new policy might be 
right or wrong in itself (that was matter of 
argument;) but it must be examined and de- 
cided on its own separate merits. The labours 
of the Committee were active and unremitted : 
and the fruit9 of those labours had been neither 
small nor slow in growth. In one short week 
they had resolved on the abolition of all those 
great sinecure offices (those of the Exchequer 
he meant) which have long been held out to 
public view, as the great blots and stains in the 
official appointments of the Suite. He would 
not here examine whether it was a just or unjust 
view that had been taken of these offices. Un- 
doubtedly he thought them was much of unfair 
prejudice, much of misapprehension and mis- 
representation in the attacks which had been 
made upon them. Undoubtedly, he thought 
they could not be abolished, without the sub- 
stitution of something in their room. It might, 
however, I*c true, that being (whether justly or 
unjustly ) degraded in the public estimation, 
hey had ceased to be the most fit rewards of 
honourable public service, and had thus lost the 
charm by which theii nominal existence was 
prolonged. His own sentiments on this subject 
were indeed already recorded. The House 
might possibly recollect that he had twice 
voted for a Bill of an hon. friend of his (Mr. 
Bankcs) which went to abolish sinecures on an 
extensive scale; substituting for the abolished 
offices other means, to be placed at die xlispo- 
sal of the Crown, for the reward of public ser-' 
vice. The details of that Bill, he thought, in 
many particulars faulty and ill-digested: — never- 
theless, approving of the principle of the mea- 
sure, he voted for it with all its imperfections 
n its bead. To a Bill of the same kind be was 
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•till ready, m common with bis coUeiguea, to | let no man flatter himself tlpt ctoyur Wag 


of any bon. g*atkm*n. to bring my 

specific proposition that might strike hie 
but it was for the House to decide* wh$tfc$> 
after having appointed a Committee MtoMh 
callv toexaimceoureetabJishraeqtawim^fW 
to all practicable reduction, it was rimer pgw- 
edient to take particular parcels l , 
work out of their hands, and, 4 . 


srfteTday, to debate thorn rejjaratdy in 


lend his cordial support; and if his hon. friend j be 
would then accept such aid— to assist him in to 
moulding and shaping his measure, in such 
manner a a might best tend to ensure its ulti- 
mate success. Let him not, however, be sup- 
posed visionary enough to imagine, that such a 
concession, although involving nine-tenths of 
all that was professedly demanded, would sa- 
tisfy those who clamoured most loudly for 
Retrenchment and Reform, and who inflamed 

the imaginations of the multitude with the ex- .. , 

pectation of impossible relief. Their purpose House; thus resuming in detail the power 
was not to amend what was really amiss in our has heen delegated in the aggregate- His 
establishments, but by cavilling alike at every friend (Mr. Rankes) had mistaken the nature re 
thing that existed m them, and at every pro- the objections to this practice which had beep 
position for amendment, to feed and keep alive stated by his noble friend (Lord Castleieagh 
the discontentment of the times, and (if they or at least he had not satisfactorily answered, 
could) to ripen it into disaffection. It would be those objections by asserting, that in the ^ 
vain to look for any other effect from this can- mittee up stairs, his noble friend had hi 
cession upon such men, than that their com- proposed to proceed on the same plan, 
plaints and remonstrances m^ht perhaps be noble friend objected in thfe Committee to r . 
transferred from the point conceded to some laying down of those general principles which 
other -on which concession was known to be he required to be laid down in the House, 
utteily impracticable. What was the mftia be sure he did,— and 
grievance of which the cbmourers of our day sistency of doing so ? 
had been complaining ?— Sinecures. Against L J “ 

which branch of the Constitution had their 


T# 

where was due iwoty- 
Was not the House Jfcr 


place where general principles ought ty be pfp- 
posed and considered ? And was it not pecq r 


clamours been directed ? — Against the House of iiarly the province of a Committee to regulate 
1 1 ■ ■» ■ the application of those principles, and to dis- 

cuss the details which their adoption mjjgbt in- 
volve ?— This pioceeding of his noble fnend’% 
was not only perfectly consistent in itself, kg 

tary A> ruk 


Commons. Would it not then naturally be 
supposed, by any person ignorant of what had 
been passing during the last few years, that the 
Crown had recommended the abolition of 
Sinecures, and that this House had disregarded 
the recommendation ? or that the House of 
Lords had passed some resolutions to that 
effect, which the House of Commons had re- 
fused to adopt?— But what were the facts? 
Why, that the House of Commons had twice 
abolished Sinecures, so far as its decision could 
abolish them; and that this decision of the 
House of Commons had twice been frustrated 
by the House of Peers ! Such were the grounds 
upon which these equitable dispensers of public 
favour heaped obloquy upon the House of Com- 
mons, whilst the House of Peers stood blame- 
less in their estimation. But fond indeed would 
be she fatuity which should imagine that there 
was any more of sincerity in their approbation 
than there was of justice in their censure. The 
HouBe of Peers was unblamed only because its 
time was not yet come : The House of Com- 
mons was vilified because these men were wise 
enough in their generation, to know that that 
House alone stood between them and the ruin 
which they meditated ; — that, 


exactly conformable to parliamentary 
Not so the course adopted by his hon. 
who insisted on laying down general propps*. 
tions m the Committee, and on examining die 
details in the House,— thus inverting the erqer 
of parliamentary proceedings, and interchatup. 
ing the natural and proper functions of the 
Committee and the House.— To come to thf 
question immediately before them;— not only 
had the number of Commissioners remained in* 
variable from 1688 to the present day, but {to 
composition of the Board had always admitted 
a proportion (not uniformly the fame, hit 9 
proportion) of lay members, mixed with tbpre 
of professional habits and experience. He beynp 
that the advantage of this mixed constitute 
had long been a mooted question, Awe ha* 
wished all the members of the Admiralty tpW 
of the land, some all of the,sea : with others, 
who remembered the rough* Admirals of old 
times, they had passed for a sort of amphibious 
body, breathing of salt and sen-weed, trot 


the House of pfa* like their a finny predecessors: 

Commons once destroyed, the road lies open, others, again, cried out like Tntuplq, in the 


without impediment, to the overthrow of the 
Peers and of the Crown* On every such matter, 
therefore, as was this night propounded for 
their deliberation, their judgment should be 
guided, not by the loudness of the demand, 
but by the propriety and expediency of the 
thing required. Clamour was not a reason for 
refusing what it might bq right to grant s— but 

Vol. I. 


Tempest, that this was not the gsit qf monster 
they wanted. He, however, was convinifipd 
that the Admiralty ought to be constitute 
partly of lay and partly qf eta lords. 
sideted the motion of to-night as the /mjfhtm 
iafotu of successive and sweeping 
of efficient office. If Ministers couWfclJte m 
narrow a view of mis qpttyoife M to be in* 
M 
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fiuenccd by any calculations of their' own im 
mediate interest, then undoubtedly they would 
At once withdraw all opposition to the motion. 
The trifling sacrifice of direct official strength or 
influence which the proposed reduction in- 
volved, would, in the present state and temper 
of the country, be repaid to them tenfold in an 
accession of temporal popularity. Nay, had 
they been disposed to indulge tnat species of 
malignity which delights in catching an adver- 
sary m his own trap, they should at once not 
only have assented to the present proposition, 
but should have hastened to take the lead of the 
hon. gentlemen opposite in the whole train of 
their projected reductions, and to outbid them 
by die suggestion of others still more compre- 
hensive. For, situated as Ministers happened 
to be, the loss would really be unfelt by them 
in carrying on an established administration; 
but for different would be its consequences to 
those who looked to succeed to their situations. 
When they had routed and driven them from 
the field, — when the happy hour had arrived 
for distributing their spoil and satisfying the 
claims of their numerous and expectant fol- 
lowers; they would find, that without these 
offices which they were then assailing, and 
other offices such as these, a new administra- 
tion could not be formed with strength enough 
to carry on the ordinary business of that House 
for a single day. He protested that even on 
this account, he was most disinterestedly hos- 
tile to the present motion, or rather to the 
projects of which it was the sample and the 
harbinger. If he thought that the Crown ought 
to have the means of forming and sustaining an 
administration, he did not the less think that it 
ought to have the means of changing one : and 
■he was well persuaded, that if we swept away 
these political and parliamentary offices, changes 
of administration could not only not be so easily 
effected, but could not be effected at all with- 
out material detriment — certainly not without 
most inconvenient interruption to the business 
of the State. They were told, that not the 
smallest influence of the Crown in that House 
ought to be tolerated, because ft was not recog- 
nized in any theoretical scheme of the Constitu- 
tion. But he maintained, and in doing so he 
only spoke what every man felt and knew, nay, 
^avowed, whenever the purpose of the moment 
did not require the denial of it, that, in prac- 
tice, the Government of this country could not 
be carried on without some proportion of such 
influence. The amount of it, he was far from 
denying, was matter of fair constitutional jea- 
lousy. Suppose the theory, such as it is con- 
tended for, carried to its full extent ; — suppose 
a complete separation between the^Jdinisters of 
the Crown and the Members of the House of 
Commons | die refcult would assuredly be an 
endless struggle between that House and the 
Gown. He might be told, perhaps, that few 
persons were in fact so much misled by an un- 
calculating attachment to abstract theory, as to 
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desire that complete separation. Even his 
honourable friend (Mr. Bankcs,) jealous as he 
was of a preponderating influence in the Crown, 
allowed, that the persons holding the highest 
offices of State ought to have seats in Parliament. 
But while his hon. friend admitted this prin- 
ciple, he, in a great degree, nullified his ad- 
mission by the limits which he would prescribe 
to its operation. Was it to be believed th.it 
half a dozen insulated Ministers could withstand 
the assaults of that numerous body always to be 
found within those walls, — the systematic op- 
posers, the designated successors, of any exist- 
ing administration,— deprived as those Ministers 
would be of the aid and comfort, of the official 
knowledge and practical experience of gentle- 
men filling the secondary offices of the State? 
Suppose then, that the Crown were to take the 
theorists at their word, and rejecting his hon. 
friend’s kind but utterly useless concession in 
favour of the Ministers themselves, were to 
determine to carry its self-denial still farther, 
and not to suffer any of its servants to sit in 
either House of Parliament : in other words, 
were to select its Ministeis from amongst men 
not having seats in either of the two Houses of 
Parliament. — Suppose we were to find at the be- 
ginning of a new Session, that the Crown, thus 
impatient of the imputation or suspicion of in- 
fluence, had appointed, for its First Lord of the 
Treasury — for its Chancellor of the Exchequer 
— and for its Secretaries of State— gentlemen of 
perfectly unexceptionable character, but wholly 
unknown to the nation ; and that out of extreme 
reverence for the purity of Pailiament, none of 
these gentlemen possessed, or would accept, 
seats as Members of the Legislature. — There 
would be nothing in this anangement contrary 
to the theoretical Constitution, nay, it would be 
exactly conformable to that constmction of 
it which had been of late so loudly claimed as 
the right of the people of England, and towards 
the pracucal adoption of which the motion of 
this evening tended. It would be only pushing 
to excess the principle of jealousy in which 
this motion was founded. But would any man 
say, that if such an arrangement were adopted, 
the piactit * of the Constitution would not he at 
an end ? Would not a facility be given foi 
arbitrary selection, and unfit appointments, 
over which that House had always watched with 
peculiar jealous y ? Would not a i oad be opened 
to Court favour, which the parliamentary ad- 
ministration of th*’ Government was particularly 
calculated to dose? Would not Office ana 
Parliament be equally degraded by a choice 
which separated their functions? And would 
not this separation infallibly lead to incessant jea- 
lousies, collisions, and conflicts ? It was no re- 
ply to this argument to say, that iW/V/push the hy- 
pothesis to an extreme. He admitted that it did so. 
But, if that be objectionable, it was objection- 
able only on this ground— that some mixture of 
official 'men in the Houses of Parliament was al- 
lowed to be highly expedient (if not absolutely 
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necessary) in practice; although the letter of Commons) and for preserving its due weight itv 
the Constitution was silent as to that practice, the Constitution, what dflatm force did .the 


and although the theory of the Constitution was 
asserted to oe adverse to it. If some there must 
be, the controversy was reduced from a question 
of principle to one of degree; and this reduction 
cut off at once as altogether idle and irrelevant 
those general declamations against the influence 
of the Crown in Parliament, which constituted 
all the eloquence, and almost all the argument, 
that had been employed on this and similar sub- 
jects of debate. Once admit that some official men 
must sit in Parliament — and away at once with 
all those brilliant and animating generalities 
which denounce as corruptidfi the very name of , 
influence, and demand its radical extirpation as 
indispensable to the well-being of the state ! All 
such fine flights were by this single admission 
commuted for the much tamer task of measuring 
the quantum of that influence which it might be 
safe and convenient to allow. The controversy 
once brought to that issue, he was confident he 
would shew that there never was a period in 
our history when the quantum of influence was 
so low as it was at the present hour. The theore- 
tical principles and the practical operation of the 
British Constitution were necessarily to be taken 
into view together, as explaining and modifying 
each other. The separate provinces of hs seve- 
ral powers were easily described in theory: but it 
was not so easy to describe their actual workings, 
to trace the play of all the parts, anefto deli- 
neate not only the structure of the mechanism, 
but its complicated movement and operation. 
The theory modified by the practice, formed 
in reality the Constitution under which we lived. 
The prerogative of the Crown, the high func- 
tions and authorities of the House of Lords, and 
the rights and privileges of the House of Com- 
mons, were capable of strict definition. But, 
when the definition was given st: ictly, the won- 
der was how the Government went on. With 
such a systc m of checks and balances, — of op- 
posite tendencies countei acting each other,— it 
should seem that if each were to exert its spe- 
cific pow^r to the utmost, the whole machine 
mqst stand still. According to the theory of 
the Constitution, the Commons and the Crown 
were armed against each other, — the Commons 
with the right of granting or withholding the 
supplies, the Crown with that of interposing 
its Veto. In practice, how often had the sup- 
plies been stopped ? — how often or how lately 
had the Veto been inteiposed ? — The fqp t was, 
that the consciousness in each of the other’s 
power, operated reciprocally as a check upon 
both; ana the inarch of the Government pio- 
ceeded unimpeded in a middle course, the re- 
sult of contrary and combined impulses. The 
Crown, aware of the ultimate and irresistible 
strength of Parliament, proposed nothing that 
could call for or justify the putting form that 
strength into full action. But, for the purpose 
of counterbalancing this irresistible strength in 
Parliament (or, to speak plainly, in the House of 


Crown possess ?— What— but a certain degree 
of influence in Parliament? He was not saying 
whether this change, from prerogative to * in- 
fluence, from conflict to compromise, was for 
the better or for the worse. He stated the fact 
as it existed ; he knew of no advantage in shut- 
ting our eyes to what was evident and noto- 
rious. As things now stood,'— as they had stood 
since the Revolution, — the effective monarchy 
of this country could not be upholden without 0 
just share of influence in Parliament. He said 
just share/’ — because he spoke of that avowed, 
direct, legitimate influence, which arose front 
having, in that and the other House of Parlia- 
ment, a certain number of the political servants 
of the Crown ; or (which was the same proposi- 
tion in other terms) from the Crown’s choosing 
its political servants among the members of the 
two Houses of Parliament. The more or the 
less of this influence was unquestionably matter 
of fair inquiry : and it remained therefore to ex- 
amine whether the Crown now possessed that 
influence in a greater proportion than formerly, 
or in a degree excessively too preponderant for 
the general interests of die state. Try this ques- 
tion by comparison. A reference to former 
times, — to what are considered as the brightest 
periods of the Constitution, — would shew that 
the direct influence of the Crown in the House 
of Commons had, at every former period, bertn 
greater than it was at the present day ; and die 
more remote the period, the' larger the excess. 
Immediately after the Revolution the number .of 
membeis of th.it House, holding offices uqder 
the Crown, was double, and frequently triple, 
the present number. During the Whig acuni- 
nistration in the reign of George II* — in Sir 
Robeit Walpole’s time,— it appeared, from au- 
thentic lib's of divisions on great questions, that 
tlie.e v/eie about eighty-five persons holding 
offices during pleasure under the Crown who 
had seats in the House of Commons. In the 
present House the number of persons holding 
such offices amounted to no more than about 
forty five. Iu such a degree had the direct in- 
fluence of the Crown actually decreased; but 
proportionally the decrease was infinitely great* 
er. For be it remembered, the House of Com- 
mons then consisted of one hundred members 
fewer than since the Union with Ireland. Ire* 
land had, till the year 1800, its separate Par- 
liament. The compaiison was therefore to be 
instituted between the proportions of eighty five 
placemen in a House of Commons of five hundred 
and fifty-eight members, for the government of 
Great Britain alone; and of forty five * in,, a 
House of six hundred^ and fifty-eight, for the 
government of the whole United KingdOfiS, 
any such direct influence was to exist^.at^jl, 
surely no man would assert that the present pro- 
portion of that influence, as compared wtt&tthe 
past, was one that required diminution. Posi- 
tively! no doubt, the influence ok the Crown 
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had increased, with the extent of oar establish- 
ments — with the augmentation of our revenue; 
hut only just 'as the nominal rental of eveiy 
landed estate had ffijitkvty increased within 
the last century, without augmenting: in a de- 
gree at att proportioned to its nominal increase 
the effective power of the proprietor. Posi- 
tively, the Crown might have more to bestow— 
as the proprietor of an estate might have more 
to receive, and to lay oat— than formerly : but 
the value and effect might in both cases be less. 
Power was not merely positive to form a true 
estimate of its efficacy, we must compare it 
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was habitually spoke* of as t be w servant of the 
Crown at present* the u servants of the 
Crown 9 ’ are, tn common parlance, the 44 ser- 
vants of the public.” Trifling as this instance 
might seem, it Was a genuine symptom of the 
ascendancy which the popular part of the Con* 
shtution had been daily and hourly acquiring. 
This popular spirit did indeed pervade and vi- 
vify all our political institutions. But, on the 
other hand, to preserve the soundness and 
strength of the monarchy was not less essential 
to the conservation of our happily tempered 
form of government ; and he could not believe 


with that by which it was opposed. If be were that any thinking man, who considered the signs 
told, that tne Crown had now double the' tram- of the times, wouii imagine that the danger of 
bar of offices, civil and military, at its disposal, the present day was from such an inordinate 
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which k had some time ago, he answered, that 
the power of the Crown, was, in these latter 
times, controuled in the disposal of offices, by 
a degree of moral influence such as was never 
exercised over k before. The army and the 
navy, large as these establishments nad been, 
were far Jess available, as sources of patronage, 
than in times when their numbers were infinitely 


growth of the monarchical branch of the Consti- 
tution, as should be likely to overshadow and 
to blight the liberties of the people. So much 
as to the influence of the Crown,— which form- 
ed one of the alleged mounds, for demanding 
the abolition of two lordships of the admiralty. 
But it was not from this negative defence alone 
that he would argue the expediency of preserr- 


lefs ; when — as was notorious — preferences were ing them. The business of the country was 
given, without scruple and without shame, on transacted in that House; and by the practice, 
account of political opinions or connections : if not in the theory of the Constitution, the cha- 


whett — as was notorious— a vote in that House 
given against an existing administration, would 
not only stop the preferment of the voter, but 
possibly strip him of his commission. What 
individual in onr times had found his adverse 
politics stand in the way of his preferment in the 
army or the navy ? — In how man y instances, that 
must be in every body’s recollection, had the 
direct contrary been fairly to be infened ? — He 
answered, then, that against the increase of pa- 
tronage must be set oft this mighty increase of of the prayer of our collegiate churches,) “ a 


racter of a British statesman was compounded 
from the union of parliamentary and official 
duties. Foreigners often asked, “ by what 
means an uninterrupted succession of men, qua- 
lified (more or less eminently) for the discharge 
of these united duties, was secured?” — First, 
he answered (with the prejudices perhaps of 
Eton and of Oxford,) that we owed it to our 
system of public schools and universities. From 
these institutions was derived, (in the language 
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the power of public opinion ; — a power which, 
since die Revolution, had grown from a pigmy 
to a' giant, — a power which watched over, ana 
governed, and controuled, not only the actions, 
out the words of every public man ; which, 
drawing its chief aliment from the publication 
of the debates in Parliament, held a warning 
terror over every member who spoke in that 
House ; — a power, under the influence of which 
he then addressed them, knowing that to-mor- 
row, whatever he then said, would be submit- 
to a thousand eyes, and criticised by a 
wand tongues, — that every word he uttered, 
l every accktartal veibal inaccuracy, would 
fas held up to public notice, and fixed upon 
him as a reproach for ever. Was it possible to 
deny that such a power as he Jiad described 
more than counterbalanced the so much dread- 
ed influence of patronage and favour ?— Was n 
possible to suppose that any ministercould ven- 
ture, in times hire these, to stand solely upon 
die favour of the Grown, and to rely solely 
Upon its patronage for support,— independent 
of public opinion t It had been truly said, that 
* words are things f and mere names are often 
found to be indicatiTe of the bias of popular 
feeling* Forty or fifty years ago, a minister j 


due supply of men, fitted to serve their country, 
both in church and state.” It was in her public 
schools and universities that the youth of Eng- 
land were, by a discipline which shallow judg- 
ments had sometimes attempted to undervalue, 
prepared for the duties of public life. There 
were rare and splendid exceptions, to be sure : 
but in his conscience, he believed, that England 
would not be what she was without her system 
of public education ; and that no other country 
could become what England was without the 
advantages of such a system. After education 
at the university came that education in that 
House Which was the fruit of a sedulous attend- 
ance upon the business of Parliament ; an at- 
tendance quickened by the ambition of one day 
sharing. Or being thoogta qualified to share, in 
the adhrinistmtson of the Government. To fit 
men for the duties of the higher departments of 
the Government was one of the uses of such of- 
fices as thorn under discussion. He knew hOw 
obnoxious this pat of his aigument is to ridi- 
cule. He knew too that here* as in the case of 
preparatory education, there were splendid but 
rare examples of men who h ad leaped at once 
to the highest pomade of official situation* Such 
men (if sack there were nmong those whom he 
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riir to strike the 
r tf ■ But 
exceptions q$t not rules: and, generally speak- 
ing* it was in such owa as was foot young 
wen were trained for higher stations. And how 
were foey trained* Ey«^k^tJ^iriiamcai ,, -r- 
Idle sneer 1— No. By learning (if nothing more) 
at least the habits and the punctuality of busi- 
ness j by associating pith men of business--# 
description of society to which YQjing pea are 
not usually pi one t— rand by oeuag induced, 
through motives and duhes of more constant and 
cei tain operation than jtbeir mere duty as mem- 
bers of parliament, to give to this House much 
of that time which might otherwise be wasted 
in frivolous, and, it rapght be, not in harmless 
pursuits. His boo. $iqnd (Mr. Ward) had justly 
stated this argument as applying with peculiar 
force to men, who, in the outset of life, hesitate 
between professional and political pursuit# j but 
it was not applicable to them alooe. SJe(Mr.C.) 
applied it also to those very cases which he knew 
were thought to be the most untenable,— the 
cases of young men of ancient name and family, 
whom the temptations of rank and affluence 
might lead far out of the road of official labour ; 
but who, by being brought into these offices, — 
and being mixed to them with others of hum- 
bler fortunes, who had names to build for them- 
selves,— -continued, through a more advanced 
period of manhood, in that wholesome equality 
of intercourse which schools and universities 
had taught them j an equality which mainly 
contributed to raaintafo fo the British constitu- 
tion the animating soo active vigour of a Demo- 
cracy, corrected and restrained but not subdued, 
by an hereditary Aristocracy and an hereditary 
Crown. It might be trye,— it unquestionably 
was true,— -that m#ny individuals passed through 
these offices as they had passed through the pre- 
vious stages of education, without benefit, or at 
least without renown. But it was also true that 
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suits, could hardly foil of mrtitij' Jwith jporp 
ade qu at e an d splendid remuumt^m fc fop 
army, in tupe of war, dtt»highe# w pf ' * 
honours wereopep to the M 


these offices had been the nursing-places of great 
ministers and statesmen : and if but one oi any 
six lords of the admiralty came put of this ini- 
tiatory course the better prepared to serve his 
country with advantage, he could not but con- 
sider the cost of the whole six as wisely and 
economically incurred. In all free countries a 
share in the administration oi the state had been 
the object of liberal ambition. To discredit that 
object, was to discredit freedom itself. To dis- 
credit it among the nohlc and the powerful, was 
to deprive the 6tate of its natural props and or- 
naments. To discredit it among those who had 
not these inherited advantages, was to restrict 
the Crown in the choice of its political servants, 
to the wealth and aristocracy of the country. 
Even with all our present official institutions, 
which it was now wished to ipaim and to cur- 
tail, politics were perhaps the least alluring and 
advantageous pursuit of any of those to which 
a young man of talents ana education can de- 
vote himself*. The same ability, industry, and 
duration of service applied to other liberal pur- 


the bv> w^tb* dknity, and feme, ypej 
before him \ and, although it might pot jh 
be in the competence of many to attain 
their e xert io n s, to die eminence of the ifo^a! 
learned gentleman opposite, (jlir S. Iff 
yet, at the bar, that moderate degree ; 
cess which even the least sanguine r fJ 
tore to anticipate as the reward of u 
study and assiduity, would afford means i 
earlier competence Ulan way afwapd By a p! 
of secondary office, with all its chances and 'vi- 
cissitudes, to the average even of ttdend^y for- 
tunate politicians, would the £fouse then sa» 
orifice a permanent and assured advantage to a 
temporary pressure, which that sacrifice could 
not in the smallest imaginable degree toqd fo re- 
lieve ? — Would they, in obedience to the cla- 
mours of demagogues, destroy the power of Car- 
rying on the Government on foe system wbfyn 
has, for more than a century, been found prac- 
tically expedient and beneficial, — safo for 'p\p 
liberties, and conducive to our doty,-^hy de- 
stroying those minor offices frqm which foe 
wants of the state in its highest departtfient* 
are constantly fed and supplied ?*~This wasj&e 
true point for the decision of the House. Tfye 
interest of the present Ministers in foe question 
was absolutely nothing, — except as their 1 ^ 

was inseparably connected with the public ^ 

He had said that the acceding to this preposi- 
tion and to those which were announced as in- 
tended to follow it, would really not disable 
Ministers ; but would, indeed, be unpropitkrtjg 
to the hopes of those who sat opposed to them. 
If it were with any such personal views foqt 
their opponents pressed these reductions, they 
acted Eke the impatient expectants of a cfejp 
dated inheritance. They would pull down .the 
building to obtain possession of foe ruins. Bind- 
ing themselves unable to remove Ministers from 
their pedestals, they were willing to blow up# 
portion of the edifice with them into foe air. 
But if it were possible that the real object of foe 
motion was merely to turn them out, 4 neve$ cer- 
tainly was such a compliment paid to any ad- 
ministration before ! — Other rfmkiitratfoai ha£ 
been attacked for orrois or misconduct of foeur 
own : the present administration was attacked 
for institutions long ago established ; institutions 
which no ministry had ever hitherto dreamt of 
reforming ; of which their opponents as Well 4? 
themselves had, without scruple or remorse^ en- 
joyed foe benefit j and which were now first 
attempted to be brought into disrepute after a, 
quiet unquestioned usage of more than a hundrrer 
years. Let it not, however, be supposed foa£ 
Ministers would defend these institutions merely 
because they are old,— if they were nmfihmy* 
serenaded that it was our duty not to sutler fob 
interests inuusted to them, on the pan of foe 
public no less than of the Crows, to perifo or 
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to be wasted in oar hands. He concluded 
therefore, as he began, with the declaration 
that, unimportant as the particular question war 
in itself, he was deeply and sincerely impressed 
with the mischievousness of its tendency,— with 
the danger that would ensue from its success 
(followed up as that success would be) to the 
whote frame of our practical Government. And 
while he acknowledged, on the one hand, thai 
there never was a point which (selfishly con- 
sidered) it would have been more convenient for 
Ministers to yield, he felt, on the other hand 
so strong a conviction of the impropriety and 
inexpediency of yielding it, that — rather than 
do so voluntarily, — he would for his own part, 
be contented to stake the existence of the admi- 
nistration upon the result of their opposition to 
this motion. 


Mr. Brougham was surprised to observe the 
manner in which the right hon. gentleman had 
misapplied his speech, which appeared to have 
no reference whatever to the piesent question 
To what other question his observations had 
been directed, and to what a»guments he had 
replied, he should not stop to inquire, as they 
did not belong to the discussion of that night 
It was his wish to bring the House back to th 
question before them. With respect to th 
character which the right hon. gentleman had 
wished to fasten on the sea lords, the monster 
he described Was not more strange or amphibi 
ous than that exhibited in the combination of a 
lord of the Admiralty and an officer of cavalry 
He did not know what great office the person 
who afforded an instance of this amphibious 
character was in training for; whether for 
prime minister, leader of an opposition, or com- 
mander in chief, was yet to be discovered. If 
offices were to be called useful for training 
statesmen, it might be expected they would be 
such as required some attendance : not sine- 
cures ; not such as required no labour from the 
possession, except signing a receipt for a thou- 
sand a year. It was a bad object for the House 
to aim at a victory over the people. The aboli- 
tion of useless places was universally demanded. 
The principles of retrenchment were recom- 
mended by those who bcttei understood them 
than the right hon. gentleman, as the tiue means 
tiff adorning and fortifying the Constitution and 
the Crown. The committee, in which the 
Speaker took so prominent a part, as well as 
otto* honoured persons, unfortunately now 
dead, were now insulted, by being told that their 
objects were not reforms, but the countenancing 
of clamours, and the piercing through the sides 
of the Constitution. He should at that hour 
spare observatfens on the bewildering latter part 
of Mr. C/s speech ; but the right hoc. gentle- 
man made imsaepresentations as to the diminu- 
tion. of the influence of the Crown, which he 
had Uid was operated by force of public opinion. 
He pushed that point too far. He had spoken 
of placemen in Whig times ; but were there no 
other ways of influence than by scats in Parlia- 


ment ? There might be more influence exerted 
when there were only SO placemen in the House 
than when there were loo. The increase of the 
levenue, and the means it afforded, were to be 
considered, as well as our extended foreign de- 
pendencies. As to the inducements to persons 
to enter into a political life, that was a large and 
delicate field which he should then abstain from 
touching. He wished Ministers had not spoken 
so openly about sets of political men, who en- 
tered on politics as a trade ; which was not 
very well suited to present circumstances. As 
to the supposed profits of the exertions of a 
lawyer, the right hon. gentleman had a little 
overrated the matter. There might be some 
particular cases in his favour; but there was 
little hope in that profession of getting so large 
a sum as 14,000/. a year, with comparatively 
little or no labour at all. (Hear.) This, it ap- 
peared, was open to traders in another branch. 
The noble lord and the right hon. gentleman 
had attempted recrimination. The question 
itself they left unanswered. They said only, 
“ what did you do when in office ?” This was 
a wretched and miserable tuquoquc> which they 
instantly paraded. If well-founded, it was be- 
side the question. It did not apply to him, 
nor to those who were of no particular party, 
and still less to the people. (Hear.) It was ir- 
relevant as well as false in application to his 
(Mr. B.’s) friends, who were twitted and taunted 
with it. During the time they held the places 
we were at war, therefore the argument was in- 
applicable. He implored the House to dismiss 
every consideration, except the state of the 
country, particularly if they wished to put 
down clamour. The right hon. gentleman him- 
self had been the greatest deluder and wholesale 
dealer in clamour of all, from 1807 down to the 
end of his speech that night. Those who wish- 
ed well to the Constitution of the counti y, and 
of that House, ought to feel the necessity of 
satisfying the just, reasonable, and right expec- 
tations of the people. (Hear.) 

The House then divided on the previous ques- 
tion moved by Lord Castlereagh : — 

Ayes . . . 208 | Noes . . . 152 — Majority 56. 


MAJORITY 


Abrly, Sir W. 

Abf rrromhie, R. 
Addington, Rt. Hon. J.H. 
Alexander, J. 

Allan, Geo. 

Apsley, Ixird 
Arbuthnot, Rt Hon. C. 
Asbunt, W. H. 

Barnr, N. 

Barry, J. M. 

Bathurst, Rt. Hod. C. 
Bective, Eail 
BenbOn, R. 

Beresfbrd, Lord G. 
Beresfbrd, Sir J. 

Bernard, Lord 


Binning, Lord 
BJjckburne, J. J. 
Blair, J. H. 
Bloomfield, Sir B. 
Bosferll, A. 

Bourne, W. S. 
Bridport, Loid 
Brogdin, J. 

Brydges, Sir E. 
Buller, Sir E. 

Butler, Hon. C. 
Calvert, Johu 
Campbell, Gen. A. 
Canning, Rt. Hon. G. 
Canning, G. 
Cartwright, W. B* 
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Casberd, R. M. 


Gbstlereagh, Vise. 
Cinched er, A. 

1 hute, W. 

C U ments, II. J. 

Clerk, SirG. 

Clue, Vise. 

Cine, II. 

C ockercll, Sir C. 
Colhrn, H. P. 

< olthurH, Sir N. 
Cotter, J. L. 

Court* nay, W. 
Courtenay, I\ P. 
Cuckett, K. A. 
Crosbie, J. 

Ciokcr, J. W. 

Curtis Sir W. 

Dily, la*!. 

Davis, K. II. 

Dav is, H. 

Dawson, Geo. 

Deroos, Hon. H. 
Dcsbrow, L. 

Doveton, G. 

Douglas, W. P. 
Dowries well, E. 
Drummond, G. II. 
Drummond, j. 
Dundas, lit Hon W. 
Dunlop, Gen. f. 

I ertrton, Sir J. G. 
Egerton, W. 

Ellison, R. 

I stcourt, J G 
I velyn, L. 

1 alkincr, Sir F. 
Titzgerald, Aug. 

Fane, T 
Fane, Gen. 

I inner, S. 

Farquhar, T. 

Fclloweu, W. II 
Finch, Hon. E. Gen. 

J itsverald, Rt. Hon. V, 
Fitrhugh, W. 

Fraser, C. 

Girrovt, Sir W. 
Gastoym , 1. Gen. 
Gihuit, D. 

Gkrawky, Vn 
Golding, F 
Gooeh, I. S. 
ft mlbuin, H. 

Gnnt, \. 

Grant, C. iun. 

Graves, Lord 
Gunning, Sir G. 
Gurney, II. 

Hall, B 
Hare, lion. R. 

Harvey, Charles 
Heathcote, T T. 
IIoLiurd, G. P. 
Holmes, W. 

Hope, Sir G. 

Horne, W. 

Hamilton, Hans 
Houblon, J. N. 
Howard, Hon. T. 0. 
Hulse, SirC. 

Ilumc, Sir W. 


Huskwson, Rt. Hon. W. 
Jackson, Sir J. 
Jenkinson, Hon. C« 
Jocelyn, Vise. 

Jones, J. 

If v mg, J. 

Kirkwall, Vis. 

Kyuaston Powell, J. 

I aeon, £. R. 

Lascellts, Vis. 

Law, lion. E. 

Leigh, J. H. 

Lloyd, Hard. 

Lockhart, W. E. 

Loftus, W. 

Long, Rt. Hon. C. 
Lovaine, Lord 
Lowther, Lord 
Low tlicr, James 
Lowther, J. jun. 

I ushington, S. It. 
Luttrell, H.T. 

Luttrell, J T. 

Lygon, Hon. H. 
Maberley, J. 
M'Naughtcn, F- A. 
Macqueen, T. P. 
Manning, W. 

March, Karl of 
Mevler, R. 

Michel, Gen. J. 

Milne, P. 

Money, W. T. 

Moore, Lord H. 
Moorsom, Sir R. 
Morntt, f. B. 

Needham, Hon. F. 
Neville, R. 

Nit hoi I, Sir J. 

Ogle, H. M. 

O’Neil, Hon. J 
Osborn, J. 

Paget, Hon. Gen. 
Paget, Hon. C. 

Paget, Hon. B. 
Pakenham, Hon. H. 
Palmer, C. M. 
Palmerston, Vise. 

Peel, Rt. Hon. R. 
Percy, Hon. J 
Pcrring, Aid. Sir J. 
Phipps, Hon. E Gen. 
Pitt, J. 

Pitt, W. M. 

Pocock, G. 

Pole, Rt. Hon. W. W. 
PorteT, Gen. G. 

Pringle, Gen. Sn \V. 
Qum, Hon. W. 
Robinson, G. A. 
Robinson, Rt. Hon. F. 
Rochfort, G. 

Rose, Rt. Hon. G. 
Round, J. . 

St Paul, Sir IL 
St. Paul, IL 
Shawe, B. 

Sheldon, IL 
Simeon, Sir J* 
Singleton. M. 

Smith, Alderman 

S^mcrbct, Lord G. 
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Somerville, Sir M. 
Spencer, Sir B. 

S tan i forth, J. 

Stirling, Sir W. 
Sullivan, Rt. Hon. J. 
Sumner, G H. 

Suttie, Sir J. 

Sutton, Rt. Hon. C. M. 
Thyone, lord J. 
Tomline, W. E. 

Ure, M. 

Valletort. Lord 
Vernon, Gran. 

Wallace, Rt. Hop. T. 
Walpole, Lord 
Ward, Hon. J W. 
Ward, Robert 


W*rrendet, Sir G. 
Webber, IL 
Webber, 8»W. 
Wellesley, W.W.L. 
Wetherefl, C, t 
White, M. 

Williams, R. 
Willoughby, H. / 
Wilson, C. 

Wood, Sir M. 

Wood, Colonel T. 
Wright, J. A. 
Wrottesley, IL \ 
Wyatt, C. 

Yorke, Rt. Hen. C. 
Yorke, Sir Joseph 


minority. 


♦Althorp, Viscount 
Anson, Hon. Sir George 
Atherley, Arthur 
•Ackland, SirT. 
•Browne, Dorn. 

Burrell, Sir C 
♦Burrell, Walter 
Babbington, Tho. 
♦Bastard, E. P. 
♦Bentinck, Lord W. 
Bolland, John 
Barclay, C. 

Rennet, Hon. H. G. 
Baring, Sir Thomas 
Barnett, James 
Barnard, Viscount 
Birch, Jos. 

♦Bnnd, Hon. Thos. 
Brougham, Henry 
Burdctt, Sir Francis 
Burrell, Hon. P. D. 
Carter, John 
Cal ley, Thomas 
♦Cust, Hon. W. 
Chetwode, Sir J. 

Calcraft, John 
Calvert, Nic. 

Calvert, Chnilc* 

♦Carcw, R S. 

♦Ciulficld, Hon. IL 
♦Cavendish, I orcl G. 
Chaloner, Robert 
Cocks Hon. J. S. 

Cocks, Janus 
♦Coke, Thos. 
♦Davenport, D. 
♦Dickinson, Win, 
Duncannon, Viscount 
Dundas, Hon. L. 
♦Dundas, Charles 
Deerburst, Viscount 
Fhringtou, Viscount 
Flliot, Rt Hon. W. 
♦Fane, John 
♦Frank, Frank 
Fazakerley, S. N. 
♦Ferguason, Sir R. 
♦Fitzgerald, Lord W, 
Fltaroy, Lord John 
Folkstone, Viscount 
Fraukland, Robert 
♦Fitzgerald, Rt* Hon. M. 


♦Geary, Sir W. 
Gasket), Ben. 

Gipps, George 
Gordon, Robert , 
Grenfell, Pascoe 
♦Guise, Sir W. 
♦Hamilton, Lord A. 
♦Hamilton, Sir H. D. 
Haobury, William 
•Heathcote, Sir G. 
Heron, Sir Robert 
Howard, Hon. W. 
Hughes, W. L. 

Hurst, Robert 
Jervois, G. P. 

Lester, B. L. 

♦Long, R. G. 

Leigh, Thos. 

Lockhart, J. I. 

Leader, W. 

Lamb, Hon. W. 
♦Lambton, T. G. 
♦Langton, W. G. 
♦Latouche, Rob. jun. 

♦ Lemon, Sir W. 

Lewis, T. F. 

•Lounds, W. 
•Methuen, Paul 
Marrj at, Jos. 

Momtt, J. B. 
Macdonald, James 
•Mackintosh, Sir J* 
Madocks, W. A* 
Martin, Henry 
Martin, John 
♦Milton, Vwoonnt 
Molyneux, H. H. , 
•Monck, Sir Chicles 
•Morpeth, Viscount 
Moore, Peter 
Newman, R. W. ' 
•Neville, Hon. K. 
Newport, Sir John 
North, Dudley 
Nugent, Lord 
Onslow, Arthur 
Ord, William 
Ossulston, Lord 
Peohtll, SirThds. 
Pole, Sir C* Mu 
♦Portxnan, & B« 
•FpwlfcW.C. 
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Prothesfre, £. Sefton, Fort of 

Foil rse, Henry Smith, Jobs 

Philips, Geotgfe Smith, Sam. 

Piggot, Sir A. Smith, Abel 

•Ponsonbv, Rt Htm. G. Smith, Witi. 

•Ponsonby, lion. P. C. Smith, Robert 

•Power, Richard Smyth, J. H. 

•Prittie, Hon. B. A * "Spier*, Arch. 

•Pym, Francis "Stanley, Lord 

Ramsbottom, Jain " T remay ne, J H. 

Rashleipb, Wda*. Thompson, Thos. 

Ramsden, J. C- "Tavistock, Marian 

Raocliffr, Lbu* Taylor, C. W. 

Romilly, Sir Samuel Tierney, Riicht Hon. G. 
"Rowley, Sir W. Tow nshend, Lord J. 

Russell, Lfitfd William Vaughan, Hon. J. 

Russell, Lord G. W. Wiight, J. Atkins 

Russell, R. G. Walpole, Hon. G. 

SaviRe, Albany Waldegrave, Hon. W. 

"Sebright, Sir J. Warre, J. A. 

Shaw, Sir James "Webb, E. 

Swan, H. * Wilkins, Walter 

Scudamore, Robert Wynn, C. W. 

Sharp, Richard 

Txlle** — B anks, Henry — Ridley, M. W. 

, • County Member*. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Wednesday* Feb. 26. 

Lord Sedmauth bid on the table two reports 
relative to the management of the Sinking Fund. 

The Malta trade bill was read a third time, 
and parsed. The coal bill, and the malt duty 
and office contributions bill were read a second 
time. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Wednesday i Feb. 26. 

Rochester Election.] * Sir T. Baring* the 
chairman of the committee appointed to try the 
merits of the petition complaining of an undue 
return for the city of Rochester, reported from 
the committee, that the poll had been prema- 
turely closed, that the sitting member, J. Bar- 
nett, Esq. had not been duly elected, and nei- 
ther the petition nor the opposition to it had 
been frivolous and vexatious. 

On the morion of Sii T. Baring a new writ 
was ordered to be issued for the city of Ro- 
chester, in the room of J. Barnett, Esq. whose 
election had been declared void. 

WopTtON Bassett Election.] Lord W. 
Russedl presented a petition from Thomas Jef- 
feries, who had been committed to Newgate for 
prevaricating on the Wootton Bassett election 
coamtitaee. The petitioner attributed Us fault 
to wait of preparation and fear, and stated that 
he had a wife fend three children, and prayed 
the mercy of the House. He was onjpted to be 
brought to tftfr Nr Of the House to-morfow. 

ParliamjS^tARY Reform.) Lord LaseeHes 
presented pgfefon ft On this Stotyecr from the 
to^s^^pdtmbndwyke and Battton.— Laid 

Ifitd Jktrtium presented a petition from 


CWjr of Ionian Petition. [*$• 

Worcester, signed by sooo persons in favour of 
Parliamentary Reform. He should feel it hie 
duty to promote any plan which might secure a 
practical and salutary Reform $ but he would 
never listen to any chimerical schemes of Uni- 
versal Suffrage and Annual Parliaments, the 
tendency of which was, in his opinion, to lead 
to open revolution. 

The petition was ordered to lie on the table. 
Mr. J. Smith presented a petition from the 
town of Nottingham for a Reform in Parlia- 
ment. Laid on the table. 

Hampden Clubs.] Mr. J. Smith present- 
ed a petition from the members of the Hamp- 
den Club, praying that the Habeas Corpus 
Act might not be suspended, and complain- 
ing that they had been falsely criminated in 
the Report of the Secret Committee: they 
alleged that they had never harboured any 
designs against the Constitution; that their 
meetings had always been open, and they pray- 
ed to be heard at the bar of the House. The 
hon. member expressed his regret that the com- 
mittee had not received evidence of this nature 
before they made their Report. 

Lord Rancliffe hoped the House would pause 
before they proceeded with the measure in con- 
templation. After the noble lord who brought 
it forward had betrayed his country abroad, 
there was little confidence to be placed in the 
measures he might pursue at home. 

The petition was ordcied to lie on the table. 
City of London Petition.] Mr. Sheriff 
Brydges brought up a petition from the Lord 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Common Council of the 
city of London, deprecating the intended sus- 
pension of the Habeas Corpus Act. 

On the motion that it should lie on the tahle, 

' Sir W. Curtis would not oppose that motion, 
but he disagreed with every word contained m 
the petition. (Hear* hear.) 

Sir J. Shaw thought the language of the peti- 
tion moderate, and deserving the utmost atten- 
tion. He had no objection to three of the bills 
proposed by the noble lotd ; but, with respect 
to the suspension of the Habeas Coipus Act, 
after all the attention he had been able to pay to 
the Report of the committee, and after the open- 
ing speech of the noble loid, he solemnly and 
conscientiously affirmed, that he could not see 
any ground kid for that measure. (Hear* hear.) 

Mr. W. Smith agreed with the worthy alder- 
man, that there was no ground for such a mea- 
sure ; and he was surprised to hear another hem. 
alderman (Sir W. Curtis) say, that he disagreed 
with every word of the petition. He trusted he 
had stated the hon. alderman’s words rightly. 

Sir W. Curtis **- Perfectly right. (A laugh.) 

Mr. W. Smith was sorry that he was so; for 
he hoped to have held out an opportunity of 
explanation. 

Mr. Curwen exclaimed, that after sitting in 
that House 30 years, and at a time when the 
greatest differences had prevailed on this ques- 
tion, he had never seen it treated with such a 
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scandalous warn of feeling as by the hon. alder power would be given to municipal officers by 
man who had thus raised a laugh on the sub. the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Acts an? * 
ject. He would notsay that he should ukimately they might be as credulous al * 

oppose strengthening the hands of Government j they interrupted. They might ngUb 94 
but, unless they made out a strong case, he of any thing ; even of a petition for 
should not be willing to take away me liberties the Minister*. {Hear.) He admitted _ T ._. 
of the subject. It was impossible for any one always existed combinations to raise wrafet 
who recollected the times of terror not to feel regulate trade, which were injurious, ana 
the alarm that he did : at that period no person he should like to see at an end ; but as tof 


could differ in opinion from Government with* 
out being suspected of designs against the coun- 
try-. 

Sir W. Curtis said, he was not accountable 
for the laugh of the House. He had not him- 
self shewn any degree of levity, but merely stated 
that his sentiments differed totally fiom those 
in the petition. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Curwen thought the peculiar and abrupt 
manner in which the hon. baronet expressed 
his dissent, without assigning the least reason 
for it, had an appearance of levity. 

Sir /F. Curtis said, he bad given his reason at 
length in the Court of Common Council itself. 

Mr. Philips observed, that as the district in 
which he resided had been referred to in the 
Report as infected by treasonable practices, he 
felt it necessary to state, having resided there 
since last Session, what he himself knew. Dis- 
tresses and sufferings had been experienced, 
such as no gentleman not living in manufactu- 
ring districts could have any idea of. To adopt 
a phrase in the Report, “ few, if any,” were em- 
ployed ; and “ few, if any,” — he might almost 
say none — who had employment, could main- 
tain themselves. They might procure food, 
but they could not procure clothing, except ir 
“ few, if any,” instances. {Hear.) At such i 
time of distress were they to compliment Mi- 


sonable conspiracies, he required much A 
information than he tad received. 

Mr. M. Fitzgerald had opposed the biljflfr- 
ing such extraordinary powers to magistral 
because be thought the measure sprung from aft 
inadequate source. One part of the Report 
seemed calculated to excite alarm, and afford 
ground for extraordinary powers, by leaving H 
probable that some of the higher orders were 
engaged. He felt it not right to legislate the 
suspension of our rights and liberties, without 
distinctly asking for a p explanation as to who 
of the higher orders were connected With it. 
If the expression was only a lapse, or some- 
thing of the same slovenly character as the 
rest of the Report; if really some of the higher 
orders were concerned, then he called on Mi- 
nisters to state the fact explicitly. At present 
the House was all in the dark. Were any qf 
the middling classes connected with the coifc 
spiracy ? The Report was general and myste- 
rious: the charges were as vague as the powett 
calledfor were great. To the protection of the 
Prince Regent, and the prevention ofthe seduc- 
tion of the King’s soldiers, he readily assented. 
He did not beloi^ to this country ; but he wodd 
not vote for suspending this country's fibertieo 
on slight grounds, and ne hoped Roguish mem- 
bers would have the same feelings towards fre- 


nisters by surrendering to them the liberties of land. The outrage on the Prince Regent, he 
England i Jin the districts he was acquainted believed, affected more deeply the friends of 


with, disaffection might be said to exist for 
ever, if Parliament or Government lent an ear 
to credulous persons. He remembered one 
story of a man’s house having been burned 
down because he had spoken against the re- 
formers: a story which alarmed many; but 
it turned out that the man tad burned his 
house himself. He had been told of great dis- 
affection w adjacent districts, but he could 


rational freedom than it did those of any other 
description. {Hear.) 

Mr. Wrottesley was sorry the discussion ytu 
thus anticipated. An hon. member tad given 
an account of Manchester, respecting which 
place he seemed sore. As to the distress then*, 
all were aware of it: not at Manchester ottfy^ 
but in Staffordshire fully as much. I ft that 
county, manufacturers had suffered greatly; hut 
draw out no facts. He inquned of persons of, he gloried in saying, that they had neft fun itito 


knowledge and veracity, and was told there 
was no such thing. The Manchester people, 
indeed, had been told to petition for Reform, as 
the best mode of curing their grievances : but 
the town officers declined to call the meeting. 
This did not irritate the people, as might have 
been expected, for they met and conducted them- 
selves with order and decorum. He had pass- 
ed by one of these meetings for the purpose of 
observation, and never saw a public meeting 
snore orderly. (HearJ He wished for some 
knowledge of the characters of those who gave 
the information on which the Report proceeded ; 
for if they were narrow credulous people, he 
should not givo them credit A moat serious 


the excesses of the people of Manchester. Ho 
wished the hon. members friends at Manchester 
tad confined themselves to their county, and 
not sent their orators, at so much per day, to 
other counties, where no sign Of disloyalty ap- 
peared before their arrival. A meeting was 
held at Newcastle-under-Lyne, and attended 
by an orator from Manchester, who received 
2is. €d. for his expenses. He thought to ae- 
duce the people in die Potteries. He might tte 
one of the hon. member’s friends. In Staflb*o» 
shire the people were disposed to be peaceable 
and grateful, if left without these emissaries; 
but he was happy to say, .that the orator was 
literally hooted out of the town of Newcastle. 
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. He hoped the hon. member would contrive to intentions as those now imputed to such Hum- 
keep these people quiet at home. {Hear*) bers of reformers. {Hear.) The present laws 

Mr. Ponsonby expressed his great surprise he considered sufficient for the peace and tran- 
and astonishment at the speech he had just quillity of the country. There was no occasion 
heard, and the charges it contained {hear) ; to destroy or suspend the most valuable privi- 
particularly when he recollected, that for seve* lege of the people. Why not have assembled 
ral years the hon. and learned member had co- Parliament sooner, when the mischief was said 
operated with the hon. gentleman, and others to be known in autumn ? Besides, circumstances 
on that side of the House, so very cordially, were now quite different from a time when we 
and could not then see in them any disloyal were at war, and were threatened with a French 
intentions, or any disposition to support ais- invasion ; and the speech fiom the throne said, 
loyalty in others, {hear.) He had called the that the great powers of Europe had expressed 
people whom he condemned, the friends of the their desire of peace and friendship with this 
hon. member. All this discovery of disloyalty country, 
remained secret till after he had pinned himself Ordered to lie on the table, 
behind the back of the* Ministers ! {hear.) u I Suspension of the Habeas Corpus ] The 
will tell the hon. and learned member, that my order of the day being moved by Lord Castle- 
hon. friend is as loyal as he is : aye, and as any reagh for the first reading of the Habeas Corpus 
of his proudest or meanest connexions. No Suspension Bill, 

man, elevated to any dignity, could carry with The Hon. Mr. Bennet rose to oppose it. He 
him a more honest heart, or a more independ- would oppose in every stage this arbitrary, int- 
ent mind. But the hon. and learned member politic, and uncalled-tor measure. After what 
must have forgotten himself. I may therefore had passed in the House to-night — after state- 
reasonably expect he will apologize, {hear). ments of various members, and from various 
Mr. Wrotteslev observed, that if in the heat of parts of the country, he was surprised that the 
observation he had said that the hon. member noble lord opposite should move the reading of 
was one of those persons— (fry of “friends, this bill as a matter of course. He was surprised 
friends !”) He then proceeded to observe, that that no defence was offered, that no explana- 
he should think the hon. member the very last tipn was given, that no facts were stated for the 
person he should conceive to be so connected, purpose of inducing the House to enact a mea- 
It was quite out of the question with him, he suie which suspended all the benefits of the 
could assure the House. {Hear, hear.) Constitution, which enslaved the country, and 

Mr. Philips observed, that the hon, and learn- placed the liberty of every man in it at the dis- 
ed member had imputed to him soreness re- jfbsal of Ministers. If it could be shewn that 
specting Manchester. He had no more reason nothing else would save us but the measures in 
for soreness respecting Manchester than Birm- contemplation — if it could be proved that the 
ingham and other places. He was not a repre- ultimate security of the nation demanded a tem- 
sentative of Manchester. porary suspension of its rights — if a case of 

Mr. Brougham would not take up the time of strong and paramount necessity could be made, 
the House aft^er the well merited infliction on he would be the last man in the House or the 
the hon. and learned gentleman, administered country to oppose a concession of increased 
in the speech of his right hon. friend. {Hear.) power to the Government. But, he would ask, 
That relieved him ifiom the necessity of remark- had any such case been made out? had any 
ing on the prominent parts of the hon. and danger demanding the proposed remedy been 
learned gentleman’s speech, in which he called clearly substantiated ? He had a few observa- 
the emissaries of sedition the friends of his hon. tffrns to make on the Report as laying the ground 
friend. {Hear.) That was now at an end : of the powers claimed by Ministers, m which he 
thanks to the good sense of his right hon. friend was anxious not to be misunderstood. He would 
(Mr. Ponsonby). The hon. ana learned gen- not discredit that Report, nor the members who 
tleman admitted that Manchester was distressed, composed the committee from which it origi- 
' but said that Staffordshire was as much so, and nated, although he was surprised that his right 
wished that Manchester would behave as well hon. friend (Mr* Ponsonby) should have dis- 
as Staffordshire ; but there were die local know- graced himself by accepting of a place in it, and 
fedgfc and inquiries of his hon. friend, stating sitting in the same chamber with the noble lord 
.that Manchester had also behaved well. He opposite. {Shouts of hear.) Could his right hon. 
had borne testimony to the good order of his friend think himself in safety with the noble 
own ndghbourhood, where eveiy thing was so lord ? {Shouts of hear.) He meant no reflection 
still and quiet* that, to use a common phrase, on the private character, but alluded to the pub- 
you might hear a htt stir ! {Hear.} lie conduct of the noble loid. Did his right 

Sir GilhirtdHeathcote observed, that Ministers hon. friend not remember the noble lord’s con- 
went on the ground of secret societies, and that duct on a former occasion, when he ihduced 
those who professed Reform were actuated by his right hon. friend to grant him his support ? 
views of revolution. Where were the facts and The noble lord came down to the House at the 
proofsofthis? Twenty years ago he had him- beginning of the last war against the people of 
self voted for Reform, and yet he had no such France, and by professing to have no designs 
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against the people of that country, by declaring (Shouts of tear*) If the evidence 1 taken beftrt* . 
that there was no intention in the Allies to force two former committees of ^ House m the** 
upon it a government, by stating distinctly that recent occasions had turnetr out so ttitapletfcly 
there ,was no wish entertained to restore the old unfounded ; if, when examination* were after* 
abuses and the Boutbons, he procured the sup- wards taken on oath, it was for the molt port 
port of his right hon. friend. He made all overturned, what security had we that the *lle» 
these professions, and produced these effects by rations on which we were now called to tajfs* 
them, at the very time that he had a declaration late, on which we were required to sacrifice 
in his pocket that liclied them ; he declared rights of £he people, and surrender the b e o efi i l 
there was no engagement to interfere with the or the Constitution, were founded in truth? 
choice of the French people, at the very time Were we not authorized in believing, that the 
that he had made this country a party to an alii- evidence before this committee was of a simfiaf 
ance for the restoration of the family they had kind with that laid before others ; and that th|f 
chased from the throne. (Hear.) His right Report might be as erroneous as former ones? 
hon. friend should have remembered these The first thing that he would remark upon was, 
things, when he was nominated a member of a that part of it which stated, that at the de- 
committee in which the noble lord sat. He nounced meetings, “ thfe most blasphemous 
was free to say, that had he (Mr. B.) been no- expressions and doctrines are openly and re* 
minated a member of that committee, no in- peatedly advanced, profane and seditious paro- 
ducement on earth would have led him to risk dies of the Liturgy and Holy Scriptures are 
his character by acting with the noble lord, sung.” Blasphemous and seditious doctrines 
(Shouts of hear.) He would now enter into a he detested and abhorred as much as any man, 
critical examination of some parts of the Report, and would go to any reasonable length to put 
the charges it contained, the alarm it was ealeu- them down ; but he thought our present laws 
latcd to spread, and the manner in which it was were sufficient for this purpose, and would not 
drawn up. He would, in doing so, declare, consent to enlarge the powers of Ministers ufc- 
that he was perfectly unbiassea ; that he be- der the pretence of stopping evils which the 
longed to no pai tv; that he would make his present laws could arrest. The laws against 
strictures upon it, not as a party Report, but blasphemy were severe : why were they not 
would view it as coolly as if it referred to the enforced? Where was the Attorney-General, 
Popish plot. It must, in the first place, excite that he did not institute proceedings against, 
some degree of suspicion and jealousy against and procure its punishment? Was the whole 
it, that it was drawn up on ex-parte evidence, nation to be exposed to the tyranny of Mi- 
and resembled so much other reports, the aft- nisters ? Was a new code of despotism to be 
gations of which were found to have been false enacted merely because we had an Attorney- 
or grossly exaggerated. In 1794 charges of the General who was too timid, or too negligent, 
same nature were brought forward, the charac- in the performance of his duty ? (Hear f hear.) 
teis of individuals were disgracefully traduced, The next thing on which he would make an 
accusations of treason were levelled against observation or two was, that part of the Report 
them; they were sent before a jury of their which stated, that the disaffected looked out for 
countiymen, with all the suspicion attached to those people among whom the greatest distress 
them, arising fiom a previous sentence of con- prevailed, to excite inflammation and discontent, 
demnation by a committee of Pai liament s and If they looked out for distress, he was sorry to 
in the face of Pai liament, that had declared say, tnat they could too easily find it; they 
them traitois, they were acquitted ; no treason could not long search in vain. Thanks to what 
was found ; the evidence was declared false or was called the Pitt system, distress and fain 
insufficient. This was not all ; another Report met us every where, in the cities, on the high 
was drawn up by a secret committee in 1812, roads, and in villages. There was no necessity 
that contained charges against individuals, to go about for proofs of misgovernment.’ After 
When its allegations, however, came to be ex- what he himself had seen, after what many 
amined on oath, nine-tenths of them were found hon. members had described, after what net 
to be false. This committee itself was divided the view of every person in society, there was 
about the examination of witnesses, and the no further evidence required of the famous and 
matter in dispute was laid before the House, impolitic nature of the system on which the 
Mr. Whitbread stated, that the Luddites had affairs of the country had for the last* twenty 
been excited in some instances by Government years been conducted. There was no other 
officers, who were hired for their detection and food for discontent necessary, nor any neces- 
apprehension; and he laid before Parliament sity for the haranguing the disaffected, ‘to 
facts to confirm his statement. Had, therefore, a heighten complaints, or point out the means /pf 
strict examination taken place, as he recam- relief. He coidd not help remarking upon ttykt 
mended, could any man doubt that Parliament plan qf rebellion and insurrection which thefts* 
would not have disgraced itself' by finding itself port attributed to them as means of obuiafeg 
imposed upon by false testimony— by making redress, or taking the management of thpeoun* 
up a Report filled with falsehoods, and piodu- try into their hands. “ The design,” say* the 
cmg such a collection oftrash as it had produced? Report, “ wan by a sudden rising in the deadof 
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to surprise and overpower the adU 
«**» id the different barrack* which were tobe 
•et on fire, to possess them selves of the artillery, 
to seize or destroy the bridge#, and totakepos- 
aeatton of the Tower and the Bank.” How 
was this mighty project to be accomplished? 
(Amt.) Could a hope be formed of success? 
Could there be the least danger apprehended 
mm such wild and absurd projects ? (Hear,) 
Could they suppose that they could overpower 
a proton without Spreading an alarm in a case 
where a single watchman would not be sur- 
prised? (Heat, hear.) There were barracks 
m several parts of the town $ there were bar- 
lacks in the Park, and in other places: could 
they all be swprised at once? (Hear.) Could 
aimed men be expected to start up from the 
ground in the neighbourhood of each of these 
ipstrisons, to surprise the sentinel, to attack a 
force of nearly 5000 (which existed about town), 
to burn their barracks, to destioy every vestige 
of their power, to seize their arms, and turn 
them against their fellow-citizens ? (hear, hear.) 

_ 1 .1 mi . 
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there came the story of the pikes; and great 
danger was apprehended from the .manufacture 
of such deadly instruments. He believed firmly, 
that the account given of these pikes was the 
true one— that they were fabricated, not to at* 
tack the citizens 01 London— -not for the pur- 
pose of rebellion and insurrection, but to defend 
a pond against depredation. ( Hear , hear.) lie 
lent a more easy credence to this story, because 
he remembered, that in 1794 (the secret com* 
mittee of that day having like them discovered 
deadly instruments) there was said to have been 
found eight tailors and one pike in Tooley- 
street in the Borough. (Much laughter.) Mr. 
Giabam, who went to search the house where 
these materials of rebellion were found, de- 
clared, that no mother ever looked with more 
delight and complacency on the face of a favour- 
ite and only child than he did upon this pike. 
(Much laughter.) Was not this account of 
pikes sufficient to excite the contempt of every 
rational man in the country ? (Hear, hear.) 
Then came the mighty subscription, which was 


He was willing to admit that some wild, mad, to support, encourage, and invigorate this dan- 
desperate, and mischievous enthusiasts might gerous conspiracy ; and here it must be allowed 


discuss the probability of success attending such 
enterprises m ale-houses ; that they mignt, in 
their ignorant and intoxicated societies, start 
such absurd ideas ; but could there be any dan- 
ger foam such instruments ? Was there not 
strength enough in the existing law to restrain 
their attempts ; and because they were so fran- 
tic and foolish, was the liber ty of the whole 
nation to be placed at the disposal of Ministers? 
( Heart bear.) But it seemed that their next 
attempt would have been to blow up the bridges. 
How was this to be done? How were the 


there was a little improvement in the finances 
of rebellion since 1 794. At that pci iod the sum 
subscribed for canying on the pi ojects of trea- 
son was 9/. 1 5s. ; now it amounted to no less an 
extent than 10/. being 5s. moie. (Laughter and 
hear.) He supposed, as they were to burn the 
barracks, they had previously lobbed the mili- 
taiy chest to 1 such a supply. (Laughter.) 
“JBhame ! shame ! (exclaimed the hon. gentle- 
man) to those who could in oduce this absurdity 
to Parliament, and, on the ground of its im- 
portance, call upon us for a surrender of our ]i- 


strop* works of Westminster-bridge, Waterloo, berries.” (Hear.) Now he came to the conclu- 


and the rest of those massy structures to be over- 
thrown ? What preparations were made tor 
the mighty undertaking? Why, we found six 
***** in a waggon, having an old stocking, 
m which there was a lime powder. (Hear, 
and laughter.) Could these absurdities be re- 
peated without exciting contempt and ridicule ? 
This pompous display of burlesque design in 
the Report, compared with the instruments and 
the means of' execution, put him (Mr. B.) in 
mind of a performance which, perbaj^, the 
right hon. gentleman opposite (Mr. Canning) 
would remember better than he : he meant the 
dnmofThe Abbey qf Qmddleuburgk. (A laugh.) 
To describe this enterprise in the style of that 
porformonce, there would be-- scene, Spefidds— 
tme* m©n»Dg--enter waggon, with six men 
aadtheemsmtmrioa stocking. (Laughter.) From 
fipofiddf 4hey must proceed to blow up the 
bridge* without sappers or miners: they must 
take the JBaefc* attended by its gterd; they 
nmst.ndvaoc9.1i snmtnoa the Tower, defended 
with errilkfiy, pod matured with soldiers ; they 
nmstoveipowe? *U Opposition, and take pos- 
session of the tom. Was pot such an absurdity, 
gswriy advanced in the Report, sufficient to 
trow discredit on the whokt l/bar.) Then 


Sion of the Repoit, where it stated, that, “few, 
if any, of the higher oiders, or even of the mid- 
dle classes of society, had lent themselves to 
these violent projects.” A more vague, indefi- 
nite, obscure, and unjuct insinuation was never 
heard 1 a more scandalous statement never ap- 
peared in ihc Report of any committee. (Hear, 
hear.) If there was a single individual why not 
mention it ? Was theic one gentleman, he would 
ask ? (Hear, hear.) Was theie one nobleman ? 
(Hear, hear.) Was there one man of property ? 
( Hear % hear.) Was there one in the middle 
ranks of life ? (Hear.) If there was any one 
he ought to have been named. If there vto none, 
then this part of the Repoit insinuated a false- 
hood* (Shouts of bear.) He said the Report 
was z gross falsehood. (Hear, hear.) Was the 
House to resort to the same arts, to wet quit of 
its errors, as another House. (Order.) Wasjit 
to pursue a mean shuffling course; was it to say 
that a word was brought in, or a word left out, 
as suited its purpose? (Shouts if hear.) The 
whole people were in this Report libelled and 
arraigned; they were traduced in their cha- 
racters, and were to surrender their freedom by 
such trash as this — 44 Trash,” said the hon. geo- 
tfanaot * which 1 only dunk fit for tiarapung 
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under my feet." Yet upon vague and absurd was, that aetHNte done that wene again* Uwy 
allegations, the invasion of the Constitution was and that were covered by si btil<rfinde®sai*f> M® 
justified, and measures were to be passed, « by words might he passed over » paliiametitaryi 
which 1,” said he, '} may be apprehended ana and allowable. {/fate.) 
imprisoned to-morrow, by the command, and Mr. C. Wtynn nwretted the charge, tatttit 
during the pleasure, of the noble lord ; Who des was made generally agrinst the Mimstere (hm*t 
dares, that T and my friends are responsible to hear*, and not m) and not personally ag t itm m 
God and man for the encouragement we give to individual, he thought the charge wat aHowsW? 
any plan for reducing his power, or supporting in debate, or at least ndt disorderly. On tlhl 
the liberties of the people.” Parliament, on ground he thought the debate might go ob* fie 
such trash, was called upon to suspend the Con- did not justify the expression, either as appSM 
stitution, and to surrender the rights of the peo- in one way or the Other; but applied generally; 
pie into the hands of Ministers. “ Though he did not think it disorderly. (J fate, tear*) ' 
those,” said the hon. gentleman, " in whom I Mr* Brand was convinced, from the us e hh 
have the greatest confidence were to require hon. friend made oF the expression, and from 
such a sacrifice-- though Ministers whose con- the scope of his argument, that he must have 
duct I was convinced had always tended to pro- meant to convey the charge, that during the last 
mote the public good— though my own friends suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, Ministers 
made the demand, I would oppose them, till had ordered arrests for which they would have 
they shewed, in the necessity of the case, a jus- been actionable after the expiration of the tus- 
tification of their proposals. I will never con- pension, had they not been protected by a hill of 
sent, therefore, to surrender the rights of the indemnity. This must have been the meaning 
people without such necessity into the hands of of the word- criminal : and while the occasion 
such Ministers as the noble lord, who would thus explained its import, it defined its extent, 
abuse the power intrusted to them, who had The Speaker submitted to the Home, that the 
already emtiued their hands m the blood of question was, 'whether the hon. gentleman meant 
their countiy, who^had already been guilty of to charge the whole of the Ministers of the 
the most criminal cruelties. ( Cries of order.) Crown, or only one individual, with being 

Loid Castlenagh rose to order, and called guilty— first, of sanguinary proceedings: and 
upon the hon. gentleman to retract his expres* secondly, of criminal acts. If the charge was 
sions, or to prove his charge, and to name the directed agafftst the whole administration, it was 
individual Minister to whom he alluded. not disorderly to be made in the House; if k’ 

Mr. Bennet, after order was a little restored, was a persona! charge against ad individual 
proceeded. He charged the Ministers with member of the House, it was certainly disor- 
criminal conduct in abusing their trust under derly. The hon. gentleman was called upon to 
the last suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, explain. {Hear.) 

and obtaining a bill of indemnity to cover their Mr. Sennet resumed.— He was the last man 
delinquencies. in the House to retract an expression that 

Lord Castlereagh spoke again to order. The he had used, whether orderly or disorderly, 
hon. gentleman had not explained or retracted upon a peremptory demand; but he had nt> 
the charge made against an individual of em- hesitation in deciding, upon the word of a 
btuing his hands in the blood of his country, gentleman and a man of honour, that he meant 
(Cries of hear, hear.) the chasge to apply, not to one hand in the ML 

Lora Milton coula not help recalling to the nistry, out the whole Ministry who acted under 
noble lord's recollection, that the hon. member the former suspension bifl 5 during whosrf find' 
(Mr. Bennet) had charged him with criminal reign, acts of such enormity took place in Eft- 
conduct only in the sense of illegally requiring a land. (Hear.) If there was any criminal' act, 
bill of indemnity to protect him from conse- he was aware that it could not be screened by a 
quences. {Hear, hear.) bill of indemnity 5 the connexion of die words 

Loid Castlereagh said, that if the hon. gentle- therefore proved that by criminal he meant 
man meant to say that he had committee cruel- illegal, and that not as directed against a mem* 
ties, had imbrued his hands in blood, and been ber of the Go ve rn m en t , but the whole Govern* 
guilty of criminal actions, for which he required ment. 

a bill of indemnity, he would reply by using the Lord Castkmtgh declared, that be wat satis* 
phrase that the hon. gentleman employed in fied that the hon. ge n tle man did not mean a 
speaking of the Report, that he uttered a false- personal charge. He could not, therefore, com* 
hoOd. (Shouts hear.) plain of what was said against the G o v e r ume mr 

Mr. C. Torhe said, that the act might be il- of which he was a member, tat as a member of 

a and not criminal. A bill of indemnity the Government, in his own name, however 
protect against the consequences of the and that of his colleagues, sod on w 
former, but not of the latter. If the hon. mem- grodnds, If a charge or cruelty wtt tstaptt 
be* adfceted to the word criminal, his expression agafest them, and they were described WiL 
shftrid be takeh down, and made the suttfect of tuning their hands in the blood of the country, 
future deliberation ; if he meant illegal only, he he would use the words that the him. taflkmaii 
ought to State so. ff aQ that he intended to say applied to the Report of a committee, of which 
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Ms right hon. friend (Mr. Poasonby) was a 
member, and say it was a direct falsehood. He 
could not deal out to the hon. gentleman any 
other measure of justice, than he himself dealt 
to his right hon. friend. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Bennet resumed. — When he spoke of] 
cruelties, they were impressed deeply on his 
mind ; for they were cruelties perpetrated, not 
in remote regions, not beyond the bounds of] 
our own country, not by a mandate to be exe- 
cuted at a distance, but at home, under the eye 
of Government, in the Castle-yard 

Lord Castiereagh rose again to order. If the 
hon. member meant to bring a direct charge 
against the Government of Ireland, he (Lord C.) 
was prepared to answer him ; but he did not 
think it orderly, and he was afraid it might be 
mischievous, to make such accusations in the 
/course of a debate, which had no connexion 
with them, and vilify the character of men, who 
would commit an irregularity in entering on 
their defence. (Hear.) 

Mr. Bennet avowed, that he did not mean to 
pursue the subject ; but as the noble lord had 
met his charge of cruelty with a negative, he 
thought himself called upon to state some facts 
as justification of his conduct in making it. — 
(Hear.) He might have been betrayed into too 
great a warmth of feeling, and might have used 
violent expressions, which he was sure the 
House would excuse. He meant to say, and he 
persisted in the declaration, that it would be 
fatal to public liberty, to put the powers which 
the bills before the House would convey, if they 
passed into acts, into the hands of men who 
had formerly possessed them, and who had out- 
raged the rights of the people, and notoriously 
abused their trust. (Hear, hear.) He therefore 
should feel it his duty to oppose this bill in 
every stage. 

Mr. F. Lewis did not come to the decision 
without serious regret. He should vote lor the 
suspension of the Habeas Coipu.s Act, with a full 
conviction that he was parting fur a time with 
the great safeguard of our liberties. He should 
give ip vote with reluctance, but he decided as 
fie had done, because in the balance of evils be- 


tween a temporary suspension of our rights, and 
the endangering tlicir ultimate security, the for- 
mer was the least formidable. (Hear, hear.) He 
had # only to choose between evils. He was 
aqxious to shew the reasons why he thought so; 
but he was sensible that in enlarging upon them he 
should merely be going over topics already dis- 
cussed. He would vote for the suspension, 
therefore, because he thought every establish- 
ment that was connected with the freedom, the 
happiness, the order, or interests of society, was 
in imminent jeopardy. (Hear.) Whatever might 
be attrtaep'to the committee, it could not be 
denied; tfcfcit was composed of men of integrity 
and worth, men anxious to perform their duty, 
and men who, without the means of judging, 
‘ never have declared, that they could 
to the conclusion that they did. The 
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House must take upon their authority what they 
took upon proof. If it was necessary, however, 
to look for proofs of disaffection and danger, 
could we not see them every where— -flagrant 
lamentable proofs ? Did we not see them in the 
wide dissemination of books of the most danger- 
ous tendency and blasphemous character (hear ) ; 
abounding in the most demoralizing maxims 
and the most fatal doctrines, tending to the 
overthrow of religion, of law, of order, and of 
property ? Could any one shut his eyes to the 
profane parodies of the most sacred services of 
the church obtruded upon general attention, 
sold at every comer, spread not only over the 
population of the towns, but transmitted by post 
to the country, and scattering infection over the 
most secluded villages ? {Hear, hear.) These 
things justified the greatest apprehension. This 
dangerous spirit that was gone abroad was not 
new ; it was a remnant of what was 3een in 
1795 . It was then suppressed, but it was che- 
rished in the bosoms that first conceived it. It 
was then, as now, masked under the character 
of Reform. (Hear.) Reform had allied itself 
now with the dangerous sect of the Spencean 
philanthropists. This sect might be despised 
for the absurdity of its doctrines, but it was 
dangerous from their captiroting quality ; it was 
as formidable in one sense, as contemptible in 
another. From these sources proceeded our 
danger ; but what was its magnitude ? Was it 
of such amount as to justify the suspension of 
our most sacred law ? He would not enter into " 
a comparison of the dangers formerly and now ; 
although he did not see that war very much in- 
creased them, or rendered a suspension bill more 
necessary then than now. What were the 
dangers we had at present to contend with ? 
They proceeded from the public distress, which 
must always geneiate public discontent. De- 
magogues haa fixed upon the discontents to 
turn them to their own use ; and he was soi i y 
to say, that they had no limit but our distim. 
The pressure arose fi om various causes, which 
did not admit of an immediate remedy ; i aiose 
from the change in ou? currency, fiom taxes, 
fiom the state of agriculture, and a \aiiety of 
other soui ccs, that legislation could not imme- 
diately leach. It had been said, conciliate; but 
how conciliate men who tnteitained the Spen- 
cean doctrines ; and whose system could only 
be realized by a general distiibution of the pro- 
perty of the country iifto new hands, and dif- 
ferent shares ? (Hear, hear.) A most important 
question he admitted it to be, was, whether the 
laws already in force were or were not sufficient 
to provide against the danger. This was a 
question which he certainly did not feel himself 
competent to resolve ; but what he knew was, 
that whenever the country had been considered 
to be in imminent peril, tne Habeas Corpus Act 
had been suspended. (Hear, hear , from the 
Opposition.) What he meant was, that there 
never had occurred a crisis of great internal com- 
motion, or of external war, m which this mea- 
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sure had not been resorted to* In his opinion not been returned to the unpiecedent^dbenefOT 
an equal danger existed at the present moment* fence which it had awakened, and never had ' 
It was not enough to revive the act of 1799, at a benevolence opened its an&Mnore wjdfly,w*s 
time when all law and all property were expo* this to justify them in making so alarming an ip* 
sed to the same hazard. road on the best securities ,of the Consatutk>n^ 

Mr. Torke suggested, as a point of order, that The principle of pur Criminal Code had Over 
a bill coming from the Lords, and of which the been, that ten guilty ought to escape, father 
House could not be supposed to have any than that one innocent man should suiter. * The 
previous cognizance, ought to be read a first proposed measure, however, went upon a differ 
time before a general discussion upon it was ent principle, and assumed, that no matter hoar 
entertained. many innocent should suffer provided public 

Mr .Smyth, of Cambridge, observed, that if security was attained. ( Hear , hear.) It .was 
he differed from those who proposed the mea- evidently a great departure from the maxims of 
sure now under consideration, it was for a very our ancestors, and of which he knew no exam- 
logical reason ; as the premises upon which the pies, unless in times of rebellion, or threatened 
pi oposition was submitted to him, did not justify myasion by a foreign foe. 
the conclusion. In order to supply this defect in Mr. Robinson could only account for the una- 
reasoning, as it appeared to him, an hon. gentle- nimity of the committee by the force of die 
man had remarked, that numerous were the in- evidence which had been laid before them. He 
stances in which the few had prevailed over the knew that the reports of parliamentary corn- 
many, in times of political agitation. But if mittees were always exposed to a certain degree 
there were such instances, which it was im- of odium and ridicule, and that they never 
possible to deny, he apprehended that they had proved satisfactory to the minds of all. If the 
always remained as proofs that the Government danger were overrated by some, it was equally 
under which they happened, had been sleeping probable that it was undervalued by others : but 
at its post, and had been guilty of a negligence it might be important to observe, that the pre- 
for which they were lesponsible to the State, sent Report was not the first which took notice 
rather than that «#y had furnished any argu- of the principles of the Spencean Societies, 
ment against the permanent advantages of a free They were alluded to in the Report of a com- 
Constitution. Allusion had been made to the mittee of that House in 1801, and although 
example of the French revolution, as illustrative under a name somewhat different, viz. the 
of the truth of the position; but to his judgment Spenserian* , still professing similai principles, 
it appeared, not that the French revolution was a and entertaining similar designs. He had heard 
triumph of the few over the many, but the it observed by an hon. and learned gentleman 
triumph of the many over the few, who were (Mr. Brougham), whom he seldom heard with- 
interested in perpetuating abuses. (Hear, hear.) out admiration, that absurd doctrines might be 
Neither could he foi get that that revolution took persecuted into importance: but thp doctrines 
place in a country where there was no want of in question were peculiarly calculated to attract 
a sufficient power to imprison, (hear,) but where the attention of the ignorant and desperate, in 
no such law as the Habeas Coipus had ever ex- whose dispositions the common elements of 
isted. (Hear.) It followed, not from the absence treason were to be found. However despicable 
of arbitrary power, but from the experience of in its origin, the spirit of treason was of a subtle 
its grievousness. With regaid to the poisonous nature, and unless seasonably extinguished, 
and destructive doctrines which were in circula- might produce tiemendous effects. (Hear, hear.) 
tion, he considered them to originate in poverty The Hampden and Union Clubs had proclaimed 
and discontent ; and, although not likely to make principles, the tendency of which was tjie same 
an impression on the minds of a virtuous and as those of other societies, and involved a coni- 
con tented peasantry, lie agreed might make a bination of all that was wicked in hostility to 
very mischievous effect on those of unemployed the existing constitution of society. One for- 
artisans and manufacturers. But then the ques- midable system of the character of these dribs 
tion was, might not these dangers be guaided surely was the practice of administering oaths ; 
against by the laws ? To this it was answeied and another, tliat of keeping lists of names $• for 
by the Attorney-General, that seditious doctrines which no other reason cowd be assigned than 
were now promulgated with such addressfulnrss , an intention to single out those to whom they 
that it was impossible for the law to reach their belonged as proper objects of popular ven- 
authors. But if this was so, the obvious remedy geance. An hon. friend of his (Mr. Smyth) 
seemed to him to be, to amenc^ those particular had observed, that the existence of a foreign 
laws, which were found to be inadequate to war, operating in favour of the disaffected at 
their original purpose; but he must protest home, had hitherto been the agreement upop 
against this as a reason for arming the Attorney- which such a measure as the present hadT on 
General with the power of depriving any roan of tormer occasions been founded : but was not i foe 
the trial by jury; and still more, of depriving reliance of xhe disaffected on foreign asriatypcc 
the mass ofthe community of their most valuable it those times an evidence of their real Weak* 
inheritance, (/fair, hear.) If, at a time of urn- ness at home ; and was not the bddnestnow 
versa! distress, a just measure of gratitude had manifested a proof of the consciousness they 
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fotorf thrir domertic strength ? It^'Ujeduty 
or Parliament to afford protectiairio the people 
s0mt Vwae who would defode and Detray 
tfcfl to then- dest ro ctioo. An hon. baronet 
(Sir F. Burdett) had contanded, that a general 
amdog would be the beat means of defending 
property against the doctrine? of the Spenceaos s 
bat each « measure must, in hit opinion, lead 
inevitabiy to a civil war; and* therefore, if 


Sutpmk* th* Haim €trfa/> [MS 


The Lord MvmoH „ . 
nkate aome facts to flfo Woi*r. rewire tt that 
put of 'the kingdonv to tddcb be belonged, 
which ah»vhe conceited, justify bit Mriectv'a 
Mioistep against the charge pnfbrfti by to a 
noble food. Publications had .been recently 
circulated there, calculated to femQhlriae the 
popular jnind with every immoral and seditibus 
prmcqjle. These productions, hoynaver, were 
so framed aa to evade the cognisance of the 
law, although their evident object was to bring, 
not only the Crown, but that House, and tie 


likely to be effectual ultimately, was a remedy 
which, for the sake of humanity, it was not ea* 

weeWe to adopt* Nothing shirt of some mea- , 

sure of this kind could secure, property, satisfy Constitution itself, into contempt. A magazine 
all those who wished for any thing rather than of petitions had been Opened 1 A Soothed* arid 
the turn of their country, and afford due legal even speeches sent down to he delivered, which 

protection to that part of society which was 1 ^ L — ^ *“* — “ 

anxious only to raise and maintain itself by the 
exertions of honest industry. ( Hear, hear* •) 

Lord Ahhorp considered it almost impossible 
for any man to argue fairly otf the present 
question without some knowledge of the facts 
upon which the Report was founded. With 
respect to the amount of f 
danger, there certainly was 
dmrsity of opinion; and ii 
thought, be denied, that the absurdity of a doc- 
trine was at least one circumstance against the 
probability of its success. When called upon 
to legislate in former emergencies, some men of 


those to whom they were transmitted were in-* 
capable of reading. Immoral and irreligious as 
these doctrine* were* which were thus incul- 
cated and propagated, there was not sufficient 
foundation tor any proceedings on the part of 
the law officers of the Crown. All that they 
could do, they did. Directions were given to 
of the apprehended watch very closely the conduct of those peradns 
res room for raUch who were conspicuous in the seditions df 1706. 
it could not, he The consequence was, that they were soon put 
in possession of information, that a regular Con- 
spiracy had beei; organized ; and whether it 
were connected or not witHPersons in this part 


note were, or were supposed to be, participators 
is tfae conspiracy: here it was admitted by the 
Report, that there were few, and, according to 
the new construction of it, none of that descrip- 
tion, who were even remotely connected with 
it. In the present case, if one obscure delin- 
quent were removed, it never could be dis- 
covered whether he had not an equally obscure 
successor. The only arcnmstances which he 
had ever known that could justify such a mea- 

1*1 i . • . 


of the country he could not tell; but certainly 
the leaders of k were in active correspondence 
with such persons. It was found that an oath, 
of the most dreadful import, was Used to bind 
together the members of this conspiracy. 

u In the awful presence of Goa, t A. B. do 
voluntarily swear, that I will persevere in my 
endeavouring to form a brotherhood of affection 
amongst Brrtons of every description, who am 
considered worthy of confidence ; and that I 

„ wifl persevere in my endeavours to obtain for 

sure* were those which took place in the year aH the people in Great Britain and Ireland, not 
1795. To some of the minor and subsidiary disqualified by crimes or insanity, the elective 
me as ures of the noble lord he had no objection, franchise at the ace of SI, with Free and equal 
for he disliked aH public meetings convoked by representation and Annual Parliaments 5 {hear, 
unknown or anonymous authority; but he was hear , from ike Opposition,) and that I will sqp» 
decidedly hostile to a suspension of the Habeas port me same to the utmost of rtrpower, either 
Corpus Act, under the existing circumstances, by moral or physical strength {shoots of hear), 
We might boast of an admirahlc, and, perhaps* as the case may require : and I do further swear, 
unequalled system of magistracy, but maps- that neither hopes, fears, or pUmdimen^'shafi 
tmfees themselves did not always distinguish induce me to inform or gfoe evidence agafoff 
between what was domed against the Govern- any member or monism, collectively or indfof- 
ment and what was directed only against -the dually, for airy act or expre rai pa eat mama 
Hfciueis . It was remarkable, that at the time m or out in trna or similar societies, udder the 
qftibe mutiny in the fleet, this measure was not punishment of death, to be inflic t e d on me by 
destined necessary. {Hear, hear.) A connexion any me mb er or members of itipfe sotigy* Sfl 
wit, however* then supposed to exist bet w ee n hmrne God, and keep me meritifcst.* , 
tin mutineer* and persons in tits metropolis, (The shouts at the end of tint oath resoundjra 
and ttias districts d the Country i_ but the cir* from aH parts of the House, but w etc ftifldcil 

from tha opposition tadwi.] 

Mam H^^QTBO penpal DOM 
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sembly, such its determination to have nothing 
to do with persons yho would flinch from their 
horrid test* that the proposition of amendment 
was unanimously rejected. The result was, 
that at the next meeting several persons were 
apprehended while sitting in full conclave; 
(Are the shouts from the Opposition were louder 
and more •vehement.) Though these were all 
the persons who had been taken up, yet there 
were others in a different sphere of life who 
ought to have been apprehended, and who would 
have been taken up, provided the evidence 
against them Itad been more satisfactory, (Vehe- 
ment shouts again from the Opposition.) This 
conspiracy was not confined to Glasgow; its 
i .unifications extended through various parts of 
the kingdom; and so wide had the mischief 
frpreud, that he was in his conscience convinced 
that nothing but the passing of this bill could 
pievent the effusion of the blood of our fellow- 
citizens; for if a riot once commenced, who 
could say where it would end ? He deeply re- 
gretted the great mi&foitune that such a measure 
should be necessary ; but he was persuaded that 
the veiy safety and existence of the Constitution 
was concerned ; and that the Constitution could 
not be picserved unless on this occasion one of 
its best and strongA bulwai ks was suspended, 
(Cries of hear from the Ministers , vehemently 
re-echoed from the Opposition.) 

Loid Milton felt no regret at a charge made 
against him that he had been duped by the 
papus laid before the committee of secrecy, 
lie still retained his opinion as to the nefarious- 
ne^a of certain designing persons in the country, 
nor did he want the assertion of the learned 
loid to convince him of the dangeious nature of 
tUeproceedinjgsofthedisaffected. (Hear.) He was 
indeed considerably surprised at the coui sc taken 
by that learned lord, for if he recollected right, 
the members of the committee of secrecy had, 
at the express request of that learned peison, 
agreed to expunge fiom their report the oath 
which he had now divulged. This was ex- 
traoi dinary, and required explanation. (Hear, 
hear.) It aid look indeed as if tliat learned lord 
had wished to keep back this oath perdue f for 
the purpose of a coup de mam on the present 
occasion. (Shouts of hear.) He had stated be- 
fore, that he had ho doubt of the nefariouf 
objects of niany designing men throughout the | 
country ; but he denied that the intentions of i 
such persons, however wicked, were a sufficient ’ 
dhund for ‘removing the great bulwark of our 
liberties. It was not sufficient to say, that bad 
men had, in their vain imaginations, contem- 
plated the overthrow of the Government; for 
when was the time that some persons did not 
whose desperate folly or wickedness would 
lead them to subveit-ail established order? It 
ought to he made out, that the danger likely to 
accrue to the Constitution was such as co^ld 
mi be misted by any other means than by the 
suspension *of that "very Constitution* (Hear.) 
Tins Suspension act Wit riOWj for the first time, 

Vol. J. 


SuSfmidfttytthe JMM'ttefrs. Imp 

with o we tingle exception, attenipfoTto 
passed in a time of profound pestcerr ftM; , 
exception was itsdlf a p nyw fe ot that 4M0ti 
strongly against the present mesyufoi fortjt 
1 was occasioned by Bishqp 
a fclot in which a great part of m fob ** 
gentry and mapy of the nobility were in A . 
aegises invoked. (Hear, hear , from same I 
. loid whom we could nor see under tbf lL 
The noble lord under 'the gallery (fid not 
to relish the subject* but it was nevertfyeijsi 

S uite certain tfctyt the Mobility and gently of tfo# 
ay were to a great extent adverse to thereto# 
mg family. And, as to the quality of theptot 
itself, he would read a passage from the speech 
of George I. on opening the session of 1799 * 
which would shew at leak on whit ground the' 
Ministers of that day asked for the suspension of 
th^ great -characteristic of the Constitution. 
The speech says, that " the conspiratois have 
made the strongest instances for assistance from 
foreign powers, and have resolved to attempt 
the subversion of the Government. (Hear, hearty 
To this end they have provided considerable 
sums of money, engaged great numbers of of& 
cers from abroad, secured large quantities Of 
arms and ammunition, and thought themselves 
in such readiness, that had not the conspiracy 
been timely discovered, we should, without 
doubt, before now, have seen the whole nation, 
and particularly the city of London, involved m 
blood and confusion. ( Cries of hear.) How 

different was the state of things from the pie/ 
sent, when we were also alarmed at the misera* 
ble plots of these wretched Spencqans. Could 
any nrtn doubt that the Ministers of those day* 
would not have acted like the Ministers of the 4 
present time? In a time of real and imminent 
aangei , they were so far from shewing an 
eagerness to suspend the Habeas Corpus Act, 
ana so little did they distrust the loyalty of the 
majonty of the people, that they did not come 
to Parliament for any extraordinary powers tifi 
near six months after the discovery of the>cad- 
spiracy. (Hear, hear.) Could any man be blind 
to the immense difference between the iranoft* 
ance of that conspiracy and the designs of tbte 
present plotters, against the State r At that 
time the duke of Norfolk,* the earl of Orrery, 
and the lords North and Grey, weret amoog the 
conspirators* and the well-known duke of Or- 
mond was nimself to head an anny of foreign 
invaders? (Hear, hear, hoar.) 'Such was tar 
motive, and no feta a motive was sufficient!©* 
induce Sir Robert Walpole to propose the sus- 
pension of the Constitution ; and for this reaao© 
as well as for many others, none could doubt tint 
Sir Robert Walpole was a great man. In the; MR 
1745, there was another suspension pf the HspcMP9 
Corpus Act ; on which occasion, * L “ 

and Lord Lyttelton (then Mr. Pitt H 
Lyttelton), and another person, whcmH 
wai not necessary tor him to 
strefeopusiy opposed it* Yet the 
was then only tor two months ; and, i 
N 
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gnat had the jealousy always been of pre- , The Lord Advocate exphuied. 

terming this great prop of our liberties* that | Mr. Wynn expressed his regret that Parlia* 

ovesin that ctewerous year, after the Revolution* ment had not been earlier assembled to meet 
parliament would not suffer it to be suspended the difficulties with which Ministers were un- 
tor more than three months, and that by sue- doubtedly surrounded. That the spirit of tur- 
eesaiye* renewals, of a mouth each time. All bulenoe bad not subsided was evident from 
-these circumstances made a atrdpg impression daily experience $ and only this morning he 
on his mind, that, our ancestors set a greater had seen posted a hand-bill with the infiamma- 
vatee on this shield of the Constitution than tory title of “ The Triumph of Justice over 
their careless and forgetful descendants. (Hear, unjust Judges.” He was convinced that, had 
torr.) He said forgetful, because they ap- Government been more alert, the police might 
wared from their indifference to have forgotten have been placed upon a footing to render the 
now, and at what cost, that constitutional bul- aid of military necessary only in extreme cases ; 
wark had been obtained. It was a curious eir- but no investigation of the subject had been 
cumstance, that the want of such a bulwark instituted, and it might become the duty of 
had .been one of the great causes of the French Parliament to interpose. Indeed upon a late 
resolution. The people of France had been occasion it had been his wish that the House 
anxious to acquire a safeguard for their liber- should have taken die punishment of certain 
ties; and if the monarch had not by mis- civil officers who had been grossly negligent of 

taken men been induced to refuse -such a con- their duty into its own hands. He complained 

cession, perhaps that revolution would never that efforts had been equally wanting to embody 
hive happened. But however that might be, the yeomanry in the distuibed districts. Mi- 
he would ask* whether any man in his sensei nisters might say, that some time since such a 
could think of comparing the present state of remedy would not have been proportioned to 
England with its state in 1793 ? At that time the disease; but their excuse was like that of 
Shoe was an active correspondence between the man who, after his house was consumed, 
clubs in this country, and foreigners, and in- said that he had not sent for the engines because 
Citementa were held out to violence by the pro- the fire might have been extinguished at lint 
mise of foreign aid. Oaths were framed, by a wash-hand-bason. The real question was, 
mod passed current, quite as terrible as that the degree of danger to which we weie ex- 
quOted by the learned lord, and dep6ts of arms posed. Was the danger sufficient to justify the 
were proved to exist in different places. Under measure ? In his opinion it Was ; and as long as 
such circumstances it was thought proper to danger existed, the nature of it, whether exter- 
suspend the H ab e a s Corpus Act, and yet that ftal or internal, was of no consequence. It ap- 
juspension was suffered to expire; noi was it peared from undoubted evidence that the most 
renewed even on the occasion of the dangerous treasonable correspondence had been carried on 
mutiny in 1796. He could not but think that by means of clubs arid delegates ; and a con- 
coo much importance was attached to the wild nexion was thus kept up between them as the 
inotionc of these visionaries, of whom so much deliberative, and the people at large as the exe- 
had been said. History would shew that nei- cutive body. Surely this was sufficient to ta- 
lker in this or other countries was the Spencean duce the House to arm Ministers with additional 
plan without a parallel. Doctrines as absurd, power ; and to those who required evidence, he 
and equally assuming religion as their basis, should reply, that if it were disclosed, all clue 
had been frequently propagated. Germany had to detection would be destroyed. He iitas- 
its Anab aptists » m en who contemplated schemes traced this observation by reference to the case 
of visionary reform with a bibk m one hand of Despard. Home honourable members had 
and a battle-axe in the others and yet what be- referred to period* of our history, when no sns- 
came of them? They were 'let alone, and their pension qf the Habeas Corpus Act was thought 
opinions died away of them Selves. Our own necessary t bit at those times no such general 
country presented instances of enthusiasts notf dta^bend* aftd discontent existed as at the 
-dissimilar. There was the insurrection of Wat Jftetft, If it Were allowed to con- 

Tyler, which though it had hot religion for its ftai* Wrtfofccked, the consequences might be 
• hw, yet had its origin in some scheme pf § t? (Mhf; the lawless scenes of 1780 might be 
wool Reform, of a nature nos very different tifottfcd t and when once the shedding of human 
•from that of modem times. The noble loud blood hud commenced, the popular fury was 
i concluded by saying, that he should give his uncontroEsble. The noble lord who spoke 
vOteragaia* the bill; for, to do otherwise, last had adverted to the mbdtfy at the Note as 
wotdd»Jw tfe^ght, be votii areinst his coun- ft cftie in point, forgetting that the mutineers 
try* “ I foeh” said the ‘ lord, « great psdn had not otity m cotteapondence at home, but 
r J" „ this vote, though I cannot express the tooitelbrob*;' and foils cordon fo Woopi had 
Cttuari of it.” (Heats hear.) The Coble ford sat been staffiwd <m the batiks Of foe river to in- 
down apparently much affected. He was sup- tempt any communication, footttd it be at- 
•posed in foe last sentence to allude to a diffe- cenigftetf. He hud referred abb re the Aflafop- 
.*snce of opinion between himself and hk father am Of Germany, whose doctrines, he sfrd, red 
- lord Fkzwilfaam. petotifoly ttphtd, fotfr fl a g fofc these r dbc- 
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mes had existed** long at the individual* Who I from ati tide*. ) The libels might be attorney 
Itertmued them upon whom the amt gne- bet if they werev nothing had Jmm pyMidf 
oustormces and the most criwJ deaths had keen known of thdm m lately; 
dieted. The intfmm of Wat Tyler was n ks» the more urgpsnt woe the necfcssittedMfc 
iually unfortunate i for the rebellion had not a me of the authors should be aeraeqr pah 
sen terminated without the greatest personal n shed* as a terror and an example tart theJMu 
anger to the Sovereign, nor until 30>ooo had k e entieaced the Haase to-recur once rate 
ike# up arms against aim. Those who ridiculed ti the circumstances attending the suspedsfa* 
he recent disturbance* and the premeditated o the Habeas 'Corpus A£t an itS4v 'Vhry 
ttack upon the Tower, would do well tone- d fterent then had been the conduct <«f 0O> 
olicct that not many years had passed since v irnment, for that measure had not beefrm& 
stronger fmresa in another country had g fated to the House uadi after psmetjmicSjp 
gelded to the onset of an infuriated ratable, li id been instituted for sedition at every quarted- 
Fhc suspension was necessary to stop the pro- s mans m all comers of the kingdoms \Hean) 
rress of the evd ; and lie believed that no man * t that period, at least, ParikmaXhadncrtbaea 
/odd wish to delay until it was necessary to r q wired to suspend die rights of ‘the subject 
neet the oiganized rebels ib the held of battle, u Itil recourse had been, Apdfo the existing 
n the present times many dangeis threatened 1 ws. He much doubted ^rfodaed, if those 
taatliaa not existed at any former period: and 1 ws had not been too severely enforced: 
? conscientiously gave his support to die bill, some notorious criminals ought to Jbave>been 
•cause he felt convinced that it would prevent j selected, instead of the indiscnflaiifeateandswieep- 
in actual rebellion. > mg punishments awarded against every petty 

Lgid Althorp explained* m Sender. ( The AtUrnty^Qeneral smlud^y He 

Sir $. Ronully would not long Occupy the at- 1 as surprised to observe the smile of contempt 
:cntion of the House, but he could not prevail < a the nuse of the learned gent, intended os It 
lpon himself to give a silent vote upon the most ' to deride the censure <3 conduct directly 
mportant question that had been discussed since \ ppoaite to that which he had thought €t to 
ve had had a seat ui Parliament. All parties ] ursue. (Heart hear.) The learned lord, tqxbe 
were agreed upon the inestimable value of that i orprise and dismay of his friends, bad pto- 
pait of the Constitution which it was proposed > weed an oath taken by many deluded mbs* 
for a time to annul : and there were few that 1 itants of the kingdom, with which Mutisms 
denied that at present gieat evils existed, and i ad been some time a c q uai n t e d. Wore they 
that those e\ tls requii ed a speedy remedy. The i ot aware that the most severe p omstanmit 
question was therefore reduced to a very narrow . nown to the law, might be indicted -rOt iodi- 
compass, viz. Is this a case in which it is no iduals subscribing that oath i Did they not 
cessury tp have recourse to such a remedy, and <' now that it was felony without benefit of 
is foe remedy adapted to the nature of the evils ? leigy, unless the person taking it within 14 
(Hecmt hear.) The first point must depend lays afterwards abandoned taia associate^ and 
upon a preliminary question, whether other >etrayed their purposes ? -As to the question, 
means had been duly resorted to, and had those vhetner this suspension were adapted to the 
means failed of success ? The noble Lord (Cas~ agisting evils, the only individual wnahadeta- 
tlereagh) laid repeatedly declared, that the ut- ended that w was so, was the hon. mmbec sty* 
most vigilance of Ministers had been exerted ; poke last : he contended that* as anfiicienoieti- 
but it was now quite dear, from subsequent m- fence could not be procured tojeonnet, bans* 
teiligpnce, that that utmost vigilance, in tenth, berrfbre proper to give >lh«w* unlimited 
amounted tp nothing, ( Hear.) It was ad- ®ovw to imprison. As the deh»fUQfe~<ctaid 
miteed by the noble Vd* that these traitorous sot he bought \o trials he w aw to be pvmbkod 
designs had been tor a considerable vithout it. (Heart hems) Oo ttte mmaum* 

{time before the aid pf Parliament was required s ae (Sir S. R„) contended, that this 
yet, although Minister had been folly apprized , n no way calculated to -meet dm mnk vOomte 
ot the attempts open the loyaky»tta morals, and , nseftt could fix upon- no xadmtel ofkirifegjttt 
the rt;)igiqii of the people) though they had Iktease qr talent, whose ftomttwteridphtekfte 
been te pos^sioq^f the hheHouuaqd Waapbe* i grpgsesatf disaiection, and drifafr the,*p*** 
vneua p|ib|icapous sp foduataqualy circulated! Mteofvthq mfopr agents s srii ww adkenwig- 
among the lower qrders) yqt.up to the preterit aifottOVand'the eadcntr to which' the infectfeo 
momeptrnot piiiMpe prptecutigp k$d hmm in- bad ^foad, r and wad spreading* watf die red 
gftuted •agaipst fa ftedtoTP- (lead eke***.) evil. Would the imprisomnent of two or three 
T ( h* rOKcuse of the AttofuevrOeneral foe tfot; pw wretches iwreat the dtfiuston of 
procmatinadqn was jpoat extraordinary and cilr son fosoagli att the intricate rarnffications ofotej 
tfoga: in truth, he ^aid, the libels laid before a If indeed tltey Were pubtidy med r 
fifm were sq nmpwous, that, he could fottyica|iaifitodu 

where jgosecutions.wte? fo end. Where they ^WqBwanla oe ^ '-r**** 

mro foemb he Rf) (Mi mot pretend to fofStfaawomdbekirfwn; but (M mmir 

dreifo, bq» $ was not. very, dtficult to deter- ^coteiSpqineiitof itwo or 
mine wfreye theyjPUght to foe hngteb feet nothing in Stopping the active ndKhiqf o 

N2 * 
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particular individuals. In 1794 the state -of 
things was widely different in another respect : 
then no petitions were presented humbly pray- 
ing that Parliament would reform itself ; the 
disaffected then refused to acknowledge any 
Parliament at all, and in its place substituted the 
National Assembly of France, which boasted 
of its secret and active correspondence with this 
country. (Hear.) Much as he censured the 
adoption of this measure now, he was not one 
of those who thought that the Habeas Corpus 
Act ought never to be suspended : under some 
circumstances it might be most wise and neces- 
sary; and those circumstances had existed when, 
on former occasions, persons of great conse- 
quence and influence were in league with an 
enemy, and when their arrest paralysed the 
traitorous designs of all their dependents. But 
was such thq case at present ? Where could 
Ministers find one man of influence or conse- 
quence among the disaffected of our day? 
Where could they find even a man of the mid- 
dle rank of life, among the vulgar, ignorant, 
and deluded wretches, against whom Ministers 
were about to launch their vengeance ? How 
then could this suspension be useful, unless in- 
deed this Government followed the example of 
a state it had recently supported, against the 
avowed wish of the people, in which not merely 
obnoxious individuals, but the inhabitants of 
whole villages and towns, had been thrown into 
dungeons. (Loud cheers.) Was not this, he 
confidently demanded, a most powerful re.ison 
for refusing what was now required ? Would the 
House intrust Ministers with a power by which 
persons of low rank and obscure occupations, 
m shoals, would be placed at the mercy of every 
truckling informer? (Hear.) The noble lord 
fCastlereagh) had adverted on a former night 
to the names of individuals in higher stations, 
who had been placed by these infatuated Re- 
formers upon what they termed the Committee 
of Safety or conservative body ; but because mis- 
guided and illiterate men had had the audacity, 
without the slightest authority, to place upon 
this list persons of the most undoubted loyalty 
and of elevated rank, did it afford such a pre- 
sumption of guilt as to justify the bold declaration 
of the noble lord, that in tne eyes of God and 
aaan, they were answerable for all the conse- 
ouences of rebellion ? (Continued cheers.) Un- 
doubtedly, the names of those most respectable 
-persons were found there, on account of the 
Sentiments they were known to eptertain : and 
the noble lord, and a right hon. gentleman 
after him, had explained the* declaration as a 
caution to certain individuals against supporting 
popular doctrines; which was as much as to 
aay, that no man was to argued favour of 
Parliamentary Jtefbrm, the Liberty of the Press, 
or any other topic displeasing to the other side 
of' the Houjt, unless he wished to fall under the 
dreadful denunciation of the noble lord. (Hear.) 
Me (Sir $. IU was not fond of raakingpersonal 
attusfoas, and he was die more unwilling now, 
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because the noble lord had this night shewn a 
remat kable soreness upon some points : but he 
could not help just observing, that there was a 
period, even of the noble lord’s life, when he 
might have had the misfortune to fall under his 
own denunciations, and to have been included 
in a list of a committee of safety. The libe- 
rality of the noble lord’s opinions at one time, 
and the pledges of championship in the cause 
of Parliamcnuuy Refotm, given by him at an 
early period of his political life, before he had 
entered into office, or had been planted in any 
of the hot-beds or nurseries for young statesmen, 
might have rendered even him responsible in 
the eyes of God and man for the consequences 
of disaffection and rebellion. (Long continued 
cheers and laughter .) Reverting more imme- 
diately to the question, he called upon the 
House not to withdraw a protection from the 
lower classes, to which they ware as much 
entitled as the most exalted individual he was 
then addiessing. It was impossible to calcu- 
late upon the abuses to which the measure 
might be subject; and at its expiiation, the 
Minister would only have to come down to the 
House with a Bill of Indemnity, and his re- 
sponsibility would be at an end. Our ancestors 
had never consented to the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act, but in cases of extreme 
danger; and the proposal was now the more 
alarming on account of the precedent it would 
establish. It was now for the fiist time laid 
down, that under any circumstances of alarm 
the rights of Englishmen were to be dispt nsed 
with. Yet, in the year 1767 and 176s, when 
accoiding to the letters of Dr. Franklin, great 
distress, unusual scarcity, and alarming nots 
prevailed, no person had ever dreamt of sus- 
pending the Habeas Corpus Act. Now, how- 
ever, in time of profound peace it was con- 
tended, that the race of Englishmen was so de- 
generate that they were incapable of their own 
protection ; and in consequence of their Weak- 
ness and pusillanimity were willing to make a 
voluntary sacrifice of their dearest rights into 
the hands of His Majesty’s Ministers. (Cheers.) 
True it v as, that dangers threatened the coun- 
try ; but he would ask, was there no danger in 
empowering a few individuals to imprison all 
the rest of the subjects of the Crown, and that 
too without the slightest responsibility ? (Hear.) 
Was there no danger in this suspension, when 
the standing army was so overgrown, and when 
already Government possessed more influence 
than had ever before bk»n enjoyed ? Was there 
no danger even to general liberty, when foreign 
States, already sufficiently -disposed to chdck 
its growth, should see this once free country 
placed under the absolute dominion of its Minis- 
ters on account of the absurd schemes of a few 
miserable Spenceans ? Was there no danger in 
public opinion, and that even to Ministers them- 
selves ? Were they well assured tliat this mea- 
sure would have, in truth, the effect of strength- 
ening their weak hands ? Would not the pea- 
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pie see through the artifice of those who, undei be recollected, that, in 1780, it was the mere 
pretence of public security, were only endea- ebullition of a mob on a particular subject: there 
vowing to secure themselves? {Hear.) In every were then no oaths, no tests, no declarations, 
point of view, he thought the suspension ob- no subscriptions, no meeting* no delegates* 
jcctionable : the dangers might be great, bur which marked an organized system for the 
the existing laws haanot yet been tried; anc purpose of destroying the principles of the COO* 
if tried, they would be found sufficient for every stitution, and of depriving ever? man of his 
purpose of national protection. property, and endangering his life. An feotf* 

The Solicitor-General considered the presen member had said, there was nothing in the Rfe» 
bill as an evil that must be resorted to, in order to port to shew that any danger threatened the 
prevent a greater evil. He agreed that it wa: country: but he had forgotten this— that it waff 
necessaiy, before a law was passed on this sub stated in the Report, that it was one of the 
ject, to see what the existing laws were ; for ii contrivances of those persons to try their forces* 
the present laws were perfectly sufficient to a.nd then see whether they could carry their 
prevent the evil, it was improper to have re- schemes into execution. When they went to 
course to new measures. He denied, however, the Tower, the conspiracy was to arm all the 
that the laws weie sufficient to protect the people who assembled in Spafields ; and then to 
country against the dangers which now thi eaten- persuade others to join them* in order to corn- 
ed it. The House did not before suspend the plete their designs. The anxiety that was 
Habeas Corpus Act because there were not laws manifested by persons in the country to hear 
in existence : he took upon him to say, that news from London, was a strong mark of the 
that Aa had been continued from time to time, general combination that existed throughout 
though evciy law stood upon the statute-book every pait of the kingdom. The doctrine* of 
as it now did. With respect to the observation, the Spenceans were absurd in the highest de- 
that the law officers had not commenced pro- gree ; but were we to be told, that a wild and 
sections ; if the existing laws were not suffi- visionary scheme could produce no mischievous 
cicnt, the neglect of the law officers was no results. Nothing could be more wild and visi- 
reuson why new measures should not be re- onary than the schemes of the French ReVolu- 
ooitedto. Asfor himself, neither in that House, tion, and yet they all took effect. The very 
or out of that House, should he be deterred from lowest orders in the metropolis of France car- 
doing his duty from the fear of any reproach oi ried into execution their projects, and over- 
censui e that might be cast upon him, either in that turned the government of the country. When 
House or out of that House. The law officers, he recollected, therefore, what had passed in 
he maintained, were not justified in commencing France, he could not persuade himself that 
prosecutions till they found sufficient evidence there existed no danger here. There had been, 
to ensure their success. One of the evils of a and was, a traitorous conspiracy in this country 
free Constitution was this— that we had no :o overturn the Constitution ; there was a scheme 
means of preventing crimes, but only of punish- : or the division of property, which, absurd aa it 
ing them when they were committed. Prose- ivas, threatened the destruction of all sooia! 
cutions, however, had now been instituted : order, peace, and security ; and therefore, it 
and many persons would have been prosecuted was necessary to have a temporary suspension 
before, if the necessary evidence could have of the Habeas Coipus Act, in order to guard 
been furnished to the Crown. As far as his the country against the impending dangers, and 
judgment went, no prosecution could be main- to preserve that Constitution which these wild, 
tained against the societies, from the manner in mischievous and traitorous persons were en- 
vy hi ch they were constituted. His hon. friend deavouring to destroy, 
had said, that none of the higher classes were im- Lord J. Russell could not give his vote on this 

plicated in these designs ; but he begged leave to iccasion, without protesting against what he 
suite, that conspiracies, such as these, were not thought would be the most dangerous precedent 
the less dangerous because they were conducted 'hat ever passed that House. He had heard 
by die lower orders only. A multitude, whilst with great astonishment and considerable regret, 
it was in power, was often more dangerous and the arguments of an hon. friend (Mr. C. Wynn*) 
ferocious than if it were under the control and for whom he entertained a very sincere respect : 
direction of some of the higher orders. But and he must declare, that those aiguments were 
low, and weak, and ignorant, as these con- so superficial, so weak, and so unsatisfactory, 
spirators might be thought to be, there were, hat he should not have been induced by them 
however, such marks of consistency, of skill, ;o give his consent even to a Turnpike B31. 
conti nance, and ingenuity in their designs, as Loud cries of hear from the Opposition .) His 
would do honour to wiser heads, if' they were ion. friend had measured the clangers of the 
employed in a better cause. If there was no :ountry by the distresses of the country : fate 
master workman behind to move these puppets, had .said there was a great deal of distress, 
they were as dangerous as if they were com- therefore there must be a great deal of dttierc 
posed of persons of greater rank and of more fcbd thus he condemned die whole p@0 | m of 
enlightened understandings. With respect to England. (Hear.) But was it because diepeo- 
jiotous proceedings in former times* it should ik were starving that they must be dangerous? 
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Waa it because Vhe y had borne their sufferings 
until unexampled patience that they must be 
Accused of treason, and deprived of the 
only consolation which remained to them— 
that of being a free and independent people ? 
(Hear.) In all farmer periods of our historyi 
the Habeas Corpus Act bad never been sus» 
pended except in cases of foreign or domestic 
war. Let the House remember, for it was 
worthy of their most serious consideration) that 
at that very time when upwards of two hundred 
gttreons were concerned m a conspiracy against 
the State, and even the presumptive heir to the 
Crown was suspected— at that very time) he 
arid* did the House of Commons go up to the 
and present him with the Habeas Corpus 
Act* (Hear t hear.) The Report of the Com- 
mittee spoke of the plot which had now broke 
forth t hut who were the persons concerned in 
fhhi plot ? By what means were they to carry 
it sttxK execution ? What acts had they ac- 
. Cpmphshed t And what were the dangers which 
still threatened us ? few, and weak, and 
wretched} were all the parties who were said to 
• pe engaged in this foul conspiracy ; and no one, 
he presumed, would venture to assert, that they 
expected any foreign support. As to the blas- 
phemous and seditious writings that had been 
fmblisbed, why had not the ordinary laws of the 
land been enforced to punish and pi event them ? 
But prosecutions, it was stated, had at last been 
commenced ; and if so, why did not the Minis- 
ters of the Crown wait to see the result of them ? 
If secret oaths, and profane and seditious publi- 
cations) could be punished by the existing laws, 
what occasion was there to suspend that great 
and glorious bulwark of English liberty, the 
Habeas Corpus Act i (Hear.) The law officers 
of the Crownr were now proceeding, by their 
own confession, to prosecute them persons 
under the ordinary laws; and therefore, the 
measure which Ministers now proposed, was 
iw> less unwarrantable than it was uncalled for. 
(liter.) Ha tea* anxious that the House should 
preserve tfs character in the country at all times, 
but more particularly in these times of general 
distress* and he was well persuaded, that if 
they would secure the attachment of the people, 
and induce them to bear their burdens still 
(longer with fortitude end patience, it should be 
iby manifesting a spirit of conci li atio n , by listen- 
to their complaints, and redressing: their 
-^“vaacesi and not by depriving them 3f what 
f valued even dearer than their properties 
4iv*»— their personal security and liberty. 

i * Mr*43Nrtmay thought it a most mischievous 
>doctri«&te> rey ihit thw measure was calculated 
tip ah*' benefit of; the Grown, an# «ot for the 
feefie of th?4fountfy. He considered the evi-‘ 
'jdtab ** to Mpport the measure, and 
Should tltefofos««ivekMB support* 

Sir Jtateiw Btft&tu fo rising to oppose the 
Tdotio^jmAd not rebate from stating, in the. 
first place, that nrehfrg tread have afforded feti 
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a higher satisfaction than to gee the woble ford 
near htm, (Lord J. Russell) coniiug forward 
he had done in so manly a manner, in support 
of the constitutional liberties of Jiis country, and 
defending with so much ability, thqse rights for 
which his levered ancestors had forfeited their 
lives. He was inclined to agree with the learned 
gentleman who had recently spoken, that the 
measure that night proposed for the adoption of 
the House, was not brought forward for the pur- 
pose of strengthening the power of the Grown. 
The measure, he was convinced, was not in- 
tended either for the benefit of the Ciown pr of 
the people, but for the benefit of Ministeu, who 
find the trade of profitable expenditure in danger 
of being lost. It was for the ovei throw of that 
system their fears were excited, and not for any 
dread of the subversion of the Constitution. 
They had no real apprehension from the disci- 
ples of Mr. Spence, a poor visionary, who died 
twenty years ago ; ana who never had an idea 
that he should make so great a noise in the 
world \ and the country had as little reason to 
be afraid of his schemes as Ministers. But what 
both that House and the country had the great- 
est reason to dread was, not the Spenceaiit but 
the cxSpcnctan system ; that system, the piofli- 
gacy and profusion of which, had entailed un- 
heard-of burdens on the people, and which had 
created a debt, the very interest of which 
equalled, he believed, the whole rental of the 
kingdom. But that system was what Ministers 
were above all things most reluctant to pait with. 
This was evident from the circumstances which 
nightly occurred: from the struggles which 
they made for omces, which they ought to be 
ashamed to defend. When askea to retrench a 
useless lord of the Admiralty, they say no; they 
must make a stand — a stand For the Constitution, 
as they pretend to understand it: but when Un- 
people demand a redress of grievances, tjiey 
give them this measure, depriving them of the 
fiberty which is their birthright. The learned 
gentleman had laid down a doctrine of the most 
unconstitutional nature, and which had strjipk 
him with the greater abhorrence, on account of 
the legal authority from which it came. The 
principle on which the learned gentlemah wishes 
to suspend the Habeas Corpu? Act, and to clpthe 
Ministers with so dangerous a, power, is dot J be- 
cause there axe persons against whom, atfy of- 
fence can be proved, but Decays? they are sus- 
pected. Men are, according to him, to be 
cruelly punished, not because they are guilty, 
but because there are^no means of proving mem 

Se^beHevod, never wafrotttftauied ly any as- 
sembly k the world. The learfterf gentleman, 
iflee aJi who aimed at the introduction of arbi - 
wary measures into this country > had referred to 
jt he French revolution. With that the question 
had no connexion. What tbity .bad td consider 
was die British Constitution, m the fall enjoy- 
mm of Which the people askea. The impfety 
of the French revolution fomfed a prominent 
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topic ip the learned gentleman's speech; but they would gain their object. ,^The OpNe Iqrd 
notwithstanding all that had been «aid on that had sowle time ago boasted* OH M» tanrtffrorn 
subject, it did not appear to him, that there a foreign Country, of his sfcc&tt % guiding the 
could be any greater niece of impiety than a political helm? of his hattae itee&a the Vtfefel 
prayer which had lately been lead m all our of the State safe through me^gmaleat^stm^ls, 
churches* By that strange composition a prayer and brought her prosperously into port** Wm 
was offered, to guard the Regent against a pesti- dangers and difficulties had, however, ariftp, 
l$pce. Now, he knew of no pestilence at pre- which the noble ford could pot meet, lot t« 
sent in this country, except the pestilence of the hopes, that the vessel will, by some chfoio <w 
Government $ which certainly never committed other, right herself. In the mean time Ilf *#f#t 
greater ravages than it did at this moment: shelter under the greater danger of 
which penetrates every man's dwelling, is found sion bill. If the noble lorn foougst fogg 
constantly at his fire-side, accompanies him measure* would silence the complaints eytjhe 
wherever he moves, visits him at all his meals ; people, he would find himself grievously f * 
in short, that pestilence which contaminates pointed. He might erect his 'gibbets ei 
every thing— the great pestilence of taxation. Palace-yard, that would not prevent the 
Did the great sufferings of the nation demand voice from being heard ; and still his 
nothing but a measure of the kind pioposed by would be discussed, for it was not in the power 
the noble lord i Was this the only remedy of all the gagging bills he could invent, to pfe- 
that could be found for the public distress? vent the people of this country from* sp&kjftg 
Was it possible that that Housfc could resolve their minds. Could the noble lord shut up all the 
rather to coei ce complaints tlian seek to remove population in pi isons ? To do so, he would fofre 
the evils hom which they arose? That this many to build; for those now exisrigK'*h |d 
would be the case was evident, if they believed been long since filled by foe distresses of foe 
foe high law authonty by which foey had been times. It was said of Buonaparte, that'hfe tkpt 
told, that a reason for passing this measure was, eight new bastiles ; how many bastifcli wutdd 
that there could be found no offences capable of foe system of die noble lord require hint to 
being punished : and this was asked, though the build r Though thi' Report stated that there Were 
powets of Ministers were already enormous, few, if any persons of consequence, l«We ttf^fce 
Could foe Attorney-General want to add any charge of treasonable practices $ it seamed fo’te- 
thing to the monstrous power he possessed over gard the whole population of foe country wfit 
foe press, in filing ex-officio informations for to be placed under restraint. But foe only pijr- 
libel, and in having the selection of the jury sons arrested in the metropolis for the treasonable 
which was to try foe defendant ? The example practices of which they had heard so rtfipfo, 
of that power had even been cited in foreign were poor Dr. Watson, Preston, and Hooper, 
countries as a reason against establishing foe This, to be sure, was rather 
hbeity of the press. It was argued, that the dignity of the treason with which the pobfeltird 
freedom of priming in England could not exist, wishtd to impress foe House. Whatappfftap- 
' unless extraordinary powers like those possessed *ion could Ministers cntertamM such ffopt ? 
by the Attorney-Geneial were given; and that In fact they had no appreliriMeo but foafc«of 
foe dreadful sentences, which were foe conae- losing their places. Among foe etstemdMs in 
duence of a conviction for libel in England, foe Report, fhefe was <w<*0 very sSoguferh^ 
proved, that the want of foe liberty of foe press turns it was said foatfoecepspimers *nfef*rfn- 
\fras not to be regretted. The learned gentleman ed foe design of destroying the bridges. 
thinks foe riots at 1700, when London was set object they could have jin view* by this del tide- 
oo fire, and the streets ran with blood, nothing tion it was not easy to divine? but hewondeftpd 
compared to the present danger. This danger that the Report had not gone farther, and ctatg- 
was constantly in foe mouths of the hon. and ed them with wishing to set foe ThfeMi { On 
learned gentlemen on foe other side ; but they fire. The learned gentleman* to whose obiter- 
would never condescend to tell foe House in rations he had already alluded, had^foUte^UI if 
what it consisted. There were societies and : a sort of reproach hem been made 
chfos in different parts of foe country. He knew Crown- lawyers, because they 
there were, and he hoped there always would prosecutions. It would have been fe difopdar 
he. ft was from* these societies foe petitions change indeed to have accused $ny* Al&rlfeY- 
before foe House for Reform had come, and it Gefcpial, not excepting foe 
mm this petitioning that constituted foe offence nation to prosecute x aftd it was a jura m no 
which the noble lord and foe learned gentleman little modesty in foe learned gentlemen tp'4foe 
wished to punish : hut having no kw for that such a reproach to themselves. , Tl* rfojark 
purpose, they now askod foe House to allow , that there had been no prosecutions* W* *fo* 
.them to punish it without law. This was foe made with foe yjfcw of wishing the taj^'iga- 
whole seem t of foe plot, and foe Report before ikum to wort to the exercise of fori* pmp- 
foe House. The alarm was raised for the pur- sfonald&tge* k was made to shew, font jWwy 
pose of diverting the House from the due eon- had not prosecuted foey had no propf»4ra»y 
asdecarion of foe claim of the people? and if fftnee* They allege, that the pettatfr who 
Ministers succeeded in effecting this diversion, write the pubucatioos so much comphuuedrof 
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are so cunning that they cannnot be caught in a don— Break open the gunsmiths’ — Arm your- 
libel. What was this but saying, that theie was selves with all sorts of instruments— No rise in 
, no libel to prosecute ? A worthy aldei man had the price of bread— No Recent— No Castle- 
lately shewn so much alaim, that with great reagh— Off with his head !” — So much for 
good humour he would give up all his constitu- Buckingham ! ( Hear*) This was a most absurd 
ents to the mercy of Minister. This reminded foundation to buila a plot on. No man in 
him of 'mother worthy alderman of former England, he was certain, would thus class the 
times, who was so alarmed at the Popish plot, Prince Regent and Lord Castlereagh. It was 
that he said he should not be surprised when he very natural indeed, that a Minister should wish 

* rose some morning to find that all the people of to make his master believe in such an associa- 
England had got their threats cut. He depre- tion. In that there was an intelligible object, 
cated that alarm which, like the worthy aldei- and it was difficult to assign any other object to 

‘ men’s, led to an implicit confidence in Mmistcis. so lidiculous a fabrication. It was of the same 
There was, in fact, little difference as to the soit of manufacture as another bill which had 
bands in which arbitiary power was placed. Its l>een exhibited in the city, under the title of 
tendency was to co/iupt the good. There were “ Spa/jelds Row, Go it my Boys” and the ojigin 
many instances of tht best natured men becom- of which was well known. In all this he saw no 
ing inexorable tyrants. He well recollected plot but a plot against the liberties of the people 
what had been done by former Ministers who and the Constitution. There was no conspii acy 
had been invested with the undue power pro- but that of Ministers to keep their places and 
posed to be bestowed on the noble lord ana his avoid Reform. Why the word " affiliated” had 
colleagues. Under their authority innocent men been introduced into the Report he was at a 
had been confined for years in dismal and un- loss to understand, unless it was because itboie 
healthy dungeons. A young man, a watchmaker, -some resemblance to a term employed dui mg 
&ged only 17 , had been arrested when the Ha- the French revolution. He did not know whether 

* beas Corpus Act wgs suspended in 1795, and he he should be charged with the crime of affilia- 
was confined during seven years. When the tion, but he had no hesitation in declaring, that 
time came for indemnification— if such a case, he was a member of a Hampden Club. This 
which cut off seven yeais of youthful life, and he was at all times ready to avow. A right 
Was a destruction of eveiy piospect, was capa- hon. gentleman opposite to him (Mr. Canning) 
bl,e of indemnification— the noble viscount had last night lamented his being obliged to 
(SidmoutM, who would have the enforcement speak under the control of public opinion; he 
of this bill, procured a law to be passed to pio- was sensible that he must now speak under the 
teefc his predecessors against all actions that control of the suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
might be brought against them ; thus shutting Act : but he hoped he would be permitted to 
out the unhappy victims of their tyranny fiom state, that he paid just as little respect to the 
all means of redress. The power which the latter conti ol as, he was convinced, the right 
noble lord sought, was not a power to appie- hon. gentleman did to the former. If the bill 
hend guilty persons in order to try them, but a passed the second reading and went into the 
power to commit the innocent, without being committee, he should propose some clauses to 
obliged to bring them to trial at all. It ; was a moderate the tyranny of its operation. In par- 
melancholy consideration, that the frequent in- ticular it would be his object to guard against 
troduction of such laws, familiarized the minds the infliction of torture. (Hear, hear.) Did 
of men so much to the exercise of tyranny, that gentleman not consider severe imprisonment in 
their abhorrence of it diminished daily. He damp and dismal dungeons torture i It should 
well recollected, that the first suspension of the be his endeavour to take care that men against 
Habeas Corpus Act was very strongly opposed whom there was no charge sufficient to" form 
in that House. The second time the resistance the foundation of a trial should not fall victims 
to the measure was much less : and at last the to this cruel law. It would perhaps be said, 
suspension of the law winch piotects the perso- that the confinement would be short ; but let 
rial liberty of Englishmen, came to be considered gentlemen tr>, themselves, a short imprison- 
Us dne of the common orders of the day. But ment, before they spoke so lightly of its effects. 

“why all this fear of the Spenceans ? The Report It was proper, that persons apprehended under 
was not brought out, ana no alarm was given, such a law, should suffer nothing more than 
litftil after the plot, as it was called, had explod- that degree of confinement which might be ne- 
ed in Spafields. The noble lord’s measures re- cessary to their safe detention. Every other 
minded him of the story of the' general, who, on degree of suffering was cruel and unjust, if the 
joining the army the day after a battle, said he term of their impiisonment should be but 24 
had betti employed on a service of great danger, hours. He, therefore, now gave notice, that 
The spik&s, it appeared, had been fiBmmissioned if the bill, as he feared it would, went into a 
by a police office ; and the alarming hand-bill committee, he would move clauses for the pur- 
fce doubted not came from the same quarter, pose he had stated. 

'This hand-bill commences, “ Britons to arms, Lord Castlereagh , with great respect to the 
'the whole country waits the signal from Lon- [ rank and talents of the hon. baronet, and to the 
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urbanity of his manners, (which he was sur- 
prised nad not beta affected by the company he 
had fallen into,) could not help thinking that 
the hon. baronet’s speeches were not addressed 
for the purpose of convincing Parliament, but 
persons m another place. (Loud cries of order,) 

Lord Stanley rose to order. No person, 
whatever his situation, was privileged to im- 
pute to members the intention of addressing 
themselves in the House to any but Parliament, 
There wus nothing in the hon. baronet’s argu- 
ments that could justify the noble lord in im- 
puting to him a covert intention of influencing 
the passions of persons out of the House ; and 
so long as he (Lord S.) had a scat in that House, 
he would not hear such imputations on any 
member, without calling to order. 

Loid Castlrreagh was not conscious of having 
imputed to the hon. baronet a design of address- 
ing himself to others; he only said, and still 
contended that the hon. baronet did not intend 
to produce conviction in that House, but else, 
where. (Louder cries of orders and chair.) 

The Speaker said, that all speeches delivered 
in that House must be considered as addressed 
to the House only. 

Lord Castlereagh replied, that the chair should 
always regulate his conduct : but certain he was, 
that it the country had listened to the theories 
of the hon. baronet, he (Lord C.) instead of be- 
ing there to receive correction from the chair, 
should long since have stood prostrate (a laugh) 
with the rest of the Constitution. When there 
was scarcely a person who raised an objection 
against the bill to protect the person of the 
Prince Regent, against that to prevent the se- 
duction of the soldiery, and against that which 
was aimed at seditious meetings (no, no,) could 
it be said that these were ordinary times which 
rendered such measures necessai y ? He put it 
to the House, whether, if they should grant the 
other bills, and deny that which was now con- 
tended for, they were not admitting the danger, 
and denying the arm that Government re- 
quired ? He disclaimed any intention of calling 
for this bill as a measure of punishment ; it was 
only asked as a measui e of precaution. 1 le wish- 
ed to know whether there was a conspiracy in 
the country or not (loud laughter) ? In truth, 
he argued with those who believed. the danger ; 
and the question was, whether the remedy pro- 
posed was the proper one. He proposed it, be- 
cause he believed that a conspiracy existed, for- 
midable in numbers, bound by oaths, even to 
the destruction of those who gave evidence 
against them, and still persevering in their de- 
signs. Ought Ministers to sit with their aims 
across on the eve of a fatal explosion, unless the 
Crown lawyers could find evidence sufficient to 
ensure success ? which, in matters of treason, 
was to the last degree difficult. . Should they 
suffer blood to flow, and the leaders to come 
into the field against his Majesty’s peaceable 
subjects ? If Ministers were not armed with the 
measure they required, they would never be able 
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to protect the country against this disastrous and 
bloody catastrophe. 

Mr. Ponsonby, though he had been accused 
of weakness, was never in more perfect posses* 
sion of his faculties than when ne attended on 
the Committee in question. He believed the 
material pai t of the Report to be true, but he 
was perfectly persuaded that the remedy pro- 
posed was improper ; and if any additional fee t • 
were* wanting to convince him of this, it whs, - 
that the magistrates of Glasgow had apprehend- 
ed the Central Union Society. When Ministers 
were thus possessed of the thread of the conspi- 
racy, it was their own fault if they did not foi* 
low it up themselves. Though he did not aggie 
with the hon. baronet on the subject of Reform* 
yet he thought the speech with which the noble 
lord had found so much fault contained nothing 
unconstitutional, that it was moderate in its tone, 
and of great ability ; and the noble lord would 
have been wise if ne hdd not quarrelled with it. 
As to the bill proposed, he hoped it would 
not supersede a fair trial at law, which lie 
thought should take its course, and punishment 
follow crime. He should not go through the 
parallels that had been drawn between this pe- 
riod and others ; but he asserted, that the pre- 
sent conspiracy was not the result of natural 
wickedness, but of distress and want of em- 
ployment ; and that a conspiracy arising in such 
a source was no cause for suspending the Ha- 
beas Corpus Act. If the principle urged that 
night were tt> prevail, the act mu9t be suspend- 
ed on every extensive robbery. All the mem- 
bers of the House were not, as the iu>bie lord 
had assumed, in favour of the bill against sedi- 
tious assemblies ; even if they were, it did not 
follow that, because they had granted so much, 
they should grant more. His reverence for the 
law proposed to be thus trifled with amounted 
almost to superstition ; it was the bulwark of 
English liberty, and rendered the poor mam 
as secure in his cottage as the rich m Ids pa- 
lace; a security that the proudest enjoyed 
no where else. He trusted that the reverence 
for this law would never be diminished; and 
it never should by his consent. There was 
now no foreign war, no disputed succession, no 
open rebellion in the country ; in which emer- 
gencies alone the act had formerly been suspend- 
ed. The present was the conspiracy of famine 
acted on by mischief ; and the disorder being 
confined to the lower orders, was the very reason 
why the act should not be suspended. A poor 
man, as innocent as the Minister himself, might fee 
imprisoned for years, and meet with no redress. 
This had happened on former occasions, and 
would again. He repeated, that the law should 
be allowed to take its course. As to the sHu- 
siond that had been made respecting the danger 
of extenuating the disorders that had prevailed, 
he wished the people to understand, that every 
gentleman on his side of the House woqld m 
much discountenance, and be as active to re- 
press any violence, as even the 'Ministers them* 
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•dbma: and he wished those misguided people 
to know, that if they loved liberty# they were 
adopting the most effectual means to destroy it. 
He therefore entreated them, if* they valued tneir 
freedom and the hqpe of happiness# not to listen 
to those false and absurd doctrines of equality in 
rank and extinction of property which were 
not only impossible in themselves, but which 
must lead, in the very attempt to establish them, 
to nothing but an increase of wretchedness. But 
he never would deliver that people to the mercy 
of Government, nor allow the meanest man in 
England to be incarceiated, during the pleasure 
of Ministers. 

'lord LasceJUs agreed with the right hoo. 
gentleman, that the present discontents arose 
out of the distress of the country ; and when he 
mentioned reformers as taking advantage of that 
distress, he did not class them all under the 
tame head : there were among them some high 
and respectable individuals : whether their mea- 
sures were prudent, he would not now discuss, 
but he believed their intentions correct. There 
was, however, another class of reformers not so 
well disposed : these men did not find an op- 
portunity for pressing the subject at all times; 
when things went well, one heard nothing of 
them; but when distress had already excited 
discontent* they were ever most clamorous, i 
Some of the latter description had certainly 
taken advantage of the present calamities ; they 
assembled parties under the pressure of want, 
and told them if they signed petitions for Re- 
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form, their warns would be relieved; having 
iugped, they might be considered as enlisted un- 
der the banners of those reformers, and many of 
them, after a first enlistment, were led on by 
degrees to go father. But he believed the peo- 
ple themselves, who suffered, were sound ; and 
if they knew whither their leaders were going, 
would probably stop short. Most sincerely he 
wished the Legislature could relieve their dis- 
tresses. It was true, great future advantages 
would be derived from the pursuit of economy ; 
hot as to any special and immediate relief, it was 
out of the compass of human power. We must, 
therefore, look on to further distress, and the 
continuance of it; the minds of the people 
would be worked up by those who had derails 
of their own, to involve all in deeper ruin. The 
olffeot of the hi U, therefore, which had his sup- 
port* was not injuriously to affect the lower or- 
fStsSf but to preserve them from being led astray 
ky those delusions that were set as a snare to 
AfiBwchem into thdr owo,destmctkm. 

tdm jfamlev ('amid loud tries ef question) 
opposed foe bill. Ministers had known of the 
■ JMMwfc foog esioKigh before* They knew of 
the Mwoeedfogsm October, November, and De- 
cember* He wouM moe readily to the bill for 
frittering the flang e Repent, and for prevent* 
mg the sednotmof eoldfere and saXors, The 
nedttfon bittapanod too huge a field for him then 
9to enter nmoo. (Qu&tim, gmseHesu) To the jhs- 
of ahe1£fatf €oipjs Act he would not 
give his assent. 


Lord Cochrane rose (< amidst reiterated erics if 
question) to state, that he had quite made up his 
mind as to the course Ministers were njpuiqg, 
which would bring the country to rwh* (Qoes* 
tian.) He would give his humble opinion, that 
it was rite qoty of that House and of the country 
to petition for th? removal of the present Mini* 
•tore. (Hear t hear.) The question lay between 
military despotism and the dangers .and dis- 
tresses of the country. With respect to his opi- 
nions, he would own, that he had experienced 
a malicious satisfaction (loud cries of heart hear) 
at seeing, for ten years past, that the hopes of 
the opposition were disappointed by their being 
kept out of power. ( Heart heart and laughing .) 
He was now of opinion, decidedly, that their 
re-establishment in place and power was the 
only means of giving us a chance of escaping 
degradation and ruin. ( Hear J As to that part 
of the evidence brought forth that night, and at 
first, he supposed, intended to be secret, it did 
not appear how the document was come by. 
(Hear.) Was it from the arrested persons? 
The individual who produced it might himself 
in doing sp have been guilty of perjury ( laugh - 
ingt) and might therefore deserve no credit by 
betraying an oath. (Hear.) Such an individual 
was capable of any thing. The Report as it 
stood was worthless. There should be a change 
in men to effect a change of measures, if we 
wished to avoid despotism, degradation, and 
ruin. 

The question was then very generally called 
for, and the House divided — 

Ayes 27$ 

Noes ....... 9 * 

n 5 

It was then agreed, that foe bill should be 
read a second time this day. — Adjourned at a 
quarter before three. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Thursday , February 27. 

In the Committee of Privileges evidence was 
heard on the claim to the Mountnorris peerage. 
Further -proceeding on Tuesday. 

Evidence was heard on Bayley’s Divorce 
Bill. Further proceedings postponed sine die . 

A person from the Milbank Penitentiary 
Committee presented a report of that Committee, 
which was laid on the table. 
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Thursday , February 27. 

Parish Settlements.] Sir E, Brydges 
brought in a Bill to allow a Parish Settlement 
to be gained by a cow pasturage of 20 /. a year 
iavafoa. . 

Parliamentary Reform.] Sir F. Burdett 
presetted a Petition from betwero'2 and 3,000 
inhabitants of Perth, praying for Economy and 
Parliamentary Reform. — Ordered to lie On the 
table. . 

Mr. tambtpn presented a Petition from the ; 
Mayor, Aldermen, Magistrates, Traders,, and 
others of Stockton upon Tees, fa the county of 
Durham, praying generally for Parliamentary; 
Reform ; hot leaving the nature of that Reform 
to the wisdom of the House. The hoa. gentle- 
man took the opportunity of observing, eta* iff 
time were -given for the cine consideration of the 
Bill to outdid the Habeas Corpus, there wo*M 


Efotb*. 


1m 


be si vmy petitions pressed to jtito H tip* 
upon thkt subject either* had Weir ito ; thr 
subject of Reform, ' • V 

Thk Petition was 

' Lord Cochrane presented a Petitfottffom fit 
parish of Beith, in die county ofAyiV prtr png 
for Retrenchment and Reform. — Ordered to lie 
on the table. 

Lord A. Hamilton presented a Petition from 
Langholme, in the county of Dumfries,pttyii 
for Economy and Reform^— Ordered to lie > 1 
the table. 

Mr.' John Smith presented Petition* fopfti 
various parishes in the vicinity of NMdagfciuti, 
praying for Economy and Reform i which were 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Lord Rancliffe presented a petition from 
Stapleton, praying for Retrenchment and Par- 
liamentary Refoim. 

Wootton Basset Election-^Refrimano.] 

The Order of the Day having been read tar 
bringing Thomas Jeffries to the Bar, for the 
purpose of dischaiging him from confinement. 
Lord fP. Russell moved that he be then brought 
to the Bar. / *; 

“ On his appearance, the Speaker addressed 
him to the following effect: — ■ - 

Thomas Jeffries.*— The Select Committee 
this House appointed to try and determine the 
validity of tne last Election for the Bdroueh df 
Wootton-Basset, having reported that you, being 
called as a witness before them, had been guilty 
of gross prevarication, for that ofleiicfe' this 
House committed you to the common jail for 
lodging all such offenders. In the Committees 
of this House established by law to prosecute 
these trials, the utmost favour and protection 
are always shewn to the witnesses summoned to 
appear before them. Of that indulgence, you 
on your examination experienced abundant 
proof. Repeatedly admonished of tl iq sacred 
obligation of ydur oath, and of your duty to 
God and your country, you nevertheless p&s 
sisted in your criminal endeavours to defeat tfcfc 
ends of justice in the cause which' was Utfcfw 
trial. Such practices always were, aad' aflws iy» 
will be unavailing. The example ktf'-'fotfr 
punishment, whkm followed without tiefayUfc 
commission of your crane, , will, i hopbj'pt&t 
a warning to those who may 
required to give their testimony beforethtoe 
tribunals : ana the notoriety ofyomcatoswtahs- 
soever you may present ytiorstff fotf the w- 
mafader *of your life, will ttoeh a Hteto to 
know that imprisonment and ignominy must bk 
the consequence of an imtathm tit yo Mr oondact. 
At length* however, ymthtore beeBfaoug frt to 
fa just sense of year error; and, in consider#- 
tion of your pemteace, this House has orttead 
ktatybtibedisdhaoged.; and you are d»schft%Ni 
accordingly : first paying your feea.<iHtatti*f 
refaove him from the Bar. 

; On 4 the motion of' the Clumedkr'tf 
ueb, the Speaker's m tt M 

ewntored on the Journals; - v * ** ' 
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Hampden Ci.ubs.] Lord Cochrane presented 
a Petition for Reform from the town of Beith. 
in Ayrshire. Alto a petition from George Ed- 
monds, Chairman of tne Birmingham Hampden 
Club. The petitioner denied the assertions' 
contained in the Report of the Secret Committee, 
and offered to convince the House before the 
bar, that the assertions were made on ex~parte 
evidence, and not founded on fact. He (Lord 
C.) thought it would be desirable to the HousCj 
before passing the bill now in contemplation, 
to go into evidence on this matter; for if the 
evidence before the Committee was found to be 
false in this instance, it was reasonable to infer 
that it might not be true in others. lie called 
on the Lord Advocate to say from whom 
he had received the oath he had mentioned, 
which could not be relied on unless acquired by a 
seizure of papers. No man was more anxious 
for public peace than himself, but he thought 
the measures pursued by His Majesty’s Ministers 
not likely to secure it. The House was in 
total ignorance on the subject of the alleged 
conspiracy ; and it was due to the character of 
the House, and to public justice, that the indi- 
viduals from whom he presented petitions should 
either be refuted at the bar, or allowed to prove 
their allegations. He should therefore move, 
thatjthe Chairman from the Bit mingham Hamp- 
den Club should be brought up and examined. 
If he thought such clubs had been conducive in 
any degree to Reform, he should have attended 
them himself; but they were so utterly insigni- 
ficant, that he was convinced they could be of 
no service. He had attended once, and once 
only, when no more than three members were 
present ; and the reason was, that the extrava- 
gant propositions for Universal Suffrage had 
driven away the rest : besides no two members 
were agreed in one opinion, so that it was im- 
possible they eould conspire together. He de- 
clared this, that nothing proceeding from the 
Hampden Clubs might be thought to put the 
kingdom in danger. — The petition was read, 
and ordered to lie on the table. 

Secret Committee.] Loid Stanley pre- 
sented a Petition from certain deputies of a 
society in Middleton. He had no objection to 
present it, though he thought the prayer of it 
not likely to be heard. 

The petition was read. It complained of 
false imputations cast on the society in question 
by the Report of the Secret Committee, and 
prayed for a hearing at the bar of the House. 
Ordered to lie on the table. 

Sir F. Burden said, he held in his hand a 
Petition against the Suspension of the Habeas 
Cozpus Act, and he had no doubt, if’ longer 
time was given to the country to <fxpress their 
sentimenft on the subject, they would receive 
many more. This petition was pretty nume- 
rously signed. It came from the city of Bath. 
It had been sent up in great haste, in the ap- 
prehension lest it should come too late. Tne 
Qeptlemaa who transmitted the petition to him, ; 
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had informed him that the petition* lay only a 
few hours at his house, and that if' they nad had 
time, they could have had more than 10,000 
signatures. 

Mr. Serjeant Onslow said, the House would 
do him the justice to believe that he also had a 
superstitious veneration for the Habeas Corpus 
Act. He had in some degree shewn his attach- 
ment to that Charter of our liberties, by bring- 
ing in a Bill some time ago, to render the Bill 
more efficient in its operation. But he con- 
sidered the laws in being as inadequate to the 
object of protecting the Government in the pre- 
sent circumstances of die counti y. 

Mr. Brougham was not a little astonished at 
the coiuse taken by the learned Seijeant to 
prove his superstitious reverence for the Habeas 
Corpus Act:— Having bi ought in a Bill to lender 
its provisions more effectual, after making it 
more valuable, he shewed his superstitious 
veneration for it, by suspending it altogether 
for 4 months. He wished that instead of a 
superstitious veneration, he had substituted a 
reasonable veneration foi it (<? laugh,) and then 
he was sure they would have had the assistance 
of his talents in its defence. 

The petition was then read, and ordered to 
lie on the table. 

Mr. Bennet held in his hand a Petition couched 
in respectful language, which he wished to pre- 
sent to the House. At the same time he thought 
it necessary to declare, that until within these 
few days he did not know that such a person 
existed* in the world. It purported to be from 
Thomas Evans, of Newcastle-strcet, in the 
parish of St. Clement Danes, but now a pi isoner 
in the House of Correction for the county of 
Middlesex. This peisonwas libiarian to a sect 
who called themselves Spenccans. He stated 
in his petition, that in 17M8 he was ariested 
under a warrant of the Duke of Portland’s, and 
confined for three years in different prisons, 
during the suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
\ct. Ills friends were debarred irom all access 
o him. lie saw no one. He was denied all 
pportunities of reading and writing, which, as 
le was a literary man, was to him a severe 
grievance. He was shut up in a solitary cell. 
Under all these circumstances his health con- 
siderably suffered. The wonder indeed to him % 
'Mr. Ben net) was, that he retained his reason. 
Those who conducted lunatic asylums were 
acquainted with many cases in which long 
solitary confinement had produced insanity. 
The Petitioner then proceeded to state, that he 
(with his son, who was under 20 yearn of age,) 
had lately been arrested. He was librarian to the 
Spencean Society, but he declared that that 
society had had no communication with any 
other society in any part of the country on 
the subject of Parliamentary Reform. The 
prayer of the Petitioner was, that the House 
would not pass the Bill for suspending the 
Habeas Corpus, without further inquiry : bc- 
ause the unfortunate man knew that he might 
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otherwise be placed precisely in the same situa- 
tion as that in which ne found himself in 179R. 

The Petition was then brought up, read, and 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act.1 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer having moved 
the order of the day, for the House going into a 
Committee on the Bill for the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act, 

Mr. Grenfell rose and observed, that after 
having given this question his best considera- 
tion, his present situation was not unmixed with 
pain and difficulty, as he found himself com- 
pelled to differ from many of those friends with 
whom he had long cordially acted, and with 
whom he hoped still to be connected. (Hear, 
hear , hear.) His conviction might be errone- 
ous ; but he would say, it was honest, sincere, 
and conscientious. He felt it his duty, there- 
fore, to support the bill, as tending to secure 
the liberties, and promote the interests of the 
country. 

Mr. Curwen said, that notwithstanding thi 
strong opinion declared by the House last night, 
it was impossible for him to forget what were 
the strong feelings of those who opposed a simi- 
lar measuic above 20 years ago. Most of the 
great chaiactcrs of that day were now removed 
for ever fiom the stage. However strong his 
own opposition to the measure then was, in 
every stage of it, that degree of political animo- 
sity could not be supposed to remain now in 
the same extent. But the impressions of that 
time lemained in him unimpaired; and he felt 
it his duty, though his opposition was hopeless, 
to mark nis opinion now to the House and the 
country, Theie was a very great difference 
between the state of the country at this time and 
on that occasion, when parties ran so high, 
when peculiar difficulties prevailed, and when 
pernicious opinions were said to be spreading so 
widely. He had been closely engaged in all the 
oppositions to the measure at that time, and he 
saw no reason to regret it. The results of the 
policy then pursued justified in his mind, those 
who wcie in the opposition. Could it be for- 
gotten by any body, that an attempt was made 
in those days, which, if successful, would have 
left us neither liberty nor security ?— he meant 
- the attempt at constructive tieason. He remem- 
bered well the viitue of the judge, and the man- 
liness and integrity of the juries : all the circum- 
btauces justified the objections he had entertained 
to intrusting such a power as this into the hands 
of Ministeis. There were circumstances at- 
tending the present case of peculiar delicacy. 
A right hon. gentleman (Mr. Ponsonby), who 
had been on the committee, had delivered a 
speech last night which ought to endear him to 
the House and to the country, by its sense and 
mildness. Rut though he had said, that had he 
been in the Cabinet, he should have recommend- 
ed a communication ito Parliament, and some 
measure to be adopted; yet, in saying so, he 
by no meraa recommended this particular mea* 
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I sure of the suspension of the Habeas Comas 
Act. Never in any serious discussion in that 
House had he, witnessed such a total deficiency 
of argument in the defence of any measure, as 
was evinced last night by the advocates of the 
suspension. He particularly alluded to the 
speech of the learned Lord-Advocate of Scot* 
land, who, by his own statement, had clearly 
shewn, that by means of the laws as they stood, 
he had been enabled to arrest a number of con* 
epirators or ringleaders of the disaffected. If 
this proceeding was so easily effected, what 
could Ministers want with this bill of suspension ? 
This was conclusive, that it could not be wanted 
for any useful purpose, and that the existing 
laws rendered it needless. He thought that the 
law Officers of the Crown had shewn no 
rounds to entitle Government to the aid of ad- 
ditional laws, since in England they had not yet 
tried the efficiency of thoae which exist. He, 
for one, would not agree to the suspension. He 
pointedly referred to the year 1794, and the 
proceedings then adopted ; the effects of which 
were to puce every man who dared to oppose 
the plans of Ministers, in the dangerous situation 
of a person suspected of hostility to the Govern- 
ment and Constitution of the country. (Hear*) 
He particularly well remembered one instance or 
a hundred gentlemen of respectability, in the 
north of England, who met together on the 4th 
of November, to celebrate the revolution ; a spy 
of Mr. Reeves’s was sent down there, ana every 
word that was uttered by the gentlemen present, 
from affection to the revolution which placed the 
present Royal Family upon the Throne, was 
noticed. What then happened? Why, that 
the spy reported to his employer that there was 
a great deal of disaffection ana treason. (Hear.) 
Mr. Reeves wrote to an officer who had been 
present, and whose proper and manly reply to 
Mr. Reeves was, that if any thing disloyal or dig, 
affected had occurred, he should not have re- 
quired Mr. Reeves’s inquiries or advice to know; 
what he ought to do. Supposing a letter of thift 
description put into the green-bag, totally con- 
trary to truth; full of misrepresentations and 
calumnies, for expressions used m warm affec- 
tion for that great event which alone gave to 
the reigning family their title to the throne Of 
these realms 1 — a title of which he hoped and 
trusted they would always remember the true 
foundation: but of which, if they abandoned 
the principles, he could hope for them only the 
fate of those whom they succeeded ! ( Hear .) 
He remembered very well that for some time 
Mr, Pitt would not yield to the goadings of Mr. 
Burke : but was inclined to think the factions 
contemptible ( but then came the great object of 
putting down all hopes of Reform in the repre- 
sentation ; and this, more than any other object, 
governed the measures of the day. Now a it 
roijar measure was called for to answfr a similar 
object, which, it was thought, would iby thfe 
mean be defeated ; but he believed aU honest 
men, from one end of the country *Q $e othefr 

8 
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unshed for Reform \ andfoey could not expect 
public security, or public peace, without it 
change in thfe - representation iq, that House. 
( Hear .) He would say* in the words of Mr. 
Fist himself, that without it they could neither 
have indemnity forth evpaat, nor security for the 
future. Could not any man read the preamble 
of that hill, which declared that the sale of seats 
in shat House wotfietcxriou* and as Mr. Speaker 
had' jjuady and strongly expressed himself, as 
notorious a* thesun at noon-day? He knew 
that many of Jus friends were displeased at such 
strong expressions in the preamble ; but, for his 
own part, he thought they shewed what was 
wonted, and hid a foundation for further pro- 
ceedings in better times. The bill enacted no- 
thing to defeat the great object. Was not the 
country right, then, with the authorities they 
hod in favour of their opinions, to say that there 
'did exist an influence- within those walls, which 
could not unite the House and the people toge- 
ther as they ought to be ? It was impossible to 
have that union in such circumstances. He re- 
membered, on a former occasion, having men- 
wooed that 20 , 000 /. had been laid out to pur- 
chase seats in that House ; then he was told he 
waa mistaken in that instance in the sum, for the 
amount was only lfl,5(X)/. He admitted the 
correction, if that was any gratification to the 

£ rtK8, and was only sorry that so much money 
d been laid out for such a purpose, for it was 
fartoo much. It must appear a mockery to say, 
that we could have gone on so many years, m 
such an enormous and wasteful expenditure of 
the public money, bad there been a Reform ia 
the representation in Parliament. (Hear.) What 
wao to be expected from a Parliament under un- 
due influence ? What put an end to the expen- 
sive American war ? Was it merely the wisdom 
patriotism, and virtue of the House? No, it 
was the sense of the people. What was it that 
prevented a ti oublesome and ridiculous war with 
Russia ? Was it the Parliament merrily ? No ; 
it was the strong expression of the people’s 
tefings. What was it then that could alone 
explode corruption, and do away places and 
petitions given, not even for services, but for 
worse than no services at all? Every grant 
made fee a pnhteoeiyicehe considered as sacred 
Ok private property* Rut, Wfide he readily ad- 
mitted, than, he did netefetoato that the Hots* 
was prevented from *irifcu»g off' those which 
went madrttr reward services directly injurious’ 
to- for t re e mtriesirof 'the country. As to the 
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were the only meins. by which -to get tmr 
enormous expenses teteated. If Ministers were 
really aware of the true situation of the oouOtry, 
and wished to relieve it* faefopnebt foeyshooM 
have examined carefully into* the state of our 
colonies, and, by making every possible' re- 
trenchment* have lopped off ouft expenses* by 
millions. Whenever they came fairly to grapple 
with the Chancellor of the Exchequer, it would 
be seen, that we shall still have so millions of 
expenditure, in various ways, above our re- 
sources. Were not these things enough to draw 
the attention of the nation ? This mil was said 
to be owing to foe discontent of the people. 
No ; foe people had been exemplary, patient, 
and forbearing. The House might see now the 
legal officers in many places attempted to 
prevent them from holding legal meetings. 
He agreed in what fell from the non. baronet, 
(Sir F. Burdett) that dangers arose in the coun- 
t»y, from the countiy gentlemen sleeping on 
thtir posts, from not doing thur duty aufh- 
ently, and leaving matters of importance to 
inferior hands. (Heart hear.) The influence 
of the Crown was to be met with wheievei they 
turned, and fo almost every instance; and under 
foe burdens and difficulties of the countt> it had 
increased tenfold. (Hear.) It extinguished high 
spirit, and destroyed independence of character 
both within that House and out of it. (Hear.) 
That vast influence must be cut down, or we 
could scarcely hope to be relieved and revival. 
He had particularly listened to the Sohciior- 
Geneial last night, of whose character, talents, 
and knowledge, no one had a higher opinion 
than -himself. If any body could have madt 
out a good argument for the suspension, he ex- 
pected h from that leaned gentleman ; but he 
had failed in producing conviction on his mind. 
To say that there was difficulty in procuring 
convictions according to law, was no argu- 
ment to prove the necessity of suspending 
foelawr. The only circumstance he (Mi. C.) 
ever regretted, respecting the opposition to the 
suspension m Mr. Pitt’s time, was, that they 
gave way a little too much to their natural feel- 
ings in opporibon to such a measure ; this 
warmth gave opportunity to throw many impu- 
tations upon gentlemen, which aU subsequent 
ctncuresttinces proved to be most unjust. He 
should vainly hope to stop this measure; but he 
would say, that »f dangers didrxist, it was well 
eskolsm to increase distrust and to banish 
confidence. (Hear.) It might, be admitted, 
be necessary, after all, to foe Ministers, if 
they were to proceed upon their system, if they 
were to moke their atamd as it haa been called, 
tod to refuse to knock off another useless 
place* after disretafog 1 ** many brave men who 
had fought oupfattlet all over the world* (Hear.) 
No doubt foe dismissal tf.roaay ef three breve 
men was painful re Ministers themselves; but 
what mid hfc fosse own say? They mightrsey, 
Why not keep fl or *0Q of foem, lafoerfoaotn- 
dn inlying two usrire^L^ af.fo* Mmi- 
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nky, whote bwinct* could be muifactcd by *u- 
tomatOM { (Hear,) The" people were sot to 
blamed for withdrawing their confidence 
from Parliament j he thould have done the same 
himself. He felt it his duty to make these ob* 
serrations, though at first he did not intend to 
detain the House more than a few moments s 
butting reminded of the active part he took on 
a former occasion, he immediately said he had 
not forgotten it* (Hear.) He recollected, that 
when Lord Sidmouth came into power, he en- 
tertained hopes that the Constitution would be 
restored, and the previous system abandoned. 
On that account he certainly regretted, that 
gentlemen for whom he had the highest respect, 
on his side of the House, had joined with Mr. 
Pitt to displace the noble lord’s administration. 
He had delayed the House longer than he ought, 
but he would always, uninfluenced by party, 
speak out his mind. No man was ever more 
sincerely attached to the Constitution than he ; 
from this attachment he opposed both the sus- 
pension of it, proposed by Ministers, and the 
changes that certain reformers who supported 
the doctrines of Universal Suffrage and Annual 
Elections, were desirous of making in it. He 
opposed the latter, not because he suspected 
their honesty, but because he doubted their wis- 
dom. He reprobated the demand of power ad- 
vanced by Ministers to preserve the public tran- 
quillity against their designs, because he was 
convinced that such measures were not 
c*8sary. He was convinced that the results 
would be,not to effect public security, but to pro- 
duce general alarm : not to deter jacobins, if they 
existed, fiom endeavouring -to accomplish their 
designs, but to multiply their numbers and in- 
crease their force. He would divide the House, 
therefore, on the measure at every stage. 

Mi. B. Bathurst rose to make sn explanation 
in leference to what had fallen from the hon. 
gentleman (Mr. Curwen) regarding a noble re- 
lative (Lord Sidmouth) of his. That noble lord 
found it no longer necessary to continue the 
suspension act wnen he came into power, but 
experience taught him the propriety of its re- 
newal. The same persons who had been se- 
cured and detained by Government, while it 
continued in force, shewed, after its expiration, 
by their subsequent conduct, that their deten- 
tion was just and politic. As soon as the bd|s>| 
expired they met, endeavoured to propagate 
their old doctrines, celebrated their liberation as 
a triumph, drank the health of Buonaparte, and 
returned to their former methods or creating 
disaffection and sedition. One of them had 
proceeded to such criminal excesses as to sacri- 
fice his life to the laws. Indulgence produced 
only evil, afnd increased audacity. One of the 
doctrines, now so popular and so dangerous 
hod by the Jpenceans, was then endeavored 
*» be p ro pag ated, and was eonnectcd with the 
reformer* The House formerly, had both 
pareedfoeeuMasbn tot on a report eftWr 
otamjfteey and, whin the oat e x pired, hod 
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justified all that was done under fcbygwMfec 
a bill of indemnity. TE?/ 

Mr. Lockhart did not wiel f to follow the hot. 
gentleman (Mr. Curwen) into the details ofh*» 
speech i but he declared that the atrocious 
jecta disclosed in the Report of the secret com- 
mittee induced him most cordially so gitohis 
support to the Suspension B31 now hereto the 
House, which was the only means of prevoethre 
the realization of these projects* The Report 
stated, that endeavours were made to under- 
mine all the principles of morality andrefigfcfe. 
Now, if the Suspension Bill would wovfya 
temporary change in the Cemstkauon, surely 
this was trifling compared with the change that 
would be effected in the condition of society by 
erasing from the minds of the people all aerm- 
ments of honesty, and feelings of piety* If 
immorality and atheism should gain a footing 
here, they would not stop, but would exited 
to the other hemisphere, and orettnrn all our 
Indian and foreign establishments. Attempts 
were made by artful men to drive the people 
to desperation, by taking advantage of dmr 
sufferings ; and to inspire them with an a version 
to those who Were disposed to alleviate their 
sufferings. The prayer, “ lead us not into temp- 
tation, which should always be repeated, was 
forgotten or despised, and the lower classes were 
taught to look up to the plunder, and net the 
charity, of the rich, as the means of relief. 
The intention of the public agitators was to 
destroy all law, and to produce general spolia- 
tion. We had mat examples before us: the 
corruption of the Court of France led to the 
expulsion and the misfortunes of its dynasty— 
the anarchy and ruin of the people were pro- 
duced by the demoralizing doctrines which 
gained the ascendancy in their revolution. If 
the House were to neglect the wamiiqj of this 
example, the page of history might be read 
in vain. The hon. and learned genUeman asp- 
ported the bill, and hoped he should jgua that 
credit for sincerity and good intention which 
was claimed by those who opposed it* 

Mr. Marrvat was of opinion, that if the 
dangers set forth by the hon. and learned gen- 
tleman (Mr. Lockhart) really existed} the sus- 
peurion of die Habeas Corpus Act was not she 
means of an*stiag their progress* IfhefMr. 
Marry&t) could see the danger m thosatae light 
and magnitude as the hotu gentleman, sskI con- 
ceived that the Executive could only overcome 
or destroy it by an increase of power over die 
liberty of the subject, he would not hesitate one 
moment to great Mistaero what they claimed, 
and to support the present measure. The 
danger, however, he thought was modi over- 
rated, and the remedy more alarming t 
danger itself. Comparing the daggers oWbe 
eotifitry to 4 storm, and the State to areSSel 
tossed m k, the hon. gentleman dtdaredtta* 
hil ejriatk^* that we might ride out theteoptr' 
and .without throwing out nor' toopwabc , 
The peo ple were more alarmed by« ifi&fe 
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rence of Parliament than before. This measure 
Wo8ld afford food for discontent, and thus aid 
the cause it was intended to extinguish. Go- 
vernment and Parliament had already sunk in 
the opinion of the people, and the passing of 
such an unnecessary ana arbitrary act would in- 
crease their distrust, and alienate farther their 
affections. The time during which this act 
was intended to be in force, instead of render- 
ing it less exceptionable, was, in his mind, a 
sufficient objection against its adoption. While 
Parliament was sitting, it might legislate on any 
cases of emergency. Had we been near the 
period of a prorogation, it might have been ne- 
cessary to have armed Ministers with increased 
powers during the succeeding recess. 

The Speaker then left the chair, and the 
House went into a committee. The bill was 
committed and reported, and ordered to be read 
a third time to-morrow. 

The Seditious Meetings Prevention Bill was 
ordered to be read a second time on Monday. 

The Army and Navy Seduction Bill went 
through a committee. — The Report to be re- 
ceived to-morrow. 

The Treasonable Practices Prevention Bill 
went through a committee. — The Report to be 
received to-morrow. 

* Hie King’s Bench Proceedings Bill was read 
a third time, and passed. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Friday , February 28 . 

The King’s Bench Proceedings Bill was brought 
up from the Commons, and read a first time. 

Suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act.] 

Earl Grosvenor presented a petition from the 
Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Common Council 
ofLondon, against the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act. They regretted that the measure 
should have been humed through the House, 
without affording an opportunity to the people 
of petitioning against it, if they thought proper. 
They also stated, that they considered them- 
selves aggrieved by the Report of their lord- 
ships’ Secret Committee, which seemed to con- 
found those who were desirous only of a consti- 
tutional Reform in the representation, with those 
whose object it was to subvert the Constitution. 
With respect to this point he (Earl Grosvcno r) 
was persuaded, that it never could have been 
the intention of their lordships’ committee to 
confound these two veiv different descriptions 
of persons, such an attempt would produce a 
degree of resentment in the country against their 
lordships’ proceedings, which could nardly fail 
of being attended with the most J^tal conse- 
quences. . 

The petition wafi laid on the table. 

The Earl of Derby presented a petition from 
one of the hundreds of the county of Lancaster, 
staring, that seditious meetings had been held in 
that neighbourhood, from which the most dan- 
gerous consequences we»» to be apprehended, 
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and leaving it to the wisdom, promptitude and 
decision of the House, to adopt the proper mea- 
sures. The noble Earl observed, that; in his 
opinion, the danger had been much exaggerated ; 
but he never refused to present a petition when 
couched in proper language. It appeared to be 
signed by very respectable persons.— Laid on 
the table. « 

Lord Holland presented a petition from the 
Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Livery of London, 
against tne suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
Act. This petition came too late for its object, 
though, he trusted, not too late to be received. 
He could not help again expressing his regret, 
that the Bill should have been carried through 
the House with so much piecipitation that the 
people had no opportunity of petitioning against 
it. 

The petition was read, and laid on the table. 

Parliamentary Reform.] Lord Holland 
presented two petitions, graving for retrench- 
ment and a Reform of Parliament : the one 
from Ayrshire; the other from the burgh of 
Montrose, in Forfarshire. — His loidship called 
the attention of the House to the number of pe- 
titions for Reform for Scotland. The propor- 
tion of representation in that country was very 
low indeed, in comparison with the population ; 
and in no pait of the empire was Refoim so 
much required. The House must now be con- 
vinced, that the people of Scotland were fully 
sensible of the defect, and anxious that the pro- 
per remedy should be applied. 

Lord Mel'villr rose merely to state, that the 
petitions had probably been sent fiom London, 
and signed by many without any consideration 
of the subject. 

Lord Holland , without pretending to have the 
local knowledge which the noble earl might 
have, believed lie might venture to say, thr.t a 
Reform in the representation was anxiously de- 
sired by the great body of the people in Scot- 
land. 

The petitions' were laid on the table. 

Malt Duty Bim..--Offke Contribu- 
tions.] The House having gone into a com- 
nrflttee on this bill, 

Lord Redesdale objected to that clause which 
proposed to allow persons holding situations in 
the service of the public, to give up a part of the 
salaries of their offices, under the name of a vo- 
luntary contribution. He thought this volun- 
tary contribution would very much resemble one 
which foimerly existed among the servants of 
their Lordships’ House, who, on taking posses- 
sion of their situation, was called on to give up 
a part of their profits, under the title of Beer 
Money ; and if any one had the temerity to re- 
fuse his contribution, he was hooted out of his 
money. The present proportion was similar, 
and the persons who were to make this volun- 
tary contribution were to be hooted into it s he, 
however, was determined not to be hooted out 
of his money. He had declared himself a friend 
to the continuance of die Property Tax; h* 
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was ready again to support that tax— -a general 
Property Tax ; but he would not support a par- 
tial one. He had himself been is years in the 
public service, but he was certain his public 
services had produced to him great private loss: 
and this, he was convinced, would apply to 
almost all public men. Under these circum- 
stances, and considering this proposition of vo- 
luntary contribution as unjust, he should oppose 
it, and propose to omit the words — u Persons 
holding offices or receiving pensions of the pub- 
lic and if the clause was to stand at all, leave 
it as a general voluntary contribution. 

The Earl of Liverpool was ready to acknow- 
ledge that this measure was liable to some ob- 
jections ; but the principle had been acted upon 
on various occasions when the country had been 
under difficulties. The Prince Regent had made 
a very large sacrifice, no less than one-fifth of 
liis personal emoluments; this had not been 
done without being felt to a considerable de- 
gice by his Royal Highness ! — {hear, hear ) — and 
he did consider that others receiving money from 
the public were bound to follow, to a certain 
extent, his Royal Highnesses illustrious ex- 
ample. 

Lord Holland did not consider, though the 
country was distressed, that it desired its pub- 
lic scivants should be taxed in this mode. 
What die country looked for was, that econo- 
my should be adopted with regard to those 
who were receiving large sums for doing nothing. 

The amendment was negatived without a di- 
vision. — The Bill passed through the Com- 
mittee. 
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Friday , Feb. 28. 

P VRLI AMENTARY Reform.] Lord Cochrane 
presented petitions on this subject from Barnsley 
and Saddleworth, which were laid on the table. 

Sir F. Burdett presented similar petitions from 
Loughboiough, Stilling, Boddington, and Keb- 
worth, all of which were ordered to lie on the 
tabic. 

Army and Navy Seduction Bill.] The 
House went into a Committee on the Army 
and Navy Seduction Bill. 

Sir F. Burdett cbmplained that these measures 
were running through the House in such a man- 
ner, that it was almost impossible to say any 
thing upon the subject ; but he must here pro- 
claim that he did not accede to any one of them. 

Mr. Calcraft said, lie could only agree to the I 
bill for the prevention of seduction among the I 
soldiery, and that which respected the person { 
of the Prince Regent : the others he should op- 
pose to die utmost of his power* . < 

* The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied, that 
the two measures specified were the only ones, 
now before the Committee. 

Sir F. Burden only objected to those mea- 
sures inasmuch*#* they went to alter the law of 

Vol. I. 
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the country. He w xshed that the Treason Act 
of the 25th Edward III. could be revived. ^ 

Lord Folkestone agreed with, the hoou banonet* 
and would not be held as giving Us assent Aftth* 
bills. It appeared that attempts had bcjmariMt 
to seduce the soldiery, and had failed*! it would 
therefore be a slur on them to pass such Wk 
afterwards. He had no objection to the hit 
that went to protect the person of the Prince 
Regent. If the laws of tieason applied to the 
Sovereign, they certainly ought to apply to the 
person who stood in his place. But he con- 
tended, that our ancestors thought very d& 
feientiy on tins subject in 1095, and were**» 
tremely cautious in extending the penalties ftt 
ticasonable offences. > 

Lord Ossulston assented to the bills respecting 
the soldiery and the Prince Regent, but objected* 
strongly to the suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
Act : when 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer observed, 
that that measuie was not before the Committee. 

Sir Gilbert Heathcote condemned all the mea- 
sures but that which regarded the person of the 
Prince Regent. Standing armies indeed were 
so unconstitutional, that he should be extremely 
jealous of any attempt to tamper with the mili- 
tary. But he wished that more confidence were 
reposed in the civil power of the country. All 
who had any thing to lose would stand by the 
Government of the country ; though there might 
always be a few needy and profligate adventurers, 
who, with the hope of gaming something, would 
endeavour to excite disorder; but it was not 
necessary to suspend the Habeas Corpus Act for 
such men as these. 

The bills were then read a third time, and the 
report ordered for Monday. 

London Common Hall Petition*} Sir 
James Shaw said he had a petition to presentto 
the House, which had just been put into h m 
hands, from the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and 
Livery of the city of London, assembled in 
Common Hall. He was not at the meeting ten 
day, on account of indisposition ; but he untied 
stood that the meeting was very numerous and 
respectable, and that the business had been con- 
ducted with the greatest propriety; and ho 
hoped the language of the petition would be 
found sufficiently lespectful. The petitioners 
prayed against the suspension of 'the Habeas 
Corpus Act. He was himself of option, after 
giving the subject the best attention his butebjp 
| abilities enabled him to do, that no caoe had yet 
I been made out to justify such a measure. (JBearJ 
\ Mr. Calvert said, he congratulated his bro- 
ther freemen of London, that they had found # 
representative who agreed with them in their 
principles and opinions on an important cob##* 
tutiona! question. He was convinced that fcfet 
intended suspension was uncalled for and qpfa® 
unnecessary. The suspension of the rights and 
lihectiea of * the whole country was not wasting* 
ed by theJReport on the table, nor by any thing 
that nad fallen from his Majesty’* lflimittra. 

O 
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Mr. Cakraft thought that the rote and speed 
of the member fbr the city of London, were pe- 
culiarly valuable, as the hon. member was s 
person active in dispersing the mob in the city 
and who saw the riotous proceedings. Th< 
Committee might have gone a little father ii 
v examination, and have taken the evidence of th< 
hon. member. However, the House had no 1 
the benefit of his testimony ; and he would talc 
the occasion to congratulate the city of Londoi 
on having a representative who came forward s< 
manfully, who having seen all this great and pro 
tentous insurrection m its most violent features 
which was to seize upon the Tower and th< 
Bank, testified its utter incompetence for \U 
traitorous undertakings. This respectable wit 
ness of these proceedings also thought it was 
not fit, on the pretence of these disturbances, o: 
other causes alleged, that a great bulwark an< 
shield of the liberties and constitution of th 
country should be taken away or suspended, 
(Hear.) 

Mr. Peter Moore congratulated the Housi 
also, 1 on an acquisition to that description oi 
evidence which went to invalidate the statement! 
mid reasoning of Ministers. The Report was 
libel upon the country. He wished every mem 
ber to state what was the condition of his own 
part of the kingdom. Every petition brough 
up was a testimony arraigning the allegations 
of the Report. The petitioners, to be su. e; com- 
plained of rights taken from them. Whether 
they were altogether right or wrong, the 
House, instead of examining their complaints, 
proceeded by taking more of their rights away, 
(Hear.) The two great objects of the constitution 
were property ana liberty : but the public pro- 
perty was gone in war expenses, and in systems 
to prevent any reform. It was not the people, 
but it was the Ministers who had stopped the sup- 
plies; and our liberties were abridged or taken 
away to establish a species of despotism which 
our ancestors shed their blood to icsist. (Hear.) 
* The question was, whether we were to be free- 
men or not. Let any member lay his hand on 
his heart and say, whether this measure was 
called for, and wnether he could reconcile him- 
self to it on such evidence as had been pro- 
duced. 

Sir Samuel Romilly took the opportunity of 
the presenting of this petition from London, so 
near the Houses of Parliament, to ask the House 
to consider what a large number of their fellow- 
subjects could have no oppoitunity whatever of 
expressing their opinions, on Recount of their 
distance 9 in the haste with which the measure was 
passed. (Hear.) It was worthy of remark 
that those who could not petition the House, 
under such circumstances, were the^eople liable 
to be the most affected by the measure. The 
people of England might feel unhappy under its 
operations, bat the people of Scotland would be 
in a much worse situation. At first he had no 
notion of the effects of this bill. In the bill of 
1796, he believed there was no distinction be. 
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tween the two countries, even though at that 
time the greatest causes of alarm arose from 
Scotland, in consequence of a convention at 
Edinburgh, and which occasioned the trials of 
Messrs. Muir, Palmer, Margarot, 8cc. The si- 
tuation of England under the act would be this 
—that the warrant of the Secretary of State, or 
of six privy councillors, would be sufficient. 
There the case of an arrested and confined indi- 
vidual could not be tried, except by the con- 
sent of those who signed the warrant ; but here 
it was never thought of, that magistrates should 
commit without hail or mainpnze on this law. 
Yet it would so operate in Scotland, where 
subordinate magistrates, or sheriffs depute, might 
so commit under the act, for disaffection or 
treason ; with a prohibition against the persons 
being brought to trial, unless six privy coun- 
cillors ordered it. So that the Lord Advocate 
could seize any person on suspicion, and give 
him no chance of trial. This part of the act 
alluded to the act of the Scotch Parliament of 
1701 against u wrongous imprisonment,” which 
was the Habeas Corpus of Scotland. By the 
bill, that act was suspended as far as it applied 
to treasonable practices, or suspicion of them ; 
and forbids all trial or bail of those persons im- 
prisoned for suspicion of treason, or for actual 
treason, unless by consent of six privy council- 
lors. So that inferior magistrates might commit 
an individual, who might remain in gaol, but 
could not gain a trial. He should think that 
the Scotch members did not know how they 
were disposing of the liberties of their country- 
men. (Hear.) The noble lord (Castlereagh) 
had spoken favourably of the hands into which 
this power would be committed, and had praised 
the character, very justly perhaps, of the Secre- 
tary of State ; but they were called to place the 
liberties of all Scotland in the hands of the 
magistracy and of the Lord Advocate. There 
the public eye was not so steadily and easily 
fixed on the conduct of those who had this 
power; some of them might be obscure ma- 
gistrates. The situation of Scotland would 
:herefore be greatly different from that of Eng- 
and, and much more miserable. All this should 
iavc been stated for the information of the 
Scotch members. (Hear.) If he was mistaken 
in his ideas, he should be glad to be corrected; 
ind happy to find that the contrary of his opi- 
lion was the fact; but he was very much in* 
ilined to believe he was not in error. 

On the question for bringing up the petition, 
iff r. M. A* Taylor wished to say a few words. 
There were many gentlemen on the opposite 
ide for whom he entertained a great respect : 
mt after the statement of his hon. and learned 
.riend, he was rather surprised to hear no argu- 
ment to the contrary. He did not wish to de* 

* ate the general question then ; but he must re* 
nark, that the Lord Advocate had not answer* 
d what had been said. Was not this of itself 
reason for delay in taking away the liberty of 
he subject l Let the House know the grounds 
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of the law on which the Scotch subject was to 
have or to lose protection. He wished the ex- 
lanation from the learned lord or others ; and 
e put it to them ad •verccundiam. 

Sir S. Romilly said, that he believed there was 
a difference in the acts of 1794 and 1798. 

The LordAdvocatc said, that observations on 
a general question might be made on the ques- 
tion of receiving a petition : but yet he was not 
aware that it was necessai y to do so, or to an- 
swer questions until the proper time of discussion 
arrived ; at that time he should be ready to give 
his opinions. 

Mr. Brougham said, the House did not stand 
in need of the high authority of the Lord Advo- 
cate on such a point. The first law authority 
of Scotland, newly imported, had just come up 
with the important news that it was competent 
to any member of that House to avail himself 
of the bringing up of a petition to make general 
observations on the matter of its contents. 
(Hear.) This practice had lasted a little time 
m the House, and was tolerably well under- 
stood. (Hear.) They had had some experi- 
ence on this subject very lately ; and not long 
back such discussions had contributed greatly 
to wring measures from the hands of a reluctant 
Government : and he hoped, by the blessing of 
God, they would still contribute greater ad- 
vantages in improving the condition, and pre- 
serving the constitution of the country. (Hear.) 
There seemed, indeed, to be a sufficient reason 
why no explanation was made in this stage of 
the business. 

The Attorney-General could not help think- 
ing that the hon. and learned member had not 
distinctly heard what the learned loi d had said. 
The Lord Advocate had not given his opinion 
as a new doctrine : he had merely admitted the 
piactice of the House ; but had thought that a 
more convenient season would occur foi dis- 
cussing the merits of a particular clause, than 
the moment of presenting a petition. This very 
instance illustrated the piopriety of that opi- 
nion. The Lord Advocate might not have 
been in his place, and, in truth, he was not so, for 
some time after this matter commenced He 
would not himself be drawn into a considera- 
tion of this clause at present, for the reasons so 
discreetly given alieady : the rules and orders of 
the House afforded fitter opportunities ; but he 
would venture to hope, that an entirely satisfac- 
tory answer would be given. 

Mr. Brougham remarked, that the bill was 
now near the third reading, and— (Cries of spcke y 
spoke.) 

Mr. Madocks hoped as a petition was now 
presented fiom the city of London against the 
Suspension of the Habeas Cot pus Act, and one 
had yesterday been presented from Nottingham, 
that time would be given for his constituents to 
send a petition from Boston. He hoped time 
would be given for the whole country to peti- 
tion. The House should interpose to compel 
Ministers to postpone the dura reading for a 
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week or ten days (hear* 'heart hear)* to allow 
members, now absent most of them probably 
in the country, to -attend in their places in the 
House, and to report on the state of the several 
districts in which they reside, or which they 
represent, as to the sentiments of the people, 
the degree of distress or discontent that pre- 
vailed, and the dangers that were said to threaten 
the public tranquillity. (Hear, hear.) He 
would wish also the people themselves to stale 
in their petitions their sentiments at tlus .momen- 
tous period, and offer evidence in their own fa- 
vour, to meet the heavy charges against them in 
the Report. Did Ministers intend, and would 
the House suffer, the measure to be piecipitated 
in this manner, to prevent the people from op- 
posing it ? Would the House allow the people 
to petition on a turnpike-road that leads to the 
county town, and piohibit tnem from petitioning 
on a measuie that leads to the county* jaili 
Would they be allowed to be dragged there on 
suspicion, and without seeing the road by which 
they were to ietum ? How weie they to return i 
Not thi ough the avenues of justice, for they were 
closed, and the trial by jury denied them. 
And when ? Who could predict the duration of 
their imprisonment? Who could foresee the 
numberless pretences which the ingenuity of 
tottering power might invent for its continu- 
ance ? The descent to the dungeons in the 
Tower was easy and certain— the return diffi- 
cult and uncertain — 

Fault* «Ics<vnsus AvernI, 

S<*d revocaie cr.uium super u»que eradere ad aura*. 
Hie labor, hoc opus t st. * 

The hon. member hoped his constituents, at 
Boston, would have time to petition to preserve 
this sacred bulwaikof the people’s right, for 
which most gentlemen expressed a supersti- 
tious veneration. The suspension of it would 
be the terror of the innocent, without being an 
adequate defence against the guilty. (Hear 9 
hear.) 

General Fergusson dcsiied more time to re- 
ceive the petitions, which would be numerous* 
This demand was none uigtnt as it 1 elated to 
Scotland, which would be placed under greater 
oppiession than England. 

The Chancellor or the Exchequer read a clause 
of the act as it related t© the Scottish act of 1 701, 
and seemed to think Sir b. Romilly a little mis- 
taken with respect to the act of 1 794, on which 
he appealed tc use a little f-ubtlety. 

Sir S. Romilly said, he possessed no subtlety, 
and never pietended to any. Surely the gentle* 
men opposite could not have been present when 
he said that he would willingly coirect any 
error if he had fallen into one. They seemed 
now to think theie was some triumph. Perhaps 
he had looked too hastily at the act of 1794$ 
but that was of comparatively little importance, 
for the question was, whether the liberties of the 
people of Scotland were, to use a noble lord’s 
expression, to tie prostrate— {cry from the Oppo 
Mon side qf Ho* no-stand prostrate)— Sir 3* 

A ' 
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Romilly allowed himself mistaken ; he should 
therefore say, 44 stand prostrate" at the feet of 
the Lord Advocate ! ( Hear.) Would not this 
be the case ? And yet the Lord Advocate would 
give no explanation ! (Hear, and no.) 

Mr. Ponsonby thought that some explana- ( 
tion should be given as to what the clause really 
meant. What did it signify to the question, 
whether it refeired to the act of 1 794, or to the 
act of 1798. But if the Lord Advocate would 
not answer, he would ask those by whom he 
was surrounded, whether they understood the ! 
import of this clause, and whether they would 
undertake to explain it ? Without unaerstand- 
ing it properly, would they consent +o give up 
the people of Scotland to the mercy of Ministers ? 
Would die Ministers themselves, in such a mea- 
sure as this, desire to be supported in such a 
manner? (Hear.) 

Mr. B. Bathurst said, that whatever might 
be the merits or demerits of the clause, nobody 
who framed this bill had to answer for them. 
{Hear, hear.) It had 6tood in all former bills. 
{Cry of no.) Here the Speaker observed 44 dur- 
ing this reign on which Mr. Biagge Bathurst 
corrected himself, and said it stoodin the bills 
in this reign, in 1794 and in 1798; and that 
Was enough to say, printa facie, that it had 
passed through as able and close a scrutiny by 
persons of a6 great talents as any at this day. 
{Hear.) He thought it right to say, after the 
irregular intioduction of this topic, and after 
gentlemen were said to be about to vote for 
W'hat they did not understand, that gentlemen 
would only be toting for what had been voted 
by other Parliaments. (Hear.) It was not a pro- 
pel time to discuss the mei its of a clause, till 
the bill itself came regularly before the House. 
Then was the time to argue such objections. 

The petition was read, and ordered to lie on 
the table. 

Mr. Brougham observed, that held in his 
hand another proof of the advantage to the 
country of further delay in this measure. He 
had a petition from Liverpool to present, where, 
though only half a day had been allowed for 
signatures, through the apprehensions of the in- 
decent hurry with which it was proposed to 
pass the bill, the petition had been most re- 
spectably signed. It earnestly implored the 
House to reject the bill. When he looked at 
the names to the petition, he found a very great 
proportion of the wealthy and independent in- 
habitants of Liveipool ; and he believed that 
Would be the opinion of his friends who knew 
Liverpool, and even of the right hon. gen- 
tleman himself opposite fMr. Canning,) who 
Was a member for that great town. There was 
too much reason to apprehend, that busy and 
designing men would, as they did before, con- 
vey insinuations against their neighbours ; who, 
without being confronted with their accusers, 
might become victims. He moved that the pe- 
tition be brought up. 

Mr. Coke entered into same statements con- 
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cerning that part, of the country with which he 
was better acquainted. A very respectable per- 
son connected with a Union Society at Nor- 
wich, had written him a letter, complaining of 
the imputations cast on these societies by the 
Report of the Committee. There was not the 
least ground for these imputations of disaffection 
or sedition that the Report attached to those 
who supported Parliamentary Reform. The 
influence of the alarm that was propagated 
would, he was convinced, diminish every day. 
The ordinary operation of the laws would be 
found sufficient to repress efforts that required 
no extraordinary remedy. The learned lord 
(Advocate of Scotland) had mentioned, that 20 
people were taken up in the part of the country 
to which he belonged, who would be bi ought to 
trial if they had been engaged in illegal prac- 
tices. The law in this part of the empire was 
likewise fully sufficient for arresting the pro- 
gress of sedition, if it existed. The hon. gen- 
tleman, as a proof of the fallacious nature or the 
e\ idence on which the Report proceeded, read 
a letter from the individual to whom he alluded 
{ Mr. Taylor, of Norwich), which stated, that 
the part of the Report that referred to Union 
Societies was a gross misrepresentation : that it 
was with pain he saw the society of this kind at 
Noiwich traduced ; that there weie no impro- 
per persons composing it ; that he himself was 
a member of the society, and could, fioni the 
most intimate acquaintance with its proceed- 
ings, objects, and character, give the most de- 
cided denial to all the allegations against 
it; that the sole object, as well as the pro- 
fessed intention of the society, was to procure 
Pai liamentary Reform; that it had no secret 
correspondence; that it shewed no desire to 
couit concealment ; that it administeted no il- 
legal oaths ; spoke of no appeal to force, and 
collected or fabricated no arms. Farther it 
stated, that religion and morality were not dis- 
regarded, despised or abused; and that the so- 
ciety neser countenanced blasphemous publica- 
tions. Ihe writer was not disposed to deny 
the allegations of the Repoi t as applied to other 
places, or to say that there was no evidence to 
support it; but, so far as Norwich uas con- 
cerned, he was convinced that the Committee 
had been deceived. The writer appealed to 
the hon. gentleman himself (Mr. C.) for the 
troth of what he* stated, and was prepaied to 
give either his testimony to him, or to any mem- 
ber of administration. The hon. member, after 
reading the letter, mentioned, that he knew the 
gentleman and his family — that there was not a 
more respectable family in the country, or a 
gentleman more incapable of treasonable prac- 
tices. {Hear, hear.) 

Mr. W. Smith rose to apeak to the same point, 
and he could call upon hit hon. colleague (Mr. 
Harvey) to confirm every thing he should state. 
He (Mr. S.) had received a lettet of the aame 
import with that from which extracts had been 
read. He confessed) that when he read the 
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Report he wassunprised at its allegations. The 
Union Society or Norwich was well known ; 
and he never heard of any imputation against its 
motives or character. The family of the Tay- 
lors were most respectable. The writer of the 
letter stated, that he had thoughts of sending a 
copy of the declaration of the society to hun 
(Mr. S«) or to any of his Majesty’s Ministers. 
There seemed to him (Mr. S.) to be no disaf- 
fection or dangerous principles among the re- 
formers of Norwich. He had attended a meet- 
ing for Reform himself s he told the electors at 
that time, in the town-hall, that any plan of Par- 
liamentary Reform would be useless, unless the 
electors reformed themselves. Now he would 
ask, if men would receive such language with 
approbation, were they not fit judges of mea- 
sures that would tend to the security of the 
Constitution l and was there any danger from 
their endeavours to biing about Reform ? The 
meeting was numerously attended ; their object 
was what it professed to be, and what he, to a 
certain extent, would support. He told them 
that he was a friend of Reform, but an enemy to 
Annual Elections and Universal Suffrage. He 
could declare this at Not wich, without forfeiting 
the respect of his constituents, as well as in the 
House, where lie concurred with the general 
opinion. He had no more fear in doing so in 
the one case than in the other. He (lid not 
mean to discuss the general question to which 
the petition referred, as an opportunity for that 
would afterwards occur. He merely rose to con- 
firm the statement of his hon. friend, who had 
just spoken to the character of a person in 
whose behalf he was anxious to bear testimony. 

Mr. B. Bathurst said, that there was no ne- 
cessity for defending the societies of Norwich, 
as Norwich was not mentioned in the Report. 
Every society that bore the name of Union So- 
cieties, and every member of such societies, 
were not involved in the charge that attached to 
some. 

Mr. W. Smith and Mr. B. Bathurst mutually 
explained. j 

Mr. Harvey said, that since he entered the 
House the letter had been put into his hands to 
which his hon, colleague had adverted. He 
(Mr. H.) knew nothing of the society of which 
to much had been said : but as to Mr. E. Taylor 
he could say, that he entertained the greatest 
respect for him ; and did not believe that he 
could belong to any club or society that could 
have for its object the subversion of the Consti- 
tution. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Tierney regretted that a copy of the : 
Lords’ Report had not been obtained. It 
should be applied for without delay. The Re- 
ports of the two Houses were of course founded 
on the same evidence, and in some cases the 
Committees had arrived at different conclusions. 
It now appeared, that there were material mis- 
takes in theTReport of the Lords, and these mis- 
takes should be ascertained and investigated. 
If the two mistakes which had already been 
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pointed out, were really such, what certainty 
had we that there were not more ? No evidence 
could be Hid before the Lords that was not 
before the Commoi\s’ Committee. If Parliament 
proceeded to make laws upon the allegation of 
facts, and if these allegations turned out to he 
unfounded, what security had we for the iibeiv 
ties of tlie country ? 

Sir J. Mackintosh bore testimony to the high 
character of the family of the Taylors at Nop* 
wich. 

Mr. J. Smith thought it extremely unjust that 
imputations should be thrown out against the 
characters of individuals or societies, and severe 
laws should be passed upon the supposition of 
their truth, without affording an opportunity to 
the parties of disproving the charge, or defend- 
ing themselves against it. He yesterday present- 
ed petitions, numerously signed ; ana had time 
been allowed for collecting signatures, many 
more could have been procured. lie would now 
take an opportunity of stating his opinion on 
the bill before the House to which these peti- 
tions referred. He held in his hand a copy oi the 
Committee’s Report, on which he would offer 
a few observations. He would hring no charges 
against the members of the Committee, some of 
whom he highly respected, and against none of 
whom he was disposed to say any thing severe. 
To their Report, however, he could pay no defer- 
ence, and would pay none. When he was called 
upon to vote away the Constitution of his coun- 
try on the ground of its truth, he was com- 
pelled to enter into an investigation of its con- 
tents, and to criticise it with as much freedom ns 
if it had proceeded from any other set of gentfo- 
men. The Report began with an account of the 
Spenceans, their dangerous doctrines, and their 
extensive ramifications. Now, he had inquired 
into the fact whether the Spenteans were nu- 
merous in the part of the town to which he 
belonged ; and he was answered, that nothing 
was heard or known of such a society or its 
principles. (Hear.) He was connected withan 
association for die relief of the Spitalfields ma- 
nufacturers. Every one knew that in tint 
quaiter the greatest distress prevailed: dis- 
tress might naturally have been expected to 
lead to discontent, and discontent to dan- 
gerous doctrines or projects. Here, however, 
he heard nothing of the principles of plun- 
der or rebellion attributed to the Spenceans. 
The sect was totally unknown. (Hear.) There 
were individuals whose benevolence prompted 
them to visit every house, every room over that 
district, for the relief of distress — who Went 
from one abode to another — from one scene of ] 
wretchedness to another ; who had, of course, 
the most minute and intimate knowledge of the 
state and principles of people : to them he would 
refer Ministers for information, and he 
convinced they would give the same answer. 
The hon. gentleman read an extract of a letter,' 
in answer to some inquiries on this auhpct 
which stated, that nobody ever heard of such i 
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thing as the Spencean principles or clubs in that tain distrust over the whole Report. He would 
district. He could not help reprobating the not trouble the House with any further remarks; 
easy credence given to the existence and extent but believing that Ministers were laying a pro- 
of these societies. When he considered the cedent dangerous to future times, as being un- 
eyidence on which the existence of these so- called for by any necessity that had been at- 
cieties rested, and the absurdities they were said tempted to be established, and injurious to our 
to p r ofess, he was free to confess, that he re- character among foreign nations, he could not 
garded the Spencean system as what was com- refrain from protesting against the measure. Be- 
monlv called a humbug : (a laughs and hear .) ing lately abroad foi a few months, and happen- 
He believed that the monstrous character of the ing to enter into a conveisation with a French- 
doctrine limited its spread. He would have man concerning the degree of liberty and security 
had no objection that it should have been men- enjoyed in England, as compared with the arbi- 
tioned in the Report of the Committee, as pro- trary governments of the Continent, he found his 
fessed by a few enthusiasts or visionaries ; but praises of the British constitution were received 
what he objtcied to, <nd what was credited with some distrust by l.is companion ; who ob- 
by no one, was the insinuation or the asser- served, that the rights of the subject could not 
tion that it was generally diffused. He was j be very well secured by the Habeas Corpus Act> 
sorry to detain the House (hear,) but he wished I when Ministers could at any time come down 
to make a few observations on another of the i to the House, and obtain the passing of a bill 
grounds of the present measure, as mentioned j for its suspension. No, he (Mr. S.) replied, 
in the Report— the riot of the ad of December, j that could not take place except in cases of ex- 
He was free to confess, that he was at first | traordinary danger to the state. Ministers 
alarmed at this event ; it amounted, in his opi- would not dare to propose such a measure, un- 
nion, to insurrection, and the conduct of the per- less in such circumstances as would enable them 
sons implicated to treason ; but never for a mo- to convince the great majority of Parliament, 
raent did it threaten the existence of the Govern- and of the country, that it was indispensably 
mentor the safety of the Constitution. The time requisite for the safety general. It was now 
cbosen was extraordinary. At night a conspiracy [ a deep mortification to him (,Mr. S.) to see 
would be most dangerous ; but here the insur- j his declaration disproved, and the constitution 
gents chose, not twelve o’clock at night, but I about to be suspended without the least pretence 
twelve o’clock at noon. Even allowing, how- j of danger, ana contrary to the remonstrances 
ever, the existence of all the danger that could ‘ and prayers of the nation. (Hear, hear.) 
be apprehended, the suspension of the Habeas Mr. L. Wellesley allowed that there were few 
Corpus Act was not the proper remedy. If that belonged to the sect of Spenceans. This 
Ministers, under the suspension of the laws, j was the whole case. Had the doctrine many 
•houjd think it necessary to proceed to arbitrary ; supporters, its absurdity and impracticability 
imprisonments, they would find 50 or 60,000 per- ' would be seen. The comparison between the 
sons in some parts of the city ready to surrender government of France and that of this country 
their liberties, in the present state of distress, for was not just. Our Habeas Coipus was never 
food and clothing. (Hear.) Could a suspen- suspended, except in cases which the hon. gen- 
sion of the Habeas Corpus Act give us any se- tleman (Mr. Smith) had mentioned. The great 
curity against the violence or mischief of such majority both of the house and of the nation 
men, ifit was found necessary to coerce them ? was now, in favour of the suspension. The state 
For a temporary disorder, of no great extent, of the vo'e had shewn how cordially it was re- 
in the metropolis, the Report libelled the whole ceived by Parliament, and he was convinced the 
people of England. He particularly reprobated voice of the people would concur with it. Pub- 
the generality of that part of it which adverted | lie opinion was m its favour, 
to the religious state of the people ; he had in- Lord Cochrane said, that he held in his hand 
quired into this subject, and had come to the a letter from the chairman of one of the socie- 
conclusion, that there was no foundation for ties for Pailiamentary Reform alluded to in the 
the sweeping charge of irreligion, infidelity, Report. The person’s name was John Chap- 
and blasphemy, brought against the people, man, of Loughborough. He denied the allega- 
jSome individuals, he allowed, had been tainted tions of the Report : he denied the charge ofir- 
with demoralizing and irreligious principles, religion brought against those societies. A great 
but the remark could not apply to any great proportion of the members composing the one 
body of the country, f Hear , hear.) The Com- to which he belonged were of a religious cha- 
itiittee had dwelt on the extensive conspiracies meter ; and repelled the calumny with the great- 
in the manufacturing districts ; but he was sur- est indignation. He disclaimed all approaches 
prised to see that they omitted oi# great, ex- to violence, all plans of depredation, all inten- 
tensive, and dangerous conspiracy, that of the tion of resorting to physical force. Having 
Luddites £ 19 or 14 of whom, he believed, were heard from a learned lord that persons were ap- 
now wasting their trial. This was a point which prehended in Glasgow on suspicion of being en- 
saturally came under the consideration of the gaged in treasonable'practices, he (Lord C.) had 
Committee, and he was surprised their attention since seen in the newspapers, that they were 
was fit tunned to it. This neglect throw a ccr- found in indigent circumstances, that they were 
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discovered in an ale-house* with a schoolmaster twenty years* he did not believe were calculated 
and a lawyer’s clerk* discussing the subject of to make many converts. Even had they all the 
the poor laws. In the absence of better infor- advantage of novelty* *hc could not think that 
mation* he was led to suspect that this was the the success or prevalence of such doctrines could 
only treason of which they were guilty; and he be very great. Their absurdity was too neat 
was the more confirmed in this suspicion from a to admit their reception in any minds but those 
letter that he had received from that quarter, of a starving population. What progress, there* 
dated so far back as Feb. 8. That letter stated* fore* they nad hitherto made* might* in his opi- 
that the poor were in the greatest distress : that nion* be effectually checked by a due execution 
some had applied for parish relief ; and that a of the laws already in force. The Lord Advo- 
dignitary of the law gave it as his opinion* that cate of Scotland had already stated* that by the 
they haa no legal claim. Application was made exercise of his powers, he had suppressed im- 
to the sheriff* who granted relief. The cause proper and criminal combinations* in that part 
had since been carried by appeal to the Court of of the island. How could they be justifiedtheo. 
Session* that tht poor might be taught patience after this proof of the efficacy of the existing 
by delay. This fact gave great probability to laws in Scotland, to pass a measure extending 
the story, that these 20 individuals apprehended to it* before the inhabitants of that country 
were really consulting* as they were said to be, should hear that such a measure was in agita- 
on the means of procuring parish relief* instead tion ? To come to the real merits of this ques- 
of plotting against the state. tion* he might describe it as an act to enable 

Mr. Brougharfij in allusion to what had fallen certain persons to detain others in custody* not 
from the last speaker but one, expressed his hap- upon a complete knowledge of facts, but be- 
piness to find that the hon. gent, was so satisfied cause there was some reason to entertain suspi* 
of the popularity of the measure for suspending cion. He had always felt too much attach- 
the Habeas Corpus Act. ment to the principles of libeity* to consent 

Mr. Long Wellesley explained. to a law, the effect of which might be to 

The petition was then ordered to lie on the send a man to prison without a conviction* 
table. He would trust no set of Ministers with 

Sir Francis Burdett said, that he held in his such authority ; he would trust no man with it; 
hand a petition from the chairman of the Lei- he should be sorry even to trust himself. The 
cestershire Hampden Club, complaining, in the | evidence in such cases was not only unknown, 
name of that society, of having been aggrieved j but must generally be of the worst description* 
by the Report of a Committee of that House. | often nothing better than the malignant whisper* 
He himself held, that these clubs were establish- j of the basest of human beings. In illustration of 
ed for the most constitutional purposes ; and this, he must be allowed to allude to a circum- 
with respect to the opinion intimated by one stance which happened to himself some year* 
hon. gentleman, that the public sentiment was ago : Mr. Arthur O’Connor, who was a member 
in favour of the proposed measure, he sincerely of the Society of United Irishmen, came to tbi* 
hoped that an opportunity would be afforded country with recommendations from the first 
for the expression of that sentiment. If the de- families in Ireland, and did what was natural to 
claration of public opinion were in support of it, a man of his cleverness in such circumstances— 
it must tend very much to aid the uninterrupted introduced himself to general society here. Ht 
progress of the Bill. In his view, however, it > visited his family among many others ; and* 019 
would have no other effect than that of provok- one occasion* was traced from his house to a 
ing additional irritation. The petition descri- meeting of the United Irishmen. Had not he 
bed the principles and objects of the club in (Mr. Taylor) been pretty well known* and hi* 
question, which were, representation co-exten- loyalty undisputed, he might have been upon 
sive with taxation, annual parliaments, and un- this evidence considered as a disaffected person, 
biassed freedom of election. If these wore ob- and consigned to imprisonment without any in- 
jects subversive of the constitution, it was an quiry before a jury of his country. But* as he 
offence to associate for the purpose of attaining understood the constitution* the poor man was 
them, and was a species of guilt in which he as much entitled to its protection as the rich, 
willingly acknowledged himself to participate, and ought not, any more than thj* latter* to be 
His motion now was, that the petition be read, exposed to become the victim of secret charge* 
The petition was accordingly read, and or- or dark insinuations. He had a right, a birth- 
dered to lie on the table. right, to demand the advantage of a law which 

Habeas Corpus Suspension Bill.] The formed the corner-stone of the constitution, and 
Chancellor of the Exchequer moved the third which could not be abrogated without almost 
reading of this Bill. dissolving the compact between the Govern* 

Mr. M, A . Taylor declared* that he rose with | ment ana the people. He was aware that di ffi- 
a strong desire to record his sentiments on the culties sometimes occurred in bringing men ac* 
present question* which he trusted would die cused of crimes against the state to trial s but it 
with him. Little alarm, he thought, would be was always in the power of the Crown to ap^ 
inspired by what were called the Spencean prin- point a special commission, and the law officer! 
ciples ; principle* which, after sleeping for 'might always procure the trial to be postponed. 
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upon shewing sufficient cause. He doubted not 
that the Committee whose Report was the foun- 
dation of this measure, had acted to the best 
of their judgment: but he was himself at a loss 
to discover any case made out by the Attorney 
or Solicitor-General, that could shew that the 
existing laws against improper meetings, or se- 
ditious writings, were not sufficiently severe in 
their application. His opinion was, that the in- 
dividuals entertaining evil designs were few, 
and that those whom they had deluded were 
influenced more by distress than by the doctrines 
to which they listened. The meeting held in 
Spafields on tne 2d December, adjourned to the 
second day after the meeting of Parliament, yet by 
a due interposition of the cn il power, tranquillity 
was preserved, and none of the tumult which was 
apprehended took place. It was impossible to 
make out the necessity for such a measure, with 
out making it appear that a conspiracy existed 
in which men of rank and foitune were engaged 
The Report however stated, that “ few or none’’ 
of this description appeared to have been con 
•cemed in the criminal practices to which it re 
ferred ; and with all his respect for die mem 
bers of that Committee, he could not help feci 
ing much surprise that they should fling oui 
these loose and indefinite insinuations. Tht 
petitions for Parliamentary Reform were a cause 
of alarm to many: some of whom were interest- 
jed in opposing it, whilst others were appre- 
hensive that it must lead necessarily to plunder 
and confusion. He was a member of that House 
when Mr. Pitt brought in the Suspension Bill 
of 1794 ; and though he was left in a small mi- 
nority when he opposed it, he believed it would 
have been a touch larger minority if the events 
which have subsequently happened could have 
been foreseen. But the minds of gentlemen 
were then filled with the horrors of the French 
revolution, and they rushed into measures from 
which they would have abstained if one fiftieth 
part of the consequences could have been laid 
before them. He congratulated himself at this 
moment, that he had been one of that minority ; 
and although many honouiablc members had 
deserted it, he had the consolation to think, 
that many of their names were to be found 
in the list of pensioners. (Hear, hea J He 
was happy to reflect, also, that he had not 
joined m the secession which was agreed on 
by some gentlemen at that time, fi om a de- 
spair of resisting the talents of Mr. Pitt, and 
the alarm which was then prevalent. One of 
the chief dangeis attendant on this sort of legis- 
lation was, that it habituated the mind of the 
nation to the sacrifice of its liberties, and pre- 
pared them to'adopt, at last, that as permanent 
which was at first but temporary** Although 
be was no friend to any wide system of Parlia- 
mentary Reform, he was disposed to p^y at- 
tention, to any specific proposition on that sub- 
ject, and would support the principle of a plan 
for the improvement of the representation in 
Scotland, as well as that of some measure for 
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throwing open those boroughs which enabled 
their proprietors to dictate to Ministers ; and 
without whose support no government could 
now maintain itself. He would put it to the 
House, whether these proprietors might not 
extort from Ministers any appointment abroad 
for any relative or friend, however unfit or in- 
capable he might be. Every one admitted that 
some reform was necessary, if it were only with 
regard to the expenses of elections. Some re- 
foi m, he was persuaded, must take place, and 
it was vain to join together the names of reform 
and revolution. Giving all possible credit to 
the framers of the Report, he did notin his con- 
science believe that a sufficient case had been 
laid before them to justify the proceeding now 
before them ; and, indeed, his belief was, that 
no circumstances could justify it, except those 
of a domestic war or a foreign invasion. He 
recollected the debates which took place in 1 794, 
and the opposition which was then made to a 
similar measure, at the commencement of a war 
which he had always opposed, and from which 
he sincerely believed all our present miseries 
had arisen ; and yet, such was the alarm in the 
country, that scarcely one of the minority of 
that day could gain a hearing in the House. 
Every man was supposed to be contaminated 
who doubted of the measures of Government ; 
but he had, notwithstanding, refused then, as 
he trusted he ever should refuse, to lend his 
sanction to the repeal of an Act which was the- 
best bulwark of the Constitution ; by ovei throw- 
ing which, any family might be deprived of its 
principal, upon whom they depended for sup- 
port, without any knowledge of his offence, 
and without any possibility oF redress. 

Mr. Wyndham Quin did not think the active 
participation of men of note in a general con- 
spiracy was essential to the existence of great 
danger. The lower classes were the instru- 
ments ne cessarily employed in all insurrectionary 
movements ; ana if they were divided into clubs 
and societies, the work of insurrection might 
easily be commenced. It was not conclusive to 
say, that because the Lord Advocate of Scot- 
land had arrested some individuals, he had 
therefore sufficient legal powers to put down 
the mischief, and take into custody all who 
might be pioper objects of suspicion. He had 
understood the learned lord to state, that there 
were persons against whom it was desirable to 
proceed, if the law would enable him to do so. 
It was useless to talk of precautionary measures 
after the danger had actually arrived : the ob- 
iect of the present Bill was to guard against 
contingencies, and the recurrence of the evils 
which had already taken place. In committing 
these additional poweis to Ministers, it was not 
to be forgotten, that they were at all times re- 
sponsible to Parliament for their exercise of 
them. 

Mr. Prather we lamented the necessity he was 
under of giving his support to the Bill in aues» 
tion ; a necessity fiom which he should hare 
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been exempted, had every part of the country 
been as tranquil as that with which he was 
connected. In many of the manufacturing dis- 
tricts, however, he Knew that the most formi- 
dable combinations existed for the purpose of 
subverting property, and destroying the whole 
frame of the Constitution. 

Mr. Lyttleton said, that if the question now 
at issue were not of the greatest importance, 
and that the voice of the humblest individual 
ought to be raised against it, he should not 
have ventured to present himself to the notice of 
the House. He was the more anxious, however, 
to clear himself from the imputation that had 
been cast upon those who sat on his side, that 
if they did not encourage the violent proceedings 
which had taken place, they at least supported 
them by the arguments they had held, and the 
vote which they had given on this occasion. 
( Cries of no, no , from the Ministerial benches .) 
He was glad to hear that such imputation was 
to be removed. This was a measure which 
could be justified only by the most imperious 
necessity. The Secretary of State, in one of 
those insidious panegyrics on the Constitution, 
which always preceded or accompanied spme 
attack on it, had endeavoured to convince the 
House that the countiy was in the utmost 
danger ; but the evidence which had been this 
day pioduced must have considerably shaken 
the Report of the Committee. It had been said, 
that great distutbnnccs existed in the manufac- 
turing districts ; and certainly we wanted no 
Report to satisfy ourselves of that fact : but the 
peace of the metropolis had not been disturbed 
to the extent that was stated. It was necessary, 
perhaps, to go thiough the form of a Secret 
Committee ; *" but the Government must have 
had means enough before of controlling any 
violent proceedings. He must now inquire 
what the officei s of the Crown had done to 
punish or prevent such persons as had been sus- 
pected. They ought immediately to have had 
recourse to constitutional measures. Ministers, 
however, should have assembled Parliament at 
an earlier period ; whereas they had put it off 
till a period unusually long, and had suffered the 
laws to lie doimant. Thus had they brought 
Parliament into contempt, and the laws into 
disrepute ; they wished the nation to look to 
Government rathei than to Parliament ; and to 
despotic law rather than the common law. 
How had Ministers met the wishes of* the nation 
by adopting a system of economy and retrench- 
ment ? They had done nothing that had not 
been extorted from them; they had done 
nothing to alleviate the distresses of the people ; 
and wnat they were now about to do was as 
despotic as it was cowardly. ( 'Hear J Not a 
tingle word had been advanced in that House to 
overcome the force of precedent : unless they 
could make good the precedent of 1794 as ap- 
plicable to the present times, their argument 
must fall to the ground. At that time there was 
this essential difference, that we were at war 
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with Francfe, who might threaten us with in- 
vasion, fvhich, if successful, might have in- 
duced many persona here to join her. The 
only precedent, therefore, which they had. ad- 
duced was a mer^ phantom, fie asserted, that 
the greatest abuses had been committed respect- 
ing the Alien Act ; and that the noble Secretary 
of State had been induced, by false evidence, to 
injure several miserable foreigners in this coun- 
try. If, then, we had now a person at the 
head of the home department who had abused 
that power to his own disgrace, to the disgrace 
of the office which he held, and of die nat i on , 
was not this an additional argument against the 
passing of this Act, under which men’s passions 
were more likely to operate than their judgment. 
In examining precedents, he would merely 
look to the conduct of our ancestors; and 
would then ask, whether there was any dif- 
ference between the law relative to suspected 
persons in France passed List year, and dun 
which we were about to adopt. Circumstances 
might justify it in that miserable country, 
which would not justify it here. He should 
have been ashamed of himself, if he had not 
expressed his sentiments on this most important 
occasion : he should not have discharged Ins 
duty to the House, or to the country, without 
saying a few words against an Act which he 
considered to be as unconstitutional and un- 
necessary as was ever proposed by any set of 
Ministers. 

The Hon. Mr. Lamb , as a member of dm 
Committee, agreed, that Ministers would bore 
done better to have followed the precedent of 
him whom they so much admired, and pre- 
tended to Follow— that of Mr. Pitt, in 1800— 
who called Parliament together, and pot these 
words into his Majesty’s mouth : “ My tender 
concern for the welfare of my subjects, and a 
sense of the difficulties with which the poorer 
classes particularly have to struggle, from the 
present high price of provirions, nave induced 
me to call you together at an earlier period 
than 1 had otherwise intended. No object dm 
be nearer my heart than that, by your care and 
wisdom, all such measures may be adopted ai 
may, upon foil consideration, appear best cal* 
culated to alleviate this severe pressure, and tfr 
prevent the danger of its recurrence.” Now, 
with as strong an impression that we were 
tampering and meddling with the most sacred 
part of the Constitution, he wofild venture to 
address the House on this subject. His Ma- 
jesty’s late Attorney-Generat (Sir S. Romilly,) 
who on a former night had addressed them with 
that gravity, weight, dignity, and authority 
which must always belong to him, adverted tfr 
many circumstances of the greatest possible iifc 
Acuity, to the situation of Parliament, die he? 
cesrity of retrenchment, and the great irmdiig 
army in this country, and the effect they pmt 
have on the opinions of the people. He had 
lived long enough, however, to see war follow 
war, revolution on revolution, invasion *on in- 
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vasion, and all the dangers and difficulties I seen many of them even that day ; and he had 
which could attend a State. An hon. baronet never yet heard of that dreadful and portentous 
(Sir F. Burdett) had alluded to the plan of Sir ' state of the country which the hon. member had 
W. Jones, for protecting the peace of the 1 described. If the non. member meant to rely 


metropolis: but he must observe, that the 
Government of the country must be in a very 
unhappy state to call sucn a plan into exe- 
cution. What hopes could we give, what be- 
nefits could we confer, what privileges could 
we grant, to induce the people to think that j 
we attended as much to their interest as a, 
reformed Parliament, or what could Parlfc men - 1 
tary Reform now do for public relief? Could 
a Reform of Parliament carry into execution all 
those measures of which the country stood in 
need ? Shew him such measure, and he would 
consent to it. An hon. friend of his had said, 
that retrenchment and economy were neces- 
sary ; but he had always held it to be a gross 
ana idle delusion, that any retrenchment would 
relieve the present distresses of the country. It 
was from the resources and energies of the coun- 
try alone that we could expect \o deiive any re- 
lief: and we must be careful to preserve the 
birth-right and property of every man, which 
was now assailed by the dangerous practices re- 
ferred to in the Report of the Committee. It 


on this as a reason for supporting the suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus Act, why nad he not told 
them that in the Report of the Committee? 
But how was the suspension of that great bul- 
wark of English liberties to remove this dread- 
ful difficulty ? He protested against what the 
hon. member had stated to be so necessary* 
the intimidation of the people. If Ministers 
intended nothing more than this, they dealt 
most unfaiily with the country. Why weie 
the whole people of England to be deprived of 
the benefits of the Constitution ? He believed, 
however, that this was the secret reason for 
bringing in the suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
Act. From all that he had been able to 
learn on this subject, the prisoners them- 
selves could not force on their trial for 
two months to come, and therefore it was only 
for the purpose of intimidation that Ministers 
had vcntui ed to propose this measure. He hoped 
that the House would interfere and prevent the 
passing of this bill for this very reason. He 
begged them to pause and not to huriy it in 


had been alleged, that the meetings which had this indecent way, in^ order that^ the Loid Ad- 


taken place were intended for nothing else bu 
Parliamentary Reform. He dared say it mighi 
be so : but he did believe, that in a grea 1 
number of the clubs, in the Spencean clubi 
especially, there was a disposition to carry 
their plans into execution by force and vio 
lence. Very serious riots, insurrections, and 
tumults, must be suppressed. It was impos- 
sible to look at the seditious meetings and pub- 
lications, the delegates and the subscriptions; 
and not to say that these had operated very 
considerably on the mind of the country. It 
was of the highest possible consequence to pre- 
vent these persons from coming fotwaid and 
putting those plans into execution which they 
had intended. The ordinary laws might be 
sufficient, if they had theii course, but he 
believed it to be one part of the plan, by 
threats and menaces to prevent the complete 
execution of justice. (Hear, hear , from the 
Opposition .) He did not conceive that the 

laws now in force were adequate to the dangers 
of the country ; and where were they to look 
for security but to the measure which was now 
proposed? He sincerely believed that, if the 
House should adopt it, they would hear very 
little more of any treasonable, practices ; ana 
anxious as he was for the peace and prosperity 
of the country, he should be happy to bear his 
share of the odium in consenting to the Bill now 
before them. 

Lord Folksspome could not but express his 


vocate might come forward with some expla- 
nation, which he had not yet done. It was no 
reason because we had consented to the suspen- 
sion m 1794, that we were to do so in 1817. 
As to the renewals of the bill, it was pretty well 
explained by his hon. friend near him (Mr. 
M. A. Taylor) that people got so callous, and 
the House became so indifferent, that the sub- 
ject was discussed in empty benches. (Hear.) 
He did hope that the House would stop the 
progress of the bill on that ground ; and on the 
ground of the hon. gentleman who spoke last, 
that the bill could not be useful for two months 
to come. He had not heard of any meeting for 
discussing the subject of Parliamentary Reform 
in which* any disturbance had taken place. The 
riot at Spa-fields was not occasioned by the 
meeting itself, though it arose out of it. The 
people had not set themselves in defiance of 
that House. The hon. member had told them, 
that he had put every thing in the Report on 
that subject : how then could it be 6aid that any 
popular tumult had arisen respecting Parlia- 
mentary Reform ? He bad seen the people 
going up with petitions to the Prince Regent 
to call the Parliament together; but Ministers 
had put off the Parliament; and why? All they 
wanted was money. They gave the people no 
relief for their distresses ; they scouted them ; 
and then they brought forward their bill for the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act. What 
was the Report of the Committee? It was a 


astonishment#, the observation of the hon. mem- history of what passed under the eyes of his 
ber who h*4 Just sat down, that the existing Majesty’s Ministers two or three months ago. 
laws were* not at this moment in foil operation. Where was their vigilance to pi event the blow* 
He had oten in the habit of conversing with ing up of the bridges, the taking of the Bank 
gentleman in every part of the country ; fie had and of the Tower ? Why did they not call Par-. 
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liament together at that time, when they knew pressive acts, and had afterwards received a pen- 
of that danger ? If he mistook not, the right sion from the Crown $ hut he wished the House 
hon. gentleman opposite (Mr. Canning) was to remember, that an hon. member, who was 
taking his pleasure in France ; and the noble now no more, (Mr. Homer,) had expressed a 
lord also (Castlereagh) was making his speeches very favourable opinion of that judge; and, 
in Ireland. Another noble lord (Sidmouth), it surely, all who considered the conduct of thdt 
was tiue, was very vigilant; but how had the hon. member — all who reflected on Ilia Strict 
right hon. gentleman been induced to rely on integrity and many virtues, both in public tad 
him ? He remembered the time when he did private life— all who dwdt on the great benefits 
not treat his worthy colleagues, now his friends, which Scotland had derived from Ids abilities 
with so much confidence ; and thought that the and attachment to the public interests— all Who 
whole conduct of the Cabinet was not adequate flattered themselves, and most justly so, with 
to the management of the public business, the expectation that England would derive the 
(Loud cries of hear , hear.) The right hon. gen- most essential benefits from his patriotism and 
tleman, however, had since taken his place talents, (Here Sir Samuel Romilly appeared to 
amongst them, and was now perfectly satisfied | be deeply affected > J would concur in the opinion, 
with those whom he formerly despisea. (Hear.) that nothing criminal or injurious to the repute- 
The Solicitor-General had misstated the periods tion of that judge could have been committed, 
of the suspension of the Habeas Corpus, and the or the hon. member to whom he had alluded 
continuation of that act. The hon. and learned would not have suffered it to escape his censure, 
gentleman had made a great mistake ; for he Sir Samuel Romilly rose merely to make one 
said, theie w:s no law now in force which was or two observations on what had fallen from 
no^ in fa. ce bcfoie. If he (Lord Folkestone) the learned loid, from whom he had the mis- 
had not *c.id the statute-book incorrectly, five fortune to differ with respect to the acts which 
years ago a strong act was passed for the pu- ! included Scotland. He had said, on a former 
n'shment of unlawful societies, and unlawful 1 night, that the clause in question was not to be 
Octths. That statute made an oath for murder, | found in the act of 1 794 : he had never said 
tieason. See. punishable by death ; and compul - 1 that it was not to be found in any of the pre- 
sion was no excuse unless declared widiin | ceding acts. It was certainly not to be found 
fourteen da^s. Why, then, had not this raw in the act of 1744. This, however, was a 
been put in execution befoie they called upon [ matter of very slight importance: the question 
the IIou ic to deprive the people of one of their was not what was done in former times, but 
most valuable liberties ? It appealed to him that whnt was to be done now. He entreated the 
this nuwuif was most unwan antablc and most | House to pause, and not to suffer any judge or 
uncalled for, moie especially as a matter of inti- j magistrate to take any man into custody with- 
mutation. As such, it was impossible that it • out the order of his Majesty’s privy council, 
could have a good effect : on the contrary, for ! signed by six privy councillors. This clause 
the last 25 yens, we knew by experience that only referred to such as had been committed 
we had trieo by compulsion to get rid of those ( under a warrant from the Secretary of State* 
feelings which were now said to agitate the Mr. Ponsonby observed, that the learned lord 
minds of the people. He besought the House could have no objection to clearing up the difli- 
to tread m that path no longer, but to retiace culty, which did not prevail with regard to the 
thcii steps; to endeavour to conciliate the Scotch acts of 1701 and 1744, against wroiigou® 
minds of the people; to listen to their petitions; imprisonment. As the clause was at present 
to alleviate their disticsscs, to adopt every pos- worded, it would bear many constructions 
sible economy and retrenchment ; and not to [ directly opposed to each other, which couls^ 
put the whole population of the country out of* not be decided upon after the passing of the 
the pale of the law. This, and this only, could 1 bill but by a court of justice, 
secure the affections of the people, ana induce Sir A. Pigott also reprobated the obscurity 
them to bear their burdens with fortitude and and ambiguity with which the clause was 
patience. (Hear, hear.) framed. IF this law were to be inflicted upon 

Mr. Lamb and Loid Folkestone mutually ex- the people, they had at least a right to expect . 
plained. that it should be clear and precise. In order 

The Lord Advocate said, that in all the pre- that the difficulty might be removed, he recom- 
ceding acts for the suspension of the Habeas mended that the bill should be recommitted. 
Corpus, from the time of the union of England The Speaker remarked, that in the present 
with Scotland, a clause was introduced in the stage the bill could not be recommitted. * Any 
very same terms as in the present bill. In 1 7 1 5, amendment might be introduced after the thirl 
1 722, and 1 745, the law officers who then sat reading. 

in that House meant to put the people of Scot- Sir A. Pigott then proceeded to state hit 
land out of the pale of the law as much as the opinions generally upon the measure before the 
people of England. A petition had been pie- House. He would not go so far as to aayy that 
sented to the House by a person of the name of he approved of every phrase in the Report Of 
Mr. Arthur, stating, that one of the officers of the Secret Committee ; but after mature consi- 
justice in Scotland had been guilty of some op- deration, as a whole it met with hit entire and 
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bcarly concurrence. He had listened to the ar< 
foments of some, and to the taunts and sneers oi 
others; but his opinion was the more confirmed 
the more he reflected upon the nature of the 
evidence upon which that Report was grounded 
He did not shrink from this declaration, be. 
cause he held it to be a public duty ; and, in 
his judj gment, Ministers would have been liable 
to tne severest censures, had they not made the 
communication to the House that led to the 
appointment of the Committee. (Hear.) So far 
from the Report being an exaggerated statement, 
he was rather inclined to think that it scarcely 
went as far as the evidence would warrant. As 
to the disclosure of that testimony, the Com- 
mittee had wisely determined not to publish it : 
and although much of it was liable to contra- 
diction, yet it was not to be expected that a 
Committee, not administering an oath, should 
obtain information with all the guards of judi- 
cial proceedings. The objection that the evi- 
dence was not annexed to the Report, was 
rather an objection to the nomination of a Com- 
mittee at all ; since the witnesses, if it had been 
deemed prudent, might have been examined at 
die bar of the House. The evils were certainly 
neither light nor trivial, and on account of their 
importance he readily gave his support to the 
bills upon the table for the suppression of secret 
associations, for the prevention of the seduction 
of the army and navy, and for the protection of 
the person of the Prince Regent: but these 
securities were all he considered necessary, and 
therefore he most strongly protested against the 
proposed suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
Act : that measure, the House would recollect, 
was not directed against any particular indivi- 
duals, or against any particular place : but it 
deprived equally all classes of the King’s sub- 
jects of their just rights, and confounded the 
innocent with the guilty. Was it pretended, 
that a single individual of property or conse- 
quence had been concerned with these misera- 
ble wretches ? Or could it be argued, that dread 
of communications between insurgents and fo- 
„ reign hostile powers justified the suspension, 
which was not only dispropoilioned to, but not 
at all calculated to meet the evil? One lion, 
gentleman (Mr. Lamb) had indeed suppoited it 
for a reason never before urged ; that reason was 
not only extraordinary in itself, but still more 
extraordinary from its want of the slightest 
foundation in truth. He had said that the sus- 
pension — this law above the law — was required, 
because the progress of the ordinary law was ar- 
rested by the present disturbed condition of the 
country. This was a pure imagination. Wherein 
the Report would any statement be found to jus- 
tify such an assertion ? And upon wnat peculiar 
evidence, in his exclusive possession, did the 
hon. gentleman found his bold assertion ? ( Hear , 
hear.) We were now upon the ve»*y eve of the 
.Spring Assizes ; the judges were about to open 
their commissions; and yet they were to be 
told that all was in vain, for the progress of the 
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Jaw was arrested, and there was an end of all 
justice and its administration. The Report con- 
fined the disturbances to certain districts, and 
the evidence warranted that conclusion, but the 
remedy was to apply to the whole nation ; : and 
because a few active demagogues had misled 
some manufacturers and artisans, the agricultural 
labourers, and all other peaceful classes, v were 
to be put out of the pale of the law. It was 
enough for him that this extraordinary power 
was capable of abuse : he did not ask who were 
the Ministers, but he would fearlessly state, that 
under circumstances like the present he would 
not intrust such unlimited and uncontrollable 
authority to any Ministers. True it was, that 
unlawful associations existed ; but was it to be 
now said, and to be established as a precedent, 
that whenever it could be proved that a secret 
club, however contemptible, had been formed, 
the tottering weakness of an administration was 
to be bolstered up by a suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act. (Hwr, hear.) Convinced 
as he was, that ninety-nine hundi edths of the 
population were well-disposed to quell the one 
hundredth who might be ill-disposed, he would 
not, by voting for this bill, subject himself to 
the reproach of having aided in this new and 
igi warrantable attack upon the Constitution. 

The Attorney-General addressed the House 
fifm a stiong sense of duty; not because he felt 
peculiarly competent to the task, having, for 
not less than sixteen hours, been engaged in 
procuring the first conviction in this country 
for an offence against the law for the abolition 
of the slave tnde. Although some hon. gentle- 
men on the other side of the House were so 
strenuous in refusing this necessary power to 
any Minister ; yet, if his memory did not fail 
him, our ancestors had not less than nine times 
consented to a suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
Act. The question was, whether the state of 
affairs at present justified a repetition : and in 
his judgi lent there never had been a period of 
our hisrcjv when such an awful combination 
of ciicuniaiances demanded that the Executive 
Government should be armed with additional 
authority. The hon. and learned gentleman who 
spoke last, and other members of the Com- 
mittee who usually sat on the other side of the 
House, had vindicated Ministers from the ab- 
surd charge that they were the contrivers of 
hese plots, and the promoter of these clubs, 
: or their own private purposes : at least, those 
gentlemen, with their high talents and excellent 
discernment, had been made the dunes of this 
humbug:, if it had even been attempted ; for, after 
the fullest inquiry, they were convinced of the 
real dangers to which the country was exposed. 
Surely the infamous and blasphemous oath which 
a learned lord (the Lord Advocate) had pro- 
duced on a former night, and which the Com- 
mittee had excluded from their Report on ac- 
count of the danger to which the witnesses 
would be exposed, was a sufficient proof of the 
extent to which disaffection had been carried. 
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In ordinary times the old law against high trea- which he had received that very day from Not- 
90 b might be sufficient ; but these were not or*- wich. It was a most horribly profi me parody of 
dinary times; and the bills in progress for the the Creed. (Cries of read, read.) ,Nb: & 
suppression of associations, and to prevent the owed it to the dignity of that House not to msttlt 
seduction of the defenders of their country, of it with the reading of so abominable a libel : he 
themselves established the fact. If they were sltould feel it his duty to conceal it till the mat- 
insufficient, he appealed to the other measure for ter came regularly before a Court of Justice ; 
the piotection of the person of the Regent, not and he wOuia then take care that it should be 
from secret plots, not from constructive treasons, read only once, and that for the technics) 
but from direct assassination. (Hear, hear, and purpose of comparing it with the record. (Heat 9 
no , no.) The bill was upon me table, and its hear.) If, however, any gentleman had a Ctr- 
tide would best explain its object. It was com riosity to read it, he would seal its content? in 
plained by some, that this suspension placed all a paper, and leave it on the table of the House, 
the subjects of the Crown at the mercy of the (Hear, hear, hear.) He could assure the Housed 
Minister ; but the provisions disproved tne state- that he had not been inattentive to his duty: there 
ment ; and although the trial of an offender was no one case, which came in that shape that 
might by its means be delayed, it was nothing he could have brought any person to judgment 
mote than was frequently done on the absence on it, before the present time; and it would be 
of a material witness. One right hon. gent, had too much to say, that he could have prevented 
avowed, that under no circumstances would he the Spafields meeting, or the riot that ensued 
place such an instrument in the bands of any from it. Some gentlemen had thought propel* 
Ministers. (No, no.) He was glad to hear to throw ridicule on the Spafields plot : they 
that he was mistaken, for it was time such an ar- , had laughed at the ammunition-stocking ; and 
gument should be abandoned and exploded, asked how a bridge, a Waterloo-bridge, could be 
Those who were at all acquainted with the prac- blown up without sappers or miners. He did 
tice of the criminal law must be awai e, that the j not believe that much mischief could have been 
oi dinary law against tieason was much in favour done; but he did believe there were persons 
of the criminal ; that Certain forms must be ob- who endeavoured to persuade others that they 
scived by the prosecutoi ; and that two wit- could do all the mischief which they undertook 
nesses were required to the ovcit act : this rpn- to do. Nor were those leaders themselves 
dered convictions always difficult; and in the I despicably armed ; and they had taken care to 
case of the traitors recertlv arrested at Glasgow, j provide arms for others, by their intimation that 
ceitain delays allowed by this bill might be ex- 1 the gunsmiths’ and pawnbrokers’ shops were to 
tremely beneficial to the cause of justice in more bebroken open. He certainly was notone of those 
ways than one: although many were apprc- who imagined that they could have effected their 
bended, did it follow that all were secured ! evil purpose. He should be an unfit adviser of 
or might there not still be some ai ch-traitor con- the Crown if he could have been frightened itttO 
cealed, who would be able to take advantage of , so unreasonable a supposition; but he would 
the information, if a speedy trial were to be had ? ask, was it nothing to have alarmed the whole 
With legard to those who were in confinement metropolis ? Was it nothing that might have been 
in London, he was happy to say, that probably done, if they had sallied forth at night, when 
no procrastination would, be necessary in their the citizens were peaceably in their beds ? And 
cases : at least to this he would pledge himself, was it not confessed by one of the rioters them- 
that not one half houi should be wasted between selves, that a premature rashness had defeated 
their arrest and their deliverance. (Hear, hear , their purpose ? It was said, that the present mea- 
hear.) It liad been said, that the law officers of sure would excite alarm. He really believed 
the Crown had been afraid to do their duty, that no honest man throughout the kingdom 
The Solicitor-General had repelled the imputa- would sleep in less consciousness of security, 
tion with the scorn it merited ; and, for himself, though many a villain would be induced to dc- 
he (the Attorney-General) would say, that the sist from his evil designs. (Hear.) 
only fear he had ever entertained was, lest he Lord George Cavendish began by^ saying, that 
should be guilty of a dereliction of his duty, though he felt the utmost abhorrence at tne at- 
and not execute it as became the important trust tack made upon the Pi ince Regent, yet he did 
reposed in him. It was impossible for him to not believe that the outiage, audacious as it Was, 
file an information without having satisfactory had murder for its object. The learned gentle- 
evidence of treason : but though such evidence man had adverted to what had fallen from some 
could not be produced, it did not follow that, gentleman of the Committee : he himself had not 
when so much acknowledged danger existed, a Keen on that Committee ; but he knew that much 
new law should not be passed to meet a new misrepresentation .had been transmitted to k. | 
emergency. He could assure the House, that he (Hear, hear.) The intentions of the personswbe 
had not slumbered in his duty : and that, as far sent it were, doubtless, good ; but their lnttHU 
as his power extended, he had exercised it. He gence was not correct. From what he knew of | 
had not been inattentive to those libellous publi- one district, he thought he might say generally, | 
cations which for some weeks past had deluged that the Committee had not had before it a true I 
all parts of the country. He had now in his picture and character of the country. For hit) 
pocket a most shocking and blasphemous libel, own part, he must complain of that Committee*] 
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He knew of no reason why the county of Derby 
had been singled out for reprobation ; he knew 
that what was said of that county was not the 
fact. (Heart heart hear*) There had, indeed, 
been a Hampden Club in Derby ; but he bettered 
it was not now in existence. It was true, also, 
that a great many persons in Derby and its vici- 
nity had petitioned for Reform in Parliament : 
but they were most of them men of respectabi- 
lity : he must say, therefore, that he thought 
Derby wrongly accused; and he thought the 
same was probably the case with Staffordshire 
and Cheshire. Indeed, he was somewhat sur- 
prised to find the county of York omitted in the 
list of accused counties. He thought the magis- 
trates of Derby, from the specimens he had seen 
of their decision and vigour, were quite compe- 
tent to maintain the peace of the county. He 
had himself seen an instance, where a gang of 
Luddites, who had committed all sorts of depre- 
dations, had been speedily brought to justice ; 
and the county had been tranquil ever since. 
What these magistrates had done before, they I 
would do again ; and certain he was, as far as j 
related to that county, there was no reason for 1 
suspending the Habeas Corpus Act. (Hear.) 

Mr. Banket and Mr. Tierney rose at the same 
moment : there was a loud cry for Mr. Tierney 
to speak: but Mr. Bankes having first caught 
the Speaker’s eye, had, of course, the prece- 
dence. Mr. Bankes then proceeded ; but shouts 
of question, and loud and incessant coughing 
followed. He said, that if the situation of the 
country was such, that the country could not 
be tranquillized without this measure, it ought 
to be passed. (A loud and long yawn from the 
back benches here interrupted the speaker, and 
was the signal for more coughing, so that only 
one more sentence was heard, which was as fol- 
lows Prevention being better than punish 
ment, it would be wise and humane to check the 
disaffected in their career, before they reached 
those excesses which would endanger others’ 
lives and their own. 

When the hon. member sat down, there was 
a pause of some minutes, but nobody rising, the 
cry of question became very vehement, and the 
House divided on the 3d reading; when the 
numbers were— 

Ayes 965 

Noes 103 

Majority —162 

After this, upon the motion of Sir S. Ro - 
miltyt a very important amendment was made 
in the Bill. The effect of it was, to limit 
the operation of the Bill in Scotland as well as in 
England to persons committed to prison for trea- 
son, or suspicion of treason, upon a warrant 
signed by six Privy Councillors, or one of the 
pnncipal Secretaries of State. As the bill stood 
originally, it extended to persons committed by 
any subordinate Magistrate. The bill, as altered, 
is in these words: — “That the Act made in 
Scotland, intituled, 1 An Act foi preventing 
iwrongous imprisonment, and against undue de- 
lays in trials, in so far as the same may be con- 
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strued to relate to the cases of treason, and 
suspicion of treason, with respect to persons 
so committed as aforesaidt be suspended until 
the first day of July, 1817, and that until 
the 1st day of July, 1817, no Judge, Justice 
of the Peace, or other Officer of the Law in 
Scotland, shall liberate, try, or admit to bail, 
any person or persons that is or shall be in pri- 
son within Scotland, ‘ under a warrant or war- 
rants so signed as aforesaid \ for such cause as 
aforesaid, without orders from his Majesty’s 
Privy Council, signed by six of the said Privy 
Council.” — The words printed in Italics were 
added by Amendment. 

Three clauses were then moved, and negatived 
in succession : one, by Sir F. Burdett, that prison- 
ers should be allowed to see their wives or chil- 
dren, on application to the home department, 
and that care should be taken not to confine 
them in damp or unwholesome dungeons ; the 
second, by Mr. W. Smith, was to enable per- 
sons who had been wrongfully imprisoned to 
bring their action within a month after their dis- 
charge ; the third, by Mr. Ponsonbv, which was 
negatived after a division, was, that the act should 
expire on the 20th of May, instead of the 1st of 
July. The numbers on this division were — 


Against the motion 239 

For it 97 

Majority H2 


The House then went into debate on the clause 
of the bill which authorized the removal of pri- 
soners from one gaol to another. 

The Solicitor-General defended the clause. 
He contended, that it was necessary that tjie 
power of removal should be given, as cases 
I might occur in which, from the number of the 
I prisoners, or from their combining together, it 
would be very inconvenient to retain them toge- 
ther in one gaol. In such cases it might be 
proper to remove prisoners from Glocester to 
Hereford, or vice versa ; but care was taken that 
they should suffer no disadvantage by these re- 
movals ; for, if brought to trial, it was provided 
that the proceedings should take place in the 
county in which they were originally committed. 

Mr. Pousonby could not understand why a 
man taken up for treasonable practices in the 
county of Hereford should be imprisoned in 
Glocester. Were not the gaols in the county 
sufficient, or were they destitute of keepers \ li 
there were no gaols m a particular county, or 
no persons to guard them, he could comprehend 
why a prisoner should be sent to another county ; 
but unless some such reason as that he had stated 
existed, the removal was a measure of unneces- 
sary cruelty. 

Mr. Rennet stated, that cases of great hard- 
ship had occurred under the former suspensions 
of the Habeas Corpus Act, in consequence of 
imprisoning persons in distant gaols. 

Mr. B. Bathurst supported the clause, which 
was ordered to stand part of the bill. 

On the question that the bill do pass, 

Mr. Brougham rose, and stated, that s from 
what a right hen. gent, opposite had said, he 
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supposed it Was to be understood, that unless 
the notice of a motion for the renewal of the 
bill were given in the month of May, it would be 
allowed to expire on the 1 st of July. If on< 
week more had been given, the petitions againsi 
the bill would have been most numerbus. 

Mr. Canning observed, that the period of th< 
bill was limited, but that circumstances might 
occur which would render its renewal neces- 
sary. 

Mr. 23 . Bathurst had not said any thing in th< 
course of the debate about the month of May. 
He had given no such pledge. All that he hac 
said was, that as the bill was to expire in July 
the question of its renewal would require somi 
consideration ; and, of course, that notice of th< 
intention of Ministers in that respect would pro- 
bably be given some time before the date to 
which the duration of the bill was limited. 

Loid Stanley said, he had paid particular at- 
tention to what fell from the hon. gentleman, 
and he was confident he had used the words 
“ many weeks.” 

Mr. B. Bathurst was not conscious that he had 
said many weeks j he could not answer for wha 
his right hon. friend t might, under future cir- 
cumstances, determine; but such a question 
would, doubtless, require a notice of a few 
weeks. 

Mr. Brougham wished the hon. gent, to re- 
collect, that the House had gone to a division on 
his declaration. 

Mr. Calvert stated, that the hurry in pass- 
ing the bill afforded no time for presenting peti- 
tions against it. If it had stood over until Mon- 
day, there would have been a meeting of his con- 
stituents, and he doubted not that 20,000 persons 
would have signed a petition praying that the 
bill might not pass. 

Sir C. Monck said, that the petitions would 
be more numerous against this than any other 
measure, were time afforded to the country to 
transmit them. 

On the question that the bill do pass, being 
finally put, the cry of “ No” from the Opposi- 
tion side, was very loudly pronounced ; it lite- 
rally shook the House: but there was no di\ 1- 
sion. The bill was then passed, and ordered to 
the Lords. — Adjourned at half-past 2 . 
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HOUSE OF LORDS* 

Saturday , March 1 . 

The Lord Chancellor took the Woolsack at 
one o’clock. — Soon afterwards the Bill forme 
Suspension of the Habeas Corpus was returned 
Jrom the Commons, with Amendments, to 
which their lordships’ concurrence was required* 
The Amendments were ordered to be taken 
into consideration on Monday, and the Home 
idjoumed. 
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Monday, March 8. 

Habeas Corpus Suspension Bill. 1 Lord 
Holland rose to put a question to the noble lord 
on the woolsack, relative to the effect of the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, and he 
trusted that any irregularity or delay arising 
from the proceeding would be excused, when it 
was considered that the House of Commons had 
not found it necessary to press forward the bil 
for the suspension, with the same pi capitation 
as had been used in the House of Lords. The 
question he wished to ask was — whether, if any 
person detained under this act should be desirous 
to petition Parliament— or, if there should be 
any objection to the petitioning of Parliament, 
from the publicity which this would give to his 
case — whether, if he should be desirous to peti- 
tipn the Sovereign, a peison in such circum- 
stances had a right so to do — and whether he 
was to be debarred the means of so petitioning ? 
This was a question of the utmost importance, 
with reference to the proceeding in which the 
House was at this time engaged ; and as it must 
be the wish, even of those who were most fa- 
vourably disposed towards this measure of sus- 
pension, that its consequences should be under- 
stood, he had no doubt but that the question 
would receive a distinct and explicit answer. 

The Lord Chancellor replied, that if the noble 
lord put the question generally, he had no ob- 
jection to say, that, unless under very particular 
circumstances, he did not know any situation in 
which a subject could be, in which he had not 
the right to petition the Sovereign or the Parlia- 
ment. To a general question he could only 
give a general answer. 

Lord Holland tiusted that the noble lord 
would not take advantage of any want of forma- 
lity in his mode of putting the question : but it 
had happened to him in the course of his official 
duties, to have occasion to discover, that there 
were prisons in which it was a rule to debar die 
prisoners from the use of pen, ink, and paper. 
What he wished therefore to know was, 
whether, if a person detained in prison, should 
be desirous to petition the Sovereign, the gaoler 
, would be justified, or would not be guiky of a 
serious offepce, if he were to prevent the pri- 
soners having the use of pen, ink, and paper, for 
that purpose? 

The Lord Chancellor did not wish to throw 
any difficulty in the way of attaining the clearest 
possible understanding of a subject so important 
as this. His opinion was, that, generally speak- 
iag» ewry person in confinement ought to have 
the benefit of the presumption of innocence till 
found guitar, 59 as to continue fo, him every 
tight and pmiksge of any other Person, so far as 
was emmm with hie Safe custody. (Hear, 
hear.) Ut should be ashamed of himself if he 
were to refuse to eiwwer a question so intimately 
connected with the liberty of the subject as pie* 
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ciselya he could $ but it was impossible for im 
to give any other than a general answer to a ge- 
neral question of that description. 

Earl Grey . — If he understood the noble lord's 
answer, it was this — that a person confined 
under the suspension, would be entitled to state 
his grievances by petition to the Sovereign or 
Parliament ; and, generally, that he would have 
a right to all such privileges as belonged to any 
other subject, so far as was consistent with his 
safe custody. To that extent the answer was 
distinct and satisfactory ; but then the existence 
of the light would be of very little avail, if the 
prisoner were to be deprived of the means of' 
acting upon that right : and therefore he hoped 
that it was to be understood as a consequence 
of the answer, and the existence of the right, 
that the prisoner ought to have the means of 
acting upon it ; and that it would be a breach of 
duty in a gaoler or any other pereon, to deny 
the prisoner the means of making applications by 
petition, to the Parliament or the Sovereign. 
With this undei standing of its meaning and con- 
sequences, he professed himself satisfied with 
the answer. 

The Lord Chancellor admitted *the conse- 
quences to lie as the noble earl had stated them, 
provided the means of petitioning were desired 
bond fide for that puipose, and prcttnce of peti- 
tioning were not made use of as a colour for 
some othei object. 

Eail Grey. — Certainly; it must be bond fide 
for the purpose of petitioning. 

The order of the dav being then read for 
taking into consideration the amendment made 
by the Commons in this bill, 

Earl Darn/ry rose and observed, that the pre- 
cipitation with which their loid ships had hur- 
ried through this measure, was a disgrace to 
their proceedings. The Commons had proceed- 
ed in a much more deliberate manner, and had 
by that means been enabled to rectify an error 
which had escaped their lordships* attention. 
He, in common with others of their lordships, 
had voted on a question for the suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus Act on a former occasion ; 
undei ciicumsunces, however, totally different 
from those of the present times. The country 
was then at war, and there was a committee in 
.his country actually corresponding with the 
enemy. Tnis was a time unquestionably of 
great distress, arising from the badness of the 
last harvest, as Well as other causes. In such 
circumstances, it was impossible but that there 
should be a spirit of discontent in the country, 
of which ill-disposed persons would be ready to 
take advantage ; but the fortitude and patience 
with which the people in genera! had borne 
their distresses, had Deen the subject of com- 
mendation in the speech from the throne ; and 
the only exception, as far as the public ‘Knew, 
was that of the riotous conduct of certain of 
those who attended the meetings at Spafields ; 
but if, in consequence of these meetings, or from 
my other causes, serious danger was apprehend* 
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ed, and a measure of this sort deemed advisable* 
why had not Ministers sooner assembled Parlia- 
ment, instead of suffering these 'dangers to grow 
to maturity? Ministers themselves might be 
' considered as the cause of the outrage against 
the Prince Regent* by their neglect to assemble 
Parliament at an earlier period. Having men- 
tioned the outrage against his Royal Highness, 
he must take the liberty to state, that he did not 
believe there bad been any conspiracy for the 
purpose of assassination. Rut, for men evils as 
these, other remedies would be more proper 
than this suspension, which, without any neces- 
sity for it, had been passed with so much preci- 
pitation. He should move that the amendment 
be read a sd time this day three months, not 
with a view to object to the amendment, but to 
give him an opportunity of recording his protest 
against the bill. 

The Earl of Liverpool did not mean to go 
into the general subject : the only question now 
being, whether the amendment was pioper. — 
The noble earl had said, that the bdl was passed 
through that House with precipitation ; but he, 
as well as the noble carl, had bn former occa- 
sions voted for the suspension of the Habeas 
Coipus Act, and on those occasions the bill had 
been read three times in one day. This, there- 
fore, was not unprecedented ; and jn fact 
more time had been allowed for consideration 
on this than on former occasions. With respect 
to the necessity for resorting to the measure, he 
would only say, that those who had proposed 
it would not have done so if Uiey had not been 
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but not the most respectable* Hfe rather be- 
lieved that the great majority con- 
siderable people in the place had not promtad 
the petition. , 

Earl Grosvenor , in explanation, *Uted» tfyft 
he had not taken upon him to say, mijkofr 
who signed the requisition and the'Jtttitiftn 
were the moat respectable inhabitants* btit,00l£» 
that they were most respectable, and as reaped 
able, he believed, as any in the place. 

The Earl of Rosslyn * — He must be permitted 
to say, that the bill had passed their lordships* 
House, without the deliberation which was due 
to a measure of this nature. The bill, as it 
before stood, had placed the northern part of 
the island in a very different situation from that 
in which it placed the people of' England. The 
Commons, however, had bestowed more atten- 
tion on the measure, and it was owing to then: 
more deliberate proceeding that the mil had not 
passed in such a state as to leave Scotland in a 
worse situation than this part of the united king- 
dom. In the latter country the persons to be aa- 
tained could be kept in custody only by warrant 
of the Secretary of State, or by warrant signed 
by six Privy Councillors. But under the suspend 
sion of the act of wrongous imprisonment in Scot- 
land, any person might be committed and de- 
tained by any magistrate or inferior officer, with- 
out the power on the part of the magistrate to 
bi ing such persons to trial or liberate them, how- 
ever favourable the casemightturn out to be. With- 
out the warrant of the Secretary of State ora, 
Privy Councillor. So that the pepjde of Scotland 
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«ity than Ire did at the present moment. 

Earl Grosvenor. — Hi* nsoUe friend had ob- 
jected to the precipitation with which the mea- 
sure had been hurried through that House, not 
because k was unprecedented, but because tt 
was op this occasion unnecessary. He agreed 
with hip noble friend : and believed that if the 
measure had not passed with so ranch haste multi- 
tudes of petitions would have come up against 
it. Jo the .ancient and loyal town of Chester, 
as soon as the people heard that such a measure 
was in contemplation, a requisition was signed 
by 100 most respectable inhabitants : in conse- 
quence of which a meeting took place at the 
towahall, and at that meeting a petition against 
this measure was agreed to, which petition was 
very soon after signed by upwards of $,000 
most respectable inhabitants. If time had been 
nilowud* petitions would have come up from ail 
quarters of the country. He had no particular 
ohjaation to the amendment;' his objection went 
W the whole of the bill. 

The Bishop of\C^ifrr < *aid, that the noble 
carl, without any intention to misrepresent, had 
gone too far when he had stated that the 100 
persons who had mpei the requisition wore the 
.most respectable inhabitant* of Cheater. Tliat 
jthey were Kspeotehk persons tie did not deny ; 
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the prisoner must have been a matter of personal 
favour. 

The Jx>rd Chancellor desired it to be under- 
stood, that though he bad not expressed hfa 
sentiments as to the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act, be considered himself os being fidiy 
onsible for the measure. He was one who 
a very great deal to do, and woitid not pro- 
bably even now have arid any thing on the sub- 
ject, were it not for the observations of the noble 
earl who had spoke last. He admitted thatnb 
man was more liable to mistake than be wm | 
but he bad given this measure his most amtioos 
attention. The individual who now addressed 
them had, in the course of* hie life, much occa- 
sion to look narrowly into the projects which 
had been in agitation among certain ^persons in 
this country. He had been a good deal con- 
cerned in the measures of 370& He had at that 
-time prosecuted for high treason, because he 
disdained to bring the persons then under pro- 
secution before a jury tor any other crime thtttt 
•that of' which be was .conscientiously satisfied, 
they were guilty. The judges of the country,, 
the Pariiaanent of the country, had stated fits 
crime to be high treason. The bill which was' 
then introduced was brought in by his otitkts 
and ofjthat bill this was nearly a/transcripC. tn 
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addition to the experience which he himself had 
acquired by his practice in Scotch causes, they 
had at that time on the woolsack, a noble lord, 
(Loughborough) well acquainted with the Eng- 
lish law, and particularly well acquainted with 
Scotch law. Lord Loughborough then thought 
the bill right, and he thought it nght, and he still 
thought that this bill was right as it originally 
stood, with reference both to the English law 
and the law of Scotland. With respect to the 
necessity for the measure, he never had been 
more fully convinced of that necessity on any 
occasion, than he was on the present, when the 
design was abroad to destroy all principles of 
religion and morality, bv which alone society 
could subsist. And as for the amendment, he 
begged it might be remembered, that he consi- 
dered the bill as altered for the worse, with 
respect to the individual and the magistrate, 
both in Scotland and in England ; and he voted 
for it only because he thought it necessary that 
the bill should, though in a worse state than be- 
fore, be passed without delay. 

Lord Holland observed, that, granting to the 
friends of the bill that tlieie were causes tor 
alarm, he must still say, that if there was a dis- 
position among any description of men to carp 
at authority, he knew of nothing so necessary 
under these circumstances, as a due attention to 
the character and credit of the two Houses of 
Parliament. The noble lord on the woolsack 
had adverted to the anxious attention which he 
himself had applied in the drawing up of the 
bill ; but as a peer of Parliament, he could not 
help complaining, that the House had been de- 
prircd, in a great measure, of the benefit of that 
deliberation. The noble lord thought that the 
amendment made the bill worse ; but the Com- 
mons, let it be recollected, had thought that it 
made the bill better ; and yet the noble lord had 
never explained to their lordships the grounds 
upon which he had proceeded, and on which 
his opinion rested. Good God, could it be ex- 
pected, that they should be regarded with 
respect and reverence by the people, unless they 
did their duty to that people ? When a pe- 
titioner applied to their lordships, and stated, 
that he was ready by viva voce evidence at their 
bar, to contradict one of the most material parts 
of the Report of their lordships’ committee, the 
noble lord had then insisted on the standing 
orders of the House, and declared that he would 
not sit in it unless its standing orders were sup- 
ported: and yet the noble lord was ready to 
surrender up the liberties of the people to the 
discretion of the Ministers of the Crown, with- 
out any explanation of the # grounds of his opi- 
nion, or any proof of that anxious attention which, 
he said, he had applied to this measure. It had 
been asserted, that measures of this kind had 
always been passed with precipitation ; and the 
reason was, that the danger was imminent. But 
what was their present situation ? After the 
measure had run through their lordships’ 
House with so much rapidity, here they had 
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it again, after the lapse of a week, with a mate- 
rial amendment. The Commons, a much more 
slow, cool, and deliberative body than their 
lordships, (hear, hear J had spent a week in 
the consideration of the measure, and found out 
that the bill was defective. The noble lord had 
said, however, that the alteration was for the 
worse, and upon that principle he ought to 
vote against the amendment. But no, said the 
noble lord, that would be the cause of farther 
delay. The argument would come with a better 
grace if they had not heard it before ; but the 
noble lord had not explained why he thought 
the bill better in its former State. As the Dill 
originally stood he was quite clear that the 
words in the original bill would apply to com- 
mitments by any magistrate. As the words 
now stood, it appeared that England and Scot- 
land were placed in the same situation. But 
as he could not be certain whether he under- 
stood the effect of the amendment, or what 
would have been the consequences by the 
common law of Scotland, he thought it some- 
what haid that these matters had not been fully 
explained to the House. They who had talked 
loudest against any innovation in the Constitu- 
tion, were now the most eager to swallow down 
this bitter cup of the Suspension of the Habeas 
Coipus Act, because it was necessary that 
Ministers should be armed with certain powers; 
and now they voted for an amendment which 
deprived them of pait of the powers which 
they had declared to be necessary. If the 
powers before given to this bill had been dimi- 
nished as to England, as well as with respect 
to Scotland, the amendment would have had his 
approbation : but he certainly did not envy any 
additional security given to Scotland, and he 
thought the exemption of Ireland from this 
measure would do much to conciliate that 
country. He felt that sufficient opportunity 
had not been given to express one half of the 
objections which existed to this measure. 

The Earl of Lauderdale said, that the state 
of the country, as far as he could acquire a 
knowledge of it fiom the most diligent inquiries 
he could make, was most incorrectly described 
in the Report upon which the bill now before 
their lordships had been founded. It was true 
that 20 persons had been apprehended in Scot- 
land ; but they were poor unfortunate men, in 
wretched circumstances, and totally destitute of 
property or influence of any kind. Nothing 
could be more absurd than to suppose the 
meetings of such men capable of producing such 
decree of insecurity in the Government as to 
call for a measure of so extraordinary a nature. 
In fact, there was no proof of any necessity for 
the suspension. Would any noble lord lay his 
hand on his heart and say, ne believed so ge- 
neral a conspiracy as that represented in tne 
Report could exist, and yet that it must be 
dangerous to submit to Parliament any evidence 
respecting it? Surely, in so extensive a con- 
spiracy, some details might be laid before the 
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House, without the danger of disclosing any shewn that the same provision as to Scotland 
thing that might defeat the due course or jus- existed in the bills which passed in .1795 and 
tice, or cause the improper exposure of indivi- 1798 ; and on these occasions no objection had 
duals. Parliament was, however, called upon been made to it. The noble earl who spoke 
to vote away the liberties of the people upon the last had then a seat in that House ; and yet, 
loose statements of a Report which had been with all the consideration he paid to such mea- 
contradicted in material facts. If expressions sures, he had not thought it necessary to call their 
which might be the effect of distress were to be lordships’ attention to this clause. In short, 
taken as evidence of conspiracy, Ministers in all the bills which had passed for suspending 
might find abundance of such proofs daily in the Habeas Corpus Act, and the act against 
the streets of London : but as it had been said wrongous imprisonment in Scotland, this clause 
by a great political economist, that demand is had formed a part, and yet no complaint had 
of no value without the means of supply; so it ever been made on the subject. It might, 
might be said, that a plot is no plot without the therefore, be fairlv inferred, that no in* 
means of executing it. With respect to the convenience had hitherto been experienced 
clause referring to Scotland, the noble and from it. 

learned lord had stated that it stood in the same The Earl of Lauderdale , in explanation, ob- 
words in former bills : but he had not assigned served, that though it was true that he was 
any other reason why it should be inserted in present in that House in the year 1795, when 
the present. Its being wrong was no reason the bill for suspending the Habeas Corpus Act 
for its repetition \ and if it was right, why was passed, it was by no means surprising mat the 
nothing said in its defence ? but the introduc- clause had escaped his and other noble lords’ 
tion or such inconsistent clauses was nothing notice, as the bill went through all its stages in 
new. He recollected when measures of the one day, and no opportunity had been afforded 
some kind were before Parliament on a former for examining its provisions, 
occasion, that he felt it his duty to point out an Earl Grey. — The noble lord who spoke last 
inconsistency in the enactments of a bill as ap- having made some reference to what had fallen 
plicable to England and Scotland, though it from nim on a former occasion, he felt it in- 
was not to be expected that the small minority cumbent on him to trouble their lordships with 
with which he then acted could prevail on the a few observations. The noble lord appeared 
House to alter their view of the general ques- to think, that the only question was as to the 
tion. A bill to prevent seditious meetings was degree of dancer, and that all admitted some 
then brought into Parliament by a clause of danger. He certainly had not stated that there 
which the people of Scotland were liable to be was no danger; but the whole tenour of his 
sent to Botany Bay for the same charge which, argument had been, that there was not a danger 
if ptoved in England, would only have been of such a nature as to call for a measure, tjie 
punished with imprisonment. He then expe- effect of which would be to suspend the hber- 
rienced great difficulty in shewing that such ties of the people. That was the position he 
would be the effect of the bill. No reason had had laid down, and to which he still adhered, 
been stated why these distinctions had been notwithstanding the opinion which the noble 
made; but though he had no objection to the and learned loni on the woolsack had that night 
amendment in the present bill, he should take given. That noble and learned lord had stated, 
thfe opportunity which the question on it af- not only that there was more danger now than 
forded of giving another vote against the mea- in the year 1 794, but more than in the years 
sure. 1715, 1722, 1745, or any former period in 

Earl Bathurst was surprised that the noble which the Habeas Corpus Act had been sus- 
lords on the other side should now attempt to pended. In fine, that the danger of the present 
recur to the Report which had already been period infinitely surpassed any that could exist 
very fully discussed. That there was a certain in those rimes in which the succession to the 
clanger had been admitted by the noble earl op- i throne was at issue ; because what was now to 
posite : the question, therefore, was only a ! be contended for was not whether this or that 
question of degree. Several noble lords nad 1 family should inherit the throne, but whether 
laid much stress on the Report having been the morality and religion which formed the 
contradicted ; but the contradiction applied basis of eveiy government should not be de- 
only to immaterial points, and could not affect I stroyed. He would wish to ask the noble lord, 
the general deductions made by the Committee, whether he really considers this a fair compari- 
There was no doubt of the Union Club at Shef- son of the danger of the two periods ? Whether 
field having passed a resolution referring to the the attempt to substitute another family for that 
Union Club in London. There was as little which reigns over us in viitue of the revolution 
doubt that such a society had been instituted , settlement — a substitution which the noble qpd 
in London : the only error, therefore, in the Re-* learned lord seemed to think would be but of 
port was produced by the Sheffield resolutions, slight importance — would have been a matter of 
and was really of no importance. With regard indifference to the country ? Whether he con- 
to the question now before their lordships, the ceires that the success of any of the descen- 
noble and jkamd lord on the woolsack had . dants of James II. would not have been followed 
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fay the subversion of the laws and liberties of 
the country ? But the noble and learned lord 
says, there is quite a new dangei fiom the cir- 
culation of publications which tend to subvert 
ail the principles of religion. He had not as- 
serted that there was no sort of danger $ but 
what he contended was, that there was none of 
sufficient magnitude to require the extraordi- 
nary measures about to be adopted. The pub- 
lications alluded to weie surely liable to be pro- 
secuted by the existing laws: If the present 
laws coula not reach them, that factjihould be 
proved before new laws were requnyd : but, at 
any rate, whatever danger might be appre- 
hended from irreligious publications, he was 
confident that it could m no way be met by the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act. He 
thought it, however, very extraordinary that 
this charge of infidelity should be so much in- 
sisted on. It was not long since the House had 
heard complaints of a \ery conuaiy nature. 
They had heaid of danger to true religion and 
the cfltoahlished church, from the increase of 
Puritanism and Methodism. The reverend 
bench opposite had always appeared to feel 
most alarm for the establishment from that 
quarter. Indeed, when the number of bible 
and missionary societies, and associations of 
every kind for propagating the Gospel which 
existed, were taken iqto consideration, nothing 
could seem more unfounded and unjust than 
this chaige of irreligion. Instead of danger 
from the want of religion, or from an increase 
of infidelity, the only danger that struck him 
was, what might be apprehended from supersti- 
tion ; for he believed at no fonmer peiiod, since 
the reformation, had superstition so extensively 
prevailed m this Country as at the present mo- 
Ebent. He had admitted, that the right of 
meeting had in some instances been abused, 
and observed that he had no objection to a 
measure to regulate that right, if it weie shewn 
the present laws were insufficient for that pui- 
pose. This was all the length he had gone : 
out the noble lord had said, that the Report 
was in no respect manually contradicted by 
what had come out since it was kid on th *ii 
lordships’ table. In the first place he should 
observe, that they had before them a Report 
detailing statements of the most se. ious nature, 
without one atom of proof to support them : 
but what was tnOre important was, that these 
statements were ducetly impeached. The very 
gist of the Report was, that a society existed 
in London with affiliated brandies in the coun- 
try# , .This the secretary and members pf the 
dub described as the patent society offer to 
disprove# The Lord Mayor and Mr. Alder- 
tnan Goodbehete were ready to be examined at 
the bar, in contradiction of thefetatement in the 
^Report on this subject. But the noble lord 
says this is not a matter of any moment, and 
therefore will not. hear the evidence. In his 
opinion, however, it was one of the nrincipal 
facts, or what somewhere else might oe called 
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& principal feature , froth which thfc 'existence 
of danger had been inferred. Though hfc end 
not disapprove Of the amendment which was 
under consideiution, yet, if an opportunity of- 
fered of opposing a rtjeasure generally omec* 
tionable, he could nut be blamed for availing 
himself of it. If, therefore, his noble Friend 
should, think proper to take the sense of their 
loi dshins on the question, he should have his 
vote. He should wish, however, to ^ know, 
whether any noble lord cpuld explain in what 
situation the people of Scotland would now 
stand undet this Dill. The noble and learned 
lordhad said, that the amendment made the 
bill worse. He must confess that, attending, as 
he had done altogether, to the principle of the 
bill, which he considered ihost objectionable, 
he did not apply Kis mind to the details. 
When the noble viscount, in introducing the 
measure, said that It was not extended to Ire- 
land, but to Great Britain only, he had taken it 
for granted that the people of England and 
Scotland were placed precisely in the same 
situation. As there was a difference, he thought 
that the noble viscount ought to have stated to 
the House what that difference was. The 
question was not, whethei the clause was in- 
serted in the bill of 1795, but whether it ought 
now to be retained? Is the situation of the 
people of Scotland rendered bettei 01 worse by 
the amendment ? He had heard it whispered, 
that the effect would be to lender the law nu- 



with the assertions of some noble lords, that 
the danger was greater in Scotland than in Eng- 
land ? Some explanation ought to be given on 
this point. All he had heard stated was, that 
the bill was the worse for the amendment, 
Jbut how h was worse no noble lord had shewn. 

Eail Damley said, he was not soiry he had 
taken tliis opportunity of opposing the hift, 
but he should not divide the House on his 
motion. 

The motion was then negatived, and the 
amendments were agreed to. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Monday , March S. 

GaMe Laws*] Sir Edward Knatchbull moved 
for and obtained leave to bring in a bill to pre- 
vent persons from going out at night, armed, to 
destroy game ; and to repeal that part of the 
ktf act respecting rogues and yqgabonds# 

The bill was bronjprt up, and read a first time. 

Lancashire Petition.] Mr. IVtibraham 
Bootle presented a petition from detain magis- 
trates, gentry, and clergy, in the hundred^ of 
Bkckbume, in Lancashire, yrhich complained 
of the acts Of persons pretending to be refp; m- 
ers, and the practices of emissaries of disaffec- 
tion* It was his wish that the sentiments of 
thatkrge county ‘should be qnderstpod : and he 
believed they were better expressed by this peti- 
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don, which was drawn up before the Report of country, left their •principles behind them, 
the committee of secrecy, than they were by the (Hear.) This was an extraordinary mode of 
proceedings at Preston. | observing upon an individual. HC .had 

Lord Stanley did not object to the petition, known Mr. Casey for some years, and he Was 
let it das s without a few observa^ sure he was 


tions. He readily admitted that the signatures would renel an imputation on his character \ and 
were veiy respectable ; and he believed that the who would say, that he had exhibited an open, die 
signers expressed their own opinions; but he rect, and manly conduct in public matters, with a 
was yet to learn, how the opinions of gentlemen justprbportion of propriety in private life. (Bear*) 
of one hundred were to be taken as the sense | Preston was said not to speak the sense of thtf 
of a great county, in opposition to the send- county, because it did not speak die sends 
ments of a public meeting, regularly called by ments of some individuals. The requisition 
public advertisement, and where all might at- was for a county meeting, and it was impossible 
tend who pleased. It was asserted, that the to prevent great numbers of persons from at* 
public meeting was not a meeting of freeholders : tending. It was, therefore, a very numerous 
but the requisition called for a general count} meeting; and though it was said that not twenty 
meeting. That county had not for years beer freeholders signed, yet the High Sheriff affixed 
in the practice of petitioning or addressing : i his signature, though he differed from the maucr 
was much divided in politics, which occasioned rity. He had received information on this sub- • 
considerable warmth,, and it had been an object ject quite as respectable as that on the boo. 
to avoid public meetings: but the circumstance member. ( Hear.) He meant no disrespect, but he 
of an address to the Prince Regent was not gave to his information folly as much credit; 
thought likely to excite that warmth. and it was of a contrary tenour to the hon.mera- 

Mr. Ca<u,thorne could vouch for the rcspecta ber's assertions. The sense of the meeting was 
bility of the signatures in Blackburne, and be- decidedly against the address as proposed, 
lieved the majority of the freeholders of tht Mr. Baring thought, that the whole history 
county coincided with the sentiments of the pc- of petitions shewed the necessity of some regu- 
tition. The coupty meeting at Preston was lating enactment respecting county meeting*, 
attended by numbeis of* cotton -spinners and Frequently they spoke only the sense of the 
weavers, with a Mr. Casey, an Irish renegado, rabble of the county-town. The signature of 
whom he believed to be a mischievous character, the High Sheriff was the only satisfaction the 
(Hear.) That was his opinion of him, and of House received. The difficulty occasioned 
some others, who succeeded by noise and num- was, that a few turbulent jacobins might collect 
bers. (Hear.) He believed he Knew Preston as a large assemblage of people to petition, and 
well as the noble loid opposite did. Crowds when the matter was inquired into, it might be 
of cotton-spinneis, and of children, could be found that respectable persons had little or no- 
collected there when any body pleased. He thing to do with it. He knew this to have been 
did not believe that 20 freeholders voted at the case in several public meetings. He const* 
Preston. dered it desirable, not only now, but at all times, 

Mr. Brougham observed, that to lie praised to regulate the mode of holding these meetings, 
by one who had all men's commendation was by ^rhich means the right of petitioning would 
esteemed a high compliment. But this was be more secure, and the weight of petition 
not the case with the respectable indivi- greater. 

dual, Mr. Casey, who was not praised by a Mr. Cawthome rose again. (Cry of spoke$ 
gentleman who had all men's commendations, spoke.) 

lie had however been an ornament to the com- Mr. Birch said, it was too much to say that 
nicrcial world as much as any who attended the this petition spoke the sense of the county.' 
Exchange, or other places of commercial The Preston requisition was from the nobility, 
resort. His misfoi tunes in business, so far from gentry, clergy, freeholders, and others. He 
operating as a diminution of his character, aid not doubt that many had signed the present 
would, he should have thought, have screened petition through the influence of their exo* 
him from personal attacks, which had never in plovers. (“ Not one” from the opposite side*) Hit 
the hours of prosperity been made against him. could not credit that. As to Mr. Casey, he had 
(Hear.) As to his being mischievous, that was never heard any tiling against his character, 
a point to be settled only according the opinions ither as a merchant or a man. (Hear.) Hit 
and principles of individuals. He had been a misfortunes surely furnished no argument against 
powerful advocate of his own opinions ; and him. (Hear.) 

if he had not been a successful one, his name Mr. VPilbraham Bootle observed, that he had 
would not have been mentioned in the House in abstained from all personal remarks or attacks^ 
the yray they heard it. To call tliis gentle- He wished to set himself right with the nobfc 
man a renegado, because he had transferred lord (Stanley.) What. he meant was, that he 
his residence from .Ireland to England, was believed this petition spoke the sense of the 
invidious, and might lead to monstrous in- majority of the county more than the meeting* 
convenience; but more especially, he should ait Preston did. He found fault with the cent 
think; to .those who, pn leaving thyir native duct of nobody. When the hall was opened et 
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Preston, there was a great rush of people of all 
sorts, actuated by curiosity or other motives, 

The petition was ordered to lie on the table. 

The la ns Mr. Horner.] Lord Morpeth 
rose to move a new writ for the borough of St. 
Mawes. Though speeches on such an occa- 
sion were rather unusual in the House ; yet he 
trusted that, under all the circumstances, the 
House would allow him to say a few words on 
the character of his lamented and departed 
friend, whose decease had occasioned the neces- 
sity of this motion The gentleman whose 
death was now universally regretted, had for 
some time past been prevented, by serious 
indisposition, from attending to his professional 
pursuits, or to his duties in that House. He 
had, therefore, been induced to try the effects 
of a warmer and milder climate : but he had 
fallen a victim to a long, lingering, and seveie 
>diseaae. Under the pressure ana affliction of 
his disorder, he yet preserved, undiminished, 
the qualities of his excellent and enlightened 
understanding. If he were to attempt to de- 
scribe the merits and virtues of Mr. Homer’s 
character, he might say, that in the relations of 
a son and of a brother he was most amiable. 
These, however, were topics which did not 
naturally come into the consideration of that 
House ; but they were blended and incorporated 
whh his character as a man in public life, so 
that, alto -ether, his merits became a species of 
public property, and formed an addition to the 
general stock of public virtue. He could ap- 
peal to gentlemen of the same learned profes- 
sion with the deceased member, and to the gen- 
tlemen of that House, for their assent to the 
admiration and regard in which he was held. 
He had himself raised the edifice of his fame on 
good, true, and solid foundations. He was in- 
flexible in his attentions to all great matters of 
justice. He possessed a clear, simple, but nerv- 
ous style of oratory, peculiarly adapted to the 
discussion and elucidation of the public business, 
with which also he combined a great force of 
legal argument. As to his political opinions, 
he did not feel it necessary to mention them ; 
they were sufficiently well known to all, of 
whatever character they were. The gentlemen 
opposite, he was convinced, would allow that 
he never aimed at any undue display of them : and 
at tbe same time he never shewed bitterness of 
feeling, or personal animosity. ( Hears, ) From 
such things his amiable qualities exempted him. 
Short as his contracted span of life had unfortu- 
nately proved, the merits he displayed must be 
regarded as the harbinger of future and more 
matured excellences. His death was a great 
loss to his family and to his friends, to that 
House, and to the country at large. At a time 
when the Constitution of the country was so 
rigorously examined into by*hiany, to expose 
its defects and blemishes, it was a source of 
consolation to see that under it a man, without 
possessing the advantages of hereditary rank, or 
of a large fortune, was yet enabled, by his industry 
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and the cultivation of his talents, to vindicate to 
himself a high station in society, which, he be- 
lieved, was acknowledged by all. He should 
apologize to the House, not for introducing 
this subject, but for his inability to do it justice. 
(Hear.) He then moved the new writ. 

Mr. Canning observed, that in all cases simi- 
lar to the present, he knew of no instance more 
calculated to conciliate the unanimous feeling of 
the House. He had not had the happiness of 
private acquaintanceship and intercourse with 
the lamented member deceased. He had the 
pleasure of knowing him only within those 
walls. During the two last years he had not 
enjoyed the opportunity of witnessing his more 
matured and splendid efforts ; but he had al- 
ways previously anticipated his rising excel- 
lence. He haa recognized his varied know- 
ledge and attainments, his strength of principle, 
the genuineness of his warmth of feeling, 
and the modesty which accompanied his other 
merits, and threw a lustieon them all : securing 
to him at all times a favourable and even partial 
attention, and gaining for him a secure reputation. 
(Hear.) It was not nis (Mr. C/s) desire to mix 
other matters with a topic of this nature ; but 
with his own avowed and notorious opinions re- 
specting the Constitution of this country, he 
might be allowed to say, now when this borough 
was a second time vacated by the loss of great 
talents, that there was at least some consolation 
for theoretical defects, in the circumstance that 
the existing Constitution of Parliament sent them 
such men, occupying such high stations in so- 
ciety, and fitted, after being the ornaments of the 
House, to become the sustainers of the power, 
honour, and glory of the country. (Hear.) He 
was happy in giving his cordial approbation to 
all that had fallen from the noble lord. 

Mr .Manners Sutton rose to bear his testimony 
to the virtues and merits of the lamented, indi- 
vidual whose character had been so justly 
drawn by the noble lord. He had had the ho- 
nour of knowing him, and the satisfaction of 
witnessing his private and public conduct : and 
though he often dissented from him on political 
questions, he could say that no change of 
circumstances, no difference of opinion, ever 
diminished the warm attachment and high re- 
gard lie had for him. The noble loid had justly 
estimated the loss which the country and his 
friends had sustained by his death ; for such a 
combination of commanding talent, of profound 
knowledge, and of strict integrity, had seldom 
been seen or regietted. His lignt hon. friend 
(Mr. Canning) had borne testimony to his cha- 
racter, thougn he professed that he was not 
personally acquainted with him, and had shewn 
a laudable eagerness to do honour to his me- 
mory from a view of his public conduct 5 but it 
was impossible for those who merely knew him 
in public life to have a full idea of his merits, 
or to entertain towards him that affection which 
his private virtues could not fail to inspire. 
Those who knew him best admired him most ; 
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and found their respect for his public virtues 
mixed with affection for that gentleness and in- 
tegrity in private life, which made him not only 
esteemed but beloved. His loss would long 
be severely felt by his friends and the House. 
He (Mr. M. S.) could not expect that he could 
add any thing to the tribute that had already 
been so justly paid. It was from no idea that 
the memory of his lamented friend required his 
praise, that he now pressed forward to offer the 
expression of his feelings to the House; but he 
could not sit silent when an opportunity oc- 
curred of joining his testimony to that of the 
noble lord. He felt that a few words from him 
on such an occasion were as much a debt of 
gratitude as an act of justice. ( Hear , hear.) 

Mr. C. Wynn said, that his noble friend (Lord 
Morpeth), and his right hon. friend who had 
last spoken (Mr. M. Sutton), had expressed 
themselves concerning their departed friend 
with that feeling of affection and esteem which 
did them so much honour, and which was 
heightened by their habits of intimacy, and their 
opportunities of observing his character ; but 
the virtues by which he was distinguished were 
not confined within the circle of nis acquaint- 
ance, or concealed from the view of the world. 
Every one who saw Mr. Ilorner had the means 
of judging of his temper, his mildness, and his 
personal vii tues ; for they were seen by all. He 
carried with him to public life, and into the duties 
and the business of his public station, all that 
gentleness of disposition, all that amenity of 
feeling, which adorned his private life, and en- 
deared him to his private friends. Amidst the 
heats and contests of the House, amidst the ve- 
hemence of political discussion, amidst the 
greatest conflicts of opinion and opposition of 
judgment, he maintained the same mildness and 
serenity of disposition and temper. No eager- 
ness of debate, no warmth of feeling, no enthu- 
siasm for his own opinions, or conviction of the 
errors of others, ever betrayed him into any un- 
candid construction of motives, or any asperity 
towards the conduct of his opponents. His 
loss was great, and would long be regretted. 
( Bear.) 

Sir S. Rom illy hoped that his acquaintance 
with Mr. Horner would plead his excuse for 
the anxiety he felt to say a few woi tis on the 
present occasion. Agreeing with every thing 
that could be said of his private virtues, he would 
not enter on that subject. It was as a public 
man that he would speak of him. Of all the 
great and good qualities for which he was dis- 
tinguished, his attention was turned most to his 
independence of mind and character. From 
this feeling he stored his mind with the treasures 
of useful information ; from this he was Jed to 
apply himself assiduously to the study of our 
internal economy, of the sources of public 
wealth, of our foreign relations, and of all the 
great questions on which, as a legislator, it was 
nis duty to form or express an opinion. From 
the same independence of mind he was led to 
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devote himself to the labours of his profession, 
and to all those branches of knowledge con- 
nected with it; and notwithstanding jhis failure 
in obtaining that success in it which he so well 
merited— notwithstanding that he did not at- 
tain that practice or that reputation which his 
acknowledged talents and his great accumifla- 
tion of legal science deserved— notwithstanding 
the frequent calls made upon his time by other' 
business, and the attention he devoted to public 
affairs, the same spirit of independence led him 
still to prosecute that line of business in which 
his success would have secured him fortune in 
the most honourable though painful and labo- ' 
nous way, and allowed him the free and un- 
shackled exercise of his talents. In the last 1 2 
years, the nation had experienced a loss of 
many of its greatest ornaments— of many of its 
great men. The present, however, was a loss 
connected with circumstances and reflections 
which made a deep impression on the mind, 
and inspired a peculiar degree and kind of re* 
gret. All these great men had had opportune 
ties of displaying tfieir abilities ; they had at- 
tained the summit of their fame, and left a last- 
ing impression on their country ; but his lament- 
ed friend was snatched away from the stage of 
public life before he had shewn the full maturity 
of his talents, and before he had reaped that re- 
putation which would have been their reward. 
The House and his friends saw him improving 
from year to year; they saw him displaying more 
eloquence, more knowledge, more force, every 
additional discussion; but they saw likewise, 
that he had powers which had not been display- 
ed, and they anticipated greater effects from his 
maturer efforts. This hope had been disap- 
pointed, and the greatness of the promise made 
the disappointment doubly severe. If any thing 
could heighten our regret for the loss cf his 
great talents, eloquence, and exertion, it was the 
manner in which they were employed. Sepa- 
rated from their end, eloquence and talents ap-‘ 
peared to him (Sir S.) of small value, or even 
little desirable. Eloquence alone was a transient 
quality, and calculated to procure transient re- 
putation. It only was noble and praiseworthy 
when it was employed in laudable objects; 
when it had for its end the diffusion of know- 
ledge, the promotion of human virtue and hap- 
piness, the dispelling of the clouds of ignorance 
and superstition, the enfranclusement of slaves, 
the support of liberty, the improvement of our 
laws and institutions, the protection of the dis- 
tressed, and extension of improvement. It was 
by such an employment of talents that they be- 
came valuable, ana it was to such objects that 
Mr. Horner directed their efforts. In this way 
he had exerted those abilities that Heaven had 
bestowed, and by $uch an exertion of them 
heightened their value, and aggravated our re- 
gret for their loss, k Hear , hear.) 

Mr. W. Eliot was anxious to join his tribute to 
that which was already paid to the manly inte- 
grity, the dignified eloquence, the public and 
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Private virtues, which distinguished die horn 
gent, whose death was now deplored. 

Mr. C. Grant had known lus lamented friend 
before he had distinguished himself so much as 
he had subsequently done, and could not be si- 
lent when such an opportunity occurred of pay- 
ing a tribute to his memory. Whatever differ- 
ence of opinion they might have on public ques- 
tions, he could suspend that differ* nee to admire 
his talents, his worth, and his virtues. It was not 
his talents alone that were developed in his elo- 
quence. His eloquence* displayed his heart : 
through it was seen his high-minded probity, his 
philanthropy, his benevolence, and all those qua- 
lities which not only exacted applause, but excited 
love. It was the mind that appeared in his speeches 
that gave them character. He would not enter 
into the account of his private life, although his 
private virtues were at least on a level with his 
public merits. Amid all the cares and interests of 
public life ; he never lost his relish foi domestic 
society, or his attachments to family. The last 
time that he (Mr. O.) conversed with him, he 
was anticipating with pleasure the arrival of a 
season of leisure, when he could spend a short 
time in the bosom of his family, and amid the 
endearments of his friends. When he looked 
v at his public or private conduct, his virtues, or 
his talents, he would be allowed to have earned 
applause to which few other men ever entitled 
themselves. (Hear, hear*) 

Lord Lasceliej hoped he should be excused 
for now stating publicly on this melancholy oc- 
casion what he had always stated privately when 
an opportunity occurred. He knew no man 
more valuable, nor any one who would have been 
a greater loss. If any thing could give consola- 
tion to his friends, it was, nowever, the reflec- 
tion, that his talents and integrity were appre- 
ciated ; and that if a vote of the House were re- 
quisite for establishing his reputation, he was 
sure that vote would be unanimous. (Hear, 
hear.) 

The writ was then ordered. 

Seditious Meetings Bile.] The order of 
the day for die second reading of this bill being 
moved. 

The Solicitor-General rose to state some cii- 
cumstances which shewed the necessity of the 
measure. If conspiracy existed, this was the 
best means of limiting its extent. Every sub- 
ject of this bill had formerly been before Parlia- 
ment, which had passed laws to guard against 
the dangers that existed. Nothing could be 
more dangerous than great bodies of men col- 
lected together, and addressed by inflammatory 
harangues, which attributed the distress of the 
country to misgevernment, and endeavoured to 
•convince the people that their grievances could 
only be redressed, and Parliaraoit reformed, by 
physical force, They were engines that were 
always to be dreaded, and might be wrought 
with terrible effect against th; tranquillity and 
good order of society* It was not, however, 
lie intention of the proposers of this measure 
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that it should extend to the prevention of legiti* 
mate and constitutional meetings. The bill 
would not apply to county meetings, nor to 
assemblies convoked by the authority of sheriffs, 
justices of tlie peace, mayors, aldermen, or any 
corporate body. These means of petitioning, 
therefore, would still ^remain s and, he appre- 
hended, would furnish ample opportunity for 
the representation of every political grievance, 
whether real or imaginary. One particular ob- 
ject of the bill also was to allow meetings to be 
holdcn at the requisition of 7 householders, after 
sufficient notice, in order that die individuals so 
calling the meeting might be known. This part 
of' the measure, however, would require consi- 
derable regulation, and it might be proper that a 
power should be vested in the magistrate of pre- 
venting or suppressing such meeting, if the pur- 
pose of it should be the effecting any alteration 
in matters of state, without the consent of the 
King and Parliament ; every such design being 
obviously unlawful. Another point was that Of 
authorizing the magistrate to take into custody 
cvez y person who should propound matter of 
a seditious nature for discussion in a public 
assembly. This provision was adopted in the 
act of 1796. The clause in question would go 
to the extent of prohibiting, under ceitain pe- 
nalties, all meetings exceeaing the rtumber of 
fifty persons, and not called together by any con- 
stituted authority, or at the instance of 7 house- 
holder. It was his intention also to submit an 
additional clause in the committee, referring to a 
point in some degree distinct from the subject- 
matter of the act; and this waB to foibid the 
last-mentioned meetings, namely, those called at 
the requisition of seven householders, from ad- 
journing such meetings to another time or place, 
with a view of evading the notice required at 
their original assembling. The present bill de- 
clared such adjourned meetings to be unlawful 
assemblies, and would subject the offenders to 
puni -ament. The House would see, that the 
measure before them would not at all touch 
those regular and legitimate meetings which 
were convened by the magistracy, or the proper 
local authorities. The act of 1796, which was 
amended in 1799, did apply to lecture rooms 
and debating societies; but this provision was 
construed to be omitted in the latter enactment, 
and to have ceased with the expiration of the 
former. It was proposed, therefore, that this 
provision should oe restored. Some difference 
would be found with regard to its duration, and 
that of the other regulations which it established} 
the duration of this particular enactment being 
temporary, and limited for the period of three 
years. The actof 1794, which was Mill in force, 
furnished a precedent for putting down one so- 
ciety by name ; and it also declared such socie- 
ties as should administer oaths, or other tests, or 
have branch societies, or send delegates, to be 
unlawful assemblies. This, however, did not 
reach the evil as it existed at present ; for these 
societies now were independent of each other. 
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^though many of them had the tame object — n£ the Habeas Corpus Act) but folding that it 
that of exciting insurrection, and overturning was too late to adopt this proceedings the Bill 
the Government of the country. All their pro- having been already read a third til tie# they had 
ceedings were as consistent as though the par- determined, without one dissenting voice* to 
ties of whom these various combinations were petition the House against any further encroach* 
formed acted in direct league and concert. By ments on the Constitution. (Hear.) Under these 
this measure all those ^cieties which commu- circumstances, and agreeing entirely with the 
nicated with each other by means of delegates unanimous vote of bis constituents,, he must 
or missionaries, would be placed on the same feel himself constrained to take the sense of the 
footing as those which professed to be branches House upon this early stage in the progress of 
or affiliations of the same society, and which the measure. 

were already illegal. It was the same evil Sir F. Burdett.— Although he felt no desire 10 
which had before neen attempted to control; anticipate the discussion, which might betaken 
and it was equally necessary to defeat the with more advantage perhaps on a subsequent oc- 
new means devisea of propagating it. The casion, thought it right to declare^ that he should 
bill would likewise go to dissolve one society oppose the principle, as contrary to the corn** 
by name, and this was the society known ditions stipulated for the subject in die Bill sf 
by the name of the Spenceans. He believed Rights. With regard to the propriety of putting 
every member of the House must agree with down political clubs, he felt satisfied that •the 
him, that this society professed principles which measure was resorted to merely in consequence 
were subversive of every thing that was valua- of the numerous petitions which ha^ been re- 
ble or essential to a well constituted State — ceivcd on the subject of Parliamentary Reform, 
principles incompatible with all order and all Nothing was more common, when a public 
government. It might be said, tliat they did grievance was pointed out, than to aav, the pub- 
rot appeal to have established any test, and that . fic make no complaint of it. The public 
their meetings were open. He could not think, » do, however, at last complain pretty loudly $ 
however, that discussions ot such a nature were but he did not think that their voice ought on 
the less dangerous on account of the publicity that account to be stifled. It appeared to him, 
and boldness with which they were entertained. ] that if the Government was conscious of acting 
He had only to add, that the measure would ap- with integrity towards the people, they coula 
ply only to such societies as should be consti- not feel so much alarm at any expression of the 
tuted for purposes of political mischief. . popular voice. There were not less than 600 

Mi. Ponsonby expressed his willingness to petitions on the floor, and he believed there 
postpone the full discussion of this measure to never was an instance of a people display- 
the futuic stages which would be presented in ing so much patience, good order, and obedience 
the Committee, and on the third reading. It to the laws, under the pressure of so much dis* 
was not easy to understand the precise nature of tress. Their conduct took away every pretence 
such a measure at present, compounded as it was for infringing the Constitution ; and he was 
of the acts, with several new additions. He surprised that the absurdity of the SpenCesn 
ceitainly was not aware of any objection to the doctrines did not render gentlemen ashamed of 
provision with regard to the seven householders ; expressing any apprehensions from such a cause, 
and did not think it could operate so as to in- Lord W. Russell conceived it to be his duty, 
terfere injuriously with the constitutional right as a representative, bound to defend the purees 
of the subject to petition the Legislature for a re- and liberties of his constituents, to enter his 
dress of grievances. He should deem it his duty, protest against the present measure. He would 
however, to offer some suggestions on other parts cheerfully give to the Government all the seas- 
of the bill in the Committee ; after which the rity that was consistent with the principles of 
principle would be better understood, and might the Constitution ; but he considered that the 
be debated on the third reading. In the mean House had alreadv, by suspending the law of 
time he would call the attention of the honour- Habeas Corpus and trial by jury, given them 
able and learned gentleman to two clauses in as much power as the Romans gave to a dictator, 
the act of' 1799, oneof which was, in his opinion, when they directed him to provide ne quid res - 
calculated to do good, by inducing those who \publiea detriments capiat. 
had been mistaken to retire from those societies The Hon. Mr. La* u contended, that the Bill, 
against which the law was now to be directed, instead of taking away the right of petition. 
He thought also, that another clause, limiting gave the right ofifee discussion. He could not 
the period within which actions against magis out observe, however, that it contained eoprtw 
strates for their conduct under this act coulabc vision to hinder meetings from being fada kl 
{wrought, might be very properly adopted. The places very near each other on the same day* 
bill, he must likewise observe, as it stood at pre- Such a clause, he thought, would be vary dm* 
sent, appeared to him to be very loosely wonded. suable, in order to. prevent combinations wtnbh 
Mr. Calvert stated, that a most respectable might distract the attention of the magistrates, 
and numerous meeting of the inhabitants of and of the civil and military force of the 
Southwark had just taken place, for the purpose country. (Hear, hear, from the Opposition.) 
of petitioning Parliament against the suspension Sir John Newport said, that m passing a im 
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of this nature, the House should have under their 
consideration every provision intended to be 
introduced, and not leave it to a period when 
they could not go into the discussion. The 
Bill was now in a very imperfect state, and, 
therefore, he should not pronounce his opinions 
on it till he saw it amended in the Committee. 
On this ground he gave his assent to the second 
reading. 

Mr. Calvert then said, that not wishing to 
set up his own judgment against the opinions of 
both sides of the House, he would not insist on 
a division. 

Sir M. fT. Ridley rose and said, that he 
wished to have some explanation from the At- 
torney-General, respecting the meaning and 
operation of that clause in the Bill, which, as it 
appeared to him, would prevent persons from 
resorting to any rooms for the purpose of read- 
ing books, pamphlets, and the daily journals. 
The words of that clause, as applicable to this 
subject, were as follow : — “ And whereas divers 
places have of late been used, under the pre- 
tences of being places of meeting, for the pur- 
pose of reading Books , Tracts , Pamphlets , News- 
papers, or other Publications ; Be it enacted, 
that every house, room or place, which shall 
be opened or used as a place of meeting for the 
purpose of reading books, pamphlets, news- 
papers, or other publications, and to which any 
person shall be admitted by payment of money, 
or by any ticket or token of any kind, delivered 
in consideration of money, or other valuable 
thing, or in consequence of paying, or giving, 
or having paid or given, or having agreed to pay 
or give, any money or other valuable thing, or 
where any money or other valuable thing shall 
be received from any person admitted, either 
under pretence, or for any other cause, or by 
means of any device or contrivance whatever, 
shall be deemed a disorderly house or place , 
unless the same shall have been previously 
licensed, in manner hereinafter mentioned :” — 
(that is to say, by a justice of tire peace, foi 
which license a fee of shall be 

paid); “and the pel son by whom such house, 
room, or place shall be "opened or used for 
any of the purposes aforesaid, shall foifeit 
the sum of for ever;' day or time 

that such house, room, or place, shall be opened 
or used as aforesaid, to such persons as will 
sue for the same, and be otherwise punished as 
the law directs in cases of disorderly homes ; 
and every person finishing or delivering any 
book, pamphlet, newspaper, or other publics 
tion as aforesaid ; ana also every person who 
shall pay, give, collect, or receive, or agree to 
pay, give, collect or receive any money, or 
any thing for or in lespect of the admission of 
any person into any such ho;ue, room, or 
place, shall for every such offence, forfeit the 
sum of .” Now, as the hon. 

baronet read this clause, he conceived that it 
went to prevent persons from resorting to read- 
ing rooms and calculating libraries, for the 
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purpose of reading newspapers and books, which 
would be a most unwarrantable oppression of 
the subject. In the town in which he lived, 
there was a reading room which was frequently 
attended by the most respectable persons ; ana 
yet, under this clause, the person who kept it, 
and the parties who resorted to it, (unless, in- 
deed, it were regularly licensed, which appeared 
to him to be a very arbitrary mode of collecting 
money,) (Hear,) would be liable to be prosecuted. 
( Hear .) But tnis was not his only objection to 
this Bill, he objected to the preamble, which 
stated, “ Whereas assemblies of divers persons, 
collected for the purpose, or under the pretence, 
of deliberating on public grievances, and of 
agreeing on petitions, complaints, remonstrances, 
or other addresses to the Prince Regent, or to 
both Houses of Parliament, have or late been 
made use of to serve the ends of factious and 
seditious persons, to the great danger and dis- 
turbance of the public peace, have produced 
acts of riot, tumult and disorder, ana may be- 
come the means of producing confusion and 
calamities in the nation.” Now, what was this 
but a libel on the whole people of England? 
It asserted that which was not true ; for he main- 
tained, from all that he had seen or heard on 
the subject, that in none of the meetings holden 
for the purpose of petitioning had any acts of 
riot, tumult, or disorder taken place. Theriot 
in the metropolis, on which the Secret Com- 
mittee had founded a great part of their Report, 
did not commence in Spanelds, but was com- 
mitted by some disorderly persons, whose ob- 
ject was totally unconnected with the purposes 
for which meetings had been called in almost 
every part of the kingdom. (Hear.) 

Lord Cochrane presented himself to the notice 
of the House, in older to read an extiact from 
a letter which he had received from a person at 
Glasgow, relative to the object for which the 
meeting in that city had been holden, and to 
shew ihe manner in which some of the persons 
had been treated. The postscript stated, “ that 
it was merely the intention of the persons 
assembled to aevise some method for procuring 
parochial relief, which was not granted in that 
country in the same manner as in England.” 
u The Committee of Glasgow did, in the most 
solemn manner, declare, that no Spencean so- 
cieties had ever existed in that city ; nor had 
they ever heard of the name of the Spenceans 
till they read them in the newspapers.” (Hear, 
hear, and a laugh. ) “ One gentleman, how- 
ever, a man of respectable character, and a use- 
ful member of society, had been seized in his 
own house, at one o’clock in the morning, 
whence he was dragged from kis wife and 
family, and then thrown into a dungeon, where 
he lay on a damp door for two nights. He was 
then examined, and nothing having been proved 
against him, he was liberated.” {Hear, hear.) 
“ Another gentleman had been treated in the 
same manner, and was afterwards restored to 
liberty.” The writer then observed, that the 
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reign of terror had commenced, and that the 
people were exceedingly indignant at the at- 
tempts to ensnare the unwary, which they con- 
ceived were made by the creatures of Govern- 
ment. (Hear.) The noble lord concluded with 
saying, that he understood the Lord Mayor 
had stated, two days ago, that he had furnished 
Ministers with two-thirds of the green bag. It 
might be very convenient for Ministers to divert 
the public mind from the real interests of the 
country, and he (lord C.) firmly believed, that 
the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, and 
other bills, were brought in more for that pur- 
pose than any other. It was necessary, how- 
ever, that the Bill then before the House should 
undergo the strictest discussion before it was 
passed, and that reasons of a weighty nature 
should be given for introducing it. Motives 
ought not, in general, to be imputed to any 
person in that House; but they came with a 
very bad grace from those who were the pro- 
tectors of coiruption. ( Hear J 

Mr. Baring would not object to this measure 
if a clear and decided case could be made out 
for its necessity. He conceived, however, that 
every gentleman in the House was as able to 
judge of the state of the countiy as every 
member of the Committee ; and, certainly, as 
far as his knowledge extended, there was no 
occasion whatever for invading the liberties of 
the people. ( Hear .) He had not the least doubt 
that some blasphemous publications had been 
brought before the Committee; but he could 
not for a moment believe that such publications 
prevailed throughout the country. There never 
was a time within his recollection or reading, 
when there existed a stionger religious feeling 
and veneration for those sacred subjects, the 
detestation of which seemed by the Report to be 
one of the grounds of these proceedings. This 
was a period in which enthusaism seemed to 
have taken hold of the minds of men, and a 
disposition had sprung up in the lower classes 
to dive into unknowable mysteries, and to puz- 
zle themselves with what tney had better leave 
alone. (Hear, hear , and a laugh.) As to the 
riot which followed the meeting at Spafields, a 
veiy inconsiderable p.nt of the population of 
the metropolis had been concerned in it ; half 
a dozen people got down from a waggon, and 
very few joined them on their way to the city. 
With respect to the Spencean plan, he had 
never once heard of it till he saw the Report ; 
and, even then, he knew so little of the founder 
of that sect, that he thought he had been a Mr. 
Spence who wrote a pamphlet a few years ago 
on foreign commerce. Connecting these cn- 
cumstances together, he was decidedly of opinion 
that there had been very great exaggeration in 
the apprehensions of the Committee and of his 

» ’s Ministers. He could not out think, 
the plot or plans, or whatever they 
were to be called, might have been put down, 
if left alone, with perfect security to the Coun- 
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try. (Hear, hear , hear.) It did Qtt appear 
that there was any intention of opposing the 
Bill going into a Committee : ana, therefore, 
he should not deliver his opinions upon it at 
present ; but he could hot suffer it to pass even 
thus far, without stating, that it contained aome 
provisions, which, if ultimately carried, would 
give Ministers a discretionary power over the 
most harmless intercourse of society. (Hear, 
hear J 

Mr. C. W \ Wynn observed, the Report did 
not state that the Spencean societies prevailed 
over every part of the country. It certainly ap- 
peared, however, that the Bui extended farther 
than it could possibly be intended to go. He 
did not think it could be wished that respectable 
rooms and circulating libraries for reading news- 
papers and books should be subject to prosecu- 
tion, unless they were licensed. 

Lord Rancliffe said a few words in opposition 
to the measure, when the Bill was read a second 
time, and referred to a Committee of the whole 
House for the next day. 

Seduction and Treason Bills.] The 
Army and Navy Seduction Bills, and the Bill 
respecting treasonable practices, were read a 
third time and passed. 

Parliamentary Reform.] Sir F. Burdett 
moved, that the Petitions which lay on die 
floor, signed by nearly a million of subscribers, 
should be received. (There appeared to be 
nearly a waggon-load of petitions ; they lay in 
a heap, and almost covered the floor of .the 
Hou3e : there were 600 of them.) 

The Speaker. — Bring them up. ( A laugh.) 

Sir F. Burdett then 'stated, that they were all 
to the same effect ; but after the clerk had read 
the names of Blackbume, Derby, Huddersfield, 
Kingston-uponHulI, Manchester and Salford, 
Bolton-le-moor, Loughborough, Melbourne, it 
appeared that a great proportion of the petitions 
were printed, upon which the Speaker informed 
tlie hon. baronet, that he must take all such 
back ; one also was discovered to be addressed 
to the Prince Regent, which was likewise 
ordered to be returned. 

Mr. Manning rose to order, and observed 
that when the non. baronet knew that he had 
600 petitions to present, he should have con- 
sulted die convenience of the House in ascer- 
taining whether they were printed or no, and 
he trusted that the lion, baronet would be 
cautious for the future. 

After a few words from Sir Francis Burdett, 

The Speaker suggested the propriety of pro- 
ceeding with the petitions some other day, to . 
which Sir Francis acceded; and intimated,, 
that he should then insist on the propriety of I 
receiving printed petitions. '1 

Sergeant Best having objected to the L^. 
and mode of signature in some of the petitions, 

The Speaker observed, that every one ac-J 
quainted with the proceedings of the House a 
knew how much business was done on the faith! 
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The Royal Assent was given by commission 
to the Habeas Corpus Suspension Billy the Malt 
Duty and Offices* Contribution Billy the Malta 
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and confidence reposed in members; it was 
therefore to be expected, that do petition which 
bad once been rejected would be presented a 
second time. 

After some few words from Mr* Law and Sir 
F. Murdett, 

The Speaker again suggested the propriety of 

adjourning to. another occasion the question, | Trade Billy and several private bills. Commis 
that the petition do lie on the table. sioners the Lord Chancellor, Marquis of Win- 

A member having discovered that one whole Chester, and Lord Melville, 
column of signatures was m the same hand- Some farthef evidence was heard on Bayley’s 
writing, and that many signatures were de- Divorce Bill. 

tachea from any petition, moved the adjourn- The Army Seduction Bill, and Treasonable 
ment of the question, in which he was seconded Practices Bill, were brought up from the Com- 
by Mr. Zaw* mons, and read a first time, and ordered to be 

Mr, Qakraft thought it difficult to decide at printed. 

Parliamentary Reform.] Earl Grey pre- 
sented a petition fiom the Burgh of Kilmarnock, 
praying for Retrenchment, and Parliamentary 
Reform, by Annual Parliaments and Universal 
Suffrage. The petition was couched in re- 
spectful language, and he therefore presented 
it ; but friendly as he was to the principle of 
Reform, he trusted he need not say he was 
decidedly adverse to that species oF Reform 
which the petition prayed for. — Laid on the 
table. 

The Earl of Darnley presented a petition 
from the ward of Bjsliopsgate, praying for Re- 
trenchment and Parliamentary Reform. He 
took this opportunity to state that lie was de- 
cidedly adverse to the plan of Reform, or what 
was so called, by Annual Parliaments, and Uni* 
versal Suffrage ; and for this plain reason, that 

. he was convinced such a Reform would soon 

missiole, except in the case of a party who was inevitably lead to confusion and revolution, the 


a single glance that any number of signatures 
was in one handwriting; he extenuated the 
language of the petitions, and thought the 
signatures might have been detached bv acci- 
dent. He considered the proposed adjourn- 
ment as inconvenient. 

After a few words from the Speaker, 

Sergeant Best insisted, that the sending a 
number of signatures in the same handwriting 
was a gross contempt of the House ; and con- 
tended, that if the House wished to preserve to 
the subject the valuable right of petitioning, 
they ought to watch over the due and decent 
exercise of it. 

Sir Francis Burdett explained that the signa» 
tures had been accidentally detached. 

Afer a conversation between the Speaker 
and Sir C. Mottfk , on the subject of signing by 
proxy, Yhich the Speaker declared to be madf- 


missiDie, except in me case or a party wno was inevitably lead to contusion ana revolution, tne 
abroad, and had given a written authority for entire subversion of die Constitution, and then 
that purpose. to a military despotism. But he also believed. 

Lord Cochrane rose to defend the petitions : that it would be dangerous to resist the prayers 

he knew persons in office had frequendy pro- * ’ ** 1 ‘ * c — L_ 

cured signatures to petitions without a top ; and 
as to the expressions made use of in those now 
before the House, he thought no rigid line 
should be drawn when it was considered that 
of the whole House, 90 members were returned 
by a few peers, and 
Lord Palmerston called to order. 

Lord Cochrane said, he spoke in answer to 
some observations from the other side: he 
knew that in the borough of Uchester one hun- 
dred houses had been pulled down, and the 
inhabitants sent to the poor-house. 

Tne Speaker called the noble lord -to order, 
and reminded him that the question was, whe- 
ther the petitions should lie on the table. 

Lord Binning observed, that if the hon. 

! baronet had considered what was due to the 
House and himself, he would iiave delayed a 
day or two, merely to ascertain which of the 
etitions were printed# and which not. 

The debate on the question, whdber die pe- 
ajiould be brought up# was then ad- 
fourned till twnQiW* 


of that mass of petitions which came from the 
temperate and respectable part of the commu- 
nity, and to refuse any Reform whatevei : and 
he therefore expressed his wish, that this peti- 
tion should not only be received, but that, ac- 
cording to its prayer, it should be taken into im- 
mediate and serious consideration. — Laid on 
the table. 

Lord Holland presented a petition from a 
person of the name of Wateis, praying the 
House to abolish capital punishments. (See 
page 17S.)— The petition was laid on the table. 

The King’s Bench Fi oceedings Bill, was 
read a second time. 
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A petition in favour of strengthening the 
hands of Government was presented by General 
Grosvenon from Chester. Ordered to lie on 
the table. 

Mr. Calvert presented a petition from the 
borotgh of Southwark, which was not nume- 
rously signed# owing to wapt of time pnly. He 
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was small, sot exceeding eight or nine, the 
House usually granted this indulgence. He 
had last night objected to the 600 as being too 
many. If the petitions varied in their terms, 
the rule of the House was to order them to be 
read separately. 

Lord Cochrane then presented petitions from 
Kimbolton and Brady, in the Isle of Wight, 
praying for Reform, which were read, and or- 
dered to lie on the table. 

The noble lord presented another from Groo- 
by, in Lincolnshire, praying for Reform. It 
stated, that the House of Commons did not, in 
a true or constitutional sense, represent the 
people; and complained that it tired the pati- 
ence of the nation with debates that had no 
view to public interests. 

Lord Castlereagh objected to its being re- 
ceived on the ground of the objectionable lan- 
guage in which it was couched. 

Sir F. Burdett said the noble lord had given 
no reasons for its rejection. It was allowable 
to tell the House that it did not represent the 
nation, because that was the very ground on 
which petitions for its Reform could consistently 
be offered it. The words might be offensive to 
those who did not concur with the petitioners ; 
but if the petitioners were not allowed to make 
such a statement or complaint, on what pretence 
could they pray for Reform ? 

Lord Binning was for rejecting this petition, 
on the ground of its containing the very phrases 
which caused the rejection of a former one. 

Mr, Brougham denied that the expressions 
were the same as those used in a former peti- 
tion which was rejected. When it was said that 
the House did not legally represent the nation, 
the phrase might be construed to imply, that it 
had not the power to make laws to bind the 
people ; but when it was spited that the repre- 
sentation was not constitutional, it was merdy a 
mode of declaring that there had been depar- 
tures from the Constitution which ought to be 
corrected by bringing it back to its former pu- 
rity. In short, it was nothing else but a way of 
stating the argument for Reform. He wished 
rather to throw open the door to the prayers 
of the people, than to shut it. It was much 
better to receive a petition couched in loose, 
popular, and incorrect language, where no dis- 
respect was intended by it, than to incur the 
imputation of cavilling with the expressions and 
disregarding the complaints of the people. 

Lord Binning said, that upon looking at the 
words of the petition, they would be found to 
be the same as those formerly objected to. 

Mr. B. Bathurst observed, that if*the House 
did not constitutionally represent the people, its 
sitting was unconstitutional, and its acts were 
sot binding, nor could it legally imposwtaxes. 1 
He, therefore, would oppose the reception of 
the petition, as impeaching the power of the 
House, and denying its title to ext *cise its 
functions, particularly the important function of 
taxation. 
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Lord Cochrane contended that the House 
did not represent the people in a constitutional 
sense. 

The Hon. Mr. Ward thought the objection- 
able words implied that the House of Commons 
existed against the law and the Constitution of 
the country. The petition had not been drawn 
up by simple men who were not aware of the 
import of their expressions, but had been penned 
by the same person probably that was the au- 
thor of many others. 

Mr. Calcraft was for receiving the petition, on 
the ground that the petitioners acknowledged 
the virtual authority of* Parliament, by the very 
act of presenting tneir petition to it, although 
they denied its constitutional purity. 

Mr. C. Wynn, in addition to the words that 
were now objected to, stated that the observa- 
tion about the debates of the House would be 
sufficient to render it obnoxious. 

Mr. Lambton did not see how the House 
could reject this petition with any regard to con- 
sistency, while it had received another couched 
in the same expressions. He read the words 
alluded to in a petition from Wick, in York- 
shire; it even went further than the present, 
because it alleged that the House was only a tool 
in the hands of a rapacious and all-grasping oli- 
garchy of boroughmongers. 

Mr. V. Fitzgerald said, that the House should 
make no precedent of receiving insulting peti- 
tions ; and if in its indulgence, or its careless- 
ness, it had allowed any disrespect to be offer- 
ed it formerly, the circumstance of its being 
now pleaded as a reason foi a repetition of the 
insult should only induce it to be more cautious in 
examining whatever was presented to it, and 
more attentive in guarding its dignity. 

The petition was rejected. 

Lord Cochrane presented another petition f i om 
Yorkshire, which, upon being read, was ob- 
jected to by Mr. Wynn , and withdrawn. The 
noble lord said he had others, but as they con- 
fined similar expressions, he would not now 
present them. 

Lord Las c tiles presented a petition for Re- 
form from the West Riding of Yorkshire. — Or- 
dered to lie on the table. 

Game Law>.’ Colonel Wood rose to move 
for leave to bring in a Bill to repeal the 28th of 
Geo. II. in order that the sale of game should be 
made legal. He hoped by this measure to put 
an end to poaching, whicn he allowed to be an 
evil of great magnitude ; destructive to the mo- 
rals, the happiness, and industry of the British 
peasant. Parliament during almost every reign 
had been legislating on the subject of game, and 
had made many uniust and oppressive acts. He 
was fully persuaded, that as long as there was the 
temptation of money in this large town to pro- 
cure luxuries, luxuries would be obtained. He 
then moved, “ that leave be given to bring in a 
bill to repeal the said act, and to make other 
provisions relating to the sale of game.” 

Sir Charles Burrell said, if the game laws 
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were to be altered at all, it should be by a com- 
mittee of a few persons, with the assistance of 
some legal members. The present game laws 
were beneficial, inasmuch as they induced men 
of fortune to reside on their estates ; whereas, 
in other countries, whole tracts of land remain- 
ed uncultivated. He should certainly oppose 
the introduction of the bill. 

Mr. George Bankes contended, that the pre- 
sent system of the game laws contributed to the 
public happiness and the public good. If any 
alterations were to be made, he should suggest 
an increase of the penalty to which qualified 
persons were liable for buying game. 

Mr. Cttrwcn considered that the game laws, 
from beginning to end, were most unjust, oppres- 
sive, and tyrannical, and uttei ly subversive of 
the libei ties of Englishmen. (Hear. ) He would 
wish to see the whole done away, and every 
man restored to his right. If they were to be 
done away, it would tend to promote the quan- 
tity of game, and the sports of gentlemen who 
were interested in it ; but if the total abolition 
could not be agteed upon, it would be better to 
make it extremely penal in the persons who 
would buy game. 

Mr. Long Wellesley thought, that the game 
laws should remain untouched. There were 
lights of forest and rights of chase, which 
were very valuable, but which would be af- 
fected by any alteration. The hon. gentleman 
was proceeding with his observations, when 
cries of question became very general, and he 
sat down. 

Sir Francis Burdett said, if any punishment 
were to be inflicted, it ought to be rather on 
those who induced others to get the game ; but 
it would be better to make it legal to buy it. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn recommended that some re- 
gular and connected system should be adopted, 
and that the House should not resort to tempo- 
rary measures. 

Colonel Woody in reply, observed, that he did 
not wish to go back to those good old times of 
Henry VIII. (as some seemed to think them) 
when it was necessaiy to have a licence to shoot 
crows . It was certain, that at present phea- 
sants weie to be bought and sold in almost 
every poulterer’s shop. — The cries of question 
were here renewed, when the House divided, 
and the numbers were, 

For the motion 46 

Against it 34 

Majority . . — 12 

Renewal of Commissions upon Demise of 
the Crown.] Mr. Ponsonby rose, in pursuance 
of his notice, to call the attention of tne House 
to the situation of persons holding offices under 
the Crown, but who were liable to be removed, 
on the demise of the Crown, unless the successor 
to the Crown should be pleased to continue 
them. The right hon. gentleman stated, that, 
by the 7th of William III., it was enacted, that 
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if, on the demise of the Crown, any Parliament 
should be in existence, it should continue sitting 
for six months afterwards, gutless die successor 
should choose to dissolve It. So, iii the act of 
Anne, it was declared that several high offices, 
therein enumerated, should continue, and that 
the persons holding them should not be deprived 
of the enjoyment of them by die demise of the 
Crown. Now, the object of the bill which he 
intended to submit to the House was, to cairy 
the principle of these two tails into effect, as to 
persons holding offices, civil and military, during 
the pleasure of the Crown. It was a circumv, 
stance in favour of this measure, that it could 
not be considered to be one of party feeling. 
(Hear.) It was impossible to say who would 
be the successor to his Majesty, or who were 
the persons that that successor might wish to 
employ. By the operation of the law as it now ' 
stood, many of the highest officers in the state, 
such as lords-lieutenant, governors and deputy 
governors, justices of the peace, and all persons 
holding commissions in the army ana navy, 
must lose their offices on the demise of the 
Crown, and go through a very expensive pro- 
cess in having them renewed. The sole object 
was, therefore, that all persons holding offices 
during the pleasure of the Crown, should Con- 
tinue to hold such offices, unless the successor 
to the Crown should think proper to remove 
them ; and that it should not be necessary to take 
out any new patents for the renewal. He would 
not then enter more fully into the merits of this 
question ; but should conclude with moving, 
that leave be given to bring in a bill, that all 
persons holding offices, civil and lmhtary, du- 
ring the pleasure of the Crown, in the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, in Wales, 
in the town of Berwick-upon-Tweed, in Guern- 
sey, Jersey, Alderney, and Sark, and in all fo- 
reign colonies and possessions, should continue 
to nold them on the demise of the Crown, un- 
less discharged therefrom by the successor to die 
Crown. — Leave given. 

Lunatic Poor in Ireland.] Mr. Peel 
moved for the appointment of a committee to 
inquire into the state of the lunatic poor in Re- 
land. He stated, that there were some excellent 
institutions in Dublin for the reception of fanatics, 
and among others, the Richmond Lunatic Asy- 
lum s but they had all been so overstocked, that 
local accommodations were become absolutely 
necessary. 

After a few words from Mr. Groker , the ques- 
tion was put, and the committee appointed. 

Seditious Meetings Bill.] The SeHciton • 
General proposed that the blanks should be filled 
up on Thursday, as he had several clauses to pro- 
pose. 

Sir J. Mackintosh presumed that Thnndb 
would also be a proper time for moving am m» 
meats. 

After a few words from Sir C* Mmek% Loud 
Gastlereaghy and Mr. W. Smith^tht Report was 
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VB W rit ® and the Ml committed for further /farther mm for the expenses of the land ter. 
Ttmwirnnniii on Thursday. ' I vice, with the exception of the troops in France, 

I and in the territories of the East India Company. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. I hoped for great reduction of e*. 

Wednesday, dfarck 5. j pease* ^ 

The Earl pf Shaftesbury reported from the I The Chancellor of the Exchequer observed* 
Committee of Privileges mat the claim to the I that he had no objection to the postponement of 
Mbuntnorris peerage was made out. the discussion on any part of the subjec* of die 

Earl Gnsvener presented a petition from military expenditure. He then moved a grant 
Southwark, adopted, as he stated, at a very re- 1 of 100 , 000 /. towards the expenditure of the ord* 
spectable meeting, and numerously signed, pray* nance. — Agreed to. 

ing that no more laws might be passed in re- 1 Scarcity in Ireland.] Mr. Fitzgerald 
stramt of the liberty of the subject.— Laid on moved an address to the Prince Regent, praying 
the table* | that his Royal Highness would be graciously 

Hts lordship then presented five or six other pleased to direct an mqaiiyioto the state of 
petitions in favour of Retrenchment and Reform, food and provisions in Ii eland, for the purpose 
The Earl of Liverpool asked, whether the ] of ascertaining the propriety of suspending for 
* noble tail had read them. ( a time the distilleries from grain in that country. 

Earl Grtrsvenor replied, that he had, and that . Mr. Peel did not consider that stopping the 
they appeared to him such as he might properly I distilleries would throw any great supply into 
present* The words in some of them were ra- 1 the market, whilst it would produce consider- 
thcr strong, but he did not think they ought I able political evil, and very much increase tlie 
to be nicely criticised, especially at a period like I distress of the agriculturists. Steps had been 
thej ^resent. I adopted for importing a quantity of American 

The petitions were laid on the table. I flour into Ireland, for the purpose of increasing 

Seduction and Treasonable Practices j the supply for tbe*peopie, and to be mixed with 
Bx&s.] The Earl of Liverpool observed, with j flour of inferior quality, which, without such a 
reference to the Army and Navy Seduction Bill, mixture, would be useless, 
and Treasonable Practices Bill, that he trusted J Sir J. Newport was fully convinced, that the 
there would be no objection to forward them j stoppage of the licensed distilleries at the pre. 
one ttage this day. He had understood from I sent moment would produce no positive benefit, 
what had been saia 00 a former occasion, that I General Ferguson wished to call the attention 
as to these bills there was no difference of opi- 1 of Government to the state of the Highlands of 
tuon, though there might be some difference re- J Scotland, which were in a condition of extreme 
spectmir the details of the Seditious Meetings I distress. 

BiH St any one, however, wished to make ob- The Chancellor of the Exchequer was ready to 
rotations on the subject of these bills, that might acknowledge the distress which had arisen out 
be dflbe in another stage. of the late unfavourable harvest, but he con- 

Ettd Qrosvemr understood the object these « deued the best remedy for the evil would be, 
bills to bo, to Strengthen the laws as they stood, for Parliament and the Government to use their 
and would not object to them; but had objeo utmost endeavours to preserve the free inter- 
lions to the Seditious Meetings Bilk course between the different parts of the Em- 

The Earl of Lauderdale said, that to the bill pire. In his opinion, on former occasions, Pai- 
tfor extendim* to the Prince Regent the same liament had been too ready to inteifere on this 
security as that which had been given to the I subject ; and the large sums which had been 
Sovereign there could be no objection. He be- *] paid for imports of corn, had opeiated to en* 
Jieved also that there would be no objection made courage foreign growers at the expense of our 
to the other; but if any of their lordships wish- 1 own. 

ed to make any observations respecting it, cor- 1 Mr. Earing agreed that all interference on 
tnildyvliat nu^hedoittfoamw stage of the I the part of Government to prevent scarcities 
MIL >1 was to be deprecated, as they generally did only 

Both bills were then read 1 second time, and ] that which individuals woulct do better without 

noammttrdfor to-morrow. 
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Committee of Supply.] The Chaneslbr 
of.tfae4MN0M rr gmvad * grret*f J©o,s0e/. on- 
mam^SmmPfgam of* civil nature in 'Great! 
Britain, which formed no part of the ordinary 
nhnogesofaheiist^-A^ed^o. 

A re d dkthearJtm moved for AOfr QOQ /. m a 


them. As to the suspension at the mtiilenes, 
,, what he had heard of die right hon. gentleman’s 
I (Mr. Peel) speech was perfectly satisfactory in 
proving that distillation should notJiow be sus- 
pend tSf but he did not see why at an earKer 
period Ministers had not adopted that measure, 
considering the extraordinary duti ess in Eng- 
land and Scotland. 

General MMnllo aid, there was so much very 
inferior gmin in Che North of Ireland, that tf 
distillation were prohibited, she fawner® would 
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be forced to illicit distillation in ordirtocon- 
same it. 

Mr. C. Calvtrt did not understand ho# the 
min in the hands of the distillers was rendered 
unfit for the purposes of human food* as had 
been asserted, nor why spirits could not be ma* 
nufactured from sugai, if there was any neces- 
sity for stopping distillation from grain. 

Mr. Peel explained, that as by malting gram 
was made unfit for ordinary purposes, it would 
be the interest of the distillers to subject their 
com to that process previously to any prohibi- 
tion on distillation being put in force. As for 
distillation from sugar, those who were acquaint- 
ed with the prejudices of the Irish people were 
aware how much they preferred com whiskey to 
sugar whiskey. It would be very difficult to 
get them to consume the latter. Unfortunately, 
even now the prejudice was strong in favour of 
illegal whiskey. 

Mr. Calvert said, that in England less than 
one-fifth of the com used in distilleries was 
malted. 

Mr. V. Fitzgerald said, this was true also with 
regard to Ireland ; but all grain used for that 
purpose which was not malted was crushed in 
mills, which made it unfit for any other pur- 
pose. He could state, that in Ireland, the quan- 
tity of grain unfit for any thing but distillation 
was very great, and that especially in the part 
of the country with which he was connected, 
the farmers had actually sold a great part of 
their inferior grain to distillers, though it had 
been argued in some publications that the grain 
was not used by those persons. 

Mr. Baring wished to know why the distil- 
leries had not been stopped in October last ? 

Mr. Peel said, that no distilleries had begun 
to work till December. It was to be remem- 
bered also, that the Irish Government had no 
power to stop the distilleries by proclamation. 
It might be said they should have assumed that 
power ; but that would not have been enough, 
for they would have done nothing, unless they 
had suspended the article of the Union giving a 
free intercourse between England and Ireland, 
which they did not think themselves warranted 
in doing. 

Mr. M. Fitzgerald then withdrew his motion. 
New Coinage.] Mr. Brougham, seeing the 
right hon. the Master of the Mint in his place, 
wished to move for a certain" paper relating to a 
correspondence which he understood to have 
taken place between the Treasury and the Ma- 
gistracy in the country, on the subject of the 
New Coinage. He had heard that it was of a 
private nature, but that it referred to the rate at 
which the old shillings were to be exchanged. 1 
This rate, as he was informed, was, that all shil- 
lings would be received, however worn or de- 
faced, which were of the standard fineness § but 
that a new criterion had been since established. 
He did not think it could now he felt inepnve- 
irient to answer this question* He admired mfech 
Vol. I. 
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could not help entertaining fini 
to the ultimate succesroftSe n 

His doubts were raiaedVine v 

ference between the value of the mem ceinagn 
and the -Bank tokens now circulating 
and which was no less thjm the 
tween 3s. 6d . and 6s. 8d*> in their rapft ft ta i 
values per ounce of silvan Were it not for i | 
failure of so many predictions as to foe a fl tao 
of a depreciated currency. he should he dii|p0|» 
ed to predict, that that which was of the towejf 
real value must soon drive the other out of A £ ' 
culation. The token might continue to circulatn, 
like. the note, upon credit, but the illicit ooifr 
had nothing but its value to depend on. He 
spoke with some diffidence, but it was not easy 
to see at once how the two things could be oo» 
existent. He doubted the wisdom of undertake 
ing so large an operation, whilst there appeared 
no security against a future rise in foe price of 
silver, which might endanger the whole of foe 
new coinage. Sir Isaac Newton, who, although 
not so high in office as the right hon. gentle* 
man, was however entitled to some-respect if a 
man of science, had held, that %d. profit on foe 
guinea would gradually cause it to disappears 
The argument was much stronger as applied g» 
the new silver currency, when it was considered 
what had been of late years the fluctuations in 
the price of that metal. Such dangers must al* 
ways be apprehended whilst the Bank had it in 
their power, by a dash of the pen as it were, t£* 
raise the market above the Mint price of bullion. 
The sooner, therefore, they were 'allowed (it 
the phrase was) to pay their notes on demand, 
the greater the security to the new com* 
age. To come to a subject of much lest 
impoitance, the execution of foe signs of fofr 
coinage, it was an observation that occurred 
to every body, that his Majesty’s head wai 
extremely ill executed, and utflike, particiK 
larly on the larger pieces. It was observable, 
too, that on the reverse of the medal were to be 
fouled, in very small characters, but easily dis- 
cernible with a magnifying glass, the letters 
W.W. P. {A laugh.) He wished to know Wt ae- 
ther there was any precedent for this, as he kid 
not found that in the last coinage, any<auch 
letters as I. N. had been impressed^ Gaidfcfaf 
Wolsey put a private mark on the King’s coin, * 
and it formed one of the articles of his imp e nds* 
ment. 

Mr. W. W. Pole declared, that if there had 
been any such correspondence as that alluded to 
by the hon. and learned gentleman, tie had 
never heard of it. There bad passed within hi| 
knowledge but one letter relating to the difficulty 
of conducting foe issue and exchange, soar ** 
produce no hardship ta foe subject. Wfehl 
view, it was determined to sfcawty secure i 
structions ; and foe observance of foem Jmgg 
wa$ happy to observe, been foe nfcanpwf g 
Q 
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universal satisfaction to the country. ( Heart 
hear.) He knew not whether any person had 
betrayed his trust in communicating them to the 
learned gentleman ; but he certainly would not 
' consent to furnish him with a copy. He was 
not aware of what he had done to expose him- 
self to the random sarcasms of the learned gen- 
tleman ; and he thought the whole of his obser- 
vations, except so far as they were directed 
personally against him, would have been more 
properly made in the House last session, when 
the measure, which had now become an act of 
the Legislature, was under consideration. When 
the question was before the House, the dangers 
contemplated by the learned gentleman were 
foreseen, and provided against, partly by impos- 
ing a seignorage of 4s on the pound of silver, 
by coining it into 6$s. instead of 62j. ; and also 
by enacting, that silver should no longer be 
'legal tender above 40j. But a good metallic 
circulation must, in his opinion, have of itself a 
tendency to check the rise in the price of bul- 
lion. He had likewise the pleasure of informing 
the learned gentleman, that the Mint was now 
rect iving gold from the Bank to be coined for the 
purpose of enabling them to return to cash pay- 
ments. The Bank was also taking measures to 
recall their silver tokens ; it was not, and never 
had been, intended to keep them running toge- 
ther in circulation. lie could not pass by this 
opportunity without doing justice to the banking 
interest, both in London and Westminster, and 
in every pait of the country. Without their 
active assistance, he sincerely believed the mea- 
sure could never have been completed. The 
whole exchange for Scotland had been transact- 
ed at 62 stations, appointed by the Royal Bank. 
With regard to the ltamed gentleman’s witti- 
cisms upon the execution of the coins, he could 
only say, that the best artists had teen employ- 
ed ; that he was himself disappointed in the 
half-crown : but that he believed the smaller 
pieces were perfectly satisfactory, and equal to 
any former coinage. But with regard to the 
half-crown, he begged to say, that another head 
was in progress. ( A laugh J He could assure 
the hon. gentleman opposite, that the depart- 
ment to which he belonged, would continue 
their efforts till they succeeded in their grand 
work, uninfluenced by any taunts or sneers 
which might be cast at them from the other 
side. With regard to the letters W.W.P., the 
learned gentleman ought to know, that he was 
, authorized by indentures to put what private 
marks he pleased on every piece of the new cur- 
rency. The learned gentleman might make his 
objections, but he would not tell him what were 
those private signs ; but with respect to the 
fact about Cardinal Wolsey, he would And in 
Snellie and Martin Folkes, that was not the 
initial* T.W. which were impressed on one side 
of die grate-pieces issued by the Cardinal, but 
the Cardinal’s cap on die other, which formed 
the ground of the article in his impeachment*— 
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There were no leas than twelve precedents of 
the same thing since the reign of Charles I. * 
and he could assure the learned gentleman, that 
whilst he had the sanction of his Sovereign, he 
would put such private marks on every succeed- 
ing piece of coin as he should think proper. It 
had been said, that the coinage had already cost 
half a million ; but he was happy to express his 
belief, that this sum would cover the whole ex- 
pense of distributing and exchanging it over 
every part of the kingdom. 

Mr. Brougham said, his argument had been 
addressed to the Bank, rather than the Mint; 
and all he desired was the assurance that the 
former were preparing to pay their notes in me- 
tallic currency, and to withdraw their tokens 
from circulation. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer only rose.tO 
state, that he had no knowledge of the corres- 
pondence between the treasury and the magis- 
tracy in the country, the production of which 
was the object of the hon. and learned gentle- 
man’s, inquiry. 

Mr. Curwen bore testimony to the general sa- 
tisfaction which was felt at the manner in which 
the new coinage had been effected and brought 
into circulation. 

After a few observations from Mr. Alderman 
Smith and Lord Cochrane , the question was put 
and negatived. 

At the suggestion of Mr. Brougham , in con- 
sequence of me thinness of the House, Sir F. 
Burdett postponed his motion on the subject of 
the petitions for Reform till to-morrow. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Thursday , March 6. 

Bayley’s Divorce.] Some further evidence 
was heard on the subject of Bayley’s Divorce Bill. 
The evidence of adultery in this case, was a child 
born in six months and a half froih a period 
in which there could have been access of the 
husband. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that this was a 
case of great importance, as not only the di- 
vorce, but the legitimacy or illegitimacy of the 
child must be aetermined upon. He moved, 
that the second reading of the bill be postponed 
till Monday, and that the lords be summoned 
for that day, which was ordered accordingly. 

The Army and Navy Seduction Bill, and 
Treasonable Practices Bill, were, on the morion 
of Lord Melville* committed and reported; Earl 
Grosvenor stating, that he had a remark to make 
on one of the hills, which he should defer till 
to-morrow. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Thursday , March 6. 

There not heing a sufficient number of mem- 
bers present at 4 o’clock, the House adjourned* 
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Friday , March 7. 

The King’s-Bench proceedings bill was com- 
mitted. 

Treason and Seduction Bills.] The Earl 
of Liverpool moved die third readiflg of the 
treason bill. 

Lord Holland stated, that he had considerable 
objection to this, and the other bill for the more 
severe punishment of the offence of seducing 
soldiers and sailors, though he had no objection 
"to the treason bill, in as far as it extended the 
provisions for the security of his Majesty to the 
Prince. Bat in cases where their lordships were 
enacting a law, establishing a capital punish- 
ment, they ought to apply the greatest care and 
attention to the object of making the words as 
clear and plain as possible. The bill went to 
make the act of 09 Geo. III., to which the pre- 
sent i eferred, perpetual ; and it enacted, that it 
should be in all its provisions perpetual, One of 
these provisions being, that it should only be 
temporary. lie was aware that the absurdity of 
the construction, giving perpetuity to that which 
was in its nature temporary, might prevent any 
such construction from being applied ; but in 
cases of this importance, the law ought to be as 
clear and di c tinct as possible. There were acts 
of William III., and of Anne, which it appeared 
to be intended to be revived, and yet that was 
not clearly expressed. Another ciicumstance 
was, that the act of the 39 Geo. TII., reserved 
the punishment of treason as it stood More. ! 
This bill rendered it peipetual in all its provi- 
sions; and yet it ought to be remembeieJ, that 
the punishment in cases of treason had been 
since altered, which might create another ambi- 
guity. But, independent of these objections to 
tne manner of wording some parts of the bill, he 
had objections to the bills themselves. With 
respect to the seducing of the soldiers and sailors, 
there was surely law enough to punish such an 
offence, without this addition. The best altera- 
tion* that could be made was, if possible, to faci- 
litate the means of detection. The difficulty of 
detection was the real evil, and he could not 
well understand how the means of detection 
could be facilitated by augmenting the punish- 
ment. In a Report made m another place, rela- 
tive to the traitorous practices alleged to exist, 
one of the means of seduction was stated to be 
that of the introduction of a foreign force. 
From what quarter did they derive that infor- 
mation ? He could not ascertain that they had 
found any such scheme to be in contemplation 
by the Spencean Philanthropists or Union Clubs. 
The only quarter in which he had found any 
such notion broached, was in a pamphlet said 
to be written by a learned civilian of Oriel Col- ! 
lege, Oxford, ite winch it was most unjustly 
stated, that the object of all reformers was revo- ’ 
lution. Then the pamphlet recommended an 
uiyoii of European Sovereigns against what 
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the learned civilian called devolution $ 
that they had before joined to put dofom revWKfc 
don ary principles in France 5 and the author re* 
marked, that these att senates at 
thus be the meafesof introducing a foreigiratfeefc 
He presumed^ therefore, that this partipa!<$ !$df 
been laid before the committee, and tJ&C v the^ 
concluded from it, that the introchicrioft of 'fo- 
reign troops was fcfte of the plans for sedttrf 
the soldiers fi*om their allegiance ; attd thrift 
was die origin of these absurd fictions. TH 
as to the treason bill, his opinion was, that the 
act which it went to make perpetual, 
never to have existed ; ajid he would have been 
much better satisfied to see & bill brought for- 
wai d to repeal it. He thought that his Majesty 
and the Prince Regent might be satisfied with 
that security wh.i.i Edward III. thought suffi- 
cient, and which was all that was required by 
William III., George I., and George II., in 
times of rebellion and disputed successidft; but 
if that act were to remain on 'the statute-book, 
there was no reason against extending its pro- 
visions to the Prince Regent, though he be- 
lieved in his conscience, that no additional secu- 
rity would be given either to the King or the 
Prince, by this act. 

The Earl of Liverpool did not deny that the 
circumstances of the times were the immediate 
occasion of introducing these bills 5 but inde- 
pendent of these Circumstances, he was clearly 
of opinion, that the acts ought to be made per- 
petual. Then, with respect to the bill for 
punishing the seducing or soldiers from theit 
allegiance with death, he was satisfied that the 
additional severity would be attended with ad* 
vantage, unless it exceeded the moral turpitude 
of the offence. Now, in that view, he believed 
it would hardly be contended that the punish- 
ment was too much for the crime to which it 
was affixed. It was argued, however, that thp 
severity of the punishment would increase the 
difficulty of detection : but then it ought to be 
considered, that the object of the bul was to 
operate by intimidation. The crime was one 
which it might be difficult to prove 5 but, when 
proved, this ought to be the puntshmedt, and 
the commission of the crime might be in a grteat 
measure prevented by apprehension asf't 6 *the 
result. With respect to the treason bill, the 
noble lord had no objection to the extension of 
that security to the Prince Regent which was 
given to the King; but the objection was, that 
the law in question ought to be repealed both as 
to the King and the Pi mce. The act, however, 
only made that treason which, according to the 
current of authority and opinion, was treason 
before. On occasion of the trials which had 
been alluded to on a former night, Chief Justicb 
Eyre,'in*his charge to the grand juiy, and att- 
other judge in his charge to die petty 
stffted this to be treason : and it Was t & 06 ' 
sfftaed, that the jury had acquitted the 
duals, because they thought that fchehf pftteij* 
tags did not come under the law as so stated. 

U2 
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Put to remove all doubt, the act now to be made 
perpetual was passed, and therefore had a ten* 
fancy to put an end to, rather than create con- 
* s tractive treason* But as to the inaccuracy in 
wording some parts of the bill, he had (lo (objec- 
tion to give his consent to the sd reading of the 
hill being put off’ (ill Monday, in order to givi 
ah opportunity to remedy the defects. 

The Lord Chancellor contended, that the ac 
ought to be made perpetual upon the same prin 
ctjfles upon which it was originally enacted. * T ' 
opinion was well known, that the offence 
treason before; but unquestionably the acts 
ought to be clearly worded. 

The sd reading was accordingly postponed. 

The Bail of Liverpool then moved tie third 
reading of the bill for punishing with death the 
seducing of soldiers and sailers from their al 
legiance. 

Earl Grosvenor rose to move, that the ac 
should be continued only for a year, instead o\ 
being made perpetual. The object of the pthei 
bill appeared to be, to strengthen the existing 
law ; but this bill went to perpetuate a sort of 
new treason. For this he saw no necessity 
whatever; and it appeared like a scandalou 
imputation on the soldiers and the people* The 
soldiers, he trusted, were not so easily to be se- 
duced from their allegiance; and tnere were 
but few among the people who could be guilty 
of so heinous an offence as to attempt to seduce 
them. The Only reason for the bill, that he 
could perceive, was the Spafields Bag, with th< 
inscription, w The soldiers are our friends 
treat them kindly.” Suppose a brother or 
friend were to request a soldier to attend him to 
a meeting for petitioning for Parliamentary Re- 
form, Retrenchment, or the more heinous of- 
fence of removing his Majesty’s Ministers, 
would that make him liable to the punishment 
of death l He concluded by moving his amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was negatived without a di- 
vision. 

Lord Holland contended, that the words 
u mutinous meetings,” and others in the bill or 
act, were too indefinite. 

The Lord Chancellor proposed some amend 
menu, to render the meaning of certain parts 
of the hill more definite and distinct. 

These amendmenu were agreed to, and the 
bill was read a third time and passed. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Friday , March 7 . 

Parliamentary Reform.] Mr. Calvert 
presented a petition for Reform from the parish 
of St. John, Hocadey-down. The hon. mem- 
ber praised its moderation.— Ordered to lie on 
the table, < 

The Hob. A. Neville presented a petition for 
Reform from the freeholders- copyholders, 
leaseholders, and other inhabitants of the county 
of Berks. It did not carry its prayer for Reform j 
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to those lengths that certain wild and mischiev- 
ous men demanded. If a motion were made for 
a committee on Reform, it would have the hon. 
member’s concurrence. 

Lord Cochrane strongly objected to the lan- 
guage sometimes employed in designating the 
reformers. Let their arguments be discussed 
and answered, but let not their motives be 
abused, nor their intentions questioned. When 
it was considered that Annual Parliaments were 
held for eoo years, or that every new session 
there was a new election, it dia not seem just 
to say that those who now called for a restora- 
tion of Annual Parliaments meant mischief, and 
must necessarily be designing men.— The petition 
was then read. It prayed for representation 
co-extensive with direct taxation.— Ordered to 
lie on the table. 

Mr. Charles Dundas presented a petition 
from the city of York, praying for Reform and 
Retrenchment.— Ordered to lie on the table. 

Lord Folkestone presented a petition from the 
town of Newbury, in Berkshue, praying for a 
redress of grievances, and a radical Reform in 
Parliament. His lordship added, that the pe- 
titioner, although few m number, were very 
respectable, ana had adopted the prayer foi 
radical Reform with a full knowledge that he 
did not agree with them in that principle.— Or- 
dered to lie on the table. 

Lord Folkestone presented a petition from 
Hoi sham for Reform. The noble lord said, the 
chief magistrates of the borough had refused the 
petitioners the use of the Town-hall to hold theii 
meeting. 

Mr. Hurst had an objection to this petition, 
which was, that a number of the names attached 
to it wcie in the same handwriting. 

The Speaker said, if such were the fact, the 
petition could not be received. 

Sir F. Burdett said, it was only the fancy of 
the hon, member that these were the signatures 
of the same hand; and on such fancies a peti- 
tion from the people should not be refused. 

Lord Ccutlereagh highly disapproved of the 
frauds which had been practised, which had 
brought the right of petitioning into disgrace. 

After some fuidier observations, the petition 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

Sir F. Burdett presented a petition from the 
inhabitants of the town of Belfast, praying for 
Parliamentary Reform. 

s General Mitchell said, it was no more a peti* 
tion from the loyal inhabitants of Belfast, than 
the Spafields petition was from the loyal inha- 
bitants of London. Such a Reform as the peti- 
tioners prayed for would lead to a Revolution. 

Sir F, Burdett replied, that the gallant ge- 
neral had stated nothing against the petition 
which could have any weight. Belfast was in 
every way a most respectable town, and any 
petition coming from it deserved the most 
serious attention. The only kind of repre- 
sentation which Belfast cqjoyed was that of a 
often borough ; therefore nothing was more; 
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natural than that it should apply to the Legisla- 
ture for relief from such an injury. 

The petition was ordered to lie on the table. 

Sir F. Burdcit also presented a petition from 
the joiners and carpenters f praying for Reform. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 

The hon. baronet then postponed the ad- 
journed debate on the petitions for Reform until 
Wednesday next. 

Finance Committee.] Mr. Calerafi in- 
formed the House, that he was desired by a 
right hon. friend to request that his name might 
be struck off the list of the members of the Fi- 
nance Committee, as he could not attend from 
ill health. His indisposition was of such a na- 
ture, that he was advised by his physicians, 
even if he came down to the House, to attena as 
little business as possible. He therefore moved, 
that the name of the Right Hon. George Tierney 
be taken off the Finance Committee. It was 
accordingly done, and Mr. Calcraft appointed 
in his stead. 

Poor-Rates.] Mr. Calerafi said, lie held 
in his hand two petitions on this subject, one 
from Langdon, and the other from Swanagc, in 
Dorsetshire. The petition from Langdon states, 
that the parish contained 575 inhabitants, out of 
which number 409 received parochial relief; 
and the rate this year amounts to 19s. in the 
found , rack-rent on those who could pay. It 
further stated, that every tenant, except one, in 
Langdon, had given notice to quit. That from 
Swanage stated, that there were soo houses in 
that place, not one-seventh of which would be 
able to pay the rates, whicli would this year 
amount to one guinea in the pound ! The parishes 
in question had had some idea of applying to 
the magistrates for a rate in aid on the other 
parishes ; but it was found, on inquiry, chat 
none of these parishes paid less than 7j. or 8j. 
in the pound ; and that they would be utterly 
unable to pay more. A number of gentlemen, 
at the head of whom was Lord Eldon, had ex- 
erted themselves to form a fund, and to employ 
the labouring classes, and had materially as- 
sisted them ; but he was sorry to say that fund 
would, in a few days, be exhausted. He should 
move that these petitions be referred to the 
Committee at present sitting on the poor-laws, 
which Committee he hoped would not separate 
till some effectual steps had been taken ; the 
most effectual which could be taken, he thought, 
would be to render funded property rateable, as 
well as landed property. He was at a loss to 
conceive what greater objection there could be 
to the stating the amount of each public cre- 
ditor’s demand publicly, than there was in pub- 
licly stating the amount of the national debt. 

Lord Castlereagh thought much of this evil 
arose from the system adopted by the fanners 
themselves, who of late years had oeen compro- 
mising between the poor’s-rate and the price of 
labour. In many instances ioj. or more of the 
sum paid for poor’s-rate should be paid for la- 
bour* He considered it as a bad system to re- 
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duce the price of labour beyond its fair pfopoN* 
tion. f ^ 

Mr. Calerafi agreed in part in what had fallen 
from the noble lord, wnjqh applied to 
cultural districts. But the places foam watch 
these petitions came were not of that descrip- 
tion. The inhabitants were prinripaUy eiti- 
ployed m the stone trade, which had entirely* 
failed of late, and caused the distress in question. 

Mr. Cunven repeated his former arguments 
on this subject, and at the same time declared* 
his conviction that the noble lord intended tu* 
meet the subject fairly. v 

Lord Cochrane considered the subject as nfost* i 
important ; it was as die noble lord (Castlereagh y 
had said, that labour was not paid. Formerly, 
at Manchester, a workman received for' 
weaving a web ; now he had 7 j. for the same 
work. His support was drawn from the poor 
rate. These cloths were afterwards sent to 
America, and there sold cheap at the expense? 
of the land-owner in this country. If we wettf 
to carry on commerce at this rate, we had bet- 
ter burn all our ships, or our commerce would 
be our ruin, and by this time twelvemonth no* 
land proprietor would be able to draw a shilling 
from his landed property. He knew but of one' 
remedy : that was, to reduce the interest or the- 
fundholder. 5 

A member said, that out of 7,000,000/., paid' 
for poor-rates in 1815, 300,000/. was spent in ; 
litigating paupers’ settlements i 
Sir C. Burrell wholly dissented from the doc- 
trines of the noble lord. The fundholder bad ft’ 
right to his interest, under his contract with the* 
public. 

Mr. Brougham had leason to know that foil 
some months past the wages of labourers had 
not been more than 4s. a week in Lancashire. 

The petitions were referred to the Committee 
on the Poor Laws. 

■» 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Monday f March 10 . * 

Further evidence was given in- Barley's di- 
vorce case, tending to shew that rile chud yrat 
not that of the husband. On the motion^ of 
the Lord Chancellor i this was ordered to he 
printed alongwith the other evidence, and the 
whole to be taken into connderation on Wed- 
nesday. ft 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Monday , March 10. 

Game Laws.] Sir E. KnatchbuU moved the 
second reading of the Game Preservation Bill,* 
which was read accordingly. 

Police Committee.] The Hon. Mr. Be omf 
moved for the re-appointment of the PwW 1 
Committee. The hon. member said, he>*w 
not anticipate any opposition, nor dM he t h i nk 
it necessary to shew the utility of the me as ure . - 
The motion was agreed to, and the commit-i 
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tee re-appointed, with the addition of two new 

names. 

Scarcity in Irfxand.1 General Mitchell pre 
sented a petition from the borough of Belfast, 
praying for the suspension of distillation from 
gram. He quoted the prices of the Irish mar- 
kets, both iq the northern and southern districts j 
and gave it as his opinion, that they evinced a 
degree of scarcity that called for precaution. 
The question of revenue sunk into insignifi- 
cance when compared with the importance of 
securing food to the people. Tlie spirits that 
were necessary for the consumption of the coun- 
try might be made from sugar ; fi om that sourc 
an equal revenue might be expected. 

The Hon. W* H. Quin was of opinion that 
much of the com used in the distilleries could 
he used Jo t no other purpose whatever, and that 
consequently it would be lost if distillation were 
'suspended. ' It was not applicable, to human 
food. The hon. member quoted the latest 
prices, for the purpose of shewing that the dif- 
ference between the cheapest and the best kinds 
was so great, that the former could not be used 
as an article of subsistence. 

Mr. M. Fitzgerald said, that he was still con- 
vinced that the state of provisions was such in 
Ireland as rendered it expedient to adopt mea- 
sures of precaution, and to call for a stoppage 
of the distilleries. Ministers said, that it was 
now too late to be effectual. Why, then, was 
not distillation suspended earlier ? (j Hear.) 

Mr. Marryat thought, that if we now sus- 
pended distillation, no possible harm could be 
done, and no responsibility was comparatively 
incurred : if we allowed it to proceed, the dan- 
ger might be great, and the responsibility seri- 
ous. (Hear.) 

Mr. Knox declared his conviction, that unless 
some steps were taken by his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters to avert the evil, Ireland would soon, in ad- 
dition to the miseries of famine and pestilence, 
be afflicted with those of tumult and insui rection. 

Sir N. Colthurst said that their wet c no ap- 
prehensions of famine in that part of Ireland 
with which he was immediately connected. 

The petition was read, and ordered to lie on 
the table. 

New South Wales.] Mr. Bennet presented 
a petition from certain respectable settlers in 
New South Wales, not persons who had been 
* sent there on account of crimes committed in 
this country, but actively engaged in agricultural 
ani d commercial pui suits in that colony. The pe- 
tition complained of the system of government, 
and likewise of the harsh and oppressive con- 
duct of the governor. It staled, that their agri- 
cultural interests were injured by the free im- 
portation of com, and the prohibition of distil- 
lation, and” that favours were sheyn to American 
vessels whifch were denied to those belonging to 
British subjects. Some instances of the gover- 
nor’sjarbttrary proceedings were likewise men- 
tioned, mid the petitioners prayed that the ad- 
ministration of the Government might no longer 
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be intrusted to the discretion of a single indi- 
vidual. The hon. member, in moving that the 
petition do lie upon the table, expressed his 
wish that some provision should be made for 
the return of the female convicts after the term 
of their transportation, as he was sure the House 
would hear with disgust, that they had no other 
means than that of prostitution for procuring a 
passage home. 

Lord Gastlereagh rose only at present to say a 
few words for the purpose of guarding the repu- 
tation of the gallant officer (Col. Macquarie) 
from being prejudiced before inquiry. He haa 
filled the office of governor of New South 
Wales many years : he had been brought under 
his (Lord C.’s) notice when at the head of the 
Colonial Department, solely by his personal 
merit : and, he believed, had fulfilled the san- 
guine expectations which were then formed of his 
competency for the due discharge of all the duties 
belonging to that arduous and distant station. 

Mr. Bennet entirely agreed in the high cha- 
racter of Colonel Macquarie. — The petition was 
laid on the table. 

Parliamentary Reform.] General JF>r- 
gujson presented a petition, signed by numerous 
respectable individuals in the town of Aibaroth, 
praying for some improvement in the representa- 
tion of Scotland. The hon. general made some 
remarks on the very imperfect manner in which 
that part of the empire was represented in Par- 
liament; a single county in England (Cornwall) 
returned as many members as the whole or 
Scotland. 

Mr. Brand concurred entirelv in the opinion 
of his hon. friend ; and declared his belief, that 
it was the zealous wish of the great and intelli- 
gent body of the people of Scotland, that a re- 
vision of the existing system was necessary, 
and that there was no ground for alarm in the 
meetings lately held, in ordei to prepare petitions 
for that purpose. 

Mr. Boswell declared his conviction, that 
there was not one considerable landowner who 
was dissatisfied with the present system of re- 
presentation, and he believed that there were 
very few instances of freeholders signing these 
petitions. 

Lord 4. Hamilton could not allow this oppor- 
unity to pass without saying a few words, par- 
ticularly with respect to what the hon. member 
had stated, that all the landholders in Scotland 
were entitled to a vote. He must enter his pro- 
test against that assertion. The voters in that 
country were not commensurate with the land- 
holders. He could not offer himself as an 
authority for what the people of Scotland might 
be satisfied with on this subject ; but he would 
not hesitate to pronounce, that the representa- 
tion of Scotland must be considered almost as a 
nonentity. The numbers entitled to vote bore 
no comparison to the population of the coun- 
try. The boroughs were close, in the worst 
possible sense of the word. 

The Lord Advocate said, that nine-tenths of 
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the people of Scotland did not wish for any 
alteration whatever in the state of the repre- 
sentation. .He had mentioned this fact on a 
former occasion, and would now take leave to 
affirm it again. ( Hear , hear , Jfrom the Oppose 
tion.) If gentlemen doubted the truth of this, 
how did it happen that there was no petition 
•on the table from the landed interest, or from 
corporate bodies, praying for an alteration? 
One or two petitions from obscure individuals 
did not dimmish the strength of this observa- 
tion ; but them was no petition from any meet- 
ing of freeholders, none from the meetings of I 
commissioners of supply, nor from the heritors 
of any one district. As to the petition lately 
presented by the hon. member (Sir R. Fergusson 1 
from the borough of Kirkaldy, it was not signed 
by one of his constituents, and he understood 
that a counter declaration had been 
Scotland, he repeated, was satisfied with tfie re- 
presentation she had-in that House. ( A laugh.) 
It was settled by a Whig Government in 1707, 
when it was thought that the rights of the elect- 
ors were commensurate to the situation of that 
country. The number oF electors, particularly 
in the counties, instead of being diminished, 
had increased since the Union ; indeed, in some 
of the counties the number of electors was now, 
very seriously increasing. {A laugh.) 

Mr. Douglas said, that the observations of| 
the learnedlord were perfectly correct ; and in 
that pait of the country to which he belonged 
they had serious thoughts of petitioning Par- 
liament on this subject, that no alteration should 
take place. (A laugh.) He had that day re- 
ceived a letter from a respectable individual at 
Langham, stating, that a petition had been 
drawn up by a few low people in that town ; 
none of the persons who subscribed it were re- 
spectable, but many of them idle, drunken, and 
profligate. In order, however, to make up by 
numbers what they wanted in character, they 
had proceeded to the charity school, and there 
obtained the^ignatures of all the children who 
could write their names. He did not impute 
to the noble lord, that he meant to mislead the 
public by such low and detestable means; 
but lie stated this fact, in order that gentlemen 
might take the trouble of ascertaining whether 
the petitions they presented were authentic or 
not. 

Sir R. Fergus jon denied that any counter de- 
claration had been signed to the petition he pre- 
sented. To the present petition there coula be 
no objection whatever : it was couched in mild ' 
and temperate language ; but it certainly prayed 
for that which was so painful a subject to the 
learned lord and his adherents-— the most rigid 
economy and retrenchment. {Hear.) 

Sir M. IV. Ridley said* that if the learned 
ford, when he undertook to state the sentiments 
of the people of Scotland on this subject,-had 
mentioned what the actual number of' voters' 
was, it would have been much more satisfactory 
to the House. {Hear.} 
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Mr. Brougham observed, thatthe learned ioriL 
had taken some pains to assure the House,, th&t 
nine-tenths of the people of .Scotland were averse 
to Parliamentary Reform. It was probable it 
m%ht be so ; but it was *&y extraordinaiy 'that 
they should be so very anxious not to him* .Re- 
form. But from whom were these petition 
'against Reform to come ? He was afraid that 
they would ecrome from those who had the 
elective franchise themselves. {Hear, heir.)*' JPt 
was almost impossible that they could emm 
from those who did not possess that right. 1 
learned lord had said, that the 'Whig GovfcrtU 
ment of this country gave such a representation 
to the people of Scotland as they thought 
adapted to their property ; and that the number 
of voters had increased. In counties, perhaps, 
tbjs might be the case ; but the House should 
recollect, that the inhabitants of Scotland ytrere 
nearly doubled since the period of the Union. 
The elective franchise, therefore, should bear 
some proportion to the population of the coun-„ 
try. .As matters stood at present, a man might 
have a landed estate of 20,000/. a year in Scot- 
land, and not have a vote, while others who had 
not an acre of ground might return members. 
{Hear.) 

Lora Binning said, they had heard a great 
deal as to the weight due to these petitions for 
Parliamentary Reform : but the real fact was, 
most of them came from the precise family of 
the distressed manufacturers here, to whom that 
sort of panacea had been held out as a ciune for 
all evils. They should be considered, there- 
fore, as nothing more than a proof of distress 
and disaffection in the manufacturing districts. 
The question of Parliamentary Reform had 
made no way amongst the best educated people 
of Scotland. {Hear, hear, from the Opposition .) 

The petition wae then brought up, read, ana 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Sir R. Fergusson presented £ similar petition 
from Brechin. 

Mr. Curwen could not suffer this opportunity 
to pass without stating wbat he believed to be 
strictly the fact— that in the county of York 
there were 60,000 freeholders, while in Scotland 
there were not above 2,000. {Hear.) He did 
not profess to know what the feelings of the 
great body of the people of Scotland might be 
on this subject, but it would be a most singular 
occurrence if they should petition the House 
against a Reform. If* could not believe that 
they would adopt such an extraordinary pro- 
ceeding until he actually saw the petitions on 
the table. (Hear.) 

Mr. Brand presented a similar petition from 
Montrose. 

Committee of Supply.1 The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer moved, mat the army esti- 
mates, the ordnance estimates, the exchequer 
bills* account, and also tbe treaty of 1615,'ve- 
apecting the pay of the British army id France, 
be referred to the committee of finanefcr 

Lord Palmerston then proposed* mat the 
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number and charge of the land forces should be calculation of 3/. a man for the yeomanry corps 
taken for six months, from the 86th December, in England. He observed, there had never 
1816, to the 84th June, 1817, in order to enable been any question as to the utility of this force ; 
him to bring in the Mutiny Bill. The commit* the events of the last six months nad shewn the 
tee to whom these matters were referred would absolute necessity of keeping it in an efficient 
probably make a report of them, and therefore, state ; and he was happy to say, that these corps 
the discussion should be postponed till after had on all occasions conducted themselves in 
Easter, when the House would have an oppor- snch a manner as fully entitled them to the con-* 
tunity of considering the details* AH that he sideration of that House, and to the thanks' of 
now required of them was, that provision might the natioo at large. (Hear.) 
be made for the service till after Easter, The Sir J. C. Hippisley praised the conduct of the 
general bearing of the estimates was, that a con- yeomanry cavalry or Somersetshire. On two 
wderable reduction had been made. The differ* occasions, a requisition being made at seven in 
enpe of charge between this year and last was the evening, they had assembled to the number 
8,163,000/. As to die numbers, last year they of 400 by nine the next morning, from a dis- 
rated 196,000 men, including the army in trict of 40 miles in extent, and had march- 
Fraoce, and the regiments employed in India ; ed 84 miles to Bristol in very inclement wea- 
tht8 year the number to be rated was 140,000, then The individuals of the present corps were 
including officers and men. The changes to be not rich, and he thought that 4 /. a man would 
made, and the number of men to be disbanded, not be too much. 

would leave a reduction of 26, 1 76 rank and file ; Lord Castlcreagh considered the testimony of 

to which was to be added a farther reduction of the hon. baronet as not beyond the merits of the 
4,800 men, who would be called home from our corps : his Majesty’s Ministers had the highest 
contingent army of occupation in France, at the sense of its importance ; the civil power could 
beginning of April ; so that the total reduction not be supported without so constitutional a 
of rank and file would amount to SQ,976 men. body; and had it not been for this. Ministers 
He should therefore move, that 121,035 men, could not have come to Parliament with esti- 
induding the army in France, and the regiments i mates so low. He hoped the testimony given 
in India, be voted for six months, from the 25th I would animate the services of the body, for 
of December, 1816, to the 24th of June, 1817. which Parliament would no doubt hold out an 
Mr. Calcraft said, he was not then prepared adequate reward ; but those services were less 
to enter into the subject in detail : but, after the heavy now than in time of war, and he thought 
committee had made their report, the House 3/. a man sufficient to carry it on. 
would be able to ascertain what was intended to Mr. Cumuen doubted whether the corps would 
be done by Government., What he understood be rendered more efficient by the grant of war 
was, that they were then only called upon to pay ; but, if the regular estimates were to be 
consent to tbe numbers up to the 24th of June, reduced by the employment of this force, every 
Mr. Cunwen, trusting that the committee one must offer his services to strengthen a body 
above stairs would recommend a farther reduc- so constitutional. 

tion of our enormous military establishment, Mr. Courtenay bore testimony to the merits of 
would abstain from any observations till he saw the lighf horse volunteers, and thought them a 
the Report. He was decidedly of opinion, that very constitutional force, 
all the retrenchments which had been made were Mr. Keck, considering the description of per- 

totally inadequate to the situation of the coun- sons composing these forces, thought that 4/. 
try. (Hear.) was not too large a remuneration. 

Lord Castlereagh said, it would be better to After a few words from Mr. Shtffnar, 
reserve any arguments till the House proceed* Mr. IT. Wynn thought it impossible to pro- 
ed to the discussion after Easter. He should cure the adequate service on the scale of last 
now merely state, that the 26,176 rank and file year’s establishment. He had considered s/. 
included reliefs to foreign garrisons. sufficient ; out after witnessing the situation of 

Mr. Peel, in answer to a question respecting the farmers, he deemed it unreasonable that they 
the forces in Ireland, said, that an assimilation should now serve at their own expense. He 
had taken place in the services of the two coun- suggested the propriety of allowing pay to of- 
triA, and a considerable' saving had been made facers, as those who held commissions were 
in the Irish regiments. qualified for the local militia ; and the object 

The number of men being voted, was inconsiderable, in a pecuniary point of view. 

Lord Palmerston next moved, that a further if 4/. a man should be granted, besides some- 
sum of 837,600/. be granted for the supply in thing on days of muster. 

England, $nd 4f for Ireland. The sum Mr. Calcrqft asked, whether the additional* 
for troops intended to be reduced on the British ! grant of 1 /. a man, amounting altogether to 
establishing^ would be 1 63,600/. s*tthd on the • 17,000/. only, would not be advisable, to satisfy 

Irish «r „ 16,700. These sums being 1 the corps that they did not give up their time in 

agreed vain. He was extremely glad to near the eulo- 

Lord Palmerston then moved, vhat die sum gium that had been pronounced on this body 
of 37, 500/. should be voted for six months, at a of men; the more so, as an army of 70,000 
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regular troops was not warranted in time of with punctuality* Undoubtedly* in all Ms ope* 
peace. (/few, Aeor.) radons, he should take care to engagein 

Mr. 2for/*g doubted whether the appearance that might be prejudicial to the intenwti of this 
of pecuniary compensation (for it was but an country ; but he considered the tqtoSfSfita hi 
appearance) might not lower the character of question to have taken plade, not injuriously to 
the service. In Paris a very efficient corps of i this country, but for a truly Bridsh Object* . It 
40,000 national guards, whose duty was very had been complained, that the specie of thfc 
laborious, received not one sixpence compen- country would be drained away, but the Optra* 
sation ; and yet it was a favourite service, and tion was never likely to produce any great tf* 
the men had a pride in not receiving pay. feet this way ; and as the whole was trow finish* 
Mr. Robinson observed, that the sum propo- ed, nothing more could be dreaded on thijs 
sed was not for a compensation, but for equip- ground. A noble person, of great authority*, 
ment; the expense of which was such, that who chose to instruct the world on subjects or 
small fanners and shopkeepers could not afford this nature every three or four months, had 
it ; the other sum, might, perhaps, be deemed a lately advanced doctrines so absurd, that they 
remuneration, but a very inadequate one, though hardly admitted of an answer. He had cons* 
something was certainly necessary ; for the plained that the operation in question had sent 
corps he belonged to had been out ten days, money out of the country. Why, what did 
and marched to a distance of 60 miles, and ne merchants always do but send money out of the 
thought there could be no degradation in being country ? The noble author had conceived, that 
somewhat indemnified for suen a journey. because mechanics had been prevented from ex- 
Mr. Raring disclaimed any idea of imputing porting their tools, merchants must be prevent* 
a degradation in the receipt of pay. ed from making the most of their money; this. 

The following sums were then voted for 182 however, coula never be prevented; ana it was 
days, from December 25, 1816, to June 24, for the interest of a mercantile country, that it 
1817 : — never should be prevented. The operation in 

For defraying the expenses of vo-7 _ K question had, he was certain, befcn productive 
lunteer cavalry . . . . . 3 7,500 0 of most beneficial effects to this country. * ” 

Ditto for Ireland 15,682 10 The Chancellor of the Exchequer* after cx* 

Chelsea Hospital 25,500 0 plaining that the French Government paid our 

In-pensionersofKilmainhamHospital 8,300 0 army only in the same proportion a* foreign 

Out-pensioners of Chelsea . . . 393,200 0 troops, and that the difference between the 

Ditto of Kilmainham 82,700 0 amount of foreign and British pay would be 

Fiiekch Payment.] The Chancellor of the made up by this country, bore testimony to the* 

Exchequer, after reminding the House that by honour and candour of the hon. gendensan (Mr* 
the treaty of peace a sum of 50 millions of Baring) in the operation he had alluded to; he 
francs was to be paid by France, said, he was to had given his Majesty’s Ministers early inforfna* v 
apply for an authority from the House for the tion concerning the nature of the transaction, 
application of that sum. The regular payment which he had offered entirely to relinquish if 
of last year had enabled Government to save a they deemed it injurious to the interest of the 
considerable sum; and the military chests of country. Government had thought it their doty 
the two armies were so amply provided, that no to state, that so far from considering the opera- 
call would be made before the end of the year, tion as likely to be prejudicial to Great Britain, 

It was with pleasure, therefore, he called on the they thought it highly beneficial, as contributing 
House for the payment of 25 million of franco to the tranquillity of Europe, by enabling the 
to the army under the Duke of Wellington. French Government to fulfil all its engage* 
On the question being put, ments. 

Mr. Cumven asked, whether the French Go- The Chancellor qf the Exchequer moved, that 
vrmmcftt were only to find pay for the troops, a sum off 5,152,000/. be granted to make good 
or clothing and provisions also. outstanding Exchequer Bills. He stated, that* 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied, that at the end of the war, the amount out-stand* 
the whole was to be found, clothing, feeding, ing had been 39,000,000/. ; and at the end of a 
pay, ordinaries, and extraordinaries. , year from that time, they had been reduced to 

Mr. Curnuen expressed his satisfaction, when 19,000,000 /. ; that they now amounted to about 
Mr. Baring took the opportunity of making 12,000,000/., but a great proportion of these 
some observations on certain operations in which were chaiiged on adequate tunas, 
he, with others, had been concerned : lie should A conversation then ensued between Mr. Pon* 
always pursue what he deemed to be right, and sonbg, the Chancellor of the Exchequer , and . 
express his opinions unswayed by clamour or Mr. Bennctf m when the Chancellor of the Em* 
faction ; but a great clamour had been raised on chequer admitted the floating debt to amount 
the subject of a contribution oy way of loan, to 51,000,000/., but that the public had beta 
which had been made to France from various saved 000,000/. by successive reductions of 
parts of the Continent as well as England, though rate of interest on Exchequer Bills, 
it was this very contribution which had enabled To a question from Mr. Baring » ' 

the French Government to fulfil its engagements The Chancellor qf the Exchequer answ e red, 
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dut p reparations were making for removing 
toe difficulties in die currency of Ireland ; but, 
if English currency were introduced, a shilling 
English would he still chpged where a shilling 
Irish was now demanded. 

Mr. Bonsonhy observed the taxes were always 
paid in English currency. 

li680k00Q& were then voted for the discharge 
ot Irish Exchequer Bills, and the House re- 
turned. 

Seditious Meetings Bill.] On the order 
of the day for the further consideration of the 
Report of this Bill, the House resolved into a 
committee, when several verbal amendments 
were proposed, and agreed to without dis- 
cussion* 

On the .clause inflicting the punishment of 
death on such persons as did not disperse within 
one hour after being ordered so to do by a ma- 
gistrate, 

Mr. Gurney rose, and objected to the inflic- 
tion of 30 great a penalty. 

The A ttomey ^General said, that the object of 
this clause was to prevent the meeting of tu- 
multuous assemblies, and to disperse them when 
they met. The clause would operate as a pre- 
ventive, amfit therefore was not likely that the 
actual infliction of the punishment it enacted 
would ever take place. There had been no in- 
stance of any punishment under the act similar 
to the present bill, which passed at a former 
crisis, nor under the riot act. The * apprehen- 
sion of punishment had prevented the offence 5 
but how could it be expected that seditious 
meetings could be dispersed, if, after an hour’s 
notice given by a magistiate, it should still be 
necessary to enter into parlance with the mul- 
titude ? It was necessary to have a definite pe- 
nalty specified, in order that the parties might 
Juow what would be the consequence of their 
continuing longer together ; and the severity of 
the punishment would be a security against the 
violation of the law. 

Sir James Mackintosh considered the argu- 
ment of the learned gentleman a* one of a very 
singular kind. He had insisted on the necessity 1 
of punishing persons offending against the law, 
as if his hon. friend, who had opposed the 
clause, had maintained that there should be no j 
punishment. The question was, whether the I 
punishment of death was the proper punishment j 
for the offence. The hon. and learned gentle- j 
pan had stated, that there had been no instances j 
of punishment under the similar clauses in the j 
riot act, and the act of m5, which, he be- j 
lieved, was the fact; but if there had been no i 
cases of punishment, the reason to be inferred j 
was, that then' had been no occurrence of the ] 
offence- The multiplication of unnecessary sta- ! 
tutes, and the enacting ofpenaltystoo severe in | 
proportion to the offence, only tended to weaken j 
and degrade m authority of the law. The or- ; 
der of the magistrate to disperse, it was sup- 
posed, might be disobeyed. That disobedience 
would either bring the parties offending within j 
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the riot act, or it would not. If it brought 
them within it, then this clause was useless ; for 
what necessity could there be for loading the 
statute book with sanguinary enactments ! If it 
did not bring the parties within the riot act, then 
this bill went farther than that act, by punishing 
a less offence with equal severity. He would 
now ask the committee whether they were pre- 
pared to enact a law more severe than, the most 
sanguinary of the criminal code of this or of any 
other country, namely, the riot act?— a law 
which nothing could excuse but the peculiarly 
difficult circumstances of the period in which it 
was passed. Unless he received a satisfactory 
answei, he would propose to leave out the 
words “ inflicting death without benefit of cler- 
gy,” in order to substitute the punishment of 
u transportation for seven years.” 

The Solicitor^General saw no reason for this 
amendment. The object of the present bill was 
to prevent assembling at all, except under the 
sanction of lawful functionaries, as he might 
call the magistrates, who were to superintend 
such meetings ; and the clause in question gave 
to magistrates authority to disperse meetings so 
assembled, though there might be no actual* 
riot or tumult. The House would bear in mind 
that this bill was not proposed to be permanent, 
like the riot act, but to be passed to remedy a 
temporary evil. The offence was not one for 
which any reasonable excuse could be offered. 
It was not one committed on a sudden impulse 
of passion, 01 inadvertently. The penalty did 
not attach, unless the persons assembled should 
continue together one hour after proclamation 
made by a magistrate for their dispersion. Now, 
unless assembled for some other purpose than 
passing resolutions, or agreeing to petitions, it 
was not probable that any individuals would re- 
sist the order to disperse. This was the effect he 
anticipated, and consequently he expected that 
the punishment enacted never would be inflicted. 
He W’>s far from wishing for sanguinaiy laws, 
but he was convinced that the effect of the pre- 
sent ait would be greatly weakened were any 
alteration to be made in thie clause under consi- 
deration. Many persons, he was persuaded, 
would risk the staying together, if the punish- 
ment wc~e only transportation, who would not 
venture to resist die law if they knew that such 
resistance made them liable to suffer death. 

Mr. Barclay wished to know whether it was 
meant to assert, that when proclamation had 
been made under the riot act, it had always hap- 
pened that the persons assembled dispersed in 
due time, and returned to their homes ! For his 
part he believed the contrary was very frequent- 
ly the case. There having been no punishment 
under the law, was no proof the offence had not 
occurred. In his opinion, the severity of the 
punishment had prevented prosecutions. 

Mr. IV. Smith had been of opinion, that the 
hon. and learned gendeman, (the Solicitor-Ge- 
neral) was one of the last men in the country 
who would lend his support to the enactment oi 
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sangufoary laws; and gave him foil credit for 
the humanity of his intention in that respect — 
He believed* however, that on the present occa- 
sion, the hon. and learned gentleman had suffer- 
ed his understanding to oe misled. Did he 
consider where his argument would stop i If 
deliberation were to be the criterion for inflict- 
ing the penalty proposed in the present case, 
what other crime deliberately committed ought 
not to be punished with death ? The learned 
gentleman was of opinion, that, if the amend- 
ment which had been suggested were adopted, 
the persons improperly assembled would persist 
in staying together ; but he, on the contrary, 
thougnt their obedience would be better secured 
by their conviction that punishment would fol- 
low their offence : for, as had been well observ- 
ed by the hon. gentleman wha spoke last, the 
punishment of death, enacted by the riot act, 
appeared so severe in comparison with the 
crime, that the law had never been enforced. 
Had torture remained the law of this country, 
every argument which had been used by the 
learned gentleman in support of this clause, 
would apply with equal force in favour of that 
horrible practice. Suppose a number of persons 
assembled together, deliberating without any dis- 
order, should, on receiving notice from a magis- 
trate to disperse, venture to continue their deli- 
beration, or to debate whether they ought in- 
stantly to disperse, and it should happen that 
they remained toj^ther some moments more 
than the limited hour, every man so assembled 
would, in that case, be liable to the punishment 
of death. This was a case which might happen. 
Theie was a great distinction with respect to 
the not act. In the case of proclamation under 
it, there was an actual breach of the peace ; and 
if resistance took place, immediate bloodshed 
would follow : but this was not the case under 
the present bill. He did not state this with the 
view of defending the riot act, but to shew the 
difference between the two measures. He hoped 
his hon. friend would move the amendment he 
had suggested. 

Sir C. Hippisley said, it was now a cen- 
tury since the not act had passed, and it had 
proved of the greatest advantage to the State. 
He had recently had personal experience of its 
utility. In the course of last week he had felt 
it to be his duty to read the riot act to an as- 
sembly which, thought not actually riotous and 
tumultuous at the .time, had riotous objects in 
view. Had the act been less penal, he was con- 
vinced he should not have had sufficient influ- 
ence to cause the dispersion of .that assembly. 
He was perfectly confident, that it woe only by 
^his stating to the people the high penalties to 
which they would expose themselves if they 
continued together, that he prevailed -on them to 
separate* It the punishment under the riot act 
had been transportation, he certainly should not 
have succeeded. With regard to the difference 
between the present measure and the riot act, 
the impoitant difference with regard to the 
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number allowed to continue together had not 
been noticed. Under the riot act the number 
was twelve, but by the bill nertr under eonsidet- 
athffl, it was fifty. He wot4d votefbi'thoMghiSlr 
penalty, as he considered it' necessary for the 
peace of die country. r 

Mr. Wynn contended, that on every analogy 
to the laws of England, and to general' justice, 
the penalty for not dispersing ought to he me 
highest inflicted by the law ; for the ofltedet 
was actual rebellion. He declared he would 
vote for the clause as it stood, being convinced 
that the punishment was not dispropoittaoafe 
to the crime* 

Sir JT. Mackintosh agreed with his hoft. 
friend, that such a punishment could only be 
justified on the ground of its being applied to 
rebellion ; byt he contended that the offence was 
not one of that description. When the punish- 
ment of death was inflicted under die riot act, it 
was for actual violence end resistance ; but here 
it was proposed to enact the same punishment 
for the mere non-compliance with the order of 
a magistrate. A century ago, it had been 
though fit to punish resistance to a magistrate 
with death ; but he called upon psay hon. gen- 
tleman to shew an instance in which the law of 
England had made non-compliance with die 
order of a magistrate an offence punishable with 
death. He now moved, that the words “ shall 
suffer deatli as in case of felony, without benefit 
of clergy,” should be left out, fhd the words, 
“ shall suffer transportation for the term of 7 
years,” inserted in their stead. 

Loid Castlcreagh rose to oppose the amend- 
ment. Many gentlemen had appeared disposed 
to seize upon tne present opportunity to disefiss 
the abstract question of crimes and punishments, 
but into that branch of the subject ne should not 
enter. With regard to the riot act, to which 
hon. gentlemen had so strongly objected, he was 
of opinion with- his hon. fnend near him, that 
there was not on the statute book a law which 
had been more advantageous to the country* — 
The question was not whether the principle iff 
the riot act was applied to the present bill, but 
whedier there was a necessity for the measure* 
There was this difference ‘between the two faws,* 
that the riot act wa9 applicable to tumult which, 
had commenced, or was intended ; whereas the 
present bill was intended, not merely to stop the 
incipient but apprehended riot. The honu ba- 
ronet (Sir J. C. Hippisley) had stated to die 
House, that he had dispersed persons bednwe he 
knew they had assembled for a riotous purpose* 
The operation of the riotact was not, therefore, 
merely confined to actual riot. He would eon* 
tend, that whenever resistance should be made 
to the order of a. magistrate under this 
act, there would be such an opposition to^fthe 
law as constituted rebellion : and he would ilk, 
whether it was more prudent, by mitigating the 
penalty, to invite the people to make resista nce, 
or to arm the magistrates with that precautionary 
authority, which would eoable thereto preserve 
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the peace? If the two laws, the riot act and thi 
present bill, were allowed to eo into concurreni 
operation with different penalties, die result 01 
that operation would be the greatest inconsistent 
cies. Suppose in the same held one magistrate 
should omer the people to disperse, under pah 
of transportation, ana in another part of thi 
same field the riot act should be read, it wotilc 
be impossfcle for the persons assembled to know 
to which penalty they were exposing them 
seises. He could conceive nothing worse than 
to leave any doubt on this subject, and therefore 
thought that the House ought to be guided by 
the principle of the riot act. He was confident* 
that the amendment would not be adopted un 
leas it were determined that there should be a 
complete doubt raised as to the situation in which 
persons assembled in opposition to the act 
should stand. 

Mr. John Smith did not recollect the riots in 
1780, but had heard much of the burning oi 
houses, and the other mischiefs they occasioned, 
He felt inclined to think, that the punishment of 
transportation -was calculated to deter rioters 
from offences. He had observed, in cases where 
the punishment of death was enacted for an of- 
fence comparatively slight, that it occasioned 
insuperable difficulties in the way of punishing 
an offender. He knew of no such capital sen- 
tence having, in such cases, been carried into 
execution. 

for the objection vague. His Earned friend had 
spoken of mere non-obedience to the law ; but 
what was the distinction to be drawn between a 
mere non-obedience to the law, and a resistance to 
it ? It was to be particularly considered how the 
clause applied to meetings originally assembled 
illegally, and not called by the notice and signa- 
tures of seven householders. The magistrates 
were authorized to disperse an improper meet- 
hut was the meeting to be allowed to 
and debate on the legal power of the ma- 
gistracy, to oppose the legislature , and to remain 
in deliberation as to what they thought fit to do ? 
He had a high opinion of ms learned friends' 
legal knowledge; but he thought there would be 
great danger it people were to entertain doubts 
Respecting a law. 

Mr. W \ Smith thought transportation suf- 
ficient. 

Mr. Wynn regretted that riots were not soon- 
er stopped, but it was the riot act that enabled 
the military to enter and interfere. If a meeting 
were illegal in its origin, the non-compliance of 
the people with the magistrate's request and 
orders, was a violation oft die laws. To remain 
together when ordered legally to disperse, was 
resistance and rebellion against the law. 

Mr. Sergeant Matt observed, that? according 
to the riot acfct riotous disposition should ap- 
pear to the magistracy; but if the mob did not 
disperse within the prescribed time, punishment 
might follow. That had bated since George I., 
about a century. Why should the clause for 
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capita! punishment be deemed unnecessary,* 
frheft it was enacted, not only by that act, but 
by a subsequent one ? It had oeen found by ex- 
perience, that dangerous crimes were prevented 
hf holding out the threats of the severest pu- 
nishments. 

Mr. Smyth said, that when two sorts of 
punishment were proposed, both of them appa- 
rently effectual for tne object, he should prefer 
the one that was least severe. 

The Committee then divided on Sir J. Mack- 
intosh’s amendment : 

Noes, 70 | Ayes, 26 I Majority against it, 44. 

Sir J. Mackintosh said, he had another amend- 
ment to propose. To various parts of the bill, 
concerning the power of magistrates, he did not 
object ; especially when persons were attempt- 
ing to excite resistance or disaffection to his 
Majesty, or his Majesty's Government, strictly 
speaking. All such efforts, and all writings of 
that nature, he considered inexcusable ; because 
they tended most dangerously to transfer the 
constitutional responsibility of the Ministers to 
the Sovereign himself. He held, with all emi- 
nent writers on the liberty of the press, that pri- 
vate security should be attended to, without 
which society would scarcely be tolerable. He 
had, however, a, strong objection to one clause 
which spoke of hatred to the Government, and 
not simply of the King's Government, and the 
Constitution of the realm. The authors of the 
bill surely could not mean to apply the word 
“ Government” in a sense in which it might be 
:onfused with the administration of the day, the 
liberty of canvassing whose conduct was the 
sacred birth-right of the people. The word 
1 Government,” in the way it was inserted in 
:he act, he considered either mischievous or 
useless. Was it to be distinguished from the 
words " Constitution,” or “ government by 
King, Lords, and Commons,” which last mode 
if expression he valued deeply? The word 
1 Constitution” was sufficient. In the present 
session many petitions had been received against 
the acts botn of the Ministers and of that House, 
when there appeared no studied insult in them. 
He wished, therefore, to let the clause have a full 
fffect, but not to leave the magistrates an im- 
proper di&c ration. He therefore moved, that the 
worn “ Constitution” should be used, and the 
word u Government” omitted. 

The Solicitor-General objected to this, as Go- * 
eminent was a word constantly used in all m- 
lictment8 for sedition and treason, and insurrec- 
lon, and one which every lawyer well under- 
stood. Speaking, therefore, as a lawyer, he 
'ouid say, that he should prefer the word^ 
Government” to the word “ Constitution.”^ 
Hit learned friend did only justice to Ministry, 
when he supposed that they meant not to con- 
fuse Government with Administration. “ Go- 
vernment” was clear legal language. 

Mr. Wynn observed, that by Government 
lust be understood the Government by King, 
<ords, and Commons, as established by law. It 
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would be advisable that a mifngrate should re- 
ceive and notify a regular legal notice of a meet* 
ing before it Was held, which would pretent 
many improprieties; aod, if the magistrates 
acted wron gl y, they would, he apprehended, be 
liable to answer for it before the Court of King’s- 
bench* 

Sir J. Mackintosh said, he understood suffi- 
ciently the legal meaning of the word u Go- 
vernment,” as applied to cases of treason and 
rebellion : but it required more consideration, 
as applied to merely seditious words. To avoid 
errors, it was better to speak of the Constitu- 
tion of Government, or of the King’s Go- 
vernment. 

Mr. W. Smith made two objections to the 
clause : first, he thought it improper to lodge so 
large a discretion in one magistrate alone ; and 
secondly, he conceived that, from the latitude 
of expression adopted in this clause, a magistrate 
might think himself authorised to disperse a 
meeting, whose discussions were perfectly con- 
stitutional. He would illustrate his meaning by 
referring to a report made in another place : 
that report spoke of some societies called Union 
Clubs, and described them as “ professing the 
object of Parliamentary Reform, but, under 
those words, understanding, Universal Suffrage, 
and Annual Parliaments, projects which evident- 
ly involve, not any qualified or partial change 
but a total subversion of the British Con9titu 
tion.” Now he (Mr. W. Smith) had no hesita- 
tion in saying, that he looked upon all such 
schemes as wild and impracticable ; and even if 
they were practicable, he should consider them 
as injudicious alterations, and no Reform ; but 
at tiie same time he did not hold himself bound 
to bow to the opinion of those who said that 
they were totally subversive of the British Con- 
stitution. He knew, indeed, that there were 
some veiy high authorities who thought very 
differently, and who maintained such doctrines 
to be perfectly constitutional, instead of being 
destructive of the Constitution : yet a magistrate 
might, either from ignorance or prejudice, take 
it into his head to believe that such opinions had 
a tendency to sedition, and might, on such a be- 
lief, dissolve an assembly whose proceeding; 
were peifectly legal. 

Lord Castlereash. — The argument of the hon 
gentleman would destroy the bill altogether 
Some discretion must necessarily be lodged with 
the magistrate* The rule on which he was to 
act was, not that he should disperse an assembly 
regularly convened, or whose discussions were 
conducted in a constitutional way, although the 
debate might be intemperate, or even disrespect 
fill ; he was only justified in proceeding to an 
exercise of his power, where there was an 
avowed object of any speaker to excite the mul- 
titude to sedition ana rebellion. The magistrate, 
even in this case, would act under a legal re- 
sponsibility ; and a jury of his country would 
afterwards have to decide on the propriety of 
his conduct and motives. Unless the roagis- 
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tratei were sumed with *»ch a ptfW*Mbe coins 
try would at once be given up to the comae* 
quences of those inflammatory harangue*} which 
might be made at such meetings. The only meeM 
ing put under the law was tine whose object Wl* 
to excite rebellion against the State. 
no reason to suppose that the magistrate would 
escape his liability, if he should abuse his power} 
there would always be at such meeting* 
dent persons to watch him, and 'who would 
afterwards detail his conduct to the jury which* 
might try him. In fact, it might be said that , 
this Bill would in many respects cause move ia* 
convenience to the magistrates than to the mul- 
titude assembled. 

Mr. W* Smith replied, that the responsibility* 
of the magistrate was more muninal than reds 
for it was well known, that if he had acted 
from weakness or error in judgment, he would 
not be liable ; corrupt motive must be proved ; 
and such corruption was not likely to exist, or 
if it existed, was not easy to be proved* 

The Hon. Mr. Lyttelton agreed with the 
member for Cambridge, that the punishment of 
transportation was likely to be quite as effica- 
cious as the punishment of death. He objected 
also to the words and Government,” as coupled 
with the word u Constitution,” because he 
thought them liable to popular misapprehension. 
From habitual looseness of expression, both in 
and out of the House, the word “ Government” 
was generally supposed to mean the u Adminis- 
tration.^ And a magistrate might, from piqne 
or ignorance think proper to arrest a man who, 
in fact was not attacking the Constitution c£ the 
country, but merely the existing Administra* 
tion. . . * ' 

Mr. B. Bathurst thought that it was im»‘ 
possible for any persons (especially magistrates) 
to be so ignorant as to suppose that the words 
“ the Government as by law established,” could 
possibly mean the Administration of the day. 
At any rate sum a mistaken a magistrate would 
subject him to an actions and as a discretion 
must be lodged somewhere, he did not see 
where it could be better lodged than in a per* 
son who would be answerable for any abuse of 
this power before a jury of his country. 

Lord Castlereagh said, it was a mistake to 
suppose that the magistrate was empowered by 
these clauses to disperse a meeting reguhudy 
constituted s his duty was merely to unrest any 
particular person whose speech was inciting the 
multitude to rebellion. 

Mr. Lyttelton put the case of a meeting, 
which, though not regularly called by the sheriff, 
might consist of persons exceedingly respect- 
able. . 4 

Lord Castlereagh repeated, that a meeting- 
regularly convened at the requisition of 7 house* 
holders, could not at once bedissolved by 
magistrate : any individual holdi ng seai tioui^ar 
treasonable language might be arrested \ and if ^ 
the meeting obstructed foe arrest of mbpetv 
son, then it became tainted; and then, 1 and 
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then only, the magistrate had the power to dis- 
solve it. 

Mr. W* Wynn thought that in some cases it 
would be better to hold to bail the seven persons 
who might lend their names to an inflammatory 
or seditions notice. 

Mr. W. Smith , in order to shew that a ma- 
gistrate might, from error, think it his duty to 
dissolve even the most constitutional meeting, 
referred to a recent case which he said had oc- 
curred in Cornwall. A requisition had been 
sent to the High Sheriff of that county, desiring 
him to call a meeting* The High Sheriff refused, 
and gave certain reasons for such refusal. A 
meeting was therefore held without his aid, and 
certain resolutions were passed. The persons 
assembled were respectable, and their resolu- 
tions constitutional. Now, it was highly pro- 
bable that this Sheriff would, if the Bill now 
under discussion had been in force, have thought 
it his duty to disperse that meeting ; and might 
have argued on the same grounds as he had 
stated in his answer to the requisition — that the 
doctrines there maintained hrought the Govern- 
ment into hatred and contempt. The noble 
lord’s construction of the clause was liberal ; 
but would a court of justice construe it in die 
same way ? The learned gentlemen knew very 
well that the Court would look merely to the 
language of the statute, and would not refer to 
the speech of any gentleman of that House 
for its proper interpretation. As to the words, 
u Government and Constitution,” as it seemed 
to be admitted that they meant the same thing, 
one of them would be sufficient. 

The Attorney-General supported the con- 
struction laid down by Lord Castlereagh, and 
observed, with respect to the suggestion of Mr. 
Wynn, that doubtless persons might be held to 
hail Jor a seditious notice ; yet as the meeting 
might, notwithstanding, be held, it was fit that 
a power should be lodged with a magistrate to 
watch over and check its proceedings. 

After a few words from Mr. Sergeant Best 
and Lord Castlereagh , the clause was carried s 
the amendment for leaving out the words “ and 
Government” being negatived; as also an 
amendment by Mr* W \ Smith for substituting 
the words u two or more justices,” instead of 
“one or more justices.” 

On the reading of the next clause for ap- 
prehending persons who offended as before de- 
scribed, Sir 5. Romtlly proposed to leave out 
this clause altogether. He wished to know how 
the learned gent, opposite, who had paid so 
much attention to thu Act, could explain the 
operation of this clause. DUsadfel penalties at- 
tached to persons not dispersing, or who ob- 
structed die arrest of any person by the magis- 
trate. mm f if it should turtrtat that the 
magistmtd mA acted wrong, had arrested a 
persoefbr no sufficient cause, would this error 
of dhNitagiiifrsrr be a good plea for a person 
be tried for obstructing, or for not 
:? Or would the penalties still remain, 
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and thus be made to depend on die bare opinion 
of a magistrate, and that possibly, an erroneous 
one? 

The Attorney-General conceived that the 
clause was sufficiently explicit. If a man should 
make any treasonable proposition, he was to be 
seized, and not otherwise; if the meeting 
adopted the treason by obstructing the arrest of 
such a person, it was to be dispersed, and not 
otherwise. 

The Solicitor-General said, that a magistrate 
would by this clause have the power which he 
possessed in every other case, with this dif- 
ference, that he would act on what he heard as 
well as on what he saw. He was m the legal 
predicament of a constable or magistrate, acting 
M upon the view.” He was also responsible for 
any abuse or misapplication of his power. The 
learned gentleman concluded his few observa- 
tions by apologizing to the House for detaining 
them. - 

Sir S . Romilly thought no apology to the 
Committee necessary in a question of such ex- 
treme importance, in which the lives of many 
of the King’s most loyal subjects were involved. 
The clause before the Committee pretended to 

f ive certain privileges to assemblies convened 
y seven householders ; but under the construc- 
tion now put upon it, he had not the least dif- 
ficulty in asserting, that it would be fai better 
that the clause should be expunged, since some 
officious magistrates might only make it a pre- 
tence for denouncing the most peaceable and 
constitutional meetings, and arresting all those 
who took part in the discussion. ( Hear , hear J 
The clause, as at present framed and undei- 
stood, was rather to occasion riot and confusion, 
than to prevent sedition and rebellion. The 
most important rights might be invaded, if it 
were not amended. Suppose, for instance, at 
an as8emblylegally convened, a gentleman should 
state, that it was a mockery upon the Constitu- 
tion that Old Sarum should have as many 
representatives as Westminster, some justice of 
the peace might think that, as by the law and 
constitution, Old Sarum was allowed that privi- 
lege, it was illegal and seditious to assert that it 
was amockery, and the result might be the dis- 
persion oi the meeting. The whole representa- 
tion of Scotland was in his (Sir S.R’s) opinion 
no less a mockery; and yet if that opinion 
were stated out of doors, any magistrate might 
step in with his constables, ..rrest tne individual, 
and dissolve the meeting. This pretended pri- 
vilege on the signature of seven householders 
was nothing more nor less than an allurement to 
mischief. % 

Mr* Harvey supported the clause. 

Sir AT. W. Ridley opposed it. 

Mr. Sergeant Best contended, that the object 
the danse had in view was not the mere words 
spoken, but the intention with which they were 
uttered. _ B f . . 

Sir S. Romtlly observed, that it would indeed 
be giving a wide discretion to a country magi** 
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trate, if he were required to judge not only*! 
the tendency of the words actually delivered? 
but of the secret intention of the party: if so? 
however innocent might be the language of any 
man, his motive was to be judged by a review 
of his previous political conduct through life: 
and if, unluckily, it did not happen to please 
the magistrate, he might immediately throw 
him into prison. ( Bear J 

Lord Castlereagh said, that no power was 
here given that a magistrate did not enjoy on 
other occasions: he was to exei cise nothing 
more than his ordinary functions under this 
bill. 

Sir S . RomilJj. — Tf what the noble lord assert- 
ed were true, the clause and the bill were com- 
pletely useless. 

The Committee then divided : 

For the clause 43 | Against it 16— Majority 27 

The next clause upon which any discussion 
arose, was that in which places for lectures or 
debates were dcclaied disordeily unless licensed. 

Sir S. Romilly proposed to leave out the 
words “and on any subject whatever:” by 
which lectures upon chemistry, astronomy, 
anatomy, or any other science, would be pre- 
vented. 

Sir J. Mackintosh suggested, that the inser- 
tion of the words, M and on any subject what- 
ever connected with the Government and Con- 
stitution, as by law established,” would remedy 
the defect. 

Mr. Sergeant Beft thought it better, that 
particular institutions, devoted solely to scientific 
pursuits, should be excepted afterwaids, but 
that the clause should be general. 

Sir S. RomtUy repi obated the indignity offered 
to science, by putting it on a level with ale- 
houses and gin-shops, bv lequiring that places 
tor its promotion should be licensed: these 
new licenses might in time be as much abused 
as those gi anted to publicans. 

Loid Castlereagh appealed to the hon. and 
learned gent, whether he really believed, that 
magistrates would wantonly break into the 
lecture rooms of scientific institutions : the in- 
tention of the general words was, to prevent 
subterfuges by pretences of lectures upon an- 
cient history, &c. which were, m truth, nothing 
but harangues of sedition and treason. He 
could see no objection to the licensing of places 
really used for scientific discoui ses. 

Sir J. Mackintosh pioposed, that the amend- 
ment of Sir S. Romilly should be postponed, 
until the Committee arrived at the clause for 
excepting from the operation of the Bill the two 
Univcyjfhes, the Inns of Court, and Gresham 
College, but it was not agreed to: and the 
question being put, the amendment was ne- 
gatived. 

When the Chairman reached the clause above 
referred to, Sir J. Mackintosh moved the inner* 
tion of these words, “ that the Act shall not 
apply to any lectures really and bond fit limited 
to science, learning, or the arts.” He appre* 
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heudad that these words* would, jfiMhdt 

moral, political, and thedfegfea! 

the most important branches of 

ledge, all improvements in which MMstefr 

were dispose! to obstruct. > He also fmanthm 

an amendment, excepting the East India fJoUegn 

from the operation of the Bill. - 

Mr. B* Bathurst objected to the amendment? 
as opening a door for spreading dangerous doc- 
trines, under the pretence of teaching science? 
learning, or the arts. . . • „ 

Sir J. Q. Hitpisley moved an amendment 
upon the amendment, That the Royal Insdttt^ 
tion be excepted ; but 

Su J. Mackintosh said, this was unnecessary, 
as it was included in the general class of inetU 
tutions established by Royal Charier. 

After some conversation between Sir J» Q* 
Hippislcyj Sir J ’. Mackintosh and Mr. B. Batlttfrsti 
the two clauses exempting the East India Cob* 
lege and societies incorporated by Royal Charter 
or authority of Parliament, were agreed to. 
The third, about the exemption of lectures 
for the promotion of science, learning, and the 
arts, when bond fide delivered, &c. was rejected. 

When the clause relative to the duration of 
the act came under the consideration of the 
Committee, it was agreed that it should expire 
the 24th of July, 1818. 

On the reading of the clause declaring the So* 
cieties called Spencean Philanthropists to be un- 
lawful combinations, 

Sir James Mackintosh said, that he was quite 
ashamed to have the names of such contempti- 
ble enthusiasts introduced into a solemn legisla- 
tive enactment. 

The Attorney •General said, that he &lt ns 
much contempt for those poor lunatics as any 
one could, but he expressed his conviction that 
the clause should stand, because they had not 
only a great crowd of auditors, but were abq 
making a considerable number of proselytes., . 

The clause 1 * was then read and allowed) to 
stand part of the bill $ and also the clause against 
Delegates, Missionaries, and Correspondency 
was read, and allowed to stand. A . » 

Freemasons’ Lodges and charitable Institu- 
tions were exempted from the provisions ofibe 
bill. 

Mr. J. L. roster rose to propose a.dause ms* 
empting Ireland, which, after some coovtiwsthra 
between Mr. Williams Wynn and Lord*Castfc<» 
reagh, was given up as being unnecessary. 

The Solicitor-General then brought in some 
other clauses to exempt religious societies* which 
were ordered to stand as part of the bill. 

He also brought in a clause to give the Attor- 
ney-General power to stay proceedings in pm* 
secutjons under this act. / 

All the clauses having been gone through* Sir 
M. Ridley gave notice that he would move an 
amendment to the preamble. 

>a The House having resumed, the biU*^trW* 
wed to be reprinted and read a third ‘time on 
Friday, 
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'tJduKT of ExcHEQuJm.WMr. Afititiit moved 
for and obtained leave to brings in a bill to faci- 
litate proceedings in the Court 6f Exchequer, 
^authorizing one of the barons to sit and hpar 
suns in equity. The bill was brought in, and 
read a first time. 

The House adjourned: at s o’clock. 
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< Tuesday f March 1 1 . 

Sinecures, Useless Places, &c.]~ Earl 
Orostoenor rose, pursuant to notice, to submit some 

resolutions to the House on the subject of sine- — . - 

cores^ useless places, and the granting of offices j On former occasions he 


in reversion. The subject, he observed, was at 
all times important, and particularly so at the 
present moment, considering the state of the 
public mind : but he did not agree with the no- 
ok earl opposite, who had on a former occasion 
stud, that it was not material that the matter 
should be brought under discussion at an early 
peffod of the session. The noble earl probably 
alluded to certain measures which were stated 
to be in contemplation for the reduction of sine- 
cures and useless places : but he did not feel 
himself justified in placing much reliance on 
hopes held out by Ministers ; and more espe- 
cially on a subject like this. What he con- 
tended for was — that their lordships ought to 
take the subject into their own hands, and give a 
distinct and solemn pledge to the country upon 
it. It was, however, with considerable pain that 
he now brought the matter under discussion, 
not merely on account of the delicacy of the sub- 
ject, and the prejudices connected with it— not 
merely on account of the negatives which he 
had met with, when on former occasions he 
Called jhe attention of the House to this matter ; 
but also on account of the critical situation of the 
puMic mind. In looking at that situation, he 
could not view it without something like de- 
spondency; not from any such alarms as the 
nohk loros opposite felt, but from the mistaken 
notion which the Executive Government ap- 
peared to entertain of the character of the peo- 
ple of England. They totally misunderstood 
the open, generous, liberal, and manly character 
Of the people, whom they charged with disloy- 
alty and disaffection ; and with that opinion 
adopted measures which might be attended with 
the most fatal consequences. But he held in 
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in calling fo* Economy tndRetrenchment. Many 
a long and weary contest had he had with the 
noble and learned lord on the woolsack on this 
subject. The aigument of the noble lord was, 
that innovation was a dangerous principle : but, 
adopting the langqage of a celebrated dramatic 
poet, he might say, that it might be dangerous 
to eat, drink, or sleep ; but that out of the nettle 
danger, they would pluck the flower safety. The 
object of the noble lord was to embrace the 
Constitution as it was, with all its decays and 
corruptions. His (earl Grosvenor’s) object was 
to cut off the gangrened limb, and restore 
the Constitution to its full health and vigour. 

been met with the 


objection, that this was not the proper time — 
that it was a period of war ; and he was asked 
whether he would set about building his house 
in a hurricane ? And he was apprehensive that, 
though this was a time of peace, he should still 
be met by the old objection— that this was not 
the proper time. In his present view of 'the 
subject it would not be necessary to enumerate 
all the sinecures and useless places at home and 
in the colonies, which gave so much improper 
influence to the Ministers of the Crown : the 
masterships of the revels, and such places, some- 
times given to the amount of 5,ooo/. each, to 
children of two or three years old. Into these 
details it was not necessary for him to enter. 
He only called upon their lordships to-night to 
dedai e their opinions on the principle, and to 
vote that sinecures and useless places ought to 
be abolished. He did not wish to throw impu- 
tations on individuals* There was no demerit 
in holding .these offices : and if indignation were 


felt on the subject, the public indignation ought 
to be directed, not against the individuals hold- 
ing the offices, but against the offices themselves. 
Hi* object was to procure a vote of the House 
that these sinecures ought to be abolished on the 
fall of the lives of the persons by whom they 
were now held. The very name of these sine- 
cures excited disgust ; and a great and eminent 
lond, who once sat bn the woolsack, had this 
opinion of them. It had been objected on 
former occasions, that sinecures ought to be re- 
served for the reward of distinguished services : 
but it seldom happened that, when such services 
were to be rewarded, any sinecure was vacant ; 
and in reality it was well known that for the 

, most part they were not the reward of great and 

Ctbtempt the notion, that in times of difficulty distinguished public services. Witness the in- 
aBd danger “ the post of honour was a private sta- stances of Marlborough, Nelson, and Welling- 
and he was not one given fo despair. This ton. There were, however, some eminent ex- 
had been so often discussed, that much | captions ; such as his noble friend the Auditor 
Cpuld not be expected^and he should of the Exchequer, and the noble earl opposite. 


confine What he had to say within as narrow 
bound* mpomjbk; and so he wished that the 
vinous — on the subject of Retrenchment 
add fteforty shfoM be entered as read. Their 
lordships, wohp^bsefve that, though these pe- 

extent of . 
in tandemi 



who had been much employed in the public ser- 
vice. He might be tolki, that it had already 
been recommended to abolish several sinecures 
—the Surveyor-Generalship of the Isle of Wight, 
the Wardenship of the Cinque Ports, the Cleric- 
al to the nature andLj ship of the Pells. the Justiceship in Em, and 
Reform, they all agredn four offices in the Exchequer: but then be 
u — and Sinecures, and wished their lordships to give a distinct pledge 
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on the subject. He was not called upon to 

. « •. I?!!. 4 L- Lx.wd . 


pledge frpm their lordships: and, besides, 
though the Commons 'might think that these 
offices ought to be abolished, their lordships 
might, pemaps, unless they gave that pledge, 
be of a different opinion, as on formeroccasions. 
The object, then, of tjie first resolution which 
he should propose to their lordships was, to 
procure their vote that sinecures ought to be 
abolished. The object of die second resolution 
was, the abolition or regulation of useless places. 
He was aware that the noble earl opposite had 
laid a paper on the table relative to that point ; 
in the examination of which he would not take 


* SmtHhhUttfw 

them frequently, there., eddiriopal foptt' 

perhaps be considered as of 

were a nar*l lord? howet*r»J»^ir««Mj 


First Lord of the Adxninrity wfcaiwM# 
of consulting them. AH these o®cesjddM^s 
were very proper subjects for 
An act had lately passed fbr authorixing liSfte* 


An act had lately passed fbr authorizing 
ceiving of voluntary contributions from 
offices } ana it was said, 'that this had btOnJflW 
on various occasions: but he corid not thbk 
that those who were employed in the active sefU 
rice of the state ought to be called upon sat fed 
contribute f ram their salaries*, at feast them win 
only one case in which such contributions 
be proper, to a certain extent : and that want 
when the salaries had been considerably increased 
a few years 1 ago, during the depreciation of the 


the papei in question, if it shewed that some- 
thing was done, also proved that a great deal 
was still to be done. Two inspectors-general 
were continued at laige salaries; and m the 
Barrack department, great reductions might 
have been made which had not taken place. 
The Treasuiy Board itself might have done all 
that had been done by its Committee, and much 
more. “ These things they ought to have done, 
and not left others undone.^ The Treasury 
might have reduced the salaries of those under 
their own controul ; for instance, that of the 
Resident at Lisbon, whose salary was greater 
than that of the Ministers who had been sent 
thither — certainly not greater than that of the 
present President of the Board of Control. 
There were other offices which had not been 
considered, though they well deserved conside- 
ration : the 6fhce of the Secretary for the War 
and Colonial department for example— that was 
a question which ought to have been considered. 
There was another office, also, which he had 
mentioned on a former occasion, which he con- 
ceived to be not otilv useless but illegal ; and 
that, also, ought to be abolished. It would 
also have well deserved consideration, whether 
the office of one of the Paymasters of the Army, 
and whether the offices of two of the Lords of the 
Admiralty, might not be abolished. It had been 
said thatcertain of these lords were in a course of 
education chcrfe for the office. He had himself on 
one occasion been in the Admiralty, and he re- 
membered that the course of education which he 
received for the office, was to have some large 
volumes of statutes relative to the Admiralty put 
into his hands, which he was desired to read 
all over, and these contained frequent references 
to other acts of Parliament. The late Lord Stan- 
hope had read the whole statute book, but he 
believed few others had done so. However, he 
had been desired to read oter these statutes: 
but as to the duties— he had been certainly very 
often called upon to sign hia name, so that the 
office was no indifferent school for writing : still 
>f the First Lord of the Admiralty had consulted 
Voi I. 


JU 

the salaries of those employed in the active ser- 
vice of die state. It was not the active bee, but 
the idle drone that ought to giveup his emotUr 
ments. After the example which had faUUP 
given by one nobleman, who had held a 
sinecure, it might be expected that others WOfeM 
follow. But a noble lord had, on a former oqs 
casion, recommended that the landed proprietors 
should contribute. Such, however, was the ge- 
neral distress of the country, that none were ex- 
empt from it except those who derived their 
incomes from the taxes : and die distress was 
very heavy on the landed proprietor. A friend 
of his had told him, that the distress was 
so great, and the tenants so unable to PU7» that 
if the income tax had not been taken off, ht 
would hardly have had any income at all to mm 
upon. Whether the distress was gen erally Wt 
by Landed proprietors with such severity J -he 
could not undertake to say : but it was uoqnts* 
tionabie, that they were exposed to a very heav f 
pressure. The third resolution which » in- 
tended to propose to their lordships, had for it# 
object to put an end to the practice of grandhg 
places in reversion. Unless an end were pat W 
that practice, no good could be done : and nei- 
ther sinecures nor useless places could, to aby 
veiy great extent, be abolished pr regwfedt 
The 4th resolution was of a moregeneltfnjratff> 
and related to the subject of Reform, for 
which this was a proper time. He eprMM 
requested the attention of the House to top 
state of the public mind ; not as filled with db* 
loyalty and dissatisfaction, bul as call in g ffur 
some Reform. The want or Refonjawa* ♦con- 
sidered as a practical grievance. The peOpfe' 
thought that, in the present stated* the itprsjv 
sentariQD, they had not that check and, cqoWO* 
ovmr4ife conduct of the Executive Governatonb 


Urn tUfey considered as the tm# « 
COdstHurion of their count] y. The] 
R 
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StntcuMt, fMfu Now, $T# « 


f«M 


tad tew* mw fteght^*#4 the people 
W wfctt were tbpir right* 

and privilege* muc^ tet# r th*u formerly 5 and 
were ^WMly IWHP te have that to which 
itey weivrt ttemyhts efctekc These qpk 
vte WOT opt pooled tp England, but were 
circuited t hm&mt E wire ; wetter <taive& 

ftw te* AffOi’iw or Erente revolution, n *yas 
POfeW die preset pprppap, very material to m* 
JOT* Hut m sptein^nt ted embodied itself 
w the ntedf Pjf the European population ; and 
fE tjte pOWOf of goveranaente, though accorn- 

E td witewte pad torture?, woujd m& be 
to oniab & Tte public mind never would 
ithrijed dU tte ptepje, all over Europe, ob- 
liged W^t he wished to God they n^ght 
taio—a tejt representation. An able and <_ 
qteoi writer ted attributed the downfall of tte 
French mpwtey to dubs and corresponding 
mmm* eyd, those practices which wen* at pre- 
sent made the ground of the suspension of tte 
Btte?#, Gprpus Ad: but he considered those 
pnaptifes n# as cuuse but effect. They were 
the. effect of dissolu te mprals and manners ; oi 
Eggpcpl: embarrassments; and above all, of the 
dreparip nature oi the French government, 
Ufar, fyar.) Many a government bad begun 
under tte happiest auspices, and with tte fewest 
prospects, and ended a* tte French Government 

teddtee: 


4C Fair laughs the lporti, and soft t^e zephyr blows, 
u Wl'lldt proudly riding o'er the aaure realm, 

€i In gallant trim, the glided vessel goes ; 

*" Youth at the prow, and Pleasure at the helm, 
f&gfenitess of the sweeping whirlwind's sway, 

11 Wt, husht in grim repose, eotpeds his evening 
*. ptey/’ 


Ho |ft4d not help now saying a few words with 
rejtect to a matter personal to hi/n$elf. He 
kws op a foggier ogca^ion, teen called to order 
certain members <?f thp Executive 
Gtefcrement in the other House* , Now he 
was desirous that it should be understood, 
that on that occasion, as well as on every 
otters he opposed measure*, not men; that 
ha proceeded on public grounds, and was not 
by personal or party hostility to- 
: mdividuaU; and he protested and de- 
clared, that if his noble triers pear him were 
tp. become Ministers, and ware to act on the 
principle* which appeased to govern the con- 
dm W*he present Mimytry, te W<ted oppose 
th^rn* The Mimstt y which he wished for was 
op^wjbkh would look, not merely to the prero- 

es of the Crown, bat also to tte privilege* 

rpeoplf ; aMuitery which, w#}e it *$£4- 
tf* prerogative 
th^ Cteteyw e V e > would 
vkfgts. Of.^fWk te less stc 

ft* c 3?‘? eoftJ ? e __ _ 

“■ “tSUflWA* «w»*e wwi 

#% op Wtahpd lor the Ministers wte 

0* jhw ratfcr. *«» 

«bv«k Supww Nwwnm. w* 


WtoMl grawtf; Mdtee 9 n«stIv«K 4 «ojmiql« 

■m<mi m h m «4 mmwIv w, * « 
Bi«lw(p»> to r*eoltot t ton if it vm mmmn, tort 
a people *i»w 4 opQtoirt «gWNt Weir Ow*- 
went, it ws« a)* pgi eiM r Ww a QoreiwmM 
migUt « owpire again« tte peppk. (liter, karj 
There was we point row? to which he wished 
to cal) rhe attention of toe Howe. The String, 
as it append from toe papers w toe tsbW 
aroowtoa to so, wo/- i hut toe excess of sala- 
ries lately created amounted to if 0,090 A, or 
from toot to 1 70 ,OOQ/. ; from vrhieh toeir lord* 
ships wauW perceive, how maU in comparison 
the saving was. He proposed, then, these tour 
resolutions « 

1. That it is the opinion of this Houscathai 
all turwcures in the patronage of the Crown ought 
to bp abolished alter the expiration of tte wte 
sindqg interests. 

%. That all useless places should be abolished 
or regulated forthwith. 

3. That for the future QQ places should be 
granted by the Clown in reversion, as tending to 
prolong and peipctuate useless offices, ana to 
render inadeauate the discharge of those tQ 
which active duties are annexed. 

4. That it is more especially the duty of the 
House to adopt the foregoing resolution* at a 
period of UQUM19J difficulty and distress, and of 
universal petition for ecos^mjcal Reform and Re- 
trenchment. 

The Earl of Liverpool observed, that the Bp* 
Be earl who had just sat down began the speech 
which contained the grounds on which he ted 
submitted bis resolutions to their loidships’ com* 
sidoaftion with a general eulogium on the loyalty 
of the people, hi that general eulogium he was 
sincerely disposed to concur; but he believed 
that there was no man who fairly considered 
wtet ted recently been the state of the coun- 
try, and wba* tte probable effect of the trea- 
sonable practices which had been disclosed 
would be, who would not admit that precaw-, 
ternary measures were necessary : not indeed on 
the supposition of disloyalty in the great body 
of the people, and, therefore, not adopted, against, 
them ; but for the protection of a loyal people 
against those who wished to seduce and demo- 
ralize them* When the aobfe wd said, that 
the bill which had passed for the suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus Act, and those tew in their 
progress before Parliament, ted excited discon- 
tent and dismay, be asserted what appeared to 
him completely contradictory to tte real stare 
of the case. Where were there any evidences 
of discontent or dismay stare these measures had 
been originated r Let the noble lord, on tte con- 
trary, compare the despondency white existed, 
a few weeks ago, with the stale of die public 
mind now, and judge fairly of the difference. 
What had been the effect of the measures intro*- 
djuced by hia Majesty's Government, and ak 
ready, in part, sanctioned by Parliament? It 
{was to be seen in the removal of that apprehen- 
hob and despondency white bad prevailed: it 
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waf tebeseen in the ameliorated state of the 
public mind and public credit: as was evident 
from the very considerable nse of the fond® 
which had taken place. He certainly did not 
mean to undervalue that consideration which 
was due to the {neasurea which had been adopt- 
ed, or to insinuate that the grounds on which 
they were proposed ought not to be jealously 
canvassed; bin this he would maintain, that 
their immediate consequence had been the res- 
toration of public -credit and confidence. With 
regard to the only one of those measures which 
as yet had passed through ail theforms requisite 
to lender it a law, it was rather singular that the 
noble earl should regard h as so peculiarly ob- 
jectionable. The noble lord ought not to deal 
quite so hard with those who now supported the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, as he had 
voted for it himself not less at least than six or 
seven times. It is true, the noble carl will say, 
that when he so voted, the circumstances of the 
country were very different, and that the pre- 
sent circumstances do not call for such a measure. 
This, however, was what he disputed ; and whe- 
ther the circumstances ofthe country now required 
the passing of the suspension of the Habeas Cor- 
pus Act was not a question to be argued between 
him and the noble earl— it had been decided by 
Parliament. Before he proceeded to make any 
remark on the objects of the resolutions them- 
selves, he must observe, that it Was possible for 
resolutions to be so drawn as to contain nothing 
objectionable on the face of them, and yet to be 
such as would be very improper for that House to 
adopt. A subject might be stated which would 
be a very fit one for inquiry, in certain circum- 
stances: and which would be unfit in others. 
It certainly would be neither regular nor proper 
in their lordships to go into an inquiry on the 
subject ofthe resolutions proposed by the noble 
lord, with a knowledge, that an investigation on 
the same subject was in progress in another 
place. It was also to be considered, that this 
was a branch of legislation not so appropriate for 
their lordships’ deliberation ; and that if the no- 
ble earl’s resolutions were adopted, it was not 
easy to see how any practical measure could be 
founded upon them. The first resolution which 
the noble earl proposed to move, was for the 
abolition of sinecures. Now, the question he 
would wish to ask on that resolution was, what 
the noble earl meant bv a sinecure ? He would 
contend, that no noble lord could give a distinct 
answer to the question. He would be glad to 
be informed, how any definite meaning could 
be attached to the word sinecure. Tne noble 
carl would find the term sinecure-office in a bill 
which had been introduced into Parliament : but 
neither in that bill, nor in the long list of offices 
pointed out as fit objects of fcgulation, by a re- 
port of the other House, could any one be found 
to which the term sinecure woula with proprie- 
ty attach. To certain offices in the Exchequer 1 
this term had often been applied \ but were they _ 
really sinecures i On the contrary, they were 1 


ihigfttork tight oat 1 m 

tpg&oj tor rewarding Merit t 

m«« office* presented. TU*«mi . . . 
dijinotatprettatmeaa to argue ( 
contended for, and would maintain* Mnt I 
that if the nobfe lord regarded any ode of 
offices a» a eiaecttfie, in the proper #eo»< 
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deputies. In fact, the term sinecure, 8gM 
plied to any office of the State, was a pet fee* 
nickname. The noble earl catted to .abolish 
something of which the House knew nothing, 
and the existence of which he coitid not pmut 4 
out. Where are these sinecures me noble earl 
would abolish? And how many sore them of 
them ? He should be glad to Bear any xxobfelfat 
answer these questions. Here he begged it 
might be understood that he was qot mvwj£any 
opinion against legislating on the au&jectf 
offices in question ; that was a matter on 1 
Parliament was competent to determine 1 1 
this he was certain, that to ascertain what omom 
might with propriety be abolished, and wha t 
others might be changed, reduced, of otherwise 
regulated, required very mature (Umdofe^ 
and more knowledge ana experience of business 
than he believed the noble earl could pretend to 
possess. What the decision of their Icntfshibd 
might be, when the subject should be fairly uq> 
der their consideration, would depend UpWV J| 
view of the effects of the present system pf re- 
warding merit, with the probable consequetae* 
of that system which might be proposedto fee 

that decision ; nor did he now object 
cussion of the subject, but should reseflpef I 
opinion until it came before their lordfcWpti 
proper shape. With respect to the nobfo 
opinion, respecting an racreale of the 
ence of the Crown m Parliament, it was 40 at) 
surd he did not think it necessary to entfcr in 
refutation of it. The contrary was nototfp 
the fact: but he should be ready to state hi* < 
mon on that question, also, int should be el * 
time brought in a practical form uncfaVtf 
lordships’ consideration. That there W8# 8 1 
an imperious one, on the Government to f 
into the state of the public expenditure, he 
not deny. If ever there was a time for t 
it was the present, when the public dint 
from various causes, so greet. Whether ! . 

sters had or had not done their duty ifc tfeeMfe# 
sures of economy they had adopted, here wcWq t 
be other opportunities of considering; and he* 
should not now detain fteir lordships oy dwtu^M 
ing that point; He would, however, just < 
serve, that the reductions made in a great bran 
of die public expenditure exceeded | 
bem expected by the best infbrraed ad^^ 

0 f the system ot economy 
establishment was 
R2 
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pterson well qualified to judge, and not disposed the Crown, surely could not be questioned, 
to take the most favourable view of the conduct He must remind the noble earl, that after the act 
of Ministers, at 700 , 000 /. rodre than the sum at of succession had passed, that measure which 
which it had been fixed. This he thought had fcr its peculiar object the securing the inde- 
ipight be considered as at least a strong presump- pendcnce of the House of Commons originated 
turn of the disposition of his Majesty's Govern- m their lordships’ house, 
ment to adopt every practical measure of eco- The Earl of Lauderdale could not concur in 
ljomy. As to* colonial offices, all of that class opinion, either with his noble friend who moved 
which it was possible to do without had already the resolutions, or the noble Secretary of State. 
* been abolished : but the increase of our foreign His noble friend had described the difficulties 
settlements, and die extent of their relations, re- which the country experienced from the weight 
, quired a department for the management of co- of taxation. If he had looked into the situation 
lohial affairs. lie was confident that it was im- of the landed interest, he would have found it 
possible for public business to be carried on with- in a state of distress far beyond any thing ever 
out three secietaries of state. Under the pre- experienced in this country. The noble eirl 
sent, or any ordinary circumstances of the coun- opposite seemed to doubt this statement: but if he 
tiy, the business of the office of the third sccre- inquired into the condition of the tenantry, he 
fary c(f state, to be propel ly executed— and would soon be convinced of the feet : he would 
it fiever had been bettei executed than now find that few of them were able to pay their 
—was as much as physical and moral strength rents ; and that the greater part of those who 
Of an individual was capable of performing, did pay, derived the means of so doing from 
Among those who might choose to take the the appropriation of their capital, and not front 
trouble to inquire what business was really done* the produce of their farms. Did the noble lord 
at this office, he was confident there would consider what must be the ruinous effect of this 


be no difference of opinion on this subject. 
Upon the whole, seeing no practical good that 
could be derived from the resolutions proposed 
by the noble earl, he must necessarily give his 
vote against them. 

Lora St. John was surprised to hear the noble 
lord dwell, as he had done, on the advantages of 
the measures adopted by Government. It was 

K said, that difference of political sentiments 
! made the same objects appear very unlike 
to persons who viewed them at the same time : 
but he scarce thought it possible for any political 
difference to account for the opposite manner in 
which the noble secretary of state and himself 
viewed the present situation of the country. He 
Kad heard of many circumstances having a ten 
qtocy to support the funds : but he never ex- 
pected to have been told, that they were bene- 
ntted by the suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
Act. The noble earl had also described the 
treasure to which he attributed this beneficial 
met as a precautionary one. Now this seemed 
quite a new way of viewing it. If he had at all 
undemood the ground* on which the measure 
ms proposed by Ministers, it was not for the 
purpose of preventing, but for putting down se- 
dition. The noble lord had challenged any 
person to give a definition of the term sinecure : 
but if it was difficult to describe a sinecure, it 
tygk easy enough to tell what a sineeurist Was. 
Thai denomination would very properly apply 
Wk ptfton who held an office which was exe- 
tmeq >y another. He could not agree with 
ihe J noWe eari ? that the House of Lords had no 
4h€ttfan$ of ^his kind. Such an 
_ have been remarkable at any 

„ wit % was particularly so at the present 
moment, when (heir table was loaded with Pe- ' 
wlfirioto’pfcying for Retrenchment and Economy. 
HfCbat their lordships were also competent to 
* bate measures for abridging the influence of ; 


state of things ? It was capital in the hands 
of the tenantry that had created that high 
state of cultivation for which this country 
was justly famed; but if the capital was ex- 
hausted, that agricultural prosperity would ne- 
cessarily cease. A noble lord had said, on a for- 
mer occasion, that the situation of the agricul- 
tuial classes could not be so bad as it was de- 
scribed, as the repeal of the property-tax must 
have been a great relief to them. If, however, 
inquiry were made among the farmers, it would 
be found, that they would be content to suffer 
the infliction of the property-tax, if they could 
be placed in the situation in which they stood 
five years ago. Whatever measuies might tend 
to relieve them, he was certain the abolition of 
sinecures was not among the number. Nothing 
was more ridiculous than the expectation of great 
public benefit from that abolition: except, per- 
haps, what the noble Secretaiy of State had 
asserted to be the effect of the abolition of the 
Habeas Corpus Act. What facilities that mea- 
sure might give to the noble earl’s tenants, m 
enabling them to pay their rents, he did not 
know ; but if the suspension had really raised 
the funds, as the noble earl asserted, it was fair 
to suppose that the subsequent fell of one 
per cent, had been owing to the discovery made 
by the noble and learned lord on the woolsack, 
that the amendment made on the bill by the 
Commons had done it great injury, inasmuch 
as the benefit of the measure in the manner 
intended, would not be extended to Scot- 
land. The state of the country, however, 
required, very different remedies than those 
proposed by either of the noble earls. A noble 


mend near him (Lord St. John) had spoken of 
the table being loaded with petitions : but if the 
public distress was to be in any way attributed 
to the existence of the offices in question, it 
would follow that public offices were now ifloie 
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highly paid than they had been in former timet: 
whirih was not the fact. The opposite parties 
of that House had often been described as two 
factions, only contending for the loaves and 
fishes of the British Constitution ; but as each 
party in its turn had yielded to the public preju- 
dice against these offices, if the same system 
proceeded there would soon be neither loaf nor 
fish left. With regard to the influence of the 
Crown in the House of Commons, there was a 
report on their lordships’ table which placed 
that question in its true light. That report, 
which was made to Parliament in 1807, proved 
that the number of persons holding offices had di- 
minished instead of having increased. To avoid 
entering into details on this question, he should 
only state some prominent facts. Before the 
union of Scotland, the number of members of 
the House of Commons holding places under 
the Crown was greater than at later periods, 
though the House of Commons was augmented 
by that union. In 1705, these 98 individuals 
holding offices had seats in the House of Com- 
mons: in 1807, the number was only 74, being 
a diminution of 24. In the year 1716, the dif- 
ference was still more remarkable ; there were 
then 164 placemen in the other House ; which, 
compared with 1807, gave an excess of 90. In 
1718, the number of placemen who had seats 
was 154 ; which made the excess at that pe- 
riod 80. In 1797, the number of placemen 
was 193, and the expense of the salaries above 
265 , 000 /. In 1807, the number, as he said be- 
fore, was reduced to 74, and the expense to 
only 193 , 000 /., making a difference of l\fin 
number, and 92 , 000 /. in expense. This compa- 
rison decidedly proved that the influence of the 
Ciown had greatly decreased in the House of 
Commons : but he begged that he might not be 
supposed to state that it had decreased on the 
whole. On the conti aiy, he was aware that it 
had infinitely augmented thiough t)ie country at 
large. This was naturally to be expected, 
hom the laige civil and military establishments 
maintained by the Government, and fiom the 
influence of a national debt, amounting to 

700 . 000 . 000 /.; the chaige on which was 

37.000. 000/. It was not, therefore, the influ- 
ence of the Crown m the House of Commons 
which was to be guaided against, but the influ- 
ence out of doois. This was evident from the 
readiness with which the Ciown appealed to 
that influence whenever a majority of the House 
of Commons was disposed to bring about a 
change of administration. The noble earl who 
moved the resolutions had talked of the great 
emoluments of public offices ; but the view he 
had taken was altogether erroneous, and founded 
on the common public prejudice. There never 
was a period in our history when men in office 
were less corrupt ; and perhaps never a time 
when the public was more coriupt. He agreed 
with the noble Secretary of State as to the im- 
possibility of pointing out any office which was 
completely a sinecure. He looked upon siot- 
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much in office ; but though he pdjfiewyfeg 
minister, he was perfectly acquaurteg 
circumstance — that three or four 
claimants might be put off by the nope eff * 
versionary sinecure, who, without such v 
of rewarding public service, would at onto Swt 
required a pension. His noble Spend had truly 
observed, tnat the distresses of the people m$m 
them look on all sides for relief : he was one Wf 
those, however, who believed that the people 
would never have turned their attention to Uiie 
particular subject, nor have looked to such a 
source for relief, unless the Parliament itself lad 
set die example of referring to such a fund for 
a supply. In fact, the evil under which the 
country laboured lay much deeper: it was the 
infinite load of the public debt. He had 
published to the world hi? sentiments W tj; 
point, though he had riot had the good fori&te 
to be listened to. He had no hesitation 




even reprobated the discussion 
matters, because he felt a conviction that 
took off the public attention from greater tp* 
jects. He was ready to admit, that no taxes 
could be too great for a nation to pay, proyicfec! 
the objects to oe attained were greater : orit sqch 
a fact must beJully proved, which had not ytt 
been done, as to the argument drawn wot 
the funds, every man who looked to thef stye 
of the currency must know, that thoaghipo 
funds might probably be yet considerably hjghtr, 
yet speculators alone would derive any benefit 
while the labourer and the manufacturer would 
be entirely without relief. The funding system 
had been productive of the greatest diB^mn- 
tages, and had taken as much as five miuumf 
from the pocket of the landholder. Tha t wp s 
the wisest distribution of property Vhich worn? 
give happiness to a whole people : but as to tpe 
abolition of sinecures, he thought that the mfofr 
sure would not only do no good in itselL ^fgtt 
that it would tend rather to increase than dngir 
nish the hatred of public men ; and would, trims 
consequences foi ce upon the peoplea stronger wp 
that such men lived only on the public property. 

Earl Damley observed, that if no other argu? 
ment could be found for the abolition of sine- 
cures, yet it ought to be entertained for .this 
single reason — that such a measure contained^ 
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a principle was of the highest importanc e at a 
time like the present. He was ready to Jgiw* 


for the present system ; but he thought s^cp^a 


cowitry were such, that it becameJ^WteF 
Parliament to direct its attention tosOt^u spgcte* 
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o^ftafprm, whatever diffcrwKc- of opinion might | peded more than accelerated by the erriateftce of 
cjcut'as to die i»nicullf at>8 iptoJfie {dan. this additional office. The conduct of Minaten 

TbeEanc* Liverpool mtetoed hh intention with respect to the puisne Lords of the Admiralty 
of withdrawing bif mom "of die previous was very unsatisfactory, and their language on 
question : and though be must oppose the pre- the subject was neither wise nor respectful to the 
sept general motion, yet be would not be on- country. And though Ministers had taken great 
Wiling to attend to any specific proposal. credit to themselves lor some general reductions, 

„ Lord Holland thought that the noble earl had he begged to know why the retrenchments had 
great reason to flatter himself on the accession not been made last year. The noble earl might 
of strength which he had obtained : but the think these concessions boons s but in fact they 
principle of the question was not affected by were extorted only by the petitions of the 
qstcb a circumstance. As to the office of wine- people — by such petitions as he trusted still to 
tanner, which some noble lords might naturally see the table crowded with. One noble lord 
he anxious to retain (a laugh), he would say had denied the existence of sinecures : if they 
nothing about it, but would address himself to were not sinecures, he (Lord Holland) did not 
tfie general question. He did not 'exactly see know what they were ; but if the word was 
the relation between the Habeas Corpus Suspen- matter of objection, let it be altered ; and the 
eion Bill end the present question : but as it had substance of the present motion would still 
been referred to, he would say, that he could stand. And as to the reason assigned for not 
never hear the mention of that measure without entering upon this question, that inquiries were 
giving it his most severe reprobation. The now pending, it was precisely the reason why 
.noble earl had boasted, that the Suspension of this Parliamentary proceeding should beadoptea. 
the Habeas Corpus Act had raised the funds to A noble earl had objected to this as an abstract 
70: if so, the prospect of the country was most and speculative proposition ; but u abstract** 
alarming; for if a suspension of three months and “ speculative” wcie nick-names too often 
had raised the funds to 70, Ministers had the applied. He must here allude to a speech made 
strongest temptation to make the measure per- the other night, that the French revolution 
manent. But it was not true that the measure began by the abolition of sinecures. Was it so? 1 
was of such prodigious importance, and the ar* Who, then, was the great author of a similar 
gument of the noble earl was good for nothing, revolutionary measure in this country ? At 
unless he could go on to shew, that the mea- whose instigation were sinecures first abolished? 
Sure, besides raising the funds, vfbuld give em- Was it not by the great champion of anti-revo- 
ployment to the idle, and food to the hungry, lutionary principles ? To what extent would 
Bis noble friend (Lord Lauderdale), whom, not- such an aigument lead us ? If the abolition of 
withstanding a difference of opinion, he heard sm&ures was a revolutionary measure, then Mr. 
vtfth the greatest pleasure, on account of his in- Burke was the great revolutionist : if it was 
genuity and information, had, to a certain de- jacobinicaf, Mr. Burke was himself the arch- 
gree, said very truly, that a great delusion pre- jacobin. {Hear, hear , and a laugh .) If the 
vailed at public meetings as to the quantity of Spencean doctrines should prevail, and every 
relief which such a measure as that now pro- proprietor’s land be cut into squares for the 
posed would produce ; but his noble fhend public good, Mr. Burke alone was answerable : 
bd not stated the whole of the argument, nav, if their lordships should all have their 
He had contended, that the influence of the throats cut, all the dire mischief was to be attri- 
Ciown had not increased in Parliament; and buted to Mr. Burke’s Bill. (A laugh,) Such 
had described the distresses of the country as was the absurd consequence to be deducedfiom 
resulting from its enormous debt s but it would the argument of a noble lord*— that the very 
have been as well if the noble earl had taken proposal of abolishing sinecures was m itself 
into his consideration the enormous increase of revolutionary. The noble earl had talked of 
the army, and of all the other establishments certain salaries (offices would have been a pro- 
connected with the Crown. He might then perer term) as necessary to maintain the splen- 
fcave seen some strong reason for cutting down dour of tlie Crown. He was himself as anxious 
4he luxuriance of tnese establishments. The as any man to support the due splendour of the 
noble earl opposite had pretended, that the bu- regal dignity: but he thought that too much 
tipess of the country could not be conducted might be expended in doing so, as well as too 
without a third Secretary of State. The fact, little. When Mr. Burke spared the great 
if so, was rather curious-: for it had been pro- offices of the household, his professed object 
ii&ffiA formerly as not entirely essential in was to keep about the Throne persons of re* 
*®*<¥*i *4 * was odd, that this branch fined education, of exemplary character, and of 
if the WAT d mgm ent abated be found to be high rank; persons, in short, whose situations 
xnbre tjtane °f peace. He had not were such that they were not likely to attach 

mmlejr in offices but, from themselves to the Crown for the sake of the 

What fcnpiGpM hg had, he would venture to salary. On this point he would not be so per- 
«ay, ttei the %pt§ of the war department sonaf as to point out what individual offices 
would^ Set'ttr wee&rmed without the third ae» might be abolished ; but he thought the subject 
cretafy ; and the business of the country was ira- extremely fitting for parliamentary inquiry. 
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The aofcfcrwf M mid L that m ifaftffMM 
b* m Mjfenaive a hhw of AjM^m *t 
tintwtei: bttt the wsdr not dh* of 

tinfrcttws ^^* 1 % or of pensions v*M*s 
ttoUcwm $ hue of&mmmptos sinecure*. (Htah 
and a laugh.) He had neve^ seen that the 
exigence of sinecures temfed in the smallest 
Agree to diminish the number of pensions. 
Whenever arty public service was performed, 
or any great man was to be rewarded, a pension 
was immediately demanded for him &A much 
ai if no such thing as a sinecure was id exist- 
ente. He did not mean to cast any personal 
reflections, but two instances occurred to him 
too striking to be omitted. The first was the 
case of the late Mr. Pitt, a man whom, though 
he differed widely from him iti politics, he was 
ready to praise for his noble cfisirtterestedtiess 
and disregard of money ? When he died, appli- 
cation was made to Parliament, and all his debts 
were paid bv the public. On Mr. Perceval's 
death, a similar application was made, and pen- 
sions were given to his children. So in all 
cases, whenever an opportunity presented itself, 
a message came down immediately to Parlia- 
ment, and a pension was recommended to re- 
ward each fresh instance of merit in a public 
servant. It was not fair, therefore, to call It a 
question whether pensions or sinecures should 
be allowed to be the best mode of public re- 
ward ; for the real matter in dispute was whether 
both modes of remuneration should exist at the 
same time, and for the same purposes. For his j 
own part, he thought sinecures the most unjust 
species of compensation ; but, if not unjust, he 
was sure that it was the most invidious ; and 
that was no slight objection. To call it by the 
gentlest name, he would sav it waS inConVe- 
ment, because it was peculiarly liable to uncon- 
stitutional influence, in this point of View, 
there was much more room for abuse in the 
distribution of sinecures, than of pensions. In 
every case of pension, whatever influence might 
be exerted was manifest and declared. All was 
open. A regular request was made to Paifia- 
ment: the service of the person to be rewarded 
was publicly announced, and was discussed 
and weighed, and calculated before the pension 
was bestowed. He might apply to pensions 
and sinecures, the language Of Scripture, which 
had lately been quoted for another purpose: 
with respect to their different natures ana effects, 
he would call the pension, " the arrow that 
ffieth by day,” and the sinecure, “ the pesti- 
lence that waiketh in daikness.” (Hear, hear.) 
It was, indeed, the chief and prevailing ob- 
jection against sinecures, that their influence 
was secret and silent. It was this that made 
them so offensive to the country s it was this 
which would ever continue to make them offen- 
sive, though the degrees or injury whkfr they 
produced might bo Infinitely fees thn it was 
pretended to be. This, therefore. tos alone a 
— id (he would, if their lordships pleased, 
r it was the chief ground) why they should 
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true, that the Cmwn few h an on 
writing Mi mtmmbfMiJsmt# 
at feast equally clear, mt fluo 
was deddXaJainsti^^ m 
considered sinecures a* odibtts Wk 
Ministers were bound, not mm0f W 1 
the voice of the people, bat to obey 8 
noble earl had talked of delusion, And 
persuasion, that had been sup 
the best Way of removing it, if 
nietft, Was to abolish imepufet: add ft 
Were the cauSc, the effect would thJk‘ wfli 
them. The plan hitherto adopted, if ihAraf 
deserved the name of a |lan f was most litftf 
to the purposes of Ministers thertaselVeS: 
refused to aboKsh at once in An $Ch Attdjf* 
way 5 but, by degrees, they dipped j 
one office and then another, Wit 
satisfaction to their own or to Any Mgk j 
The noble earl had spoken of the 
Concession $ but that danger Was ML 
when compliance was extracted AM 
by the compulsion of national sentihtddfe 
Majesty's Government might delay As 
as they pleased, but the time Wdttkx cdrif£ 
they must giant what the nation rtjfttlWai S 
mi^ht patch and paint for a tube. Gut **to 1 
complexion they must Come at hat? 9 Aftt 
was ndt only far better for thetaselve* bttt Wr 
the public tranquillity, that they Should 
at once with* a good grace, instead of &emg 
forced at last to yield what irt itseff wan rfUwt 
just and reasonable. 4 

The question was then put on the Srfgftbds 
question, which was negatived. Thif Hbfrfc 
divided upon the original motion, whtth d# num- 
bers were— Contents, ft Non-contertts, Aft 'Ma- 
jority, 40. 


HOtfSE OF COMMONS. * k 
Tuesday 9 March 11 . 

pARtiASfENTAitr Refohm.J Sir W, Befyy 
presented a petition from the freeholdett #lti 
inhabitants Of the County of Kent, prayiSjglOr - 
Retrenchment and Reform. 

On the question being put that the petition 

said, that he cotjd opt 
suffer the opportunity to pass, 6r the petition 
to be read, without making att obwtfvaHOp Or 
two. The petition was presented as tlrtt of 
the county of Kent, and as exprestfoe OF we 
sentiments of the county. He believed that, it 
expressed the sentiments of We majority < 
meeting at which it Was voted, but he r 
that it expressed the sentiments of the f 
Or could be received as the petition 
eobnty. The high sheriff had signed ** 
name of the meeting; but he CduM * 
for himselft— he could not sign for Oft 
this petHft, therefore, could ttotbe 
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<$xcept as the petition of the individual whose 
'signature it bore. 

The Spinier stated the zulc regarding the re- 
.ceptiog and signature of petitions to be the 
following. ^ There were only two modes in 
which petitions could be viewed as coming be- 
fore die House. They must either come from 
individuals, assemblies of individuals, or corpo- 
rate bodies. If they came from corporate 
bodies, and were signed in the name of the cor- 
poration, and sealed with its seal, they were 
considered as the prayer of the corporation. 
If they came from individuals or meetings of 
individuals, they were to be considered only 
as the petitions of the persons whose signatures 
they bore. They could not, when signed by 
xme in the name of the rest, be considered as 
the prayer of the whole. 

Sir W* Geary wished the petition to be read 
as the petition of the high sheriff representing 
the meeting. 

Sir 27. Knatchbull had no objection that the 
petition^ should be considered as expressive of j 
the sentiments of the meeting. 

Mr. Calcraft was sensible, after uhat had 
been said, that the foi ms of the House precluded 
fhejietition from being received as any thing 
else than the petition of the high sheriff who 
signed it ; but he hoped that, as it was substan- 
'tuuy the petition of the meeting, though signed 
in tfieir names, it would have all the weight 
which such an origin could give it. The hon. 
baronet (Sir £. Knatchbull) had allowed that it 
expressed the sentinlents of the meeting. That 
meeting was most respectable — it was nume- 
rously attended — it was called with due notice 

the requisition was most respectably signed. 
In consequence of the address to be voted to 
the Prince Regent, which was a part of the 
business of the day, the hon. baronet had it in 
his power to have assembled a greater number 
of his friends to oppose the petition. The hon. 
haronet might have exerted all his influence. 
Be was well supported in his opposition by a 
young man, who displayed great abilities on 
the occasion, and he ;nignt have had the assist- 
ance of some demagogues. If the hon. baronet 
complained, that he had not all the advantages 
that he could have wished in the contest, or 
that he thought he could in futuie obtain, he 
might call another meeting, and he (Mr. C.) 
ana his friends would be glad to meet him on 
the same grounds, and would not despair of 
similar success , , 

Sir E. Kmuhkufk begged to say a few words 
in reply to what h^ifepea from the hon. gen- 
tleman (Mr. Calcraft) omfbsite. The hon. gen- 
tfemap was* mistaken when he said that he (Sir 
B. K.) opposed the petition. He neither at- 
tended whea it was discussed, nor offered it 
any oppositpp whatever. He hoped, therefore, 
the Kon. gebtkm an would retract what hejfcad 
said about hi* opposition. The Chair had 
righdjfrffdded, that the petition could only be 
reemm n the petition of the sheriff'. 


(4ft? 


Though the high sheriff had signed it, however* 
as he conceived at die time his official duty de- 
manded, he (Sir E. K.) was convinced that he 
neither concurred in the sentiments of the peti- 
tion, nor would have signed it in his own 
name. 

Mr. Calcrqfi expressed his great willingness 
to retract what he might have inadvertently said 
about the hon. baronet’s opposition to the peti- 
tion. He congratulated him on his late change 
from strong aversion to his measures, to a state 
of neutrality. (Hear.) Had it not been thought 
sufficient that the high sheriff should sign the 
petition in the name of the meeting, there 
would have been no difficulty in obtaining nu- 
merous and respectable signatures. The hon. 
baronet had wished even to take away from the 
petition the advantage of its one signature, by 
saying that the high sheriff had signed it con- 
trary to his own sentiments. He (Mr. C.) did 
know intimately the sentiments of the sheriff ; 
but he never heard that they were opposed to 
the petition, and could attest that he seemed 
peifectly willing to sign it in the name of the 
meeting. 

Sir E. Knatchbull was ready again to express 
his conviction that the petition did not express 
the sentiments of the county in general. (Hear 9 
hear.) 

Sir W. Geary assured the House, that the 
petition expressed the sentiments of the meeting 
at Maidstone ; that that meeting was convened 
as a county meeting, after due notice ; that the 
requisition was respectably signed, and that the 
meeting was respectably ana numerously at- 
tended. The only formality wanting to make 
this petition a petition of the county was one 
that might have been easily supplied. He re- 
membered that a petition came up from Corn- 
wall at the beginning of the session, signed like 
this by the sheriff, and another one had followed 
with numerous signatures. He was glad that 
the conversation had taken place, as it would 
shew to the country the formalities that must 
be observed in presenting petitions, and would 
prevent any mistakes in future. 

The Speaker said, that the House would not 
only see the importance of the rule that had 
been laid down, but the importance of diffusing 
a knowledge of it. Petitions could only be re- 
ceived as the petitions of those whose names 
they bore. When there was only one signa- 
ture, as in the present case, the House remained 
entirely in the dai k as to the sentiments of the 
meeting from which the application was said to 
proceed. 

Sir C . Monck thought it was manifest, from 
the conduct of the non. baronet opposite (Sir 
£. Knatchbull) that his intention was to damage 
the petition in the eyes of the House. ( Hear t 
hear.) The petition could only now be received 
as the#pplication of the high sheriff; but no 
one could rationally doubt that it expressed the 
sentiments of the meeting at which he presided, 
and that, consequently, it was the petition Of 
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the county in the name of which he had signed J appeared to him aiulland^urexpttswop the 

:* •**»— r »-*-- i — sentiments of the county. v . > . 

.Mr. Calcraft never heard'btefbre df\ihe' prac- 
tice of sending notices tojhe lead^charatfefj 
mentioned by the hon.**bahmfcti About lour 
years ago, a coubty meeting wa* caBed .to, pe- 
tition against concessions to the Catholic*. He 
never saw the requisition for that nte4t2tg$ tS0 
he saw it in the newspapers. The reqowiip 
in no case was spot round, except tb the frjends 
of the measure to be proposed for consideration 
at the meeting. On the occasion of thatasd* 
Catholic meeting, he went down along &lm 
some friends, ana found himself in a minority: 
but he did not complain of want of due ifotice. 
The circular notice to which the hoft. baronet 
had alluded, was to him a novelty, and s e e the d 
perfectly unnecessary. Why was the hon. baro- 
net to be formally invited ? (Hear.) ItVas hi* 
duty to attend on his constituents, and not for 
them to wait upon him. (Hear.}* 

The petition was ordered to he on the table. 
Fees in Courts of Justice.} Sir J. New- 
port hoped, in calling the attention of die House 
to the motion with which he meant to coridude 
his observations, that he should obtain the in* 
diligence of the House for a few moments, 
while he recounted what'h&d already been done 
in consequence of his exertioris. It would be in 
the recollection of the House, that about three 
years ago he submitted to them the necessity of 
an inquiry into the state and mode of proceed- 
ing of our Courts of Justice. # Such an inquiry, 
as in the earliest and best times, was recom- 
mended : and was always gone into, to protect 
the public against impositions, and repair the 
decay, which time or neglect might introduce. 
At that time, after milch discussion, he had the 
good fortune to carry the measure with no sup- 
port from his Majesty’s Ministers. They, 00 
the contrary, differed from him with regard to 
its practicability and its utility : and three of thO 
members of the Cabinet openly opposed him. 1 
The commission of inquiry, however, which he 
proposed, was sanctioned by the House. At 
that time he had the misfortune to have two 
hon. and learned gentlemen opposed to Jhity 
who thought his notions visionary and chimeri- 
cal. The House, however, having decided on 
a commission by a vote, unnecessary delay was 
interposed between the decision of the House 
and the appointment of commissioners. On the 
20 th of June, 1814, the vote passed, and a com- 
mission was not appointed till February, 1815. 
Even when a commission wste at last appointed 
to inquire into the English Court of Chancery, 
the composition of that commission was not 
such as could have been wished or expected. 
Out of the five members, of whom it consisted# 
two were Masters in Chancery, and those tW0 
’ * {duals were to inquire into abuseswMm 
their situation, they were interested ift few 

r ag. The result of the operation jtffinxi 

commission, however objectionably compwerf. 
was a report which was nowupon the table, and 


it. The 'observation of the hbn. baranet"*thatf 
the sheriff had igned it contrary to his >own 
private sentiments, from the belief that he wa*j 
performing an act of official duty, sumckiili 
testified the nature of the petition $ and con 
tained an admission of which the hon. baronet; 
could not thus have seen the tendency. Though 
in foim it could only have been received as tne 
petition of an individual, in substance and reality 
it was that of the county. He (Sir C. M.) was 
surprised that the hon. baronet should so con- 
tradict himself as he had done, by admitting 
that the petition was the petition of a county 
meeting, and not of the county. 

Mr. Ltuhtngton contended, that his hon. 
friend (Sir E. Knatchbull) did not contradict 
himself in saying, that he believed that the pe- 
tition expressed the sentiments of the meeting 
at Maidstone, but not those of the county in 
general. He (Mr. L.) believed, that the county 
was against the petition ; and as far as he knew, 
the fieeholders would oppose it. 

Mr. Ponsonby said, that nobody could expect 
that those who visited the treasury, and were 
the friends of the hon. gentleman (Mr. Lushing- 
ton, secretary to the tieasury), would sign pe- 
titions for Retrenchment ana Reform, or adopt 
any other sentiments than those of the hon. 
secretary. This meeting by the hon. baronet 
was said not to combine the respectability, or 
to express the sentiments of the county, when 
it voted the petition now before the House. He 
would ask, did this meeting do nothing else that 
expressed the sentiments of the county? 
Were the other acts of the meeting not tne 
acts of the county ? Did the address to the 
Prince Regent not contain the sentiments of the 
county ? Did the vote of thanks to the Mar- 
quess Camden not expiess their sentiments? 
Were not these two acts done by the same 
meeting with whom this petition originated, and 
at the same time ? How, then, could they be 
-said to express the feelings and sentiments of 
the county while this petition did not ? 

Sir E. Knatchbull explained. The right hon. 
gentleman did not know the manner in which 
tne county business was tiansacted in Kent. It 
was usual to send to individuals of influence and 
property, notice of what was intended to be 
done. On the present occasion, this formality 
was omitted. He (Sir E. K.), as member for 
the county, ought to have been applied to. He, 
however, was not so applied to, nor were most 
of the leading characters of the county. Some 
indeed, who had received notice, refused to at- 
tend a meeting with such an object. The ad- 
dress to the Prince Regent would have collect- 
ed the whole county, and would have been con- 
curecd in without a single exception. In the 
other measure the county would not concur. 

Sir W. Geary repeated, that the requisition 
was respectably signed, that many attended, and 
that the object of the petition might have beeft 
opposed* JThe petition, in these circumstance^ 
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irtHt* proved that his (Sir Mh*») object* «*re 
not vutsnaiyin exerting hiflrteiFfor it* appoint- 
iMnt. la this report abacs tme acknowledged 
of great magnitude and at long duration, h 
walift Uk nature or ail human inttitutiona to be 
liable to decay, not only from accidental exter- 
nal cMtea, but frequently from the private inte- 
rest of those who Were appointed to office. It 
would be seen by this Report, that die Lord 
Chancellor of England had, in April, iris, 
afoot tan months alter the discussion in the 
lttnae, recognized an erroneous practice in the 
tsndtratt department in Chancery, by which 
fees had been taken, and which he ordered to be 
curtailed. This practice had passed unobserved 
daring die nine years that the noble and learned 
lord had heM the seals, and was only discovered 
in consequence of the inquiry he recommended. 
The House of Commons resolved, on the isth 
of April, ltsa, that the officers of the Court of 
Chancery had an interest in the proceedings 
which tended to the delay of justice and to the 
oppression of the subject. In consequence of] 
this, the commission, called Lord Hardwick’s 
commission, issued. The Report of the Finance 
Committee, in which the Speaker had taken so 
distinguished a share, had laid down certain 
Omits for confining the lees payable by suitors 
to the officers of courts of justice, and declared 
the principles by which the application of them 
ought to Be governed : ti2. that they should be 
levied equally, according to the service per- 
formed ; and should go to compose an aggre- 
gate fund for the proper maintenance of those 
oncers. His intention now was to submit two 
propositions, in the first place, declaratory of 
these principles $ and to add a third with re- 
gird to the progress already made by the Com- 
misnomers of inquiry. Their first and only Re- 
port yet made, which was then before him, gave 
no account whatever of the aggregate amount 
of the lees within any certain period, and was 
thus deficient in a Very important and necessary 
portion df information s for it was impossible 
for the House to jndge, left as it now was in the 
dark open that subject, whether the emoluments 
of any office hod swoln beyond the proper mea- 
sure of compensation, when, on a former oc- 
casion, he had deemed it his duty to offer a 
statement, amongst other abuses, of the fees 
taken for expediting business, an hon. and 
teamed gent, had positively denied that any 
Ouch practice existed as that of taking fees for 
such a purpose. An hon. and ieamedfriend of 
Ids had, however, then expressed his astonish- 
ment at tills denial : and the present Report 

a alluded to them, although hi a very 
way, and with an expression; of doubt 
e pmiMtj of withmawing them. It 
Stated, thot jhe omcera were in the practice of 
affteftfisg Mw motion and assistance to sttfejso. 

' fichott at Were not familiar with the form! of 
' hutinoM, sm that their exertions wer* necessa- 
rBy jniukted by tire gratuities which they 
thufnCtived. It added, (hat it might be a l 


tm to'&hrh i/fkfoti. Is6t> 

auutAflL Atu i-jli. a tv . susHa^lijiueldHe nil ■ rTinr 

pivper question ror coiisiticiUliui i , w«iu™r Knout? 
f xerrio M would be equally arrive if there fen 
t We abolished \ afid whether the same extent tf 
business wbulrf be accomplished, if the t mtse* 
ttofl of ifcShould be limited to stated hours. But 
the effect of this system was obvious ; the man 
who gave the additional gratuity got his business 
done first: the hardship must, however, fall 
soMwhiafe *, and on whom was it likely to fall 
but on the poor, and on those who were unable 
to pay the expedition-fee t He might venture to 
assert, that the hardship must fall exclusively 
on the poor ; and whenever that should be the 
case, the court was no longer a court of justice, 
for it violated that fundamental provision of the 
great charter, which declared lendetnus 
justitiatfu Ht would remind the House, like- 
wise. with reference to this part of the subject, 
of the great augmentation of the stamp-duties 
On law proceedings, occasioned by the necessi- 
ties of the State, but which had already too 
much closed the avenues of justice ; and if to 
these obstructions were to be added the exac- 
tions Of clerks, it mult be evident, that all, ex- 
cept those who had large purses, would be de- 
barred from legal redress. He believed he had 
touched but upon a veiy small part of the evil 
which actually prevailed : he had been well in- 
formed that he had not hid before the House, 
on a former occasion, a tenth part of the abuses 
in the courts of Ireland. If the commission of 
inquirv had been onerous and expensive, he had 
no doubt the public would derive an ample re- 
compense from its labours, and he was nappy 
in the reflection that he had been the humble 
instrument of shewing how far the fountains of 
justice had been corrupted, and the poor man 
| stripped of his only means of protection against 
injustice and oppression. The Honourable Ba- 
ronet then moved three Resolutions, to the fol- 
lowing effect : 

4 That the Pees payable on law proceedings 
are to be considered as direct taxes levied on tne 
suitors, to defray the charges of the various 
offices ; that they ought to be at a fixed rate, 
moderate in their amount, duly proportioned to 
the service performed, and as far as possible paid 
into a common fund for the general support of 
the establishment of each office. 

4 That the immense increase Of the Duty on 
Law Stamps, imposed on the Legislature the 
duty of guarding suitors in Courts of Equity 
against the demand of fees exceeding a fair 
compensation for the labour performed, and 
precluding the possibility of an equal admission 
to those Couits to the rich and to the poor. 

4 That the Report of die Commissioners ap- 
pointed by Parltanent to investigate the subject, 
he referred to the consideration of a select Com- 
mittee of twenty-one Members, who shall be 
directed to take into consideration die best mode 
of carrying into effect the recommendations in 
that Report respecting the Offices in Couits of 
Justice, and to report their opinion to the House 
from time to time, as they may think fit/ 
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solution, 

Lord Castltwzk acknowledged the tentpeimtt 
maimer in which Ate hon. baronet had brought 
forward his proposition* although he thought 
himself entitled to complain of that part of nfs 
statement, in which he represented the grounds] 
upon which three of hisMiyesty’s Ministers had 1 
formerly opposed the appointment of this com- 
mission. The fact was, that they admitted a 
sufficient case to have been made out for the in- 
quiry as it applied to Ireland, and Only opposed 
the necessity of extending it to £ngknd. He 
was certainly prepared to admit, that these in- 
quiries often produced useful information : but 
he did not think a great expense ought volun- , 
tariiy to be incurred for the mere purpose of ! 
fishing for abuses, or upon a chance of discover- 
ing them. The expense was often extremely 
heavy; one inquiry into jthe revenue of the 
united kingdoms had cost 1 47,000/. His ob- 
jection to the appointment of a Committee was 
partly an objection of time. The inquiries of 
the commissioners were in full progress; the 
House had already receivrd two reports from 
Ireland, one from Scotland, and one with regard 
to the English Court of Chancery. lie did not 
think it would be wise in the House to interfere 
until it should be satisfied that nothing was likely 
to be done upon these reports, either by the 
judges, or the immediate Ministers of the Crown. 
The subject was one of a professional and tech- 
nical nature, and nothing could be more difficult 
for the members of that House than to prescribe 
what were reasonable fees for the performance of 
each particular kind of business, according to the 
different practice in courts of equity and law. 
The House did not take up the report of the 
commissioners in 1740, but referred it to the 
law officers ; and lord Hardwicke did not fed 
himself competent to act upon it till after the 
. lapse of two or three years. The present Lord 
Chancellor certainly had it in contemplation to 
direct proceedings, m consequence of the Report 
now on the table s and with respect to the fees 
in bankruptcy, he had not lost a moment in re* 
trenching them in his own department. He was 
also engaged at present, in concert with the 
Master of the Rolls, in die more elaborate task 
of investigating the nature and amount of official 
fees. The House ought not to commit itself to 
an undertaking, the scope of which would com- 
prehend an inquiry into the present constitution 
of all the judicial offices, in the form of an ab- 
stract question, and with very imperfect infor- 
mation. He did not suppose it was the wish of | 
the hon. baronet to deprive the judges of those 
offices in their gift, which enabled them to pro- 
vide for their families, and to leave diem on their 
present salaries. (Here Sir J. Newport observed, 
across the table, that he had not said a word 
upon the subject.) With respect, then, to the 
composition of the commission, and the dream - 1 
stance of two masters in Chancery being mem- 
bers of it, of which the hon. ban. had com- 
plained; he sincerely believed, that, without 


. ftaoWtedge, tllip. 
r have anrmdTtt #n twtftefc 
of Axe subject- He had no 
ante with those 

not be supposed to speak MAh #Oyj rttffew 
partiality , when he expressed hhbdiamlMr 
appointment was Arre all mrnmm? At.tffc 
same time he entimytabcuired In foe p H in mpJB, 
that the present practice ought not to mmm$ 
and that its kmg existence could not sanction ft# 
The Report on the table recommended than 
it Bhoula cease : and if the hon. bait. should 
hereafter find that no measures had been tafefetr 
by his Majesty’s Government, hr the heads dt 
die courts, to cany this recommendation fnth- 
effect, he would not find him disposed to sag 
any thing in then* defence. Upon these gfoutm 
he trusted that the hon. baronet would seed) 0 
propriety of withdrawing his motion, and as- 
senting to the previous question. 

Mr. Webber defended the commission of in- 
quiry in Ireland. 

Mr. Pohionby observed, that the noble load 
had been misinformed, or his memory had fimft 
him, with respect to die opposition made to drip 
inquiry by three of the Cabinet Ministers 00 >q 
former occasion. The opposition was made to 
every branch of the inquiry, and it was carried 
by a majority of one, via. by the vote of Mr. 
Stephen. With .regard to the alleged expense 
of these commissions, he believed that it was tt» 
the power of Ministers to make them as expfcft* 
sive as they pleased, by obliging their frieftdl 
with lucrative appointments ; or if they meant 
honestly, that it was in their power to kespAIr 
expense within very moderate bounds. Wh# 
had been the case in this instance be did 
pretend to know ; but he doubted modi the 
soundness of the noble lord’s opinion, that ft 
would be better to wait till the com ‘ 
should have made all its reports, and 
completed its inquiries, before the muse ut 
any proceedings with respect to them. b 
was the object of instructing a Committee tp 
report from time to tita<s except that by mis 
means the House was enabled to form a ttMqp 
deliberate and mature judgment than if me 
whole of a complex subject whs submitted tt> 
their consideration at once t The noble fold had 
said, that time ought to be given to the Minis- 
ters of the Crown ; but he had men too many 
Reports laid on the table, (and particularly that 
in which the Speaker had taken so active spates) 
without leading to any practical result, mb he 
could not indulge very sanguine expeCjtttiytlf Of 
the expedition likdv to be'ia an i fca te d on fob 
occasion. If the noble lord, however, wwtid 
name anry reasonable time within which wit 
proceedings should take place, he would adltte 
his hon. mend to withdraw hb motkto for ife 
pngne. His belief was, that the hope hdmit 
ww nothing more than a device to get Mmjm 
que«iio«;a»otmitecLtherefere l tiMifel^^^ 
would not consent to withdraw ft fo&ttMflty. 

Mr. L. foster stated, that tte titantel On 
had sat seven years, and at the end of that tittle 
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were obliged to refer the natter to the Lord the business. However* he thoiwht it unfeir^o 
Chancellor ; that his lordship, alter fating thfee refer to the Lord Chancellor the revision of 
years to consider the matter, redressed every offices, in the gains of which he himself partici- 
grievance, and abolished every abuse. There pated. It hadbeen said, that the Lord £han- 
never had been so Complete a clearance of the cellorhad relinquished 1 , 000 /. a year; but when 
avenues 6f a court of justice. He had no doubt had he relinquished it ? After the commission 
that* on the face of the Report, there might be had been instituted. The office of secretary of 
some instances of increase of fees and irregularity bankruptcies had been discharged sometimes by 
of practice; but in all the really important one and Sometimes by another, and no regular 
affairs of the, court, he was persuaded there was appointment had been made till the inquiry 
little ground for complaint. For the last took place. The noble lord had alleged that it 
seventy years there had not been one increase was inconvenient to adopt general principles 
of fees, nor one abuse in the master’s office: which might be controverted by the language of 
none in the register’s office; in the six clerks’ some subsequent report; but it was impossible 
office a few, but those small; in the 'sworn that the principle contained in the first lesolu- 
clerjcs’ office none since 1740; no increase in tion could ever be impugned. The stamps ira- 
the examiners of the court ; none in the master posed on law proceedings were the most fatal 
of the reports ; and none in the register of tax ever proposed, and had the effect of shut- 
Affidavit’s office. In this enumeration he had ting up every avenue to justice. The noble lord 
set forth the whole machine which substantially (Castlereagh) was afraid of encouraging litiga- 
didthe business of the court. He was far from tion, if the stamps should be abandoned; but 
saying that the report did not deserve conside- if they were continued, the poor man was 
radon: but the quesdon was, how the matter deprived of justice altogether. ( Hear J The 
should be taken into hand ? and he thought the load of law taxes had induced thousands to 
same course should be pursued as before, and relinquish their legal demands, because they 
believed it must finally come to this. If a could not pay the dudes of the suit. No tax 
committee, formed of professional men, were that could be devised could be half so injurious 
to sit every day dll the end of the session, as this ; not even a tax on the necessaries of 
their undertaking would be little less laborious life. If, by such a tax as that, an individual 
than that of the former committee : he knew were prevented from purchasing a whole loaf, 
this by experience, as he had himself sat upon he might purchase perhaps half a one ; but no 
the commission in Ireland : he had then found man could obtain justice by halves, or pay for 
the difficulty of the subject, and he was per- half a writ, if unable to discharge the stamp for 
suaded that a committee of the House was more the whole. The Legislature should be called on 
likely to take up insulated points and to do to abandon these dudes, which closed the courts 
harm, than to effect any teal service. It would be of jusdee against every poor man ; taught him 
by far the best mode to submit the whole to the to look for irregular means of redress ; and 
Lord Chancellor, and if there weie any points destroyed the proudest boast of England — that 
which he might not like to \entuie on, they her law was open to the poor as well as the rich, 
might be made the object of a supplemental act. He would not, However, press his motion, if 
He yras aware it might be urged, that this was the noble lord would name a certain day ; but if 
calling the Chancellor to be judge in his own the matter were to be delayed indefinitely, he 
cause, and that many of the fees of the Court mu»t now take the sense of the House, 
appertained to himself. At least this would be Lord Castlereagh said, it was impossible to 
no objection as far as the fees of others were name a certain day on such a complicated sub- 
concerned; as, with respect to his own, it was ject: but it was open to the hon. baronet to 
to be expected, that the consideration of his apply to the House again, if he thought die 
own interest would, with so exalted a character, interval which might take place too long, 
be an additional motive for the txeicise of ini- The House then divided : 
partiality. It appeared by the Report that not For the motion 1 6— Against it 63. 

one of die Lora Chancellor’s fees had been in- Police in Ireland.] Mr. Peel rose to move 

creased; and the Report stated, that they were for leave to bring in a Bill to amend an Act 
all ancient and legal. The hon. baronet seemed passed in 1814, entitled “ An Act for the better 
tp think otherwise as to the office of secretary execution of the law by means of superintend- 
of bankruptcies: but that had been lately regu- ing magistrates, and constables under them.” 
fated, and the Lojd Chancellor had himself The object of that Act, and of the present Bill, 
talintawly relinquished 1*000/. a year to those was to supply the deficiencies of the civil power, 

S ho transacted a great share of the business, and to provide an adequate system of police for 
n these grounds he thought it would conduce the disturbed districts of Ireland. If he were 
to the pppjif jj^od, to put? the reformation called on to say, from his experience of five 
called for ffcehands of the only competent years, what measure would be most effectual 
, autbprity, and he could assure the HouseVbat .tj^ards producing tranquillity in Ireland, he < 
£e would never support any undue delay* should say # it would be the formation of an 
$b<wport shortly replied, that he would adequate civil power. When he considered 
s Joitaur to press his motion, if the noble lord the^ situation of Ireland, labouring, as she was, 
r $ou£inajxie a certain day for the settlement of [ disadvantages arising from political errors 
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true, that Inland was governed by the same 
laws as England, and enjoye^ the assistance of 
magistrates in the same degree as ourselves ; 
but she was lamentably destitute of all subordi- 
nate civil agents, such as police officers ana 
proper constables, who, in such a country, 
were almost as necessary as the higher magis- 
trates. The want of these subordinate agents 
was supplied in an objectionable and expensive 
manner; powerful, indeed, in a military view, 
but cumbrous and oppressive in the cases where 
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its assistance was chiefly required: such as in 
checking illegal distilleries, m preventing and 
detecting outrages* The constant engine in all 
such cases was a military force: to this the 
magistrates looked as to their only arm of power; 
ana if the House considered how inapplicable 
such a body was to the purposes of patientJn- 
vestigation, required for the bringing to jusnee 
past offences, and for the prevention of future 
crimes, they must wish that means might be 
found to exchange a system, expensive and 
objectionable, for one that would be more con- 
stitutional and more effectual ; and he hoped 
they would not allow a few partial objections 
on the face of the measure to countervail a de- 
sign of the greatest utility. To say nothing of 
the expense of soldiers, and the danger of sub- 
verting the discipline of an army, by splitting 
it into small divisions, the military were, on 
many grounds, unfit for the purposes of a 
police ; and, at all events, as likely to be instru- 
ments of oppression as of wholesome restraint : 
he had, therefore, been long considering a 
proper substitute for the engine at present em- 
ployed in the civil government of Ireland. At 
a very early period after he was connected with 
the Irish Government he attempted something 
like a civil system of police, namely, that the 
Lord Lieutenant should be assisted by the 
magistrates and constables in preserving the 
peace of the country. The Act which he had 
introduced on that occasion had passed with 
the unanimous concurrence of that House: it 
had, indeed, received the support of an hon. 
baronet (Sir J. Newport) who was generally 
opposed to the measures of government ; and 
wno, at all periods, had been more anxious to 
promote those objects which would be most 
beneficial to the country, of which he was so 
great an ornament (Hear, hear ,) than to throw 
difficulties in the way. The Act of 1814 had 
been carried into execution in the counties of 
Tipperary, Down, Clare, and Cavan : and the 
people generally considered it as a source of 
Veal advantage. The whole expense was de- 
frayed by tne disturbed districts: but there 
were many parts of the country in which it was 
still desirable to act upon the same principles. 
The absence of the great landed proprietors, 
and the withdrawing from the country a great 
jpait of the revenue, in many districts, where 


the cripies of which they had been, 
had baffled ‘every attempt of the lavylft ’ 
their aggressions; and punish their ‘Violet 
ceedings. On almost every occasion Of , 
nature, they had been provided with hottjty in 
order to escape from the infantry, and cavalry 
who U£re sent in pursuit of them. Ih such a 
state of things, the question with the Govern- 
ment was, not only whether they should suffer 
such a system to continue, but in what manner 
it could be prevented. The magistrates had 
found it necessary to call in the assistance of the 
military ; but they were obliged to find accom- 
modation for a large body of dragoons. It was 
to provide against the recurrence of measures of 
that kind that he now proposed the introduction 
of this Bill. The first clause, he ventured to 
hope, would meet with the unanimous con- 
currence of the House. As the law now std&d, 
it was necessary to appoint a superintendent 
magistrate; but as this led to a great expense, 
he should propose to dispense with the atten- 
dance of those officers. The second' clause 
was, to give the Lord Lieutenant and Conned 
the power of determining what proportion of 
the expenses should be paid by the disturbed 
districts, and what should be paid by the coun- 
try generally. The third clause went, that in 
all cases a return should be made to Parliament, 
in the beginning of the next session, of the disea 
in which the Act had been applied, and of die 
expenses incurred in its execution. In the last 
session of Parliament, frequent' discussions had 
taken place as to the large military establish- 
ment to be kept up in Ireland ; but so far from 
considering it excessive; it was a tolerably 
unanimous opinion tliat it was necessary : but, 
not only was Ireland to be exempted from the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, and the 
Bill for preventing seditious meetings, but a very 
considerable reduction was proposed to' be made 
in the military establishments of that cduntry. 
(Hear, hear.) It was intended to reduce the mi- 
litary force from 25,000 to 22,000 men; and 


subject would induce gentlemen to think, that if 
there had been a regular police in Ireland, the 
public peace would not nave been distumd: 
and that the measure which he now proposed 
was the most beneficial that could be w adopted* 
The right hon. gentleman then concluded with 
moving, that leave bejgivcn to bring in a Bill to 
amend the said Act ofthe 54th of me King. 


J ir J. Newport observed, that the greatefi'be- 
t which tne House could confer on Iribnd 
was, a regular constitution of policy. Ifthe 
armed forcy were to act on aU* occasions, it 
would bring the country into a state of military 
tutelage, which might lead td the most disastrous 
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consequences. Nothing could be so desirable, 
ns that Ireful should be placed in the jam 
situation at Great Britain, and that its Govern- 
ment should he enabled to ant without the inter- 
vention of a military force. In substituting 
constates, they were only retxytine their steps 
from dm way they had abandoned. The pea- 
santry must be convinced that the laws ought 
to bej enforced— and they must be enforced. He 
had little, however, or nothing to add to the 
dear statement made by the nght hon. gentle- 
man £ and should, therefore, sit down with ex- 
pressing his entire concurrence with hi5 propo- 
sition.— -leave was then given to bring in the bill. 

Army Estimates.] Mr. Brogden brought up 
the report of the Army Estimates. 

Mn Cakrqft said, lie should defer any obser- 
vations he. might wish to make on this subject, 
till the committee of finance had made their 
report; but if' that committee did not recom- 
mend a reduction of the military force, he 
should consider it his duty to call the attention 
of the House to that very important subject. — 
{He or, hear .) 

The resolutions were then read and agreed to. 

Lord Palmerston then moved for leave to 
bring in the Mutiny Bill, which was agreed to, 
and the bill was read a first time. 

Seditious Meetings Bill.1 Mr. Broaden 
brought up the report of the Bill for more effec- 
tually preventing Seditious Meetings. 

Sir j. Newport said, that on the third reading 
he should think it necessary to make some ob- 
servation* on the Orange meetings in Ireland, 
which now presumed to dictate to the country 
what should or should not be done within it. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time 
on Friday next. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Wednesday 9 March 12 . 

Some further evidence was heard in Bayfey’s 
divorce case. * 

# From the nature of the evidence originally 
given, the ground of divorce was such as ren- 
dered it necesshry for the House, in case the di- 
vorce were granted, to decide that the child was 
illegitimate : but evidence was given tending to 
shew, that an act of adultery had been commit- 
ted, independently of the evidence involving the 
(juesttan as to the legitimacy or illegitimacy of 

The Lard Chancellor stated, that the case was 
one deserving their lordships’ most serious con- 
sideration. The standing order of the House, 
requiring a clause to prevent* marriage between 
the guilty parties, proceeded on the supposition 
that evidence roust be given of adultery com- 
mitted by the woman with som% particular per- 
son. It wouktbr hand, however, where adultery 
should be deaity proved to have been commit 
ted, to refuse a divorce, because the particular 
party could not be pointed out. Then the 
House Would consider long, before it would 
giant a^Bvorce on evidence which would render 
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it necessary for their lordships originally to 
'decide upon the jtaturot the infant. It was a 
rule with that House, iff granting a divorce, not 
to alter the state in society of any other indivi- 
dual whatever, and more especially where there 
was no appearance to defend the interests of 
that individual. 4But there was another ground 
which he particularly recommended to their 
lordships* attention, which arose from the evi- 
dence last given. That evidence went to shew, 
that the husband having left the country, in the 
King’s service, in March, the wife had first be- 
come pregnant in August, so that an act of 
gduhery, if she had so become pregnant, must 
have been committed. This left at large the 
question as to the legitimacy or illegitimacy of 
the child ; and he recommended to their lord- 
ships, to consider particularly, whether the 
divorce might not be granted on this last evi- 
dence. He moved that the House be summoned 
farther to consider the case to-morrow, which 
was ordered. 

$The mother of the wife had deposed, that the 
child was baptized as the child of Kelly (with 
whom die act of adultery was supposed to have 

been committed) and Smith, Mrs. Bayley’s 

maiden name. This, on the motion of the Lord 
Chancellor , was ordered to be .expunged. 

.The rules and regulations of the Millbank 
Penitentiary were presented, and laid on the 
table. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Wednesday , March 12 . 

Game Laws.] Colonel Wood brought in a 
bill to repeal the acts prohibiting the sale of 
game ; which Was read a first time, and ordered 
to be printed. 

Committee of Supply. Exchequer 

Bills.] On the motion of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer , the House went into a Com- 
mittee of Supply. The right hon. gentleman 
moved, that 1 8,000,000/. ofExchequer bills be 
panted to his Majesty, to exchange for the fol- 
owing Bills outstanding:— 

Irish Exchequer Bills . . . <£4,200,000 

English Exchequer Bills . • 12,200,000 

Ditto, ditto 1,700,000 

18,100,000 

Mr. Curnven asked what part of the unfunded 
debt was unprovided for ? Were there not five 
millions ? 

Mr. Sharp said, that the money-market was 
now improving, but the issue of Exchequer bills 
would absorb whatever could be spared. New 
taxes would be necessary to defray the principal 
and interest of these bills. If a new Parliament 
should be called soon, and if it was necessary, 
when this one had expired, to give it * descrip- 
tive title, it might be called the Taxing Parlia- 
ment. The great evil under which the country 
at present laboured; was insupportable taxation. 

Mr. P. Moore thought that the rigjkt hon. geft- 
tfemaa should hare given the I ism a general 
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timer member for Gmt1i«W (M>* Qvrum) said, foal 
the Appendix to the Account of the Unfunded 
Pebt» which had been presented to the House, 
comatued particular* of foe wna *ajpsi4f pro* 
viefed, and of those which renamed to bp pro* 
vided for. As to the observation of the boa* 
ophir (Mr. P. Moore) that a mm4 qtaamwot 
of tbs Ways and Means should be bud before 
the House, he could only soy, that it bad tot 
been usyakand it was not aery possible to mats 
that statement * sq early a period of the session. 

Sir J. Newport complained, foot the Treasury 
bills in Ireland hod always been issued tp the 
Bank of Irelaody which exacted as high interest 
hom the public, as it would have done from any 
individual, it was desirable that these bill* 
should he paid off by sums raised here* on ac- 
count of the interest; cose should he taken, 
however, that, as there was capital in Ireland, 
which could not now find employment, the 
comma cmI inteieat should nqt tuner for the 
want of this mode of investing their money. 

The Qhancellor qf the Exchequer could not 
allow that comma c ia] inteiest was neglected 
in the tiansaction of tire Irish Treasury, or 
that it had not benefHt»*d as well as the Bonk. 

Sir /. Newport had occasion to know, that 
the mei chants m Dublin were often fot weeks 
without being able to obtain a sickle Treasury 
bdb owing to the mode of t» an sac ting business 
between the Treasury and the Bank. 

Mr. Grenfell took the oppoi tUBity, suggested 
by the conversation about the Bank of Ireland, 
to make some observations about the Bank of 
England. As his motion was negatived on a 
former occasion, he was compelled to take fow 
mode of submitting some remaika tp the House, 
and of asking a few questions of the right both 
gentleman opposite. He held in his hands an 
account of one or two charges, which he would 
state. In the first place, there was a charge of 
i,89u/. for the management of 4 , 000 , 000 /. of 
debt transferred to the Bank in 1794* This 
debt should not be paid at a higher rate than the 
lest. The rate of charge, however, for manage 
mg evety million of this debt would amount to 
47 s/.; whereas the management of the other 
pans of the public debt was paid only at 900 /. 
Why was them this difference ? The sum was 
but trifling, but why was the public called upon 
to pay even this trifling sum, without necessity ? 
He would ask the Chsocelloi 0 / foe Exchequer, 
if he meant to take any steps for reducing this 
charge ? He would wort for a reply, and say no 
more till he heard it; as he wished tq, bring ; for- 
ward foe matters of which ho aomptyopd pieces 
meal, expecting frt>*» wh a made of proceed- 
ing the wst mtisfaptpr y answer. 

The Qhemulhpr of*bf E^cheguqp having made 
no reply, the bon, genjfewan continued he 
had got op oMwer to ono question, he would 
put another, in which he might be wm forte* 

$ 
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for receiving a certain poifop 

tax bat year. Thia was semce gmady 
What did the Bank do for *mk m 
They rawed tty money from those y _ 

to pay ihaud mufet carry H iaoof wjfc 
m m the Bank to the Ex ch e q u er , and foeilBw*" 
they received after th^nte of faa&fcmto.% 
every tuuidmf (Ktuod*. (Aw r.) HewKgftd * 
*ucb » charge would not rwfw . bm be ttaujghf 
itihould wt bane been paid: add he awMif 
the Chancellor of the Rs^^wr hid mm any • 
«t»i toward. wducwgK? 

The Cixtmrfkr of tht Smciffm had mta oq, 
answer to make to both 

the committee was.aot a m ahnsgonthraS^ 
of th. Ranh. The two change? advened ta by 
the hon. fpodemaa had bewt often mtgbiud. 
The sum of l, 898 /. paid for the OMOSgenMOtw 
four mdlioos of South Sea Stack, wa* aanctiided 
by Act of Parliament ever since 1790 . A* far 
the per centtge an the Piopertv Tu* sqtfP OA 
had been a»v«d to the country, byttia® pQWMB 
of the tax having been thus received. 
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Mr. Grenfell said, bo was ip 
the charge of i, 80 &/. was 
Parliament. . 

The vote was than agreed to- 

Cold B^th Fskuw Psusoy.] 
rose to move for a retina of 
of persons confined in Cold 
Pi won, under the 39th apd 40th of the- King, 
He made this motion, upon good authority, th*| 
some of them were in a very deplorable candfe 
tion, without medical assistance, or the ilrceseasy 
comfoits of life. He alluded particularly t o fo# 
treatment of the elder Evaas»(sce page 37C) who 
was confined in the same ceU with * common 
thief ; whilst hfe son was shut up in the foul 
waid of the hookah exposed to disease and 
contagion and was not suffixed to hose any 
communication with the father. ' 

Mr. & Metfimt would not otyaxt to the' 
motion ; but, with regard to the preen** ixemt* 
finement, he wished the candour of the hop, 
gent, had allowed him to go nhttfeiiutha^apd 
to acquaint the House with what bs4‘B**nd 
upon his visit to the prison. He would ask the 

had opt both told him that they IxdMlung^m 
complam of ? When the former was first com- 
mitfefo them was no conveniem plgoe for his re* 
ceptiop,^ but he had long since occupied foe 
state-room, with the use oFfour othemadjafeure* 
it# It was at hie own reqjwst- foot foe imimAm 
with whom ha w confined was s u ffered ta stay 
with him* The younger Evans was said to bn 
ponfiopd utthe foul word of foe sack 

was foooame mven to ttyuffirnwry; andfoty 
fo m* exposed to foe infection or c<mfegpty 
dfeoednss. Had foe horn gene eves mm g 
meaner on more comfortable apartment I * Ttyt 
feat warn, foot next to foe 
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moat definable part bf the prison, and had been 
SO acknowledged by the young man himself. 
He had likewise the privilege of walking in the 
gaoler’s garden, of which he frequently availed 
Himself. There was but one patient at present 
in the infirmary, with a distemper in the leg ; 
and he repeated, that the hon. gent, must have 
found that neither of the prisoners were dispos- 
ed to complain of any of the circumstances inci- 
dental to their confinemftit. 

Mr. Bennet said, that the term foul-ward of 
the hospital was the expression of the gaoler 
himself. He found, that whilst the father was 
confined with one thief, the son was condemned 
to the society of six. His observations had not 
been founded on what either of these individuals 
might be pleased with ; he spoke as a public 
man, when he maintained that it was highly im- 
proper that two persons, accused of high trea- 
son, should be confined in the company of 
thieves and informers. 

Mr. Canning observed, that the complaint of 
the hon. gent, was a sort of speculative feeling as 
to the nature of these confinements. The 
ground of complaint was, that these prisoners 
were allowed to have companions. He remem- 
bered a story of a man who was placed in 
solitary confinement having made a spider his 
companion: he watched its motions, fed it, 
and taught it to spin its web in a peculiar way ; 
but the malicious gaoler observing the pleasure 
he derived from this mode of diverting his mind, 
killed the spider, when the unhappy prisoner 
exclaimed, that he felt a pang more severe than 
he had ever endured in his life. If the hon. 
gent., therefore, wished to have the associates 
of Mr. Evans removed, let the House of Com- 
mons, and Mr. Evans himself, remember, that 
it was the hon. member who had killed his 
spider. (A laugh.) 

The returns were then ordered* 

Parliamentary Reform.] Lord Sefton 
presented a petition from I iverpool, praying 
for Retrenchment and Reform. The noble loid 
Stated, that every obstruction was offered to the 
business and views of the meeting in which the 
petition originated. The mayor had refused to 
convene a meeting pursuant to the requisition, 
which was respectably signed. He (the noble 
lord) particularly reprobated the conduct of 
those who endeavoured to prevent the people 
from assembling in a legal way, and expressing 
fheir grievances and their prayers to the Legis- 
lature. He thought persons who so stepped in 
between the Parliament and the people, were 
flouting the character of the former in the exact 
proportion that they obstructed the views of the 
fatter. {Heart heart hear.) As the petitioners 
in this case could not obtain the sanction of the 
mayor, theycould only assemble bv themselves. 
(Hear.) Tlmv were determined to exercise 
their rights, aba accordingly assembled. They 
caliedi to preside at their meeting, an active ma- 
gistrate, (Colonel Williams) well known to many 
of the members of the House, whose character 
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needed no praise from him* {Hear.) At the 
meeting, there was the greatest good order, and 
the greatest decorum in confluctingthe business : 
though every provocation was offered to riot 
and disturbance, by insulting and unnecessary 
precautions against them. ( Heart hear.) A 
regiment of the line was called out, under arms, 
and the yeomanry cavalry were on duty. Not- 
withstanding this expectation of violence and 
tumult, nothing could be more praiseworthy 
than the conduct of the meeting. The present 
petition was unanimously agreed to, and signed 
by 14,000 persons. A petition more respectably 
signed was never presented to the House. {Hear.) 
It would be transgressing the bounds of truth if* 
he should say that he was acquainted with all 
the petitioners j but with some of them he had 
the good fortune to be intimately acquainted, 
and others of them he was proud to call his parti- 
cular friends. {Heart hear.) The petitioners* after 
attributing our sufferings to unjust, ruinous, and 
impolitic wars — to an extravagant and uncon- 
trolled expenditure of the public money — to un- 
merited pensions and excessive salaries — threw 
themselves on the wisdom of the House for such 
a redress of their grievances as it might think 
practicable, and for such a Reform of Parlia- 
ment as it might think expedient and effective. 
{Heart hear.) Such was the temperate prayer 
of the petition, conveyed in the most appro- 
priate and respectful language. He knew not 
why the usual channels of conveying their ap- 
plication to the House had not been resorted to 
on the present occasion by the petitioners ; nor 
was he acquainted with any reason why he 
should beselected for such an honour ; but he was 
as happy to execute the commission, as he was 
proua to be intrusted with it. {Heart hear.) He 
felt a greater pleasure in being made the instru- 
ment of communicating to the House this peti- 
tion, as he concurred entirely in its prayer, and 
as anxiously desired a radical and constitutional 
Reform, as he decidedly reprobated, and would 
strenuously resist, the wild and mischievous 
theories afloat upon the subject. {Cries of hear.) 

Mr. Bireh dia not wish to destroy the effect 
of the able speech of the noble lord who had 
presented the petition, by stating any thing ad- 
ditional in its support. He could not help in- 
forming the House, however, that he held in 
his hand the requisition by which the meeting 
was called, and there could not be found in the 
kingdom names more respectable than those by 
which it was signed. They were not only 
people of gieat respectability in point of educa- 
tion and worth, but several of them were men of 
peat opulence. The hon. member could not 
[>rbear saying, that the prayer of the petition 
had his most nearty concurrence. {Hear.) 

Mr. Benson rose to defend the character of 
the mayor. He was justified in his fears of 
disturbance, by the outrages that had not long 
ago occurred in the town. He refused to lend 
his sanction to the meeting because he dreaded 
their renewal. Hit apprehensions were such 
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•that theycouDdoolybeallayedby cai!!agisthe 
force to which the noble lord had alluded, and 
jvhich contributed powerfully to make the meet* 
mg so orderly and respectable a$ it wa« repre- 
sented {Shouts of hear , hear, from both sides.) 
He did not deny that foe requisidonists were 
respectable, or that the signatures of the peti- 
tion were not so likewise 2 he only rose to de- 
fend the character of a worthy magistrate from 
‘ misrepresentation. 

Mr. Birch called upon the hon. gentleman 
(Mr. Benson) to state to what outrages he had 
alluded, as he never heard of outrages before. 
[Hear, hear, hear.) 

Lord Cochrane could not help saying a few 
words about the fear of disturbance entertained 
by the mayor of Liverpool. At none of the 
meetings for Reform had there been any ten- 
dency to confusion or disturbance. Conduct 
of this kind was left to meetings of a different 
description. He had never seen such an irregu- 
lar and disorderly meeting as he yesterday at- 
tended in Hampshire, called by the sheriff, 
(Hear, and a laugh,) and attended by the whole 
of the parsons, and their Triends. {A laugh.) 
A Covent-garden riot, with all its apparatus of 
noise, marrow-bones and cleavers, could not 
have been more outrageous than this. (Hear, 
and a laugh.) The meeting was called for the 
purpose of collecting and conveying to the 
Prince Regent the congratulations of the coun- 
try on his escajie from the late atrocious attack 
on his person : but, instead of expressing the 
sentiments of the inhabitants, the freeholders 
only were allowed to vote. There was no out- 
rage where there was perfect freedom : the out- 
rage rose from unjust opposition. Here the 
inhabitants were not allowed to express their 
sentiments ; and the consequence was, that the 
meeting became so disorderly, that it was dis- 
missed without executing completely the objects 
it had in view ; it was dismissed without set- 
tling in what way the address was to be pre- 
sented, the persons who were to present it, or 
voting thanks to the high sheriff who pre- 
sided. When he heard meetings for Reform 
called disorderly and tumultuous, which in no 
case they had been, he could not help stating, 
that this was the most turbulent and riotous that 
ever he attended ; and that the paisons were the 
ringleaders in the confusion. (Hear, and a laugh.) 

A Member said he was present at the meeting 
described by the noble lord, and allowed that 
it was noisy and turbulent. The noise was 
raised as much by the .one side as the other. 
The address was, however, carried by a vast 
majority, and it was not ascertained that they 
were all freeholders. The sheriff found that 
rfie only way to take the votes was by making 
those for the address go to the one side, and 
those against it to the other ; and notwithstand- 
ing that many inhabitants, not freeholders, 
might have voted, there were five for the ad- 
dress to one against it. (Hear.) Nobody could 
be heard on either side. (Hear.) 

Vo L. I. 


Ldnd Cochran* confess ed that*!** 

*be 'heard* (Hear.) 

Mr. Brougham felt it hit ditty 
tendon of the House to the jpatnitdMI 
of the member fbtr Stafford* rotative fMfwe 
notorious outrages which hestatqd to htottidsH* 
place in the town ofliverpooh He called imm 
the hon. member to declare, at what timplptfe 
outrages had been committed, as hit statement 
otherwise would have yery little weight with he 
House. He concurred iatbe observations made 
by his noble friend upon the unconstitutional 
proceeding of the mayor, in obstructing the 
communication between the people and the 
House : and although this was the first, he 
hoped it would not be the last time they should 
have the advantage of hearing the * sentiments of 
his noble friend. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Benson said, he had spoken of tumults 
which, from his own personal knowledge, origi- 
nated in Liverpool, and he believed the mobs 
never were more violent than when the hon* and 
learned gentleman headed them. (Order 9 order.) 

Mr. Brougham observed, that after this second 
assertion ofthe hon. gent, he should call on the 
right hon. gent, opposite, (Mr. Canning), and, 
an hon. general, the other representative for 
Liverpool (General Gascoyne) to negative it; 
they were both present at the time of the elec- 
tion referred to, and were capable of giving the 
fullest contradiction to a charge which he now 
heard made for the first time — a charge of 
having led on a tumultuous assembly to acts Of 
riot and mischief. 

Mr. Benson spoke to order : and said he had 
distinctly acquitted the hon. and learned geqt. 
of any mischievous design } he had applied that 
word generally to the mob itself. 

Mr. Brougham was by no means satisfied with 
the distinction taken by the hon. gentleman ; 
and again called on the right hon. gentleman 
(Mr. Canning,) who, he was sure, was incapable 
of saying one thing to him on that occasion, 
and another thing at present to the House, to 
say, whether it was not agreed on all sicles at the 
time, that there never had been a political oat- 
test in which so large a number of persons hyd 
been engaged, that was conducted with such 
tranquillity. It was an observation made at the 
close of the election, that it had resembled 
rather a peaceful pageant than a popular struggle. 
He had seen the hon. member on that occasion 
on tlie hustings, and might appeal, therefore, to 
his more accurate recollection. 

General Gascoyne declared, that in the various 
contests which had taken place for the repre- 
sentation of Liverpool, during the last so yearn, 
m which he had been personally interested, 
he remembered none which had been earned on 
with the occurrence of so few acts of violence, 
or in which moire strenuous efforts were m i fe 
tor the prevention of outrage. 

Mt. Canning thought it fair to mention his 
belief, that no exertion had been spared by 
either side to repress every tendency to^riot and 
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disorder during the period of the election. He 
believed his hon. friend had confounded it with 
a subsequent election, which, certainly, was one 
continued scene of outrage, extending even to 
acts of personal violence. Although his hon. 
fnend was incorrect, however, with regard to 
the particular occasion, the feet was undoubted, 
that tumults had prevailed to such a degree as 
to form a complete justification of the precau- 
tions adopted by the mayor. With respect to 
the petition now before tne House, he was not 
desirous of creating any impediment to its being 
laid upon the table ^although he had heard oi 
certain practices which were lesorted to for the 
purpose of obtaining signatures, and which 
were, he believed, pretty frequent on such oc- 
casions. Amongst the 14,000 signatures attached 
to this petition, he was informed that many 
were those of the softer sex, and some those 
of persons of tender age. (A laugh.) He did 
not mean to object to it on this account ; but 
thought, on the contrary, that it should be 
treated with peculiar indulgence at a time when 
so much was said in favour of the principle of 
Universal Suffrage. 

Mr. Brougham considered the right hon. 
gentleman’s defence of his hon. friena more in- 
genious than satisfactory. He desired to know, 
if the hon. gent, had only mistaken one election 
for another, how he had been induced to be- 
lieve that he had seen him actually at the head 
of the mob ; when the fact was, that he was 
not in Liverpool at the time alluded to ? 

Mr. Benson had made the observation as 
applicable generally to the place in which the 
late meeting was held, which was the theatre 
of constant riot and disorder by mobs of every 
description ; and his only view in so doing was 
te justify the mayor, who acted from no other 
motive than an anxiety to preserve the peace. 

Mr. Brougham — Now the explanation of the 
hon. member is intelligible. If he merely means 
to say, that the persons whom I had the 
honour of addressing on that bccasion, the per- 
sons who were kina enough to take an active 
part in the promotion of what they considered 
my interest, were remarkably numerous, I can 
have nothing to object to him. 

Mr. Curwen reprobated the conduct of the 
mayor, of which there had been too many ex- 
amples throughout the country, in presuming 
to attribute a riotous disposition to public meet- 
ings, for the purpose of calling out the military 
ana stifling the voice of the people. {Hear, hear.) 
He was sorry to say, that a riot had lately taken 
place in the county which he inhabited ; this, 
however, had falsely been ascribed to the 
operation of Spencean principles— principles 
which, he was sure, had never been heard of 
by the populace concerned in the tumults 1 and 
which, he believed, they would reject if at- 
tempted to be taught them. The feet was, 
that it had arisen solely from the pressure of 
want, and was totally unconnected with the 
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slightest enmity or'disaffection to the Govern-* 
taent. 

The petition was then read, and ordered to 
lie upon the table. 

Lord Sefion thought it necessary to observe, 
with reference to the statement of tne right hon. 
gentleman, of his understanding many of the 
signatures to be those of women and children, 
that his information was directly contrary : and 
that if the right hon. gentleman’s intelligence 
was derived from the quarter to which he had 
formerly resorted, he was disposed to rely 
quite as much on the correctness and veracity 
of his own information. 

Gen. Gascoyne knew many of the names 
attached to this petition to be highly respec- 
table 5 nor did he think there was any thing 
wonderful in the number of the signatures, 
when it was considered that the population of 
Liverpool amounted to 120,000 persons. When 
the meeting spoke, however, of withdrawing 
their confidence from their representatives, he 
must observe, that he did not conceive he had 
been ever honoured with it, or that the persons 
of whom the meeting was composed were 
amongst those who had sent him to Parliament. 
Upon the subject of Parliamentary Reform, he 
believed that, in practice, the present was the 
best system of representation which had ever 
existed ; and that the influence of peers, and 
of property in general, was as great in counties 
as in boroughs. 

The order of the day being then read for re- 
suming the adjoin ned debate on the petitions 
presented for a Reform in Parliament, 

The Speaker begged to inform the House, that 
he had caused the several petitions on this sub- 
ject to be sorted. The total number presented 
by the hon. bart. (Sir F-Burdett) was 527 ; of 
these, one had no ndme subscribed or annexed 5 
two had no names signed on the same paper ; 

28 were of the same import as those which were 
negatived for lying on the table ; 4 «8 were print- 
ed; ll were the same as the Halifax petition, 
which was received ; four were the same as the 
petition from Hollingwood, which was rejected. 
Thirteen were petitions on various other sub- 
jects. The question, therefore, in regular order 
now before the House was, that the first petition 
be read. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that as this petition was 
not signed, it must be considered as a nonentity, 
lie should, therefore, move, that it be rejected. 

This motion being earned without any fare 
ther observations, 

The Speaker then said, that the next question 
was, as to the two petitions which had no signa- 
ture on the same paper. 

Lord Castlereagh moved, that these petitions 
also be rejected, which was carried nem. cm. 

The Speaker said, the next question was, as 
to the petitions that were of the same nature, 
and couched in the same language, as those 
which the House had already rejected. 
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Sir F. Burden considered, that this question 
deserved the most serious attention. By the 
law of the land, the subject had a right to peti- 
tion the King, and both Houses of Parliament. 
The Bill Of Rights had secured this inestimable 
privilege to him, and it had been always regarded 
as one of the greatest bulwarks of our liberties. 
In the petitions then before the House, various 
grievances were complained of: but, particular- 
ly, the want of a proper representation of the 
people. On a former night, the House had ob- 
jected to several petitions on the same subject, 
on account of certain expressions that were in- 
troduced into them. The noble lord opposite 
(Lord Castlereagh) had objected, that the peti- 
tioners said, the present House of Commons did 
not represent the country. This was so com- 
prehensive an objection, that the House had bet- 
ter say at once, it would not receive any petition 
for a Reform of Parliament. In what way could 
the petitioner ask for relief, if they were to be 
precluded from stating what was so notoriously 
true ? On former occasions, strong suspicions 
only were entertained, that seats in that House 
were bought and sold : but never fill of late had 
this shocking and disgraceful practice been 
brought to limit, and the fact established beyond 
the power of contradiction. w You, Sir,” said 
Sir F. Burdett, addressing himself to the Speak- 
er, u have expressed your strongest disapproba- 
tion of this vile traffic ; and shall the people, 
then, be told, that they must not complain of 
such things ? There are no words, Sir, that the 
people can employ on this subject which your 
own indignation has not anticipated. If our an- 
cestors, as you have observed, would have start- 
ed with honor on hearing of these practices, 
why may not the people now complain that the 
House of Commons does not contain a fair and 
legitimate representation of the country ?” Other 
gentlemen had objected, that the petitioners in- 
troduced words merely to insult the House, in- 
stead of confining themselves to the grievances 
of which they complained ; but was it fair to 
search out matters of this kind, and to look over 
all that part of the petition which complained of 
real grievances ? Finding, however, that differ- 
ent gentlemen objected upon different grounds, 
it was impossible for him to know what would 
be agi eeable to the House. Some hon. members 
certainly did not like to be told that they did 
not represent the people ; but it was equally 
certain, and they themselves knew, that they did 
not sit there as the representatives of the people, 
nor could the people nope to have any grievances 
redressed by their exertions. He must contend, 
then, that these petitions ought to be received. 
If the House thought otherwise, it was of the ut- 
most importance to the country that they should 
come to some decision, in oider that the people 
might know in what language the House would 
be inclined to lend their ears to grievances. 
{Hear.) 

Mr. C- W. Wynn conceived, that it was the 
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intention of the petitioners to thtyW needless 
abftse on the House. It was utterly impossible 
to prescribe what language should be used on 
these occasions ; but the House must judge, from 
the genefal body of the petition, whether it wen? 
a bond fide expression of grievances, or only in* 
tended as an insult. He should wish the House to 
revert to its regular practice: petitioners werfe 
not to use any language they thought fit. M&if 
of these persons stated, that if Parliament had 
been reformed, the war would not have taken 
place. (Heart heafy from the Opposition. ) But 
no war could be cited that was more popular thaO 
the war of 1 79S. He had heard, however, that 
the form of a petition had been agreed upon inT 
London, and afterwards printed ; and that reams 
of this printed petition were sent into the coun~ 
try, recommended by a signature which he did 
not believe to be the hon. baronet’s, but which 
appeared to be a fac-simile of his hand-writing. 
He could not think, therefore, that this petition 
presented a view of the sentiments of the coun- 
try. The House must stand upon the way* of 
their forefathers-: and feeling this, he should 
vote that these petitions be rejected. 

Lord Cochrane said, that after all the distresses 
and privations which the people had so patiently 
endured, they had received that return whicn 
they did not expect, namely, a suspension of the 
Constitution. The House had been led to adopt 
certain measures which the state of the country 
did not justify ; and which, he firmly belieVea, 
were only intended to prevent persons frt)pi 
meeting again in order to state their grievances. 
No instance whatever bad occurred of any dis- 
turbance at any of those meetings ; but Minis* 
ters had a particular object in alarming the 
timid. They now called upon the landed gen* 
tlemen to rally round them : but what was the 
situation in wnich those gentlemen stood ? Why, 1 
it was neither more nor less than this — that they^ 
were about to be plundered of their property by' 
the fluctuating state of the currency. The non. 
member below had said, that the war of 179$ 
was extremely popular. Yes, Ministers then 
found means to frighten the country, by giving 
out that Buonaparte was coming in a great hurry 
to invade us ; and now they told the country 
gentlemen, that the Spenceans were about to 
seize on their estates, and, therefore, they should 
rally round the Ministers. He hoped, however, 
that this delusion would not last. It was impos- 
sible, he thought, that men of judgment ana ex- 
perience should not soon see through it. The 
petitions theo before the House complained of 
real grievances, and it would be a most offensive 
measure if they should resolve to reject them. 

The Attomey-General was surprised to hear 
the noble lord say, that Ministers had found 
means to prevent public meetings ; for, unlesi 
the names of the members for Westminster had 
been forged, there was to be a meeting to-moiV 
row, not to desire the people to rally round Mfc 
maters, but to address the Prince Regent ftr 
S 2 
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tjjeir removal. # The noble lord had said, there 
had been no riot or disturbance at any of the 
public meetings ; but surely he must have been 
out of the country for the last six months, or he 
could not have been so ignorant of what had, 
taken place. The language of these petitions 
was a direct insult to the House ; and, therefore, 
he should vote for their rejection. 

Lord Cochrane explained. 

Mr. J. Martin thought the less offensive mode 
would be, not to reject the petitions, but to vote 
that they could not be received on account of 
their irregularity. 

Sir G, Hcathcote said, the House ought not to 
refuse to pay attention to the petitioners, merely 
because they alleged that the House did not re- 
present the country. Great offence had been 
taken 'at one of the expressions in these petitions ; 
namely, where the petitioners spoke of “ the 
disgusting debates in that House.” He would 
now ask, upon a day like this, when it was 
known that upwards of 500 petitions were to be 
considered, wnat was the situation of the House? 
Most of the gentlemen had retired to take their 
dinners very comfortably, and the petitions of 
the people of England were treated with con- 
tempt. (Hear 9 hear,) 

Mr. B. Bathurst said, if gentlemen had retired, 
it was only because they knew that 400 of the 
petitions -were printed, and, therefore, could not 
be received. The question of Parliamentary 
Refoim would be folly discussed when the hon. 
hart. (Sir F. Burdett) should bring forward his 
motion. 

Mr. Abercromby said, there was no part of the 
Constitution which he valued or cherished so 
much as the right of petition ; but the case was 
materially changed ; not as it might affect that 
House, but as it might affect the liberties of the 
people, when the right of petitioning was brought 
into contempt. What he complained of was, 
that person* had signed these petitions, well 
knowing that they could not be received. The 
House of Commons had great reason to com- 
plain of this conduct, not on account of them- 
selves, but as it regarded the welfare of the 
people. 

Mr. Jones could not conceive that any petition 
ought to be received couched io language the 
House had already rejected. 

Mr. Smyth was against the rejection of the 
petitions, though he disapproved of the terms in 
which they were couched. 

The question was then put, and the petitions 
couched in the same language as some that had 
been negatived by the House, were rejected. On 
the' question being put, that the 418 printed pe- 
dtfoOS should bcvfeadr 
JMEr. W. Win* stated, that the question had 
beds agitated in 1856, in msfhnd in 1813 ; on 
the latter occasion it had been decided, that 
pftnted petitions should not be received ; and six 
days afterwards a petition from Major Cart* 
wngfcL for leave to present a printed petition, 
wasJfenised. Nothing could be more publicly 
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known than the decision thus entered on the 
journals of the House, [At the request of the 
hon. gent, the clerk then read the entry of 1793, 
which applied only tQ private petitions ; but that 
of 1813 related to a public petition from the 
town of Nottingham.] He thought that these 
entries established the rule, ana believed that 
these petitions were presented for the purpose of 
being rejected, and producing exasperation. He 
thought the rule a reasonable one, calculated to 
prevent (he manufacturing of petitions in Lon- 
don for the purpose of being sent down to be 
signed, instead of offering a genuine expression 
of the sentiments of the people. We had lately 
seen the effect of this manufacture, of Which 
whole reams had been sent down to be sighed. 
On these grounds he thought the petitions ought 
to be rejected : and that, if the House had before 
testified its displeasure on such occasions, the 
hon. bart, would not now have presented them. 

Sir W, Geary thought the House should pause 
before it rejected the petitions. The rule of 
1665, on which the others were grounded, did 
not apply to the question, and at all events the 
House ought to exercise its judgment on every 
individual occasion. Though he disapproved of 
the language, and differed From the sentiments 
of the petitioners, he thought they had a right 
to petition in print ; and tne hon. gent, below 
(Mr. Wynn) had given no one reason why the 
order he referreato should have been made. 
If he (Sir W.) Were to present a petition to the 
people for their signature, he should wish them 
first to understand it; and he knew no mode so 
immediately conducive to that object as to shew 
them the petition in print. ( Heart hear,) He 
was convinced the petitions ought to be received. 

Mr. tV. Quin observed, with respect to the re- 
solution that referred to private petitions, that 
all petitions in a parliamentary sense were pri- 
vate which did not come from a public body. 

Sir F. Burdett felt aware, that he should be 
onlv wasting time in discussing the question at 
present, seeing the treasury benches, and those 
behind them, so full, and those on his own side 
of the House so empty. But having already de- 
layed the question so long, he thought he might 
be deemed blameabie if he deferred it any longer. 
It was satisfactory to him, however, that the 
cause itself stood on so strong grounds that no- 
thing had been said to impugn it; and he thought 
the hon. gent. (Mi. Wynn) who seemed so con- 
versant with this subject, and so extremely well 
versed in the journals of the House (though in- 
deed he had unluckily selected an entry that by 
no means suited his purpose), might have recol- 
lected that a private order did not oind the House 
on all occasions : and more especially did not 
bind it in the case of petitions of the utmost im- 
portance to the subject— petitions against a 
grievance the most dangerous and inveterate of 
any, namely, the corrupt state of that House. 
However, the rule of |l 656 could now be of no 
force whatever; the ruie«was framed by Crom- 
well’s creatures, placed in that House by him- 
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- self, and not one of them allowed to enter Par- 
liament t£H he .was furnished with a ticket from 
the soldier) who surrounded the doors. That 
was not a period from which a precedent could 
be drawn for the guidance of future times. (Hear* 
hear f hear*) Tbe rule in question, too, related 
only to private petitions $ and whether or no the 
hon. gent, conceived that the clerk ought to have 
read “ printed” for “private,” and had made a 
mistake, from his having been so long accustom- 
eu to read written instruments only, it was easy 
to see, that the rule was aimed against a practice 
that prevailed at one time, of prejudicing the 
sentiments of members, by distributing printed 
petitions on private matters ; and it was in order 
to prevent the printing and circulation of peti- 
tions, and the canvassing members with such 
views, that the rule in question was framed — the 
rule on which the whole argument against receiv- 
ing these petitions rested : a* foundation more 
sandy on which to rest an argument against re- 
ceiving the sentiments of thousands orpetitions 
it was impossible to conceive. The hon. gent, 
had referred to the discussions that took place 
in m 3 ; and how did they apply? Previous 
to Mr. Grey's motion for a Reform of Parlia- 
ment, a petition was presented from the town of 
Norwich, by Mr. Hobart, and he (rather extra- 
ordinarily for the presenter of a petition) started 
a doubt, whether the petition, being printed, 
could with propriety be received. The doubt 
was immediatelycaught at, in the same manner 
as at present. The Speaker being applied to, 
referred to this order, as proving that it was 
against the practice of the House to receive 
printed petitions. Mr. Fox said, that no such 
Order was directed against public petitions ; and 
that private petitions only were within the con- 
struction ana spirit of the rule. Of nine mem- 
bers who spoke on the subject, five were for 
receiving the petition, two were against it, 
and two doubtful. Mr. Sheridan then request- 
ed the honourable member who had present- 
ed the petition to withdraw it, for that day 
at least, in order to allow the more time to 
the important motion that was coming on to be 
discussed: the petition was in consequence 
withdrawn, so that nothing was settled by this 
entry of 1793. ( Heart hear.) And the discus- 
sion itself stood only on the doubtful rule of 
Cromwell’s Parliament. In 1813, reference was 
made to this supposed rule of 1793, and a divi- 
sion certainly took place, which could be now 
of no force ; as it went on the supposition of a 
rule that never existed : or existed only in such 
a manner, that it could not be made the ground 
of proceeding at the present moment, (heart 
hear.) If, then, no order existed against the 
practice, we must come to the reason of the 
thing; which, after all, was of much stronger 
avail than any order whatever. When we con- 
sidered this part pf the question, no (Ejection 
whatever could be found against the reception 
of printed petitions, or none which might not 
with equal force be urged against the reception 
* 
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of written ones: on the ccmtra^tiww Woe 
many objections to written petitions wjb$ch 
could not be adduced against petitions* that wpre 
printed. Printed petition j^vere read and com- 
prehended with much greater facility add ac- 
curacy than those which were written; tod 
every man was able to see and understand what 
he was to sign. Printed petitions were not jw 
liable to be altered as written ones, and every 
man who signed them must feel greater assu- 
rance that nothing but what be had signed 
would be presented to the House. The Bill 
of Rights, which ensured the right of petition- 
ing to the subject, did not attempt to shackle it 
in any way, or to prefer one mode of petition- 
ing to another. It did not require a goose-quill 
to be made use* of rather than a steel pen ; or 
say that one sort of ink should be made use of 
rather than another. The printed form, he 
would contend, was the best. The King had 
no objection to receive a printed petition j the 
House of Lords had received a printed petition, 
and had actually made an entry of the receipt of 
one shortly after the Nottingham petition had 
been withdrawn in the House of Commons; 
though they certainly had said that it should 
not be drawn into a precedent : but why this 
reservation was made he could not conceive ; 
and should the House of Corompns reject peti- 
tions after this, and obstruct the right of parti- 
tioning in the most dangerous manner? For- 
merly no objections were made to any paper 
that was offered; but this course having pro- 
duced inconveniences, an order was made in 
1780 that all petitions should be signed; but 
no order was made that they should be written 
by the signer; and all the reasons of the thing 
were the other way. Indeed, if any such older 
had been made, there was the strongest reason 
on the present occasion for suspending such ap 
order, even though it were suspended with a 
reservation like that of the House of Lords, that 
the instance should not be drawn into prece- 
dent. A case of such magnitude as the prayer 
of 4G8 petitions would justify the suspension 
of any order on a point of practice; but. iq 
reality, the House could not make that order, 
it could not obstruct the light of petitioning. 
Even as to irrelevant or casually offensive 

r ter, the House ought not to be too nice on 
occasions ; that, however, was not the me- 
sent question. But no reason whatever had 
been given for the rejection of petitions, merely 
because they were printed. One hon. gentle- 
man had recommended a very odd way of 
getting rid of the difficulty. “Can’t you 
(said ne,) call the petitions private, and then 
reject them by the rule of Csprawell’s Parlfe- 
ment?” Certainly, the petitions might be got 
rid of in that manner; but they could not* 1 
In any rational sense of tbe word, be calkd 
private petitions. He (Sir F. BO felt the 
culty ot a person, who had to prove a self-evw 
dent proposition ; like a man who it ttSedqn 
to prove he is innocent, when, in feet, it — 
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the other side who should have shewn him to 
bfe guilty. Gentlemen on the opposite benches 
should shew why these petitions ought not to 
be received. A lecture had been read to him 
and lie had been told he ought to refuse to pre 
sent a petition, if* it was couched in language 
the House had before rejected. On this point, 
' however, he had acted on his own judgment, 
and to the best of his judgment ; and he should 
never present a petition the less because the 
House rejected its fellow. The laws of that 
House were not, like those of the Medes and 
Persians, irrevocable; and it frequently hap- 
pened that a vote given on one day haa been 
reversed the next, by the complaisant concur- 
rence of gentlemen on the treasury benches. 
(Hear, hear.) In the affair of Lord Melville, 
the House had one day, on the instigation of 
Mr. Pitt, voted that his lordship should be tried 
by a jury ; and the very next day, on the same 
Minister’s representation, revoked the trial by 
jury, and ordered an impeachment. He, there- 
fore, (Sir F.) might reasonably hope to find the 
KQUse in better humour on some occasions than 
on others ; and might fairly expect that a pe- 
tition rejected one day might stand a chance of 
being received the next; and, ceitainly, if a 
petition couched in terms that had been rejected 
came from a distance, he should feel it his duty 
not to send it back, but at least to offer it to the 
discretion of the House. As to what had been 
urged with so much vehemence concerning pe- 
titions that had been sent down into the country 
for signature, what objection could possibly be 
made to such a practice \ The jjetitions must be 
drawn up somewhere, for it never could be sup- 
posed that all the thousands who signed could 
each draw up their own petition ; it was suffi- 
ciently in their power to dissent from the 
teims of a petition by refusing to sign it; and 
what more could be required or expected ? It 
might as well be contended, that a bond already 
drawn up and presented for signature, was not 
the bona of the. person who signed it, as that 
these petitions did not contain the sentiments 
of their subscribers. They were much more 
easily read when presented in a printed form ; 
and if they were not drawn up ready for signa- 
tures, how could their contents be acquiesced 
in or dissented from ? Could it he seriously 
supposed, that a man without influence coula 
pretail on thousands to sign against their in- 
clinations, for the sake of furthering some pro- 
ject of his own ? Besides, how did Ministers 
act on such occasions themselves; how did 
they get signatures to their petitions and decla- 
rations ? Did they not go* about to taverns and 
beakers' shops, thrusting their printed declara- 
tions into every hand, and compelling signatures 
from those who feared v thei$ interests might 
suffer if' they refused? (Hear, hear , hear.) 
tVith them# indeed, all practices were consi- 
dered fair; with those who wished to check 
them in their career of ruin, all was complained 
against* as foul. Upon the whole, a body of 
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public opinion' had been raised on facts which 
admitted of no denial, that the representation in 
die House of Commons was altogether corrupt. 
Gentlemen might rail, but they could not erase 
the signatures from the bond, or stem the tor- 
rent of general reprehension. They might con- 
tend, that some monster of terror — some magi- 
cian with bis wand (who, in fact, was no other 
than a very honest-hearted individual, acting in 
all things for the best), could issue his petitions, 
north and south, and countervail all the efforts 
and tricks of Ministers. But, if they wished to 
consult the dignity of the House (not the dignity 
of being hated, as Junius calls it), if they wished 
to preserve the respect and affections of the 
people, without any hateful admixture of the 
oderint dum metuant , they would never reject 
the prayers of the subject, because they were 
offered in a form of all others the most conve- 
nient and the least objectionable. Arguments 
of this sort, he was aware, would car 17 little 
weight in a quarter where the sic volo , sic jubec >, 
was sure to carry a majority ; but he felt it his 
duty to take a division on the question, how- 
ever small that division might prove. 

Mr. W. Wynn offered a few words in expla- 
nation. 

Lord Castlereagh contended, that if the Hguse 
believed that the hon. baronet really wished 
the petitions to be received, they must perceive 
t^at he had not argued the cause in a way to 
ensure their reception. The hon. baronet had 
presented them in the face of a rule, the exist- 
ence of which was publicly known ; and he had 
said nothing to shew that the rule did not form 
a part of the practice of Parliament. It was in- 
deed a little extraordinary that the hon. baronet 
should cavil at the expressions of the rule in 
question, as he himself was one of the tellers 
on the division that took place shortly after the 
question came before Parliament, on the Not- 
tingham petition. He (lord C.) would contend, 
that these were private petitions in the parlia- 
mentary acceptance of the word private, and 
withm the obvious construction of the rule ; and 
the hon. baronet could not shew a single usage 
to the contrary. He had, indeed, shewn the 
usage of the other House ; but that was in a case 
which was expressly prohibited from being 
drawn into question, and therefore told against 
the hon. baronet. Anxious as he (Lout C.) 
was to receive the petitions in question, and to 
preserve in ail its privileges the right of peti- 
tioning, yet he thought the systematic trade of 
framing petitions, and calling meetings for the 
purpose of breaking the peace of the country, 
ought by every means to be checked in its 
growth. God forbid that he should impute to 
any of those who signed these 468 petitions, 
any settled design against the Government of 
the country; they were most of them, be be- 
lieved, misguided and deluded individuals; but 
he knew that designing men went about the 
country, availing themselves of the rights of the 
people, for the purpose of calling meetings, in 
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which they might erteit every faculty, and, rouse 
the passions of the people, for putting them in 
movement towards a general rebellion. Meet- 
ings, such as these, must be brought under the 
eye of the law; and it was necessary that the 
House should hold fast to the established rule, 
and not relax it, in order to give facilities to 
individuals who were employed in this metro- 
polis for the sole purpose of fabricating peti- 
tions to excite discontent. There never was a 
moment in which it was more necessary than at 
the present to consult the dignity of Parliament; 
and as it was clear that the rules and practice of | 
the House were against the entertaining of printed 
petitions, he should vote against the motion. 

Mr. Smyth wished to give every latitude to 
the admission of petitions ; but he could not 
help thinking that die hon. baronet, whatever 
his intentions might be, was actually following 
that course which was most calculated to defeat 
the right of petitioning. When the petitions of] 
the people boie marks of conveying their own 
sentiments, the House ought to receive with indul- 
gence any expressions they might contain ; but 
die case was very different when they were couch- 
ed in tei ms which appeared to have been dictated. 
It appeared, that in 1813, the House had come 
to a decision founded on fortner precedents, 
against receiving printed petitions, and he saw 
no reason for now reversing that decision. 

Sir Egerton Brydges was satisfied that the 
petitions proposed to be laid on the table had 
all proceeded from one source. That circum- 
stance afforded strong presumptive evidence,! 
that they were not the sense of the people. j 

Mi. Boswell opposed the motion. The! 
House could not be surprised at there being 
such a similarity in their foim and expiessions, 
when they were aware that they had all pro- 
ceeded from the same hand ana mind. The 
old gentleman who presided over this depart- 
ment, in the course of last summer, left his 
stationai y labours in Palace-yard, and became a 
wandering star for the illumination of the most 
remote parts of the United Kingdom. He 
visited the manufacturing towns of England and 
Scotland ; and there found a maiket for his own 
manufacture, among the poorer and more igno- 
rant part of the population. In several of the 
petitions the signatures were in one hand- 
writing; and one, into which he. had acciden- 
tally looked, was signed by a woman, of rather, 
indeed, an imposing name : it was Mrs. Cannon. 

Mr. Peter Moore had heard no sufficient rea- 
son assigned for not receiving the petitions. 
The order which had been read against receiving 
private petitions, printed and circulated, was 
perfectly intelligible. There were many in- 
stances in die courts below of objections to the 
circulation of printed applications, founded, he 
supposed, upon the same ground as the order of 
1665. They were objected to on the same 
principle as tampering with a jury would be 
considered objectionable. A noble lord, who 
liad a seat in the other House of Parliament, 
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had once been sent for six months to NJ|Wgafe»' 
for an offence connected with thedreubwon Of 
printed petitions. If there were mfff fearrof 
the existence of a secret fire, conceautfM: ur§s 
not the best way of extinguishing it y any 
machinations were going on against the State, 
the best way was to give every encouragement 
to petitioning, in order that the House might 
not remain m ignorance of the opinions and 
feelings of the country at such a crisis : hot he 
was ter from placing any confidence in the 
assertions of the reports which had been pre- 
sented to Parliament, which he considered tft 
gross libels on the people. His opinion in thie 
respect could not be altered by any ex poet 
facto evidence which might hereafter be brought 
forward in support of these reports, as had been 
done in a similar case in Ireland. That country 
was, in 1793, declared to be full of treasonable 
practices : and when trials took place two yearn 
afterwards, it was strongly enough contended, 
that those trials proved the truth of the preceding 
declaration. He saw no just ground, either on 
precedent or reason, for objecting to printed pe- 
titions, and should therefore support the motion. 
The House divided — 

Ayes . • • • 6 

Noes * SB 

Majority against receiving printed J 

petitions • $ v 

A great number of the petitions for Reform 
against which there was no objection were then 
received and ordered to lie on the table. 

The Lords* Amendments to the Treasonable 
Practices Bill, and the Soldiers* and Seamans’ 
Seduction Bill, were taken into consideration 
and agreed to. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Thursday* March 13. 

Bayley*s Divorce.! The Lord Chancellor 
moved that the consideration of this* case be 
farther postponed till Monday, with a view to 
examine the witnesses more particularly to the 
act of adultery as unconnected with the question 
of legitimacy. The act in that view was not, in 
his opinion, as yet sufficiently proved, though 
it might be proved by a more particular exami- 
nation of the witnesses. . ' 

The consideration of the case was accordingly 
postponed till Monday. 

Reform, Sinecures, &c.J Bar I Groevenor 
presented a petition from Shawford in Glouces- 
tershire, praying for a repeal of the com laws, for 
an income tax in place of the assessed taxes and 
taxes on consumption, and for Parliamentary 
Reform. His lordship also presented a petition 
from Southwark, praying for Retrenchment mm 
Reform. On presenting these petitions his lard*; 
ship observed, that he certainly could nofeigpet, 
withthe Gloucestershire petitioners in th&tfeayer 
for the restoration of tiie income-tax. On the 
contrary^ he was very decidedly of opinObi that; 
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nothing could have been more beneficial to the 
Cpnntfy than the repeal of that tax : but he 
thought it his duty to present any petition which 
was couched in respectful terras. As to the 
Southwark petition, he fully "concurred in the 
prayer of the pedtioners ; who, in their prayer 
for economy, included the abolition of sinecures. 
The public mind was certainly at present in a 
diseased state ; there existed a spirit which was 
not to be put down by force, but by conciliation. 
They had heard of meetings of so,ooo men, 
whose object, as it appeared on the face of the 
proceeding, was to go to Carlton-House to un- 
deceive the Prince Regent. How they intended 
to effect that, did not appear ; but certainly they 
would have had in their favour one strong argu- 
ment, which was wanting to himself and others 
in that House, who urged the propriety of the 
abolition of sinecures, and the necessity, in the 
present circumstances of the country, for eco- 
nomy and retrenchment, and that argument was 
physical force. But this proved how diseased 
the state of the public mind was, when five or 
six itinerant orators could have persuaded such 
a multitude to set out on such a design — in which, 
however, their career was stopped. It had been 
objected, the other night, to his motion, that 
the places to which he referred were not sine- 
cures nor useless : and it had been said, that 
when a place was proved to be useless, the re- 
commendation to abolish it would be adopted. 
He trusted he should be able on some future oc- 
casion^ point out a number of places which 
were either entirely useless, or places of such a 
description that the emoluments might be greatly 
reduced : and then he hoped that the noble lords 
who had voted against his motion the other 
night, would concur with him in the abolition 
or regulation of these places ; for he should be 
sorry that, in the present state of the public 
mind, the people should be left to despair. He 
repeated, that there was a spirit abroad which 
was not to be repressed by force, but which 
must be met with conciliation. It might be 
clicked by force for a time, but it would return 
with greater violence, and produce a political 
earthquake, which would overturn from the foun- 
dation every institution from which this coun- 
try derived strength, security, and happiness. 

The Earl of Lauderdale rose merely for the 
purpose of stating, that the discussion the other 
night had been, not whether sinecures* and use- 
less places ought to be abolished, but whether 
the places to which the noble earl alluded were 
useless or not. The places were, in reality, not 
sinecures, nor were they useless : many of them 
were useful for the public service t and as to 
the emolument, they were not to look merely to 
the manual labour that might be necessary for 
the duties of any particular office but to the 
resppnsibility. He waft hilly persuaded, that, if 
the noble earl's were carried into effect, 
the consequen&t would not only not be bene- 
ificial, but extremely pernicious to the public. 

[3 hear were the grounds on which those noble 
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lords had proceeded who had voted against the 
noble earl's resolutions : yet they had at the same 
time stated, that if particular offices or places were 

vote for the abolition of these places, ^e did 
not wish to renew the discussion. His object 
was by this explanation to prevent the notion 
from being earned abroad, that the House had 
refused to abolish sinecures and useless places. 
The resolutions had been negatived because 
there was no evidence that the places were sine- 
cures, or useless. 

Lord Holland observed, that he must say, in 
support of the resolutions for which he had voted 
the other night, that those resolutions went to 
this merely—that the places should be abolished 
if entirely useless ; or, if useful in some degree, 
that the emoluments should be reduced to the 
level of the services performed. The term sine* 
cure might perhaps be an inaccurate one; and, 
in order to gratify his noble friend, he should 
be very glad if Johnson's Dictionary, or some 
9 ther dictionary, were searched, in order to find 
a more appropriate one. But many of the offices 
which had been designated as sinecures and use- 
less places, were such as called for regulation ; 
and it would be difficult for his noble triend to 
shew, that the services rendered, if any were 
rendered, were at all adequate to the emolu- 
ments paid by the public. 

Earl Grosvenor said, that his resolutions were 
general, and would, if adopted, have pledged 
the House to no more than this— that such 
offices as were mere sinecures should be abo- 
lished; and that such places as were neaily 
sinecures, though not absolutely so, should be 
reduced in point of emolument to the level of 
the services peiformed. This was all that he 
required : and yet to these resolutions their 
lordships had been pleased to give a negative. 

Lord Holland wished to know from his noble 
friend (Lauderdale) whether he really considered 
the House as having voted that useless places 
ought not to be'abohshed ? 

Earl of Lauderdale said, that the only ques- 
tion was, whether the places were useless ; and 
he was anxious that the notion should not go 
abroad that the House had refused to abolish 
useless places. The noble earl had proposed 
certain abstract resolutions, couched in terms 
which were in a great measure indefinite, and 
had called upon the House to vote for those re- 
solutions. The answer was, that there was no 
proof before the House that the places to which 
the noble earl referred were sinecures, or were 
useless ; and it was, on the contrary, contended, 
that they were not sinecures, and tnat they were 
not useless : and that the consequences of their 
abolition would not only be of no public advan- 
tage, but would be attended with great disad- 
vantage to the public. The resolutions were 
therefore negatived— those who opposed them, 
however, stating, that on proof being produced 
that any particular offices were useless they 
would vote for their abolition. 
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Earl Grosvenor observed) that die explana- 
tion of his noble friend was such, that he did 
not despair of having his vote at some future 
time for the abolition of these sinecures and use- 
less places. 

The petitions were then laid on the table, 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Thursday , March IS. 

Parliamentary Reform.] Mr. Calvert 
presented a petition from the parish of St. Olave, 
m the borough of Southwark, for Refoim and 
Retrenchment. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 

The hon. member presented another petition 
from the parish of St. Mary Lambeth, with the 
same prayer. It contained between 900 and 
1,000 signatures. The hon. gent, stated the 
manner m which the meeting had been con- 
vened, and the good order with which its pro- 
ceedings were conducted. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 

Window Duty.] Mr. Lushington brought 
in a bill to amend and explain the window-duty 
act, with regard to its application to ware- 
houses. 

Dis pressed State of Trade and Manu- 
factures.] Mr. Brougham , in rising, pursuant 
to notice, to bring forward tins impoitant sub- 
ject, addressed die House as follows : Sir, 
when I consider, that the period of the session 
is well nigh passed, in which it has been die 
custom of Uiis House, at periods of great public 
distress, to inquire into the state of the nation, 
and yet that nothing has been done to bring the 
subject before us, or to testify, on our part, a 
becoming anxiety concerning the sufferings of 


Trafcttnd 

misery by which atokfelhat . 
dangered. My very sincere an* 

ParEameftt an opportunity of c., 
duty has made me bold tft,brmg 
present question 5 too late, I admit, fqlr „ 
all the objects that might once have been wxn$* 
our reach ; but early enough, I would ftm fopt* 
to effect some good purposes. I am aWiryp 
that there is nothing so injudicious as to begin a 
discussion like this oy hazarding any laige and 
sanguine predictions of its probable result. Ne- 
vertheless, I will venture to say, that whatever 
difference of opinion may exist upon particular 
topics, a considerable majority of the House 
will agree in holding, that the period is now 
arrived, when, the war being closed, and prodi- 
gious changes having take** place almost aO over 
the world, it becomes absolutely necessary to 
enter upon a careful but fearless revision of our 
whole commercial system, that we may be en- 
abled safely, yet promptly, to eradicate those 
vices which the lapse of time has occasioned or 
displayed ; to retrace our steps, where we dtatt 
find that they have deviated from the line of 
true policy; to adjust and accommodate our 
laws to the alteration of circumstances ; to aban- 
don many prejudices, alike antiquated and sense? 
less, unsuited to the advanced age in which we 
live, and unworthy of the sound judgment of 
the nation. I shall begin, Sir, by entering upon 
the fundamental branch of the inquiry, which I 
am solicitous the House should institute; I mean 
the present aspect of our affairs. Every one it 
aware, that there exists in the country a gz£at 
and univeisal distress; a distress wholly without 
parallel in any former period of its history. This* 
indeed, is unhappily matter of so much noto- 
riety, that I should hardly think it required any 


the people, I feel myself supported by this re- particular proof or illustration, Were it not that, 
flection under the magnitude of the vast ques- according to my view of the subject, the extent 


tion, which I have presumed to handle. We 
have, in truth, allowed the accustomed sea- 
son of investigation to elapse, without doing any 
thing except what, with all possible respect for 
the proceedings of Parliament, I conceive to 
have been beginning at the wrong end. Mis- 
taking the symptom for the malady, we have 
attempted to stifle the cries of the people in their 
extreme distress, instead of seeking the cause of 
their sufferings, and endeavouring to apply a 
cure. I am, indeed, aware, that there are many, 
who differ with me upon this subject ; who deem- 
ed the late measures of legislation salutary and 
wise. But whatevei vai iety of opinion might exist 
upon their merits, I may now appeal to all who 
hear me, to those who joined me in deprecating 
and resisting the suspension of the Constitution, 
and to those who viewed this frightful step a9 
justified by the necessities of the time9, and call 
upon all parties alike to say, whether the mo- 
ment is not at length come, when it behoves us 


to which the evil has spread, and the peculiar 
shapes which it has assumed, must be examined 
before we can probe its sources or find a reme- 
dy. The House will speedily perceive in what 
way this examination of the fact conduces to the 
object we all have in view ; and will, I am per- 
suaded, give me credit, in the mean time, for 
not leading them into superfluous details. iTo 
demonstrate the general proposition, indeed, I 
might bid you cast your eyes upon the petitions 
that load the table, from all parts of the empire, 
from every description of its inhabitants, from 
numbers infinitely exceeding those that ever be- 
fore approached us in the language of cofoplaint. 
It is in vain to remind us of tSe manner in which 
some of them have been prepared for signature. 
Does any man believe, that a treasury manu- 
factory of petitions, distributing the article 
through the country with all the influence of 
government, could procure one column of najnef r 
to a statement of national prosperity, or a prayer 


to mount from the effect to the cause of the mis- , for liberal taxation ? Nor does the inaptness^qf 
chief; and, having done jbo much to preserve j the remedies, which many of the petitioom 
the puhlic peace, whether it is not our duty to Suggest, impeach the correctness of their <w 
search for the means of alleviating the general distress : they may be very incapable of aenring 
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of relief; they are abundantly quali- 
_ ve evidence of the grievance* I might 
«*xt appeal to the returns from the Custom 
House, to shew the declension of trade. I am 
aware, that these documents give no information 
respecting the internal commerce of the coun- 
try, by far its most important branch ; and that, 
even with respect to foreign traffic, nothing can 
be more fallacious than arguments wholly drawn 
from such sources. When taken, however, in 
conjunction with other evidence, they are not al- 
together to be disregarded. Now it is. shewn, 
by a comparison of the years isis and 1816, 
that there was a falling off, in the shipping em- 
ployed during the latter year, of 826,ooo tons, 
or nearly 5000 vessels. This fact is the more 
remarkable, that we were at war during a qjuarter 
of 1815, whereas 1816 was the first whole year 
of peace. These returns speak of the tonnage 
outwards and inwards ; but they tell nothing of 
the difference between the exports and imports 
of either year. I will venture to assert, that a 
much more considerable defalcation will be 
(bund in the importation of last year than the 
mere falling off in the tonnage indicates. I am 
well aware, that many millions of goods have 
been sent abroad, for which no returns have 
been received, and which never will produce 
Sixpence to the exporters. Upon this point no 
Custom House papers can give any information. 
They cannot shew what proportion of the car- 
goes shipped have found a market : what parts 
have been sold under prime cost ; what parts 
remain upon hand unsaleable at any price ; and 
what parts of the goods imported are in a simi- 
lar situation. We have known former times of 
great national suffering; most of us are old 
enough to remember more than one period of 
severe public calamity : but no man can find an 
example of any tiling like the present. In 1 800 
there was a scarcity, much greater than is now 
felt, but no distress ensued beyond the reach 
of' private charity : and the affliction ended with 
the bad season; for, though provisions were 
dear, work was abundant, and the bulk of the 
poor were enabled to sustain the pressure of the 
evil. In 1812 there was a much greater distress ; 
the dearth was less, indeed, but the rate of 
wages was far lower. The House well remem- 
bers the painful inquiries in which it was then 
my fortune to bear a considerable part. We 
were accustomed to describe the circumstances 
in which we found the manufacturing popula- 
tion of the countiy as wretched beyond all 
former example ; and the expression was strict- . 
ly justified by the fact. Yet, compared with 
the wide sptead misery under which the same 
c&sses now labour, the year !812 rises into a 
period of actual prosperity. It will be necessary 
for me, and I hope the Hoiye.will grant me 
their indulgeyee, to go shortly into some parti- 
culars touciptt use great staple manufactures of 
the kingdom** order to shew how unparalleled 
m its amount, and how various in its kinds, the 
distress it, which now everywhere prevails* I 
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shall begin with thf Clothing; a branch of trade, 
which, from accidental circumstances, is not So 
depressed as our other great staples ; and for 
this, among other reasons, that the foreign mar- 
kets do not happen to be overstocked with ^his 
manufacture, while some considerable foreign 
government contracts have given great assist- 
ance to several of the clothing districts. I hold 
in my hand the result of statements, which I 
have received from the principal clothing coun- 
tries of Yorkshire — Leeds, Huddersfield, Wake- 
field, and Halifax. Taking the number of men 
engaged in the branch which suffers most, the 
cloth dressing, at 3360 in August last, there 
were then 927 in full, 1885 in partial employ- 
ment, and 1048 wholly out of work. Calcula- 
ting upon die same number, there arc now only 
757 in full, and 1439 in partial work; while 
1 1 64 are entirely idle. That is to say, a third 
of the whole are idle ; and of those who have 
any work, only one third, that is, two-ninths 
of the whole, or two men in nine, have full em- 
ployment. The distress of the odier clothiers 
in tnis county is far from being so considerable; 
but in the West of England I am infoimed, bv 
the most unexceptionable evidence, that it ex- 
ceeds any thing which can easily be conceived. 
If we now carry our view towards the Iron 
Trade, a most gloomy picture is presented: and 
I may take the state of Birmingham as a fair 
symptom of this commerce in general, intimately 
connected as that great town is widi the neigh- 
bouring counties in all the branches of their in- 
dustry and commerce. In a population of 
84,000 souls, about 27,500 receive parish relief. 
Of the work people, one third are wholly out of 
employ, apd the rest are at half woik. The 
poor’s rates have risen to between fifty and sixty 
thousand pounds a year, a sum exceeding, as 
I am informed, what the inhabitants paid to the 
income tax* In 1812, when the House was so 
gieatly touched by the state of this place, only 
a ninth part of the population were paupers, 
and the rates did not exceed 27,000/., yet we 
then thought the public distresses had reached 
their utmost pitch. The people engaged in the 
Iron Trade may be divided into four great 
classes, with reference to my present purpose : 
the miners, and others employed in obtaining 
the raw material ; the persons employed in ma- 
nufacturing arras ; the nailers ; ana die common 
artificers. The first of these classes, who in 
1810 received from 18/. upwards as far as two 
guineas a week, get now iroin 10/. to 18/. ; the 
second, who received still higher, I might say 
even exorbitant wages, from the demand occa- 
sioned by the war, now get only 7/. 6d.> when 
they are employed at all ; the nailers, who are 
better off than most classes, yet earn no more 
than 8/. or 9 j. instead of 12/. or 15/. ; while the 
cpmmon artificers are working at a shilling a 
day. But in all these classes the women and 
children, who used to earn so much as nearly to 
double the gains of the able workmen, are now 
wholly unemployed* Sir, I do not wish to 
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mingle any allusions of a political nature with cipated by that welMwowi} spirit 
the description of these sad scenes $ but I feel it not more humane than politic* hr tfe 
due to the character and the sufferings of those meanour of the master manufe^^‘fit *Mp 
unhappy persons to assert (and I do so upon the country has ever been regulated toWards-ttttr 
authority of men who differ with me in political workmen in the seasons < of'theirccmmiOfrdte 
sentiments,) that a more loyal, peaceful, tran- tress. Projects for affording them relief 
quil set of people are not to be found within the been canvassed : but it Wte found* thfet 
limits of his Majesty’s dominions. It is truly tribute only a slender increase of nourishiiKtix& 
painful to think, that, severe as the distress is in an addition of a little milk* or beer, or a ! 
those paits of the country, which I have been of meat, to the oatmeal and water, no less a ttift 
describing, a yet more melancholy picture pre- than 20,000/. a week was required, and at k 
cents itself when we turn to the great staple of time when the masters were hardly receiving 
the country, the Cotton Manufacture. This, as any profits from their trade. To talk Of ettt* 
the House is well aware, consists of two branch* rity, then, is entirely out of the question s fits 
es, the spinning and weaving; but, from the case lies far beyond the reach of private bene* 
introduction of machinery, the numbers employ* licence ; and, if it admits of a remedy at all, 
ed in weaving are beyond all comparison gi eater must look to other sources of relief! Now what 
than those employed in spinning. In Lanca- s the consequence of all this, and whither does 
shire alone, and the borders of the adjoining it inevitably lead? These wretched creatures 
counties, there are above half a million of per- are compelled first 'to part for their sustenaned 
sons who derive their suppoit from the former, with all their trifling property, piecemeal, from 
Taking the average gains of a thousand weavers, the little furniture of their cottages to the very 
of all ages and classes, their rate of wages was bedding and clothes that used to cover them 
IS/. 3d. a week in May 1800. In 1802, the from the weather. They struggle on with 
same persons received the still higher sum of hunger, and go to sleep at night-fid), upon the 
13/. \od. In lsoo*, it had fallen to 10/. 6d.; calculation, that, if they worked an hour or two 
and in 1808 , after it had pleased the wisdom of later, they might indeed earn three halfpence, 
government to “ retaliate,” as they phrased it, more, one of which must be paid for a caudle, 

“ upon the enemy the evils of his own injus- but then the clear gain of a penny would: be too 
lice,” and to inflict upon oui selves (as the dearly bought, and leave them less able to wbric 
event pioved to such as had not the sense to the next day. To such a frightful nicety of 
perceive it) the evils of our own impolicy — reckoning are human beings reduced, treating 1 
when we had succeeded in quairelling with our themselves like mere machines, and balancing 
best customei s — those wages fell as low as 6s . 7 d. the produce against the tear and wear, so as to 
In 1812, when the whole virtues of our system obtain the maximum that their physical powers 
had been called into action, and had bestowed can be made to yield ! At length, however, 
the full measure of its beneficence upon our they must succumb ; the workhouse closes their 
trade, the wages fell to 6s. 4 d. In 1816, the dismal prospect; or, with a reluctance that 
thiid year of peace, and while we were slowly makes tneir lot a thousand times more pitiable, 
moving through that transition of which we have they submit to take parish relief : and, to 8U$- 
heaid (though it seems something of rather a tain life, part with the independent spirit, the 
permanent than a passing nature,) wages were as beBt birthright of an English peasant. If from 
low as 5s. 2d. This was in thy month of May i these details we ascend to considerations of a 
and m Junuaiy last they had reached the fearful more general nature, and observe certain synip* 
point of depression at which they now stand, of toms, which, though less striking in themselves, 
4s. 3 id . ; from which, when the usual expenses are perhaps the safest guides in such an inquiry, 
paid by the work people for the loom are de- we shall find, that nothing is happening aromil 
ducted, there remains no more than 3s. 3d* to us on any side, which is not indicated fry these 
suppoit human life for seven days. By another signs of the times. The first of the symptoms 
calculation it appears, that 437 persons have to to which I shall refer is the greatdiminutiOn 
provide for themselves, and as many more out that has taken place in the consumption of luxu* 
of 5s. a week ; making for the whole subsistence ties all over the country. This is attested by 
and expenditure of each individual, lesB than the undeniable fact, that there has beed a mate- 
4 Id. a day. When I paused over this scene of rial and increasing defalcation in the prodtrCe 
misery, unequalled m the history of civilized of the Customs and Excise, especially of the 
times, I felt naturally impelled to demand, how latter, during the last twelve months. It is well 
it was possible to sustain existence in such cir- known, too, that those districts suffered first, 
cumstances, and whether it were not practicable and most severely, which depended upofr five 
to administer charitable aid i To the first ques* manufacture of luxurious articles. Every one b t 
tion 1 received for answer the painful intelli- familiar with the case of Spitalfields. TnejAr 
gepce, that those miserable beings could barely of that neighbourhood, after having' ejdm$i%i 
purchase with their hard ahd scanty earnings, the whole fates, have received from volu ntary 
naif a pound of oatmeal daily, wluch, mixed contributions, reflecting the highest honOtiririba 
with a little salt and watei, constituted their the charitable and liberal character of tfaeUteip?- 
whple food. My other inquiry had been anti polls at large* sums, which, added to themes) 
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funds ; because, according to the true £uth of subject, I shall be able to demOflrttWthe *e* 
that mat sect, though the landholder is bad cessary connection between what 4 »* caltey a 


monster and must be hunted down.” So says of foreign commerce. Tha^ttte is, in fkt» Oftly 
the Repoit ; yet the funds rose upon its ap- another proof of the unnatural sDOe of bur 
pearance: from whence I might aigue, if I chose trade ; it is tlie immediate result of felt ted ttt- 
to adopt the • ground of the first minister of portations, with scarcely any impbrtaftfefr'hl 
finance, that the fundholders, one and all dis- return. Thus it happens, that, when gd&ls fcaye 
believed in the existence of the plot. I will been sent to any part of the continent, frWn 
not, however, take this advantage of the whence nothing can be brought back, in order 
noble lord, by following his own example. to remit the produce of the safes, there il jt 
am satisfied with drawing, from the state of the demand for bills ; but there being no traits* 
stocks and the money-market generally, infe- actions ending in this country, and no real bilfe* 

) cnees mote naturally connected with tne sub- fictitious drawing is resorted to, until the pound 
ject, and in favour of the view I have already sterling is raised to a height above par, very 
taken of public affairs. It is well known, that favourable indeed to those who spend money 
there exists at present a facility of obtaining dis- abroad, but wholly useless to traders, who cap 
counts at four and four and a half per cent . on buy nothing there to sell again in this country : 
bills of short dates, which even a year ago were a height, too, which it cannot retain as low 
not to be procured at a much higher premium; as there is bullion to send oyer ; and which. 
Stocks, too, have risen ; they are ten per cent when properly understood, indicates die ex- 
highei on the nominal capital than they were a istence of a traffic unnatural and necessarily 
few months since. Exchequer bills, after two short-lived— exportation without imports. Sit, 
several reductions of interest, leaving the income when such is the unparalleled state of ember* 
upon them at only tin ee and a half per cent ., still rassment under which two of the great branches 
bear a premium. What does all this prove ? If of national industry, commerce and manuf&c^ 

I saw that there was any proportionate facility tures, labour, it would be in vain to expect, 
in obtaining loans upon land at five per cent ., that any material or permanent improvement 
that is, upon the best security our law affords, I should take place in that, which is the ultimate 
might be inclined to pause before I ascribed the source of all wealth and prosperity, and is inti- 
state of the money-market to a glut of unem- mately connected with every other employ- 
ployed capital. But hitheito none of this capital ment — I mean our agriculture. If we hear less 
has ovei flowed upon the land; and the fact is at the present moment of the distresses of the 
unquestionable, that there is much money in the landed interest, it can only be because the c6ft- 
maiket of stocks, floating debt, and discounts, sumption of the foreign grain, which last year 
only because there is little or no employment oppressed the markets, and the measures adopt* 
for it in trade, and because no capitalist chusas ed by theXegislature to shut out this comped* 
to put his money beyond his reach for more tion, have been aided by a scanty crop, and have 
than a few months, in the expectation that com- raised the price of com. Those districts, where 
merce will revive. The want of employment at the harvest has been tolerable, are thefefote * 
home has a tendency to drive capital abroad ; comparatively well off s whereas last year the - 
and signs of this emigration hare already mani- suffering was universal ; but wherever the crop 
fested themselves in the negotiation of loans has been a failing one, that is, in the greater part 
with foreign powers. One transaction of this na- of the country, the high price is by no means a 


with foreign powers. One transaction of this na- or the country, the high price is by no meal 
tuie has alieady been concluded with France ; compensation for the deficiency and the pfti 
and undoubtedly the greater part of the money rates. I have therefore no manner of m 
to be advanced in the course of it will come that the land is, generally speaking, worse 
from the capitalists of this country. America is than before. It is indeed a vain ana idle th 
said to have two speculations of 


from the capitalists of this country. America is than before. It is indeed a vain ana idle thing 
said to have two speculations of a similar de- to take distinctions between the different orders 
scliption going on at the present moment in the of the country, and to speak of the agricultural 
city. Respecting one of them I have heard some and mercantile classes, as if they had opposite or 
particulars: and it resolves itself into a stock even independent interests. They are all inti* 
operation, the object of which is the application mately and inseparably connected oy the eternal 
of British capital to the suppoit of the Ameri- nature of things; they must for ever run together 
can funds. How indeed is it to be supposed, be same course, whether of progress Or decline, 
that capital should not find its way abroad, I will give you, on this matter, the words of a 
when, on the other side of the channel, it fetches man, who, having, by his honest industry become 
in the public stocks, nearly double the interest the greatest ornament of the one order, made* 
given by our funds, and much more than double himself, by the fruits of his honourable gabs* f 
the inteicst paid by our floating debt? The distinguished member of the other, and aftfed 
state of foreign exchanges with this country, wards rose, by his sagacity and experience* tib 
I shall at present only glance at cursorily, be- adorn also the literature of his age. * Tradfe ' 
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must feel it, nor ill with trad* but fend must 
fell.” The House Will feel how much less diffi- 
cult it is to describe the extent and intensity of 
the prevailing distresses, than to trace the vari- 
ous causes which have concurred in producing 
them, and to separate those portions of the 
evil, 'which arise out of temporary circum- 
stances, from those which have gone on in- 
creasing with a slower growth, deeply rooted in 
the system of policy mat has been established 
amongst us, or at tne least closely interwoven 
with* it. But I should not deal fairly with the 
House, if I did not thus early state my opinion 
as to the nature of those causes generally : it is 


founded upon the universal extent and the 
great variety of the distresses which I have been 
describing ; and my principal reason for enter- 
ing so largely into that description was not 
certainly because it required any such evidence 
to prove the miserable condition of the country, 
but because, from the universality in which the 
pressure prevails, I deemed the inference to be 
unavoidable, that it springs fiom catises of no 
temporary nature. It is quite true, that a tran- 
sition from war to peace must always affect 
several branches of public wealth, some con- 
nected with foreign, but a greater proportion 
with domestic trade. Thus two departments 
of industry have suffered severely by the 
^Cessation of hostilities ; the provision trade 
of Irelands through it also, the cattle mar- 
ket of this country, and the manufacture 
of arms at Birmingham. The distress arising 
from the peace in those branches of com- 
merce may be temporary; if all the other 
channels of trade, unconnected with the war, 
were open, it certainly would be temporary. — 
But when we find the depression general in all 
lines of employment, as well in those uninfluenc- 
ed by the war-demand, as in those wholly de. 
pendent upon it; when we see that hands 
thrown out of work in one quarter can no 
longer be absorbed into the other parts of the 
system; when there plainly ap»>ears to be a 
cnodking up of all the channels of industry, and 
an equal exhaustion in all the sources cf wealth 
— we are driven to the conclusion, that the 
return of peace accounts at the utmost only 
for a portion of the sad change we everywhere 
Witness, and that even that portion may be- 
come permanent from the prevalence of the 
evil in quarters not liable to be affected by 
the termination of the war. I have shewn you, 
th*t the Cotton Trade, wholly unconnected 
wkh the war, is more depressed than the Iron 
Trade in general, and to she full as much 
»<kptttfced 98 the very gun manufactory at 
Hteminghain, t am entitled to conclude, first, 
that At transftfop from war to geace^has not 
produced all the mischief; and next, that the 
nfischi^ wldbl b has produced might have been 
got over, m m &rmtr times, if it had been the 
only onf Which progressed us. Sir, we must once 
fcaraUjfak Our situation in the face, and firmly 
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not of a v partial description ; it is of general 
prevalence ; it is of a searching nature ; there 
is no channel of our whole circulation into 
which it has not worked its way : no fibre oi 
filament of our whole (economical system that 
does not feel its deadening influence : not one 
limb has been hurt, but the whole body is 
impaired in the exercise of all its functions. 
Can we expect it all to heal and revive of 
itself, and in a short time? I need hardly 
remind you, that we are now approaching the 
fourth year of “ transition,” and still no relief, 
no mitigation ; on the contrary, we experience 
an increase of our calamity $ whilst every one 
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take z vfeW of the extent of our disease. It is 


I 


knows, that in less than half the time, from the 
end of all foimer wars, a complete recovery 
was effected. I shall therefore endeavour to 
describe what, after all the attention that I have 
been able to give the subject, appeal to me the 
real causes of the unnatural state in which 
every man must admit the country is placed. 
I must intreat the House impartially to fix 
their eye upon the line of policy, which for 
many years past has been adopted by the public 
councils of the country. In referring to it, 
I shall as much as possible avoid the mote 
debatcable grounds of the commencement and 
continuance of war, and keep to points upon 
which I believe a very little explanation will 
preclude the possibility of any considerable 
difference in opinion. It should seem that 
those who style themselves the practical politi- 
cians of this country (because they are the 
dupes of a theory as visionary as it is absurd) 
have long been surrounded by a class of men, 
who, blending with what is termed true mci can- 
tile knowledge, much narrow-mi ndid, violent, 
national, prejudice, or, as they call it, genuine 
British feeling, assume to themselves the style 
and title of the Sound Statesmen , and certainly 
do in good earnest exert a real and pi actical 
influence over the affairs of the nation. With 
these s'.ge instructors of almost every adminis- 
tration v,md they are generally found* united in 
place with their pupils, and knit to them by th<* 
endearing reciprocity of good offices) it is a 
maxim equally sacred and profound, that too 
much can hardly be done to discourage importa- 
tions of ail kinds and from all countries. The 
old mercantile system has long been exploded ; 
but these wise personages, having been bom 
and bred up in it, seem to have caught^ hold of 
its last plank, to which they still cling with all 
their might, perpetually conning over its grand 
motto—" All trade and no barter : all selling 
and no buying : all for money ana nothing for 
goods.” To support the remnants of a doc- 
trine, universally abandoned in every enlight- 
ened country, all means are resorted to, fair and 
foul; for, in defence of their favourite creed, 
these sound advisers betray a morality far from 
rigid or scrupulous. The theory itself is repu- 
diated, and its very name disowned by al) who 
have received a liberal education. No man ii 
to be found hardy enough, no one so careless 
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C>f his reputation for common sense, as evento 
use its language. How long is it since the 
soundest politician among us has ventured to 
speak, in puhlic at least, me jargon of the ba» 
lance of trade ! Yet, marvellous to relate, the 
practical results of this extirpated heresy are 
'interwoven with our whole commercial policy ; 
and, though the nonsense, and even the dialect 
of its. tenets arc rejected of all men, they are 
disguised iri legal phraseology, embodied in 
efficient regulations, and may be traced in 
broad characters through every volume of the 
statute book down to the last. Year after year 
we have proceeded under the auspices of our 
wholesome, practical, sound, national states-' 
men, until we now find ourselves, as might na- 
turally be expected, deprived of most of the 
great staples of foreign'commerce. In mention- 
ing a few instances of our obligations to these 
sagacious counsellors, I must say a single word 
upon the Corn Bill, which, strictly speaking, 
comes within the class of measures I am allud- 
ing to. To the opinion which I originally en- 
tertained upon that law, I still adhere. I feel 
now, as 1 did then, that its first effects are inju- 
rious, by cutting off a great article of foreign 
trade ; but I look for an ample compensation of 
that injury in advantages of a higher nature ; 
the ensuring a regular, a safe, and ultimately a 
cheap supply of the great necessary of life, 
which no change of foieign policy, no caprice 
of hostile governments, can impede or disturb. 
It may also be admitted by those who disap- 
proved of the mcasuie as a peimanent branch of 
oui policy, that the cii cumstances of the times 
justified its adoption as a temporary lesource. At 
any rate wc resorted to it, not as the only pro- 
hibitory law in out commercial code, but while 
almost every branch of trade was smuggling in 
the fetteis of the lestuctive system. We ap- 
proved of it for special reasons, many of them 
temporal y in theii natuie ; and regarded it as an 
exception justified by those reasons, and by the 
unnatuial state of our whole polity. The doc- 
tois of the mercantile school jumped at it as a 
pait of their scheme, and as coinciding with the 
numbciless trammels which they had devised 
for commerce in all its departments, and the 
removal of which might very possibly alter our 
whole opinion upon the Coi n Bill. Let us only 
cast our eye over a few of those regulations. I 
shall fust request the attention of the House to 
the exploits of these sages in the Baltic trade. 
That branch of commerce has always been 
deemed highly important, both to our shipping 
and our mercantile interest ; both with a view 
to defence and to gain. Its short voyages make 
it an excellent nursery for seamen s its quick 
returns arc highly favourable to profit. Circum- 
stances, which I need not enumerate, render it 
a peculiarly secure and steady kind of traffic. 
Yet, of the four great staples of the Baltic trade, 
two, including the greatest of the whole, have 
been cut oft. We still receive hemp and tal- 
low ; but wc have prohibited the importation of 
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iron and timber. And to 
sacrificed this important market for 
goods? To encourage ruinous spfecUlai&its ik 
Sue country, we imposed a*hty 4ptnf fiftftgft 
iron amounting to a pohlMdohs wrote* tpfonm 
the importation of inferior timber worn % out* 
North American colonies, that is, to gmfir 
the Canada and shipping interests, abtsy»B$$» 
ly favoured by the school of the practical |M 
right hon. gentleman opposite (Mr. Rose), Wfc 
excluded the greatest staple of the Baltic. Bh 
stead of leaving the adventurers in migm tfr 
their fate, suffering them to thrive if they c Odd 
by their natural resources, we encourageq them, 
by extraordinary stimulants, in a pursuit which 
sound policy would rather have discouraged ; a 

1 >recarious, gambling, and upon the wide a 
osing concern to the couptry. Mark the con* 
sequences of this system. We used to export 
4 or 500,000/. of our manufactures ahmialiy to 
Norway; that vent, I understand, has now 
ceased; Norway having no other means of 
making payment but the iron and the timber 
which our modern practitioners of antiquated 
wisdom have seen good to exclude altogether. 
Canada, for whose sake the sacrifice was partly- 
made, no doubt still remains ours, in spite of 
all the pains we took to lose it ; but there is no 
part of this country at present so distressed as 
the mining districts of Wales. A similar prohi* 
bition of foreign copper has cut u« off from one 
of the principal articles of South American pro* 
duce. It is not many days since some conver- 
sation took place respecting an act of last ver- 
sion, which imposed protecting duties on fbitign 
butter and cheese. 1 then expressed my reprc 
nance to any extension of that protection ; arid 
1 will now mention a fact within my knowledge* 
both to shew how dangerous this sort of legis- 
lative interference is in a vast, complicated, and 
delicate commercial system, and also to demOfl- 
stiate how little a high rate of exchange indi- 
cates a thriving trade. The instant that those 
duties were imposed, as true as the pulse keep! 
time with the strpke of the. heart, foreign ex« 
change rose, as it is called, in our favour £ or 9 
per cent. A branch of our importation was 
lopped oft ; it became more difficult to remit 
from abroad, in the first instance, and conse- 
quently must have become proporticwaWy more 
difficult to send goods thither immediately after 5 
our whole foreign trade was sensibly dimi- 
nished, and by me very operation which raised 
the exchange, and in exact proportion to its 
rise. So much for the quick effects of the ope- 
rations in which these sound personages de- 
light ; so much for the accuracy of the symptom 
which they consult as infallible in pztmounciM* 
upon the state of commerce! The same jrar 
verse views have long regulated our conuneftW, 
intercourse with France.’ Partly from fflferdferi^ 
tile .views, partly from feelings of a polidca,ml 
almost a religious nature, then? are manyyn ^y ^ 
us who have laid it down as a principle, from 
whence they hold it nearly impious -to depsife 
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Vig to foreigners the use of the raw produce „ 
yet cotton twist is allowed to go abroad/ though 
it is in the first stage of manufacture: and one 
should think it full as easy for the contineni 
to grow long wool as to erect spinning-mills, 
The arrangement of the silk duties aftoras mat- 
ter of similar observation ; but 1 abstain from 
leading the House into farther details. I think 
I may venture to assert, that, taking all things 
into the account, the time is now arrived, when 
the circumstances of our situation imperiously 
demand a full and unspaung review of the 
whole commercial policy of this country : and 
not only the branch of legislation whicn bears 
a more immediate reference to trade, hut the 
navigation law itself requires the same prompt 
and accurate i evision. Whether I consider that 
system with a view to national defence, or to 
commercial wealth, I feel persuaded, that no 
time should be lost in at least relaxing the ri- 
gour of its provisions. Many speculative writers 
nave maintained, that it was from the first a sa- 
crifice of wealth to security ; but I am disposed 
to admit, that it was originally calculated to 
promote both these objects. I think it may 
fairly be allowed to have hastened, by half a 
century, an event which must sooner or later 
have happened, the transference from the 
United Provinces to this country of a large por- 
tion of trade, which, though naturally belonging 
to us, had beeri attracted by the peculiar ad- 
vantages which enabled the Hollanders to pos- 
sess themselves of the commerce of all other 
nations. But whatever may have been the good 
policy of the navigation law, I am quite clear 
that we have adhered to its strict enactments a 
century after the circumstances which alone 
justified its adoption had ceased to exist. What 
is now passing m the colonies affords a striking 
illustration of its impolicy in the piesent times. 
Whether in consequence of orders from home, or 
of theviews entertained by the local governments, 
the navigation law is enforced, it seems, with 
unusual strictness, a stop being put to die li- 
cences gi anted under the intercourse act for 
impoiting provisions in foreign bottoms. What 
course does America pursue to meet this pro- 
tecting measure ? She says, as you will not 
suffer us to supply your settlements, in any ves- 
sels but your own, with those ai ticks of which 
they stand so much in need, that they may 
starve for want of them ; u wc, retaliating on your 
head the mischiefs of your own policy,” foith- 
with shut our ports against all vessels coming 
fiom ports from whence you exclude ours. 
This is the substance of a bill lately before con- 
gress, now passed into a law. I have in rav 
hand a copy of it, which has just arrived ; ana 
T know that the greatest alarm has been excited 
by it in our West Indian colonies, as well as 
among all who are connected with our North 
American fisheries. Here is a striking specimen 
of that obstinate, perverse system, that refuses 
to vary with the alteration of circumstances ; 
that will not accommodate itself to the progress 
Vo L. I. 


of events, op follow the coarse' of 
seasons, but clings superstidously to 'toh&'h 
now inapplicable, though it may oaeehsnm been 
important; as if time were stanefing etiUt aid 
history were not the record of unceaeMfif dtfnjp. 
Surveying, then, the derangement which per- 
vades every branch of the public economy; 
seeing how our trade is cramped by the tfhofc 
sighted operations of an unenlightened and sense- 
less policy ; finding what trifling relief, and th*t 
little accompanied with serious obstructions* it 
has derived from the prosperous condition of 
bur foreign affairs ; we may assuredly affirm* 
that there never was a period in the vicissitudes 
of our fortunes when British commerce might* 
with so much truth, be 6aid to labour for its 
existence. Casting our eye over every point of 
the compass, and scarce able to descry any 
from which a solitary ray of comfort or of hope 
breaks in, it is natural for this House, to whose 
hands the sum of affairs is committed — for otir 
unfortunate brethren, suffering under distresses 
that baffle description, after bearing us, by their 
industry and their patience, through the late 
eventful struggle — for the whole population of 
the empire, exhausted by the drains of a pro- 
tracted warfare, weighed down by the pressure 
of the intolerable public burthens which it has 
accumulated, and now cut off from the tempo- 
rary lelief which the unnatural monopoly of 
that war afforded ; — it is, 1 will say, but natural 
and reasonable for us all to direct our expecta- 
tions towaids any untried resources, any neW 
opening that may present itself to the industry 
of the community. There can be no field ot 
enterprise so magnificent in promise, so well 
calculated to raise sanguine hopes, so congenial 
to the most generous sympathies, so consistent 
with the best and the highest interests of Eng- 
land, as the vast continent of South America. 
He must indeed be more than temperate, he 
must be a cold reasoner, who can glance at those 
regions and not grow warm. The illustrious 
historian (Robertson), who has described the 
course of their rude invaders, relates, if I 
mistake not, that when, after unparalleled dan- 
gers, amid privations almost insupportable* 
thi ough a struggle with sufferings beyond endup* 
race— weary, hungry, exhausted with thetoiL 
scared at the perils of their march, they reached 
it length the lofty summit so long the object of 
heir anxious entei prise, they stood at once mo- 
ionless, in gratitude for their succe£ in silent 
imazement at the boundless ocean stretched out 
before them, and the immeasurable dominion 
ipread beneath their feet, the scene of all their 
:ond expectations. And now the people of thin 
ountiy, after their long and dreary pilgrimage^ 
after all the dangers they have braved, the dffifc 
:ulties they have overcome, the hardships they 
lave survived, in something like the same stgB 
;>f suffering and exhaustion, have that wjr 
prospect opened to their view ! If any scaa&*a| 
'ustice towards them, any regard for the di&afc&S 
sound policy, any reverence for thetzUal wfih 
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dom of past ages, -has influence. over our coun- above the truth ; for of the seven millions, who 
tills/ they must be enabled and invited to ap- inhabit Mexico, only one is understood to wear 
proach that hemisphere, and partake in the those goods ; the rest using a wretched stuff of 
numberless benefits which flow from such an in* home manufacture, only recommended by its 
tercourse. Upon our good pleasure it depends cheapness ; for, according to the remark of a 
to command the virgin resources of that mighty native writer, England is there held to have 
expanse of territory— variegated with every taught them by her wars how to make their 
species of soil — exposed to all the gradations of own clothes. What an opening does such a 
dimate — rich from the fallow or centuries— country afford for our goods I There exists 
sufficientlv peopled to raise every variety of the no want of means to buy them, if the trade is 
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produce we want, yet too thinly inhabited to 
threaten our own industry with any rivalry— 


so for facilitated as to afford them at reasonable 
prices ; And if any proof were wanting how for 


watered in all directions by* seas rather than the taste for using them might be introduced by 
Hvfers— studded with harbours through which opening the ports,! the speculation at Buenos 
to distribute its wealth over the old world — Ayres abundantly supplies it ; for, t though inju- 
and the native country of that wherewith the nous to the projectors, that traffic has certainly 
sect of practical politicians arc best pleased, and had the effect of diflusing among the natives 
their patron saint propitiated, gold and silver an inclination to use British manufactures. If 
mines, already fruitful, but capable of yielding the southern continent generally were opened, 
infinitely larger returns under the management it would infallibly take, not only a larger quan- 
of European skill. Such is the prospect which tity of them than has ever yet been sent thither, 
those vast regionsunfold; a prospect sufficient but a swiltlv and regularly increasing quantity 


to compensate every loss you have sustained ; 
an adequate outlet for your mercantile enter- 
prise, though Europe were once more hermeti- 
cally sealed against you; though Buonaparte 
were restored, and his continental system (as 
indeed it is) revived ; even though Europe it- 
self were, for commercial purposes, blotted from 
fhe map of the world. Nor let any man sup- 
pose, that all this is the indulgence of a heated 
fancy. I rest rav expectations upon a careful 
examination of facts, derived from authority 
altogether unquestionable. Seme of these I 


which would in a short time leave the imagi- 
nation behind that should try to calculate it. 
With scenes such as these inviting our ap- 
proach ; with all the prepossessions of the na- 
tives in our favour ; calling upon us to sacrifice 
no pi inciple or propi iety of conduct, but only to 
bless them with commerce and with the light of 
our superior civilization, in return for the trea- 
sures which they are ready to pour into our 
lap ; whence comes it to pass, that, in a season 
of such pressure in all other quarters, this 
splendid theatre of exertion has been over- 


sshaK state, for the guidance of the hon. gentle- looked or avoided ? It is the new-fangled, the 
men opposite ; because I know that some folks execrable doctrine of legitimacy, the love of 
will listen to nothing which does not come in Ferdinand the Seventh, that has cut England off 
the shape of a detail. The exports of Spanish from her natural connection with South Ame- 
America cannot amount to less than is millions rica. In the hour of our greatest need we 
sterling in yearly value. Humboldt, the justly have sacrificed the certainty of relief, nay the 
celebrated traveller, states them at is millions brightest prospects of new prosperity, to the 
and a half, from the Custom-house returns in antiquated prejudice against colonial indepen- 
Old Spain : he reckons the cxportB of Buenos device, the political caprice of making common 
Ayres at 800 , 000 /. of that sum ; whereas, on cause with the mother country in her endea- 
the spot, they are reckoned at 1,150,000/.: we vours to extinguish the newborn liberties of 
may therefore assume, that there is a similar de- settlements, now, than! God, in spite of Old 
fidency in the other sums indicated by those Spain and of ourselves, almost severed from her 
documents, which would make the whole ex>- tyrannical dominion. But for these humours, 
pdrtation worth 18 millions, and one-third of it so senselessly gi a tiffed, our flag might have 
IB from Mexico. It appears from official re- floated in every part of that immense continent, 
tarns, indeed, that Cadiz imported from South We have chosen to be supplanted by a nearer 
America, in the year 1802 , to the amount of | power, a power as active aid skilful in specu- 
'IB miliionB&nd a quarter, of which 12 millions rations as oui selves, and wholly fice from the 
and a quarter were in bullion, a trade pleasing incumbrance of those political attachments and 
even to the gentlemen opposite; though I must antipathies, which so lamentably fetter our com- 
COftfess the remaining 6 millions were only com- mercial enterprise. Only see* the course into 
posed of goods, and I therefore ought to men- which these docti mes, or pi cjudiccs,have driven 
tion this euro with considerable diffidence. Be- us. In 1809 we concluded what is commonly 
fore the fotfe troubles the annqpl coinage of termed Admiral Apodaca’s Treaty, acknow- 
Spanisb America was nine millions and a half lodging the dominion of Spain over the Indies, 
sterling, and it bad trebled in half a century, in term3 which seem even to imply a guarantee 
The population of the country h about 1 7 mil- of her dominion. An article was added, which 
lions, hfcktding'all clastes ; and it is estimated, bound the parties, as speedily as possible, to 
that only one person in three wears foreign conclude a treaty of ‘commerce ; but nothing 
rttaaufactores. Thi9 is probably considerably whatever has since been done towards the fid- 
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iilment of this stipulation. In 1814, aft^r the 
conduct of Ferdinand bad called forth, not cer- 
tainly the applause of all enlightened minds in 
all countries, it pleased our government to make 
a convention with him, binding this country to 
every thing short of guarantee, and expressive 
of deep anxiety for the subjugation of those, 
whom I call the independents, but whom the 
treaty stigmatised as revolted subjects of our 
dear ally. In vain have the various provinces of 
South America, successively, as they threw off 
the yoke of Spain, courted our notice, and 
offered us the highest commercial advantages 
m return. As often as the popular party ob- 
tained the advantage in any place, the ports 
were thrown open to our trade, the residence of 
Englishmen protected, all intercourse with them 
cherished. If ever the patriots were unhappily 
defeated, if the u anxious wishes” were grati- 
fied, which the convention expresses, or\ the part 
of this country, for the restoration of the legi- 
timate tyranny, straightway the ports were shut 
against us, and our countrymen could no longer 
trade, or remain under the dominion of our fa- 
vounte ally. We were offered by the revolted , 
as we call them, in Venezuela and New Gra- 
nada, an exclusive trade for twenty years ; and 
their congress, believing (I use their own words), 
“ that it is die characteristic disposition of Great 
J3i itain to protect and assist oppressed people, 
for the sake of justice and humanity,” vainly 
fancied their cause might be favourably viewed 
by us. The legitimate lieutenant of the crown, 
Montalvo, subdued them for a while, and in- 
stantly proclaimed what he called “ the wise 
and salutary regulations of the council of the 
Indies,” recited the services rendered by the 
Philippine company to tiade (of all thingsj, and 
restored its exclusive monopoly, to.be enforced 
with additional ligour. In ibig, General Boli- 
var made offeis of the most advantageous nature, 
when on his way to battle for the independence 
of the Caraccas, which I trust in God he has be- 
fore this time achieved. All such propositions 
weio rejected; seldom honoured with an an 
swer; always treated with contempt or aver- 
sion. We were for the party of the oppressor — 
wc wished ill to freedom for its own sake, and 
out of the love we bore its enemy, notwithstand* 
ing the advantages we might reap from doing 
our duty, and helping its struggles. But even 
tliis bad policy has been puisuea in a wavering, 
irresolute, and inconsistent manner. We have 
sent a consul to Buenos Ayies, where he did 
not present his credentials until the patriots had 
succeeded ; he now resides in his public capa- 
city, transacting business with the independent 
government. But no one other commercial or 
diplomatic agent has been sent to any part of 
Spanish America; and even at Buenos Ayres 
the blockade imposed by the royalists of Monte 
Video ra few years ago, was enforced by a Bri- 
tish man of war. The long established contra- 
band trade with the Main is still encouraged, at 
least protected m Jamaica. In Trinidaa every 


impediment is thrown in its way ; (the taigeib 
of the government are influenced by, an assessor, 
who retired thither after th* massacre of the ina 
dependents in Caraccas, where he had been a 
principal adviser; proclamations are issued* 
prohibiting, under the highest penalties the 
sending, not only of* arms but of money to ti# 1 
continent; and severe measures have beeh 
adopted towards the refugees of the independg 
ent party. These measures have produced thdr 
natural effect ; and I understand, that the prin- 
cipal articles of importation from the Spanish 
Main have almost doubled in price. I intreat 
the House farther to recollect, that the same 
treaty, which bound our Government to prevent 
all succour from being given to the patriots^ 
bound Ferdinand to abolish the Slave Trade. 
We have more than peiformed our part of, the 
compact— he neither has taken nor has the 
slightest intention of taking any one step to- 
wards fulfilling his part. I do not contend, that 
we ought to make war upon him for the failure ; 
but I tnink we have some right to have it ex- 
plained ; and I am clear, that if he persists in 
his departure from the stipulation, we are set 
free from our part of the contract. That we 
should ever desire to recede from it is more than 
I can expect ; for hitherto we have done much 
more than we bargained in his behalf and against 
the patriots. So bigotted are we to his cause*; 
that I have read a memorial presented to his 
Majesty’s Government by three respectable mer- 
chants, who, having come to this country from 
Buenos Ayres upon commercial business, and* 
having finished their arrangements, were ready 
to sail on their return homeward, when they 
were stopped by an order from one of the 
under secretaries of state, refusing them leave 
to proceed, until they should also obtain the 
Spanish ambassador’s leave ! Here is one of the 
fruits of that blessed measure the Alien Act ; 
and a striking proof how soundly those rea- 
soned against it, who urged, that it would be 
used as a political engine for gratifying the 
caprices of foreign courts. The treaty, you 
wul observe, only binds us ro give no assistance 
to the patriots in warlike stores : the Trinidad 
proclamation threatens with hanishment, con#* 
fiscation, and imprisonment, all who shall send 
money. The direct stipulations only engage 
for neutrality: the preamble expresses the 
wannest good wishes for the success of the 
tyrant, while it insults the patriots with the 
name of revolters. But, as if we were resolved 
to go beyond both the spirit and the letter of 
this convention, to testify by evviy possible 
means our hostility to the cause of the Spanish 
colonies, and our anxiety to extinguish thetjc 
rising liberties, the British Minister to the. 
United States has been charged, in congretih> 
with a formal interference to prevent 
citizens from sending artts and ammuiplid&to 
the patriots : and no denial whatever has been 

g iven to the statement. 1 ask the Commqto* Of 
ngland, if they ate prepared 40 patronise 
T2 
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councils, $o repugnant at once to the character 
b and the interests of their country as those 
which, having excluded our trade from the 
marts of the Old World, deny it a vent in the 
New, for fear such an intercourse might aid 
the cause of human freedom, and give um- 
brage to the contemptible tyiant of Spain ? 
It nas often been said, and I have hitherto 
assumed it as unquestionable, that the excessive 
load of taxation is one chief cause of the de- 
pression under which our commerce now la- 
bours. The House, I am pei suaded, will give 
Oie credit for entertaining no disposition to 
mix this question with popular clamour against 
but dens which must be borne. But 1 wish 
Xo remove some misconceptions of an opposite 
nature, which have too frequently influenced 
such discussions ; and to shew in what manner 
relief might be given to the public without mate- 
rial injury to the revenue. Some persons, whose 
general opinions I piofess to hold in great 
respect, have lately supported a position, which 
I talce leave to think a meu* fallacy ; they have 
maintained, that the amount of the imposts laid 
upon goods, or upon whatever affects the price 
fit goods, destined for the foreign market, can 
be no obstacle to their sale ; and they attempt 
to prove this strange paradox by the considera- 
tion, that, as we are enabled to give a propor- 
.tionably higher price for those commodities 
which we take in return, it comes to the same 
thing whether the foreigner buys cheap or dear 
<*f us. A single word ovei throws this reasoning 
t at once. Admitting for a moment that prices 
are thus regulated ; the foreigner who has goods 
to buy wifl go to those who sell cheaper than 
we can do; and the foieigner who has goods 
to sell will come to us who can give the best 
prices. To suppose, that those who cannot af- 
ford to sell as cheap as others will have the 
.power of regulating the maiket for their own 
commodities, is as absurd as to suppose, that 
those who can afford to buy dearer than others 
will pay higher than is necessary. There is 
another fallacy, much more prevalent, as to the 
effects of taxation within the country. The 
money thus raised, we are told, is spent by the 
government; and the same consumption is 
maintained as if it were expended by the indivi- 
duals who paid it. Thus, to take tne principal 
example, it is contended, that if we raise 44 
millions to pay the interest and charges of the 
debt, that sum is spent in the countiy by the 
stockholder, instead of being spent by the 
payers of taxes. But first pf all it should be 
recollected, that those sums are levied in one 
part of the system and generally expended in 
another ; so that the expending affords no re- 
lief in tne quarter where the levy of the impost 
was principally felt Thus when the duty on 
sugar was raised in the course of a few years 
from I4j f to 27/. a cwt, that sum was neither 
returned to the planter nor the consumer ; it 
neither went to create a new demand for the 
article enhanced, nor to aid those who paid 
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dearer for it s it went to support other industry 
than that of the grower, and other resources 
than those of the consumer. Next we must 
bear in mind, that the revenue paid to the stock- 
holder represents capital, which has been sunk 
and in great part destroyed by war: capital, 
which has been taken away from profitable to 
unprofitable employment. Nor is there any 
fairness in the argument, that the community is 
not injured by a mere transference of wealth, 
though none should disappeai ; for the taking 
fiom one class to bestow upon another injures 
the one more than it benefits the other, even if 
we had any right to strike such unjust balances ; 
and how much mote does this apply to the case 
of taking from an existing class to supply one 
which we create, or at least augment for the 
puipose of impoverishing the other ! But the 
tiuth is, that all taxes go to support, either 
those whose labour is so much dead loss to the 
community, or much less productive than it 
might have been; whose numbers therefore ought 
never to exceed the lowest possible amount 
The immense sums now raised either feed those 
employed thus unpioductively, or pay those 
whose capital has been spent in the same way ; 
they are a constant drain upon the fund destined 
to support productive labour; they not only 
pi event accumulation, but create a destruction 
of capital; they necessarily diminish, in exact 
proportion to tneir enormous amount, the fund 
which creates the effective demand for all arti- 
cles of consumption. The operation, too, of 
taxes in driving abioad various branches of in- 
dusti y is unquestionable. They give advantages 
to foreigners in many points of view. Take 
for instance our duties on silk. The raw pays 
5j. 6d the organised 1 5s. the pound; while in 
France there is but one duty on both, and that 
only 2s. fid. The French silk weaver, then, 
gets flie article in the first stage of manufacture 
iorltts than half what ours pays for the raw 
material, as far as duty is concerned. Some- 
times foreigners ate discontented by a tax be- 
yond its meie amount ; the increase of, I think, 
only half a crown upon the Policy stamp, drove 
them away from Lloyd’s, and created several 
insurance offices at Hambuigh and in America. 
Sometimes a branch of trade is irretrievably de- 
stroyed by an injudicious tax, or receives a 
shock from which, even after the repeal of 
the duty, it never recoveia. I am informed, 
that this has been the case with the watch 
trade; and tin* present appearances are quite 
consistent with this supposition. I propose 
now to illustrate what I nave said of the effects 
which taxation produces upon consumption, by 
a reference to facts; and I shall, at the same 
time, have an oppoitunity of shewing, that the 
revenue does not gain all the trade loses. On 
the contrary, I suspect we have 'been in many 
nstances killing the goose that laid the golden 
■ggs ; and I greatly deceive myself if the right 
ion. gentleman opposite (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer), will not soon be aware, how much 
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truth there is in Dean Swift’s remark, that “ in When in 1787 the duty on wine WK* spirits m$ 
the arithmetic of the customs two and two do lowered 50 per cent* the revenue was im«* 
not always make four.” I shall begin with the proved ; the trade must therefore have? dobirad* 
duties on sugar, one of the widest fields Of the comforts of the people been matewly 
modern finance. They were in a short time increased, .and the other sOifrces of 
raised from 14 j. to 27 j. ; and if the price reaches benefited in the same proportion. But the 
40j. then to soj. the cwt. In three years, from gress of the duties and revenue upon ‘jjofip 
1803 to 1 806, the former duties were increased illustrates every part of the question in 8 manner 
about 50 per cent. Now the average produce peculiarly striking. In 1805 they were ralted 
of the old duties for three years before that rise one third, and that year their produce fell off 
was 2,778,000 /. The ‘produce of 1804, after an eighth, instead of increasing a third ; b 
they had been raised 20 per cent., was not they had increased, but only a sixteenth; so ttat 
3,330,000 /., as they ought to have been had the the consumption had diminished above a fourth, 
consumption remained the same, but only But it was at length found, that this tax Jiad 
2,537,000/.; and the average produce of 1806 been overdone, audit was lowered from 2 j. to 
and 1807, after the whole 50 per cent, was id* the cwt. Mark the immediate effects' of 
added, only gave 3,133,000/., instead of this step. The average produce of the high 
4,167,000/., which they should have yielded duty, for the three years before it was altered, 
had the consumption not fallen off since the was 166,000/.; the average of the low duty, for 
first rise of duty began ; or 3,805,000/., which three years after the alteration, was 135,000/. ; 
they should have yielded had there been no so that, as addition has the effect sometimes oi 
falling off since 1804. Thus both trade and diminishing, subtraction seems to increase the 
levcnue suffered by the gieat increase of duty sum, in the arithmetic of finance. The aug- 
in 1803 : and trade suffered severely by the sub- mentation here shewed an increase of consttiitp- 
sequent augmentations, while revenue gained in tion between four and fivefold; and in' gcot- 
a very small proportion. The duties on glass land, I find, that it increased tenfold. It is not, 
were nearly doubled in ten yeais : the produce then, on mere speculative grounds that I reedm- 
of those duties has not sensiolv increased at all. mend the Finance Ministers to retrace tneir 
Here then, is a destruction of the glass trade, steps, and to turn their attention from devising 
to the amount of one half its whole bulk, with* i ways of augmenting the taxes (an object by the 
out any direct gain to the levenue, and with a |^>ye, which they may pore over as long as they 
veiyceitain loss to ir in other branches con- please and will never be able to accomplish}, to 
nected with the diminished consumption. In discover the best means of lessening the public 
this case two and two were not found to make buithens. I have shewn fiom facts, that taxes 
four. We have recently had bcfoi e us (see page may be repealed with positive and immediate 
305.) the histoiy of the wine trade, in a very ex- benefit to the revenue ; I think no man wifi be 
cellent petition presented by my hon. friend below hardy enough to deny, that the dbmnuaon 
me (Mr. Sharpe). The duties on wine have been would contribute mainly towards restoring our 
trebled since 1792 ; the deficiency in the poit commerce to its healthy state, and re-estaWi$h- 
of London alone was 338,329/. last year, as ing geneial comfort and prosperity. The very 
compared with 1815. The average consump- collection of our present enormous revenue 
tion of three years, ending 1814, was above occasions evils of a serious nature to every class 
3,000 pipes less than the average of three ycai's of the people. All of us are acquainted with 
ending 1808. In 1 804 the duty on port wine the inconveniences of ordinary occurrence ; but 
was increased one ninth; thepioduce of the few are awaie how severely they £resi upon 
duty that year fell off neaily one fourth, m- tiade. To the difficulties of collecting such a 
stead of increasing a ninth ; and in 1805 it had revenue are principally owing the monopolies 
by no means increased a ninth above its amount of the Dock Companies, by which the whole of 
before the use. Here then was a diminution of the West Indian commerce, and several of the 
trade, an abridgment of the comforts of the other great branches of trade are subjected to 
people, and an injury to the revenue, first di* heavy duties, and iiksome delays. Our mer- 
lectly and afterwaids indirectly. It is not so chants complain of much dilatory and trouble- 
easy to illustrate by example the converse of some proceeding at the Custom House ; they 
the preposition; for, unhappily, the instances must wait for a person who has more to do 
are i are m which taxes have been taken off or than he can manage ; they must, »on every 
diminished s yet all the cases where this policy tiifling difference, apply to the Board ; a variety 
has been pui sued demonstrate the truth of the ofannoying steps must be gone through ; bonds, 
doctrines for which I contend. When Mr. with all the costs incident to them, are need- 
Pitt, by a wise and politic measure, in the year lessly multiplied ; and, in short, every t hing 
1784, lowered the duty on Tea from 56 to 12 begins in plague and ends m expense. It is 
per cent., the revenue rose considerably. The very true, that better anangement might, re- 
consumption could hardly have been increased move some portion of these hardships, but'the 
sixfold, but smuggling was prevented to an ex- greater part of them are essential to the rysfyn. 
tent which, with the increased consumption, xou cannot multiply indefinitely Officers^ 4nd 
made the revenue upon the whole a gainer. Boards, in whom so large a confidences of 
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t*ces6ity reposed} you cannot, in a word, 
reflect such a revenue as ours without infinite 
vertalion and delay, beyond the actual burthen 
fcf the impost. Such prodigious levies, with 
their direct effects, hamper and distress our 
trade in various ways, which it would be im- 
possible to estimate in money. Sii, I have 
trespassed beyond all bounds, I fear, upon the 
patience of the House : but I cannot prevail on 
myself to sit down without soliciting your at- 
tention to that part of the subject which I have 
as yet only glanced at slightly. The House, I 
doubt not, nave already perceived that I refer 
to the entire abandonment of all care for the 
commercial interests of this country in the ad- 
ministration of our foreign affairs. After a war 
of unexampled suffering and exertion has been 
crowned with success far beyond the most 
sanguine expectation, and lifted the name and 
the influence of the nation to a height without 
any parallel in the proudest eras of its past 
history, we naturally ask, how it comes to 
ass, that the glorious peace which our ctfoits 
ave purchased comes without restoring 
foreign trade ; that we are still shut out from 
most parts of the continent as if war was stir 
Waged against our commerce ; and that day 
after day fresh obstacles spring up to it in thi 
quarters where it ought to meet the kindest en 
couragement ? It is not in France merely 
where we have long been accustomed to expect 
a return of jealousy, that our intercourse enjoy! 
no facilities. In what corner of Europe doei 
it possess them ? Is it not plain, that with 
those very allies foi whom we have fought and 
conquered— for whose cause we have been 
lavish of our treasure and prodigal of our besi 
blood— from whom neither dominion nor in 
demniiy have ever been asked in return — even 
with those allies we have never had influence 
enough to obtain the advantage or the con- 
venience of one single Custom House regulation 
in our favour ? Has any thing been done by 
these men, with all their influence over the 
councils of Europe ? Has any thing been at- 
tempted by them ? I am aware, that Russia 
has reduced her tariff in many articles since the 
termination of the war 5— but I also know, that, 
generally speaking, our commerce labours un- 
der duties so nearly amounting to a pi ohibition, 
as to throw it into the hands, of contraband 
traders, and exclude the fair and honourable 
dealing of the British mei chant. I know, that, 
from Memel to the southernmost pai t of Poland, 
along the whole line of the Russian frontier, 
the traffic is driven by means of Jews and 
other' smugglers, as 1 used to*be under Buona- 
parte’s continental syst^ m ; that now, as formerly, 
they have their great entrepot at Brody, and 
were the purchasers of almost ^ill the bills 
drawn last summelr for the sales of wheat ex- 
ported through Odessa to the Mediterranean. 
Russia, however, is more favourable to our 
commerce thap any of our other allies, and 
some improvement might be hoped for in that 
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quarter, were we not exactly in that quarter 
met most adversely by the other branch of our 
policy, of whkh I have already said so much, 
the prohibitory scheme of our own laws, by 
which we are prevented from taking in ex- 
change most of the articles of Russian produce. 
But Prussia, with whom we made common 
cause — who owes to our efforts, next w those 
of her gallant people, the restoration of Her in- 
dependence — almost directly excludes us from 
all intercourse with her dominions. Duties 
amounting to a prohibition are laid upon the 
importation of our goods 5 and for such as are 
carried through the territory to be sold else- 
where there arc only two poits of landing 
assigned, and a transit payment of 8 and a hair 
per cent, imposed. How then does the matter 
stand in Spain — in that country which our 
gigantic exertions have saved — whose defence, 
m money alone, besides subsidies, and beside 
expenses incurred elsewhere, has left a sum of 
accounts still unaudited, amounting, as we 
heard the other day, to above fifty millions ? 
Why, in return foi tliis it appears, that with the 
j cabinet of Madrid we possess just no interest 
whatsoever, eithei commercial or political ! 
This is a picture of ingratitude on the one hand, 
and imbecility on the other, disgusting as it re- 
gards Spain — humiliating to oui own government 
— provoking to the country. The sense of the 
Spanish nation was, with more or less correct- 
ness, represented by the Cortes ; while its au- 
thority continued, a free intercourse with us 
was studiously promoted. The Cortes was put 
down, freedom extinguished, and the beloved 
usurper restored. Instantly old monopolies 
were revived and enforced, and enlarged with 
new powers, all strictly hostile to British in- 
terests. Additional obstruction was given to 
our trade, notwithstanding Apodaca's treaty 
had, on our pait, almost guaranteed the in- 
tegrity of the Spanish dominions, and, on theirs, 
promised a speedy commercial aiiangement. 
Nay, after our Ministeis had, in support of 
Ferdinand, gone faither than was lawful for 
theruleis of a free and honouiable nation like 
England 5 after they had been guiJtv of the most 
indecent subserviency to his criminal views, 
abandoned the high tone they used to assume 
with France while fighting his battle, looked 
on with perfect indifference at his iniquities, 
stooped to become the parasites of his caprices, 
and pander for him the degradation of his coun- 
try and the slavery of his unfortunate subjects, 
our own gallant companions m arms — how were 
:hey requited for those labours in the humilia- 
:ion of the English name ?— In M a little month” 
after the signature of the second treaty, an 
edict was issued, extending the monopoly of 
the Philippine company, so as to exclude all 
British cottons ; ana we had hardly sent out the 
rder of the garter to our ally, when, in return 
f the courtesy, this decree was backed and 
nforced by new regulations; and the com- 
mercial privileges of Biscay, so favourable to all 
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foreign trade, were, by an act of mere violence 
upon its ancient constitution,* annulled I Beside 
the rigorous prohibition of cottons, woollens pay 
26 ana 43 per cent, for the two finer qualities, 
and as high as 130 for the second, a burthen 
which the fair trader cannot bear. It thus 
happens, that our commerce with Spain is in a 
worse condition than with almost any other 
foreign state, and consigned, in a very great 
measure, to contraband •traders. Not fifteen 
parts m the hundred of our goods consumed in 
that countiy are calculated to pay the duties 
imposed ; the lemaining seventy-five parts are 
smuggled ; and about 200,000/. are paid yearly 
to Portugal for duties upon the goods sent 
thither in order to be covertly introduced into 
Spain. If we turn our attention to Austria, 
again we meet with nothing but prohibition. 
Since the peace, which we fought for side by 
side with her, and conquered more for her than 
ourselves, she has either excluded, or loaded 
almost to the point of exclusion, all the articles 
in which we can tiade with her line dominions. 
Our manufactures generally aie f 01 bidden; so 
are cotton yarns below a certain fineness ; and 
it is not much above half a year since the duties 
upon all liner yarns were suddenly doubled. It 
should seem as if, from all our exertions to 
serve the continental powers, whether looking 
after honour or profit, we were fated to reap 
notin' ng but loss and disgrace. I would now call 
the attention of die noble lord in the blue ribbon 
(Lord Castlereagh) to some tilings, which, 
though within his department, it is veiy 
possible he may not be aware of ; because it is 
quite possible, that those military gentlemen, 
whom he has planted as Ministers and Consuls 
in different places, how skilled soever in then- 
own profession, may have failed to make any 
reports upon commercial arrangements, as things 
\ery much out of their line, if not below their 
notice. Does the noble loid now hear for the 
fiisttime, and if he does I am suie it should 
make a deep impression on his mind, that 
punishment has so swiftly followed guilt ? Does 
he for the iii st time hear, that the fruits have 
already been gathered of the two worst acts in 
that system of wicked policy, of which the 
noble lord is the advocate in this House, 
as he was the adviser elsewhere — that the 
very persons, in whose behalf those deeds were 
done, have even now set themselves in direct 
hostility to the interests of diis country ? If he 
has not before heard this, it may prove a useful 
lesson to him, and at all events I trust it will not 
be thrown away upon public men generally, if I 
make known how diose very individuals, for 
whose sake the nohle lord sacrificed the honour 
of his country, and abandoned its soundest policy 
towards foreign states ; those with whom, after 
pulling down the usurper, he plunged into the 
deepest of all the public crimes that stained his 
course, and gave the ground for resisting him 3 
that they now execrate or contemn the man who 
made himself the accomplice of their infamous 
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projects? I suspect the noble lord’* coosdepce 
already whispers to what I &Hupe* J[ guess M 
is aware, that I am going to oatjfe fUgu#a 
Genoa— Ragusa and Genoji 1 wneicjpae tWe 
of England received a stain? that the fife* 
toriea of Lord Wellington cannot r w*pe a*(ay, 
nor the services of the longest life of the 
Minister that ever lived could atone for. \ 
speak of Ragusa first: it is die smaller state, 
and for that reason I dwell upon it the nk>4f I 
because, if there b? such a thing as political 
morality, and political justice, if those WOW" 
have any sense, they can only mean, that tfe 
rights and the liberties of the weaker stated afe 
to be protected by the more powerful ; because*, 
in the nature of things, public crime, the offence 
of one nation against another, must always con- 
sist of the strong trampling down the feeble. 
Theiefbre, if the spot in question were San Ma- 
rino instead of Ragusa, I should the rather cite 
the example, and aeem the oppression of that 
smaller community a still more flagrant outrage 
upon justice — a baser dereliction ox public prin- 
ciple. Ragusa had flourished for centuries undfcr 
the protection of the Ottoman Porte, and nomi- 
nally, at least, under its dominion. The Porte 
was the ally of England. Often had we blazon- 
ed Buonaparte’s attack upon Egypt as among 
the worst of his atrocities, because France was 
in amity with the Turk, and there could be no 
motive for the enterprise but the love of gain 
or the lust of power. Nay, his sending Sebas- 
tian! to Egypt after the peace of Amiens was one 
of the pnncipal grounds alleged by US fof so 
suddenly renewing the war. Then I demand, 
were <wc at war with the Ottoman Porte dur- 
ing the black transactions of Vienna? Were 
we not in friendship and alliance with it ? Did 
we once consult it about the cession of Ragusa 1 
to Austria ? What is more important, dla we 
ever consult the Ragusans upon that cession? 
Have we not, without the feast regard to the 
j ights of a free people, parcelled out their cotib* 
ti\ at our own discretion ; and, from the liberty 
they wcie enjoying, and the independence Aey 
weie pi oud of, delivered them over to what they 
deemed subjugation and tyranny? Had they, 
the Ragusans, the people of Ragusa, the smallest 
share m the deliberations of the famous con- 
gress l They had no Minister there, they {sad 
made no communication to the assembled nego- 
tiators, they had received none from thence. 
Their existence was hardly known, .except by 
the gallant example they had set of shaking off, 
without any aid, the hated empire oi France. 
And how aid we requite them for this noble ef- j 
fort, nay, this brilliant service m what we cant-j 
jngly termed “ the common cause of nations r* 
We, who had sounded to the uttermost confer^ 
of the earth the ala aim of Buonaparte’s ambition f 
we, who could never be satiated with inventor 
against his despotism and injustice 3 we, H 
in the name of freedom and independence^ 
called on the people of the whole riobe, and 
the Ragusans among the rest, and they St to 
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to) answered the summqns, to rise up against 
mm and overthrow his usurped dominion ; we 
i^qvited them by handing them over, in the 
way oFbarter, as slaves to a power of which they 
detested the yoke ! But let the noble lord, ana 
let this House, and let the world mark the retri- 
bution, which has followed this flagitious act. 
Austria, extending her commercial regulations to 
all'her new acquisitions, has absolutely shut our 
tradg put of that very Ragusa, which we had 
betrayed into her hands ; and thus has the noble 
lord received his punishment upon the spot on 
which he had so shamefully sacrificed the honour 
of his country ! Sir, if any page in the history 
of the late Congi ess be blacker than another, it 
is that which lecords the deeds of the noble lord 
against Genoa. When I approach this subject, 
and reflect on the powerful oratory, the foice of 
argument as well as of language, backed by the ! 
high authority of virtue, a sanction ever deeply 
felt in this House, once displayed in the cause j 
of that ill-fated Republic, by tongues now silent, ' 
but Which used to be ever eloquent where public j 
justice was to be asserted, or useful truth fear- . 
lessfy inculcated, I feel baldly capable of going I 
oil. My lasting sorrow for the loss we have sus- 1 
tamed is made deeper by the regret, that those j 
lamented friends (Messrs. Whitbread and Hor- j 
nerj Eve not to witness the punishment of that 
fohl conduct which they solemnly denounced. 
Thtf petty tyrant, to whom the noble loid de- 
listed over that ancient and gallant people, al- 
most as soon as they had at his call joined the 
standard of national independence, has since 
subjected them to the most rigoious provisions 
of Ms absurd code ; a code directed especially 
against the commerce of this country, and ac- 
tually less unfavourable to France. Thus, then, 
it appears, that after all, in public as well as in 
private, in state affairs as in the concerns of the 
most humble individuals, the old maxim cannot 
safely be forgotten, that “ honesty is the best 
policy.” In vain did the noble lord flatter him- 
self, that his subserviency to the urn ighteous sys- 
tem of the Congress would secuie him the ad- 
herence of the courts whom he made his idols. 
If he had abandoned that false foreign system — if 
he had acted upon the principles of tne nation 
whom he represented, and stood forward as the 
advocate of the rights of the people — tht people 
would have been grateful. He preferred the m- 
terestsand the wishes of the courts, and by the 
courts he is treated with their wonted neglect. 
To his crimes against the people all over Eu- 
rope— to his invariable surrender of their cause — 
to his steady idusal of the piotection, which 
theyrh&d k a right to expect, and*which they did 
expect from 'the manly and generous character 
of Englattd->-k is owing, that if, at this moment, 
you traverse the continent in any diitction what- 
ever^you may tr*e£ the noble lord’s career in 
the curses Of the nations whom he has betrayed, 
and the mockery of the courts who have inveigled 
him mhe>thti!*'dupe. ft is in vain we attempt 
to deceite oursehefi. No truth can be more evi- 
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I dent than this, that if, instead of patronizing 
; abuse, tyranny, and plunder, we had exhibited a 
, noble, gallant, English spirit in behalf of popular 
rights and national independence ; if, instead of 
chiming in with and aping their narrow, wretch- 
ed principles, we had done our utmost to en- 
' lighten the policy of foreign courts— we should 
; have had to treat with a number of constitutional 
governments, directed by sound views of policy, 
and disposed to adopt arrangements generally 
, beneficial, instead of the capncious ana spiteful 
regulations, which now annoy us in every quar- 
1 ter. Only compaie the conduct of Amei ica to- 
wards us with that of the King of Sardinia, of 
the Austrian Emperor, of Ferdinand of Spain. 
From America we had no right to expect pecu- 
liar favour. Her struggle for independence we 
had treated as a rebellion. It was successful : 
and we never altogether forgave it, but enter- 
tained towards her feelings approaching some- 
times to contempt, sometimes to hatred. I am 
very far from thinking the Americans untainted 
by similar prejudices. They have perhaps been 
foolish enough to cherish a little spite in return 
for ours. Nor do I give their government cre- 
dit for being wholly above the influence of this 
animosity; but experience has shewn, that, in 
all popular governments, the true interest of the 
community must in the main be consulted, and 
in the great bulk of cases supersede evei y les- 
ser consideration. Now, we can never, as a 
trading nation, desire more than that all other 
countnes should adopt the line of commercial 
policy best suited to the interests of the body of 
the people m each. The American Govei nment 
has, not fiom regard for us, but for the sake of 
its own subjects, pursued a course favourable 
to the mutual intei couise of the two states. It 
is allowing the manufactories cieated by our ab- 
surd system gradually to decline, because indus- 
try can there be more beneficially employed in 
other pursuits. With a few very trifling excep- 
tions, the market of the United States will, in a 
few months, again be completely restored to us, as 
far as the competition of the American manufac- 
tuic is concerned, and it is plainly the only con- 
siderable relief which we can expect for a long 
time to come. In France we might have ob- 
tained something like the same advantages. 
There was a time when die feelings of the peo- 
ple ran stiongly in our favour; but, instead of 
cultivating such dispositions, we have adopted a 
policy destiuctive of every kindlv impression, 
and calculated to alienate the affections of all 
who retain the slightest regaui for national ho- 
nour. I may appeal to any one who has been 
in France since the war, I will even ask the gen- 
tlemen opposite, if they have not observed a most 
intimate connexion between the commercial and 
the political prejudices, which now prevail 
against us. Talk to them of a commercial treaty, 
or generally of trade with us, and their answer 
is, nor can we marvel at it, “ While you keep 
1 30,000 men in arms quartered upon our terri- 
tory, we will not treat with you at all. While 
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you rule us with a rod of iron, you shall get no 
gold from us by tradiog. While you exact tri- 
bute directly at the point of the bayonet, you 
must not hope to obtain it circuitously through 
the channels of traffic.” These feelings are nbt 
peculiar to Fiance; depend upon it, as long 
as the same fatal policy is pursued, British 
commerce will be excluded from the continent, 
excluded more effectually than by Buonaparte’s 
decrees and his armies, because now, for the 
first time, its ports are sealed against us by the 
governments, with the cordial assent of the peo- 
ple. I hope and tiust, that this country may, 
before it is too late, retrace the steps, which it 
has been taking towards destruction, undei the 
guidance of the noble loid. I pray that we 
may live to see England once more holding 
her steady couise in the direction of a libeial, a 
manly, an honest, an English policy. May the 
salutary change be wi ought, because our honour 
and fame demands it; but, if no higher conside- 
lations can influence our councils — if all worthier 
motives have lost their force — may we at the 
least consult our safety : adhere to that which 
is light, because it is shewn to be beneficial ; 
and abandon the path of dishonour, because it is 
leading us to rum. — I move you, Sir, to re- 
solve : 

1. That the tiade and manufactures of the 
counti y are reduced to a state of such unexam- 
pled difficulty as demands the most serious at- 
tention of this House. 

2. That those difficulties are materially in- 
creased by the policy puisued with respect to 
our foreign commeice, and that a revision of 
this system ought foithwith to be undei taken by 
the House. 

3. lhat the continuance of these difficulties 
is in a gieat degiec owing to the seveie pressure 
of taxation under which the counti y labours, 
and which ought, by e\er\r piacticable means, 
to be lightened. 

4. 1 hat the system of foreign policy pursued 
by his Majt sty’s Ministers has not been such as 
to obtain for the people of this country those 
commeicial advantages, which the influence of 
Great Bntam in foteign courts fail ly entitled 
them to expect. 

Mr. F. Robinson in rising to oppose the 
motion adverted to a speech made by the 
hon. and learned gentleman on subjects closely 
connected with die present, last session. He 
had come to the House, with the conviction, 
that the hon, and learned member intended to 
pursue a similar career of moderation and can- 
dour : and in the greater part of his speech his 
expectations had not been disappointed. He 
readily admitted to him most of ms arguments, 
as practical subjects, which were die most easy 
for the House to decide upon ; but he must ex- 
press his unfeigned surprise and regret at the 
latter part of the speech. Nobody who heard 
that, could avoid supposing that the whole was 
intended as an instrument of condemnation of 
die conduct of Government. If die learned 
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member wished the House to fedfc diftkeulSeit 
and embarrassments fairly in die feefe, 'he 
not have adopted that course which & 

impossible for all to agre% to his cotldiliMifr* 
Though he much lamented the Or 

such extraneous topics, he did not feel hiffifeif 
called upon to enter into them. All the ptibfe 
introduced for the object of criminating the Go- 
vernment, had been already sufficiently pfy* 
vided against by distinct votes of Parliament 
which, tnough tney might not convince some or 
the propriety of the measures of Ministers, yet 
formed a sufficient reason for the House n0£ f 
agreeing to mix them up with the present ques- 
tion. He should therefore avoid any obsemtiomi 
on those subjects. It would in himself be ridicur 
lous presumption to attempt then to follow mi- 
nutely the vast variety of interesting details into 
which the learned member bid gone at such 
length. In many things he quite concunred with 
him ; particularly as to our own restrictions, and 
rohibitory regulations for trade and commerce ; 
ut, perhaps, upon particular circumstances, he 
felt more strongly than the karaed gentleman • 
might be enabled to feel, the great difficulties 
that stood in the way, of even salutary alterations 
on a large scale. It was not the question now 
to go back to history, and to trace the errors of 
Ministers of a century ago ; but whether we 
could now entirely escape from their conse- 
quences. He had expressed his own opinions 
last year ; but never had been able to find the 
practicability of applying those opinions to the 
case. He was even ready to admit, that the 
system respecting trade and commerce so long,, 
acted upon, had a tendency to produce the 
distresses complained of. It prevented the bene- 
ficial effects ot commercial arrangements which 
might be entered into with foreign countries* 
The hon. and learned gendeman thought, that 
after the conclusion of the war, for the success- 
ful prosecution of which we had advanced such 
vast supplies, we should have made some sort 
of compacts favourable to our trade, commerce, 
and manufactures ; but no such commercial ar- 
rangements could possibly have been perma- 
nent. It was not to be supposed, that in their 
views of their own interests, foreign nations were 
dissimilar to ourselves. Good God! could the 
learned gentleman believe that Holland, with 
her extended territories in the Netherlands, , 
would long remain quiet, under arrangements 
exclusively beneficial to us ; and while it would 
be useless to us to attempt to persuade our own 
manufacturers to a measure which gave facili- 
ties to foreign trade ? Such conditions could only 
provoke jealousies, heartburnings and wars. 
Our language to other nations was, that wo 
fought and gave supplies for the common into* * 
rest and advantage, and not merely for OUT * 
gam : but, oq the learned gendeman’s ideas, 
we must have declared it to be for our own beett* 
fit-, and that state of things could not have list* * 
ed. As to France, the case would -have bfeoi 
still worse. The result of our exertions had 
a 
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be# to reduce the resources, to humble the 
$ride, and to strip off the emblems of glory gain- 
ed through conquests, of that nation. If we had 
added to this, commercial evils, what hopes 
ftrald then have existed of the continuance of 
peace ? It was not to be expected that France 
could have borne it. We should have been 
driven from the system sooner or later. He was 
intimately convinced that we never could have 
availed ourselves of it long ; especially while 
such deep-rooted prejudices prevailed here 
against the granting of commercial facilities to 
Other countries. He had some doubts, gene- 
rally, as to the benefits derived from commercial 
treaties : at all events, they were never likely 
to prove beneficial, unless when reciprocal. 
Acknowledging the ill effects of restrictive po- 
licy, yet he must look at the difficulties in the 
■way of removing it. There was nothing in the 
shape of trade, commerce, or manufactures, that 
he had not been repeatedly urged to protect by 
high duties : and in some instances he had been 
driven to adopt some of the recommendations. 
He considered the Corn Bill as standing upon 
peculiar grounds of great and overwhelming ne- 
cessity, which set all general principles at de- 
fiance. However, it was not to be wondered at 
that other branches of trade demanded similar 
protection. The member for Essex, whose in- 
disposition unfortunately prevented his attend- 
ance there (Mr. Western,) proposed to extend 
the protecting system to every thing connected 
witlvagriculture ; and bv the means he suggested 
(of which he, Mr. R., aid not approve entirely) 
hides and tallow would have been affected. Haa 
such measures been adopted, he must observe, 
that there would have been an end to all the 
learned gentleman’s magnificent speculations 
concerning South America; since such articles 
might constitute the means wheicby they were 
to repay our manufactures. He agreed with 
the hon. gentleman, in the existence of great im- 
mediate distress, but disagreed with him as 
to its cause. The hon. and learned gentle- 
man had admitted, that the distresses in the 
woollen and iron trade had been considerably 
occasioned by the change from war to peace : 
but he weakened the effect of his admission by 
contending that at the end of former wars, 
this consequence did not immediately follow. 
It was said, that at the end of otner wars 
such great evils did not occur. But then, 
consider the duiation of the late wars, and 
their great expense, and the vast amount of 
population and capital employed in materials 
accessary to a state of war ;• and then the with- 
drawing of the demand in consequence of the 
return of peace. It would be absurd, after all, 
to argue that war was desirable. The fair in- 
ference wofc that war was to be avoided, if pos- 
sible, when we saw that it tended to create an 
unaaousal'speeics of prosperity ; and when we 
saw ihe revulsion occasioned at its cessation. 
TMa oqght to be a most powerful argument 
agnsfe war. So, with respect to what was said 
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about South America, it was not policy to act 
so as to provoke a war, the calamities of which 
might go to an extent we could not know. The 
learnea gentleman spoke contemptuously of the 
conduct of Government in not shewing itself 
more friendly towards the South American pro- 
vinces. We might recollect what was thought 
of the conduct of France and Spain respecting 
the states of North America. Would not the 
same things be said of us now, as then of them ? 
Their conduct excited here universal indigna- 
tion. So it was viewed by Mr. Fox and Mr. 
Burke, who were opposers of the American war 
on what he (Mr. R.) conceived wise principles. 
What would our interference now be called? The 
learned gentleman attempted to describe the 
conduct of Government as proceeding from love 
of tyranny. He was certainly extremely inge- 
nious, ana apt to find out the worst motives ; 
but his being so, was certainly no reason foi the 
House necessarily to adopt his opinions. He 
should advert to a few more other subjects. The 
learned gentleman, to heighten a melancholy 
picture, had dwelt on the condition of the 
miners and the ironworkers of Staffordshire. 
No doubt there were alarming distresses among 
them ; but they would not have been so great 
except through the circumstances of the war and 
the transition to peace. They would not have 
happened in the natural course of things. He 
must admit, that in these cases the evils were not 
temporary ; but such as a state of war, perhaps, 
could only remove by the revival of a demand for 
their manufactures. There were some points of 
minor importance, such as the state of the watch 
trade, which he did not see how the House could 
greatly improve. There were great facilities found 
in peace for smuggling such articles of manufac- 
ture, which did not exist in time of war ; and 
he believed that better and cheaper watches of 
some kinds could be made on the Continent. 
These were now smuggled very much ; not by 
the ordinary smugglers, but by ladies and gentle- 
men who visited France for their pleasure. Nor 
could legislation provide for the great number of 
tailors, said to be out of employment ; though that 
was certainly a proof of distress. Consider, how- 
ever, the deduction of persons so employed by 
the great reduction ol demand for clothing the 
army. Agreeing with much of the forcible ar- 
ment ofthe learned gentleman, yet it would 
found extremely difficult to get persons con- 
cerned in manufactures to listen even to any 
plan of alteration. It was not Government that 
was to blame respecting the present system. 
He firmly believed that Government could qot 
overturn it. With respect to foreign com- 
merce, he had been strongly recommended to 
propose high prohibitory duties upon foreign 
articles imported. As to the linen duty, he had 
himself been burnt in effigy in several parts of 
the north of Ireland for a plan he had proposed. 
The committee of inquiry proposed by Mr.Finlay 
last year, was refused. Tne existence ofthe sys- 
tem, if wrong, must not be charged on Govern- 
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menu All the manufacturers would be in arms 
at a proposal to reduce the prohibitory duty on 
coals. Recollect, the bill of last year to dimmish 
the export duty on the smallersorts of coal alarm- 
ed the glass manufacturers and others, who re- 
presented it as pregnant with ruin, by tending 
to set up rival foreign manufactories. In France 
and Holland there were high import duties, and 
particularly in Holland, to protect its own coals. 
In France the import duty on coals was nearly 
equal to our export duty ; and both France and 
Holland would pursue the system calculated to 
preserve tlieir own interests. He wished we had 
never adopted the restrictive system, though he 
differed from the learned gentleman as to the ex- 
tent of alteration to which he would go. Who- 
ever thought we could now replace our conti- 
nental commerce on the same extraordinary foot- 
ing in which it had stood for a few years, would 
find himself mistaken. Then we had in our 
possession all the valuable foreign colonies, and 
supplied the nations of Europe with even neces- 
saries of life. By referring to the official ac- 
counts of exports, it would be seen that the 
greatest deficiencies were in sugar, coffee, &c. 
of which, in one year, it was said, we exported 
eight millions. The magnificent and enviable 
colony of Java was now returned to Holland. 
The continental manufactures were, therefore, 
now liable to improvement from capital, indus- 
try, and ingenuity. There was nothing very 
mysterious in the machinery we used, though at 
present we might work it better than foreign 
nations could ; but if peace lasted long (and God 
grant it might!) he could see no clear reason 
why foreigners might not rival us in many ar- 
ticles ; at least in the markets of their own coun- 
tries. There weie hundreds and thousands em- 
ployed in France in the manufacture of cloth and 
silk ; and cotton too had become there a great 
object of attention and interest. So he might 
go on to say of Saxony, of Prussia, and of Aus- 
tria. The lmpiovemcnts were likely to proceed 
in every country while peace afforded the means 
of capital. He should leave the question of 
duties on our tiade to be discussed by others. 
Had the learned gentleman concluded his speech 
as he might have easily done, he might have 
found difficulty in meeting the question with so 
decided an opinion. He had hoped that the 
conclusion would have been of a practical na- 

the question, lie therefore moved the otfier 
orders of* the day. 

Mr. Brougham explained. He only alluded 
to the watch tiade, and the tailors, as marks of 
geneial distress. 

Mr. Kobmson explained. 

Mr. Baring thought the conclusion of Mr. 
Robinson ’6 speech more surprising than that of 
Mr. Brougham's : for he had admitted the lead- 
ing facts of the great distresses of the principal 
branches of trade, yet would not agree to the 
motion because Mr. B. had not endeahis speech 
with all the good temper he wished for. He 
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even, admitted the nepesrity^of arqdical Bsfcm 
for.jhese branches of our trades propped 
to pass to the orders of the day* 
thing, after hearing a speech pftucbvanop 9*4 
great information. This vfes only becauerGe- 
noa and Ragusa lad been spoken of. I^the 
vice-president of the board of trade admfowqi 
the evils of the system, and moke of the. foilq- 
ence of bodies who prgventedbenefidalchaqges, 
ought not Ministers to apply to Parliament on a 
subject so important; that they might consider 
who they were that beset the Treasury and the 
public offices in this manner 1 The vie e-presi- 
dent’s speech was confirmatory of his learned 
friend's. It would be then a waste of time to 
get into details ; but for his part, he could wish 
mat a great deal of the machinery now used hod 
never existed- He would rather have seen cot- 
ton spinning only at the cottage doors. But the 
system arose out of the progress of improve- 
ment and invention: ana the only result of 
throwing impediments in their way now would 
be the setting up the same things on the oppo- 
site coasts. The poor deluded people at Not- 
tingham thought they were doing something be- 
neficial to their trade by destroying machinery ; 
but such outrages tended only to drive the ma- 
nufactory to other places. Distress, in some 
degree, had followed every extended war. 
Facts respecting such matters were not always 
easily got at. Some light was shed on the suo- 
ject by the recent publication of Dr. Franklin's 
letters. Distress was occasioned by the length 
and expense of wars, and the revulsion at peace ; 
but at present there was another peculiar entum- 
sunce, arising from the paper currency, winch 
had occasioned, he believed, in its results some 
little alteration iq the value of landed property. 
The return from war to peace was spoken of as 
the cause of distress ; but the cause was, that all 
property had been depreciated, which had af- 
fected all classes in the country: landed, com- 
mercial, or any others ; and which was natu- 
rally succeeded by a stagnation of trade. The 
time was now arnved when it became the duty 
of the House to interpose, more especially as Mi- 
nisters avowed their intention of attempting no- 
thing for the relief of the country. Wiyi respect 
to a commercial treaty, he would be the last 
man to recommend any thing like low dinning 
or aitifice in its formation : as, in* the dealings 
between man and man, the best way of doing 
business was to deal fairly and openly ; 80, in the 
great arrangements between nation and natfon, 
it was for the advantage of each party to avoid 
every thing that bore even the appearance ofihnid 
or deception. The old maxim, so often repeated 
in questions of this kind, ought never to be de* 
serted, viz- to give the utmost freedom to trade 
by the removal of every impediment. He wished 
to say a few words upon the present rate G&tti- 
terest for money. There was no doubt that pe 
resent high price of the funds was to tpr ftffi* 
uted to the employment of capital there Winch 
could be applied to no other purpose : though 
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of late it had not accumulated so rapidlv as for- 
merly, yet it had accumulated, and it had not yet 
reached the pockets of those who were desirous 
of raising money upon land. Why it had not done 
so was clearly to be traced to the present rate of 
interest ; for while a man could legally obtain 
’more than 5 per cent, in the funds, he would 
not he satisfied with that interest upon land. If, 
Ai he 'hoped he should witness in a short time, 
the rate of interest were set free, a regular mar- 
ket for the mortgage of land, as for other things, 
would be established, and landholders would no 
faqger be driven into the fangs of Jews and 
t money-lenders, who extorted from them the 
most disadvantageous terms. The law, as it at 
present stood, produced not a single benefit, and 
was the real source of considerable distress. He 
trusted that the House would agree to the mo- 
tion of his hon. friend, in order to convince the 
country that it was not altogether forgetful of 
its duty, however negligent Ministers might be 
of theirs. 

Mr. Rose contended, that the resolutions pro- 
posed on the other side could not be adopted 
. until some evidence had been adduced to shew 
' that die statements were true : assertions were 
‘made, but nothing was proved; and though 
many arguments had been employed to shew 
that all the distresses were imputable to Minis- 
, ters, the arguments were as destitute of founda- 
tion as the assertions. The present was the 
first occasion within his memory when not a 
Angle account had been required from the pub- 
lic offices on which a motion of such irapoit- 
ance was to be grounded. The account of ton- 
nage produced by the honourable and learned 
gentleman proved nothing, unless he could also 
anew in what way that tonnage was employed, 
with what goods the shins were laden, or how 
many of them were in ballast. With respect to 
the iron trade, it appeared from authentic ac- 
counts to be in the following proportions in 
1314, it was 2,176,000; in 181.5, 2,639,000; 
and in 1816, 3,081,000 ; so thjt in the last year 
the quantity was gi eater than the average of the 
two preceding years. No doubt the manufac- 
turers of Birmingham felt a great depression, 
because they did not depend solely upon ex- 
ports, and the home demand had beta very 
much diminished. The hon. gent, had said a 
great deal upon the propriety of forcing a trade 
to South America ; but all persons better ac- 
. quainted with the subject knew that the project 
? I yas impracticable. The diminution of the de- 
mand for the luxuries of life was principally to 
he attributed to the temporary emigration of 
many families to the Conti rffcnt. The remarks 
. made upon machinery seemed inapplicable to 
this question* Session after session, during 
.the war, acts # were rcpealedfthat restricted 
.the use of machinery ; ana if a different course 
of policy were now pursued, what would 
. become of the cotton^nanufaciures of the king- 
‘ dom i the difference of the circulation now 
. : snd at a former period might be considered 
erne cause of the present distresses. When 
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the restriction was put upon the cash pay- 
ments of the Bank of England, no less than 
44 millions sterling, in gold, were in circulation : 
Bank paper at that time did not exceed 12 mil- 
lions ; it had since risen to 27 millions, and the 
paper of country banks had amounted to 9 or 10 
millions ; so that, in the whole, the circulation 
of late had been only 36 millions instead of 44 
millions, as in 1797 ; which of itself would pro- 
duce much inconvenience. At the same time 
he was decidedly opposed to a precipitate re- 
sumption of casn payments. The poverty of 
the continent was another great source of dis- 
tress in this country ; but in that respect rapid 
improvements were making. The hon. and 
learned gentleman had contended, that the 

E ro3perity of the country was not to be Calcu- 
tta from the present state of the exchanges ; 
but in his (Mr. Rose's) opinion, those exchanges 
and the price of gold afforded the most flattering 
prospect. It had also been argued, that we had 
constantly treated France as an inveterate enemy, 
instead of conciliating her friendship. The fact, 
however, was otherwise ; for after the American 
wai many duties were lowered, and several pro- 
hibitions removed; the impost upon French 
wines was i educed one-half, while that upon the 
wines of Portugal was only reduced one-third. 
Mr. Rose then proceeded to notice what had 
been said by Mr. Brougham upon the different 
manufactures, but he addressed himself princi- 
pally to hft friends on his right and left, and in 
so inaudible a voice that his remarks did not 
reach the gallery. He gave his hearty concur- 
rence to what had fallen from Mr. Baring on the 
subject of a commercial treaty ; and concluded 
by contending, that though disti esses prevailed, 
he saw no cause for despondency, convinced as 
he was, that in a short time all things would 
come round, and prosperity would be restored 
to all classes. 

Sir John Newport denied that no evidence had 
been produced in suppoit of the lesolutions: 
what were the petitions with which the table 
was daily crowded, but convincing proofs of the 
geneial distress that pervaded the nation ? The 
right hon. gent, who spoke last had uttered, no 
doubt, the sentiments of his friends ; and he sat 
down vw h admitting the distresses, but refusing 
to look them in the face ; Ministers were for 
waiting until things came round, as they ex- 
pressed it ; and to them might be applied the 
well-known line of Horace — Rustic us cxpectat 
dum defluat amnis ; and unless some measures 
were adopted, it might be added, of the tide of 
distress that overflowed the country, Labitur et 
labetur in omne volubilis avunu Would the 
House follow the sapie pernicious example ? 
The right hon. gent, hadspbken of no remedies; 
one indeed lie had hinted at, by the way, in the 
restoration of cash payments by the Bank : but, 
as if aware of what he had done, he had imme- 
diately contradicted himself, and had insisted 
that specie should not be too rapidly restored to 
circulation. (HearJ On the other side, no- 
thing but hopes founded upon nothing but fears, 
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the fears of Ministers to contemplate the difficul- 
ties they had to encounter, had been talked of : but 
a system of delusion would afford no remedy* and 
it was not only the consequences of the termina- 
tion of a war* but the enormous burden of taxation 
that pressed upon the people. The right lion, 
gent, had called the emigrations temporary : but 
he would find them continue until the country was 
restored to such a state that a gentleman of fa- 
mily could live in the style to which he had 
been born. He had said also that poverty was 
coming round : it had come round* and having 
travelled over the continent, it had centered it- 
self in Gicat Britain, where it was likely to re- 
main stationary for any exeitions Ministers were 
disposed to make. (Hear, hear.) The rise in 
the funds was itself a proof of distress. Capi- 
talists could find no otnei employment for their 
money ; all other sources of pront were destroy- 
ed : on this account the funds were so high : 
and not, as was pietendedon the other side, oe- 
cause the Habeas Corpus Act had been suspend- 
ed, and the people had such confidence in the 
protection Ministers would afford them from a 
few insignificant rioters. He concluded by some 
icmarks upon the sinking fund, maintaining that 
it could not be of any benefit to the stockhold- 
er, unless it were a surplus remedy. 

Mi. C . Grant objected to the resolutions, not 
because they referred to distresses of the coun- 
try, but because they were intended as crimi na- 
tions of Ministers : and because the tendency of 
them was to pioduce through the country re- 
gret foi the past, and hopelessness for the future. 
Three principal causes might be assigned for 
the admitted distresses : 1 . the exhausted state 
of the continent ; 2. the glut of foreign markets 
with British goods ; 3. the destruction of the 
home maikct. The last was the most import- 
ant : but they were all temporary, and would 
ere long effectually cure themselves. The de- 
struction of the home market was mainly to be 
assigned to the low price of agricultural produce. 
A few yeais ago the agricultural produce of the 
country sold for 216 millions annually; now, 
scarcely half that sum was obtained: and the 
farmers, and all peisons connected with the til- 
lage of the soil, were consequently unable to 
purchase articles which before obtained a ready 
sale. In 1809 and 1810 the continent was clos- 
ed against us, but the goods that were returned 
were disposed of in the home market, and the 
distress was consequently much less than at pre- 
sent, when neither a home nor a foreign market 
existed. It was fair, however, to look at the 
other side of the question ; and he entertained 
very sanguine hopes that all the evils at present 
complained of would be speedily removed. He 
was happy to say that, from all the information 
he had been able to obtain, the state of the coun- j 
try was rapidly ameliorating. Among the wool- ; 
len-manufacturers the opinion was, that a very ; 
considerable improvement might soon be ex- 
pected ; and the same favourable prospect, he 


was assured, prevailed with nespetettp the dot- 
ton-trade, Orders for our manufactories wtye 
daily falling in from various quarters } and it 
was worthy of remade, that they did not c6p 
from markets which might be considered! 
speculative, but appeared to proceed from a p * 
source of demand. # What was most adrifc 
to be done was to give an impulse to that WL 
communicated its impulse to every thftig els< 
he meant our agricultural system. T&at had 
in some degree been done by the last Cora Bp, 
and the corn districts were now reaping the%- 
nefit of that measure. The hon. ana le&ti^d 
gent, had spoken of the relaxation of our com- 
mercial system; and he agreed with him In 
thinking, that such relaxation would be highly 
advantageous to the country ; but how was it to 
be brought about ? The hon. and learned geflft. 
could not but be aware, that the opinion or the 
country was decidedly against any relaxation, 
and nothing could be more un statesmanlike than 
to attempt to legislate against public opinion. 
Many seemed to suppose, that there was some 
magical secret in the system which had elevated 
this country to its high pitch of commercial 
greatness : but if there was any secret, he Was 
sure it was not wrapped up in the paragraphs b£ 
these restrictive statutes, but Was- to be foundin 
the industrious spirit and skill of the people of 
this country. But he was convinced that the 
difficulties which our trade had experienced 
were about to be overcome. With regafd'to 
foreign trade, the Mediterranean and Amerfcin 
markets were fully open to us. When gentle- 
men considered the resources the - country pos- 
sesses, the high state of its cultivation, the ex- 
tent of our empire, our political ascendancy and 
superiority in arts and in arms, could they belteVe 
the predictions they had heard ? Were they to 
believe, that this great nation was now ruined 
past all hope of recovery? In answering 'these 
questions, he should not inquire what markets 
we had for our manufactures ; he would appeal 
to a higher ground. He relied for our srctirity 
and prosperity on the energy and strength of 
character possessed by the people of this COun- 
tiy, on the ascendancy of the national genius, 
wnich, having carried us with gloiy through tjie 
war, he was confident would procure for uarhip- 
piness in peace. 

Mr. Sharp said, some observations had fallen 
from the two right hon. gentlemen who had 
spoken on the other side, to which bethought 
short but conclusive answers might be gives). 
One of these right hon. gentlemen had attribut- 
ed the recent rise in the funds to an increasing 
confidence in his Majesty^ Ministers. He <fia 
not indeed go so far as a noble person was said 
to have done in another place, and assert, ' 
the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act \ 
occasioned the rise, but still he was eqatiNf < 
tam from the mark. He would tell djje ; * 

hon. gent, what the real cause wafr; it ^ 

very judicious measure adopted by the tStmekU 
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lor of the Exchequer, namely, the towering the 
rate of interest on Exchequer Bills ; that inter- 
est, which was lately 5 per cent., is now reduced 
to three-and-a-half, and this difference sufficient- 
ly accounted for the preference given by mo- 
nied men to the funqs. The right hon. gent, 
had made a comparison between the state of the 
funds at the close of the American war, when 
there was a fall, and the rise which had taken 
place now. The cause of that difference he 
would also explain. At the end of the Ameri- 
can war, there was an immediate opening for the 
commercial enterprise of the country, and that 
opening produced a transfer of money from the 
funds to trade : but for such transfer there was 
now no temptation. In reply to what his hon. 
and learned friend had said on the impolicy of 
commercial restrictions, the right hon. gent, 
who first attempted to answer him said, that 
Ministers had been obliged to yield to the de- 
mands of the manufacturers in imposing these 
restrictions. Now, this was no answer to his 
hon. and learned friend’s aigument, though it 
was a very candid confession of the deplorable 
weakness of the Government. 

Mr. Thornton said, that he felt obliged to the 
learned gent, for bringing forward the discus- 
sion ; and although he did not feel the neces- 
sity to change our whole policy of foreign com- 
merce, he stfll was induced to recommend his 
Majesty’s Ministers' to revise manv branches of 
it ; ana in particular those that had been men- 
tioned, of the duties on foreign timber, especially 
from Norway and the Baltic ; also the high duty 
on foreign linens, which was the occasion of the 
transit and profits on them being lost to the 
country, together with the other articles that 
might compose an assorted cargo with the linens. 
He adverted to Mr. Rose’s statement, that the 
circulation of the country was greatly diminish- 
ed, and his observations on the Bank of England. 
He said the Directors had a delicate and ardu- 
ous duty to fulfil. There won ■ persons in that 
House ready to censure any inct cased issue of 
bank-notes ; and, on the otner hand, the right 
hon. gent. was. of opinion their issue was too 
small. The Directors ever had, and would con- 
tinue to fulfil the trust and confidence placed in 
them in a prudent and considerate manner. The 
right hon. gent, had stated, that a circulation of 
40 millions of gold had existed before the war, 
and had said so in a pamphlet. He (Mr. Tboi n- 
ton) thought it extremely difficult to say what 
had been the circulation of gold ; and he was 
certain that the amount coined did not constitute 
data from which it could be tlken. During the 
American war our tioops had Been maintained in 
that country by guineas sent from hence, and 20 
years after a large portion of thoft guineas had 
tetumed to this country. The amount of coun- 
try bank-notes might be diminished, but with 
returning confidence they would be revived. He 
approved of the policy, that this country should 
not interfee in the dispute between Spain and 
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her colonies ; but should the trade to them be 
opened, he hoped active and early measures 
would be adopted to secure a share of it to Great 
Britain. 

Mr. Finlay did not agree with those who sup* 
posed the distress of the country proceeded from 
a diminished demand for our manufactures. The 
goods brought to market by the manufacturers 
were disposed of, but the evil lay in the low state 
of wages. This, he believed, was an evil expe- 
rienced over ;dl Europe. An hon. baronet, in a 
former debate, had represented the situation of 
this country as worse than any other in Europe ; 
but that he was confident was not the case. In 
France, in Switzerland, in Austria, Saxony, and 
every part of Germany, the greatest distress was 
felt. This state of things, he thought, was oc- 
casioned almost solely by the change from war 
to peace, which sent back to their homes great 
numbers of men who had been engaged in mili- 
tary pursuits. When the prices of labour be- 
came thus reduced, the workman found it neces- 
sary to work a greater number of hours to enable 
him to maintain his family ; and this additional 
work threw a new quantity of labour into the 
market, and aggravated the distress. An im- 
provement, however, had taken place in all the 
manufacturing districts ; and when that improve- 
ment should advance a little farther, the situation 
of the cotton manufacturers would no longer be 
a subject of complaint. He objected to the reso- 
lutions, but he wished to see some other way of 
disposing of them resorted to than that of pass- 
ing to the order of the day. 

Mr. Brougham , in reply to an observation 
which had fallen from a right hon. gent. (Mr. 
Rose) explained, that he had not stated any 
thing against the use of machinery ; on the con- 
trary, he had observed that the low price of la- 
bour had the effect of leading to a competition 
with machinery. 

Loid Castlereagh was happy to think that any 
impression which could have been made by the 
tone of gloomy despondency which pervaded 
the close of the hon. and learned gentleman's 
speech, must have been long since removed by 
tne facts which had been stated by gentlemen 
well informed of the real state of the country. 
To the latter part of the hon. gentleman’s speech 
he certainly did npt feel himself called upon to 
reply, because there was nothing in it really ap- 
plicable to the question before the House. He 
could not refrain, however, from observing, that 
the discussion of a nature similar to the present, 
which took place last session, had been conduct- 
ed in a better manner and spirit. On the pre- 
sent occasiQn it seemed to have been moie the 
aim of the non. and learned gentleman to wound 
the Government, than to mend the situation of 
the country. But with respect to what the hon. 
and learned gentleman had said of the course of 
policy which his Majesty’s Minister had pur- 
sued at the close of the late war, he should only 
observe, that every point of that great question 
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had, after full deliberation, been approved of cause a depression in the price of labour, tad, 
by the House. Having obtained the sanction of combined with the low price of .com, had duet 
Parliament, he apprehended that the conduct of effect of nuking all descriptions ofperaooaMk 
Ministers could not now be made the subject of t? indemnify themselves by a seduced cototoiflp* 
inquiry. He was certainly ready to acknow- don, and other measures of economy. TwV 
ledge that, as fallible men, they might have were some accounts on the table to which bt 
committed mistakes ; but he was willing to should advert as evidence of the present state of 
leave to the present generation, and posterity, our foreign commerce. They would amply , 
to judge whether in those great transactions, in prove that our trade had not suffered in-cooeey 
the adjustment of which they had to participate, quence of no commercial treaties having beancDn- 
they had not done their best for the interests of eluded. Of such treaties it ought always to be iQr<. 
their country and of mankind. He, for his membered,that the Powers of the conut»nt«nt)Wi 
part, should never regret that he had been no tained the greatest jealousy, and could not now be 
party in the framing of such treaties as the hon. persuaded to adopt a^sysiem which would throw 
and learned gentleman thought ought to have their commerce into one channel for a given series 
been the result of the late peace. Nothing, he of years. To so great a height was that jealousy 
thought, could be more criminal than exercising earned, that though this country should no i 
a power over other men, in order to compel have common justice in a commercial conven* 
them to contribute to our interests. Such a tion, it would be thought on the continent that 
system almost always turned against the coun- the barg.iin was entirely to our advantage. The 
try which resorted to it. Where was the coun- House would, however, see from the accounts 
try with which there could be any hope of he should read, that our trade did not need the 
maintaining a treaty imposed upon it contrary assistance of such treaties. The exports of' our 
to its interests? In what sort of a situation would manufactures for the year 1816, according to- 
this country have been placed, had we been the statement of their official value, which the 
obliged after peace to remain armed tor the pur- House knew was the fittest for a comparison of* 
pose of compelling other nations to submit to this kind, amounted to 36,700,000/. and this 
treaties which they might think it their interest was the highest value they had ever reached, 
to break. With regard to the question of dis- except in the preceding year, when the amount 
tress, he was not disposed to deny its existence was 44,yoo,ooo/. In the year 1814, they 
to a very considerable extent ; but he was well amounted to 36,000,000/. Upon every fair 
assured that the state of the country was improv- principle of reasoning, it might be concluded, 
ing. A member from an important district, that the unnatural amount of the export* of 
who spoke last, had acknowledged this im- 1815 had contributed to the present distress., 
provement ; and had farther boi ne testimony, It was well known, that .much speculation had 
that the distress did not' arise from the smallness previously taken place, and that very great cf- 
of die demand of our manufactures, but from forts were made to meet the expected demand 
the decreased price of labour. What had of peace. Very considerable exports had been 
passed last session, relative to another branch made to America ; where, in consequence of a 
of public industry, was calculated to afford distress similar to that which prevailed in Eu- 
much consolation in the consideration 6f the rope, the power of purchasing had diminished, 
present subject. The House would recollect, and our manufactures, after lying for a time in 
that the state of agriculture was then as de- warehouses, were re-exportea to this country, 
pressed as that of manufactures is now. In the This produced a glut in the home market, 
speech which the member for Essex with great j and a consequent depression of * prices. He 
ability addressed to the House, on submitting [ would shew by the state of our exports that 
his resolutions for the advantage of agriculture, • there hud not been much falling off. Last year 
he, with all his knowledge of the subject, fell , we exported cotton goods to a higher amount 
into a manifest error. He regarded the depres- j than we ever did on any former year, except 
aion of agriculture as permanent. The com- the preceding. In 1816, the exports of cotton 
mittee of that House, which took the subject I were to the value of 16,300,000/. ; in 1815, 
into consideration, on the contrary considered J 21,000,000/.; in 1814, 16,ooo,ooo/. Ourwoollen 
the distress to proceed from temporary causes, and linen manufactures were exported in a simL 
capable of removal ; and the event proved their lar pioportion compared with preceding years, 
opinion to have been well-founded. There was In no part of our export trade was there any in- 
olten a strong similarity between the circum- dication of a grpat decline. Looking at our in- 
stances which tended to depress agriculture and tei course with the continent we should be sen* 
those which operated in the same way on raanu- sible that it was now greater than at any former 
facturea. An expectation of the introduction period ; and from this, there was every hope 
of foreign corn, for instance, always produced a that a revival of our commerce would e*» 
rapid decline in the value of agricultural pro- sue. Our home consumption of manufactures 
duce. It was much the same with manure- had certainly been exceedingly diminished, 
turns, when, after a war, a great mass of popu- in consequence of the great falling off in Ga- 
latian was thrown back on the country to seek vemment demand; this would be seen by a 
for civil employments. This could not fail to comparison of the demand of the ordnance, or 
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'the navy, and the commissariat, for manufac- gentleman seemed desirous, from the way in 
ttmed articles and produce during the Jest and which he introduced the subject, and the nature 
preceding years. He had not the Ordnance ac- of the resolutions with which he concluded his 
^counts More him, but it would be seen, what speech, to leave his Majesty’s. Ministers no 
difference existed between, the war and peace other alternative than to move the orders of the 
demand of the navy board and the commissariat day. The political hostility o( the hon. and 
from the following statement i— In the year learned gentle m&n was so mixed up with his 
1812, the navy purchases were to the* amount commercial propositions, that he could not ex- 
of 8,300,000/.; in 1813, 2,800,000/.; in 1814, pect from Ministers their concurrence in his 
1,400,000/. 1 in 1815, 505,000/.; in 1816, resolutions. His object seemed to be to attack 
317,0004 The commissariat demand in 1814 Ministers, and thus to leave him no other course 
was 280,000/. ; in 1815, 553, ooo/.; and in 1816, but to concur in the motion of his right hon. 
185,000/. The withdrawing of this great de- friend for passing to the orders of the day, with 
mand from the home maiket was die cause of whatever reluctance he did it, and however 
the diminished consumption of manufactures, willing he would have been to have entered into 
and of a portion of the distress of the manufac- the discussion of the commercial question had 
turing interest. The improvement of the ex- it not been studiously mixed up with politics, 
change, too, which might be advantageous to Lord Cochrane lose amid loud cries of ques- 
the country, operated against the mei chant who tion ; and made a few observations on the im- 
ex ported otir commodities, and tended to dimi- possibility of raising the wages of labour, with- 
nisn his trade. When the exchange was high, out imposing such a high price on our manufac- 
the merchant could affoid to export articles, tures as to disable us from entering into compe- 
and sell them in a foreign counti } for a small rise, tition with foreigners. The great cause of our 
or even for a less price than he bought them, present distresses and commercial difficulties 
and still be a gainer by the profit on the ex- was taxation. If our taxes were reduced, the 
change in making his returns. Now how much people would r.ot only be relieved from their 
must the exchange discourage exports, when, burdens, but we should be enabled to undersell 
instead of being 25 or 30 per cent, against us, it other nations. It had been said that all classes, 
was 8 per cent, the other way. Even with this of the community had suffered, and he allowed 
disadvantage, our manufactures would, however, this proposition to its full extent. The only 
find their way to the continent. Notwithstand- class that did pot suffer was that which lived 
ing the obstructions formerly thrown in the upon the taxes, and which prospered in the 
way of a free intercourse with the continent, exact ratio of the pressure of public distress, 
our manufactures and produce were exported The measure pursued foi our relief must have 
for the supply of our neighbours : and it could no relation to the issuing of more paper, or a 
not besupposed that greater facilities of intei- change in the circulation. He did not think, 
course would diminish this tendency. When however, that there could be a return to cash 
there was every reason to hope for a beneficial payments if the present system of taxes were 
change in the Circumstances of the trading and continued: such a letuin to cash payments 
manufacturing interest, he could not help ex- would ruin the agricultural interest, and produce 
pressing his disapprobation of any thing that no effect except that of enriching the fjind- 
tended to inspire gloom and distrust. Nothing holdei [Here the cries of question became so 
could be more cruel than to add to the pressure loud, that the noble lord could be heard no 
of distress foreboding predictions of its conti- longer ] 

nuance, and to take away from suffering the Mr. Alderman Atkins could neither support 
prospect of amelioration/ There might soon the resolutions or the amendment. He did not 
be a demand for the labour and industry of the concur in the resolutions ; but thqugh they did 
country, as great nearly as formerly. Wages not meet entirely his views, he could not agree 
would m consequence nse ; but he did not think to put oil the consideration of so important a 
they would.rise so high as formerly, nor did he subject by passing to the orders of the day. He 
believe that such a rise would be desirable. The expected that the hon. and learned gentleman 
excessively high rate of wages during some of would have bi Ought foward propositions in 
the flourishing periods of our manufacturing in- which he could have concurred. He expected 
duatry, he was convinced neither contributed to that he would have moved for a committee of 
the morals, the health, or the happiness of the inquiry, and not have embodied gloom and de- 
peo^e. They were apt to engender habits of spondency with a set of resolutions that could 
extravagance) to produce irregularity, and to have no practical result. At the same time he 
operate against temperance and* economy. If thought that the amendment was highly objec- 
ts present calamity did nothing else but correct tionable. The right hon. gentleman who moved 
the disposition thus fostered and** strengthened, it, allowed that there were conflicting interests 
h would effect an ultimate benefit. He came in the way of an improved system of corn- 
now to the question, whether the resolutions merce; these conflicting interests should be in- 
ought to be suppoited t and here he concurred quired into, and adjusted. This could only be 
cordially with his right hon. friend who had done by a committee, 
moved the amendment. The hon. and learned Mr. j Brougham replied. He had detained the 
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House too long already to think himself entitled 
to muoh farther indulgence at thit late hour of 
the night, and therefore would only trespass 
for a very few minutes on their patience. He 
would not have risen to have made any remarks 
on what had passed, had he not been desirous 
of briefly answering two hon. gentlemen opposite 
(Mr. Finlay and Alderman Atkins), who seemed 
to have mistaken his object, and a noble lord 
(Castlereagh), who replied to some of his state- 
ments. The two hon. gentleman objected to 
his resolutions, and said, tnat if he had moved for 
a committee, they would have supported it. 
They had entirely mistaken what was the usual 
course or the meaning of his resolutions. The 
second resolution distinctly pledged the House 
to inquiry. It required a revision of our com- 
mercial system. How was this inquiry to take 
place, but in a committee ? He did npt mean 
that the House shoald bring in a bill for al- 
tering this or that regulation of trade without 
inquiry ; and how was this inquiry to take place 
except in a committee? There was nothing 
more regular and usual than such a course. 
There was a standing committee of trade and 
commeice, to which the resolutions would be 
referred if they weie carried ; or if this was not 
thought proper, a special committee might be 
appointed. With respect to what had fallen 
from the noble lord, he felt that little reply was 
necessary. He would not follow the noble lord 
into all tne topics of his speech, short as it was. 
His few arguments coula easily be answered.' 
The noble ford, in shewing the state of our ex- 
ports, and comparing those of last year with 
the export? of preceding years, had only stated 
an argument which he (Mr. B.) anticipated. 
The prices were taken from the official returns. 
Although greatei last year than on any former 
year, except 1815, they did not, as the noble 
lord intended they should, shew a flourishing 
state of our commeicc. He was prepared to 
prove, that these prices were never realized ; 
that they were invoice prices ; that 50 per cent, 
of those puces was not paid. He would put 
the question to the hon. gentlemen acquainted 
with the state of oui commeice — Were not the 
foreign markets glutted with our goods ? Could 
any returns be obtained ? And had not the ex- 
change, in consequence of this state of things, 
risen in an extraordinary manner ? His hon. 
friend, the member for Glasgow (if he would 
allow him to call him so), had truly stated that 
our exports were great, that great quantities of 
goods were sent out of the country by the ma- 
nufacturers : but these goods were not sold : or, 
if sold, they hrought no pnce that would repay . 
their expenses. The hon. member knew that 
he was obliged to export his cotton webs at no 
profit, and sell them at a price that would not § 
enable him to support his labourers. The noble 
lord had accounted for the present embarrass- 
ments of the trading and manufacturing in- 
terests from the diminution of Government de- 
mand, in consequence of the peace. The com* 
Vol. I. 
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missariat,^ttd 1 

to a great amount* 1 
been annihilated & b 
Was not the money in i 
not to be employed in i 
cbmmeree ? Did the>w 
we could not use the money in i .... 
cept .we allowed the longer arm ML 
cellor of the Exchequer to hrpnfcfti i 
our own hands to take it out. ( 
laugh.) Could we not, if the 
the Exchequer allowed ps to keep o&ja&Bjjjfo 
purchase and consume the goods whisk 
vemment purchased and consumed? (&&*> 
hear.) He (Mir. B.) did not remember any 
other argument the noble lord had used. ,Hn 
had indeed alluded to other parts of,bis 
(Mr. B's.) speech, but he must have misnader* 
stood it. The noble lord proceeded on the 
supposition that he (Mr. B.) had urged the tie* 
cessity or propriety of interfering mToreijgu po- 
litics for commercial purposes : of planting go- 
vemments for the interests of our trade; and 
of doing what was in itself wrong or ufajnst for 
the sake of secuiing commercial advantages to 
which we were not entitled. (Hear.) He (Mr. 
B.) had never advancedsuch propositions* The 
tenour of his speech was diametrically opposite# 
He had said, do what is right in itself, pursue 
measures dictated by justice and a regard to she 
rights of mankind, and you will at the same 
time forward your commercial interest, and 
support your national character. ( Heart hff&r.) 
His (Mr. B’s.) policy was opposite to thatiUf 
the noble lord. He deprecated the makingof 
England a party to the support of fraud 
superstition ; an accomplice in national plunder 
and spoliation ; and the ally of despotism and 
oppression wherever they were to be found, as 
had been done by the noble lord (cries of hear *) : 
not only because such conduct was against our* 
character but oui interest : not only because it 
made us suffer in reputation, but made tta incur 
losses m money. (Heart hear.) The people 
who had shared in the success of our iflgustffce 
laughed at the distresses to which we had 
posed ourselves in promoting their views, wilb- 
out shewing us any gratitude by commerc i al 
regulations m our favour : while those who suf- 
fered and were degiaded execrated us for. our 
disastrous exertions. (Hear.) The noble ford 
supposed that he advocated commercial treaties s 
he did no such thing generally! but he thought 
that we ought to have used our just % influence 
to promote amicable intercourse, and mutual’ 
commercial advantage. Instead of doing this, 
instead of concluding a commercial treaty -with 
France, for instance, for supporting the Govern- 
ment of that country, we had pursued a syrtnm 
hostile to the feelings of that people, 
the foundation of a lasting commercial j 
and an inveterate political animosity#.^ 
respect to South America, he was not fovf 
to war to obtain commercial r J 
country, but he wished our 

0 J"'’* ** W 
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rtttfei on that continent to be plated on sogi 
footing. At present we could no 
understand how we stood, and there could, o; 
course, be no mutual confidence. We had i 
consul at one port, and not at another ; one go 
ueraor was hostile, and another friendly ; anc 
the whole line of our policy seemed to be incon 
sistent and uncertain. In wishing, therefore] 
that there should be some method introduced 
some explanation made, he was meiely follow 
itig the high authority of the noble lord, who, 
while he sat on the Opposition benches, in an 
able speech reprobated the conduct of the then 
Ministers for leaving our American relations un- 
defined ; and called upon them either to do one 
tiling or another: that call he (Mr. D.) now 
made on the noble lord. The amendment pro- 
posed by the right hon. gentleman excited his 
astonishment and regret. To tell the people 
Suffering under such distress, that they could 
have no inquiry into its cause, nor any hopes 
Of redress, was alarming ; especially when the 
right hen. gentleman had confessed, that Mi- 
maters were not capable of the duties of their 
office (hear) ; that they could not settle Con- 
flicting interests; that they were not strong 
"enough for adjusting opposing claims. The 
wooa trade, the iron trade, and every different 
'branch of ourcommeice, wen* opposing each 
other; and Ministers could not conti oul their 
demands, or place them under i emulations for 
tile public welfare. When a Government by 
its own avowal has been reduced to such a state 
of deplorable weakness that it cannot perform 
its functions — when it had not only been reduced 
to a number of cleiks in office, but could not 
answer the woodmen and ironmen that came 
to oppose one another in the trade office (hear, 
hear)— it was high time for Parliament to step 
in and rescue the country from their hands, and 
inquire into the best means of redressing the 
grievances which it suffered from the Adminis- 
tration. He had, on a former night, given of- 
fence to a right hon. gentleman uhe master of 
the Mint) by mentioning the opinions of an emi- 
nent master of the Mint of a former reigu. lie 
might now be excused for going a little farther 
back, and quoting the advice given by a gieat 
’statesman, who, as he was a cabinet minister, 
and a lord chancellor, might expect a more 
favourable hearing. The great Lord Cliaocollor 
Bacon, m speaking of a state of things which 
might suggest the present times, had said, 
'« mat tiie test means of checking disturbance 
wds to seek into the cause of the distress, 
Which had arisen out of excessive taxation, di* 
pimurion of trade, strangers in, the land, cus- 
toms naff privileges, disbanded soldiers, and 
whatever tended ggknit the discontented toge- 
ther/* But fie #6 a warning against putting 
down discontent by turning the humours back 
# %on the people, and causing a bleeding in- 
m (Hear.} Heprtryed Ministers not to turn 
’ba&k the humours upoi the people, and increase 
abirritation tint /night betel. (Grit* of hear.) 
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The House then divided:— 

For the resolutions . ... 63 

Against them ns 

-55 

The House adjourned at one o’clock. 
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Friday, March M. 

The Treason Bill, and Army and Navy 
Seduction Bill, were returned from the Com- 
mons with the amendments agreed to. 

Irish D/stillirirs.] Earl Darnley pre- 
sented a Petition from Belfast in Ireland, stating 
:he distressed stale of parts of that country, 
:he scarcitv of grain, and praying the stoppage 
of the distilleries. He should, perhaps, call 
;he attention of the House to the subject, and 
‘specially with lefeicnee to the responsibility of 
Ministers for not having stopped the distilleries 
before this time. If he should submit any 
motion, it would probably be tn caH for the in- 
formation upon which the Ministers had acted. 

The Fart of Liverpool would be ready, when 
the subject came regularly before them, to ex* 
dain the reasons which ted actuated the con* 
duct of Ministers ; but be must now beg leave 
distinctly to deny the responsibility which the 
noble earl seemed to imagine attached to the 
Government, in relation to tide subject. The 
3om trade ought to be fine, if posable : that 
:ould not wed be in the present circumstances 
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of the country ; and if it could not be entirely 
free, it ought to be regulated T>y wise laws. 
Nothing could be more pernicious than the 
policy of calling upon Ministers to examine into 
the paiticulars of every harvest, and to act ac- 
cording to their discretion with regard to the 
distilleries, or to any other branch of business 
immediately connected with the corn trade. 
About three years ago, on a bill brought in by 
a n6ble lord (not now in the House,) these 
principles were stated, and in these he perfectly ! 
concurred. The legislature had enacted, that 
when the price of corn rose to a certain pitch, 
importation was to be permitted. Let the legis- 
lature, if it thought proper, adopt some such 
legulation with reference to the distilleries : but 
the interference of Ministers on a principle bf 
discretion would most infallibly do more harm 
than good. Were they, at the close of every 
harvest, to occupy themselves in calling for 
communications, and listening to accounts from 
various quarters, stating, that in the north the 
crop haa been defective ; in the east good ; and 
in the south and west indifferent ; and then to 
act according to their own discretion, upon 
their responsibility? That could never be a 
good system. At the same time he did not 
say th.it a case might not arise in which it 
would be the duty of Ministcis to interfere; 
but the propriety or necessity of such inter- 
feience ought first to be very clear. So mucli 
as to the principle. If the subject were to be 
bi ought forwaid, he should be ready to state 
the reasons why Ministers had not interfered on 
this occasion. 

After a few words from Eail Darn ley, the peti- 
tion was laid on the table. 
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Friday , March 14. 

Lord /r. Russell presented the report of the 
Wotton-Basset election committee. The re- 
turn of the sitting member was confirmed. 

Nwv Estimates.] The House having re- 
sohed itself into a Committee of Supply, 

Sir C. Warrendtr proposed, that the sum of 
1,140,000/. be granted to his Majesty foi the 
ordinary sen ice of the Navy, for six lunai 
months, from the 1st of January, 1817. 

Sir M. Ridley had some objections to grant- 
ing money on account, as sometimes larger 
sums might be voted away, without examina - 1 
tion, than was intended. He would not, how- 
ever, oppose the present resolution. The esti- 
mates were to be referred to the Finance Com- 
mittee. He would wait to see what that com- 
mittee would do with regard to the offices in 
the Board of Admiralty, to .which he had for- 
merly called the attention of the House. If the 
committee did not abolish them, he would theii 
oppose the supplies on this head. He had risen ( 
at present to say a few words about the hard- 
ships suffered by those who had been acting 
pursers of the navy, some of whom had re* 


quested him to represent U^if tp 
ment. They had mes — 

ip 1816, without obtain^ „ 

case constituted on? or great hanfiwiff *fina 
serve the consideration of those cdftpfcgt y 
the naval administration. 

Admiral Hope mentioned, that it wajl i 
(-established custom in the navy to have % 
many pursers as ships. In consequence < 
reduction of our naval establishments, 
than 400 ships were broken up. This, 
fore, created a great number of supernu 
warrant officers of* this class. The ( 

ment had taken their case into* co 

and allowed half-pay instead of a shilling a c 
which was formerly given: but all could 
be put on half-pay who had formerly b eon 
acting pursers. The persons to whom the boo-* 
baronet alluded, were generally clerks who had 
been appointed pursers, for performing the 
duty on certain occasions. It did not follow 
that their temporary rank or emoluments should 
be confirmed to them after the specific serviqp 
was accomplished, any more than that of other 
officers who held temporary appointments. 
He could assure the hon. baronet that the case 
of these persons had been under the serious 
consideration of the Admiralty, and that if 
nothing had been done for them it was from no 
want o? inclination in that board. 

Sir C. Pole bore testimony to the liberal dis- 
position of the Admiralty, which he heard 
piaised by all who had transactions wjth it. 
There were some parts of the estimates which 
would admit of reduction. He complained 4jf 
the unequal distribution of pensions to tl%p two 
services of the army and navy. The pension# 
to officers* widows in the navy had not been 
raised since 1 794, although last year regulations 
allowing an increase of pension to the aripy had 
been made. Mis. Harvey, the widow of Caj$- 
tain Harvey, had only loo/., although het hus- 
band had died in 1794. In the array the case 
was otherwise. Last year, officers who had 
suffered loss of limbs or wounds atYork-towL 
under General Cornwallis, had received the’ de- 
creased allowance. These regulations sbotip' 
be adopted in the navy. Salaries and retired 
allowances were very unequallv distributed* 
some letiring in affluence, and others scarcely 
with subsistence. Theie were other parts of 
the naval estimates too much curtailed, and fig 
that means, useful woiks interrupted, or slowty 
carried forward. He alluded to the small sura \ 
proposed for carrying on that* great national J 
work, the breakwater at Plymouth. Many'll 
employed hands might now be got to this vn 
at very low wages, and to carry it forward i 
vigour would be both politic and economics 
Mr. Croier rose to answer a few of the Jj 
serrations of the hon. bart. The hon. barfc ^ 
vpshed to see the offices reduced to the*] 
of 1 792. He (Mr. C.) had no objection* Of 
this scale, and would argue theestipattB^fg 
when they should be laid befprq ym $ 
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Ttjwf J m>b. baru bad sajd, that the paymaster o 
Miaows’ pensions was a new office. This was 
A piistake : the office was ; a century old ; ai 
though this officer being formerly paid from the 
SAje of old stores* his v salary did not come 
annually under the view of Parliament, and 
therefore might not be noticed by those unac- 
quainted with his mode of payment. The hon 
part had complained of the unequal distribution 
pf pensions created by the different regulations 
xn the army and naval service. At the proper 
tame he (Mr. C.) would be prepared to shew 
tfiat, the two services were on the same footing, 
With, respect to the breakwater at Plymouth, 
hje could only say that the Admiralty were as 
anxious to complete that work as those who 
had the highest ideas of its importance. It 
could hardly be suspected that the same Board 
with which the plan originated, which had 
hitherto encouraged the execution, and had 
always held out the vast benefit that would re- 
sult from its completion, would now needlessly 
obstruct its progress or impair its efficacy. 

Mr. Lyttelton wished to make a remark 
two on the liberality to the navy, as that had 
been eulogized. He could not concur in those 
praises, when he saw that officers of the navy 
on half- pay had to take an oath that they held 
no office. This was not the case with officers 
bfthe army. (Yes , from the Treasury benches.) 
Then he would say, that it was a regulation 
which should continue in neither service. 

.The resolution, that l,i 40 , 000 /. be voted 
for the ordinary service of the navy for six 
months, was then agreed to. 

Sir G. JVarrender rose to propose a resolution 
for a grant for the extraordinary service of the 
navy. He concurred with the hon. bart. (Sir 
C. Pole) -on the importance of the breakwater 
at Plymouth, and the desirableness of bringing 
that great work to as speedy a termination as 
possible. The Admiralty encouraged and car- 
ried it forward with as much vigour and ex- 
pedition as was consistent with a due regard to 
other undertakings and heads of service, which 
coulii not be neglected. When we were re- 
ducing our establishments and expenditure in 
every Branch, it alone was not to be exempted 
from a proportionate reduction. The works at 
Sheerness were not supported on their former 
scale, any more than tnose at Plymouth. The 
most urgent head of expense was that connected 
with the repairs of ships, which could not be 
delayed without great loss. The propoitional 
reduction of the sums expended on the break- 
water was not greater than that in other branches. 
The hon. baronet concluded by proposing a re- 
solution, that 780,715/* be granted to his Ma- 
jesty for the extraordinary service of the navy. 

Sir C. Pole repeated his former opinion about 
the breakwater at Plymouth, and professed him- 
self unsatisfied with the explanations and argu- 
irpts that had beep stated on the subject', 
lightf thousand pounds should have been pro- 
r posedibr that work. 

Admiral Hope suggested, that more work 
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would be done for 40,Q00/. this year, than on 
any former year since the commencement of 
this undertaking- 

Sir C. Pole explained. He had heard that 
applications had been made for a more vigorous 
execution of the work. , 

Sir J. Newport thought no saying should be 
made by interrupting so great a national under- 
taking as the breakwater, and thus suspending 
the benefits which its completion was calculated 
to afford : only 20 or 30,000 /. would be saved, 
and for this 6 mall saving the execution of a work 
which was to be of such consequence to our 
navy was to be neglected. It had been already 
of great service in a late storm. If only one 
vessel could be saved by it, we had a motive 
for hastening its completion. 

Sir G. Warrender explained. 

The resolution was then put, and carried. 

A resolution then passed for 142,500/. for the 
transport seivicc. 

Game Laws.] The House went into a 
Committee on the game preservation bill. 

Sir E. Knatchbull , in the Committee, proposed 
a clause to make the bill applicable to Scotland. 

Sir C. Monck never heard that there was any 
difficulty in executing the act of last session. 
The present bill did not include any clause re- 
pealing former acts, which the act of last session 
had repealed. It was not well drawn up. 

Sir E. Knatchbull stated, that it was not his 
intention to press the final passing of the mea- 
sure at this period. 

The blanks of the bill were then filled up in 
the committee, and the report ordered to be re- 
ceived that day fortnight. 

Seditious Meetings Bill.] The Solicitor- 
General having moved the third reading of this 

bill, 

Sir M. IV. Ridley observed, that when the 
House was called upon to vest extraordinary 
powers in the hands of his Majesty’s Ministers, 
strong <;ncl satisfactory reasons should be ad- 
duced for such a proceeding. It was to be ex- 
pected, that the facts on which they relied 
should be fidly set forth in the preamble of the 
bill, and that no doubt should exist as to their 
correctness and authenticity. The circumstances 
recited, however, on this occasion were untrue, 
and were a libel on the character of the people. 
He defied the hon. and learned gent, to prove the 
truth of these allegations. The preamble de- 
clared, that divers assemblies, under pretext 
of' petitioning for a Reform of Parliament, had 
been converted to purposes of sedition, and had 
produced acts of violence and disorder. He 
now asked, in what instance, and in what part 4 
of the country, this had .been the case. When 
he looked to the numerous meetings held for 
the purpose of petitioning, in every part of the 
kingdom, he saw that the utmost regularity uni- 
formly prevailed, and every hon. member who, 
on eitner side of the House, had presented these - 
petitions to Parliament, had borne testimony to 
the orderlyand peaceable demeanour, as well 
as to the unanimity, of the petitioners. He 
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thought it too much, therefore, on account of 
one or two instdnces of riot, to pass this sweep- 
ing declaration of general disloyalty and disaf- 
fection. He did not mean to assert that there 
was no disaffection in the country; soine in- 
stances of it had appeared; but ne felt con- 
vinced that it proceeded from no other cause 
than the feeling of severe distress. He had 
heard, however, of only one case, with respect 
to which they had all heard a great deaf, in 
which, under pretence of assembling to exercise 
the right of petition, the conduct of the meeting 
was disgraced by tumult and outrage — he al- 
luded to the meeting in Spafields. Even in that 
case, he rejoiced to observe, that the enforce- 
ment of the existing laws had proved sufficient 
to put down the evil. The present Lord Mayor 
of London and anhon. Alderman had, as it were, 
by their own personal exertions, stopped the 
career of riot, and dispersed the authors of the 
tumult. In so doing they had merited the praise 
and gratitude of their fellow-citizens, and had 
practically demonstrated the efficacy of the pre- 
sent laws when duly executed. The melan- 
choly occurrence which took place only two _ CT _ . _ * . 

days ago, and with reference to which it was Newcastle, of which Mr. Spence was a ffieihbef, 
natural to apprehend mischief from the temper J and he there read his pamphlet ppmous jtbjjw 
of the populace, was an additional proof of that • publication. Little notice was then taken of its 
spirit of obedience to the law which he believed ; but on its publication Mr. Spence Was eXpelfo 
to prevail in the public mind. The punishment ' from the society, and was subsequent!y'mad& 
which was then inflicted would indeed, in his 'to retire altogether from the town. He tar' ^ 
opinion, have been calculated to produce a more sirous of stating these circumstance* in - 
salutary effect if it had been sooner carried into \ quence of some remarks in an anonymotaa 
effect. Delays of this kind were not only pre- (the Quarterly Review), and injustice toil 
judicial to the ends of justice, but injurious to ciety now existing in the same town, apd. r iL 
the feelings of humanity, inspiring, as they na- the same name, but entirely distinct front 
turally must, unfounded hopes m the minds j of which Mr. Spence had been a merpber. 
both of the prisoner and of his friends. Gall- I was also proper to state, that their librarian had 
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him, that the doom of the House Could not bi 
too widely opened to the 
and that, at a time of so raudi auiftruif" 
particularly unadvissMe to 'throw- scsf : | 
impediments in the way. Mafcy oftfc 
in this bill he thought highly objections 
he considered all attempts to modify 
them hopeless, when heibond that his 
learned friend (Mr. Brougham)* after' iM V 
and incontrovertible statement which nfc/j 
made on the preceding night, had not ' 
able to carry his- first resolution. He ref 
especially to the clause which applied to 
meeting at which any matter 
Government should be propounded; a 
which appeared to him to be almost tants . 
to the depriving people of the use of their f ^ 

ties and tongues. He observed, too, that ‘jthij? 

to him if seemed that it woulcP haw beenfe^; 
to have divided it into two distinct measunp’ 
To the clause respecting the Spencers 
no objection ; but he would take this o ppdffixt 
nity of observing, that there was about 2 0 years 
ago a club, called the Philosophical Society it 



ing, however, as the spectacle then exhibited 
must have been to the feelings of the crowd as- 


been dismissed from his situation, in* Coni 
of having published a seditious parody/ 


sembled, nothing escaped them beyond the ex- I turn to the bill now before the Hou&e, lie jfelt it 
pression of those emotions which it was of a na- 1 his duty to oppose its passing into 'a law, Coh4‘ * 
ture to excite. If he referred to the disturbances taining, as it did, so many unjustifiable ptroyi- 
in the country, he saw no reason for imputing sions,and so wholly uncalled for by the etflSnhB^ 
them to meetings professed to be called for the circumstances of the country. He had'lieiird^r 1 
purpose of petitioning. Those which had taken the rise in the price of the funds beingascri!*^ 
place recently in Somersetshire, originated in dis- in another place, to the suspension of the Ha BSf' 
tress, and had no other object than to obtain, Corpus Act, and he presumed that thie improve/^ 
however irregularly, some relief. When tumult ment was expected to be prdmOted by the : 


and insurrection had broken out, the laws had 
afforded an adequate remedy, and rendered it 
utterly unnecessary to strengthen the hands of 
Government at the expense of the Constitution. 

He had heard of the mayor of Liverpool refus- 
ing to call a public meeting, notwithstanding 
a requisition most respectably signed, from an 

apprehension that disorder might take place: , — — ,„ rr ^ 

but if the rights of the subject could be already*4 that the disturbances in Somersetshire had v __. 
sacrificed to the unfounded opinions or irrational I in a great measure from the dissemination/ 

V ... r L _ _ ‘ r.< L-J- 1 __ ,„L.4 ' I . » , . J 1 ♦ * »" I . 1 1 • • | 


enactment of the present bill : but, even i 
this should be the fact, he should be sorry forlt; 
to take place at the expense of the' liberties of the- J 
country On these different grounds he should/ 
propose as an amendment, to leave out the word/ 
u now,” and insert after the words K be read *, 4 
third time” the words u this day six months/^ 
i Sir J. C. Hippisley declared his conviction*^ 


fears of a magistrate, what might not be expected 
to take place, when he should be armed with 
these new and extraordinary powers i (Hear > 
hear , hear,) In the hands of some it might* be 
found a very convenient instrument for the gra- 
tification of private feeling, and the accomplish- 
ment of private purposes. It appeared to 


mischievous and wicked principles. Thri 
body of the labourers, however, in that to 
the kingdom, he believed to be sound 
there was not, upon the wholes a more, J8 
county in England. * / . / J 

Mr. m Smith contended, thdfc it 
prodded by this bill went Tar 
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Cecity of the case. The reports of the two 
muses he considered as the pilkrs upon which 
it nested, and as that of the Committee of the 
other House had been laid on their table, he might 
tie allowed to refer to it. He observed, that it 
accused those persons who supported the prin- 
ciple of universal suffrage of a design to subvert 
the British Constitution. It appeared to him, 
that tins was to charge these persons with a very'] 
heinous crime, and that it ought not, therefore, 
to have been advanced on slight grounds. He 
bdieved it to be an accusation, the truth of which 
it was impossible for the Committee to prove. 
Several different towns and cities were named, 
an places in which this design was supposed to 
be entertained : and amongst others, Norwich, 
die city which .he had die honour to represent, 
was inclqded. He felt it to be his duty to his 
constituents, and to the country at large, to 
repel assertions which were so well calculated 
to create alarm and confusion, coming as they 
did from such high authority. It was evident 
that pains had been taken to connect the two 
offences of blasphemy and sedition, and to re- 
present them as disguised under the cause 
, and principles of' Reform. Upon this subject, 
therefore, ne had a very singular letter in his 
possession, which he had received from a re- 
spectable individual at Norwich, and which 
might, perhaps, explain the reason of that town 
loving engaged the attention of the Committee. 
Here the hon. member read the letter, which 
stated that a hand-bill had been sent to Lord 
Sidmouth from Norwich, containing a blasphe- 
mous parody on the Nicene creed. This pa- 
rody had been, in point of fact, published 25 
years ago, and issued from a jacobinical society, 
of whicn die peison who sent a copy of it to Lord 
Sidmouth had been a member. (Hear, hear.) 
It had been recendy republished by a starving 
printer, who was an old and well-known adhe- 
rent of the Court party, {hear, hear,) and was 
hawked about by people in his employment, for 
the purpose of putting a little money in his 
pocket. This was the prodiction which had 
beep submitted to Government as a fair speci- 
men of the political and religious state of the 
people of Norwich. He had stood sei eral con- 
tested elections for that city, in which he had 
had the good fortune to be successful, and had 
succeeded upon what was called the opposition 
v interest. Having examined the different noll- 
} books since 1802, he had found the name of this 
printer regularly among the votes for the minis- 
, ferial or court candidate. He would not give 
his same to the Attoraey-peneral ; hut if he 
should be selected for prosecution, would be 
perfectly willing to declare, in mitigation of pu- 
nishment, that m had always voted against him. 
He did not ftfcfk it diahonouraflle for any man 
to change his early sentiments, when the change 
arose out of mature reflection, and appeared not 
be connected with any interested motives ; but 
if then* waa one thing more disgusting ana of- 
. fensivt than another, it was the heat and malig- 
. % 6 
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nancy of a renegade. {Hear, hear.) The hon. 
member then proceeded to read tne following 
passage from the poem called * Wat Tyler : n 

My brethren, — these arc truths, and weighty ones : 
*' Ye are all equal j nature made you *o. 
u Equality u your birth-rigki. When I gaze 
“ On the proud palace,' 'and behold one man, 

“ In the blood purpled robes of royalty, 

" Feasting at esse, and lording over millions: 

“ Then turn me to the hut of poverty, 

11 And see the wretched labourer, worn with toil, 

“ Divide his scanty morsel with his infants $ 

“ I sicken, and, indignant at tbc sight, 

" Blush for the patience qf humanity .” 

No doubt the author of these lines was very 
sincere in the sentiments he had thus expressed : 
but when the House heard the following pas- 
sages, which occur in the nth article of the 
31st number of' the Quarterly Review, who 
could believe that they were written by the same 
hand ? 44 When the man of free opinions com- 
mences professor of moral and political philo- 
sophy for the benefit of the public, — the fables 
of old credulity are then verified — his very breath 
becomes venomous, and every page which he sends 
abroad carries with it poison to the unsuspicious 
reader. We have shewn, on a former occasion, 
how men of this description are acting upon the 
public, and have explained in what manner a 
large part of the people have been prepared for 
the virus with which they inoculate them. The 
dangers arising from suen a state of things are 
now fully apparent, and the designs of the incen- 
diaries, which have for some years been pro- 
claimed so plainly , that they ought, Jong ere this, 
to have been prevented, are now manifested by 
overt acts.” He (Mr. Smith) could read many 
other passages from these works equally strong 
on both sides ; but, if they were written by the 
same person, he should like to know, from the 
hon. gent, opposite, why no proceedings had 
been instituted against tne author ? The poem 
44 War Tyler ” appeared to him to be the most 
seditious book that was ever written : its author 
did not stop short of general anarchy : he vilified 
kings, piiests, and nobles, and was lor universal 
suffrage and perfect equality. The Spencean 
plan could not be compared with it : that mise- 
rable and ridiculous performance did not at- 
tempt to employ any arguments ; but the author 
of 44 Wat Tyler” constantly appealed to the pas- 
sions, and in a style which, at that time, he sup- 
post d to be eloquence. Why, then, had not 
those, who thought it necessary to suspend 
the Habeas Corpus Act taken notice of this 
poem ? Why had not they discovered the au- 
1 thor of that seditious publication, and visited 
j him with the penalties of the law ? {Hear, hear.) 
The work was not published secretly, it was not 
handed about in the darkness of night, but open- 
ly and publicly sold in the face of day. It was 
at this time to be purchased at almost every 
bookseller’s shop in London : it was now expos- 
ed for sale in a bookseller’s shop in Pall-mall, 
who pretended to be a bookseller to one or two 
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of the Royal Family. (Htar, hear.) fifefcor- 
rowed the copy, from which he had just read 
the extract, From an hon. friend of his, who 
bought it in the usual way ; and, therefore, he 
supposed there could be no difficulty in finding 
out the party that wrote ft, (Hear,) He had 
heard, that when a man of the name of Winter- 
bottom was confined in Newgate, the manu- 
script had been sent to him, with liberty to print 
it foi his own advantage, if he drought proper ; 
"but that mm, it appeared, did notlike to risk 
the publication : and, therefore, it was now first 
issued into die world. (Hear,) It must remain 
with the Government, and their legal advisers, 
to take what steps they deem most advisable to 
repress this seditious work, and punish its author: 
in bringing it under the notice of the House, he 
had merely spoken in defence of his constituents, 
who had been most grossly calumniated ; and 
he thought diat what he had said would go very 
far to exculpate them. (Hear.) But he wished 
to take this bull by die horns. (A laugh.) 
Much had been said on the existence of a Hamp- 
den Club in London : but what were die names 
of some of the persons who belonged to the 
Ilampden Society ? One of them was Major 
Cartwright; another was a very respectable 
man, an officer in his Majesty's Government, a 
very near neighbour of his in the country ; an- 
other, who was also his neighbour, was descend- 
ed from one of the oldest families in England, 
and possessed about 10 , 000 /. a year landed pro- 
perty . (Hear.) This club, so constituted, was 
known to many of his Norwich constituents, 
who sent up two or three delegates to attend a 
meeting in London 5 but he haa no hesitation in 
saying, that when those persons came up to the 
club, and did not find those gendemen whom 
they knew and expected, they turned upon their 
heels and went home. Tnis was the only 
ground upon which his constituents at Norwich 
had been mentioned in the Report ; and he would 
now ask the IIou 6 e, whether they had not been 
most unjustly dealt with ? (Hear,) The penal- 
ties of this bill were wholly disproportionate to 
the offences its authors wished to prevent. He 
had the authority of his hon. and learned friend 
who sat near him (Mr. Ponsonby) for saying, 
that all he saw in the Committee dia not warrant 
the measure before the House : and, therefore, 
he should vote for his hon. friend's motion, for 
postponing the fuither consideration of the Bill. 
(Hear.) 

Mr .C.W. Wynn was surprised that die hon. 
gent, had thought fit to amuse the House with a 
criticism on two anonymous works. Whether 
the article in the Quarterly Review, and the 

^ were the productions of the samp author, ] 
not know : but what had they to do with > 
the question, or with the hon. gentleman’s con* I 
stituents at Norwich ? He had heard, that dm 
poem was written when the autjior was very 
young; and should he be bound all his hfe to 
hold the same opinions ? If his arguments were ! 
wrong, they might be met by arguments on die 
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other tide: and thecoijtroveriy WmU be ear- 
ned on with better advantage 6jft pf doowfttaji 
by personal reflections in a place where the aft* 
thor could make no answer. 

Mr. W. Smith said', he did npt wi sb'tify ft 
to be blamed for a change of opinion* : mat ? 
complained of was, diat a man, after fie fij 
changed his opinions, should use thettyQsF f 
lent and scurrilous language against those: w 
now entertained the same opinions. (T 
hear.) 

Lord W. Russell could not refrain from 
pressing his astonishment, that his hon. fi$L 
below nim^Mr. Wynn) should say, that the! 
gumenta of his hon, friend (Mr. W. Smithy 
not bear upon the question. That hon. fin 
had very propeily argued from the state of \ 
country, and from the grounds which the ] 
moters of the bill had advanced. As for ] 
self, he was not ready to surrender to any 1 
not even to die dearest friend he ever had, dm 4 
liberties of the people of England. ( Heartbeat h 
The Report had been framed upon ex-totrts evi- 
dence ; it was unsupported by any document! 
whatever : it by no means justified the introduc- 
tion of this bill ; and could not fail to excite the 
greatest dissatisfaction in all classes of the peo- 
ple. He was not a young member of fteriU* 
ment ; he had sat in that House many year*; 
and he felt great pleasure in declaring, that Jbe 
had never before seen so desperate a remedy ap- 
plied to the wretchedness and distress of t m 
country. (Hear, hear.) Where would die frj&tirfa 
of this measure — where would those who pfeft* 
moted the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Aw# 
wish to drive us ? Despotic power was now 4o 
prevail, and the rights of the people, for wfcdftf 
alone all government existed, were egtinguiibed. 
(Hear, hear.) “ Sir, we are now in such a con- 
dition, that we cannot pait with any tnOfe 
liberty. Let us look to the circumstances tinder 
whicn, at any former time, the Habeas Corpus 
Act# and that glorious privilege of Englishmen, 
the trial by jury, have been suspended: andthta 
let us ask, whether the adoption of similar 
sures are warranted by tne present State at 
England?” (Hear, hear.) The noble ford then 
proceeded to review the circumstances ofdie 
country in 1G89, 1715, 1745, and l'79S r ftd 
asked, whether any man in his senses# cotild 
compare them to tne existing state of things? 
The Lord Advocate had stated, on a former 
night, that a seditious oath had been taken by" 
several persons at Glasgow* Why# then, had ; 
not Parliament been called together sooner I J 
Why did Ministers wait till they could work r~- ' 
a sort of plot ? He had heard it stated, that'll 
police officers would sometimes neglect 1 
their duty, under the expectation of beitjj 
to increase their fees 2 and Ministers, wm 
had been influenced by a feeling, that, in 1 
ting to call the House together, they 
able to shelter themselves from tat _ 
which their measures bad prpdtsft&r 
hearj but their criminal negligence j 
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rmc® (hear, hear f ) ought not to pass unnoticed ; 
and, least of all, should the representatives of 
the people consent to surrender the liberties of 
the country. (Hear.) 

Mr. Finlay said, that the meetings in different 
parts of the country had produced great mis- 
chief 5 and might, if suffered to be assembled as 
before, be extremely dangerous to the peace of 
the community. It was tetter, he thought, that 
a part of our liberties should be surrendered for 
a time, in order that we might guard the whole ; 
and be would rather trust his Majesty’s Mini- 
sters with this suspension, than those who were 
endeavouring to set the country in a flame. 
( Hear, from the Opposition J He certainly did 
not agree with the Lord Advocate, that there 
were any respectable persons concerned in the 
proceedings at Glasgow ; they were the lowest 
possible characters; and, therefore, what the 
learned lord had stated, could not have been 
from good authority. As to a magistrate refus- 
ing to call a public meeting, it was a wise and 
proper part of his duty to do so, when he re- 
ceived information that a meeting would be at- 
tended with danger. In this bill, however, 
there was nothing to prevent meetings from 
being holden, provided certain regulations, 
which would operate as a security, were obeyed. 
He thought the measure wise and necessary, 
and should therefore give it his suppoit. 

Sir Samuel Komilly expected to have heard 
some gentleman on the other side state the 
grounds upon which they meant to support the 
bill ; but he found they were content to have it 
passed in a House much thinner than any in 
which a measure of such importance ought to 
be discussed. He should not, however, be de- 
terred by this circumstance, from stating his 
opinions. JHe considered the meetings of the 
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stance to their recollection » let them remember, 
that it was not the representatives of the people, 
but the people themselves, out of doors, who 
compelled the French Government to .give up 
that odious traffic. (Hear.) The House was. 
not then acting upon the confidence they re- 
posed in the secret committee, whose report 
was said to be founded on secret evidence. The 
question before them was, what had been the 
evil of public meetings, what the danger of pri- 
vate societies ; of oaths that had teen admini- 


stered, of writings that had been circulated ? 
Now, in order to form an opinion on this ques- 
tion, they had all the same means of judging as 
the secret committee. Were not all the pro- 
ceedings of these meetings published in all the 
journals, and circulated through the country? 
Had not every member, therefore, an opportu- 
nity of ascertaining what had passed at those 
meetings, and what resolutions the people had 
adopted ? And what was the danger ? Meetings 
had been held in every part of the country ; but 
no where was there any disturbance, except, in 
one solitary instance, in the metropolis. It was 
true, that a dispovsition to tumult would always 
exist among the poorer classes whenever they 
were pressed with any great distress. Their 
situation was then so baa, that it could not be 
worse; and they were ignorant enough to 
think, that by tumult they might render it bet- 
ter. A disposition to tumult also often existed 
in the heats that were occasioned by misled re- 
ligious enthusiasm. But though the present 
distress exceeded all bounds— though in many 
instances it had driven the sufFerers to the com- 
mission of felonies, and other breaches of the 
laws, yet at none of the meetings that had been 
called had any tumult arisen. Whether this 
peaceable demeanour was a consequence of the 


people, as one of the most important paits of general diffusion of knowledge, or of any other 
our Constitution. It was owing to these meetings cause, he would not decide; but the fact was, 
that Englishmen possessed the high character that there had been no tumult at any of the 
they had acquired above all other people in the meetings called on the subject of Pailiamentary 
world. It was owing to this privilege that they Reform, or other snbjects. In die first assembly 
entertained so warm an affection to the Govern- at Spatiejds, there had been some acts of vio- 
inent and Constitution of the country : and it fence, such as were often committed in a great 
was impossible to restrain the power of the ex- metropolis : but it was very doubtful if they 
pre 86 ion of public opinion, without diminishing were connected with the object of that meeting, 
that attachment to the Constitution, and taking At the second meeting, it appeared, that there 
away that affection to the Government, which .were persons desirous of exciting tumult, and 
was One of the npbleat characteristics of the who had absolutely reckoned on the possibility 


people. These public meetings bad often pro- 
fluced the greatest benefits to the country. 
What, he would ask, had prevented Ministers 
from mewing the property tax ? If it had not 
been for the public expression without the doors 
of that House, that most oppressive and vexati- 
ous tax would have been superadded to the 
present great and almost intolerable burdens.--. 
[Hear.) And, wh*t had obliged 4he King of 
France to disoMfoue the abominable -African 
ave trade i It was foe popular expression out 
F doors, which extended foe laws of humanity 
‘ J justfcr to the farthest quarters of the globe, 
tho, .'House recall tins glorious circum- 


of disorder s but so falsely had they reasoned — 
so ill had they calculated, that though the 

g reatest excitements were held out— though 
ags were displayed and leaders offered, they 
could only inveigle a few miserable wretches to 
follow them : and in vain attempted a general 
insurrection. He did not mean to say that meet- 
ings on those occasions were harmless, ot that 
no restraint ought to be laid upon such assem- 
blies; in feet, lie thought,, that obscure persons 
should not be permitted to call meetings for the 
purpose of taking the chance of whatever might 
result from them. He agreed with the bill in 
this respect, that seven householders at least 
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should be requisite to call a meeting ; he might peafce is hereby andiorfefrdtd dp^allthw whieb* 
have thought, that even a mater number might he is authorized to do*” all that wqfch by law 
have been named; and iffarther it had been he was otherwise unable to do; eOthat tne U8* 
ordered* that these meetings should not be ad- fortunate magistrate ^4io looked to Ail act for* 
journed from time to time* to the terror of the his instructions, would find them rather *i0(fe- 
peaceably disposed persons, he should have had finite—' that he had power to do What he HHfb 
mo objection. But what did this bill effect m power to do.” It might be said* that? a 
the main ? Instead of calming, it seemed as if* act contained the same words ; but if mfedhw 
calculated to provoke and inflame the people, ensued from this want of precision* it OOfcM hi* 
It provided* that if seven householders should no justification that the same expression 
call a meeting by notice, and inadvertently let it in an act parsed 21 years ago. But itwskl*b#^ 
appear that they called it for the purpose of cause this act pointed out too clearly WAUtf 
effecting a change in the Government, the ma- magistrates were encouraged to do, that nent^lt^ 
gistrates were not to prevent such meeting; they altogether refuse it his support; for althdUghj* 
were to suffer the people to come together, and | persons assembled together above the numlSsri 
then, after an hour had elapsed, the justice of ' of 12, had been under former acts liable W 
peace, who before-hand had seen that it was an severe punishment if they failed to disperse o&W , 
illegal meeting, was to disperse the assembly, momentary summons, yet he' could not eaterfttft 
ana that with the terrible power of inflicting that any foundation on which the present ntcttft 
death, if the dissolution did not take place in- sure could rest with propriety, ft had bcea^ 
simultaneously. The second provision enacted, said on a former occasion* that this act* Wa§| 
That any one magistrate should attend, and as copied from the riot act, and the riot act had* 
soon as he heard any thing likely to excite been held up as an established and constitutional * 
hatred or discontent towards his Majesty’s Go- law; it was possible that act might haVepro* 
vernment, (a learned sergeant had said, as soon duced good effects* though this was exceedingly 
as he bdievrd there was an intention of that doubtful ; but the present act did not in any 
nature,) he might proceed to take into custody way proceed on the riot act, for that was direct* ' 
the individual that attracted his notice ; and if ed against those who had been already criminal 7 
that pei son, peihaps some inflamed and mis- — who, after an actual breach of the peace* 4 
guided individual, made any resistance, (not in- were still riotously assembled. That was aft 
dividual resistance, said Lord Castlereagh) indi- offence for which they might have been legally 
didual resistance according to the words of the indicted before the act passed; he desired not 
act; and if the people did not im>r mtaneously I to be undeistood as making an attack on the 
disperse, they weie to incui the feaiful penalty I fiot act. The Solicitor-General had stated*, th&t 4 
of death. Now this, he maintained, was a deli- 1 that act had been found exceedingly useful* inas- 
beiate cruelty, to peimit a meeting of this na- much as no person had ever been executed 
lure, and after the parties weie heated past the I under it. Indeed, it might be considered to have 
power of reflection, to consign to the punish- ; had excellent effects, it it had ever prevented 
ment inflicted on the most atrocious and delibe- riots ; but since that act, and as if in defiance of 
rate offences, individuals who weic peihaps) it, wc had seen the most dangerous riots thafc 
called together, and met in the vain but anxious ever had existed since the time of Charles T., 
hope of procuung by a petition, immediate and in which the act had been altogether irauifi- 
iclief horn Paihament for all their disti esses : cient. In the year 1781 , the riot act was not 
“ little thinking, perhaps, (said the kained gen- even read— not from any apathy on the part of * 
tleman) that we should pass on to the older of the magistrates* but because the riots weie so* ' 
the day,” The noble lord had said that this formidable that it had been vain to attempt the 
bill contained no more than what was the law reading, and even the terror of the act wa* ah* 
already— that a justice of peace, if he heard any Golutelv null. Indeed* for the most part* people 
thing seditious uttered, might take the party of- never Ktiew whether the act was read or not* 
fending into custody. If this was the law, he the reader being inaudible in the tumult* When* 
could only say, that a similar bill passed when ever the leading was rendered necessary t so 
some of the most distinguished men who ever that any established signal which could speak to 
sat in that House weie present, Mr. Pitt* Mr. the eyes would be in all cases more effectual.-* 
Fox, and lawyeis of the highest eminence ; and Again, the riots at Birmingham* in 1793 * lasted 
so extensive was the innovation then deemed, a fortnight or three weeks* in defiance of the * 
that it called forth the most anxious discussion; riot act, and with unrestrained control. The ** 
and was considerecfeone of the most important reason, therefore, given by the Solicitor-General, ^ 
measuies that had ever passed through the i to shew that the act had been useful* ep|sljy'<“ 
House ; and was very far from being regarded j that no person had been executed under 
with the apathy which seemed to attend it at j altogether fallacious ; for he* meant to infer 
present. The bill itself was most curiously i thence, that the act had succeeded in i ~ 
framed ; there was one clause which poioted out or dispersing meetings in time* and to ^ 
what the duty of magistrates should be on these the occurrence of violence, and the Conse^MIt 
occasions* and never had there appeared such a necessity of punishment, which had notoriously < 
master-piece of legislation ! « Every justice of not been the case. But, at all eveQti* th*t act’ 1 
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Vre* no authority for inflicting to severe and 
cruel a punishment on parties engaged in popu- 
lar assemblies aswas now proposed. Besides, 
the penalties inflicted by die riot act were worse 
than nugatory \ for we knew, that unless juries 
were constituted very differently from what they 
were at present, and ferocious prosecutors arose 
such as never had existed, the punishments 
menaced would never be carried into execution. 
As far as die Spenceans were concerned, the bill 
was all in vain. The poorer orders of the people 
had, if possible, the greatest interest in the secu- 
rity ana inequality of property. However they 
might partially and for a time be blinded to the 
knowledge of this incontrovertible truth, by ig- 
norant and presumptuous enthusiasts, the cer- 
tainty of it must, in die long run, be brought 
home to their conviction. But they could only 
be taught this by reason ; and the more exten- 
sively they came to be educated, the more they 
would gam a chance of weighing the produc- 
tions of enlightened men, against die unmeaning 
nonsense with which it was sometimes attempted 
to mislead their understanding ; but if they did 
not arrive at the perception of this great truth 
by reason, they could oe no more taught it by 
force, than a fortified town could be taken by 
syllogisms. He would say with the noble lord 
(Russell) whose ancestors had acquired im- 
mortal glory by the exertions and fortitude they 
had displayed in defending the Constitution of the 
country, that we had parted with enough of our li- 
berties already; and there never was a time when 
those liberties were more valuable or more ne- 
cessary. After the lives we had spent, the treasure 
we had exhausted, and the protracted suffer- 
ings we had endured— after we had attained all 
the objects fbi which it now appeared this glo- 
rious war had been commenced, we had relin- 
quished personal security, in giving up our 
Habeas Corpus Act, and boasted trial Dy jury — 
we found our manufacturers starving, and our 
revenue unequal to our expenditure — we had 
forfeited our ancient charactet for hospitality in 
a peace alien bill, which subjected every 
foreigner^ who might visit the country, from 
motives of traffic or curiosity, to the caprice of 
a few individuals — and lastly, we were called on 
to stop die meetings of the people, and deprive 
them even of the consolation of complaint. 

Mr. A. Bathurst , after enlarging on the circula- 
tion of blasphemous and revolutionary pamph- 
tiets, and on the danger which the country 
incurred from their probable effects, proceeded 
to answer some observations that had been 
thrown out by an hon. member, touching cer- 
tain .societies at Norwich/ He considered the 
avowed oMects of those societies (Universal 
Suffrage mi Annual Parliaments) as extremely 
4angeriw& tat he had never Imputed to them 
ilo cfl taa which they did not hold ; nor had he 
ermt committee involved them in the culpabi- 
^litf'of the blasphe mous productions that had 
been forwarded to Ministers from Norwich, 
jlc then contended, that the Report was justified 
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in all its expressions, and that the members of 
the committee had not many way been imposed 
on. It appeared to him, that gendemen on the 
other side could not have read die Report. 
{Loud cries of hear from the Opposition .) He 
did not understand what the applause bestowed 
on him meant ; but still thougnt, that at least 
the Report could not have been duly weighed 
on the other side. With respect to the bill, all 
meetings called by regularly constituted autho- 
rities, were left as free as ever, provided no tu- 
mult arose. As to the clause respecting the 
dangers from societies intending the total sub- 
version of establishments, and the division of 
property, he must refer to the Report of the 
Committee. Gendemen who came from parts 
of the country where such societies existed, 
might not know of the secret proceedings and 
objects, and therefore might think the Report 
false. He protested against that sort of counter 
argument. The mass of the people were sound, 
but there might be a sufficiently numerous class 
to be worked upon by designing men, and driven, 
through public distress, to most dangerous agita- 
tions. The measure was for the people’s protec- 
tion. The feelings of the respectable people at 
large were changed, in the sense of security of pro- 
perty, since Parliament had taken the case into 
their own hands. The principle of the measure 
was to deter offenders, when crimes involved 
multitudes in their consequences. Arguments 
from the riots of 1780 were not applicable. 
Many meetings lately had proceeded to no out- 
rages ; but that was, for the present, a part of 
the system'; but they were to look to what was 
done by the assemblies in London. Why did 
the people at Manchester look for intelligence 
about the attacks on the Tower and the Bank ? 
This gave a character to these meetings, and 
was a confirmation of the system. The power 
given to magistrates to resort to the meetings 
was the power of being present at them. They 
should, therefore, have power to fix on the in- 
dividualsexciting disturbances : and they should 
have a law to back them, if the meeting remain- 
ed too long, and was tumultuous. They had 
a full hour to consider that question. Suppose 
the Spenceans advertised a meeting for their 
dangerous objects, it was necessary magistrates 
should know it, and have power to stop it, even 
if commenced. The bill was not intended to 
incommode scientific societies ; but it was right 
to know what was to be lectured upon, and not 
to open out the whole field of history and poli- 
tics. Therefore, a licence had been rendered ne- 
cessary. Universities, corporations, and chartered 
bodies, were all preserved th their rights ; but 
X he bil operated against societies practising cer- 
tain oaths, and practising certain arts and means 
for forcible attendance, for the subversion of all 
property, which went to produce confusion, 
plunder and bloodshed. Something was called 
for, applicable to such dangers, from societies 
so pernicious, branching out into all the villages, 
and operating on those who were either inten- 
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tionaily or unintentionally led to do wrong. 
To prevent this, the bill was brought m; and to 
rotect others, who would be thankful to Par- 
amcnt for it. 

Sir Samuel Romilly explained, that he did not 
sav the Report was unimportant, but that he al- 
luded to this bill for preventing seditious meet- 
ings ; on which the committee could have no 
evidence that was not before the world. As to 
the Spa-fields meeting, it appeared that, though 
attended by large numbers, the conspirators aid 
not compose it; but that a conspiracy was 
formed, looking for .daring leaders to avail 
themselves of that meeting ; who were disap- 
pointed. 

Mr. B. Bathurst explained. 

Mr. Ponsenhy said, that the declaration of 
Mr. Finlay, that the men implicated in the dis- 
turbances at Glasgow were none of them above 
the lowest older, gave him much satisfaction, 
as he had understood the Lord Advocate to in- 
timate that persons above that class were con- 
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the bunging into contempt axil bMttl the 0o* 
▼eminent and Constitution, and of afterwards 
acting on his own judgment. Reflect on the 
powers this would* give to one ittAgbuate. 
Suppose the subject of the meeting to be for ‘ 
Parliamentary Reform, or for 41 mwg the 
Ministers of the day, the magistrate of face* 
borough in which he was peculiarly interested^ 
and Who was generally friendly to the e auft f 
administration, would have a power whfcti ftB 
could direct to his own views, by which lie * 
could enforce the penal parts of the act. fie 
admitted, that there could be no toleration for 
societies which administered unlawful or secret 
oaths : for what need had they to do so if foejf 
were proceeding fairly and honestly? To whet s 
related to that, he did not object. But indeed 
this bill should have been divided into two 
parts, or two bills, in eafti of which the sense 
of Parliament could have been distinctly taken'; 
which would have been more advisable both for 
Parliament and for the country. These were 
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hon. gentleman (Mr. B. Bathurst) that the com- 
mittee had called for this measure. It was ex- 
pressly and unanimously agreed in the com- 
mittee to recommend no measure, but to leave 
it to the Executive Government. Parliament 
had agreed to three laws, one of which, he 
thought, ought never to take place but in a case 
of imminent hazard to the State. As to the 
nature of the conspiracy, he could not speak 
freely ; for it was impossible, with any regard to 
public justice, to do so ; but he conceived it to 
exist only among the lowest orders, worked 
upon through their great distress by some per- 
sons, and not participated in by the people at 
large. Such a conspiracy he believed no go- 
vernment could know of, particularly one so 
9trong as the English Government, without 
possessing the means of immediately overthrow- 
mg it. It was not like one in which persons of 
power, education, and property were concerned; 
this was confined to the indigent and lowest. 
He believed it was desirable at the present mo- 
ment to put some restraints on these public 
meetings, of which the greatest mischief arose 
from the abuse made of them. The chief argu- 
ment was, that a few men could create the mis- 
chief: and it appeared right that those who 
called these public meetings should be known 
and responsible, and that the magistrates should 
be acquainted therewith j nor could he perceive 
any harm to the subject in preventing the ad- 
journment of such meetings from time to time, 
and from place to place : nor did he say that 
magistrates should not have power to enforce 
the law : but he objected to the discretion given 
by the bill to one single magistrate. It was too 
much. It had been proposed to insert 44 two” 
for one magistrate, but this was refused. One 
magistrate’s discretion could not be sufficient. 
It was highly objectionable to give to one ma- 
gistrate the power of dispersing or of seizing on 
individuals, and thereby of construing what was 


and part of it he disapproved, particularly the 
power given to one single magistrate to enfbnfe 
the penal parts of the law. 

Mr. Sergeant Best observed, that the only 
apparent mode of preventing these mischiefs 
was to empower some person to do so. As to 
one magistrate having that power, it might be 
better that two should be requisite : but meetings 
might often be held in many places in t»t 
country where there would be the greatest diffi- 
culty in getting more than one on the imme- 
diate occasion. Therefore this provision ap- 
peared to be necessary. This power was con- 
ferred under peculiar circumstances, to repress 
or prevent measures tending to subvert foe Go- 
vernment and Constitution. He contended that 
the clauses were not of the absurd nature repre- 
sented by his hon. friend (Sir S. RoniSHy): the 
bill was not to give magistrates powers they 
before possessed : the difference Wweeft the 
law as it stood, and the law as it was now pro- 
posed to be, was, that it gave the magistrate 
power to attend at meetings where he sus- 
pected that seditious language would be em- 
ployed. He held this to be a moat important 
distinction, as it went to the very root of the 
recent disturbances; which could not have Oc- 
curred, had any magistrates possessed* the 
powers now about to be communicated.’ 

Mr. Catcrafl observed, that foe assertion 
of the hon. gentleman who spoke last, that m 
corporate towns it might be very difficult to pro- 
cure the attendance of two magistrates to in- 
vent sedition, was very unfortunate, since it, 
was precisely in such places, abounding m \ 
viduaU in tne commission of the peace,' tmL 
their presence could be secured with the 
facility. He could not consent to co t nm miici to 
these additional powers under anychrcumMCHte% 
but least of all would he leave it 
tionof a single individual. Did foe If hose for- 
get, that the removal of a pauper or foe i 
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of a pot-house could pot be effected without 
the signature of two magistrates ? and would it 
consent that the most important right of the 
people of England should be placed at the 
mercy of only one? {Hear, hear.) He main- 
tained, that the patience of the people under 
their severe deprivations deservea the highest 
culogium, instead of being rewarded by a mea- 
sure most odious in itself, and most repugnant 
to the spirit of the Constitution. What case 
had been made out to warrant such a proceed- 
ing ? The meetings throughout the country had 
been more frequent and more numerously at- 
tended than at any former period, and the topics 
discussed were of the most irritating nature: 
but only in one or two instances had the 
slightest disturbances prevailed ; and all gentle- 
men who had spoken had borne testimony to 
the tranquillity of thftr own vicinity : it was 
only when they indulged in conjectures as to 
situations of which they could know nothing 
but by report, that their fears seemed alarmed 
at the picture their own imagination had drawn. 
The meeting in Spaficlds, it was true, had 
ended in a Hot; but its insignificance was proved 
by the facility with which it was suppressed. 
Ope flag had been hoisted, one waggon had 
been hired, and one man had summoned the 
Tower to surrender. Nay, it was even a dis- 
puted point whether the Tower had ever been 
summoned at all. He appealed to the good 
sense of the House, whether these proceedings 
warranted, not only the suspension of tne 
Habeas Corpus, which Ministers had obtained, 
but the revival of the gagging bill ? Surely the 
first was amply sufficient to meet the danger 
so much dreaded by Ministeis, without the 
additional aggiavation of the miseries of the 
people, to be told that they were not at liberty 
to complain. To some of the minor provisions 
of the bill before the House he did not object ; 
but as Ministers refused to make any separation 
of the clauses, he should vote against the whole 
measure. 

Mr. P . Moore protested against the bill on 
the part of the whole nation. He had lived 
long enough to see three green bags opened 
with the same pomp as that recently exhibited ; 
and they had all ended in an abridgment of the 
liberties of the subject. He was proceeding to 
refer to the loyal conduct of the inhabitants 
of Coventry in the reign of Charles I., and to 
remark upon the ridiculous nature of die pre- 
tended* conspiracy disclosed in the Report of 
the Committee, which he said was a libel upon 
the nation, when he was intearupted by the im- 
patience of the House. 

# Mr. Canning *— Although the clearest exposi- 
tion of the Mure and purpose qf the measure 
had been aflfovded oq its introduction, and al- 
though every argument and objection had been 
refuted and removed as they had been started 
in the course of debate^ he could not allow the 
quqsUomto be put without first explaining the 
gfoptyfr %pou which he retted Hit determination 
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to give it hia support. He did not vote in its 
favour, because it abridged or restrained that 
invaluable right of the people to petition, upon 
which one hon. and learned gentleman had pro- 
nounced so warm and so laboured a panegyric ; 
on the contrary, it received his heart-felt con- 
currence, because it afforded the most impor- 
tant protection to that right ; and for its legiti- 
mate purposes, preserved it from abuse and 
pollution. That hon. and learned gentleman 
(Sir S. Romilly) was not to be told tnat as, by 
some mysterious operation of Providence, evil 
was often productive of good : so, on the other 
hand, from the greatest good sometimes pio- 
cccded the most fearful and permanent evil.^ 
He had commenced by calling the attention of 
the House to the success with which the peti- 
tions against the property-tax were attended, in 
the last year, against the pre-existing disposition 
of Parliament : that, indeed, might fairly be ad- 
duced as an instance of the true and just em- 
ployment of the subjects* right to influence the 
deliberations of their representatives, and in con- 
tradiction to the scandalous calumnies now 
afloat. It established, beyond question, the 
existence of a powerful sympathy between the 
members of that House and the great body of 
the people. (Hear, hear.) Yet, how had this 
reference touched the bill now in progress? 
Could he or any man shew that the process of 
legitimate remonstiance by the people was not 
as easy, after tliis measure should have received 
the sanction of the House as before it? Pass 
this bill, and let another subject arise on which 
the country could properly be required to ex- 
press its sentiments, and it would be found 
that the people had not lost one particle of their 
influence ; nor had the constitutional mode of 
exerting it bejn in the slightest degree infringed. 
Instances of possible abuse of this power might 
be stated, but it would be found much more 
difficult to prove them; for was it to be be- 
lieved for a moment, that a magistrate, in the 
eyes <A his neighbourhood and in the face of 
his country, watched by the most jealous ob- 
server, would dare to forsake his duty for the 
sake of serving a political paity ? The assertion, 
that this measure was adopted in order to de- 
prive the nation of the little liberty left to it, had 
been rcjreaU'd and refuted so often that the 
imputation became disgusting from its staleness : 
la* (Mr. Canning) gave it his support on behalf 
of the people of England— to interpose a barrier 
lx? tween them and their deluders — to erect a 
temporary guard between them and their bit- 
terest enemies— to check the progress of infec- 
tion, and by drawing a line of demarkation, to 
6top the ravages of this most malignant pesti- 
lence. (Hear, hear.) Those who had hitherto 
employed themselves in disseminating poison 
would now find their purposes defeated, and the 
people of England, sound at heart, and with all 
the seeds of virtue and greatness within them, 
when the disguise was removed, would discover 
and abhor those t who, taking advantage of tern- 
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porary difficulties and warm feelings, had used 
every artifice to stir them up to tumult and Te- 
bellion. (Hear, hear*) He admitted, that the 
instances were few in which these deluders had 
succeeded ; but he was not disposed to allow, 
that the evil consequences had been so slight, 
as to render farther precautions unnecessary. 
The hon. gentleman who spoke last differed 
from all his friends upon the subject of the Re* 
port of the Secret Committee : he was now for 
rejecting that altogether as a foul libel, which, 
on all previous occasions, had been deemed a 
fit basis for Parliamentary proceedings ; while 
the hon. gentleman who preceded him thought 
that the House had alieaay done so much, mat 
it was unnecessary to do more. He had seemed 
to think that some advantage had been taken of 
the House, as it if had been led on step by step 
in ignorance of what was to succeed : but the 
House would not fail to recollect that due notice 
had been given ; that all the four measures were 
proposed at once : and that, in the explanation 
of their nature and tendency, each was treated 
with its relations to, and Dealings upon, the 
others. Thus the House had been treated with 
the utmost fail ness; and as undoubtedly the 
Report did not recommend any paiticular mea- 
suics, the choice of them was left to the judg- 
ment and Responsibility of the Executive Go- 
vernment. Two out of the four bills proposed 
in consequence had leccived the general con- 
cun ence of both sides of the House, and the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus had been car- 
lied by a huge majoiity. Here, however, the 
noble lord (Lotd W. Russell) was disposed to 
stop ; contunding, that having paited with so 
much liberty, no farther encioachments ought 
to be allowed; but the reply of the member for 
Glasgow was most satisfactory — that he placed 
a poition of his privileges in the hands of Mi- 
nister s for a time, for the sake of preserving 
the whole for ever. Hon. gentlemen on the 
other side seemed to think that Ministers were 
anxious to take upon themselves this new bur- 
den of responsibility. Good God ! was it pos- 
sible for a moment to imagine that they asked it 
as a boon ? Would any man covet such an ardu- 
ous tiust that could in any way avoid it ? (Hear.) 
In the situations they held, their duties were al- 
icady sufficiently onerous; and all they rested 
this and other measuies upon was, the convic- 
tion that extraordinary evils could not be over- 
come but by extraordinai y powers. It was true, 
that the suspension bill had been passed ; but, 
unless the noble lord and his friends could prove 
that it was adequate to all the difficulties of the 
times, the argument against the bill now upon 
the table was good for nothing. It certainly 
enabled Government to check the growth of 
treason, perhaps to destroy it in its embryo ; 
but did it contain any provisions against the 
abuse of public meetings, where sedition might 
be disseminated with impunity? Who, besides 
the noble lord and the hon. member who spoke 
last but one, had denied the existence of abuses 
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in public meetings? ' The bo& and kttthedgent. 
(Sir S. Romilly), and the light h on. gent, |Mtv 
Ponsonby), had fairly and quididly sdmM> 
that they required restraint s yrhateve* odtyitf* 
therefore, could be thrown upon those Who 
contended that the abuses of public ntteetiogt 
loudly called for regulation, let it be lUmenf^ 
bered, that in that odium were included die 
hon. on d learned gent., and his right hdn.' 
leader. He did not mean to say that thfcJT 
would have applied the remedies now prtiposefty 
but in sentiment they avowed their entire con- 
currence with his Majesty’s Ministers, anil' 
had even stated it more strongly than anf* 
gentleman who usually voted with Government, f 
The rest was mere matter of detail, com- 
paratively of little importance. With two or 
three exceptions, therefore, ail agreed that po- 
pular assemblies required additional control; 
and lie hoped that it would go forth to the 
country, that this opinion had been stated and 
supported chiefly by those who, on other occa- 
sions, were the open antagonists of Ministers, 
and the declared fiiends of the liberty of the 
subject. ( Hear , hear , hear.) Why did Pub- 
lic meetings require extraordinary control at 
the present moment? — because the indpiduai* 
who attended them went with a previous deter- 
mination to resist all the measures of the Execu- 
tive ? — because they went with a disposition to 
be led on to acts of outrage ? No : but because, 
under the peculiar circumstances of the Country, 
while the people were suffering under distresses, 
there was an unusual degree of inflammability id' 
the public mind — because some designing indi- 
viduals who did not feel any portion of the 
pressure of the times, who acted not fifcm In- 
temperate or mistaken zeal, but from the native 
i virus in their malignant constitutions, took ad- 
vantage of a state of things favourable to their 
purposes— because there were incendiaries 
abroad, who would avail themselves of the ex- 
traordinary inflammability of the public mindtb 
light the flies of rebellion in every corner of the 
kingdom. This was the true reason why . 
straints ought to be put upon popular assem- v 
blies ; ana so far both sides of the Houto 
travelled together in harmony. To what ft 
narrow point, therefore, was the question re- 
duced — the mere regulations that ought to be 
adopted. All equally regretted the distresses Of 
the countryi and all equally reprobated the de- 
lusive ana fantastic chimeras by which - the 
people were misled bv the artifices of their 
enemies. It was one of the curses of the turn's, 
that all that had been done of late years to 
enlighten the understandings, and to infortif 5 
the minds, of the lower orders of the communfe# 
had been worse than fruitless : it had been 00®^*' 
verted into a means of instilling and spreadfe#^ 
the most baneful poisons. How much the pfOMjh 1 
had contributed to this effect, the House •Ufty * 
well able to judge: the acquirements Whkfet ft* 
cently the higher orders had been aftrabUft'-to 
share with their brethren in a towtr i 
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been grievously misapplied, and education, the 
greatest of all blessings in a State (because its 
.Safety depended upon the morals of its inhabi- 
tants, ana those morals upon instruction), had 
been of late converted into one of the blackest 
curses that could afflict mankind. He knew of 
no crime of deeper dye than thus taking ad- 
vantage of* the dawn of moral and intellectual 
rovement for the most flagitious purposes ; 
it could be likened to nothing more aptly 
than to some of the stratagems of illegitimate 
and barbarous warfare, where, instead of em- 
loying the fair and acknowledged weapons of 
astility, the savage enemy poisoned the very 
well-springs of life. ( Loud cheers.) But in the 
opinion of the hon. and learned gentleman, the 
meeting of the 2d of December called for no 
such measures a$ had been adopted. That hon. 
and learned gentleman was. not easily satisfied 
on the score of insurrection. To him it was 
not sufficient that the Tower had been sum- 
moned, it ought to have been taken: the metro- 
polis should not have been merely agitated, but 
m flames. He was so difficult with regard to 
proof, that he would continue to doubt until all 
the certainty of mischief brought him to a con- 
clusion. For his part, however, he was con- 
tent to* see the torch lighted, and did not wish 
to wait to see the mansion-house in flames. 
But was it to the metropolis only that the mis- 
chief was confined? Certainly not. If any 
thing in the Report laid before the House was 
more distinctly proved than another, k was the 
connexion and correspondence between the 
agitators in the metropolis and the country. 
This was demonstrated by that expectation 
which crouded the highways leading from cer- 
tain towns to the metropolis, at the time the 
'intelligence of the memorable 2d of December 
was expected to arrive : that there were rami- 
fications no one who read the Repoit could 
doubt, unless distinguished by the most deter- 
mined incredulity and hardened distrust. He 
did not oppose the right of petitioning, but he 
opposed what was not a legitimate use of that 
right. It was against the insidious course which 
was pursued, that it was necessary to guard 
against petitions, which said one thing and 
meant another, which came in the voice of 
Jacob from the hand of Esau. In Jl free coun- 
tries it was indispensable that there should 
exist the power of resorting to some such mea- 
sure as that of the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act, and laws similar to that now pro- 
posed. It was thus that in Rome the dictator- 
ship was sometimes added to the consulship. 
There must be granted to every State a means of 
conservation, it was in this sense only that he 
and his colleagues had asked for the suspension 
df the Hah Corpus. It w afin that sense only 
the House of Commons had granted, or ought 
to grant, such a power. 

Mr« Brougham rose to avail himself of the 
!_ fL V lity die forms of the House would 
afora aim of expressing bis decided diaappro- 
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bation of the bill under consideration ; and he 
should have contented himself with merely pro- 
testing against that measure, had not some ob- 
servations which had fallen from the last speaker 
rendered it necessary for him to say a few words, 
with the view of setting the House right as to 
some of the arguments used by the right hon. 
gent. He had said, that all wno had spoken in 
opposition to die bill, with three exceptions, 
concurred in the necessity of some regulations 
for public meetings. An, however, that he 
and his hon. friends had admitted was, that the 
provision for seven householders signing a re- 
quisition for any meeting might be very pro- 
perly enacted, in order to prevent persons not 
resident in the place from convening meetings 
for mischievous purposes. Such was the re- 
striction, if such the right hon. gent, wished to 
call it, to which he was diposed to agree ; but 
had that precautionary measure any thing in 
common with a regulation which gave the power 
of preventing a meeting to one magistrate, 
though a s it had been well observed by hi3 hon. 
fiend (the member for Rochester), the authority 
of two magistrates was necessary even to pass i 
pauper? a regulation which enabled a magis- 
trate to disperse a meeting at his pleasure, and 
arrest die persons who spoke. An hon. and 
learned friend of his had, it is true, asserted 
that magistrates already possessed the power of 
arresting, given by this bill : but that assertion, 
he must say, was founded on a mere quibble. 
They certainly possessed no such power by law. ' 
He could understand the power of the magis- 
trate to arrest for a breach of the King’s peace : 
or even, though on that point there were great 
doubts, for seditious words tending to an im- 
mediate breach of the peace; but these were cases 
totally distinct from the power which the pre- 
sent bill, by implication, gave of arresting upon 
words being spoken, tending, in his opinion, 
to bring the Constitution and the Government 
into disrepute. With all possible regard and 
veneration for the character of that respectable 
body, the justices of peace of the country, he 
could not, without 1 egret and apprehension, 
see them invested with the power of torturing 
to interpretations which views of interest or 
subserviency might dictate, words spoken in 
the exercise of the right of petitioning, which 
the right hon. gentleman admitted to be a most 
sacred light, while this bill existed, it would 
depend on the pleasure of the justices whether 
any meetitig should take place ; and he well 
knew how the minds of even honest men might 
be influenced by a wish to please ccitain quar- 
ters, or to put down by force opinions which 
they themselves might disapprove. But the 
riglit hon. gentleman had that night spoken of 
the measures to which he and his colleagues 
had resorted, as alarming them, tiom the trouble 
and responsibility they had to encounter. He 
Was glad to hear that such was the feeling of 
his Majesty’s Ministers on the subject; and 
had only to hope, that their present alarm 
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would not prove as groundless as one they had 
raised for the purpose of originating these 
severe measures. He must own, he was not 
one of those who expected many arrests would 
take place under these bills ; ana to explain the 
ground of that opinion, he must take leave to 
state what he thought were the two purposes 
for which Ministers had given themselves all 
the trouble and anxiety under which the right 
hon. gentleman said they laboured. In the first 
place, it was their wish to increase under the 
sanction of Parliament, that general and active 
alarm which it was so mucn the interest of 
Ministers to propagate, because it diverted the 
attention of Parliament and the country from 
those measures of economy which had been so 
loudly called for by the public voice : they had 
now ho longer to fear a defeat on a question of 
taxation, or that a victory would be gained on 
the part of Reform. In the next place, they 
had gained a complete triumph over the press, 
and public discussion out of doors. They had 
obtained their wish in placing every man who 
now attempted to give his opinions to the public, 
in such a situation that he must consider himself 
as writing with a halter about his neck. He 
must recollect every time he sat down to write, 
that if he proceeded on that day beyond a cer- 
tain line, he could not be sure that he would be 
allowed to exercise his pen on the following 
day. Thus they have been relieved * not from 
any conspiiacy against the State, but horn all 
fear of any serious opposition to their measures. 
With regard to the opinions which the light 
hon. gentleman had pointed out as disapproved 
by himself (Mr. Brougham), and his light hon. 
fuend, he should only observe, that if the Con- 
stitution was attacked in the persons of those 
who held those opinions, he must defend it. 
When he considered the great talents possessed 
by some of those peisons, and the considerable 
poitioft of the people who participated in their 
opinions, as was seen by the numerous petitions 
which had been piesented, he could not help 
regretting, that it was not thought fit to meet 
them fairly by argument, but by the loose and 
vague powers given by this bill. Had the mea- 
sure for putting them down been one of force, 
the proceeding would at least have been plain 
and candid : but an indefinite line, which neither 
the Attorney-General nor the Cabinet could de- 
scribe, was to bcdiawn aiound them. Tlus was 
not a wholesome exercise of the law. It \v«k> un- 
necessary for the right hon. gentleman to resort 
to Rome, in order to shew that the British 
Constitution ought to possess the powei of pro- 
tecting itself. If k could be made out that the j 
Constitution was in danger, he would willingly 1 
say, with his worthy mend, the member for 
Glasgow, that he would willingly give up a 
part for the preservation of the whole. But 
what had taken place with regard to former 
reports ought to render the House cautious as to 
the evidence on which the present alarm was 
/(founded. It might be recollected, that die re- 
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port of 1812 was like that lately laid before W 
House,— occupied with statemmidi empka* 
cies and affiliations: statements* too, which 
were founded on less questionable authority. 
There were, however# tnany things WHltteri M 
that report which subsequent infosmataod prosed 
to have been erroneous ; and os looking bock 
to which, it was difficult now to comsHgtagtil 
how they could have been credited* It m 
stated* that in the extensive heaths which mim 
Lancashire and Yorkshire, men were trainedto 
arms by torch-light, and that posts were ectb» 
fished at certain distances, which kept up rego* 
lar communications with each other. It was sod* 
that men had been seen exercising in a field* 
When in that part of the country, ne heard of 
information having been given on this subject 
to a magistrate ; and, from tbe nature of it* he 
believed it came from the same source as that On 
which the assertions in the report were founded! 
A person, who had been riding during night* 
declared that he heard a sudden clank of metal 
resembling tbe sound made in drawing a number 
of sabres ; and that, on turning tound, be saw 
a whole regiment of cavalry performing evolu- 
tions. The magistrate to whom this mforraa- 
tion was communicated, being a man of sense, 
who was not easily frightened out of his under- 
standing, it occurred to him that a regiment of 
dragoons had been exercising in the field where, 
the informant said he had ween them, and that 
they must have left behind them some traces of 
their mamruvres. He accordingly sent persona 
to insect, who, to their surprijw, found that 
the grass in the field was standing erect, ami 
ready to be mowed, precisely in the state in 
which it had been seen on the preceding day. 
(A laugh.) But what the Report stated re- 
specting Mr. Horsfall’s murder deserved thn 
particular attention of tbe House. That murder 
took place about a month before the Report ap- 
peared, in which the whole population were 
charged as tainted with that crime. The Re- 
port states that the population flocked round 
him, when he was wounded, and insulted him & 
but be having had the honour to be employed 
as counsel in the case, he could assure the House 
that there was not one word of truth in what 
the Report contained on this subject. If any 
one doubted what he stated, he would refer 
them to die account of the trial, which had been 
published under the authority of his Majesty’s 
Government. They would there find, that in- 
stead of insulting Mi. Hoi stall, the populace, 
on tl*e contraiy, endeavoured to render him 
every service m their power. They assisted in 
putting him into a cart, conveyed him to a pub- 
lic-house, and sent for a suigeon to dress his 
wounds. Now, this was surely sufficient to 
warrant his doubting the accuracy of the pre- 
sent Report. lie .would impute no intention to 
deceive to any persons, but surely tb e c q p ju f - 
queace of receiving ex-parte evidence mam be 
to open a wide door to deception* It yrettted 
a temptation to busy, meddling persons, to come 
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forward with their tales; who, either because 
they were alarmed themselves, or wished to 
alaim others, had always 'some strange and 
dreadful ' story to. tell. An , honourable and 
learned friend of his, not now in his place, had 
lately rend to the tfouae an oath, said to have 
been taken in Scotland. It was stated, that this 
oath hod been kept out of the Repoit, lest the 
concerned should be put on their guard, 
and escape? but what was his surprise on find- 
ing that every hint the parties could have ob- 
tained by the insertion of the oath was conveyed 
by the terms of the Repoit itself. The exhibi- 
tion of the oath was therefore made at a time 
when the bringing of it forward was likely to 
have an effect on the decision of the House. In 
the Report of 1812, there was also an oath, 
which Mr. Ferceval read to the House wit! 
something of the stage effect which had bee 
given to* the Glasgow oath ; but he did not pro 
pos^the suspension of the Habeas Corpus, no; 
any such measure as that before the House : al 
that he proposed was, to make the taking such 
oaths felony, and so the law still remains. Tc 
keep up the present alarm as much as possible 
the agents of Ministers at Edinbuigh had madi 
an application to the Court of Session, t< 
remove the persons who had been arrested 
under the suspension of the Habeas Cojpu 
acts to die Castle ^of Edinburgh. This wai 
done with the view oF producing an impression, 
as the Casde is the place of confinement for 
traitors. The Couit, however, refused to place 
men apprehended on suspicion in that situation ; 
and disdaining to have any thing to do with 
alarm, rejected the application. When he saw 
all these schemes resorted to for the purpose of 
taking away men’s reason by alai m, he could 
not help withholding his assent to any measuies 
connected with an object so unjustifiable. The 
right hon. gentleman had talked of the mischief 
arising from public instruction. ( Cries of no, no,) 
He was glad to hear that he had misunderstood 
him, for he should regret much that any such opi- 
nion went abroad with the weight that was due 
to his authority. That public instruction was our 
bane might be the opinion of some, but he held 
it to be the antidote for most of the evils in our 
political situation. He was of opinion, with his 
right hon. friend, that the universal impiove- 
sient which had taken place in education was 
die general cause of that patience and order 
which, in the midst of great distress, had been 
manifested by the people ai all public meetings. 
On the suspension 01 the Habeas Corpus Act 
in libs we were at war with France, and it was 
stated that clubs here communicated with others 
in that*coupir& aad that the ^people had re. 
solved not to apply to Parliament for redress, 
but to rely lipou their own efforts only. On 
the GMfttrary, at the present moment we are at 
pead^wjtL Prance ; and the only idea of the 
fMHIy amidst all their difficulties and distresses, , 

JS W |Qok to Parliament, for relief. Instead, i 
however, of listening to their prayers, instead of j 
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J giving / them relief, they revived bills to gag 
tliem. 

Mr. Canning explained. He never stated any 
opinion unfavourable to th<f general diffusion of 
instruction. 

Mr. Brougham was happy to hear a disavowal 
of such an opinion from the right honourable 
gentleman. 

Lord Cochrane rose amid coughing and uni* 
versa 1 cries of question. He was sorry to see so 
much impatience to come to a decision on so 
important a subject. The passing of this bill 
was the last stab given to the Constitution. If 
this bill passed into a law, it would make 
every magistrate in the country a petty tyrant. 
He nad received a letter from Glasgow, giving 
an account of two of the persons who were 
taken up there for high treason. One of them 
was a student of divinity, very different from the 
parsons to whose conduct he alluded on a former 
evening : (a laugh J for no less than 80 of his 
fellow students signed a declaration expressive 
of their high sense of his chaiacter and good 
principles. His name was Mac Tail*. He stated, 
that he was tiken up on the 22d of February ; 
that he was appi ehended by an officer upon a 
warrant that had not the insertion of his Chris- 
tian name, that he was cairicd before the sheriff, 
and th.it, though nothing was substantiated 
against him, be was sent to prison, where he _ 
was put in a dieary cell, with a bed in it so 
damp thrt h* could pot with safety rest upon it. 

He was thu* heated at the very time that he had 
just iccovcred fiom indisposition occasioned by 
an affection of the lungs — that the weather was 
toimy, and he felt its severity. He complain- 
ed that, fi om malice, or some other cause, his 
food was supplied verj in egularly and unseason- 
ably; that his breakfast, though brought early 
in the morning, was not delivered to him till 
one or two o’clock in the afternoon, and his 
dinner was supplied in the same negligent man- 
ner. In short, he suffered the utmost degree of 
harshness and severity, without any thing to 
ustify suspicion or to prove guilt. The other 
person, whose case was described, was of the 
name of Weir. lie was put in a cell covered 
with water, without any thing to rest upon. 
Nothing was found against him ; and after suf- 
fering for some days he was likewise discharged. 

{ Hear.) Ought not responsibility to light some- . 
where ? Ministers were so weak that they were 
obliged to throw it off themselves 5 but should * 
lot the House take care that the aggrieved should 
►btain redress, if not from them, at least from the 
instruments of their tyranny? The House ought 
: jq form a resolution against the passing of any 
rill to grant indemnity to persons who had abused 
heir power, or to shut out those who had suf- 
■ered from obtaining their legal remedy. These 
yrannical acts would not be abrogated if they 
passed. They would be like the Bank restric- 
tion act, endless in their duration. He would 
prefer undisguised despotism to the condition of 
this country, deprived of the bulwark of its free- 
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doro, and exposed fa the petty Vexatifafrof ma- 
gistrates; and would think Afeen a feed ex- 
change for England., (Criet of tenth*.) 

Mr. Finlay was glaa he could contradict the 
infoimation of the noble lord ; or at least assure 
the House, that it was a gross exaggeration. 
( Hear.) The person first alluded to nad been 
well treated: he had been first put into one 
room of the gaol on the debtors’ side, and then 
removed to another : but in both of them there 
was good accommodation. (Hear,) He could 
appeal to some members of the House acquaint? 
ed with the Glasgow gaol, and one honourable 
member opposite who had been in it, whether 
it was not clean, healthy, and well-arranged. 
(Hear,) He (Mr. F.) could* not speak to the 
case of the othei person ; but he was convinced, 
from the humanity of the magistrates, and his 
knowledge of the prison, that the statement of 
the noble lord was either totally unfounded, or 
gi Obsly exaggei ated. /Hear , hear.) 

Mr. Sennet , as he nad been alluded to by the 
honourable membei, was ready to bear his tes- 
timony to the good state of the gaol ; but if the 
b f d was d imp and wet, the prisoner might suf- 
lei nc\uthdess. The account given by the 
noble lord accoided with one that he (Mr. B.) 
hadicceivcd; the character given of this per- 
son ought to have exempted him fiom such 
treatment, 01 even suspicion. 

The House then divided, when the numbers 
were, 

For the third leading .... 179 

Against it . 44 

Majority — -13 5 

Sir J. Newport opposed a clause introduced 
by the Attoi uey-General, which enacted, that 
the provisions of the bill should not extend to 
Ireland. The hon. baronet said, that in Ileland 
theie weie societies called Orange Societies, 
which weie in hostility to three- fourths of their 
fellow countiymen, and were bound together 
by secret oaths, and oaths of qualified allegiance; 
he therefore wished that the piovisions of the 
bill respecting Illegal Societies should extend to 
Ireland. 

Lord Castlereagh said, it hid been dheady 
distinctly declared, that Ii eland was in such a 
tianquil state as not to requtic any such unusual 
lestraint : and also that it was quite unnecesssuv 
to extend to Ireland any enactment respecting 
the safety of the King’s person. As to Orange 
Societies, he very much regretted their efcis- 
tetfee, and felt peivuaded, that what was said 
on a formei occasion, would prevent their far- 
ther extension. On that occasion, it Ms not 
thought necessary for Pailiament to interfere, 
and anyinteiference now would only provoke 
resentment. 

The question that it should not extend to 
Ireland was then put and carried. 

Sir M. Ridley moved an amendment to the 
preamble of the bill, Which w U® All fid- 
lows i — 

VOL. 1. 


’.mfo 

* Whom MMBbifcf' of 

lected for the purpose of 
doubted right of offering pet 
remonstrances, deckmfens, off* 
to his Royal Highnessthe fa fa 

both Houses, or to either Hfouse o£J| 
hare of late taken place ; and wfai fal 
be apprehended from large meeting* qf^fl 
suffering under the pressure of dfarhl^ 
present time.” * 

This amendment was negatived. * * , 

Mr. Pomonby moved, that instead of rtfe 
words “ one or more justice or justices,” them 
should be inserted in the bill %t two or mpre 
justices.” — This motion was^ negatived. 

Mr. Ponsonby then moved, that instead of the 
words “ Constitution and Government,” ‘there 
should be inserted the word “ Constitution” 
only, omitting the woi ds “ and Government” 
— This motion was also negatived. ^ 

The bill then passed. * 


LIST OF THE MINORITT 

THAT VOTED AGAINST THE THIRD READING 
Off THE BILL. 


Aubrey, Sn John 
\therley, Arthur 
Barnett, James 
Bonnet, Hon. H. G. 
Bailbr, Janus F. 

Brmd, Hjo. Thos. 
Brouahain, Henry 
Calcraft, John 
Calvert, Charles 
Carter, John 
Cochrane, Lord 
Curwen, J. C. 
Duncannon, Viscount 
Fazakerlty, Nic. 
Fer^usson, Sir R. C. 
Fitzgerald, Lord W. 
Fitzroy, Lord John 
Fol ketone, Viscount 
Hughes, W. L. 

Hornbj, Ed. 

Jcr\ois, G. P. 

4 T i aion. Sir W. 

Iri ii u> — Ridley, 


Mackintosh, Sir J. 
Martin, Henry 
Martin, John 
Monck, Sir Charles 
Moore, Peter 
Nowpoit, Sir John 
North, Dudley 
Oril, William 
( Kboine, Loid P. 
Iteuhton, Loid 
Peirse, Heiry 
Pon«onbv, Rt. Hon. A 
Pgtt'o, Hon. T. A. 
Romilly, *»ir Samuel 
Row ley, Sir W. 

Russell, Ix>rd William 
Russell, R. G. 

Sef»on, Earl of 
Smith, John 
Smith, William 
Waldegrave, Hon. W. 
Wilkins, Walter 
Sir M. W.— Sharp, R. 


house of Lords. 

Monday, Match 17. 

The royal assent was given, by commission* 
to the Treason Bill, the Soldiers' and Sailors’ 
Seduction Bill, the King’s- Bench Proceedings 
Bill, and several private bills. Commissioners, 
the Loyd Chancellor , , Earl of Shaftesbury , at^X 
Lord Redesdale. 

Bat L tVs DiVORcr.) Witnesses w£re 
mined relative to the point, whether Mrs* * 
Uef* pregnancy was visible at the timfc'l 
Colonel Sayfey returned, with reference to! 
question, whether there was any reasotr 'UT 4 < 
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elude that there had been a remission or condo* 
nation of die offence. 

The evidence was ordered to be printed, and 
the consideration of the subject to be resumed 
on Monday next. 

. Seditious Meetings.] The Seditious Meet- 
tngs Bill was brought up from the Commons. 
On the motion of Lord Sid mouth , it was read a 
first time, and ordered to be printed and read a 
second time on Thursday, aod the Lords to be 
summoned. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Monday , March 17. 

Lotteries.] The Sheriffs of London pre- 
sented a petition from the Lord Mayor, Aider- 
men, and Common Councilmen of London, 
praying that the House would not sanction, by 
their votes, the existence of State Lotteries in 
future. 

After a ffw woids from Mr. Lyttleton , ex- 
pressive of the satisfaction he felt at the presen- 
tation of this petition, and of his hopes that it 
would be followed by similar ones from the 
other corporate towns of the kingdom, the pe- 
tition was read, and ordered to lie upon the ta- 
ble; as was also a second, complaining of the 
evil consequences produced by mock auctions. 

The Exchequer Court Bill was read a second 
time. 

Ordnance Estimates.] The House resolv- 
ed itself into a Committee of Supply, to which 
the Ordnance Estimates were ordered to be re- 
ferred. 

Mr. R . Ward said, it was his intention to move 
a vote on account, as had been done with regard 
to the Army and Navy Estimates ; and that no 
further supply should be granted at present for 
the service of the Ordnance Department, than 
for the six months ending on toe soth June, 
1817. He trusted that the accounts were not 
likely to give rise to much opposition ; and he 
deemed it right to state to the House what had 
been the extent of the different reductions in 
this branch of the public expenditure. The 
charge for the ordinary service was this year 
5S8,ooo/., which was less than the former esti- 
mate by the sum of 135,000/. The extraordi- 
naries amounted to 21 1,000/., leaving a reduction 
under this head of expense of 104,000/. The 
aggregate charge was 749,000/. Credit had 
been taken for 53,000/. from the sale of horses 
and old stores. Here the hon. gent, entered 
upon a statement of the reductions in Ireland; 
but this part of his statement was utterly indistin- 
guishable in the gallery. The total amount of the 
whole ordnance expense for the year, for Great 
Britain and Ireland, woula be, in round num- 
bers, 942,000/. In time of war, the number 
of men employed was a i,6bo. Ini8i5, this num- 
ber was reduced to the extent of s,800 men s in 
1816, to that of 1 5,000 more ; and the present 
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establishment consisted only of 9,soo. He should 
content himself at present with moving, 11 That 
a sum not exceeding S48,OOoA be granted to his 
Majesty, for the service of the Ordnance De- 
partment, till the soth of June, 1817.” 

Mr. Bcnnet considered, that it would be more 
advantageous to postpone the general discussion 
upon this subject till the whole of the estimates 
should be before die House. He rose at present 
chiefly for the purpose of expressing the sur- 
prise with whicn he had read an advertisement 
purporting to issue from the Ordnance Board, ad- 
dressed to the map-sellers, forbidding them 
to make any use or publish any copies of the tri- 
gonometrical surveys of the country, which had 
been taken at the public expense, under the im- 
mediate dii ection of the Ordnance Board. This 
appeared to him to be acting in the spirit of a 
pedlering trader, rather than of a public depart- 
ment. Many could not afford to purchase the 
original chart, and by this prohibition the gene- 
ral object of utility would be defeated. It was 
not upon this principle that foreign Governments 
acted. In Paris any one might go to the map- 
board, and see not only those which were, but 
those which were not published. 

Mr. Ward said, he had not been apprised of 
the advertisement alluded to, but was neverthe- 
less prepared to defend it. The charge for those 
surveys appeared neither in the ordinaries nor 
extraordinaries. Jt was intended that the sale of 
them should defiay the expense, and in this in- 
stance, at least, he apprehended they were bet- 
ter stewards for the public than the hon. gent, 
with all his desire of public economy. The ob- 
ject of the advertisement was the prevention of 
piracy ; and if that was only worthy the cha- 
racter of petty merchants, he must submit to 
the taunt, but it would effect a saving of 10,000/. 
annually. 

Mr. Rennet observed, that he had been an ad- 
vocate for abolishing articles of useless, not Of 
useful, expense. The object of the suivey wat 
public, viz. the extending the knowledge of the 
country and its coasts, and it had been carried 
into effect by means of public money. The 
Board of Ordnance w as in this respect acting on 
principles much more rigid than the map-sellers 
themselves, whom he had always found willing 
to make communications of their copies. 

Sir M. W. Ridley was glad, however late, to 
see Ministers taking credit for economy : but he 
observed, that the nrsf article in these estimates 
was the sum of 43,793/. to the master-general, 
principal officers, and others in this department. 
This was an increase to the heads of the depart- 
ment amounting to 10,000/. above the sum voted 
when the estimates were between three and four 
millions, although they were now less than one 
million. It was to a reduction of such salaries 
that the public looked for effectual retrenchment, 
and not to savings made by the sacrifice of works 
of national importance and utility. 

Mr. fjPardjmcrrtd, that the hon. baronet was 
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mistaken* if he supposed that the increase onth< 
leading article of the civil establishment was 
owing to any addition to the salaries of the heads 
of the department. It was distributed entirely 
among the subordinate clerks, whose number 
was 205, and who were employed in l ! different 
departments. Not one of the principal ofhceis 
had received a shilling of inci eased salaiy since 
the Union. 

Mr. Calcraft said, that even in a state oJ 
war, the present establishments would be great ; 
but the House must now look to peace establish- 
ments. (Hear, hear.) If Ministers thought 
themselves obliged to keep up the ordnance, 
their estimates were extremely large. He 
admitted that very considerable efforts at re- 
duction had been made, but they might be 
carried srill farther in the army and ord- 
nance. He should by no means press for 
any farther reductions in the navy: he did not 
know, indeed, whether the navy was not too 
much reduced already. 

Mr. Ward said, if it should be found that any 
further reductions could be made, they certainly 
should be effected. ( Hear .) 

Mr. Brougham desiicd to express his appro- 
bation of the great reductions in the ordnance, 
and hope d it would be the model and scale on 
which other i eductions would be made. Some- 
thing, he hoped, would be proposed by the com- 
mittee above staiis; but he anticipated, with 
great satisfaction, that after Eastei the House 
would be able to resume some of those func- 
tions which appi ared now to be too much in 
abeyance. 

Thefollowing sums were then voted: 248, ooo/. 
for the oidnance of Great Brita : n, horn the 30 th 
December, 1816, to the 30th June, 1817; 
25,000/. for the oidnance not piovided for in 
1815; 25,000/. for the oidnance not provided 
for in 1816; 24,000/. for reductions m the ord- 
nance fiom January to June, 1817; 1 05, ooo/. 
for the charge of superannuated, retired, and 
half-pay office) s, and pensions to widows, &c. 
from the 1st of January to the 30th of June, 
1817; 25,031/. for the superannuated, &c. in 
1816; 15,000/. for allowances, compensations, 
and emoluments, to superannuated civil officers, 
artificers, and labourers ; 72,000/. for th<‘ ord- 
nance of Ii eland from the 1st of January to the 
30thof June, 1817; 7,000/. for allowances to 
retired officers of the late Jiish artillery, and en- 
gineers, and pensions to widows; 1,740 /. for 
allowances to superanni ated and half-pay civil 
officers, artificers, and Jabouieis, and pensions to 
widows, fiom the 1st of January to die 3odi of 
June, 1817. , 

The Mutiny Bill was read^a third time, and 
passed. 

Police Committee.! Mr. Be/met moved, 
that it be made an instruction to the Police Com- 
mittee, to inquire, and icport geneially to the ‘ 
^louse, on the laws relative to granting licences 
to victuallers ; which was agreed to. * 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Tuesday, Merck 18. 

The Mutiny Bill was brought up from the 
Commons and read a first time. 

Treatment of Buonapartf.] Lord HoU 
land rose, pursuant to notice, to move for pah 
pen connected with the treatment of Napoleod 
Buonaparte at St. Helena. Humanity alone 
might justify such a motion j but the chief, if 
not the only, motive for bringing the subject be- 
fore their lordships, was a regard to the cha- 
racter of the country, of Parliament, and of the 
Crown. He certainly felt, however, that it 
might be an injury to the subject itself to be 
brought forward by him, considering the gene- 
ral tenour of his opinions as to the foreign and 
domestic policy which had been adopted by die 
Executive Government. It was well known, 
that he had differed from die Ministers of Go- 
vernment as to the policy of the detention and 
exile of Napoleon ; and lie was aware that this 
circumstance might do injury to the subject of 
his motion. He felt it necessary, therefore, dis- 
tinctly to disclaim all intention of bringing that 
policy under discussion at this time. However 
proper it might be on other occasions to have 
insisted on that topic, it was his wish that it 
should have no connexion with this motion. It 
was not with the vain hope that he could pro- 
duce any alteration in the principles of policy 
on whicn Ministers had acted, with reference to 
the detention of Buonaparte, that he made this 
motion ; and as little was it with any view of 
nculpating the conduct of a gallant general, 
with many of whose good qualities he had the 
good fortude to be acquainted. Though he still 
retained the opinions which he had before ex- 
pressed upon that point, he was not such a cox- 
comb as to suppose, that after Parliament had 
sanctioned the policy of the Ministers, and the 
faith of the Crown and of the country was 
pledged to it — he was not such a coxcomb as to' 
magine that he could now induce them to alter 
t, more especially when he considered that the 
opinion of the country went along with Mini- 
ters upon that subject ; and he admitted that it 
did. It was with v no such intention that the 
motion was brought forward ; and he disclaimed 
ny such intention- not because there was any 
thin^ in it of which one ought to be ashamed, 
iut for the reasons which he had stated. He 
rusted, that the chai ictu* which he bore among 
heir lordships would be a pledge for his mo- 
ives ; and if it were not, it would be in vain for 
him to think that his as p »* itions would avail hint. 
But he again declared, that the policy of detain- 
ing Buonaparte had no conne'iior with the ob- 
ject of the present motion ; and any msinuations 
to his prejudice — if any such theie should be, 
on a subject of which misrepresentation was 10 
apt to go foith — he should treat such insinu&t 
X s 
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tions with the contempt which, in his opinion, 
they merited. He had farther to state, that no 
hostility to Ministers — not using the word hos- 
tility in any invidious sense—but that fair poli- 
tical hostility against Ministers was the cause 
of his bringing this subject before their lord- 
ships. If lie had concurred with them in the 
policy of detaining Buonaparte, instead of disap- 
proving as he diaof that policy, it would not 
only be consistent in him, but it would be tne 
more incumbent on him on that account to bring 
forward this motion. Having said this much, to 
guaid himself against misrepresentation, he 
would now pioceed to state the 1 elation in 
which Napoleon Buonaputtc stood with respect 
to tliis country and the Government, and the 
ground of the measures adopted with respect to 
that personage, as Ministers themsches repre- 
sented them at the time the act was passed, 
and as they were understood bv the ucople. 
To use the language of the Legislature itself, 
then, Buonaparte was so detained, and so exiled, 
on the principle of necessity; because it was 
necessaiy for the tranquillity of Europe, and, 
through the repose of Europe, foi the safet) 
of this country. Owing, it was said, to the charac- 
ter of the man, and to the events which hud pas- 
sed in Europe, it was necessary that this extraor- 
dinary person should lx* restrained in this ex- 
traoiainarv manner; and an act of parliament 
was passed for the purpose. In justice to the 
Ministers themselves, and especially to the 
noble carl at the head of the colonial depart- 
ment, he must admit that they stated the pro- 
ceeding as a measure of necessity. Then, if it 
were a measuie of necessity, as the noble and 
learned lord on the woolsack had on another 
occasion well expressed it, necessity must limit 
the powers which necessity has created ; and 
it was incumbent on Ministers to shew that the 
powers had been exercised only so far as neces- 
sity required their exertion. That was stated 
to be the ground of the detention, and the view 
with which Buonaparte was confined, with this 
farther observation, that the spot wheie he was 
to be detained was chosen for this, among other 
reasons — that there a greater degree of personal 
liberty might be allowed him. In other respects 
the place was ill chosen, as the expense to this 
country of keeping Buonaparte at St. Helena, 
amounted, he believed, to 150,000/. or 200,000/. 
He might be mistaken as to the sum, but cer- 
tainly the ex^nse Was increased by the nature 
and distance of the place of detention. These, 
then, were the principles on which Napoleon 
Buonaparte wa** thus confined ut > and such 
was the particular reason why he was confined 
at St. Htfeoa. But it ought to be kept in mind, 
that this was the act, not only of the Executive 
Government, but also of the Lejfislatui e. Par- 
liament was a party to it, and it was the duty of 
Parliament to interfere, in case the peisonagc 
so detained met with any harsh treatment in his 
confinement. And he contended, further, that 
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if rumours and reports were in circulation, at- 
tended with any degree of plausibility, and cal- 
cidated to produce in this country, in Europe, 
and on the minds of posterity, the impression 
that unnecessarily harsh and cruel treatment had 
been used, it then became the duty of Parlia- 
ment to investigate the facts, and to ascertain 
whether the reports were, or were not, well 
founded ; in order that, if not true, they might 
be contradicted; and that, if true, measures 
might be resorted to, without a moment’s de- 
lay, to apply the proper remedy: for if such 
reports and rumours were allowed to remain 
uncontradicted, when thus plausibly brought to 
public notice, the* opinion of this country, of 
Europe, and of posterity, would be, that they 
were not without foundation, and a deep stain 
would rest on the character of the British na- 
tion. What, then, were these reports ? And 
why had he not, till now, brought forward the 
subject ? admitted, that such reports had 
reached hin) in the course of the last three 
or four months from a variety of quarters. It 
was a matter of notoriety, that he had opposed 
the policy of detaining Buonaparte in this man- 
ner, and rrnd recorded his opinion on that sul - 
ject; and for these, and perhaps some per- 
sonal reasons, it was natural that the report, 
should have reached him sooner than the’, 
leached others. No doubt many communica * 
tions on the subject had been made to him ; 
and from whatever quarters they came, he did 
not think that in a matter where the justice and 
character of the country was concerned, lv* 
ought to have shut his eais against such com- 
munications; but as long as they appealed to 
him to be founded merely on speculation, with- 
out any plausible grounds, he did not think him- 
self called upon to bring them in this way lx - 
fore their lordships. But wlum, in addition to 
these rumours, a paper fell into his hands, con 
taining the same complaints, and pui porting to 
have been written by Genet al Count Montholop, 
and addressed by him to the Govcinoi of St. 
Helena, by the order and direction of Buona- 
parte — a paper which, he had reason to be- 
lieve, would be made public, and which had 
been since made public — he then thought that 
tlie complaints had assumed a shape which 1 en- 
dured it necessary to call their lotdships’ atten- 
tion to the subject. He did not say tli.it theii 
lordships ought to give implicit credit to these 
statements, without due examination. God 
forbid they should be found to deserve implicit 
credit ! He hoped that they would meet with 
the fullest and most complete contt adiction : 
but they did appear to him to have assumed a 
shape which, if thyy remained uncon tuidictcd, 
would, in the opinion of the people of this 
count] y, in the opinion of Europe, and in that 
of posterity, affoid gi ound for believing that 
harsh, cruel, and unjust usage had been expe- 
rienced by Napoleon Buonapaite in his confine- 
ment ; and thus a deqi and indelible stain might, 
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in history, be fixed upon the character of the 
British nation. He had now, therefore, brought 
the matter before their lordships, that such re- 
ports, if untrue, might be promptly contra- 
dicted ; and, if tine, that no time might be lost 
incoirecting the abuse. He would now state 
what the reports were : and if the fact'? were as 
represented in these reports, he contended, that 
they did exceed the limits of that necessity 
upon which the Legislature was induced to pass 
the act. Fit st," then, with respect to the liberty 
allowed to Buonaparte, as to the several parts 
of the island itself ; the letter of Count Montho- 
lon stated, that a veiy considerable restriction 
had lately taken place. The climate of the 
island, as had been often asserted when the bill 
was in progress, was in general, he believed, 
good : but that was not the case with the higher 
grounds, to which Buonaparte was said to be 
confined ; and the lestriction lately resorted to 
was, in that respect, a severe hardship : for the 
horns ft for exeicise in such a situation were 
those during which no ingress nor egress was 
permitted to or from the house at Longwood. 
One of two things must, therefore, follow — 
cither that St. Helena was very ill chosen as the 
place of detention : or that Buonaparte was 
confined with unnecestary rigour. Another 
restiiction, which was not in contemplation 
when the act passed, was stated in the letter of 
Count Montholon, namely, that Napoleon Buo- 
naparte was not permitted to receive such books, 
journals, newspapers, and public prints, nor to 
subset ibe for such publications, as he thought 
pioper. This, to u poison with the prospect of 
a long life, was a most cruel and unnecessary 
hnidsftip ; and if there had been no other com- 
plaint th,*n this, it ought to be contradict- 
ed, or tin* proper remedy applied. Another 
mo»e important complaint was, however, stated, 
and one in which the subjects of this countiy 
V e: e deeply concerned, especially at the pre- 
sent period, when Ministers had been invested 
with such l \ti aordinai v powers, namely, the 
intcjcepting the communications by Buonaparte 
to the e’eut and illustiious poison at the head 
«»f the Government, acting in the name and on 
the UhJf of his Majesty. In his view of thi< 
proceeding, it was an iinpioper and illegal in- 
terference with the royal pivrogntiv e. 1 le would 
not be t on si tiered as having any wish to extend 
the pi eiog.it ive beyond its due limits; but the 
prerogative, within its just limits, was granted 
lor the benefit of the public ; and in this coun- 
try, where imprisonment was lcguidcd with 
such horror, that to a prisoner confined for life 
without trial, the law never contemplating the 
case, had afforded no remedy ; a prisoner con- 
fined in this manner would surely be considered 
as entitled to every degree of humanity con- 
sistent with his situation; and no one had a 
right to withhold from the Crown any applica- 
tion for mercy or pardon. It might, however, 
be said, that some rule or point of etiquette was 
opposed to communications sealed up : but, as 
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to that, matter, there was nothing to prevent the 
Sovereign from exercising his own judgment. 
If a person in Buonaparte's situation wished to 
apply to the Sovereign,^* might be for the pur- 
pose of complaining of the individual under 
whose charge he was placed: and to say, that 
he should be compelled to send only an qpen 
paper, when the very person to transmit it Aught 
perhaps be the person complained of, wouldoe 
nfbnstrous and unjust : and it ought to be re- 
collected, that the foundation of the detention 
was necessity and danger to this country. Now, 
where could be the danger t,o this country, or 
the necessity 'for the purposes of detention, in 
permitting a sealed letter to be conveyed to the 
Sovere ign ? If such were the rule — for it could 
not be lav/, that applications by sealed letters 
could not be made to the Throne — such a letter 
might, at least, be sent to the Secretary of State 
unopened and unexamined. This was a most 
important subject with reference to the subjects 
of this country. All were entitled to this in-' 
dulgence, and in no quarter could they receive a 
more benevolent attention than from the illus- 
trious personage now at the head of the Govern- 
ment. If, then, the Governor at St. Helena 
was instructed to permit no sealed communi- 
cation to the Sovereign to pass through his 
hands, it wa> an infringement of the royal pre- 
logativv. He admitted, however, that an unre- 
st! ained and indiscriminate intercourse with other 
pci suns was not compatible with the safe cus- 
tody oi a person confined for the reasons given 
for the detention of Buonaparte : but it appeared 
to him, that even that principle was carried too 
far, tf the report weie true, especially as the re- 
straint went to deprive Buonaparte of the grati- 
fication of reading such publications as he 
thought proper. It was a great hardship also, 
and one which was not contemplated at the 
time of passing the act, that Buonaparte was 
deprived of the means of communicating facts 
connected with his public life. If he were un- 
restrained in this respect, he might make com- 
munications which would shake some of the 
giounds on which the act was passed ; and it 
w as certainly a great hardship, that in a country 
where it had been much the fashion to load him 
with obloquy, lie should be deprived of all re- 
medy, and should not be allowed the means 
. v en of refuting calumny. This was not neces- 
sary for the tranquillity of Europe. He .recol- 
lected that he recommended, when the bill was 
in progress, that Buonaparte should have the 
power of bringing a civil action, but the bill 
passed without giving him that advantage. If 
this restraint was intended to prevent his giving 
an account of the events of his extraordinary . 
life, the restraint was an injury not meiely to 
him, but to the public and to posterity ; though, 
if it should be proved that the restraint was 
necessary for his safe custody, that inconveni- 
ence must be submitted to. — He now came to 
another subject of complaint, namely, the cur- 
tailing the expense of Buonaparte's establish- 
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meht. It might, perhaps, be said, “ Do you, 
who have been preaching up economy and re- 
trenchment, complain of the diminution of ex- 
pense/’ ,His answer was, that he did not wish 
that sixpence should be expended in this way. 
He disapproved of the detention in this way al- 
together. But the statement was, that the ex- 
pense was 20,000/., that this country could 
atrord no more than 8,000/., and that Buona- 
parte himself must find the other 12,000/. It 
might be said, that 8,000/. was amply sufficient; 
and so it probably would be in any other situa- 
tion 2 but at St. Helena, if the report was cor- 
rect, even 20,000/. was hardly enough. And 
here he could not help just remarking, though 
it was rather out of his way, that even whue 
•Buonaparte was at Elba, the question whether 
he ought not to be sent to St. Helena, was dis- 
cussed at the Congress of Vienna. He believed, 
at least, that the point was there mentioned and 
discussed ; and he knew that, out of the Con- 
gress, it was stated to have been there mention- 
ed, and discussed even at that time. That, 
however, was beside his present purpose. But 
if an ex traoi dinary expense was necessary, it 
uhouldbc kept in view, that it was owing to the 
place where Buonaparte was confined ; and it 
was unworthy of a great counti y, first to say, 
** I will place you in a situation where a great 
expense is necessary;” and then to come like 
a beggar, and say, “ You must yourself be at 
the greater part of that expense.” He had 
been astonished when he saw this complaint, 
and had been inclined to discredit it, as he was 
now : but it came in such a shape, that it was 
necessary to mention it ; and if it could be con- 
tradicted, that was a strong argument for his 
motion. In bringing these statements before 
their lordships, he aid not mertion them as 
facts within his knowledge, or even as state- 
ments which he believed to be true ; but they 
had been laid before the public, and, if not 
tnie, it was proper that they should be contra- 
dicted ; for any haishness or treatment, beyond 
what was necessary for the safe custody of the 
person, would be a stain on the character of the 
country. The best mode of proceeding would 
be to investigate the facts. When a clamour 
was raised in 1798 or 1799, respecting our treat- 
ment of prisoneis of war, Mr. Pitt moved for a 
committee to investigate the facts, contradicted 
the statements, and extinguished that calumni- 
ous report throughout all Europe. This was 
what he now ^commended. If the reports 
were untrue, let them be contradicted : iftrue, 
their lordships would express their disapproba- 
tion of the conduct which had been adopted, 
and apply the remedy. However they might 
npw natter themselves by asper^pns on Napo- 
leon, the judgment of posterity might not be 
the same on mat subject. Theie could be no 
doubt that Mary Queen of Scots was in the time 
of Elizabeth most dangerous to the country ; 
and yet, who that had a heart alive to the feel- 
ifltgs of integrity and humanity did not wish to 
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obliterate from the page of history the cruel and 
harsh treatment of that queen? Who was 
there, with a just sense of the glory of the reign 
of die illustrious Elizabeth, that did not lament, 
not the unjust, but harsh and ungenerous treat- 
ment of Mary ? It would not be Considered by 
posterity whether Buonaparte had been justly 
punished for his crimes, but whether Great 
Britain had acted in that generous manner which 
became a great country. These*were the views 
which they took of the past, and such would 
be the view which history would take of their 
conduct. Such, then, were the grounds of this 
motion. It was made for the puipose of ascer- 
taining how the facts really stood — to give an 
oppoitunity for contradicting the tumours which 
had gone abroad, if they were unfounded ; and 
tor applying the proper remedy, if they were 
true. If their lordships would acquiesce in the 
motion, and the repot ts should be contradicted, 
he would rejoice for the sake of the House, for 
the sake of the counti y, of Parliament, and even 
of the noble lords opposite, particularly the no- 
ble earl at the head of the Treasury; for, how- 
ever they might have differed on political ques- 
tions, the sense of friendship was not by that 
citcuinstancc so deadened in his breast, that he 
could see, without pain, an immoral character 
fixed upon any administration of which he was 
at the head. He ought to apologize foi having 
taken up so much 01 their lordships* time ; but 
he trusted that, in speaking upon a subject as to 
which misrepresentations were so likely to arise, 
it would not be considered as improper in him 
to have stated at some length the grounds of his 
proceedings, and the motives by which he was 
actuated. He concluded by moving an address 
to the Prince Regent, that he would be graci- 
ously pleased to order to be laid on their lord- 
ships’ table — 1st. Copies of all instructions to 
the Governor or Governors of St. Helena, as to 
the peisonal treatment of Napoleon Buonaparte. 
2d. Extracts of all such parts of the corres- 
pondence as had passed between Napoleon 
Buonaparte and the Secretaiy of State, lelative 
to the expenses of Buonapaite’s establishment. 
3d. Copies of such letteis or applications of 
Buonaparte to the Governor or Governors of 
St. Helena, with the answeis of the Go- 1 
vernor, as had been received by the Secretary 
of State. 4th. Copies ol all such dispatches as 
had been transmitted to the Secretaiy of State 
relative to the, intercourse claimed by Napoleon 
Buonaparte to be allowed between his place of 
residence and other parts of the island, with any 
remarks by Napoleon on that subject. 5th. 
Copies of any dispatches to the Secretary of 
State relative to applications by Napoleon Buo- 
naparte to the Prince Regent. Some of those 
who had chosen to follow the fortunes of Buo- 
naparte had children ; and it had been stated, 
that their parents had manifested an anxiety to 
have the means of religious instruction for tnese 
children, and there was no clergyman of their 
persuasion in the Island: and, therefore, he 
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moved, ethly, for copies of all dispatches 
from the Governor of St Helena to the Secre- 
tary of State, respecting any applications by 
the persons in question, on the subject of religi- 
ous instruction for themselves or their children. 

Earl Bathurst gave full credit to the noble 
lord, for the motives which had induced him to 
bring forward the present question. He had 
justly stated the great principle upon which the 
exile of Napoleon Buonaparte stood, and which 
had never been departed from by his Majesty’s 
Government. That it was necessary that some 
restrictions should be imposed on a person in 
his situation, could not be denied ; and the re- 
strictions applicable were already well under- 
stood, and had received the sanction of Parlia- 
ment; but whether they were executed properly 
was certainly a matter of fair consid eiation. — 
That there had been no improper or unnecessary 
restriction imposed, and that the Governor had 
acted according to his instructions, he should 
shew before he sat down. He was happy to 
find, that it was not the intention of the noble 
lord to found any argument on a publication by 
a person named Santini, which came before the 
public in no authentic shape, and could in no 
way be regarded as evidence. lie should, 
therefore, consider that man’s statements as en- 
tirely given up, and that Montholon’s only weie 
relied on by the noble lord. To his letter to 
Sir Hudson Lowe, which certainly was an au- 
thentic document, he should, accordingly, 
chiefly confine himself ; and he was confident 
he should piove, that all the complaints in 
that document were either unfounded, or gross 
misrepiesentations of the restrictions, which 
were well understood by General Buonaparte 
to be the result of the instructions given to the 
Goveinor. The general regulations of the con- 
finement of Buonaparte in St. Helena, on which 
the instructions to the Governor were founded, 
were no secret. It happened, soon after Gene- 
ral Buonaparte’s removal from this country, 
that a copy of the regulations, generally be- 
lieved to be authentic, was published in a paper 
on the Continent. The universal opinion then 
was in this country and in Europe, that there 
was nothing improper in thv.se regulations, as 
they were all founded on the principle laid 
down by the noble lord, that the prisoner 
should be subject to no greater restrictions than 
were necessary for the safe custody of his per- 
son ; and upon that principle had his* Majesty’s 
Government acted up to the present moment.— 
There certainly had been no substantive altera- 
tion. Whatever modifications had taken place 
had all been made for the benefit of the person 
who now complained of their severity He had, 
in fact, no reason to complain of the Governor, 
relative to correspondence, for the instructions 
on that head were fully communicated to him ; 
and he well knew there was no authorityon the 
island that could depart from them. The in- 
structions required, mat all letters addressed to 
General Buonaparte and his suite, must first be 
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delivered to the Governor. AD written by ^im, 
or the persons attending him, were subject to 
the same regulation, and, as well as the former, 
must be open. No letters* reaching the Mend, 
which may not have been regularly transmitted 
through the office of the Secretary Of State, 
could be delivered. To impute it to the Go- 
vernor, therefore, as an act of severity, that he 
was prevented from corresponding wrai his Wife 
or his relations, was altogether unfounded ; and 
the same observation applied to any complaint 
of impediments in the way of any representation 
he might choose to make respecting his situa- 
tion or treatment. He had been given to under- 
stand, in the most distinct manner, that he was 
at full liberty to transmit to his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment any representation or complaint he 
might think fit. It was true, it was required thdfc 
the communication should be open: but die 
reason of that regulation was, that the Governor 
might have an opportunity of accompanying the 
repiesentation with such remarks and explana- 
tions, as might be necessary for the information 
of his Majesty’s Government. The rule in this 
case was one which was common to prisoners of 
war in general. The same rule applied to letteis 
written to or received fiom the wives and chil- 
dren of such prisoners, and which formed one 
of the heads of complaint. If, therefore. Gene- 
ral Buonaparte, and the persons in his suit, 
mean to say, that they cannot write letters with- 
out forwarding them open, that was perfectly 
true; but it was the general practice of all 
countries, to enforce such a regulation with re- 
spect to prisoneis of war. General Buonaparte, 
therefore, knew that it was a rule to which he 
was liable, both from his particular situation, 
and from the instruction which had been given 
to the Governoi ; but if he said he could not 
write, that was not true; he only declined 
writing because he would not submit to the 
rule. In the same way, his relatives were at 
perfect liberty jo communicate with him, by 
transmitting their letters through the office of 
the Secretary of State : but in point of fact, 
none of them had shewn any inclination to avail 
themselves of that opportunity, except his 
hi other Joseph; from whom a letter arrived 
at the Secretary of State’s office m October 
l*.t; and, as it was open, it was transmitted 
without delay to St. Helena. The next subject 
of complaint he should notice was the assertion, 
that General Buonaparte was not allowed to 
transmit any letter to the Prince Regent. In 
point of fact, Sir Hudson Lowe had had no 
opportunity for refusing this permission. The 
circumstance, if' it really could form a complaint 
at all, occurred during the command of Sir 
George Cockbum. General Buonaparte asked 
Sir George, whether, if a letter addressed to the 
Prince Regent were delivered to him, he would 
undertake to transmit it unopened. Sir George’s 
reply was, what it was to be expected he would 
have said on such a proposition : he declared, 
that he could undeitake no commission of the 
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Hind : reminding Buonaparte, that, according but what effusions of the heart, which 
to the instructions he had communicated to required to be carefully sealed up, were 
him, no letter whatever could be forwarded likely to be addressed to a bookseller or a 
unless it was open. Thus it was plain, that the banker ? No peculiarly tender or delicate 
information on which the noble lord rested his communications were likely to be made to them, 
argument on this point, was totally unfounded. The next subject of complaint he should notice, 
On this only occasion then, in which Buona- was that of letters to Buonaparte, or the per- 
parte expressed a wish to forward a communi- sons attending him, being liable to be read by 
cation respecting his situation, his attention was subaltern officers. This was as groundless as 
particularly directed to that part of the instruc- the rest. Sir Hudson Lowe was most careful 
tions which required that any complaint or rc- in preventing any letter which he might receive 
presentation he might have to make, should be from being seen, even by those nearest him in 
immediately foi warded, leaving the Governor office or authority. Immediately on receiving 
no discretion as to withholding it, but requiring any letter, he never failed to forward it accord- 
that it should be delivered to him open. This ing to the addix as, or to return it to this coun- 
rule was proper, as on the one hand it gave the try addressed to the Secretary of State, if it had 
Governor the opportunity of vindicating himself, arrived on the island unopened. In some in- 
add if there really was any serious complaint, stances the Governor had been very ill requited 
would afford the Government here the means of for his civility to the persons in custody. Las 
forming some judgment of its truth, without Casas had addressed a letter to a lady for some 
waiting to send back to St. Helena for explana- things which he wanted, and sent his son to get 
tion, before any decision whatever could be the letter forwarded. The letter was sealed, 
adopted. The noble earl having read the pas- and Sir Hudson Lowe, after opening it, sent it 
sage in the instructions which required the Go- according to the addiess The articles applied 
vemor to transmit to the Secretary of State, for were received by Las Casas, the father ; who, 
whatever representation any of the persons in instead of thanking Sir Hudson Lowe for the 
custody might deliver to him, obsei ved, that if rouble he had taken, wrote to him complaining 
either Sir George Cockburn or Sir Hudson >f his presumption in opening a letter addressed 
Lowe had forwarded a sealed letter, addressed o a lady. With regard to the complaint that 
to the Prince Regent, he certainly would have Seneial Buonaparte was cut off' from all com- 
opened it before he presented it to his Royal munication with individuals who might wish to 
Highness. In this country, where Ministers j wait on him, it was most untrue. The chief re- 
were responsible, he should regaid this course itiiction in that respect depended upon himself, 
to be his duty. One complaint related to the So far from its being the fact that there were 
difficulty of obtaining books. He could assure great restrictions on visiting him, any person, 
their lordships, that no improper impediment on obtaining a pass from a pioper officer, was 
in that respect had been created. There was at libeity to pioceed to Longwood. On ai li- 
no disposition to refuse any reasonable request ving there, they had to present themseUes to 
on this subject; but there had been only one Beit rand, or some other of Geneial Buona- 
instance of an application for books, ana then pane’s attendants ; and it depended upon them 
every tiling had been done to obtain those which whether they could be admitted to his presence, 
were required. As they could not be all pro- Thus care was taken that there should be no in- 
cured in this couutry, some were obtained fiom tiusion, and, at the same time, that no person 
Paris. A bookseller was also permitted to for- whom the General might wish to see should be 
ward some books which were afterwards re- kept back It had been said, that he was le- 
quired. No notice had hitheito been taken of ot.icted fn»m any intei course with the officers 
this by Government; but when ao much in- of the garrison, but that was equally untiue. 
diligence had been shewn, it was astonishing With regaid to his movements, it was directed 
that the difficulty of obtaining books should be by the insti notions, that when he should come 
made matter of complaint. If, however, the to that part of the space where sentinels were 
noble lord went so far as to sa\, that General placed, he should be accompanied by an officer. 
Buonaparte should be at libeity to icceiie cveiy k was wished at first to give him the liberty of 
journal he pleased, he must say, that he could moving alone through the whole extent of the 
not agree with him. lie must object to so ex- space allotted for his ride, which is 12 miles; 
tended an indulgence; because he knew that but after some time the restriction he had de- 
attempts had been made to correspond through scribed was thought necessary, to prevent the 
the medium of newspapers. It was said that possibility of any tampering with the soldiers. 
General Buonaparte was not permitted to open W ith respect to all the rest of the island, he was 
a correspondence with a bookseller or a allowed to ride about it whenever he pleased, if 
banker. This was untrue ; he wa^ at perfect he chose to be accompanied by an officer not 
liberty to ca;ry on such correspondence, only lower in rank than a captain ; but if he did not 
the communications must be open. It was think fit to avail himself of this regulation, -the 
doubtless a great restriction, a very severe Governor was not to blame. The next subject 
tax on correspondence between friends and of complaint to which he should call the atten- 
relatives, to subject it to such a condition ; tion of their lordships, was the assertion that 
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General Buonaparte was not permitted to com 
out of his house at the proper hours for takin 
the exercise of walking, in order to preserve hi 
health. In order to explain this matter, h 
must inform their lordships, that it had beet 
thought necessary to surround the garden, whicl 
adjoined the house in which the General lived 
with sentinels. Now, because these sentinel 
were in sight, he would not come out to walk 
and on this, the untrue assertion of his confine 
ment to his house, at the hours when it was pro 
per he should take exercise, was founded $ bu 
it was the duty of Sir Hudson Lowe to place th< 
sentinels there : and did their lordships conside 
what might be the consequence of their removal 
Let it be supposed, that Sir Hudson Lowe hat 
now arrived with intelligence of Buonaparte 
having escaped, and that he was brought tc 
their lordships’ bar to account for his neglect 
If Sir Hudson Lowe were asked how Buona- 
parte escaped, and he answered, that he had 
escaped fiom his garden in consequence of the 
sentinels being removed ; and if, on your lord 
ships inquiring why those sentinels were rc 
moved, the answer should be, because their pre 
sence was offensive to General Buonapaite, wha 
would your lordships then think of the condue 
of Sir Hudson Lowe ? What would be youi 
lordships’ opinion of an officer who had so 
giossly neglected his duty? The very fact of 
no attempt at escape having been made, is pro- 
bably owing to the precautions which have been 
60 strongly blamed : for it cannot be doubted 
that the disposition to undertake such an at- 
tempt exists, if any possible chance of success 
could present itself. The state of the lesidence 
of General Buonaparte had been made a main 
subject of complaint by him, and those who ac- 
companied him ; but tnis complaint was as un- 
just as all the rest. Ever y thing consistent with 
prudence had been done to comply with his 
wishes, and to render his situation as comfort- 
able as possible. The choosing of a place of 
residence was, with one exception, left to him- 
self and Sir G. Cockbum. Soon after his ar- 
rival he rode with Sir George to Longwood, 
and on the view of that situation, said he should 
prefer it to any other on the island ; and until 
the house should be got ready, he begged that a 
tent might be erected there. His wish in this 
respect was readily complied with ; but in the 
mean time he wished to occupy a small room in 
the house of one of the inhabitants rather than 
go into the town. However, to shew the dis- 
satisfied dispositions of the persons who ac- 
companied him, it was only necessary to state, 
that two days after he had, by his own desire, 
been allowed to take up his residence fn this 
room, a letter was received by Sir G Cock- 
burn, from one of the General’s attendants, 
complaining of the cruel treatment his master- 
had received in confining him to that place. He 
remained in this room full three months, and 
was very unwilling to leave the house on ac- 
count of the communication he had with the 
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family ; but when he was at bit removed to 
Longwood, and found that he could not gp oat 
to any distance without being accompanied by 
an officer, then his serious complaints began. 
He is not pleased with his residence $ and be in 
dissatisfied if any attempt should be made toim- 
prove or extend it. The want of comremeoco, 
with respect to room, is entirely owing to his 
own humour. He has observed, that if he were 
to live long on the island lie would have a new 
house built ; but he believed that the administra- 
tion of this country would be either overturned^ 
or that a change of government would take 
place in France, and in either case he would be 
released. He, therefore, did not consider his 
residence as a matter of any consequence. With 
regard to the subject of the expense of General 
Buonaparte’s maintenance, he nad to state, that 
what appeared on that subject in Montholon’s 
letter was untrue. No such proposition as that 
which was ther e stated had been made. There 
was, of course, a wish to reduce the expendi- 
ture as far as was consistent with propriety; and 
tlie impression was, that it might be brought as 
low as the sum mentioned in tne letter, though 
no attempt had been made to reduce that iaea 
to practice. It was estimated that the house- 
hold expenses at Longwood might be brought 
within 4 , 000 /. a year ; and in that case, a simi- 
lar sum would surely be sufficient for the per- 
sonal expenditure of General Buonaparte and hi3 
attendants. No one would dispute, that, while 
he was maintained out of the funds of this coun- 
try, every practicable economy ought to be in- 
troduced into his establishment : but instead of 
8000/. Government intended to make the al- 
lowance for the Longwood establishment alto- 
gether 12,000/. a year; which surely would be 
allowed to be amply sufficient, for that sum was 
equal to the allowance to Sir Hudson Lowe and 
all his staff. It was true that Buonaparte had 
offered to take the whole expense of his esta- 
blishment on himself ; but his offer to do this 
was accompanied with conditions of a most ex- 
traordinary nature, and therefore could not be 
listened to. He required that all his correspon- 
dence should pass unopened, and that all the 
money he received should be at his own dispo- 
sal. If this had been agreed to, he was ready 
to draw for any sum ; and he appeared per- 
fectly confident that any bill he. should draw 
would be duly honoured. Where the money 
was to come from he did not know ; but there 
was the most perfect confidence at Longwood, 
hat whatever sum was required would be at 
general Buonaparte’s command. He did not 
wish Buonaparte to defray his own expenses 
because he had funds, nor did he mention the 
magnitude of his resources with any such view; 
‘mt he was anxious to shew that that person t 
tad no reason to complain, inasmuch as ne re- 
vived fr om this country as much for his main* 
ienance as the Governor of the island, who 'was 
exposed to great expenses both in receiving 
trangers and entertaining the inhabitants of the 
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the island ; and that, if he thought such an al- 
lowance insufficient, and made a demand for 
more, he should only receive it out of those 
large funds which he acknowledged he possessed, 
and, under certain circumstances, was willing to 
render available for his support. The noble 
secretary here apologized to their lordships for 
detaining the House so Jong {hear* hear) \ but 
there was still one complaint in the memorial 
published to the world, that he would take the 
opportunity of answering— he alluded to the k- 
. mentation, that General Buonaparte had only 
one bottle of wine in the day. He could not 
mean by this statement that one bottle was dealt 
out to him each day ; if he did so, it was a 
statement which had no foundation in tiuth. 
Upon a general calculation of what might be 
necessary, (and wherever there was a limited 
expense, such a calculation must be made,) an 
average was fixed. Some days, therefore, there 
woula be more, and some days less ; but if a 
proper distribution took place, in no day could 
there be so little as one bottle for the General. 
Even if there had (we understood the noble se- 
cretary to say,) there might be no great hard- 
ship, as his Majesty’s table had not been more 
abundantly supplied than in that proportion; 
and though he had lived long, he had never 
complained of insufficiency. To shew how 
groundless this statement was, however, he 
would only refer to the estimates for the quan- 
tity of wine supplied to General Buonaparte and 
his attendants. There were two kinds of Cape 
wines supplied, one weaker and another of bet- 
ter sort ; the former for the servants, and the 
other for General Buonaparte and his attendants. 
Of the weaker sort, in one fortnight there were 
S4 bottles given ; of the other, 836 bottles; 14 
bottles of Madeira, 14 of Champagne, 7 of Con- 
stantia, 84 of Teneriffe, 140 ot claret and other 
wine, making in all 336 bottles. To save the 
nohle lord opposite a calculation of what this 
would amount to per day, he would make it for 
him. The number of persons who were to be 
supplied included only the General, six officers, 
two ladies, and two children (who could not be 
supposed to drink much wine,) making in all, 
for the purpose of this calculation, only ten per- 
sons. Among these ten persons were distri- 
buted, according to his former statement of the 
number of bottles in a fortnight, 19 bottles per 
day, one day with another ; this amounted near- 
ly to two bottles a piece, which he (Lord B.) 
was sure was as much as would satisfy the noble 
lord’s wishes, either for himself or any person 
in whom he was interested. Besides the wine, 
there was distributed 48 bottles of porter, which 
would be at the rate of three bottles a day to the 
party. From this statement he was convinced 
that their lordships would see there was no rea- 
son to complain of an inadequate or scanty sup- 
ply# Indeed, on the consideration of the whole 
case, he felt convinced, that the House would 
perceive no severity, no harshness, nothing but 
the enforcement of restrictions necessary for the 
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safe custody of our prisoner. The Gover no* 
could not support his authority, or execute his 
duty, in keeping these persons in his power, 
with fewer restrictions than he had enforced, of 
with greater lenity than he had shewn. It might 
be made a question, whether this person was to 
be detained at all ; but if he was to be detained, 
proper means ought to be taken to secure him, 
and proper vigilance employed to prevent his 
escape ; nor should any mistaken compassion 
be allowed to influence us to depart from this 
cautious aod prudent course. It, by our negli- 
gence, he was allowed to escape, we should 
not only incur the censure of those who now 
called for a relaxation of vigilance and restraint, 
but our conduct would be liable to misrepresen- 
tation : it would be asseited, that we intended 
to allow his enlargement for some purposes of our 
own ; and wc should be accused of acting under 
the most detestable hypocrisy, in first convey- 
ing him to that distant station, and in pretending 
to place him under restrictions, while we really 
wished his escape. Seeing, therefore, no ground 
for the motion, he would oppose it. 

The Marquis of Buckingham gave his noble 
friend, who brought forward this motion, the 
greatest credit for good intentions and upright 
views. Nobody who knew the pure and ho- 
nourable mind of his noble friend could for a 
moment doubt the integrity of his motives, or 
the laudable nature of the object which he pro- 
posed to accomplish ; notwithstanding this, he 
(Lord B.) lamented that his noble friend had 
taken his present course, because he was afraid 
that his motives, honouiable as they were, 
might be misrepiesented, and his conduct lead 
to misconception both in this country and over 
Europe. He confessed that he himself did not 
come to the consideiation of the subject with 
any of the feelings of his noble friend, or per- 
haps with those reelings that he ought to enter- 
tain. He was willing to allow that he did not 
possess a mind entirely unbiassed ; for, be it 
error, be it prejudice, or any feeling less defen- 
sible, he acknowledged that he could not bring 
hirnseh to view this person or his fate without 
considering him as the most bitter and rancorous 
enemy that this country ever had. The ques- 
tion, in this case, was confined within narrow 
limits. The policy of his imprisonment was 
now not before the House : that had already 
been decided on. If imprisoned, it was plain 
that he must be under restrictions of some kind 
or another, sufficient to guard against his es- 
cape. Would any person say that these restric- 
tions were more than necessary for their object l 
( Hear , hear,) Would any one say that he could 
be kept in safe custody without them ? ( Hear.) 
He (Lord B.) did not relieve so. For the unne- 
cessary severity of these restrictions, we had the 
authority of a paper signed Montholon. This 
paper was filled with complaints and accusations# 
Again 8t it we now had the evidence of his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers ; who, in a case of this kind, 
might be expected to be cautious, deliberate, 
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and guarded in their statements. Which was 
the House to believe— the Ministers of the 
Crown, with all their responsibility upon them, 
and speaking from the most minute informa- 
tion t or this prejudiced individual ? He could 
not hesitate for a moment. He did not think 
that Ministers could be disbelieved ; he did not 
see that it was possible to doubt their statements. 
(Hear.) He felt, that the paper which they had 
been called upon to answer was an additional in- 
sult to this country (hear, hear); proceeding from 
a person who had so often tried to insult it. He 
stated, “ that he was not the prisoner of Eng- 
land that he had not surrendered to us, but 
that he repaired voluntarily and freely to Eng- 
land, to place himself under its laws, and to en- 
joy its liberties. He stated, that he had the 
option of surrendering himself either to Austria, 
Russia, or Prussia ; and he invidiously insinuated 
that he would have found in any of those States 
a more honourable Deception, greater kindness, 
or more justice, thin with us. This he asserts 
with the iccolleciion of his former history be- 
fore his eyes. Had he tried the experiment he 
could not have found it successful. In Austria, 
instead of piotection, he must have met with 
the deep-rooted recollection of bioken treaties, 
and of wanton rggression— the trace of the ruin 
he had cieated, and the hatred of the people 
whom he had insulted. Had he sought an asy- 
lum in Russia, he would have found that the 
injustice of his invasion, and the burning of Mos- 
cow, were not forgotten by the inhabitants: — and 
had he endeavouicd to take refuge in Prussia 
he would have been execrated as the person 
who had plundered the kingdom, and insulted 
its beautiful cjueen. (Hear.) He stated, that 
if he had surrendered to the House of Lorraine, 
u the emperor would have recollected the rela- 
tions which religion and nature have formed be- 
tween a father and a son ; that he wou'd have 
recollected that he res*orcd him at Luneville, 
at Vienna, and had leceivcd protestations of his 
good-will at Dresden : tnat the Emperor Alex- 
ander would have recollected the ties of friend- 
ship contracted at Tilsit, and dui ing ten years 
of coi respond*. nee: and that upon his surrender 
to the King of Prussia, he would have recol- 
lected the protestations of attachment and sen- 
timents of gratitude that he testified to him in 
1812 .” But leaving out of his view all those 
who owed him such obligations, he chose to 
surrendei himself to this country, and his de- 
mands on our generosity weie ceitainly great, 
considering the grounds on which they were 
made, and the relation in which he stooa to us. 
He had restored, according to his own declara- 
tion, their crowns to the Sovereigns of each of 
the countries which he renounced, giving the 
preference to this : and what was the price he 
exacted from them for this kindness? Why, 
that they should join him in an alliance against 
that very country in which he took refuge, and 
which he afterwards abused. He now appealed 
to our feelings of compassion and justice, by 



telling us what stock of merits he had’ laid up 
with those whom he had prevailed upon to be- 
come our enemies, but to whom he did ntfjt 
choose to surrender ; and adduced, as chums cm 
our kindness, treaties that enforced the qOOti* 
nental system against us, and were intended for 
our commercial annihilation. Consideriiig thlt 
there was no ground for the present motion, 
considering the production of the papers ai per*, 
fectly uncalled for and unnecessary, he woufel 
join the noble secretary in opposing the motfcftr 
of his noble friend. He was of opinion that this 
person should be kept in close confinement, and 
that every restriction should be enforced, and 
every degree of vigilance exercised, that should 
be found necessary for that purpose. It was a 
piece of political justice that we owed to Eu- 
rope and the world. It taught a political lesson „ 
that should never be forgotten in this country 
or any other. 

Earl * Darn lea , having no hostility to Buo- 
naparte, yet allowed that his safe custody 
must be provided for ; but having, at the same 
time, a respect for the honour of the country, 
he thought no unnecessary severity should be 
employed. On both these points ne was per- 
fectly satisfied by the statement of the noble 
secretary. The motion of his noble friend had 
brought forward a sufficient answer to the ru- 
mours which were abroad, and a sufficient justi- 
fication of his Majesty's Ministers. He could 
not, therefore, agree with a noble marquis (Buck- 
ingham ), in lamenting that the discussion had 
taken place : on the contrary, he was obliged to 
his noble friend for a motion which was neces- 
sary to call forth so satisfactory a statement. 
He thought, however, after what had been said 
and after so much had been gained, that his no- 
ble friend should not press his motion. 

Lord Holland thought the charges were of 
such a kind and of such magnitude, that in op- 
position to one of his noble friends, he would 
persist in thinking, that they called for contra- 
diction ; and, in opposition to the other, that 
they were not yet sufficiently contradicted. 
That contradiction should rest, not on the de- 
claration of a Minister, but on documentary evi- 
dence. He (Lord H.) could not accept, there- 
fore, the compliments of the former to his mo- 
tives, while he lamented his conduct; nor the 
thanks of the latter, for the statement which 
he had given the noble secretary an opportunity 
of making, while he did not think that statement 
satisfactory. He (Lord II.) was not'disposed to 
pay much attention to tne construction that 
might be put on his motives ; both because he 
was conscious of their rectitude, and because, in 
obeying them, he was convinced he had done an 
essential service to his country. No praise on the 
goodness of the intentions by which he was ac- 
tuated would make him surrender the impression 
of the service he had accomplished. He njoiced 
that he had made a motion which produced a 
contradiction of charges that were injurious to 
the honour of the country. He should rejoice 
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still more that documents were produced 
disprove abuses; or if his exertions would tend 
if they existed, to correct them. He enjoyet 
the satisfaction of thinking, that there was on< 
indivyiual in the country who could not hea 
irnnKations on our national character withou' 
calling for inquiry, and giving an opportunity 
shewing their unfounded nature. (Hear, hear . 
The noble secretary had said, that those wh< 
were adverse to the confinement of Buonaparti 
at St. Helena, must necessarily be biassed ii 
judging of the degree of restraint necessary foi 
his safe custody. The noble secretary should 
at least give an opportunity of deciding whether 
too great severity had been used, by producing 
the documents he had moved for. He (Lord 
II.) neither approved of the spirit of that speech 
nor was convinced by its arguments. It seemed 
throughout to support the motion it was intend 
ed to oppose. He had contradicted the report: 
on which he proceeded, but would not produo 
evidence to lefute them. He (Lord Bathurst 
seemed to think, that the motion was one o] 
censure, and notofinquiry — one that assumed thi 
facts as true, instead of one that called for infor- 
mation. He had, therefore, answered his state 
ments as charges, and not as grounds for exami 
nation. He (Lord H.) moved for papers. Wha 
did the noble secretary do ? Instead of produ- 
cing them to Parliament, he read his own justifi- 
cation from them by extracts, while he refused 
to lay the documents themselves on the table of 
the House. This was the most extraordinary 
and unjustifiable conduct that ever existed : a 
mode of proceeding which, till within these ten 
or twelve years, was completely unknown— that 
a Minister should make use of documents not 
before the House, which he had an opportunity 
of quoting, stretching, or garbling, at his plea- 
sure. How did the noble secrctai y answer the 
changes? He refused the papers; and, as a 
man of wit and pleasantry, instead of allowing 
the justification of the absent to be heaid, he cut 
jokes upon an individual whose character and 
person were in his power. If this was his glory, 
if this was his triumph, he did not envy him, his 
feelings, or his taste. The noble secietary had 
denied the papers, on the allegation that it would 
be six months before they could be obtained 
from St. Helena; and during all that time the 
imputations against the Government would re- 
main uncontradicted: but what would he say to 
Buonaparte’s situation, against whom the noble 
secretary had not only stated things that could 
not be contradicted, hut on whom, in his ab- 
sence, he had even cut jokes. The whole tenour 
Ox the noble earl’s speech shewed the propriety 
of the present motion. lie (Lord Holland) never 
stated that the accounts were true ; and, indeed, 
he knew nothing about the statements that had 
been published, except that they were confirm- 
ed by private accounts from other quarters. He 
only said, that they required conti adiction ; and, 
however mtlch he might admire the speech of 
the noble earl, he did not think the contradiction 
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contained in it equal to a contradiction by docu- 
ments, If the charges were light and trivial, 
why did the noble secretary take such pains to 
refute them ? and if they were serious, why did 
he not give the means of icndering that refuta- 
tion most effectual, by producing the papers ? 
The contradiction should not rest on the breath 
of the noble lord. He (Lord H.) was not enti- 
tled, from the source whence he had received 
his information, to lay his authorities before the 
House; but notwithstanding the noble lord’s 
assertion, he still believed, that the sending of 
Buonaparte to St. Helena was a subject of dis- 
cussion with the Congress of Vienna. He had 
been told this circumstance before the battle of 
Waterloo, and he believed Buonaparte himself 
had heard of it. {A laugh from the Ministerial 
benches .) Gentlemen might think this very plea- 
sant : they might think, perhaps, that Buonapai te 
had himself suggested it; but how could lie 
have suggested it, unless he had heard that such 
an idea had been entertained ? This, however, 
was a point on which he would not enlarge, as 
it had no reference to his present motion ; m i- 
ther had his motion any reference to the memo- 
rial of Montliolon, or tne other papeis in publi- 
cation. All that he wanted was, recorded do- 
cuments against those mmours that affected the 
character of the country: all that he got was a 
speech of the noble loid instead of papers. 1 his 
speech might probably be as convincing to his 
(Lord Holland’s) mind and the House as the 
papers themselves ; but it could not be equally 
convincing to Europe and posterity. Will pos- 
terity and the world look upon statements from 
the mouth of the noble lord as of equal authori- 
ty with Parliamentary documents, although sub- 
stantially they might be the same? The only 
ground on wnich papers could be refused was, 
that the charges were too trivial to deserve in- 
quiry. He was far from thinking them of such 
a nature: they appeared to him to be of the 
greatest importance ; and he could by no mean ; 
agree in what seemed to be the sentiments of his 
noble friend (the Marquis of Buckingham), that 
now he was sent there, it \\ as of no consequence 
how he was treated. Ilis noble friend had al- 
luded to Austria, Pmssia, and Russia, as states in 
which he ould not find an rrylum : but (and it 
was another ground of t lie present motion) he 
should not be suiprisul if a foreign power, af- 
fecting popularity, should make a remonstrance 
Dn the subject of his treatment. The speech of 
the noble earl would not be so good an answer to 
iuch a remonstrance as the papers : still less 
would it be as good, if Buonaparte should hap- 
>en to expire while these rumours were yet in 
xistence. The noble carl had dwelt with much 
Peasantry on a person who was absent, and could 
iot defend himself; and had taken up the de- 
ence of Sir Hudson Lowe, as one who was ex- 
posed to the plots of his prisoner on the island, 
nd to the suspicions of the people at home, 
wen the strictest confinement of his captive 
:ould not, it seems, relieve his fears ; indeed he 
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probably would be u afraid of this gunpowder 
Percy, though he were dead.” Looking at it 
as a point of taste and feeling, he could not ad- 
mire the attempt to turn into ridicule the effu- 
sions even of ill humour; for, Qod knows, ill 
humour might be pardoned in a man who had 
met such dreadful reverses : and, however suc- 
cessful such an attempt might be, he should be 
sorry to have produced an effect by such means. 
He still adhered to the propriety of his motion, 
as he had seen and heard nothing to make it un- 
necessaiy. — The motion was then negatived 
without a division. 

PROTEST. 

House of Lords , March 18 , 1817 . 

Against not agreeing to an Address for Papers 
icspecting the Peisonal Treatment of Buona- 
paite. 

Dissentient, VASSALL HOLLAND. 

LAUDERDALE. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Tuesday , March 18 . 

Irish Police Bill.] Mr. Peel brought in his 
Bill for the better preservation of the peace in 
1 1 eland, and for the regulation of the Police. 
(See page 504 .) 

New Street Bill.] Mr. Huskisson rose, to 
move for leave to bring in a Bill, to alter and en- 
large the poweis of the 54 th ol the King. By 
the act which had been passed for building what 
was called the New Street, the Commissioners 
weic authoiized to raise the sum of ooo,ooo/.for 
the purpose of m iking purchases, compensating 
individuals whose pioperty was affected, &c. 
It was necessui}, of coui sc, to look to some of 
lie opulent corporate bodies of this metropolis, 
rm the obtaining of that loan, and the Corpora- 
tion of the Royal Exchange Assuiance had 
ugieed to lend 300,000/. with an understanding, 
that they should be at liberty, when called upon 
for the other 300,000/., to advance it or not, as 
they might judge expedient. They were pre- 
\ ented, Iiowevei , by an act of William and Mary, 
under which they held their chatter, from lend- 
ing any money to the Crown upon any Crown 
lands, or upon any security of the Crown, which 
was not subject to thecontroulof Ruliament; and 
in consequence of that provision, an exception 
was inti oduced into the New StKet Act, to ena- 
ble the C01 poration to advance die sum in question. 
They have been lately called upon to cxeicise 
their option with regard to die other 300 , 000/., 
and had declined to lend it ; but an arrangement 
had been made widi the Bank of England, who 
had agieed to make the loan. They, however, 
weie tied down by their charter to die same li- 
mitations as the Royal Exchange Assurance 
Company, and the object of the Bill which he 
intended to bring in, was to secure them from 
any penalty which diey might otherwise be lia- 
ble to. He could not state, as a matter of cer- 
tainty, diat the (>00,000/. would be sufficient to 
complete the piojected plan, but according to 
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the information he had received from those who 
were more competent to judge, he had every 
reason to believe that it would. The hon. mem- 
ber then made his motiorr, and leave was given 
accordingly. +*< 

Welsh Judges.] Mr. Calcraft moved fcr a 
writ for the election of a new member to tfef ve 
in the present Parliament, for the Borough Jtf 
Bridpoit, in the room of Mr. Serjeant Best, who 
had accepted the office of one of the Justice* 
of the Great Sessions of Wales. 

Sir S. Romilly observed, that he could not help 
taking this opportunity of calling die attention 
of die House to the distinction made between 
the English and Welch Judges with regard to 
the capacity of sitdngin that House. The con- 
stituents of the learned gentleman himself had 
nothing to complain of, as it remained to them to 
determine whether their representative was likely 
to be as attentive to their interests after as before 
his acceptance of this office : but the point was 
of great constitutional importance; and he had 
never been able to understand at what period 
diis difference between English and Welch 
Judges originated. The latter had duties equal- 
ly arduous, although not so frequendy exercised 
as those of the former ; they had to sit in judg- 
ment in cases affecting the property, reputation, 
and lives of his Majesty’s subjects. The due 
exercise of their functions required the same ge- 
neral qualifications, the same impartiality of cha- 
racter, and the same abstinence from party con- 
flicts. He was, he confessed, at a loss to deter- 
mine how such an irregularity could have ever 
have ciept into the Constitution. The fact, 
however, unfortunately was, that they were con- 
sidered not professional, but political offices; 
and were, he had reason to believe, not in 'die 
ift of the Lord Chancellor, but of the First Lord 
of the Treasury. He spoke from a recollection 
of information communicated to him many years 
ago, on the expression of his surprise at some for- 
mer appointments ; and he was inclined to think 
that this information was correct. These observa- 
ions were evidendy not directed against the re- 
cent appointment of die learned sergeant, whose 
great practice and long experience fully qualified 
him in those respects for the situation. Whatever 
regret, however, the House might feel at the ab- 
sence of his talents, he did not think it could be 
attended with much surprise. It could not have 
failed to have attracted notice, that the hon. and 
earned gent, had some time since changed his 
original seat on the opposition benches, tor one 
which might be legarded neutral territory; 
and that he had subsequently removed to one 
which was not only nearer to, but was the very 
threshold of the Treasury. ( A laugh J The 
House, he thought, were bound to tike into its 
consideration tne propriety of suffering any man 
to unite in himself the characters of a Member of 
Parliament and of a Judge. In point of practi- 
cal consequence, it was undeniable that those 
honourable members always placed implicit con* 
fidence in the Ministeis of the Crown. He bad 
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heard of many visionary projects for Parlia- other ; he could not execute his (unctions an 
men tar y Reform, and he was sorry that such Chief Justice of Chester without foregoing his 
ideas had been entertained ; but of practical and duty as Attorney-General. It was directly con- 
moderate Reform, he had always been a support- trary to the spirit of the Constitution, wnenso- 
er, both in the House, and before he had the ho- ever the practice had commenced, that persons 
nour to enter it; nor could he imagine any plan holding judicial ofEccs should possess seats in 
of Reform more practical and moderate, nor one that House; and he now gave notice of a mo- 
calculated to give more general satisfaction, than tion after the Easter holidays, for disqualifying 
the rendering ineligible those persons whose of- them to continue members any longer . — {Heart 
Sees necessarily made them dependent on the hear.) 

Ministers of the Ciown, and more especially all Sir S. Romllly observed, that since the hon. 
those who held judicial appointments. (Hear, and learned gentleman had been Chief Justice of 
hear.) Chester, some causes had been tried, in which 

Mr. Abercromhy adverted to the fact, that his the Crown had a great interest, relating to De- 
Majesty’s Attorney- General held the office of Jamere Forest ; the hon. and learned gentleman 
Chief Justice of tne county Palatine of Ches- very propel ly abstained from sitting, and they 
ter. He understood that many persons had been wci e tt iea by another judge, but the consequence 
airestedfor treasonable practices within that hon. was, the Crown could not have the assistance 
and learned gentleman’s jurisdiction, probably which it ought to have had from the hon. and 
by his advice and instiuctions; and if he after- learned gentleman’* talents, 
wards should sit to try them in his judicial capaci- The Attorney-General explained, and re- 

ty, the House could not but feel how inconsistent marked, that if any sin Were committed by 
such a course would be with all the notions of holding two offices, it was a sin which two of 
justice entertained in this country. On the other the gieatest legal chaiacters in this country had 
hand, if the Attorney-General did not try them, committed, the late Lord Kenyon and Lord 
then the Crown would be deprived of the benefit Loughborough. The motion was then agreed 
of his talents and assistance. 


He might mention to. 


die conduct of an hon. gent. (Mr. Adam), who, Lotteries.] Mr. Lyttelton rose, in pui suance 
when appointed to a judicial situation in a distant of notice, to call the attention of the House to 
part of tne kingdom, immediately resigned the the dangerous, immoral, and fraudulent mode of 
office he held, as Attorney-General to the Duke raising money upon the people by way of Lot- 
of Cornwall, purely on the ground that he con- teries. The piejudices that prevailed against a 
sidered the two functions incompatible. In what subject of this kind were veiy stiong at this 
he had stated, he was sure he only spoke the moment ; indeed, he lamented to say, that there 
sentiments of a numerous class of persons of the was a gieat inattention on the part of ptr- 
profession to which he had the honour of be- sons botli within and without that House, to 
longing. |.every thing that related to the raising of money. 

The Attomcy-Generalsaid, the hon. and learn- It was necessai y, no doubt, that money should 
ed gent, was completely mistaken in supposing, be raised to support the expenses of the State ; 
that any thing so indecent would be committed but the utmost jealousy should be entertained 
as that, he, the King’s Attorney-General, would by the people, and particularly by those who 
direct prosecutions which he should afterwards represented them in that House, that no taxes 
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was quite certain he should not hear a syllable should be adopted which would lead to the de- 
upon the subject (except what might be matter struction of the morals of the, community.— 
of public notoriety) till he arrived there. In the ( Hear.) H could not have escaped the notice 
last sessions at Chester, several persons were of almost every gentleman, that it was usual to 
tried for a conspiracy, but of which he knew no consider .bis subject as a sort of joke. The 
thing, until the matter was opened before him ] right hon. gentleman opposite (the Chancellor 
by the indictments and the same course would be |of the Exchequer) and those who sat beside 
pursued on the present occasion, ifthefact should him, had been used to say, “You only find 
qe as stated by the hon. and learned gent. He fault with the iottery-puffi this excited a 
should consider himself, or any other indivi- laugh, and then the matter dropped. He was 
dual, unworthv to hold a situation under the fully persuaded, therefore, it iflust be the effect 
Grown, if he could advise prosecutions, which i of evidence that would get the better of the ha- 
were subsequently to be tried by him. Were (bitual prejudice on this subject. Amongst the 
such a necessity inevitable, he should hold him- different expedients that were resorted to for 
•elf bound to resign one or other of the offices, raising money, it was said, that the Lottery was 
Mr. Ponsonhy said, the speech 8f the hon. and the only one to which the people cheerfully as- 
learned gent, bad proved beyond the possibility isented, because it was a voluntary, and not a 
of doubt, that the two offices of Attorney-Gene- compulsory tax ; but what had the two Cont- 
is and of Chief Justice of Chester were incom- mittees, who were appointed at different pe- 
patible. He could not, in fact, do his duty in I riods, to inquire into the consequences of this 
the one capacity, but by neglecting it in the {species of taxation reported to the House? 


upon the subject (except what might be matt 
of public notoriety) till he arrived there. In the 
last sessions at Cnester, several persons were , 
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They bad stated, that this system was radically 
vicious • that it was as improvident as it was 
immoral ; and, in the last place, that the man- 
ner of raising money was, on all accounts, ob- 
jectionable. ( Hear t hedr.) On an average of 
the last five years, the sum derived from this 
source, did not exceed 550,000/. He believed, 
however, that this estimate was a good deal 
more than it really produced ; but, certainly, in 
the List year, it could not be rated higher than 
500,000/. This sumwas raised on the public 
at a very enormous expense; indeed, it cost 
more in collecting than it brought into the Ex- 
chequer. The right hon. gentleman (the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer) had taken some pains 
in promoting religious societies; he had at- 
tended bible meetings, and made some eloquent 
speeches on religion and morality : he had pro- 
fessed the most lively interest for the comforts 
of the poor : but what did all this amount to ? 
What would the House of Commons think, 
what could the people, what could the right 
hon. gentleman himself think, of these gambling 
sptcul.itions ? Did this system accoid with his 
pure notions of morality? He asked the tight 
hon. gentleman, how he could reconcile it to 
his conscience as a Chiisim, and a Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, to raise money in such a 
mannei ? As to the Secrctai v of the Lottci y, 
he defied the right hon. gentleman to find any 
pet son of high char.ictei at the b v Iio would 
accept of that o/lice. Thv consequent was, 
that the powers of the ce would alwavo oe 
abused. The Lord or, a most active and 
discet ning magistrate, h 1 informed Inn (Mr. L.) 
that the evils arising f* jm this s* tcics of gamb- 
ling, weie increasing His authority could not 
be received otherwise than with the greatest at- 
tention, especially as the city of London had 
petitioned stiongly and unanimously against the 
system; and, indeed, if this public nuisance 
were ever abated, he believed it would be by the 
testimony of the whole country, embodied 
against it in petitions. No Lotteiies had been 
drawn in Ireland for 16 years. However, thete 
needed not this additional argument — the system 
was radically bad; and he felt convinced, that 
if he could oe instrumental in suppressing the 
nuisance, he should be doing a service to the 
country. It was true, that money must be found 
for the necessities of the State, but he thought 
the 500,000/. now raised by the way of Lot- 
teries, might be taken out of the pockets of the 
people honestly, and without deception; and 
sure he was that the State could never be saved 
by crooked means. (Hear, hear.) He there- 
fore begged to submit to the House resolutions 
nearly the same as those he had offered last 
year* but a little softened down in the expres- 
sion : 1st. That by the system of State Lotte- 
ries, a spirit of gambling was promoted destruc- 
tive to the morals of the people, and detrimental 
to the revenue of the country. 2d. Tliat this 
House will no longer authorize the existence of 
State Lotteries. 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer, observing 
that the hon. gentleman had admitted that the 
House could not easily give up one of the* avail* 
ably means of the country towards the support 
of its revenue, hoped the House would consider 
that point well ; for, unless they weighed* the 
point well before they relinquished any source 
of revenue, the situation of the country would 
be most alarming. In the measure itself* he 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer) could see oa 
principle wrong, unless we were to maintain* 
that all the games of chance were inadmissible; 
a position which had nevei been maintained by 
die strictest moralists. If, then, games of 
chance were defensible on any occasion, it was 
surely when they contributed to the necessities 
of die State. Admitting, however, that the ex- 
istence of the Lottery in some degree ea«* 
couraged gambling, it was to be considered* 
whether die suppression of the Lottery would 
not increase rather than diminish that vice 
among the people. It was known that, in pro- 
portion as Lotteries were withdrawn, the perni- 
cious system of Litde-goes increased ; and one 
good effect of the Lottery was, that it kept up 
a number of persons who were interested in the 
prevention of these Litde-goes. If the Lotteries^ 
were themselves suppressed, it was true, we 
should hear little of gambling among the poorer 
classes, though it might be carried on to a much 
greater extent. Already it had been found very 
difficult to prevent the sale of Foreign Lottery 
Tickets: and they would be bought by thou* 
sands if the Home Lottery were ever to make 
way for them. The effect of Lotteries in Ire- 
land had been so much more pernicious than in 
England, that it was found expedient to sup- 
press them there. {Hear, hear .) But the per- 
sons foimeilv employed, had only received the 
allowances they were entitled to on the Union* 
and when any vacancy had occurred, it had not 
been filled up, so that the whole system there 
would soon be extinct. The city of London 
had lately petitioned against Lotteries, but their 
sci uples were of a very late date ; for it was 
not long since they had procured an act for* 
effecting some improvements by way of a Lot- 
tery, in which the value of the prizes had been 
nfinitely more exaggerated than it ever had 
been in any State Lottery. One prize in the 
City Lottery, estimated at 25,000/. nad sold for 
no more than 7 , 000 /. ^The practical question 
or the House to consider was, whether a reve- 
nue of 500 , 000 /. pet annum could be given up 
without any proposal for a substitute : that re- 
venue, too, at present was paid voluntarily ; and 
it was clear that it could not be added to the 
taxes, without materially adding to the distress 
of the country. He trusted, therefore, that the 
House would concur with him in voting against 
the resolutions. 

Sir 5. Romilly had hoped, that instead of 
ridiculing the changed opinions of the city of 
London, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would also have changed his own* as to the 
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r m of Lotteries, and that he would have 
toned it. All that was said was, that 
we could not aflbrd to give up this part of 
the revenues but least of all, he (Sir S. R.) 
thought, could we afford to give up what con- 
cerned the morals and the honest industry of the 
people. The argument on the profits of the 
Lottery was to be placed against the losses of 
the revenue, occasioned by the deterioration of 
the habits of numbers of rieople, who were ren- 
dered a burden instead of a benefit to the com- 
munity, and who thereby added to the enormous 
amount of the poor-rates. The evils spread 
through every village in the country, where 
persons were employed in posting up bills to 
attract poor miserable creatures, and inflame 
them with the hope of sudden wealth. He could 
wish the Report of 1808 had been reprinted. 
The facts proved to the Committee shewed, that 
butchers, bakers, and others, found their trades 
diminish during the Lottery, while that of the 
pawnbrokers increased. Women were allured, 
and spent the hard earnings of industrious hus- 
bands, and pawned their clothes and those of 
their children. Some witnesses spoke strongly of 
the heart-breaking scenes of misery they had seen 
•—of the total mss of all domestic comforts 
occasioned— of families convened from so- 
ciality into strife— of husbands driven to 
despair, and running away and leaving their 
families on the . parish — of numbers, through 
this fatal propensity, being di iven to mad-houses, 
and of many suicides committed. The Ordinary 
°f Newgate stated, that, by the confessions of in- 
dividual criminals, a large proportion of them 
traced their ill fate to practices in the Lottery. 
Merchants’ clerks and voung men of decent habits 
were seduced frequently into acts of dishonesty, 
and ruined by it. It was not enough to ascribe the 
evils to the former insurances : they still con- 
tinued, fiom the temptation and seauctions to 
buy shares. Not only other poorer classes, but 
private soldiers were drawn in and ruined. The 
nature of these allurements might be seen in the 
advertisements in the newspapers, which con- 
tained the strongest moral poison, and the most 
diabolical arts to seduce even boys.— Part of 
some of these he read. — Under the title of 
Christmas boxes, one of them stated, that a 
careful lad had not spent his money in amuse- 
ments, but ventured in the lottery by buying 
two sixteenths ; that thereby he got a capital 
prize, and had bee ome an opulent merchant in 
London. Another said, that a poor public- 
house lad had gained 1 , 200 /., and was living in 
retirement ; but that now 2,soo /. might be ac- 
quired for a similar chance. Another stated 
that the milk-woman had come in for a little oi 
the cream of the lottery by a sixteenth share of a 
prize of 20j000/« ^ Another seneme was ad- 
dressed to the soldiers, respecting a supplemen 
tarv lottery; and they were tc Id, that officers 
had got 2,500/. and 3000/., and privates 600/. 
The Chancellor uf the Exchequer might laugh 
at all thift, and treat the opinions of others con- 
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temptuously. Knowing the private virtues of 
that right hon. gentleman, he must say, that his 
conduct excited his astonishment. He could 
not exactly tell what to make of the seeming 
incongruity of the right hon. gentleman’s ap- 
pearance on one day, taking the lead in a Bible 
Society, and on anotner, meeting a set of Lottery 
contractors. The matter seemed unaccountable. 
He wished the right hon. gentleman to listen 
to what he said. Jt would be good for persons 
holding high stations, which gave them so 
much influence over the condition of their 
Fellow-creatures, to see personally the miseries 
Mothers. If the right hon. gentleman enteied 
the poor-houses, he would see the numbers of 
miserable, diseased, and squalid objects s in the 
mad-houses he would see the agonizing wretches ; 
and in dungeons he would find honest unfortu- 
nate individuals, of whom a great part had been 
led to wretchedness through the temptation 
of lotteries. Many, after spending all they 
had of their own, and all they could borrow, 
became at last victims to public justice. These 
results had been proved. Could the right ho- 
nourable gentleman see these things, it was 
not in his nature for him to persevere. It was 
to be hoped that the House would redeem its 
character. The restrictions on the lottery were 
quite insufficient. It was easy to undei stand 
that there might exist great e\ ils which could 
not be suppiessed. In natural vices we could 
only correct, but in the lottery we created the 
vice, which might, as was said, be less now 
than formerly, though he (Sir S. Rethought the 
evil increased ; and that, if it should appear less 
this year, it might arise only fiom want of 
means in the public. He should not, however, 
be surprised if the lottery tiade increased, for 
distressed persons were led to sacrifice what 
remained to them by vain hopes. He could 
have nothing new to offer in objection to lotte- 
ries : the evils were well known ; and he could 
only repeat objections formerly stated. He 
trusted his hon. friend would persevere. If he 
did not- he (Sir S. R.) would; and the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer should hear all the ob- 
jections re-stated, whenever he proposed a 
measure so injurious to the best interests of die 
country. 

Mr. J. JV. Ward observed, that it was a serious 
question how to supply the sum of 500,000/. 
to the revenue, if it v/ere deducted by refusing 
the lottery. In balancing the evils, it might ap- 
pear better to continue the system at present 
than to impose 500,000/. of fresh taxes. He 
was ready, however, to admit that a lottery, as 
an ordinary resource, was a shameful one for a 
moral and religious nation. It was injurious to 
the principles and practice of industry and eco- 
nomy. By approving die Saving Banks, Parlia- 
ment told the people to be industrious and 
frugal ; but, through the lottery contractors, 
they told them to come and buy a sixteenth, to 
sell their clothes, and their little all, and try the 
chance of becoming rich, and thus be drunk and 
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lazy all the rest of their lives. (Hear.) Thi 
was really the spirit of the language. It re- 
minded one of the choice of Hercules. Vice 
and virtue were both represented. The people 
were asked for two things quite contrary tc 
each other. He could wish that the end oi 
lotteries was looked to by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer; and thought that their abolition 
would be found a necessary boon to the honour 
and morality of the Legislature and the country, 

Mr. IVilberforce said, the arguments used foi 
the lottery might be brought to justify any othe; 
practices ; such as the Farming of the publi< 
stews, by which peihaps 500,000/. might be 
obtained. It was surprising to hear virtue prais- 
ed and recommended, and wickedness allowed 
and encouraged at the same time : or to hear 
of the taking a profitable patronage of vice. 
It was high time to put an end to a system 
which had so long been a disgrace to Parlia- 
ment, and tended to the ruin of the country 
The lottery annually sowed the seeds of the 
gambling pi inciple. It was most unjustly called 
a voluntary contribution. Voluntary! From 
persons who, in this gambling, were leading 
themselves perhaps to the gallows ! Every real 
friend the man had in the world was looking at 
him with concern, and all his dearest relatives 
and connexions tiying, in vain piobably, to 
dissuade him from it : but the poor unfortunate 
creature was seduced to his ruin ; and this was 
called his voluntary contribution ! After the 
attacks made upon it, it was impossible this sys- 
tem could remain, for it could not be justified. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Lord Castlereagh said, his hon. fi iend with 
his eloquence, might paint a sad pictuic of the 
misery and ciimes n ailting fioin revenue drawn 
from various articles of consumption, not only 
from lotteries, bat such as the sale of intoxicating 
spirits. How would the principle tmerate if push- 
ed to extremes ? He might call tne attention of 
the House to the cases of drunken frenzy, in 
which his moial mind and ingenuity would ex- 
cite their feelings ; but they must take a larger 
view, they must see whether the count! y could 
afford the loss of revenue. If the lottei y was a 
malum in sc , then the House should be decisive ; 
but if its evils were only to be traced in its effects, 
he must compare the quantum of good widi 
the quantum of evil, and not be governed merely 
by feeling. He should like to hear whether the 
eloquent and astute hon. gentlemen, who would 
thus abandon one kind ofrevenue,\y ere ready to 
substitute corresponding taxes: if such were 
proposed, the House would hear injurious re- 
presentations of their hardship and inquisitorial 
tendency. He readily admitted, that many 
evils resulted from the* effects of lotteries to 
individuals ; but he considered many of the 
attacks on the system as extreme exaggera- 
tions. Lotteries had been common to all coun- 
tiies, and we were not yet so very much wiser, 
or more virtuous than others, as to lay them 
aside on mere speculative grounds. He did not 
Vor,. L 
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wish to look at a lottery as a permanent source, 
and should be gratified to take away all taxation 
of a doubtful character; but if the House lis- 
tened to the arguments o£ gentlemen, and de- 
prived the country of 500 , 000 /. of revenue, they 
would find as many criticisms on any substitute 
that could be proposed ; and thus they might 
shake the system of our finances to its very 
foundation. He concluded by moving the pre- 
vious question. 

Lord A. Hamilton commented on the noble 
lord’s distinction between things evil in them- 
selves and evil in their effects. If our finances 
were in such a distressed state under the noble 
lord’s and his colleagues’ auspices, their con- 
duct must have occasioned it. When millions 
were squandered away without inquiry, it did 
not occur to the noble lord that the day would 
come when he would be compelled to sell the 
character of the House and the comfort of the 
country for 500 , 000 /. from the lottery. 

Mr. Morland believed, that if we abolished 
lotteries, other countries would be found to 
follow our example. The mischiefs of lotteries 
in Paris were greater even than here. An author 
had stated, that an official person told him that 
in Paiis the lottery had occasioned 100 suicides 
in one year. A lottery was now set up in 
Spain, on what was called the English principle. 
The Spanish King looked to this countiy, not 
to copy toleration or trial by jury, but pitched 
upon our lottery as an example to follow. 
(Hear, hear.} He had seen lottery invitations 
stuck up in little villages, directing applications 
to the postmasters in the neighbourhood. At 
this moment, pending the assizes, the proclama- 
tion against vice and immorality was read at 
the same time that the King’s postmaster was 
seducing the people to gambling. 

Mr. Thompson thought lotteries injurious to 
the revenue. Even Mr. Bish said, that the six 
lotteries outran the public, and gave them no 
time to breathe, though they kept them in per- 
petual expectation. Mr. Hale had given strong 
Facts of the distresses from the lotteries in Spi- 
ulfiilds. There were no such things as fair 
otteries : they were frauds and cheats, which 
destroyed the moral bonds and ties of society. 
The Report of die Committee of 1803 gave full 
'nforniation on the subject. 

Mr. Bennet alluded to the case of two sisters 
vhom he had seen in the House of Correction 
or perjury, and who, he had no doubt, had 
icen the cause of much mischief to many inno- 
:ent pei sons. 

Mr. Lyttelton briefly replied. He denied 
>oth the moral pi inciple and policy of lotteries, 
^hich tended to dry up the springs of in- 
ustiy. If the 500,000/. must be had, he had 
athei it should be piocuied by borrowing than 
>y swindling. 

A division then took place, w hen die numbers 
vere — # 

For the motion, 26; Against it, 7S; Ma- 
ority, 47 . 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Wednesday , March 19. 

Witnesses were examined on Bayley’s Di- 
vorce Bill ; and, on the motion of Lora Rolle, 
the evidence was ordered to be printed, and 
taken into further consideration on Tuesday 
next. 

The Mutiny Bill was read a second time, and 
ordered to be committed to-morrow. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Wednesday , March 19. 

New Street Bill.1 Mr. Huskisson brought 
in the New Street Bill, which was read a first, 
and ordered to be read a second time on Friday 
next. 

Duties on Rice.] Mr. Lushington pre- 
sented an account of the duties on rice imported 
for the year ending the 1st of January, 1817 ; 
and remarked, that as some misapprehension 
had gone abroad with respect to the continuance 
of the suspension of those duties, it might be 
proper to state, that the suspension, as applied 
to America, would cease on the 5th of Apiil, 
1818, and as applied to the Ea$t Indies, at the 
end of the year 1818. 

Lunatic Asylum*.] Lord Binning moved 
for and obtained leave to bring in a bill, to pro- 
vide for the establishment of Lunatic Asylums 
in Scotland* It was proposed to extend the 
advantages of the bill introduced by his right 
hon. friend (Mr. Rose) to that part of the 
country ; and it would be recollected, that that 
measure was founded upon the Report of a 
Committee detailing instances of inhumanity and 
suffering, on which it must always be painful, 
and was now unnecessary, to dwell. It was the 
duty of the House, however, always to bear 
them in mind, so far as tOjguard effectually 
against their recurrence. 

The question was then put, and carried. 

Welsh Judges.] Mr. Ponsonby gave notice, 
that on the 2$md of April next, he should move 
ibr leave to bring in a bill to extend the provi- 
sions of the Act of Anne, incapacitating certain 
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officers to sit in that House, to every person 
holding the situation of a Welsh Judge. 

South America.] Mr. Brougham rose, in 
pursuance of notice, to call the attention of 
the House to the present state of the Spanish 
and Portuguese governments in South America. 
The facts which he had heard were these : — 
About eight months ago an expedition had 
been sent from Rio-Janeiro to Monte-Video; 
part of the troops went by land, and part by 
sea: and, when they joined, they took up a 
strong position against that city. When the 
last accounts came away, they were either 
actually besieging it, or threatening to commence 
the attack. He had heard, that the Spanish 
Government had agreed to cede Monte-Video 
to Portugal, in exchange for Olivenza. Now, 
he maintained, that Monte-Video did npt be- 
long to Spain, but to die independent party ; or, 
as they were sometimes improperly called, the 
revolted provinces, which had conquered it be- 
fore the restoration of Ferdinand ; and therefore 
Ferdinand could have no right to dispose of it. 
Be this as it may, a force of 10,000 Portuguese 
troops were now under the walls of the place. 
For the success of the independent part of South 
America almost all men were now putting up 
their prayers ; but it could hardly be supposed 
that this expedition was going on against Monte- 
video without the sanction of the Spanish Go- 
vernment. This was of the more importance, 
as the convention between Spain and Portugal 
was said to have been executed with the con- 
nivance of our agents, and that Lord Bcrcsford 
was generalissimo of the Portuguese army 
when that expedition sailed. If these facts 
were true, it was extraordinary that no notice 
had been taken in the House of this expedition ; 
but, he trusted, that Ministers would be able to 
give a satisfactory explanation to the country, 
as to the conduct of our agents, civil and mili- 
tary ; and nothing would be more gratifying 
than to hear, that this countiy had not, by its 
agents, been privy to this convention. He 
should therefore move, “ That an humble ad- 
dress be presented to the Prince Regent, praying 
that there be laid before the House, copies of 
any treaties or conventions relative to the ces- 
sion oi Monte-Video to Portugal ; and of any 
correspondence respecting the same, so far as 
such correspondence could be communicated 
without injury to the public service.” 

Lord Castlereagh said, that this Government 
was in no degree party to any foreign treaty 
on this subject ; but had remained quite neutral. 
As to Marshal Bcresford, his duties ought not 
to be confounded with those of a British officer. 
While he was in the service of the Crown of 
Portugal, he must not be considered as acting 
for this country. He should consider it a great 
breach of duty on the part of that gallant officer, 
while he was acting in the Portuguese service, 
if he were to communicate their intentions to 
this Government. However, if we considered 
the relations between Spain and Portugal, it 
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was not probable that any such treaty could 
have been made ; but, whether this were to be 
regarded as a South American question, or as 
one relating to Europe, he should deprecate the 
discussion m its present shape ; and could not 
think it consistent with his public duty to lay 
any documents before the House. 

Mr. Brougham believed, that, as between 
the Courts of Lisbon and Madrid, there might 
be no such treaty s but he meant, that such a 
treaty had been entered into between the Courts 
of Madrid and Rio Janeiro. 

Lord Castlereagh observed again, that it was 
not probable any such treaty had been made. 

Mr. Brougham was glad to hear that nothing 
had been done, either directly or indirectly, on 
the part of this Government, relative to this 
convention ; but what the noble lord had said 
as to Lord Beresford ought to apply to all other 
officeis. If our officeis acting in tne service of 
Old Spain were not to be blamed, he should 
wish to know, whether officers serving in the 
revolted provinces, as they were called, were 
to be blamed ? Was it not true, that up to the 
embaikation of these 10,000 men, Lord Beres- 
ford was actively engaged in their organization ? 

Mr. Lamb said, if a British officer of his dis- 
tinction had acted in this manner, he must be 
supposed to have acted in conjunction with the 
Government. 

Lord Castlereagh replied, that, according to 
the geneial Jaw of nations. Lord Beresford must 
be considered as acting in the service of the 
Crown of Portugal, ana was not at liberty to 
disclose theii opeiations to any other power. 

Mr. Ponsonby then asked, whether it were true, 
that this Government had interfered with the 
United States, as to the conduct which its citizens 
ought to puisue towards the Spanish provinces ? 

Lord Castlereagh said, the measures adopted 
by North America had been taken solely and 
exclusively upon her own views, without any 
communication with his Majesty’s Ministers. 

Mi . Ponsonby then called the attention of the 
House to a Treaty signed at Madrid in July 
1814, between his Britannic Majesty and Ferdi- 
nand VII., in the third aiticle of which it was 
stated; that M his Britannic Majesty being an- 
xious that the distuibances existing in the Spa- 
nish Colonies should cease, and that the sub- 
jects should return to their obedience to their 
lawful Sovereign, engaged to prevent his sub- 
jects from furnishing any arms to these rebel- 
lious Colonies.” Now, if the neutrality was 
strict, where was the use of this article f If a 
neutrality was at all stipulated, justice required 
that that neutrality should be impartially and 
faithfully observed, and if we, as this article 
obviously implied, gave, as we did there by 
our engagement, such encouragement to Spain 
to persevere in the war with her colonies, 
he was at a loss to see where was the strict- 
ness and impartiality of this neutrality. To 
tell one that they shall succeed, and to tell the 
other that they must fail, was not neutrality. 
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He observed that this Treaty had been signed 
by Sir H. Wellesley, and he hereby give notice 
of his intention on the 23d of April to move for 
copies of all instructions sent to ‘Sir H. Wellesley, 
ana on which he acted in that Treaty. 

Lord Castlereagh was astonished the right 
hon. gentleman had not noticed this arable 
sooner, as it had lain on the table for above two 
years. All that was meant by neutrality was, 
that no force should be used by us on either 
side, and the object of that article was to ex- 
press a wish to see unity restored. 

Mr. Ponsonby did not know of the existence 
of this treaty till a day or two ago, as it had 
never been noticed in the House as other trea- 
ties were, by addresses and other measures on 
it ; but this did not prevent the question being 
as open as if the House had only been told of 
the treaty being yesterday brought down. 

Mr. Brougham said, that the 2d article was 
equally worthy of notice, id which his Catholic 
Majesty, aware of the inhumanity and injustice 
of the Slave Trade, declared he should consider 
it with due deliberation. But how had that 
article been fulfilled ? Since that, 20,000 slaves 
had been imported into Cuba, and 40,000 into 
the dominions of his Portuguese Majesty. He 
wished to know whether any correspondence 
had taken place on this article, so important as 
it was in every point of view to the friends of 
truth, justice, and humanity, whose anxious wish 
was that every where that infamous and exe- 
crable traffic should be abolished, and no traces 
of it left on the face of the globe ? 

Lord Castlereagh could not give any final 
answer, as the negotiations were still pending. 

Here the conveisation dropped, and Mr. 
Brougham withdrew his motion. 
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Thursday , March 20. 

Seditious Meetings.] The order of the day 
for the second leading of the Seditious Meetings 
Bill being read, 

Lord Sidmouth rose. — It was not his intention 
to detain the House long, as he understood that 
any objections that might be made would "go 
rather to some of the provisions of the bill than 
to its principle. Since the outrage against the 
Prince Regent, and the Report of tneir lord- 
ships’ Committee, three bills had passed the 
Legislature — one for giving his Royal Highness 
the same protection as his Majesty had, and ren- 
dering the provisions of a former Act perpetual 
as to both ; another to punish, with greater seve- 
rity than before, any attempt to seduce soldiers 
ana pilors from their allegiance ; and a third, for 
detaining in custody ceitain persons suspected of 
being concerned in treasonable practices. With 
respect to the first of these acts, it would have 
been wise and proper to pass it, though the 
circumstances which had occasioned the passing 
of the other had not existed. The third but 
was founded on the information which the Exe- 
Y2 
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entire Government had laid before their lord- 
ships' Committee ; and on which the Committee 
had reported, that there existed a traitorous 
conspiracy for the subversion, by means of a 
general insurrection, of the Government, laws, 
and Constitution, of this kingdom; and the 
Committee, at the close of the Report, states, 
that farther provisions are necessary for the pre- 
servation of the public peace. What were the 
circumstances that led the Committee to that 
conclusion ? They must have been such as con- 
vinced the Committee that the existing laws 
were not sufficient to meet the evil, chiefly be- 
cause, under the law as it stood, it was in the 
power of a few persons to bring together, with- 
out the sanction of anv recognized authority, 
in the neighbourhood of great towns where dis- 
tress and discontent prevailed, the turbulent and 
the factious of every description, to consider 
and discuss the state of the country. But it did 
not depend merely on the statement of the Com- 
mittee, for it was notorious, that at meetings so 
called, ill-disposed persons took the opportu- 
nity, with such dexterity as to evade the law, 
of inflaming the minds of the people, and leading 
them from discontent to sedition. This was 


tural for the noble earl to think that these pro- 
visions were permanent ; but the fact was, that 
they had expired in 1802. Their lordships 
would therefore, he trusted, agree with tne 
Committee in the proposition stated at the close 
of the Report, that such a state of things could 
not be suffered to continue without hazarding 
the most imminent dangers and most dreadful 
evils. Such at least, he hoped, was the opi- 
nion of the great majority of their lordships: 
and he trusted they not only thought tnat 
such a state of things ought not to exist, but 
determined that it should not exist. He moved 
that the bill be read a second time. 

Earl Grosvenor did not know what had 
led the noble secretary to conclude, that there 
was no difference of opinion as to the principle 
of the bill, as he had distinctly intimated his ob- 
jections to it. He had considerable objections 
to all the clauses of it, except one, which was 
very like an objection to the principle. How- 
ever, he would reserve what he had to say upon 
the principle of the measure till the third read- 
ing, when he should have an opportunity of 
| seeing the bill as it came out of the Committee. 
In the mean time he could not but state, that he 


the danjger which the Committee had in con- 1 saw no necessity for joining the temporary and 
templation when it stated that further provisions 1 permanent provisions in one bill. It was an 
were necessary; and it was principally from the ’ awkward manner of legislating, and might pro- 
consideration of that evil that the present bill ( duce legal difficulties as to the construction of the 
lvas introduced. The bill was formed upon the act. He saw no reason why the bill should not 
plan, and made up chiefly of the provisions, of be divided, and would move an instruction to 
the Seditious Meetings Acts of the sfith and the Committee for that purpose. He could not 
59th of the King. His lordship then stated agree with the noble secretary, that the law as 
generally, the objects to which the bill was in- it stood was not sufficient to meet the evil. He 
tended to apply, which are ah eady before the had, on the contrary, always said, that he 
public; ana stated, that one part of the act was thought the existing law powerful enough, if 
meant to be temporary, while another part, re- propeily applied, to answer the purpose; or at 
lating, as we understood, to debating clubs or least that nothing more was necessary than to 
lecture rooms, was intended to be permanent. • strengthen it. He and the noble secretary dif- 
All public meetings, except called upon notice fered widely in their views, both of the danger 
by the authority of seven householders, or other and the remedy. He conceived that all they 
proper authority, and all adjourned public meet- were doing was wrong ; and that the measures 
mgs, were declared to be unlawful. There were they were adopting were likely to create the 
clauses subjecting the hundred to the charge of ( danger agiinst which they were intended to 
indemnifying persons injured by the destruc- 1 guard, to engt ndcr a spirit of disaffection where 
tion of tneir nouses by persons attending such ( it did not before exist, and to embody resent- 
meetings. Property, however, had been taken , meut where none was before felt, 
out of dwelling-houses on such occasions, when I Lord Hoiinnd hoped, that no advantage would 
it was difficult to prove that there was an in- ( be taken of their not having discussed the pi in- 
tention to destroy the house itself; and there ( ciple now. There were one or two clauses in 
was now, therefore, a claus<- making the hundred \ which he concurred. He concurred in that 
liable for damages when the property was taken . clause which, generally speaking, went to give 
out of the house, though there had been no at- ! greater weight to public meetin g, and likewise 
tempt to injure the house itself'. These, how- in that which went to prevent" improper meet- 
ever, were mattpis which woulcj be more pro- ings. Of the rest of the bill he disapproved; 
perly considered in the Committee. The ques- and it ought to be observed, that they nad now, 
don at present was, whether, contemplating the I in about three weeks, made more alterations in 
present state of the country, any provisions in j the law, with reference to the present difficul- 
addition to the existing law were necessary. It ties, th in Mr. Pitt's administration had done in 
could not be contended, he imagined, that the six months, in a period of greater alarm. The 
law as it stood was sufficient to meet the evil. Ministers had swept together everything that 
A noble earl had on a former occasion said, that had been passed in moments of difficulty, and 
certain provisions in the act of the Sfith of the re-enacted them in a heap, making some of the 
King were sufficient for the purpose ; it was na- provisions permanent. He concurred with his 
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noble friend, that what was temporary ought ti hoped that his noble friend (Earl Bathurst) would 
be separated from what was permanent. Thee now state what had been done by the local le* 
provisions were distinct in their nature, an< gislatures on this important and interesting sub* 
ought to be included in separate bills. ject. He wished to know, lit. Whether there 

Lord Erskine.—lt was to be understood tha had been any discussion by the legislature of 
they were to be as free in debating the prin Jamaica, and by those of the other colonies, on 
ciple on the third reading, as if they were t< the subject in question ? 2d, Whether any bills 
debate it now. had been passed ; and if passed, whether any of 

The Earl of Liverpool said, that from the na them had been received by the Ministers of the 
tare of the bill, it would be much more expe- Crown ? 

dient to debate the principle on the third read Earl Bathurst stated, that when the subject 
ing, after the bill should have passed the Com had been discussed in that House, a letter had 
mittec. been addressed to the Governors of the several 

The bill was then read a second time, and or- West India islands, with instructions to make 
dered to be committed to-morrow. the proper communications- to the assemblies, 

Earl Gros'venor then moved, that the Com and persuade them to adopt such measures as 
mittee be instructed to divide the bill. were best calculated to accomplish the object in 

The Earl of Liverpool could not concur in view. J Ie was now able to state to their lord- 
that motion. If, indeed, any such legal diffi- ships, that intelligence had been received, that 
culties as the noble earl had alluded to should in Jamaica a bill for the registration of slaves 
arise from that which was temporary being in had been passed ; and also another bill for giving 
eluded in the same bill with that which was per- greater effect to the object of the abolition of the 
manent, then certainly it would be proper to slave traffic; that in Barbadoes an act had been 
divide the bill ; but he could not conceive how passed for the registration of the slaves ; and that 
any such difficulties could arise ; the temporary in St. Vincent's, and other islands, the subject 
and the permanent provisions being both dis- had bi cn under discussion ; and it was expected 
tinctly stated. It was also desirable that the biT that all the cither legislatures would follow the 
should proceed with all reasonable dispatch. example of Jamaica and St. Vincent’s. The 
Lord Holland thought that the bill ought to be acts which had been passed would as soon as 
divided, as it was a confused and awkward possible be Liid on their lordships’ table. With 
mode of legislating to unite temporary and per- respect to the colonial legislatures he must say, 
manent provisions in rhe same bill; and he was Jut they had evinced every disposition to at- 
bappy that the motion w.is nude, as it would at end to the wishes of the legislature and pub- 
least appeir on the journals, that theie was one ic of Great Britain, and to promote the object 
peer who had objected to that course. n view. 

The motion was negatived without a division. Lord Grenville. — The information now com- 
Slave Trade.] Lord Grenville rose to call municated by his noble friend affoided him the 
the attention of the House to a subject which greatest and most lively satisfaction ; and he 
had been under its consideration last session ; he was more particularly giatiiied by the assurance 
alluded to the subject of the abolition of the low given, that the colonial legislatures had 
slave trade and the registry of slaves. He had shewn a sincere desire to contribute to the ac- 
thtn stati d to their loidships the reasons which omplishment of the great object in view. He 
induced him to refrain from pressing any sped- “loped the bills would without delay be laid on 
fic measure to be adopted by the Imperial Par- he table, that they might see how far they were 
liament with respect to the registration of slaves alculated to answer die purpose: and, if there 
in the colonies. The reasons were, that he had vere no objection, he would now submit a mo- 
been informed that it was probable that the local ion to that effect. 

legislatures would adopt such measures as would Earl Bathurst did not think it expedient that 

answer the purpose. He had last year stated uch a motion should be made ; and perhaps 

his intention of bringing the subject at the ear- heie might be some difficulty in flaming a pro- 

liest oppoitunity before theii lordships in the »er one for the purpose; but it was his inten- 

piesent session. The reason why he had not on before Easter to lay the acts on the table. 

done so was, that he understood that the local Lord Grenville said he was satisfied, and the 

legislatures had, in fact, had such measures un- onveisation ended. 

der discussion ; and that in the principal colony, 1 

an act had been actually passed for the object HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

which he had mentioned. He never could ad- , 

mit, as he had often before stated, that by any Ihursday , March 20. 

act of the Crown a million of British subjects New Churches.] Mr. Gipps rose to ask the 

should be withdrawn from the conti ol of Par- Jiancellor of the Exchequer, whether it was 

liament ; but at the same time he had admitted, his intention, in pursuance of an intimation which 

that if the local legislatures would adopt such he had given last session, to submit any mea- - 

measures as would effectually accomplish the sure to Parliament for the erection of additional 

great object in view, it was much better that this churches ? 

should be done by them than by others. He The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied, that 
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if he abstained from bringing forward any sue! 
measure this session, it would not be from 
diminished sense of the importance of providinj 
places of worship for the increasing populatjoi 
of the country, but on account of the existin, 
state of our finances. 

Parliamentary Reform.] Mr. Brougham 
, presented a petition from the ward of Bishops 
gate, praying for Reform in Parliament. H 
observed, that it had been frequently objectei 
by some gentlemen in the House, that many o 
the petitions on this subject had been drawn up 
by others ; and, therefore, could not be supposec 
to speak die real sentiments of the petitioners 
He desired to protest against this doctrine ; and. 
if it were thought that he was mistaken, lc' 
gentlemen accept the challenge of sending dowr 
petitions against Reform and see what numbe] 
of signatures they could obtain. Mr. Pitt anc 
the late Duke of Richmond were both reformers 
though certainly the one had carried his view; 
of the elective franchise much farther than 
the other, he believed that both had been very 
active, through their agents, in sending dowr 
petitions ana procuring signatures to them, 
The practice, he thought, was wrong ; but it af- 
forded no proof of the want of sincerity oj 
judgment in the petitioners. 

Mr. Banks said, that he had been in the ha 
bits of intimacy with Mr. Pitt, and supported his 
measures of Reform ; but Mr. Pitt had never 
maintained the doctrine of Universal Suffrage, 
nor been a party to the manufacturing of pe- 
titions. 

Mr. Brougham explained. Either the hon, 
gentleman must have greatly misconceived what 
he had stated, or he was not in the House at the 
time. He had particularly mentioned that Mr. 
Pitt did not go all the lengths of the Duke of 
Richmond as to Universal Suffrage ; but it was 
curious, when the reformers were twitted and 
taunted with being enemies to their country, or 
jacobins, it was studiously kept out of sight, 
that Mr. Pitt was a most strenuous and active 
reformer. He had only to refer them to the 
correspondence of the Rev. Mr. Wyvill, to see 
the notes that had passed between Mr. Pitt and 
the active reformers of that day. In the case of 
the King v. Frost, who was a respectable attor- 
ney, but certainly not of equal consequence 
with Mr. Pitt, it was proved, that Mr. Pitt had 
addressed him as one of his best friends, on no 
other account than that of his active co-opera- 
ion on the subject of Reform. 

Mr. Ward begged to state, that it was never 
denied by the opposers of Reform, that Mr. 
Pitt was a friend to that measure. The only 
difference was, that when others appealed to the 
early authority of Mr. Pitt, they appealed to his 
more matured opinions, formed after ^the expe- 
rience of the French revolution. With respect to 
manufacturing petitions, it could not be denied 
that the House, knowing that they were not the 
voluntary opinions of those who subscribed 
them, did not treat theta with so much respect 
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as they would otherwise do. If a shop was 
opened for patriotism, the House must view it 
with a suspicious eye. 

Lord A. Hamilton said, after his hon. friend 
had voted two or three times in favour of Par- 
liamentary Reform, it peculiarly became him to 
be the apologist for Mr. Pitt’s change of opi- 
nions. While he was on his legs, he beg- 
ged to say, that as to the statement made the 
other evening of a petition from Dumfriesshire 
having been signed by children, he had that 
day received a letter from a very respectable 
gentleman on the spot, who directly contra- 
dicted that statement, f Hear , hear.) 

Mr. Sharpe said, that the hon. gentleman 
(Mr. Ward) had, in his mind, misrepresented 
the nature of Mr. Pitt’s support to the cause of 
Parliamentary Reform. He could assure that 
hon. gentleman, that so late as the Irish Union, 
Mr. Pitt, in the arrangement of the representa- 
tion of that part of the United Kingdom, had 
taken the utmost pains to secure to the people 
the power of electing 60 out of the 100 mem- 
bers who were to be returned to Parliament 
(Hear.) 

The petition was ordered to lie on the table. 

HOUSE OF LORDS- 
Friday, March 21. 

The Royal assent was given by commission to 
the Mutiny Bill, and several other bills : Com- 
missioners, the Lord Chancellor , Earl of Shaftes- 
bury, and Lord Re (Us dale. 

The Court of Exchequer Proceedings Bill, 
and the Mad-houses Bill, weie brought up from 
the Commons, and read a first time. 

Scotch Private Bills.] The Duke of 
Athol, pursuant to notice, moved an alteration 
in the order, 158 , relative to proceedings with 
respect to private bills. Cei tain monies directed 
to be paid under that order were, as it stood at 
present, to be paid into the Royal Bank, or 
Bank of Scotland. The alteration consisted in 
this — that to these banks be added the bank of 
the British l.nen company in Scotland. 

The motion was agreed to, and the addition 
made accoidingly. 

Seditious Meetings Bill.] The House 
laving gone into a Committee on this Bill, 

Lord Grenville, with reference to the clauses 
or punishing with death the unlawful assem- 
)ling and not dispersing when commanded, ob- 
served, that when the subject of the penalty of 
death had been, on a former occasion, under 
onsideration, there had been an understanding 
that it ought never to be enacted merely by re- 
ferring to the provisions of another act ; but 
that it should be clearly and distinctly expressed 
'n every act by which it was imposed. With 
tome little alteration in th&e clauses, they 
would be clear of that objection. It was re- 
markable, however, that there was no power 
j'stinctly given to make proclamation, and aa 
iddition must be made in these respects. 
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Lord Holland*— If the punishment of death i 
were to be retained at all, certainly the amend- 
ment was a proper one. from page 4 to page 
6| these clauses related to unlawful assemblies* , 
Now, these unlawful assemblies were oi three 
sorts : 1st, where there was an assembly with- j 
out any authority ; 2d, where there was an as- 1 
sembly lawfully convened, but for an unlawful 
purpose; sd, where the assembly was law- 
fully convened, and for a lawful purpose; 
but where something illegal arose in the course 
of the proceedings. Now with respect to 
the clause relative to unlawful assembling, he 
thought it extremely harsh that persons should 
suffer as felons, without benefit of clergy, 
for the mere act of not going away upon 
proclamation made. The words were taken 
fiom the riot act ; but there the penalty was in- 
cur] ed, not for merely remaining after the act 
was read, but remaining riotously and tumultu- 
ously. The riot act had never wen considered 
as one of a very lenient description, but this 
went a great deal farther ; for it rendered the 
persons remaining liable to the punishment of 
death for the mere act of remaining, whether 
riotously or peaceably. There would be dis- 
obedience in remaining to be sure, but the 
punishment of death was infinitely too severe 
For the offence. He would, therefore, move 
for the leaving out the words, “ enacting the 
punishment of death,” for the purpose of substi- 
tuting imprisonment, or seven years’ transporta- 
tion. 

Lord St. John. — Under the clause as it stood, 
if the clerk of the peace neglected to give notice 
to die justices, the assembly, though notice 
had been given to the clerk of the peace, would 
be an unlawful assembly, and the persons not 
dispersing on proclamation would be liable to 
the punishment of death. This was infinitely 
too severe. The clause under consideration 
was liable to this objection also — that the au- 
thority to proclaim, and thus render the per- 
sons not dispersing subject to the punishment of 
death, ought not to be confided to one justice 
only. Tire riot act stood on a different gi ound, 
for there the punishment was imposed only in 
case of violent resistance to die law. Heie it 
was imposed for mere passive disobedience; 
and it ought not to be in the power of one 
magistrate alone to subject the persons not dis- 
persing to so heavy a penalty. A pauper could 
not be passed from one parish to another with- 
out the order of two magistiates; and the 
whole magistracy of die county must assemble 
in other cases before a man was to be put on 
trial for his life. The magistrates were certainly 
a most respectable class of persons, but still die 
law had put guards upon them in die cases 
which he had mentioned. Here the authority 
of two justices at least ought to be required. 
When one magistrate went to a meeting of this 
sort, heated pet haps by opposition, and in- 
fluenced by political or other partialities, to 
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which the best of men yen liable, he might 
expose persons, to the punishment of death 
in a hasty manner ; his mind and jqdg®§gsi 
not going along with the act. punishment 
of death was, besides, in itself too severe for 
the offence ; and where the punishment in* 
finitely exceeded the nature of the crime, it wa* 
seldom inflicted, and generally became no punish- 
ment at all. He concurred therefore in the pro- 
posed amendment to leave out the penalty of 
death. 

The Lord Chancellor .— The clause was mis- 
understood ; for if notice were given by an ad- 
vertisement, or by communication to the clerk 
of the peace, the assembly would be lawful, 
though the clerk of the peace might be indict- 
able for not giving notice to the magistrate* 
The assembly, however, would be lawful, and 
the magistrate would have no authority to pro- 
ceed to disperse, unless something illegal took 
place at the meeting. With respect to the 
penalty of death, under the present circum- 
stances of the country, he thought that even in 
this clause it was a proper enactment. It was 
well known, that consequences of a dangerous 
nature had arisen from such meetings, and the 
well-disposed ought, for a time, to -have the 
protection of this enactment. 

Lord St. John still contended, that the clause, 
as it stood, was liable to the construction which 
he had put upon it. 

The Marl of Liverpool conceived, that there 
could be no doubt, that the true construction 
was as the noble and learned lord had stated. 

The Earls of Rosslyn and Lauderdale con* 
curied with Lord St. John. 

Lord Ellenborough had no doubt as to the 
construction which a court of justice would put 
on the words ; yet, in majori cautela 9 he would 
have no objection to some words to put the 
matter beyond dispute. 

The Lord Chancellor observed, that though 
he had been supposed to be given to doubt, he 
had no doubt whatever that the construction men- 
tioned by the noble lord (St. John) was wrong. 

The Earl of Lauderdale and Lord St. John 
proposed some words to render the construc- 
tion clear, which were introduced into the clause. 

Lord Grenville then proposed his amend- 
ment, which was also adopted. 

Lord St. John proposed an amendment, that 
the proclamation to disperse must be made by 
the authority of two justices, at least. 

The Earl of Liverpool thought, that the 
amendment was altogether unnecessary in this 
part of the bill, which related to the mere act of 
assembling without authority. That was a tact 
which one magistrate was as competent to de- 
cide upon as two could be. He did not think 
that the amendment would be proper with re- 
spect to the other clauses : but, certainly, here 
there was no occasion for it, where all that waa 
to be done was to decide on a mere matter of fact* 

The amendment was negatived* 
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Lord Holland moved his amendment, that the 
words “imposing the punishment of death,” 
should be left out. 

Lord Grenville.— If the act, in respect of 
which the punishment of death was imposed, 
had been the mere circumstance of going to an 
unlawful meeting, as his noble friend seemed to 
imagine, he admitted, that the punishment 
» would be too severe : but it was not the going to 
the meeting, but the refusing to disperse, when 
commanded, that rendered the peisons so dis- 
obeying liable to the punishment of death. 

Lord Holland was perfectly aware that the 
act by which the penalty was incurred was the 
not dispersing when commanded : but he re- , 
peated what he had before said, that the punish- 
ment was infinitely too severe for the mere act 
of peaceably remaining. In the case of the riot 
act, the penalty was incurred, not by the mere 
act of remaining: but by that of remaining riot- 
ously and tumultuously, and to the disturbance 
of the public peace. He thought the punish- 
ment of death too severe for any of the offences 
described in these clauses : but here it was 
glaringly disproportionate to the crime. It was 
not analogous to the punishments imposed in 
other cases. A smuggler unarmed might, with- 
out incurring this penalty, do acts which, if 
done by an armed smuggler, would render him 
liable to this punishment. 

The Lord Chancellor said, there was a dis- 
tinction certainly between an unlawful assembly 
and a riotous or routous assembly 5 but, under 
the present circumstances, the punishment of 
death ought to be here letained. 

The amendment was negatived without a 
division. 

Some discussions arose about making procla- 
mation with a loud voices and these words were 
objected to ; but the Lord Chancellor and Lord 
Ellenborough contended that they ought to be 
retained; observing, that the persons at the 
meeting ought, if possible, to hear the com- 
mand to disperse. The words were letained. 

Lord Erskine rose on the clause 1 riative to 
the holding of any metting, the notice for 
which should purport that any matter or thing 
by law established may be altered otherwise 
than by the authority of King, Lords, and 
Commons, in Parliament assembled; or where 
any thing was propounded that might tend 
to incite or stir up the people to hatred or con- 
tempt of his Majesty, his heirs, or successors, 
or of the Government ani Constitution of the 
realm, as by law established. He considered 
this clause as involving two offences of different 
descriptions. The fiist which was contained in 
the notice was punishable as libtl on its publica- 
tion; and with respect to both, to give any 
justice of the peace the power of determining 
what is or is not libel. This was i greater 
.power than was given to any judge. It was 
true, also, with regard to the second branch of 
the clause, that whatever had a tendency to cx- 
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cite hatred and contempt of his Majesty, his 
heirs, or successors, was a libel, and punishable 
by law s but to say when words spoken, or a 
paper published, may or may not have that 
tendency, was not left to his noble friend who 
presided in the Court of King’s Bench. It was 
indeed his duty to state his opinion, as to their 
being a libel or not ; but it was for the Jury 
finally to decide. If at a meeting it was pro- 
posed to alter any thing, otherwise than by the 
consent of the King, Lords, and Commons, 
that was a matter of fact of which any magis- 
trate could judge; and the sooner such a meet- 
ing was dispersed the better ; but whether cer- 
tain words might have a tendency to incite to 
hatred and contempt, was matter of opinion ; 
and as the final decision on questions of opinion 
was not left to judges, it would thus be in the 
power of a single justice to construe words 
which might relate merely to the defects in the 
representation of the other House of Parliament 
into libel, and to exercise an arbitrary power of 
punishment. Under such authority no meetings 
could be safely held except Quaker meetings. 
No man reprobated more than he did those 
violent attacks which had been made in certain 
assemblies on the character of Parliament. He 
condemned thorn, both on account of their 
violence, and of their tendency to place at fear- 
ful distance all due consideration of that most 
serious and important question, Reform. With 
regard to the wording of the clause, it was ab- 
surd to suppose that such a notice could be 
given for a meeting as to alter any thing other- 
wise than by the consent of King, Lords, and 
Commons. Did any person ever hear of such a 
notice ? That where there was disease it was 
right to apply a cure he was leady to admit; 
but here the cure was unnecessaiy, as a remedy 
was already provided by the due course of law. 

Lord Holland objected to the clause on the 
ground of its inconsistency. It was a libel on 
the Government of the country to suppose that 
crimes wen! unpunished, which it was to be 
presumed w;.s the case from the woiding of this 
clause. If such a notice as that contemplated 
in the clause were given, it would be the duty of 
his Majesty’s Government to 01 der a prosecu- 
tion. Another very serious consideration was, 
that persons might assemble under a notice, 
which having passed through all the regular 
forms required by the Jaw, might appear to 
them legal, yet those persons thus assembled 
would be liable to the same punishment as those 
who framed the notice. 

Loid Grenville could not but admit that two 
very distinct things were mixed up in this 
clause; but he by no means thought the giving 
of a notice of the description in question so 
very improbable a case as his noble friends had 
supposed. If he was not deceived, he had in ■ 
his time seen a convention sitting in this country 
under a notice which had for its object to alter 
things established by law, otherwise than by the 
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consent of Kiug, Lords, and Commons. He, 
therefore thought that means should be adopt- 
ed to counteract notices of the kind referred to 
in the clause. At die same time he thought it 
right, that an assembly, which might be so 
called together, should not be misleaas to their 
situation. With a view to the precautionary 
purposes of the bill before their lordships, it 
was a fair question whether it might not be pro- 
r to legalize notices which would otherwise 
illegal: but, then, it would be proper to 
provide, that the persons giving such notice 
should still be liable to be proceeded against by 
due course of law. On the other hand, the 
situation of persons who might be misled under 
the sanction which the law gave, ought not to 
be overlooked ; and it were to be wished that 
some mode should be devised of cautioning 
people against attending such illegal assemblies. 
He had considered this subject, but had not 
discovered any mode of attaining the object he 
had stated which was satisfactory to his own 
mind. 

Lord J Ellen borough was of opinion, that the 
authority given to a single justice of the peace 
was not of the nature his noble and learned 
friend had described it to be. It did not con- 
stitute the magistrate a judge of libel, nor invest 
him with a power of punishment. It only gave 
him the power of dispersing the meeting; 
whether what had been spoken or published 
was libellous, was a question to be afterwards 
determined. Under die circumstances of the 
case some power must be given ; and what less 
power could be given in a crisis of urgency and 
probable mischief, than that of dispersing a 
meeting from which danger might be appre- 
hended ? 

The Earl of Lauderdale objected to the clause. 
It implied, on the face of it, that the existing 
laws were not executed ; and if the bill passed 
in its present form, it would amount to a de- 
claration that the Legislature suspected that the 
magistrates of the country did not do their duty. 

The Lord Chancellor did not conceive the 
clause to be liable to the objections which had 
been urged against it. If, however, any words 
could be suggested to make it clearer, or to re- 
move the scruples of the noble lords who had 
spoken on the subject, either by a provision for 
making the persons who issued the notice liable 
to be prosecuted by a due couise at law, which 
they certainly were as the clause now stood ; or 
for preventing persons from being so far misled, 
as to assemble under the notice, or for both of 
those objects, such alteration might be made by 
way of rider, on the third reading of the bill. 
With respect to the possibility of a notice of the 
nature referred to in the clause, he agreed with 
the noble baron who spoke last but one, that it 
was not so very improbable an occurrence as 
•ome noble lords had supposed. Indeed, he 
had seen a notice for a meeting, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the metropolis, previous to the 2d 
of* December, which was of a highly blameable 
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nature. It was true, as his noble and learned 
friend had said, that the notice might be made 
the subject of prosecution on its Ming issued* 
and the persons signing it brpught to punish- 
ment; but in the mean time the meeting would 
be held. Before even instructions could be 
given to an attorney to proceed, all the mischief 
which it was the object of the clause to prevent* 
might be completed. No more power, their* 
was therefore given than was absolutely neces- 
sary at a time like the present, when wicked 
ana artful men were seeking, by speeches and 
publications, to undermine the principles of the 
people ; because they knew that, unless they 
succeeded in shaking the morality and religion 
of the country, and banishing the best feeling* 
which glowea in British hearts, they could not 
hope to overthrow the Constitution. With re- 
gard to the act for the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus, which a noble lord opposite had con- 
sidered as aggravating the enactments of the 
present bill, he must ooserve, that that act did 
not deprive persons of the right of being bailed* 
except in cases of committal on charges of high 
treason and treasonable practices. In the pre- 
sent state of things, no precautionary measures 
had been adopted beyond what was absolutely 
necessary. If a system was acted upon in the 
country, tending to make public meetings a 
means of overturning the Government, the per- 
sons having such object in view would laugh at 
the punishment of their notices by the usual 
course of law. No feeble measures would do. 
If their lordships thought it right, that the re- 
ligion and morality of the country should be de- 
stroyed, and the Government disrespected* 
they would leave the law as it now stood. If* 
on the contrary, they wished to secure the in- 
estimable blessings the country enjoyed, they 
would not hesitate to invest the magistrates 
with the stronger powers proposed to be given 
by the bill. In so doing, they would only 
imitate what had often been done by their 
ancestors, namely, to suspend their liberties for 
a short time, in oider to have the full enjoyment 
of them for ever after. 

Lord Holland did not see how the particular 
powers given by this clause, and defended by 
the noble and learned lord (Chancellor), were 
necessary. He (lord H.) entirely dissented from 
the clause that gave one magistrate, merely upon 
his own discretion, authority to disperse a meet- 
ing. 

Lord Erskine was of the same opinion. When 
a notice was altogether unexceptionable, the 
meeting that assembled in the terms of it ought 
not to be dispersed merely because a magistrate* 
in his zeal or his ignorance, might think that it 
entered into discussions which to him might ap- 
pear dangerous. t ' 

Lord Grenville repeated some of his former 
observations, lie wished that the meetfog 
should have notice, that its assembling was ille- 
gal He recommended several verbal alteration* 
to those who took an interest in the progress of 
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the bill. He wished particularly, that it were 
looked over with the view of ascertaining if th< 
word magistrate was used in different sensei 
when it occurred in different places : and that 
if so, it should be amended, so as to have om 
uniform meaning throughout. 

The Lord Chancellor promised to give th 
utmost attention to the suggestions of the nobl< 
lord. 

The Earl of Lauderdale suggested, that some 
akeration should bfc made in the clause that re- 
lated to the giving of lectures. By the bill ai 
it stood, any person giving lectures on philoso- 
phical subjects, without licence, would be iiablt 
to a penalty of 20/., and this licence might be 
refused by the magistrates. In Edinburgh 
whejr the magistrates were patrons of the uni- 
versity, and where they might be supposed tc 
view with some jealousy any rival institution 
for instruction, they might refuse a licence to i 
lecturer: and, if he proceeded to discuss phi 
losophical subjects afterwards, to give lecture; 
on anatomy, on chymistry, or any other science, 
both he ana his pupils would be subject to the 
penalties of the act. He would, however, in 
the present stage piopose no amendment. 

Lord Holland and Lord Damley made som 
similar objections. The latter proposed, as an 
amendment, that the penalties of the act should 
not attach, if the meeting dispersed at the com 
mand of the magistrate. 

Lord Sidmouth answered, that the penalties 
would not apply till an hour after the order to 
disperse. 

The House then resumed, and the Report of 
the Committee was ordered to be received on 
Monday. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Friday , March 21. 

The Exchequer Court Bill was read a third 
time, and passed. 

Game Laws.] Sir S. Romilly moved the 
second reading of the Game Law Repeal Bill. 

Mr. Banks observed, that as there #was ano- 
ther bill before the House, which would obviate 
the objections complained of by the hon. and 
karned Member in the Act of last Session, and 
the committal of which stood for that day in- 
sight, he should move that the present bill be 
read a second time on Monday se’nnight. 

Sir & Romilly 6aid, that the amendment of 
the hon. gentleman was one of no small import- 
mice, though it might appear, at first sight, of 
little consequence whether the bill before them 
was read a second time now, or tea days hence. 
The object of this bill was to repeal an Act of 
last Session, which professed to provide a pu- 
nishment only for such persons as want out to 
poach at night with arms, and with the inten- 
tion to make resistance ; but, from the manner 
in which the Act was worded, the penalty ex- 
tended to those who went out unarmed, with 
no internum to resist, and who might be found 
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merely with nets, wires, or other instruments 
for catching game, in their possession. The 
punishment was transportation for seven years, 
and it was to do away with that part of the Act 
that the present bill had been brought in. He 
should have no objection, however, to abandon 
it altogether, if the hon. baronet (Sir.E.Knatch- 
bull) would press his bill forward, which had 
been alluded to by the hon. Member who spoke 
last. But the hon. baronet had declared his 
intention not to proceed till after the Quarter 
Sessions, and hence it would be impossible to 
get it through the other House before the Easter 
recess. His (Sir S. Romilly’a) object was ex- 
actly the reverse, and he wished to get his bill 
forward before the Quarter Sessions throughout 
the country were terminated. He had no fears 
as to any thing that might be done under the 
existing law at the Assizes, because lie was cer- 
tain the Judges, exercising that discretion which 
was given to them, woulanot transport any per- 
son convicted of merely having nets and wires 
in his possession at night, but without arms. 
He was not so sure, however, with legard to the 
Quarter Sessions, for with every respect for the 
Magistracy of the country (and lie felt the great- 
est respect for them), it could not be denied that 
the Game Laws were viewed by Magistrates with 
a very different kind of feeling. He was much 
misinformed, indeed, if cases had not already oc- 
curred atQuaiter Sessions, where pei sons hav- 
ing no arms, but only nets and wires, had been 
sentenced to seven years* transportation. — The 
Act of last Session was most insidiously brought 
n towards the close, and its existence was hardly 
known in the countiy. It had been said, that 
it received the entire concurrence of his late 
much lamented fiiend, Mr. Horner. Any one 
who knew that most respected and most icspect- 
ble individual, would hear that assertion with 
surprise ; for among all the eminent qualities he 
ossessed, there was no one more eminent, than 
is constant and anxious desire to prevent every 
kind of tyranny and oppression. He happened 
to know, however, that Mr. Horner strongly 
objected to th 1 measure, foi he told him (Sir S. 
llomilly) so himself, and he -ittended with him 
n the House night after night to oppose its pro- 
gress : but the' were not able, for being mingled 
with thirty or foity different orders of the day, 
they found it useless to wait ; and at last they 
leased, upon its being agreed that an alteration 
should be introduced into the bill, by the sug- 
gestion of his late friend, which made it muen 
ess mischievous in its operation. He it was, 
who first pointed out the monstrous enactment, 
that any person found at night with aims might 
'ye transported by two Magistrates, without any 
rial by jury. With respect to the subject of 
the Game Laws generally, he believed their se- 
verity tended to multiply crimes, and incite to 
many acts of cruelty and ferocity. He believed 
hey had a most unfavourable influence upon the 
:haracter and dispositions, not only of the lower, 
)ut the highest orders of society. To that 
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might be traced the constant practice which 
prevailed of placing spring guns* and other in- 
struments of death upon private grounds, by 
which dreadful accidents often happened. It 
had been stated, indeed, in the public prints, as 
the opinion of an eminent Crown Lawyer, that 
if any individual were killed by spring guns, 
steel traps, or similar engines, a charge of mur- 
der would lie against the persons wno placed 
them there, or by whose directions they were so 
placed. He did not say that such would be his 
opinion, but he certainly thought it would con- 
stitute a vei y aggravated case of manslaughter. 
He might mention as an instance how the seve- 
rity of the game laws operated to the production 
of a crime, the case of some poachei a who were 
apprehended in the North of England. When 
they were informed that under tne Act of last 
Session they would be tiansported for seven 
years, they answered, that had they known of 
the existence of such a law, they would not have 
suffered themselves to be so easily taken. He 
trusted the House would permit tue Bill to be 
read a second time, as its object was merely to 
repeal a cruel, absurd, and unjust law. 

Sir C. Monck entered into the case mentioned 
by Sir Samuel Romilly, and could assure the 
House, fi om his own knowledge of the circum- 
stances, that the case was one of a particularly 
aggravated nature, and the offenders were 
jusdy punished. 

Mr. Huskisson would vote for the amendment, 
and certainly thought it would be better if the 
membei for Kent would make his bill to enact 
transportation for armed men going together in 
bodies for mischievous purposes. 

After a few words from Sir E. Brydges and 
General Thornton, the House divided, 


Foi the amendment so 

Against it 14 


A bill to continue two former Acts for pre- 
venting impioper persons in Ireland fiom having 
arms, was read a first time .and ordered to be 
read a second time on Monday. 

The Window Duty Bill was read a second 
time. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Monday , March 24. 

The Exchequer Court Proceedings Pill, and 
Madhouses Bill, were read a second time. 

Seditious Meetings Bill.] The Earl of 
Liverpool moved the order of the day for bring- 
ing up the report of this bill. * 

The Lord Chancellor proposed several verbal 
amendments, which were agreed to. His lord- 
ship said, another amendment was also neces- j 
aary, it being enacted in the bill that it " shall ' 
and may be repealed in the course of the ure- 
aent Session of Pailiament.” He therefore pro- 
posed to omit the words “ shall and,” which 
Was subsequently agreed to. 

Lord Holland thought the enlargement of the 

words with regard to magistrates objectionable. 
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as they would include all the magistrates of 
corporations; and he thought in some small 
towns that such magistrates would be altogether 
disqualified from acting witl} proper judgment 
or sound discretion, under die powers given by 
this act. With respect to the punishment m 
death, his lordship again moved the* amendment 
which he had brought forward in the Com- 
mittee, for leaving out the words enacting the 
infliction of this punishment. 

This amendment was negatived, and his 
lordship declined moving a similar amendment 
in another part of the bill. 

The Earl of Lauderdale proposed to leave 
out one of the clauses, by which magistrates 
were to enter any lecturing rooms, &c. licensed 
or unlicensed, on account of its being inaccu- 
rately or not very distinctly expressed, for the 
purpose of inserting another clause, providing, 
that a magistrate might, upon information cm 
oath of improper practices, demand admittance 
into any lecture room, debating room, or place. 
See. and, if lefused admittance, that the meeting, 
whether licensed or not, should be held to be 
unlawful. 

The amendment was negatived. 

The Earl of Lauderdale then proposed a 
clause, exempting from the necessity of taking 
out a licence, lecturers on anatomy, surgery, 
chymistry, pharmacy, astronomy, natural phi- 
losophy, and physics in general. It was im- 
possible that these subjects could lead to any 
improper political discussions, and there was 
no occasion to bring meetings for such a pur- 
pose under die provisions of the bill. His par- 
ticular reason for proposing this amendment 
was this— the magistrates of Edinburgh were 
the patrons of the University, and it was to 
them that the granting of these licences for 
Edinburgh was intrusted. Now, as patrons of 
the University, it might be considered the in- 
terest of the magistrates to suppress all other 
lecturing places in die city ; ana yet, with re- 
spect to anatomy, and perhaps other medical 
subjects, it was well known that the students 
might derive more benefit from the private 
lectures than from diose in the University; it 
appeared, therefore, to be highly expedient that 
this clause should be inserted. 

The Earl of Liverpool was not so well ac- 
quainted with the University of Edinburgh as 
the noble lord, and could not pretend to judge 
so accurately on the matter to which the noble 
earl referred, not having had the advantage, an 
the noble earl had, of being educated at that 
certainly highly lespectable University: but lie 
could not conceive that die magistrates would 
refuse, or would be warranted in refusing, |i« • 
cences for such lectures as the noble earlhad ' 
mentioned ; and it would be invidious to bo 
making exceptions of. this nature. It did mat , 
appear to him that the amendment was neons* ] 
aary. 

The Earl of Lauderdale insisted that it W _ 
highly proper at least that the amendment 1 
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should be inserted. The noble earl had said should be any interference with these societies, 
that, not having been educated at the University nobody was more capable of employing the 
of Edinburgh, he was not so capable of judging highest ability for their protection than the 
upon this point as he was, who, as the noble noble lord. 

earl supposed, had been there educated : but he Lord Holland said, he was not prepared with 
knew that there were magistrates connected any amendment on this subject, but he thought 
with the University of Oxford, where, proba- it well worthy of consideration, 
bly, the noble earl had been educated, who Lord S'tdmouth pioposed a clause, that no 
thought it their duty, and acted upon the prin- public meetings should, during the sitting of 
ciple of suppressing all other lecturing places Pai liament, or the Courts of Law and Equity, 
whatever in that quarter. Now, it was gene- or any of them at Westminster, be held for the 
rally imagined, that persons in the northern purpose of petitioning, remonstrating, or any 
parts of the island were not less alive to their political discussion, within the distance of one 
own interests than their neighbours in the south, mile from Westminster-hall. 

He then, knowing that such was the practice in Lord Holland said, that this was a very im- 
Oxford, and witnout considering the point of portant clause, and ought, if intioduced at all, 
liberality, knowing that the magistrates of Edin* to have been inserted in the bill originally, in- 
burgh were the patrons of the University, con- stead of being proposed at this stage, 
ceived it to bp highly expedient that such a Lord St. John said, that the effect of it would 
clause as this should be introduced. be to prevent all meetings of this nature in West- 

Lord Melville stated, that the power to grant minster, 
these licences extended to the sheriff and jus- # The Earl of Rosslyn observed, that the ob- 
tices of the peace, as well as to the magistrates ject would be accomplished without extending 
of Edinburgh. There was no ground, there- the operation of the clause to the distance of a 
fore, for the noble earPs alarm. mile from Westminster-hall. The object was 

Lord Grenville said that the powers of the to prevent distuibance to the Courts of Justice, 
magistrates, to whom the noble earl alluded, as and to prevent obstiuctions in going to and re- 
being connected with the University of Oxford, turning from the two houses ; and this purpose 
were confided to them for the exclusive pur- would be effected by excluding such assemblies 
pose of protecting the interests of the Univer- from the immediate neighbourhood of West- 
sity, and that it was their duty to exert those minster-hall and Whitehall. The clause, as it 
powers for that exclusive purpose : but it was stood, would in fact prevent any public meet- 
otherwise with the magistrates of Edinburgh, ings from being held in Westminster during the 
whose duty it was to attend to the interests of period mentioned, and thus fix a stigma on the 
the public, as well as those of the University. people of that city. 

The proposed amendment was negatived. The Earl of Lauderdale said, that the noble 

Lord Holland objected to the provisions of secretary, who was High Steward of West- 
the act, so far as they applied to the declara- minster, might perhaps be better acquainted 
tions and regulations of the various convivial with the liberties of Westminster ; but it ap- 
dubs in the metropolis and other places. It peared to him, that the effect of the clause, as it 
would be very vexatious to subject these mat- stood, would be to prevent any public meetings 
tern of mere amusement to this sort of superin- from being held, and to fix an improper stigma 
tendence. The societies of Free Masons were on the inhabirants. 

not included, and there were great numbers of The Earl of Liverpool observed, that the 
other societies upon the same plan ; and where clause, in print iple, was clearly a proper one to 
it was clear that the meetings were not of a poli- be introduced, as their lordships must be con- 
deal nature, they ought nouo be interfered with. vinced from what they had seen during the 
The Earl of Liverpool did not well see how present session. With respect to any distuib- 
an exception could be made. In these cases ance of the pul’ic peace, those whose duty it 
they were reduced to the necessity of bolanr. was to preserve the peace could not, for obvious 
■ ing disadvantages. The only inconvenience reasons, desire a more favourable place for 
was, however, that the declarations, &c. must meetings from which any thing of that sort 
be made matter of notoriety: but he did not might be apprehended than Pahe'e-yaid : but 
think that regulations as to toasts, and such to keep the access to the Houses of Parliament, 
matters, could be fairly understood as coming and to prevent their lordships from being, he 
within the operation of the act. might say, insulted, in their approach to the 

Lord Erskine wa9 adverse to this*kind of in- House, it was necessary that these meetings 
terference with these convivial clubs. There should be forbidden within a certain distance 
were smoking clubs, puffing clubs, quizzing from Westminster-hall. He was informed, that 
clubs, and a vast variety of others of arsimilar a mile would not extend farther than to the top 
description. It would have a tendency to ex- of St. James’s-street : but the distance might be 
cite disgust among the people to have such farther considered. 

convivial meetings interfered with by legisla- Lord Grenville observed, that the object of 
five provisions. their lordships appeared to be much the same. It 

' The Lord Chancellor observed, that, if there was necessary that the dignity of Parliament' 
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should be preserved ; but the proposed distance t Lord Erskine rose^— His objections to the 
was greater than appeared necessary to answer principle of this bill might be comprised in a 
the purpose. It was in the power of the Sove- very short compass, and he would state them to 
reign to call his Parliament wherever he thought the House. He admitted, shat there might be 
proper; and he conceived, that it would be circumstances, as there had been, under which 
better to have a general enactment, that such it* would be wise and expedient to suspend the 


meetings should not be held within half a mile 
of the place where the Parliament should be 
assembled ; leaving to the people of West- 
minster the same rights, as to meetings of this 
nature, which were enjoyed by the rest of his 
Majesty's subjects. 

Lord Sidmouth stated, in answer to a question 
from Lord St. John, that the clause was tempo- 
rary; meetings for the purposes of elections 
were exempted fiom its opeiation. 

Lord Erskine thought it not becoming in 
Parliament to shew so much jealousy on the 
subject of public meetings. He agreed with 
his noble f i iend, that it was proper to protect 
members of Parliament from any obstruction in 
attending their duty ; but he wished to see that 
accomplished without any infringement of the 
rights of the subject. 

Lord Ellenborough regarded the clause as ne- 
cessary, not only for the protection of Pailia- 
ment, but foi secuiing due decorum in the 
Courts. He h id had some experience of the 
noise which sometimes occurred in Westminster- 
hall, to such a degree as to interrupt the busi- 
ness of theCouits. In one instance the noise 
and clamour had been so great, that he felt him- 
self bound to declare, that he would not sit to 
administer justice while such indecorum pre- 
vailed : and he called upon the sheriff to clear 
the hall. The clause had his suppoit. 

Lord Erskine agreed with his noble friend in 
the necessity of preserving decorum during the 
administration of justice ; but if any interrup- 
tion did take place, it was always in the power 
of the Couit to remove it. Westminster-hall 
could at any time be ordered to be cleared in 
the manner his noble friend had done in the 
instance to which he alluded. 

The clause was then agieed to, and the bill 
was ordered to be read a third time to-morrow. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Monday, March 24 . 

This being the last day for receiving private 
bills, the House was occupied the gi eater por- 
tion of its sitting m theii disposal. 

The Irish Peace Piescrvation Bill was lead a 
second time. 

The New Street Bill went through a Com- 
mittee. 

Adjourned at half past five. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Tuesday , March 25. 

Seditious Meetings Bill.]— Lord Sidmouth 
having moved the order of the day for the third 
reading of this bill, 


strongest provisions of those laws whic 

the protection of our liberties and Constitution. 
J He farther admitted, that the more excellent die 
I Constitution was, and none could be more ex- 
cellent than that of this country, the greater 
sacrifices ought the people willingly to submit 
to, when sacrifices were necessary, for its pre- 
servation. Then the first point For considera- 
tion was, whether, on the evidence, it appeared 
that the evil was such as to call for the interfe- 
rence of the Legislature, by the repeal of old, or 
the enactment of new laws ; and 2dly, suppos- 
ing the evil to be such as to call for this sort 
of inteiference, whether this bill was a proper 
remedy. With respect to the first point, he 
was very sorry that the evidence on which the 
Committee had proceeded was not before their 
lordships. In 1795 there were details which would 
have implicated individuals in a manner which 
it was highly expedient to avoid : but that was 
not the case m the present instance ; nor did it at 
all distinctly appear, that the circumstances of 
the country were such as called for an act of 
this description. No notice was taken of these 
matters in the speech from the throne; and 
when he came to town to attend his duty in 
Parliament, he had heard of no grounds for 
alarm, except the atrocious outrage on his Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent, and the riots by 
a part of the assembly in Spafields. As to the 
attack on the Prince Regent, he did not mean 
to censure Ministers, but there had been a great 
neglect in not checking with more vigour the 
outrages which sometimes took place on the 
meeting of Parliament. Matters might be so 
arranged, under the ordinary laws, as to provide 
sufficiently for the apprehension of rioters, and 
their due punishment. When there appeared a 
disposition to riot, any magistrate might read 
the Riot Act, and disperse the crowd. Where, 
then, was the reason for suspending the Habeas 
Corpus Act ? With respect to such meetings as 
that in Spafields, any magistrate, by proceeding 
under the Riot Act, might disperse the meeting 
in case there appeared any tendency to riot : for 
it was not necessary that any act of violence 
should be committed. The magistrate was en- 
titled to disperse the meeting if it was tumultu- 
ous. It was not necessary that any individual 
should luve actually committed some act of 
violence. If the genera) complexion of the 
meeting was tumultuous, and such as to show a 
tendency to riot, the provisions of that act 
would attach on it. That law itself was pasted 1 
in perilous times, and was not, perhaps, very 
consistent with the liberty of the subject : but 
it had been made peimanent ; and with that 
instrument in their power where was the occa- 
sion for xhis bill ? After reading the preamble 
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of the billy his lordship, said that he was not 
aware that there had been many meetings that 
came within the description : but if there should 
be such, the magistrate might proceed accord- 
ing to the Riot Act, and effectually prevent any 
very dangerous consequences, without this altera- 
tion of the law. His great objection to this bill 
was, that it was founded on a principle of terror, 
mid not of attachment : and he had no hesita- 
tion in saying, that, in his opinion, its tendency 
was to produce the mischief which it was pro- 
posed to cure. Nothing was more likely to do 
mischief, and to drive people to resort to close 
and secret combinations. Under this bill no 
meeting could be held to petition Parliament for 
redress of grievances or reform, in the most deco- 
rous manner, except at the will and pleasure of any 
one magistftte appointed by the Crown. For 
what was the bill? After the preamble it went 
on to enact, that no meeting, to the number of 
50, should be held without notice by 7 house- 
holders, by advertisement, in the newspapers. 
This requisite being complied with, you had 
then a legal meeting, sanctioned by your own 
authority. . One would think, that when thus 
assembled in a peaceable manner, they might be 
trusted a little ; and that some confidence might 
then be placed in British subjects : but see how 
you dealt with them — their lordships would 
near nothing inflammatory from him — if any 
persons at such a meeting propounded, that the 
Constitution, as formed of King, Lords, and 
Commons, should be altered, the meeting 
ought to be suppressed : and so it ought, if it 
were to be proposed that laws should be altered 
without consent of Parliament. Little would be 
left to the discretion of magistrates in such cases. 
He was now performing what he conceived to 
be a sacred duty, and lequested the paiticular 
attention of their loidships. The words of the 
bill were, that if any man were to say any tiling 
tending to excite hatred and contempt against 
the King. Why there, too, he thought there 
was not much left to the discretion of the ma- 
gistrate. If one were to utter any thing at a 
public meeting to excite hatred against the first 
Magistrate of the State, it was proper that the 
magistrate should act : but then came a most 
alarming provision — “ If any man shall pro- 
pound he did not think there was much left 
to the magistrate’s discretion there: but what 
did they think of what followed: Or shall 
hold a discourse tending so and so ?” ( Hear .) 
Then suppose a case of this kind were to hap- 
pen. A meeting is called to consider of peti- 
tioning Parliament for reform in the House of 
Commons. The meeting is held under the 
sanction of this bill, which extended to all meet- 
ings, except Quaker meetings; and these were 
excepted, because nothing was said tflcre, un- 
less some of the parties happened to be moved 
by the spirit; but, suppose, at a meeting law- 
fully assembled, a person were to hold tms dis- 
course — " I am one of those who gave notice of 
dais meeting; the country is in great distress; 
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we hold Parliament in high reverence, but we 
think that the people are not properly repre- 
sented in the House of Commons. The House 
of Commons ought to be a check on the King 
and the Lords, in order to preserve the balance 
of the Constitution ; but what is the actual state 
of the House of Commons at present? A majo- 
rity of that House is returned by the influence 
of the Crown and the Lords, and there is, in 
point of fact, no representation of the people at 
all.” He (Lord E.) was speaking of what a per- 
son might be supposed to say at such a meeting ; 
but he really did not know that any ground 
could be laid for the application for a Reform, 
without bringing the institution proposed to be 
reformed, in some measure, into contempt as it 
stood. What was the meaning of contempt ? 
and in what glossary was it explained to the 
magistrate ? He would speak of the magistracy 
with respect: he had once said to the peat 
Lord Mansfield, when he differed from him on 
a question of this kind. “ If the laws were al- 
ways to be administered by your lordship, T 
should have no apprehension. So he said to 
his noble friend on the woolsack ; and so he 
would say of the magistrates. It was necessary 
to consider, not meiely who were magistrates, 
but who might be magistrates ; and it was not 
fitting that a British subject should be shackled 
in his actions, or lestiained in his words, at the 
disci etion of any one man. Suppose, then, that 
ten magistrates were present at the meeting; 
and that one of them, in opposition to the opi- 
nions of the other nine, thought that the dis- 
course which he had stated was illegal, he might 
take the man into custody. But this was not 
all ; for suppose another person fiom the crowd 
were to iutei fere and say : “ Pray, for God’s 
sake, do not be so hasty ; give the man leave to 
explain himself;” the magistrate might reply, 
and reply with truth, upon the authonty of this 
bill, “ Sir, you are guilty of felony without be- 
nefit of clerg v.” (Heart hear.) The bill enacted, 
that if any o ic interrupted or hindered the ma- 
gistrate in taking a person into custody, he 
should be guilty of felony without benefit of 
cleigy. He gave it as his sinceie and honest 
opimon, that the icsult of this coutse of proceed- 
ing would be mischievous. If the people met 
openly, they might be thus dispersed : if they 
met in a house, the magistral. might demand 
admittance, whethet it was licensed or not, and 
dismiss them ; so that neither without nor within 
doors could they meet to petition, as they had 
an unquestionable right to do, for Reform in the 
representation, except at the pleasure of any one 
justice of the peace. He repeated, that his great 
objection to the bill was, that it was founded 
on a principle of terror, and not upon a princi- 
ple of attachment; and no free government 
could stand on a principle of terror. The late 
Mr. Burke, in his letter to the Sheriffs of Bristol, 
on the affairs of America, had said, “ Liberty 
is in danger of being made unpopular to Eng- 
lishmen. Contending for an imaginary power. 
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we begin to acquire the spirit of domination, 
and to lose the relish of honest equality. The 
principles of our forefathers become suspected 
to us, because we see them animating the pre- 
sent opposition of our children. The faults 
which grow out of the luxuriance of freedom, 
appear much more shocking to us, than the base 
vices which arc generated from the rankness of! 
servitude. Accordingly, the least resistance to 
power appears more inexcusable in our eyes, 
than the greatest abuses of authority. All dread 
of a standing military force is looked upon as a 
superstitious panic ; all shame of calling in fo- 
reigners and savages in a civil contest is worn 
ofiT We grow indifferent to the consequences 
inevitable to ourselves from the plan of ruling 
half the empire by a mercenary sword. We 
are taught to believe, that a desire of domineer- 
ing over our countrymen is love to our country ; 
that those who hate civil war abet rebellion ; 
and that the amiable and conciliatory virtues of 
lenity, moderation, and tenderness to the privi- 
leges of those who depend on this kingdom, are 
a sort of tieason to the state.” And again, in his 
speech on conciliation with America — a speech 
which would go down to posterity with no less 
fame than the most celebrated orations of an- 
cient times — “ As long as you have the wisdom 
to keep the sovereign authority of this country 
as the sanctuary o? liberty, the sacied temple 
consecrated to our common faith, wherever the 
chosen race and sons of England worship free- 
dom, they will turn their faces towards you. 
The more they multiply, the more fiicnds you 
will have ; the more ardently they love liberty, 
the more perfect will be their obedience. Slavery 
they can have anv wheie. It is a weed that 
grows in every soil. They may have it from 
Spain, they may have it from Prussia: bu^ 
until you become lost to all feeling of youi 
true interest and your natural dignity, free 
dom they can have from none but you. Thii 
is the commodity of price, of which you 
have the monopoly. This is the true act of 
navigation, which binds to you the commerce 
of the colonies, and through them secures to yoi 
the wealth of the world. Deny them this parti 
cipation of freedom, and you break that sole bone 
which originally made, and must still preserve, 
the unity of the empire. Do not entertain so weak 
an imagination, as that your registers and your 
bonds, your affidavits and your sufferances, your 
cockets and your clearances, are what form th< 

g reat Securities of your commerce. Do noi 
ream that your letters of office, and your in 
structions, and your suspending clauses, arc 
the things that hold together the great contex 
ture of this mysterious whole. These thingi 
do not make your government. Dead instru- 
ments, passive tools, as they are, it is tin 
spirit of the English communion that gives al 
tneir life and efficacy to them* It is the spirit of 
the English constitution which, infused through 
the mighty mass, pervades, feeds, unites, invi- 
gorates, vivifies, every part of the empire, 
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even down to the minutevt The 

gfleat principle then of the legislation of all 
good government ought to be, that of -confidence 
m the people, and conciliation towards them; 
and the objection to this bill was, that its prin- 
ciple was not conciliation, but terror. It was 
the nature of freedom to be irregular, and to 
fall into occasional excesses, like the elemen&df 
air, fire, and water. Thunder and lightning 
sometimes did partial damage, but were, on the 
whole, beneficial. He supposed the present 
Ministers, if they could, would take care that 
there should be no thunder or lightning. They 
would say to the fire, “ You are a good servant 
and we like you very well when blazing in 
our kitchens or chambers, *but we don't like you 
when you blaze in lightning, and sacrilegiously, 
as he had read in a newspaper noolonger ago 
than yesterday, destroy the spires of our 
churches when we are worshipping God.” To 
the water they would say, “ We like you very 
well when you are flowing along in delightful 
rills, but we can’t endure that you should come 
down upon us in torrents of rain, in snow and 
hail ;” and to the air they would sav, M We 
are delighted with you when you blow in 
breezes, but we cannot permit you to collect 
yourself into masses of 50 clouds, without no- 
tice by seven farmers or graziers. You must 
not blow in hurricanes, or we shall deliver you 
over to a justice of peace. You shall occasion 
no disaster at all — there shall be no storms*— 
you must always be still and peaceable.” In 
this manner the Ministers must succeed in pre- 
venting these partial disasters ; but they would 
soon find that the air would become noxious, 
that the waters would stagnate and be corrupted, 
and the result would be pestilence and death. 
It was the nature, then, of freedom to fall into 
occasional excesses, but who would for that 
reason put an end to freedom altogether? 
True, it was the duty of Government to sup- 
press all dangerous agitations {Hear, hear ) : but 
then they ought to do so upon the pattern of 
freedom and the Constitution. He happened to 
differ with a late most respected friend of his 
(Mr. Wyndham probably) on the subject of 
bull-baiting ; and he recollected that his friend 
had, in reasoning with him on the subject, 
argued thus — “True; the practice may be 
sometimes carried to a very improper excess; 
but do not, on that account, shackle the liberties 
and break down the spirit of the people.” This 
was what he now said to Ministers. They 
knew how nobly the people had supported their 
burdens ; with how much fqrtitude and patience 
they had borne their diftr&ses ; abd how glori- 
ously they had fought the battles of their coun- 
try : and the liberties of the sound part oft be 
community ought not to be infringed merely ftp 
the purpose of checking the excesses of ftdmt 
ill-disposed individuals. He himself did HOI 
hold exactly those opinions on the subject 
Parliamentary Reform which he had once held. 
(Hear, hear.) He avowed it, and was bound 
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to do so aa a conscientious member of Parlia- to be secured ; if he were convinced that he 
ment. He was no advocate for those schemes was acting so as to endanger those laws which, 
of Reform which scared the sound and conside- from long practical experience, he knew to be 
rate portion of the community ; but he did not much more beneficial to the subjects of this 
think there wad occasion for these new measures, country than the laws of any other state were 
which were adopted in suspension of the liber- to its subjects, then he should never, after the 
ties of the community. It was not wise nor vote of this night, enjoy a moment’s comfoit 
politic to confide an authority like this to any while he lived ; for he admitted, in its fullest 
one justice of the peace, and that was the great extent, the truth of the proposition, that it was 
objection to the bill. Its tendency was. to their lordships’ most sacred duty never to sus- 
create disgust and disaffection; to produce the pend those laws which were enacted to secure 
evil which it was intended to avert ; and to the subject’s liberty, except in cases of neces- 
drive the ill-disposed to secret and desperate sity. But why should they quarrel because 
courses. The bill was, in his opinion, founded their views were different* as to the means by 
on an entirely wrong principle ; and on that which the same object was to be effected ? His 
ground he gave it his decided opposition. noble friend acted for the benefit of those well- 
The Lord Chancellor . — He was happy to disposed subjects of the British empire who* 
hear from Jais noble friend, that he did not now really wished to enjoy that liberty which the 
, entertain opinions on certain points in which laws and constitution of their country secured 
they differed, to the same extent in which he to them. That was his (the Lord Chancellor’s) 
formerly held them. It had been often said, object too : and for that purpose he now inter- 
that on these points he (the Lord Chancellor) feied, to check the machinations of those indi- 
was in an error ; but he had now the satisfaction viduals whose design was not to enjoy, but to 
to learn, that his noble friend appioximated a subveit, the laws, constitution, and liberties, of 
little to these supposed errors. He should be their counti y. (Hear, hear, hear.) The ques- 
happy if he and his noble friend could approxi- tion, therefore, was a question rather of fact 
mate a little more : but with respect to this bill, than of principle. It was merely this : what 
unless his noble friend approximated to him, it was the most proper course for the pieservation 
was not likely that he should approximate to of the laws, constitution, and libeities of the 
his noble friend. His noble friend had made counti y; not foi this week, or the next, but 
some alarming observations on the effects of permanently; and so as to transmit those bless- 
fire, air, and water ; and spoke of conti oiling mgs, unimpaired, to posterity, which they had 
them as if they had been living within the juris- received from their forefathers ? This was the 
diction of this country as British subjects, and great principle, as he understood the subject, 
liable to be regulated by acts of parliament, upon which their ancestors had acted for their 
As a member of their lordships’ House, he benefit ; and this was the principle upon which 
wished they were subject to their jurisdiction : they ought now to act for the benefit of their 
for there was a fire in the house, which, whe- posterity. The great principle of the British 
ther it operated on the Constitution of the Constitution he conceived to be the security 
country or not, certainly often operated on his of practical liberty ; but what security would 
constitution, and that of otheis, in no very there be for liberty if our laws were unalterable 
favourable way ; and if they could restrain the —if we could not accommodate them to cir- 
mischievous effects of that fire, theit lordships cumstances, and suspend their operation if ne- 
would do a great deal of good to themselves, cessary ? In that case we should have made a 
(Hear, hear .) So with lespect toai/j it was a constitution, not to preserve liberty, but to 
great misfortune that it was not a British sub- destroy it. The whole question their loidships 
ject within their lordships’ jurisdiction ; foi had to consider resolved mto the state of the 
then, out of regard to a most respectable friend times. What noble lords had to ask themselves 
of his now present, the cleik at the table, who was, whethe looking at the circumstances of 
found himself so ill at ease when these wirdows, the counti y, theic were not giound of necessity 
were open, he was sure their loidships would for the measures which had been submitted 
be very glad to put air under some regulation, to Parliament in order to pieserve die liberties ' 
i Hear , hear, and a laugh.) Ao to water, few of the people? It had been asseited, that the 
of them had much to do with it. (A laugh.) laws of the country, as they at present stood. 
But he really could not belitvc that his noble were sufficient, if duly executed, for preserving 
friend was veiy serous in bus opposition to the public order and ti .inquillity. Whcthei the 
hill, when he considcmd that so great a portion laws had been sufficiently execute d or not, he 
of his noble friend’s speech \v,\ 3 made up of should not say; lie lud not h**d the opportunity 
long quotations from Buike, and these observa- of determining that question in every respects 
dons about fire, air, and water, off in the but with rcgai d to that depaitment of the laws 
measures now adopting, and in the vote which with which he was best acquainted, he felt him- 
he certainly intended to give in favour of the self in a situation to question the sufficiency of 
third reading of this bill, he thought that he was the law. He had, on a former occasion, ex- 
forgetting the principle, that the liberty of the* pressed an opinion to their lordships, that, since 
subject ought, mits utmost constitutional extent, the passing of the libel bill, prosecutions were 
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not likely to be more effectual than they had 
been before that period ; and it was of import-* 
ance to recollect how much that consideration 
influenced a question like the present* He could 
state what had occurred at a fomier* period. 
In 1*794 he became Attorney. General, and his 
predecessor in office had. left a considerable 
number of prosecutions for libel on hand, and 
numbers afterwards occurred. If the laws were 
then thought sufficient, he was never charged 
with neglect m executing them; the charges 
had been of* a contrary nature. ' With r egard to 
himself, he had certainly never cared two-pence 
about the numerous libels of which his conduct 
in office had been the object. As he had never 
promoted any publication in his favour, so he 
had never stopped any against him : but when 
he saw, that the object was not to libel this or 
that individual, but every thing venerable in the 
Constitution, he then no longer hesitated to put 
the law, such as he found it, in force ; and he did 
not believe that any body was, in 1817, dis- 
posed to blame him for not doing enough in 
1794. But then, as now, it was found that the 
existing law had become quite inefficient, and 
the Legislature was obliged to interfere. What 
was then to be done, but to resort to new enact- 
ments ; foi the existing law was no more capa- 
ble of restraining the spirit of libel, than it 
would have been to control the fire, air, and 
water, of which the noble lord had spoken. 
But it was said the people ought to be con- 
ciliated. Thfc advice was good, but how wcj c 
persons to be conciliated who declaicd they 
would not be satisfied unless they obtained what 
it was the duty of Pailiament not to give. 
With regard to some observations which had 
been made on the provisions of the bill, his 
noble and learned friend was wrong in sup- 
posing that a meeting became legal m conse- 
quence of a notice having been given : for 
though the bill declaied that a meeting should 
not be legal without notice, it did not follow 
that it should be legal with it. His learned 
friend also thought it extremely improbable, 
that any thing, as by law established, should be 
proposed to be altered at a public meeting, 
otherwise than by the authority of Kmg, Lords, 
and Commons. He should wish to ask his 
learned hiend, whether he recollected to have 
heard of a proposition made at a public meet- 
ing to resort to physical foice, and whether 
that was not appealing to other authority than 
that of King, Lords, and Commons? If he 
did admit tnat there had been meetings at 
which piopositions having that tendency had 
Been made, he could not consider provisions 
guarding against such oioceedings as unneces- 
sary. There was suiefy nothing impioper in 
enacting, that a magistrate might inteifere on 
such sentiments being publicly avowed. It 
would be the duty ol any magistrate at a meet- 
ing, to say to the individual who uttered words 
or such a tendency, that he was holding lan- 
guage he was not entitled to hold. A common 
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constable might do this as the law npW#fc$od, - 
He knew th it it had been observed, tba^ as the 
same authority existed now, there was nb oc- • 
casion for thiB enactment; but the difference 
was, that the bill supposed a magistiate present 
at every meeting legally called,* which was not 
the case under the existing law. If the meet* 
ing should, resist the magistrate in executing 
the law according to his sense of duty, then, in* 
deed, the consequences would follow which hit 
noble friend had described; but these const* 
quences were not the fault of the magistrate* 
but of the meeting which so resisted. Their 
lordships must, therefore, in considering every 
point always come back to this question — whe- 
ther the state of the times be such as to require 
the measures recommended for adoption by his 
M;ycsty’s Government ? In deciding this ques- 
tion, they must have regard to Other circum- 
stances than the older and decorum which might 
be attributed to certain meetings. He was old 
enough to recollect the dreadful riots of 1780; 
and if he weie asked, what was the most orderly 
public meeting he ever saw in his life, he should 
answer, that which assembled to meet Lord 
George Gordon. Nothing could have been 
more regular and orderly than that meeting 
was in the morning; and yet it proceeded, 
in the evening, to set London in flames. If 
then lordships thought it better to punish 
than to prevent mischief, their opposition to this 
bill would be founded on a rational principle. 
For his part he thought it wiser to look to 
pievention, than to punishment, a3 a remedy 
for the evil of which the country had to com- 
plain ; and on that gi ound, and on the necessity 
of the case, aiising from what he conceived 
to be the state of the times, he gave his support 
to the bill. 

Loid St .John was leady to admit, that the 
learned loid had placed the inducement for 
passing tins bill upon the only true ground— 
the necessity of the measure; and the only 
question was, whether that necessity was made 
out. Undoubtedly, to preserve the Constitution 
was the fi> s»t duty of Parliament ; to see that the 
laws were duly executed, the second. If any 
measuic like this bill W4S necessary, it must be 
adopted, with however much regret they might 
acknowledge it to be called for s but wnat ne- 
cessity enjoined, necessity also limited ; and if 
necessity were admitted, it was still to be asked* 
whether this was die measure required. The 
reports on their lordships’ table stated, that 
some law was necessary; but taking that for 
granted, it by no means followed, that any law 
which might be proposed by his Majesty’s 
Ministers must of course be the proper one. un- 
fortunate as the present situation of the country, 
might be, it was not more so than on former 
occasions, when measures of this kind had been 
lesorted to: and yet it was impossible to find 
any precedent which warranted the proceedings 
now .adopted. In 1722, the Habeas Corpus 
Act had been suspended, Lut not upon the Re- * 
Z 
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port of a Secret Committee. There was, on 
that occasion, no green bag sealed up. The 
papers were laid on the table in an open box, to 
which every member had access. The papers 
were referred to a committee, of which Mr. 
Pulteney was chairman, and every kind of evi- 
dence was admitted before that committee. 
But Sir Robert Walpole, when he recommended 
the Suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act to 
Parliament, did not coniine himself to that mea- 
sure alone, fje did not fold his arms and say, 
that nothing could be done for the country. 
It was known that it was on the distress of the 
country, occasioned by the failure of the South 
- Sea Scheme, that the Pretender built his hopes ; 
and Sir Robert Walpole therefore, before he 
proposed to suspend the Constitution, exerted 
every effort to remove that distress. What, 
therefore, appeared to him particularly blame- 
able in the conduct of his Majesty^ Mini- 
sters, was their not following the example 
of that great statesman. They had not called 
Parliament together in due time for consi- 
dering our public situation; and the reason 
they gave for this neglect was most insuffi- 
cient. They had stated, that they thought 
the presence of members of either House 
would be more useful in their respective neigh- 
bourhoods. He certainly did not mean to 
deny the great utility of tne residence of mem- 
bers of Parliament in the country, at a period 
when they had so many opportunities of admi- 
nistering relief to those that stood in need of 
it around them ; but whatever benefit could be 
obtained in that way, was not to be compared 
to the advantage which was to be expected from 
those legislative measures, to which their atten- 
tion ought without delay to have been directed. 
The failure of trade, and the great defalcation 
which had taken place in the revenue, were 
subjects to which die early attention of Parlia- 
ment ought to have been called. It had, as he 
understood, been said in another place, by a 
person who, from his situation, might be con- 
sidered as having the best means of knowing 
the situation of our trader that the whole of 
our commercial system was founded on erro- 
neous principles ; but, while he admitted this, 
he also stated, that Ministers did not find them- 
selves strong enough to attempt to alter the exist* 
ing system, much as they were convinced it 
was wrong. Now, as the argument was, that 
disaffected, persons availed themselves of the pub- 
lic distress to promote their mischievous designs, 
why had no legislative measures been proposed 
for the relief of that acknowledged grievance. 

It would have been a better course had Ministers 
proposed to remove the cause of commercial 
suffering by the repeal oi that system of restric- 
tion in which it originated. If all tlif measures 
that Parliament could devise for this object 
should prove incompetent, then indeed it would 
have mm time to resort to the suspension of 
the Cbnstitution, and to severe laws like that 
under consideration : but that of which he par- 
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I ticularly complained was, that such measures 
should have been adopted before any attempt 
was made to remove the evil which this course 
of severity was meant to correct. With regard 
to the provisions of the bill, he must assert, that 
they went far beyond the necessity which had 
been pleaded for them. Such was their severity f 
that he was persuaded many magistrates would 
hesitate to put in execution a law attended with 
such penal consequences. Nothing could be 
more revolting than to see such extraordinary 
powers vested in the hands of one magistrate 
under this tall, when the authority of two was 
requisite to pass a pauper from one parish to 
another. In the same manner the exempting 
power was vested in two magistrates, but in 
order to inflict the punishment of death one 
was thought sufficient. Indeed, the whole oi 
tlie provisions, as far as he could understand,^ 
were contrary to the spirit of our ancient laws/ 
It would have been acting with more humanity 
if Ministers had at once proposed to make the 
offences punishable by this bill treason; for 
then the parties would have the advantage 
which the law in the case of treason allows for 
the defence. If, in plain and unequivocal lan- 
guage, it had been declared, that to say any 
thing at a public meeting tending to bring into 
contempt tne Constitution and Government as 
by law established, should be regarded as high 
treason, great mercy would rfiave been shewn to 
those persons whose language might, as unfor- 
tunately as perhaps undesignedly on their part, 
be considered liable to that construction. For 
these reasons he felt it to be his duty to oppose 
the hill. 

The Bail of Westmoreland could not after 
what had fallen from the noble and learned 
lord who commenced the debate, and the noble 
lord who spoke last, give a silent vote on this 
question. To express the ground on which he 
should vote for the third reading of the bill, he 
had to declare, that he gave his consent to the 
measure, not for the purpose of punishing those 
who had been guilty, but with the view of pro- 
jects, and for the preservation of those liberties, 
which would be best secured by the suspension, 
for a time, oi their enjoyment. The noble lords 
had assumed, that there was not sufficient danger 
to call for precautions ; but that was a question 
which Parliament, he conceived, had already 
decided in the affirmative, and was not now to 
be argued. He certainly never considered the 
present measures, or others of a similar kind, 
which had been heretofore adopted, as injurious 
to the Constitution; but, on the contrary, as 
passed for its special protection. That such 
was the case, reference to the page of his- 
tory would prove. Since this country had 
obtained the full confirmation of its liber- 
ties, similar measures had been adopted about 
twenty or thirty times; and, on every oc- 
casion, the Constitution, instead of being injur- 
ed, came out from the trial unimpaired. Whft* 
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ther the suspension of the Habeas Corpus was come down to that House and oppose k# unless 
necessary in war or in peace, depended on the some very great alteration indeed should have 
state of die country. It might, in feet, be more taken place in the public mind, with regard to 
necessary in peace than in war to adopt precau- those questions which were the subject of com- 
tiooarv measures of the nature of those under plaint and dissatisfaction. The noble andleam- 
consideration s for in war the Crown is armed ed lord (Lord Eldon) had defended this measure, 
with greater powers. If, therefore, any exigen- as might have been expected, on the sole ground 
cy did exist in a period of peace, it afforded the of necessity : but the noble earl who spoke last, 
strongest ground for increasing the authority of had placed the defence of it on tj)pe pnnciple of 
the Government* The noble lord who spoke convenience. (Hear, hear.) He must object to 
first had been extremely apprehensive that the the allegation in the preamble ; and no such 
people of England would oe prevented from pre- words were introduced into that of 1 79 6, which 
seating petitions against Ministers ; and that the declared, that “ acts of tumult, not, and disor- 
sense of the country would in other ways be der,” had been produced at meetings assembled 
prevented from being heatd. How were the under the pretext of petitioning for a redress of 
people of England prevented from sneaking grievances. He was astonished alio to hear it 
their sentiments ? The first thing the Dill did stated, that there was no difference in point of 
was to declai e, that it did not touch any de- danger between the period of 1796 and the pre- 
scription of persons who assembled under due sent. He had acquiesced, though without tak- 
and legal authoi ity. In the next place it declar- ng a very active share in the discussion of them, 
ed, that no meeting should be assembled unless ® the adoption of those proceedings at that 
seven householders signed the requisition. It time; because the country was committed al- 
was next required that regular notices should be most to a war ad internecionem with the French 
given. Now, what was there in all this to pre- republic. It was generally supposed, that a cor- 
vent the people from meeting, and expressing respondence subsisted between die enemy and 
their sentiments on the Property-tax, or any other persons in this country, the object of which was 
measure, on which they might wish to make a the landing of an invading army, which was to 
representation to Parliament, or the Throne? be joined by numerous parties here, and to effect 
Did it prevent the people from communicating the entire overthrow of the Constitution. Their 
properly with their representatives, to say, that f ordships knew that a force actually was landed 
meetings shall not be held for the purpose of j on the coast of Wales. How different now was 
proposing alterations in the law without the con- ' our political situation i But they were told of 
sent of King, Lords, and Commons ? Another the disaffection which prevailed ; and if it could 
clause required, that there should be no clubs or be shewn that a majority, or, comparatively, a 
places of meeting but what were known to the j very large portion of the population was disaf- 
magistrates. To diis clause the noble lord sure- fected, he should be prepared to withdraw his 
ly would not object. He must, therefore, con- opposition. But he must contend, that eveiy 
tend, that there was no giound for supposing day’s experience furnished new proof, that if 
that this bill could in any way impede the peo- j there was disaffection in the country, it was of 
pic in the constitutional expiession of their opi- • partial, and very limited extent. Was there any 
nions, or present any obstruction to their peti- j danger of tranquillity abroad being disturbed l 
tions. lie hoped there was as much humanity Was it possible that any fears could be enter- 
on that side of the House as on the other ; he tained as to the continuance of peace ; for by 
himself felt for those who might fall under the whom was it possible that it could be interrupt- 
penalties of this act ; he felt for the unhappy in- ed? Not by Napoleon Buonaparte, whom we 
struments of designing men; but he felt still had chained, like another Prometheus, to a rock; 
more for those who suffered by their crimes, not by the Trench Government, which we had 
Uis sympathy for the case of Mr. Platt was more restored ; not by our allies, Spain, or Germany, 
alive than for that of incendiaries or traitors. or Russia. He believed that the state of their 
Lari Grosvenor had intended to have entered finances was still worse than our own; and that 
at some length into the discussion of the general this alone was a sufficient security for their pa- 
principles of the bill before them ; but though cific dispositions. To what meetings, recently 
lie felt himself at present unequal to the task, Tie called to petition for Reform, were they to looK 
believed he should have a future opportunity of for evidence of the sedition which was asserted 
so doing, when in the course of the session he to be so universal ? Was it to the meetings of 
should call the attention of their lordships to cer- the counties of Kent, Durham, and Cornwall ; or 
tain topics, from the consideration of which it to those which had been held in the city of Loo* 
was impossible to exclude them. He had heard, don? With regard to what had been said of 
with a degree of horror, that it was the intention the power still left to the people oi assembling. * 
of his Majesty’s Ministers to propose the con- under the authority of the sh uiffi or other m$« 
tinuance of tne act for suspending die law of gistrates, it seemed to be forgotten, that they 
Habeas Corpus. If this report should turn out would not always consent to the requisition 
to be well founded* he should deem it his duty, for convening a public meeting ; and that in 
if alive, at whatever distance he might be, to many cases they had already refused. Be did 
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not believe the new mode prescribed by the bil 
of calling meetings would ever be resorted to 
for he recollected an instance of die operation o 
the former act in 1796. Sir W. Addington, a 
very respectable magistrate, soon after the pass- 
ing of the act, was called to a meeting held a 
Copenhagen-house. As he approached the plat 
form on which the orator was addressing hi 
audience, hetnade known his exposition of thi 
act by exclaiming, “ Pull down that fellow 
who was accoidingly silenced, and the assembly 
dispersed. He was aware that this magistrati 
had been a person of irritable temper, and thai 
he had incurred reprehension for his conduct 
Tlie ratio censorta of the bill was to put down 
sedition ; but its practical effect might be to 
prevent petitioning for Reform. As to the for- 
mer measures not having been followed by an} 
execution of the severer penalty, he believed 
there had been one instance, and that was th< 
case of a person who had himself been an in 
forrfier. 

Nee lex junior nlla 

Quant ticcis artifiet s ai ti* p'tire sua. 

He begged the House to reflect on the mischie 
arising to the community from measures whicl 
must necessarily operate to multiply the numbei 
of the odious and mischievous race of spies and 
infoimers. He believed the public mind to be 
possessed by a deep anxiety, amounting to a de- 
termination of obtaining some Reform. The 
people seemed generally persuaded, that “ there 
was something rotten in the State of Denmark.” 
This persuasion might be traced to the spread 
of education, and the extension of religious know- 
ledge; fqr Christianity was decidedly favourable 
to the enjoyment of a regulated liberty. Reli- 
gious despotism was, he felt convinced, trem- 
bling to its fall — a fall, the echo of which would 
resound through all nations. The noble carl 
concluded by adverting to the disturbances at 
Manchester, th ' account of which, he learned 
by information from Chester, had been greatly 
exaggerated. 

The Duke of Athol wished to state in a few 
words the reasons which induced him to give 
his strenuous support to the present measure. 
He differed from the noble viscount (Lord St. 
John) in thinking, that the existing discontents 
were to be traced to the conduct of Administra- 
tion. They were occasioned by the pressure 
of severe distress, arising fom a combination of 
circumstances, aggravated by a very unfavour- 
able harvest. He sincerely believed, that the 
measures resorted to had improved public credit, 
by giving confidence to the wclj-disposed, and 
exciting alarm in the disaffected. He thought 
the country had h. en upidly returning, within 
the last two months, to its former s^te of pros- 
perity ; and that this was in a great aegree ow- 
ing to the energy with which the Government 
had acted on the spur of the moment, and be- 
fqrfc the evil had assumed a more formidable 
shape. Upon no other principle than that of 
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giving up a part of public liberty in order to 
preserve the whole, would he have given his 
support to these measures. A person of his ac- 
quaintance, whom he had asked 3s to his feel- 
ings with regard to the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act, replied, that ne would rather be in 
the power of his Majesty’s Ministers for three 
months, than have his warehouses under the 
power of a mob for three hours. He abstained 
from addressing the House on most occasions, 
because his own opinions were more ably ex- 
pressed and supported by others; but he could 
not sit silent and hear the distemper of the pub- 
lic mind attributed to a wrong cause, lie was 
happy to find that the demand for manufactur- 
ing industry was reviving, as well as that a great 
improvement of the agricultural interests had 
taken place. All these circumstances convinced 
him that the distress, lately so universal, was 
daily decreasing. It was with these views, and 
upon these pi inciples, that he thought the pre- 
sent proceedings just and necessary. With re- 
spect to a renewal of the suspension, it was im- 
possible for any peer to say, at that time, whe- 
ther circumstances might call for it ; but if they 
did, it would be the duty of Ministers to pio- 
pose it; and if it was their duty, they would de- 
seive to be impeached if they aid not perform it, 
and even ask for yet greater powers if the emer- 
gency should require them. 

Loid St . John explained. 

Lord Auckland declared, that he had felt some 
anxiety not to lose this opportunity of proclaim- 
ing his opposition to the bill under considera- 
tion. His objections to it were founded in a 
sincere belief, that the necessity of the case did 
not warrant so violent a proceeding. (Hear t 
hear.) Ue entertained the utmost respect and 
esteem foi several members of the Select Com- 
mittee: but he considered their Repoit as an 
exaggerated representation of the actual danger, 
and of the prevailing disaffection. He knew of 
no one oveit act, except the riots on the ‘2d of 
Dcccmbtv, in the metropolis ; and what were 
the circumstances attending them ? A few mis- 
chievous de luded men appeared ready to execute 
crimes, and to commit muider and conflagiation, 
hoping to find the majority of the population in 
a similar disposition ; and in this attempt they 
had been disappointed. ( Hear , hear.) The at- 
tack on the Pnnce Regent was not adduced as 
any ground for the present measure. For the 
correction of the offence of lib< I, the Jaws were 
admitted to be sufficient. The orators of the 
debating clubs had already fallen into disiepute 
with their auditois, and could hardly inspire 
much apprehension. The Union Clubs, with 
their branches and affiliations, sounded at fii St 
rery mysteriously, but seemed to him to be of 
ittle more importance, as an object of alarm, 
ban the stories commonly used for the purpose 
)f terrifying children. For his part, he saw no- 
thing more remarkable in the times than the pa- 
tience which had been manifested under such 
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severe and universal distress. Where irritation 
had appeared, its consequences were prevented 
by the active and vigilant execution or the laws. 
In these circumstances he could not consent that 
the great barrier between the power of the 
Crown and the liberty of the people should be 
removed ; or that the birthright of the subject 
should be left to the discretion of Ministers, lia- 
ble to be influenced by the malice or surmises of 
individuals. A noble earl had alluded to the 
precedent of an indemnity. He did not admire 
the precedent, and thought the circumstance 
that rendered the suspension less hateful than it 
would otherwise be, was the right of action re- 
served to those who might be deprived of their 
personal liberty by its means. As a noble earl 
had pledged himself to oppose the continuance 
of the suspension, he, too, would pledge himself 
to oppose a bill of indemnity, if it should be 
proposed in favour of what might be done un- 
der the powers intrusted to Ministers by that 
act. The same objections which he had stated 
to the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, 
applied generally to the pro\isions of this bill, 
The punishment decreed by the bill was quite 
disproportioned to the crime. In the country, 
where the people conceived they had a right to 
meet and discuss the measures of their Govern- 
ment, and where, befoie the enactment of the 
present bills, they might do so without restraint, 
there might be people who would object to the 
power of a single magistrate to disperse them, 
especially if that magistrate, as might be the 
case, was actuated by insolence, prejudice, or 
petulance, to cuib popular privileges ; and for 
this disobedience, which in their minds never 
amounted to rebellion, but was merely the off- 
spring of ignorance or obstinacy, they weie to be 
punished with death, and pay for their tardy dis- 
persion, with the pi ice of their blood. With this 
impression of unwarrantable and unnecessai y se- 
verity — because he always loved and inspected 
what was free — because he was proud that other 
nations, in attempting to throw off thcii \oke, 
uoted us as examples, and emulated our fiee- 
om — because he conceived, dial th 4 low est 
were entitled to express their opinions of the 
conduct of their Government, as well js ihe most 
affluent or powerful ; and because lie did not 
wish to see this noble privilege un.idid or 
abridged, he would oppose the present bill. The 
Constitution, he was convinced, would be im- 
paired by it, instead of being piot cteJ, as li id 
been stated by the noble call opposite (West- 
moreland). When he (Lord Auckland) hi .ud of 
danger to the Constitution, h. alw<ty& had in his 
apprehension two classes of poisons witn whom 
that danger might oiigina e. The first party 
was composed of those whose object it was to 
pull down all the privileged or del *, to destroy 
every thing that savoured of the pre. ogative or 
legitimate authority of the Cr own. The second, 
and not the least dangerous, consisted of those 
who were for narrowing our liberties, and who 
grudged the people the exercise of their un- 
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doubted rights. (Hear.) Between these con- 
tending parties, he wished to hold the balance 
even, neither yielding to the designs of the one, 
nor to the wishes of the oth£r. He did not 
mean to enter into an examination of all the rea- 
sonings that had been employed in support of 
the bul ; but he could not nelp alluding to an 
argument advanced on a former occasion, and 
repeated again by a noble duke (Athol) to-night, 
that the system of measures introduced by Mini- 
sters had improved our commercial condition: 
and, particularly, that the adoption of them had 
raised the public funds. The funds had cer- 
tainly risen about the time the Constitution was 
suspended; but the connection between those 
two events, as traced by the noble lords, ap- 
peared to him as fanciful and extraordinary as 
any thing he had ever heard. It put him in 
mind of a story of a traveller who stopped for a 
night at Stoney-Stratford, and who, having in 
the morning asked the name of the place, said, 
“ J am not surprised that it is called Stoney,i or I 
never was so bit before with fleas in all my life.” 
(A laugh.) The relation between the measures of 
Government and the rise of stocks appeared to 
him to be of the same fanciful description, and 
proved by the same profound and recondite 
mode of argument. ( Hear.) 

The Marquis of Buckingham was prepared to 
contend against his noble friends who had spoken 
before him in this debate, against the bill, 
that this measure was necessary in the present 
circumstances ol'the country ; and that its neces- 
sity pleaded its justification. His noble friends 
ad first denied the danger, and then they argued 
that, even upon the admission of the danger, the 
remedy was not appropriate. He differed with 
them in both their positions. Jle was convinc- 
ed of the danger, and he believed the remedy 
was calculated to meet the emergepey. He did 
not doubt the existence of the danger from the 
beginning ; but even had he undervalued its 
vidence at the commencement of the session, 
sufficient proofs of it had since come to light. 
Iis alum was not reduced by seeing those who 
jsudliy advocated popular opinions blind to its 
xtent, or even ready to deny its existence. 
The disavowal of danger was made by some, 
xH/tuac tin y were anxious to undcr-rate what 
uid not fairly be acknowledged without fiir- 
I nulling grounds tor those measures to which 
hey objected. He had heard, that there was 
no danger to the Constitution from the designa 
ot those whose operations this bill was intended 
to restrain ; and that, because they were not 
headed by powerful individuals, therefore their 
nuu lunations were harmless. This aigument 
had no influence on his mind, because we could 
find parallels in history ot revolutions effected by 
instruments at first as insignificant and con- 
temptible m appearance as flic persons alluded 
to. The Fi cncli revolution was no distant event 
of tips kind. It had passed in our own time— 
it had occurred' at our own door — it did not 
now agitate the world# but its memory was still 
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fresh. The edifice was reduced to ruin, but the 
vestiges that remained shewed its original ex- 
tent. We remembered its fell, and we should 
never forget the crimes and the atrocities on which 
it was built, or the blood with which it was ce- 
mented. On its broken and disjointed frag- 
ments we might read an awful lesson of pru- 
dence and caution ; and the Dame that blazed 
on its ruined summit warned us not to approach 
it, or to rear a similar structure. But how was 
this great and disastrous revolution begun ? Was 
it begun by mighty armies ? Was the first 3tep 
taken by great generals ? Were powerful nobles 
at the head of the -first insurrectionary move- 
ments ? (Hear.) No ; it was brought about by 
the lowest of the people, by the efforts of the 
vile and the worthless from tne most degraded 
ranks of society. (Hear.) Distress was tne pre- 
tence, the motive, and the instrument. It was 
brought about by general suffering. It was 
brought about unaer colour of necessary change, 
and salutary reform. The moment the prin- 
ciple of reform was established, the moment 
that government was vilified, the moment the 
laws lost their authority, the danger began. 
Leaders were found to head the disaffected, and 
the most powerful joined the most contemptible 
in overturning those institutions which, by their 
command of so much physical force, they saw 
themselves able to do. (Hear, hear.) He did 
not compare the free government of this coun- 
try with the arbitrary government of France be- 
fore the revolution, but he was prepared to con- 
tend that the means employed against the latter 
were similar to those that had proved successful 
against the former ; and that the difference of 
their nature would not make a corresponding 
difference in favour of their permanency, with- 
out salutary precaution on our part. It had been 
said, and said with truth, that the space was 
short between the dethronement and the death 
of a monarch. With a little modification, the 
maxim might Le applied to a government or a 
constitution/ Allow it to be stnpt of all respect 
in the eyes of the people — allow it to be vilified 
and degraded at public meetings, and it will 
soon lose its energy, and with its energy the 
power of prolonging its own duration, or se- 
curing public liberty. (Hear, hear.) The ef- 
forts of the insignificant prepaied tne way for 
the attacks of the powerful, as the pioneers of 
as army undermined a fortress before the sol- 
diers advanced to the assault. When he saw 
small purposes attempted to be brought about 
by great means, his suspicion was excited — 
when he saw now the same con\binr*ions as in 
1794 — when he saw the same means wielded by 
the same hands \hear)— when he saw the same 
instruments at work — when he saw the same 
principles promulgated, the same doctrines ad- 
vocated with unaiminished energy — when he 
saw the same system of conduct begun, the 
same rallying signs used, the same banners 
of rebellion displayed as on that occasion— 
whed he saw region as openly scoffed at as in 
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1794— when he saw all these symptoms, he 
could not disguise from himself that the evil was 
the same now as then : and that a similar reme- 
dy ought to be applied. (Hear, hear.) The pre- 
tence of the meetings which this mil affected, 
was to petition Parliament or to address the 
Crown. The ostensible purpose was laudable, 
but Parliament should take care that assem- 
blies of people collected for these ends should 
limit their powers to the accomplishment of 
them, and not convert their meetings into the 
means of outrage. The Constitution gave the 
privilege of petitioning the Legislature, or ad- 
dressing the Crown ; but where did it say, that 
under colour of exercising this privilege the peo- 
ple might meet to create confusion, to alarm the 
well-disposed, and to plunder the defenceless ? 
Were they to break the laws of the land under 
the pretence of exercising a constitutional right, 
and then to plead this right a cover for the 
breach ? (Hear,, hear.) The legal exercise of 
the right should continue and be protected ; but 
would any one say that it ought to be protected 
as lately exercised ? Would any one say that 
the meeting at Spafields, that the meeting at 
Manchester, that the meeting at Portsdown- 
hill, took place in the due exercise of the right 
of petitioning, and that similar meetings ought 
still to be allowed ? But, said his noble friends, 
why make a new law when the old laws were 
sufficient to put down the evil. He had not 
admitted that the existing laws were sufficient, 
nor was he prepared to ao so. All the House 
knew the means that were employed to evade 
the law ; the whole country knew that meetings 
might take place under the ruling demagogue of 
the day, in which the people might be told that 
Parliament were careless of their prayers, and 
were determined to refuse redress j that the 
Executive had resolved on their rum ; and, in 
short, in which their passions might be excited, 
so as to carry them beyond their own control, 
into acts of tumult and riot. When they had 
been hurried by seditious and inflammatoi y ha- 
rangues to breaches of the peace, the riot act 
might then ue read and the multitude dispel sed ; 
oi, if' they refused to dispense, they might be 
punished. This was the law as it ht pre- 
sent stood. Was this law sufficient to meet 
the exigency of the times ? Was it better 
to punisn after a breach of the peace had hap- 

Q d, than to prevent the peace from being 
en ? Was it better to allow outrages to be 
committed, that they might be punished, than 
to guaid against their commission, and save the 
vengeance of the law ? But then, said his noble 
friends, one of them in particular, (Lord Erskine,) 
why allow such power to one magistrate as this 
bill invests him with ? When they made this 
objection, they forgot the powers of the law as 
it at present stood. Could not one magistrate 
fead the riot act? Could not one magistrate 
commit on his own responsibility ? How foolish, 
therefore, was it to permit one magistrate to 
order the military to fire upon the multitude 
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who refused to disperse, and to deny his compe- 
tence to order a simple dispersion. How incon- 
sistent was it to declare the sufficiency of one for 
an act of punishment, and to demand the concur- 
rence of two in an acfcof prevention or precaution. 
(Hear, hear.) The real enemies of the people were 
those who, out of tenderness for their wishes or 
opinions, would allow them to proceed to abuse 
their privileges, and to degrade into instruments 
of faction or sedition their most sacred rights, 
that of petitioning the Legislature or addressing 
tlie Crown. Considering the men who employ- 
ed the privilege of petitioning for their own 
destruction as its real enemies ; conceiving, like- 
wise, that they were the worst enemies of the 
people, he (Lord B.) would support the present 
bill. Good effects had already resulted from the 
measures past, or in progress. Why had the 
Spafields meeting been put off, but because the 
objects proposed to be accomplished by it could 
not be openly professed {hear) ; because the de- 
luded people were only to be assembled for the 
purposes of confusion? Believing, as he did, 
that in the real Constitution is comprehended 
obedience to the laws ; believing that the real 
rights of the people could best be preserved by 
guarding them from abuse ; and being of opi- 
nion that the present measuie was calculated to 
accomplish the object, he would vote for the 
third reading of the bill. ( Hear, hear.) 

The Earl of Darnley would offer a few ob- 
servations. The noble marquis (Buckingham) 
who had just sat down had said, that the means 
employed to bring about the French revolution, 
ana those now employed by the discontented in 
this country, were of the same kind. He 
(Lord D.) could not assent to the proposition. 
The i evolutionary party in France was assisted 
by the aibitrary nature of the Government — by 
an extensive and prodigal court. Circumstances 
did not exist to the same extent in this country. 
He (the noble lord) believed in the danger of no 
conspiracy, far less of the insignificant and con- 
temptible party which was said to have con- 
spired. The general anxiety was directed to 
Parliamentary Reform, and the general agitation 
rose horn distress. How did the matter stand ? 
We had enjoyed peace now for some time, but 
we were still suffering under the pressure of 
severe distress: the manufacturing, the com- 
mercial, and the agricultural classes were all suf- 
fering. In consequence of this, it was natural 
to expect that a few ill-designing persons should 
wish to take advantage of the irritation of the 
juiblic mind. But how had they shewn their 
temper? Where was there any dangerous meet- 
ing but at Spafields? It was now nearly four 
months since that meeting. At the first meeting 
there was some rioting; and Government, S’ 
they had been anxious to prevent a second, 
should' have called Parliament together earlier, 
so as to obtain its assistance if they realty 
thought the present measures necessary. On 
the 2d of December there had been some out- 
rage, but few joined the mob, its progress being 
arrested by that active magistrate* the Lota 


in this season of difficulty, the preservation Js 
the peace of the metropolis. Had, however, the 
Ministers been alarmed, th^y. ought to have 
called Parliament to take measures of prevail* 
tion. All this was, however, allowed id older 
that Ministers might obtain their own ends,} 
that they might have a pretence for their aA 
trary measures ; and might be enabled to confound 
those who opposed the abuses of administration 
with those who endeavoured to effect a rdvo* 
lution. Though the laws as they stood were* 
in his view, competent to the preservation of 
the public peace, he wouldnot have objected tor 
such clauses in the bill as those by which such 
meetings as that of Spafields might be prevent- 
ed ; but when he was asked to give such powers 
to a single magistrate as those with which the 
present bill would invest him, he could not con- 
sent to the demand. His noble friend (the Mar- 
quis of Buckingham) had made a mistake in 
comparing the powers of the magistrate under 
the riot act, ana under this bill. In the riot 
act his duty was clear, because the nature of the 
assemblage could not be doubted ; but under the 
present bill there was no overt act. The meet- 
ing was legally assembled, and was to be dis- 
persed upon his discretionary view of the doc- 
trines promulgated, or his opinion that they 
tended to bring into hatred and contempt the 
Government. He could not, therefore, give his 
consent to the bill. He (Lord D.) could not 
concur in an observation that had fallen from the 
noble earl (Westmoreland) opposite, that be- 
cause we had reduced the army, and were at 
peace, there was greater danger than in war; 
and that, consequently, this measure was neces- 
sary to come in aid of a military force. If this 
argument was useful for any thing, it tended to 
shew, that in reducing the army we had vio- 
lated the Constitution, and that a standing force 
was the only safeguard of our freedom. 

The Earl of Aberdeen allowed that the bill 
must be founded on necessity, but contended* 
that if its necessity were proved, its policy was 
sufficiently established. The noble and learned 
loid (Erskine) had said that the general opinion 
of the country was against it : he had conversed 
with many on the subject, and, so far as be 
could ascertain their sentiments, they were de- 
cidedly in its favour. There might be different 
measures of necessity; some would say that it 
was only necessaiy when the great m^ority of 
the people were disaffected ; some, when a con- 
siderable number ; and others, when we were 
upon the eve of a revolution. Without deter- 
mining upon the numbers which created the 
degree of danger necessary for such a bill, he if 
woukl only remark* that revolutions began often 
in small minorities % but want of number was mads 
up by an excess of' activity and energy. Be umr 
perfectly satisfied, that without some measure Jjfce 
the present* there was great danger to the Con- 
stitution. The resemblance between the present 
time and the period of 1794 wartkniedr be- 
came we were then at war, and yr&o now at 
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peace; but the question was not respecting peace 
or war, but danger or security. Bloodshed and 
plunder might be effected as easily in peace as 
in war, if the discontents of the people were 
equally strong. A noble marquis, on a former 
night, had attributed the general distress and 
discontent to the acts of the Government. 1-le 
himself had attended as anxiously as he could to 
that question, but he could not see how our 
people suffered by the annexation of Genoa to 
Piedmont, or of Lombardy to Austria. If this 
were the only account of tne distress, he (Lord 
Aberdeen) despaired of finding its true cause. 
The only manner in* which Government could 
be said to distress the people was by imposing 
burdens upon them. The only relief in their 
power was to lighten those buidens, which 
they were doing by all the means within their 
reach. 

Earl Grosvenor explained. 

The Duke of Sussex did not intend to have 
risen on the present occasion ; but his political 
-opinions, and his notions of the Constitution, were 
so different fiom those maintained on the other 
6ide of the House, that he could nDt give a silent 
vote. He would not follow the example of the 
noble lords who took their precedents from fo- 
reign countries— a conduct which, without any 
disrespect, he might say, was foreign to the pre- 
sent subject. A noble marquis near him (Buck- 
ingham) had said that, at the commencement of 
the French revolution, no men of consequence 
were engaged in it; this he was not willing 
to allow. Although few men of lank were at 
first engaged in it, vet many men of talents, 
and vast numbers of literary chaiacters, wcue 
active promoters of it. It was supposed like- 
wise by one of the royal family. When that 
person of great rank joined it, both lie and many 
of his paitisans were unaware ol the extent to 
which it would be carried, or of the dangers which 
it threatened. H** was perfectly unacquainted 
with that personage, but he was com need drat 
he could not foiesee, much leu- eontrol, the 
storm which he and his coadjut s nad i i. 
Many circumstances contributed to piecipitafe 
that country into danger, winch did not affect 
England at the present moment, and without 
which the parallel was impel feet. Among these 
was bankrupt cy, with which we wcie not 
threatened. He did not mean, however, to go 
at length into the subject, but merely to con- 
trovert an opinion of the other side, and to state 
shortly his own view of the Constitution. He 
thought it most advisable to stand by the prin- 
ciples of the Constitution, such as it had hitherto 
existed; and he was persuaded that any devia- 
tion from those principles would only bring on 
the misfortune it was meant to aveit. This he 
said most conscientiously, and could rftt feel sa- 
tisfied had he given a silent vote on the present 
occasion. 

Lord Sidmouth , after observing that the bill, 
as it stood at present, contained a clause for 
the prevention of meetings within a mile of i 
the door of Westminster-hall, stated, that the] 
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restriction was not intended to be such as to 
create a difficulty to the inhabitants of West- 
minster. It had been considered since yester- 
day, that Covent-garden, the usual place for 
holding elections for Westminster, was within 
the precincts of that city, and that the borough 
of Southwark did not form any of the usual ave- 
nues to Parliament. He therefore proposed to 
withdraw the clause, that no persons, above the 
number of 50, should meet within a mile of the 
door of Westminster-hall, and to substitute, as 
an amendment, the words, “ saving and ex- 
cepting in St. Paul's, Covrnt-gai den, and the 
boi ough of Southwai k.” The clause, so amend- 
ed, could not produce any inconvenience to the 
inhabitants of Westminster or the Boioughs 
and as it would at all times secure afiee passage 
to the House, he should propose that it mignt 
be permanent. 

Lord Holland objected to the substance, form 
and time, of the clause. When these measures 
of coeicion had been first adopted, he had him- 
self been willing to consider what step might not 
be permanently disadvantageous to the ptople, 
and yet might meet the wishes even of those 
who thought all public meetings dangerous. lit" 
then thought that meetings rear the House of 
Pailiament might with propriety be prevented ; 
not because they weie dangerous, but because 
they sonit times presented an obstiuction to the 
performance of pai liamentary duties; and there- 
foie, while Parliament was sitting, he thought 
there was no gieat objection to such a clause. — 
But the prest nt clause particularly marked out 
the inhabitants of Westminster, though there 
was no reason why they should be so distin- 
guished. Neither was there any reason why 
the mile should be computed from the door of 
Westminstcr-hnll, for Parliament might not al- 
ways be stationaiy, and it weie better that the 
boundary should be drawn fiom the place in 
which Pailiament might be sitting. The pro- 
vision, hovvver, went beyond the leason of the 
thing ; foi "he object ostensibly in view was, to 
clear the aicnues of Pailiament; why, then, 
should the piohibition extend a mile r Why 
was it extended even to Chaiing-cross ? A tu- 
mult there could not greatly inconvenience 
members, who on such an occasion might 
pass through the pai k ; and why extend the 
time beyond the period when Parliament was 
sitting ? Till now he had not been aware, that 
since the time of Lord Geoige Gordon, any act 
had passed to prevent the overawing of Parlia- 
ment ; but if that wt re the case, there could be 
no necessity for the present measure. A noble 
friend of his had been reproached with change 
of opinion; there was nothing disgraceful m 
changing an opinion on mature grounds; and 
never was any thing more unmerited than the 
present reproach, for the circumstances under 
which his noble friend had justified such a mea- 
sure, were totally different from those which 
were alleged in its support at present ; and Mi- 
nisters admitted that nothing but the most 
pressing necessity could be a sufficient ground 
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for its adoption. lie submitted it to the candour 
of the noble viscount, whether the amendment 
proposed ought not at least to be made the sub- 
ject of a separate bill, and not to be mixed up 
with the present measure. 

On the Chancellor's putting the question, 
that the amended clause should stand part of 
the bill, 

Loid Rosslyn thought it haid on the people 
of Westminster to be deprived of the place of 
their meeting to petition Parliament 01 the So- 
veieign, and not to be heud in defence of tlu ir 
rights. lie complained that the House h id been 
taken bysuip'ise. Last night tlvv had been 
toid that this was only a temporary measure; 
and now, without any notice, at the last stage of 
the bill, it was proposal to lender it peimanent. 
This he thought dialing h?idly Ly the House, 
and the p« opk* of Wcstnim m. 

Loid Liverpool \vd, astonished theie could be 
any objetu n to a clause which met with the 
geneiai corn ui tenet* of tlu llous . It could 
occasion no in onvunence to any body of men, 
and was only intended to in-aiie outer m the 
cntianu* to file Douse. The nobl ' lord had com- 
plained of surprise; but die i<al question was, 
whithei the/e was any obj( ctun 10 the me isuie; 
he could set* no le. The inhabit * it > of \\ est- 
mmster weie not precluded tiom holding then 
legal meetmirs, ufid Covent-g iiden had always 
been the legal u cognized plat" foi those meet- 
ings. Some lii 1 at muii be h'od on, and he 
knew none It objectionable than that which 
had ban picpostd. An au^mbly a*- Chaiing- 
cioss w<jultl l> math moie inconvt ment, and 
a much g*t uu obstjuibion to tilt attendance 
on Paihanv ni, than \ mi. ult m Palac.*-yaid. 

Loid I.audeniult thou. nf it txtiemeh incon- 
venient that tht inhabitant* ot Westminster 
shoulc h i\c no pi t e of n«tung but Covent- 
garden ; loi the tff cl of Tus cLu&* would be 
to pieveni thui mctung at all. Coven. -gulden 
was pi i\ at" pioputy, and U was m tin. power 
of the pi oju u tor to ptcveiupt ) r 1 a-. *mbling 
theie, 01 , at all events, to obst. ucl tlit a nues. 

The Lord Chanci ilor fit .ted, th <t the right of 
holding a muiket theie w «*». pnv«. te, hut that the 
streets could not be closed to the public. 

Lord Lauderdale insisted, that the avenues to 
Covcnt-gaidcn might be dosed. 

The Lord Chancellor rep lit d, that if he were 
obstructed, he should think he had a legal right 
to complain. 

The amendment was then adopted without a 
division. 

The House divided on the question that the 
bill do pass, when the numbeis were, 

Content - . - - _ - m 
Non-content - - - - 23 

Majority - ... 88 
PROTEST 

On the motion for the third reading of the bill 
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Dissentient, — Because it appears to us that 
this Statute, in inflicting the Penalty of Death, 
is unjustly severe ; that it gives to Magistrates a 
formidable and unnecessary power, improperly 
controuling the general expression of opinion, 
and interfering both with the Public and Private 
Meetings of the People, in times of which we 
consider the dangu to be much exaggerated, 
and which we think call for measures oTconcili* 
ation and relief, and not for coercion. 

Gi osvenor, Augustus Frederick, 

Rosslyn, Vassal 1 Holland, 

Clifton, Somerset, 

Auckland, Erskine. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Tuesday, March 25. 

Several petitions were presented from different 
parts of the count! y, complaining of the distress 
ai ising from the Pool Rates, and praying for re- 
lief. — They weie icfened to the Committee on 
the Pool Laws. 

Petitions weie also presented from various 
places, praying foi Retrenchment and Reform, 
which weie ordered to lie on the table. 

The Iiish Peace Pieseivation Bill, and the 
lush Arms Registry Bill, went through Com- 
mute L3. 

Pcipei s weie presented at the Bar from the 
office of the Chief Secictaiy of Ireland, relative 
to the Consolidated Fund, — fiom the Audit- 
office inspecting Public Accounts, — from the 
office of Impoits and Expoits, the Annual Re- 
turns. — Oideied to lie on the table. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Wednesday , March 26, 

The Exchequer Court Proceedings Bill was 
committed and 1 eported, and several other bills 
weie advanced in then different stages. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Wednesday, March 26, 

Seditious Meetings Bill.] A message 
fi om the Lotds announced their lordships’ assent 
to the Seditious Meetings Bill, with certain 
amendments. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved, 
that the amendments be taken into consideration 
to-monow. — After a few words .from Mr. 
Brougham , Mr. Curwen and Sir J. Graham , 
the motion was earned, and the amendments 
were oideied to be printed forthwith. 

Votes of the House.] The Speaker, in 
pursuance of a notice he had given last night, 
took the liberty of addressing a few words to 
the House on tne adoption of some more con- 
venient mode of printing the votes of the House. 
Since the time of Charles II. in 1680 , the duty 
of superintending the printing of the votes baa 
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been committed to the Speaker ; but, neverthe- 
less, he should not deem it proper to make an , 
alteration in an established practice without the 
concurrence of the House. Some new arrange- 
ment was now become necessary. The busi- 
ness of the House had increased m a threefolc 
degree since the Union with Ireland, and five- 
fold since the year 1771. This induced him 
some time since, to adopt a more commodioui 
way: of printing the votes than had formerly 
been in use; and by doing so he had con- 
siderably reduced the amount of the forme] 
charges. This alteration had received the sanc- 
tion of the House in 1810; since that time the 
growing business of the House had rendered ii 
impracticable to distribute the votes in a few 
days after they were given. In consequence of 
this he had been lea to consider the subjecl 
attentively ; and he had devised a method by 
which he should be enabled to distribute the 
votes at an early hour the next morning, to- 
gether with the notices, orders of the day, and 
second readings of private bills. The effect of 
the measure would be also to brjng up the 
arrears of the journals, so that the House would 
possess them complete within a week after the 
session closed ; and to reduce the charges ol 
printing (which amounted to many thousands^ 
one half. If the House thought proper to refer 
the proposal to a select committee, it would be 
his duty to abide by whatever decision might be 
made; but he thought it important that the 
House should come to an early determination, 
that the business being arranged during the re- 
cess, an opportunity might be afforded of making 
the experiment during the remainder of the 
present session. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer , after stating 
that it was unnecessary to add anv lecom- 
mendation to so salutary a proposal, moved 
a That a select committee be appointed to con- 
sider a more expeditious mode of printing the 
votes of the House.” The motion was carried 
in the affirmative, and the following committee 
appointed 

The , Chancel lor of the Lord La&reJIcs, 

Exchequer, I/mi Milton, 

Mr. Bathurst, Sir James Graham, 

Mr. Rose, Mr. Peel, 

Mr. Low*, Sir Gtorgc Hill, 

.sir Arthur Piggott, Mr. W. Dundas, 

Mr. Williams Wynn, Mr. Home Sumner, 

Mk. Dfckiosonv Mi. Cartu right, 

Mr. Abercromby, Mr. CalrraU, 

Si* M. W. Ridley, Sir W. Curtis, 

Mn Rpnkes, Mr. Brogden. 

Duty car Salt.] The House* went into a 
committee on the Salt laws. 

After some conversation between f Mr. D. 
Gilbert, Mr. Luskmpm^ Mr. Rose, Mr. Da- 
ort and Mk Cahrajt, 

was resolved, that Salt should h* exported 
duty free, under certain regulations ; and that 
a- duty of thfity sUBings a ton should be im- 
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posed on mineral alkali, and the present duties 
lepealed. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Thursday , March 27. 

The Exchequer-Court Proceedings Bill was 
read a third time, and passed. 

The further consideration of Bayley’s Divorce 
Bill was postponed till the soth of April. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Thursday , March 27. 

Bankrupt Laws.] Mr* Lockhart brought 
in his bill to amend such pait of the bankrupt 
laws as related to granting the bankrupt’s certifi- 
cate. (see page 119.) After a few obseivations 
from Mr. Wrottesley , it was ordered to be read 
a second time on the 1st of May. 

Parliamentary Reform.] Lord A.HamiU 
ton presented a petition from Kilwinning, Stc- 
venston, and Saltcoats, in the county of Ayr, 
praying for a Reform in Parliament. The 
petitioners stated, there was not a single borough 
in that county in which the manufacturing and 
commercial interests had a single vote. (Hear, 
hear , hear.) Ordered to lie on the table. 

The noljje lord then presented a petition from 
the royal borough of South Queen’s-ferry pray- 
ing for Reform.— Ordered to lie on the table. 

Attornies.] Mr. Newman piesented a pe- 
tition, signed by numerous and respectable so- 
licitors and attornies of Plymouth, Plvmouth- 
dock, and Stonehouse, praying for an alteration 
in the existing laws, as very improper persons 
now were enabled to practise as conveyancers 
and solicitors, not only to the great hardship of 
those who had been regulaily bred to the laws, 
but to the prejudice of the public. 

Ribband Weavers.] Mr. P. Moore pre- 

nted a petition from the ribband-weavers of 

iventry, praying for the protection of the 
House. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, this 
was a branch of trade by no means undeserving 
of consideration ; but lie was afraid, that the 
monopoly which they wished to enjoy would 
operate to then injury as well as to that of the 
public. 

Mr. Brougham was glad to hear that the right 
hon. gentleman thought it necessary that inquiry 
should be made. It would have been a more 
statesmanlike, a wiser, and a better policy, to 
ake a general view of our trade, as he had 
before recommended, but without success, and 
not to proceed on an isolated point. He trusted* 
however, that the necessity of that measure 
would be felt, and that the right hon. gentle- 
man would still direct his attention to it. All 
that these petitioners said was, give us the same 
advantages as the French manufacturers have, 
and we shall be sati&fiedw— Ordered to lie on the 
table. ^ 
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Catholic Prelates.) Sir J* C. Hirtuley 
trusted, that the information conveyed by the 
several official dispatches for winch he was 
about to move might tend to counteract the 
mischievous impressions of the most gross and 
unfounded representations winch, from time to 
time, were made in another part of the united 
kingdom. He thought this a fit occasion to 
allude to a letted stated to be written by a 
Roman Catholic priest, a Mr. Hayes, fiom 
Rome, containing the most unwarrantable as- 
sertions respecting himself (Sir J. H.) ; and he 
could venture also to say as much for die noble 
viscount at the head of the Foreign Department, 
whom he did not see in his place. In fact, 
these assertions of Mr. Hayes were wholly false. 
The honourable baronet concluded with moving 
for copies or extracts of all dispatches from 
Ministers accredited to foreign States to his 
Majesty’s Secietary of State, respecting the ap- 
pointment of prelates under the see of Rome. 
Ordered. 

Finance Committee.] Mr. D . Gilbert ap- 
peared at the bar, and stated, that he held m 
his band the first Report of the Committee of 
Finance. (Heart hear *) 

The hon. member being desired to bring it 
up, delivered it to the cleik at # the tabic. (Ge- 
neral cries of ready read*) 

As soon as older was restored, the clerk be- 
gtin to read as follows: — The Committee of 
Finance, having proceeded to take into con- 
sideration the several matters referred to them, 
have lost no time in presenting this their first 
Repoit to the House. The office which your 
Committee thought themselves first bound to 
undeitake was, to considei what retrenchments 
could be made consistently with the public 
.xer\icc, and with a view to real and practical 
economy. 2dlv, Your Committee deemed it 
indispensable, trut ample recompense should be 
afforded to persons holding high and effective 
offices : and, adly, that such offices as might 
be considered m tne nature of sinecures ought to 
be abolished on the death of the persons who 
now enjoy them. This subject is by no means 
new to the House. It has been often brought 
betoie them, particularly in 1812, when it was 
made the ground of a bill, which was sent to 
the House of Lords, and some of the provisions 
of that bill are referred to in this Report. Your 
Committee, therefore, tecommend, that the fol- 
lowing offices, which are of the last description, 
should be abolished, viz. Chief Justices of Eyre, 
Noith and South of Trent; Auditor of the Ex- 
chequer ; Clerk of the Pells ; four Tellers of the 
Exchequer; the Warden of the Cinque Ports; 
the C iovernor of the Isle of Wight; and the 
Commissary-General of Musters. ( Hear .) 

The clerk was about to pioceed, when Mr. 
Gilbert said, it was unnecessary to go further. 
Enough had been read to satisfy the House of 
the spirit of the Repoit, and of the feelings by 
which the Committee had been actuated. 

Lord Cochrane rose, and said, that the aboli- 
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tion of these offices at the death of the perrons 
now holding them would not tend, in the 
smallest degree, to relieve the unparalleled dis- 
tresses under which the country now laboured. 
In order to give effectual relief, it was abso- 
lutely necessary that something should be dene 
mmediately. 

No farther observations being made, the 
question was put, that the Report be printed, 
which was agreed to. 

The New Street Bill, the Irish Arms’ Registry 
Bill, and the Irish Peace Preservation Bill, were 
read a third time and passed. 

Tithes.] Mr. Newman moved for and ob- 
tained leave to bring in a bill to empower eccle- 
siastical and other persons to grant leases* of 
tithes, so as to bind their successors. This 
bill was founded on the resolutions of the 
Select Committee that sat last year on the sub- 
ject of tithes. It was read a first time, and or- 
dered to be read a second on the 24th of April. 

Seditious Meetings Bill.] On the SolU 
tor-General moving the order of the day, that 
the Lords’, amendments of this hill should be 
taken into consideration, 

Lord Folkestone insisted that the measure 
could not possibly be discussed that night; and 
there could not be a better argument for its post- 
ponement than that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had himself last night admitted, that 
the amendments were to be printed for the pre- 
vious consideration of members; but it had 
been absolutely impossible to enter on that con- 
sideration. He had received, indeed, in good 
time this morning, the various amendments, and 
had endeavoured as much as lay in his power 
to mastei the subject ; but all in vain. He had 
found, besides two entirely new clauses, fifty- 
five amendments. ( Hear % hear*) The printed 
papers gave only 14 references to the original 
bill, and of those 14 only one waa correct. 
(Heary bear*) In some instances, indeed, he 
could find die matter referred to in the line 
above or the line below, but never could be cer- 
tain which was really intended ; in others it 
could not be found at all. The veiy fiist refer- 
ence afforded a strong instance of the incorrect- 
ness that prevailed throughout. On these 
grounds he thought it impossible, in point of 
decency, that the House should so soon pro- 
ceed to the discussion of the amendments. 

The Speaker stated, that early in the morning 
one of the printed papers had been brought to 
him, in which he had discovered several mis- 
takes : these he had corrected, and had ordered 
the whole to be reprinted, which was ail htt 
could do. 

Lord Folkestone observed, it was very hard 
after ail the pains hon. members had taken, to 
be now told that there was a correct copy, htot 
that they had been losing their thne^ on one 
which was confessedly erroneous. This was A 
farther reason why the business should be 'de- 
ferred. 

Mr* Brougham then put it to the Chancellor j 
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of the Exchequer , whether, with reference t< 
the decorum of their proceedings, he woul< 
persist in pressing the discussion. 

A conversation ensued, in which Mr. Calvert . 
Mr. Ponsonhy , and the Chancellor of the Exche - 
quer participated, when the amendments were 
oidered to be taken into cousidciation to-mor- 
row. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Friday , March 28. 

The Irish Peace Bill and the Irish Arms Bil 
were brought up from the Commons, and read 
a first time. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Friday , March 28. 

The Irish Grand Jury Presentment Bill was 
read a second time, and ordered to be referred 
to a committee of the whole House on the 4 th 
of April. 

Wool-trade.] Mr. Brougham presented a 
petition from the wool-growers at Winchelsea, 
complaining of the facilities afforded to the im- 
portation of foreign wool, and praying for the 
protection of the House. — Ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Habeas Corpus — Dundee.] Mr. Brougham 
resented a petition from the merchants, house* 
olders, and other inhabitants of the royal buigh 
of Dundee and its vicinity. The non. ard 
learned gentleman stated, that this petition was 
signed by a numerous and most respectable 
body of persons, who complained of the suspen- 
sion^!' the Habeas Corpus Act and of the trial 
by jury. The petitioners, he observed, cer- 
tainly appeared to labour undei some mistake, 
as to the operation of that bill in Scotland, con- 
ceiving it to be a repetition of a former measure ; 
but in consequence of the amendment of a leai n- 
ed gentleman, who, with his usual discernment, 
had detected the clause which went to that 
effect, Scotland was now placed in the same 
situation as England with respect to this sub- 
ject. The petitioners next complained of the 
foul and base assertions which had been so indus- 
triously propagated, that a conspiracy existed 
in Scotland for overthrowing the Government; 
and that the people in general were disposed to 
violent and tumultuous measures. They felt 
themselves called upon to assure the House, 
that, out of 32,ooo inhabitants of Dundee, it 
was their firm belief, (and, surely, said Mr. 
Brougham, these respectable merchants and 
householders must know the fact,} that there 
was not one within the walls of that city who 
ought to be called a disloyal subject ; ana they 
were fully persuaded, that all the people tf Scot- 
land were sincerely' attached to the reigning 
( family, and tothe laws and Constitution of the 
| country. [Hear, hear.) He (Mr. B.) could not 
help thinking, that the imputations which had 
been cast upon the brave and loyal people of 
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Scotland, from whatsoever quarter they migh 1 
havi arisen, deseived the severest reprobation* 
The ignorant and officious zeal of those who 
had spread such reports was unworthy of the 
notice and patronage of the Government, and 
called for the censure of the House. It was no 
light matter to attack so large a body of his 
Majesty’s subjects by such foul and unwarrant- 
able assertions. He would say, from his per- 
sonal knowledge of many of the persons in 
Dundee, that they were rather attached to the 
other side of the House, than to the principles 
which actuated the conduct of those among 
whom he had the honour to sit. Seeing the 
matter, therefore, in this point of view, he con- 
sidered it the more worthy of attention ; and 
he trusted the House would recal this petition 
to their minds when they came to discuss the 
measure that was ordered for their consideiation 
that night. ( Hear , hear.) 

The petition having been read, 

Lord Folkestone rose and obseived, that, by 
the Scotch law, no warrant in Scotland could be 
effectual, unless signed by a person resident in 
that country. lie wished to know, therefoie, 
whether this act could extend to Scotland ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer could only 
say, that he never believed any part of Great 
Britain would be exempted fiom this act; and 
he should be very sorry to find it otherwise. 

Mr. Brougham (observing that some attention 
was being paid to the signatures at the foot of 
the petition) stated, that a noble lord, who had 
signed it, afterwards erased his 1 name, not be- 
cause he had altered his opinions, but merely 
because he doubted whether it were fit for a 
peer of the realm to subscribe a petition to that 
House. (Hear.) 

The petition was then ordered to Jic on the 
table. 

Votes of the House.] Mr. B. Bathurst 
moved that the Report of the Select Committee 
relative to the printing of the Votes of the 
House, which he brought up yesterday, be now 
aken into consideration. 

The Report was then read, stating the great 
advantages that should result to the House and 
he public from the early circulation of the 
Voles of the house, and that the Committee 
had adopted a j>lan for thur being printed, 
ivhich would be seen from the papers attached 
o their Report. 

Mr. Grenfell complained of the great expense 
which members were put to in the Vote-office, 
and contrasted it with the practice in Ireland, 
previous to the Union, when every member re- 
ceived a copy of the printed votes, without 
being subjected to any expense. 

The Report was then agreed to. 

Prisons in Ireland.] Mr. Bennet rose to 
all the attention of the House to the state of 
the prisons in Ireland ; and, after paying some 
:ompliments to Mr. Peel for his humanity in 
personally visiting and inspecting the prisons in 
that country, moved for an account of the great- 
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est number of persons confined at any one time 
in the Marshalsea of Dublin, during tne last 1 2 
months. 

Mr. Peel observed, he should be happy if this 
motion should tend to ameliorate the condition 
of persons under confinement. It was in vain 
to expect that any temporary remedy could be 
applied to their relief. He was peifcctly confi- 
dent, that the expense would be less to make 
an assessment for a new prison, than to attempt 
to repair the wretched houses in which the pri- 
soners were now confined. It could not be de- 
nied, that ten human beings of both sexes had 
been cooped up in a space which did not ex- 
ceed 12 feet by 6, without blankets, or any 
other accommodation. (Hear, hear.) This mat- 
ter certainly deserved the most serious atten- 
tion of the House. 

Mr. Bennet then moved for an account of the 
number of insolvent debtors in Dublin now in 
confinement, and an account of the fees which 
they were liable to pay, previous to their dis- 
charge, 

Mr. Peel would also agree to this motion ; 
but he could assure the hon. member, that the 
Chief Justice of Ireland was continually occu- 
pied during the vacation in attending to the 
cases of those persons. 

The motion was carried. 

Stnmors Mra.TiVt.s Bru.] The Solicitor- 
General having moved the order of the dav for 
t iking into further consideration the amend-! 
ments made by the Louis to thio bill, 

Lord Folkestone i o;>e and asked the Speaker whe- 
ther the bill was not a money bill, to such an ex- 
tent, af least, as to induce the House, in main- 
tenance of their ancient privileges, altogether to 
reject the measure thus amended ? 

The Speaker had no difficulty in replying, 
that in the sense in which that House under- 
stood the term money bill, the bill then before 
them was not a money bill. In this bill, as well 
as in other bills not actually money bills, there 
might be clauses relating to money, to which 
the House could not permit the Lords to make 
any amendments. In fact, in the very first 
clause of the bill a penalty had been extended 
by the House of Lords, and therefore when the 
bill came under the consideration of the House, 
he should suggest to them the expediency of 
rejecting that amendment. 

The order of the day was then read. 

The Speaker then observed, that it was his 
duty to call the attention of the House to an 
alteration made by the Lords. As the bill 
passed the Commons it was declared, that any 
person refusing to deliver a paper to a justice 
of the peace should forfeit 50/. The Lords had 
extended the penalty to any person refusing to 
deliver the paper to a justice of the peace, “ or 
the mayor or head officer of the county, city, 
town, or place respectively.” This was an 
amendment to which the House, consistently 
with its privileges, could not agree. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer , in conse- , 
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quence of what had fallen from the ch^ir, 
moved that the House should disagree with the 
lords in this amendment, which motion was 
agreed to. 

On the next amendment being read, viz. 
“ after ‘ holden* insert “ and such notice so 
given by such means as aforesaid, shall be as 
effectual to all intents and purposes, as if the 
same had been given by public advertisement 
inserted in any such newspaper as aforesaid.” 

Lord Cochrane protested that he felt he should 
abandon his duty if he failed to take the sense 
of the House on every one of the amendments 
made in this bill. It was so essential to the 
best interests and privileges of the country that 
the bill should not pass into a law^that he held 
it to be an indispensable duty to object by every 
means conformable to the customs and rules of 
the House, not only to the bill in toto, but to 
every alteration that had been made in it. With, 
respect to the present amendment, it was not only 
unnecessary, but actually destroyed the sense 
of the passage in which it occurred. He should 
take leave, therefore, to divide the House on a 
motion for leaving out of that amendment the 
words — “ by such means as aforesaid.” 

No division, however, took place, the noble 
lord not having a fellow-teller in support of his 
motion. 

Lord Cochrane then adverted to the extraor- 
dinary clause which had been introduced by 
the lords, stating it to be highly inexpedient 
that public meetings or assemblies should be 
held ne«ir the Houses of Parliament or near his 
Majesty’s Courts of Justice in Westminster-hall. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer spoke to 
order. That clause was not then under the 
consideration of the House. 

The Speaker observed, that the several amend- 
ments in the bill must be considered in their 
turn. That before the House was to leave out 
“ being” and insert a shall be.’ 5 

Lord Cochrane felt it his duty to state at 
once the general motives which actuated his 
conduct on the present occasion. That so ex- 
traordinary a proposition as that to which he 
had just adverted should be cnteitained, and 
even adopted, could not astonish those who 
observed how that House went on. Why was 
any mention made of danger to the Courts of 
Justice in Westminster-hall from public meet- 
ings ? Was there not equal danger to Courts of 
Justice in Guildhall fiom public meetings there? 
The fact was, and he said it without hesitation, 
it was that House which was afraid. It was the 
Ministers who felt that they deserved the re- 
proach, and pei haps the indignation of the peo- 
ple. He told the right hon. gentleman, and hiq 
Majesty’s Ministers generally, that the con- 
sciousness of their bad measures made them 
afraid to meet the people. The assertion about 
the Courts of Justice was a mere false pretence 
to cover these apprehensions. A noble and 
learned lord in another place had stated— 

The Speaker informed the noble lord, that h 
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wa» contrary to the roles of the House to allude 
to any thing that might have been said by a 
member of the other House of Parliament. 

Lord Cochrane said, that he had used the 
words u another place.’* 

The Speaker observed, that the rules of the 
House must be substantially attended to. 

Lord Cochrane bowed with great submission 
to the correction of the Chair. He had thought 
it his duty, at the very commencement of this 
discussion, fully to state his opinion. He had 
also thought it his duty to declare, that he 
would take the sense of the House on every one 
of the Amendments ; but as on the last proceed- 
ing he had not been so fortunate as to have a 
seconder, he should not persevere in his inten- 
tion 5 it appearing to him probable, considering 
the great majority opposed to his single opinion, 
that m that particular he was wrong. 

The clerk having then read several Amend- 
ments, 

Mr. Brougham rose and said, that he did not 
wish to offer any unnecessary impediment ; but 
he hoped, that as the Amendments were read, 
his Majesty’s Ministers would explain to the 
House when the alteration was substantial, and 
not merely verbal. Though the printed papers 
might have been distributed by twelve, he him- 
self did not get the amended bill till near two ; 
he was engaged in professional occupations 
till four, and he was now called on to agree 
to amendments, many of which might be, as 
amendments frequently were, entirely new mea- 
sures. The fact was, that the chief amend- 
ment, the cause prohibiting a meeting within a 
mile of Westminster Hall, was a new legislative 
measure, which that House was about to dispose 
of by a single vote, instead of its passing through! 
the various stages — the three ^ readings — the 
Committee, &c. by which a strict scrutiny of 
every measure proposed was occasioned. 

Mi*. B. Bathurst observed, that the clause to 
which the hon. and learned gentleman adverted, 
was the only substantial alteration that had been 
made in the bill. 1 

After a conversation of some length on the 
meaning of the Amendment introduced by the | 
Lords into that part of the bill which related to 
the proclamation by the magistrates for the dis- 
persion of illegal meetings, Lord Folks tone con- 
tending that by the bill as amended, the magis- 
trates were directed to disperse themselves, (a 
laugh), and Mr. 3 . Bathurst maintaining that the 
meaning was sufficiently intelligible, ' 

Mr. Brougham lepresented the risk which 
Parliament was about to run, of adopting a mea- 
sure not only without due care and circumspec- 
tion, but on the very phraseology of which such t 
great differences of (minion existed.* He was t 
persuaded, that the only satisfactory proceeding ' 
would be to print the bill as amended, continu- 
ously, and then the House would have an op- 
portunity of comparing it with the bill, as it left 
them, * wnich it was impossible to do without 
confusion at present. Unless this was done, it , 
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I was very probable, that they would not merely 
! commit tautology (it was too late in the day to 
I complain of that error in Acts of Parliament), 
but enact rank nonsense, on which no Court of 
Law could subsequently act. 

Lord Cochrane pointed out some further 
errors in this Amendment, and maintained that 
from beginning to end, the bill was a mass of 
t blunders ; and were tliese to be tolerated in an 
; act imposing the penalty of death on his Ma- 
jesty’s subjects ? Although the House had 
been lately accustomed to think lightly of jails 
and chains and dungeons, he did hope that they 
would not persevere in this most nasty and ill- 
judged proceeding. 

Some discussion then took place between the 
Solicitor-General and Mr. Plunkett > on various 
verbal inaccuracies in the amendment. 

Mr. Brougham again urged the necessity of 
inquiring, with more accuracy, into the precise 
nature and expression of all the amendments. 
Several pieces of nonsense had already been de- 
tected in them, and who knew what others 
might remain undiscovered ? The House, for 
the sake of its own consistency and dignity, 
and the interests of the country, ought, he re- 
peated, to have the bill printed as amended by 
the Lords, and not be satisfied with the amend- 
ments by themselves, (which were scarcely in- 
telligible) and in order to allow of this being 
done, he would move that the further considera- 
tion of the amendments should be adjourned 
until Monday. 

Mr. Ahercromhy thought that the bill should 
be reprinted with the amendments. 

Mr. $. Bourne observed, that the printing of 
amendments was only a practice of modern 
times. It was too much to say, that the con- 
sideration of the amendments ought to be post- 
poned, in order to adopt the novel course of 
printing the whole bill with the amendments of 
the Lords., It surely could not be difficult to 
J alter the latter part of the clause, so as to make 
it grammatical. 

Mr. Pans only observed, that if the printing 
of amendments was a modern practice, the 
returning a bill of no great length, with no 
fewer than fifrv-five amendments, was a practice 
never known before die present day. He did 
| not believe that on the other side of the House 
there was at that moment one man who would 
not in his conscience be better pleased, if the 
House were to adopt die course proposed by 
his lion, and learned friend. Surely there was 
no pressing necessity for this law ; and having 
already obtained the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act, they might wait a little while, 
that the House might give the bill that atten- 
tion which a sense of its own dignity required. 

Mr. Canning thought the insertion of the 
words “ to command,” in place of the word 
“ commanding,” would obviate every objection. 

Sir M. W. Ridley saw no necessity for hurry- 
ing on this measure with such undue haste, 
especially when he called to recollection what 
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wu now taking place in another part of the who would inflict p?<"» and penalties on lax 
country, alleged to have been in a disturbed and indefinite terms T He could not conceive a 
Btate, namely, Manchester, where persons wen meeting to be held, in which individuals might 
committed under the 5th of Charles the Second not offend against the law, if a magistrate were 
which prohibits meetings for the purpose of pe allowed to determine its legality by his opinion 
tittoning to alter any thing by law established, of what was “ the effect” of the language em- 
without the consent of three magistrates, on a ployed. N m 

requisition signed by SO householders, under tfo The Chancellor of the Exchequer defended the 
penalty of loo/. amendment. The right hon. gentleman (Mr* 

The House then divided ;--For the adjourn- Ponsonby) was mistaken in supposing that the 
ment, 31 — Against it, 77 — Majority, 43. amendment referred to any speeches that might 

The amendment was afterwards agreed to. be delivered at popular meetings, in which tk; 
with the insertion of the words u to command, ,J magistrate might be supposed to exceed the 
instead of “ commanding.” bounds of prudence by the hurry of the mo- 

On the question for agreeing to the amend- ment. It referred not to speeches, out the notice 
ment on the clause, declaring it lawful to dis- which called the meeting, which might be de- 
perse meetings held under any notice “ which liberately examined and coolly weighed. The 
shall express or puiport that any matter, by law objection of the right hon. gentleman lay to the 
established, may be altered, otherwise than by clause of the original bill, wnich had passed the 
the authority of the King, Lords, and Commons, House, and was not proposed to be amended by 
in Parliament assembled,” to which the Lords the Lords. The amendment was intended to 
had added, “ or to such effect, — ” guard against a notice neither purporting nor ex- 

Lord Folkestone observed, that this was an pressing “ that any thing by law established 
amendment of a most sweeping nature, as it left may be altered without authority of King, 
to the interpretation of a magistrate, not only Lords, and Commons;” but implying such a 
whether a notice purported the alteration of the doctrine. 

Constitution, but whether it was to “such Mr. Ponsonby explained. He objected to the 
effect.” They had lately heard of a requisition laxity of the expression. In a law so highly 
which had been sent to the Mayor of Bristol, to penal there ought to be nothing loose or in- 
convene a meeting for the purpose of petitioning definite. ' 

for Parliamentary Reform, the Mayor had ob- Lord Cochrane asked whether Government 
jected to such a meeting, because he conceived and the Constitution were synonymous terms ; 
that under Reform was meant rebellion, and he and whether any thing to be said at public 
wa6 supported in this construction by many meetings tending to bring the Administration 
reverend and learned persons ; and there were into hatred and contempt, were to be construed 
few pulpits in Bristol from which the Sunday as if propounded against the Constitution ? If 
before the meeting exhoitations were not put this bill passed into an act, and if, in enforcing 
forth that people should not attend the meeting, it, blood should be spilt, or murder committed* 
because rebellion was the object. They had a heavy responsibility would lie on the heads of 
heard also of a requisition to the Sheriff of Corn- Ministers. They might be accused of being ac- 
wall, signed by some of the most respectable cessory to the crime which their vague, tyrannL 
gcntlemen of tnat county, and the Sheriff had cal, ana indefinite Jaws, hurried with suen inde- 
ref used to call the meeting, because he* was per- cency through the House, might occasion, 
suaded it could mean nothing less than the over- Mr. Abercromby objected to the amendment, 
throw of the Constitution. When they knew as being capable of dangerous constructions. A 
that such a construction had been put upon the meeting called for the purpose of petitioning for 
most innocent requisitions by some magistrates, Reform, might by some magistrates be thought 
it was too much to give them a right to intei fere to have “ the effect” of bringing the Govern- 
with meetings called by others, by words so ment and Constitution into contempt, * or of' 
sweeping as those introduced by the Lords’ >vei turning the legal authorities, 
amendment, and to dissolve any meeting; per- Mr. B. Bathurst acknowledged, that if the 
sons disobeying their commands being subject lausc had stood as it originally did with the 
to the penalty of death. He should nropo«*e vord “ purport,” he should not have objected 
therefore to amend the Lords’ amendment, by o it : but the intention of the Lords’ Amend- 
leaving out the woi ds “ or to such effect.” nent evidently was to prevent notices being 

Mr* Ponsonby objected to the amendment of ssued, which, though not in words but in 
the Lords, as giving an indefinite power to the [leaning and intent, impeached the authority of 
magistrates. In all the instances of legislative \uliament. 

phraseology which he had seen, he never met Sir J. Newport said, that the words “ or to 
with any thing more loose, vague, and indefinite, such effect,” would give Magistrates the power of 
The words, “ to that effect, were generally preventing all meetings. There were very fow 
employed when we wished to express, in po- populous places where one justice of the peace 
pubr language, something that did not require might not be found to dis ippiove of any meet* 
precision ; but who ever heard of a Legislator, ing of the people ; this was not merely his 
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theory; the Magistrates of Glasgow thought 
that no popiflar meetings should be held at 
this time. It was utterly useless to introduce 
the words “ to such effect,” after the word 
u purport,” unless it were intended to counte- 
nance the supposition on the part of Magistrates 
that no meeting should be held for any political 
purpose whatsoever, 

Mr. Plunkett concurred with his right honour- 
able friend (Sir J^N.) in thinking that the 
Amendments of the Lords were highly impro- 
per. If the word " purport ” implied all which 
the words u such effect* 9 could com ey, the latter 
were useless* 'and if useless, were pernicious 
(hear). For if words were intioduad to ex- 
press notices which h.«d been already sufficiently 
provided for, officious persons, or persons of 
heated imaginations, might be found, who 
might say, that something fuithcr was meant 
than the first words could be constiued to sig- 
nify. lie was friendly to the measure befoie 
the Ilousc. Though he was not piesent when 
it was first introduced, he should not now shrink 
from the responsibility of supporting it: but 
when penalties such as those inflicted by the 
bill before them were inti oduced, it u as the duty 
of the House to sec that they wei e involved in no 
ambiguity. Such was the latitude, laxity, anil 
unmeaningness of the words inti od need by the 
Lords, that he wa3 compelled to object to tnem. 
He could not consent to allow anv Magistrate 
to act under a discretion so wide and unlimited. 

Mr. IV- Elliot also objected to the Amend- 
ments of the Loids, as entirely unnecessary, and 
tending rather to impede than facilitate the exe- 
cution of the law. 

Mr. IVetherell said, as the words introduced 
by the Lords were nearly synonymous to these 
which before stood in the clause, he saw no ob- 
jection to their remaining. 

Mr. Brougham observed, that the reason why 
he objected to the words “ to -such effect,” was 
precisely because the woid “ purport” had been 
before introduced. He would ask the i ight hon . 
gent, opposite (Mr. B Bathurst), whether, it a 
meeting were called to pass resolutions on the 
distresses of any district without mentioning 
petitions to the King or Pailiament, it would 
not be taken to come within the clause as it 
now stood i On the answer to this might depend 
some of his further arguments. 

Mr. 23 I. Bathurst said, it \vas not very regular 
to question a Member on ins opinion as to the 
operation of any clause. If the House under- 
stood that the word u purport” would compre- 
hend all notices in substance as wall as words, 
impeaching the authority of Pailiament, the 
amendment of the J ,oi ds would be sui plusage ; 
and if so, he acknowledged it woulc^be use- 
less (hear). » 

The motion fdr leaving out the words ** to 
such effect” was then agieed to. 

The clause referring to Meetings within a 
mile of Westminster-hall was then read, 
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“ And whereas it is highly inexpedient that 
public meetings or assemblies should be held 
near the Houses of Parliament, or near his Ma- 
jesty^ courts of justice in Westminster-hall, on 
such days as aie hereinafter mentioned; be it 
therefore enacted, and it is heieby enacted, that 
it shall not be lawful for any person or persons 
to convene of call together, or to give any notice 
for convening or calling together any meeting of 
persons consisting of more than fifty persons or 
for any number of persons cxceccling fifty, to 
meet in any stieet, square or open place in the 
city or liberties of Westminster, or county of 
Middlesex, within the distance of one mile 
from tlw tyte of Westminster-hall, save and ex- 
cept Mich pans of the parish of Saint Paul's 
Co\ent G.edm, as are within the said distance, 
foi the pm pose or on the pietext of considering 
of or prepaimg any petition, complaint, remon- 
strance. dccLn rtion or otlvT address to the King, 
01 to hiu Royal Ilighiess the Prince Regent, or 
to both 1 Ion a* , oi to ( ithcr House of Parliament 
f oi alMation oi mutt is in Cluuch or State, oil 
dav in which the two Houses or either 
House of Parliament shall meet and sit, or shall 
1 )l ummoned oi adjourned or prorogued to 
m.rl or si* ; rr#r on any day on which his Ma- 
jesfj\ Courts of Chancery, King's Bench, Com- 
mon Pleas and Exchequer, or any of them, or 
any Judge of my of them, shall sit in Westmin- 
ster-hal! ; any thing hereinbefore contained to 
the comraiy notwithstanding: and that if any 
meeting or assembly, lor the purposes or on the 
pretexts ufoiiMdid, of any persons, shall be as- 
sembled or hold»M on any such day, conti ary 
to the intent and meaning of this enactment, 
such meeting or assembly shall be deemed and 
taken to be an unlawful assembly, by whomso- 
e\er or in consequence of what notice soever 
such meeting or assembly shall have been holden : 
provided that nothing in this enactment con- 
tained, shall by any construction whatever be 
| deemed or taken to apply to or affect any meet- 
| ing convened, called or nolden for the election 
of Members of Pailiament, or any persons at- 
tending such meeting, or to any persons attend- 
ing upon the business of either House of Parlia- 
ment, or any of the said Courts.” 

On the question that it be agieed to, 

Mr. Cur<wen i ose and said, he felt it his duty to 
oppose it. The country should understand the 
whole purport of the clause, which he conceived 
to be pregnant with danger to the Constitution of 
the House, as well as to the rights of the sub- 
ject. The bill before them had always been 
represented in that House as a measure of neces- 
sity, and which should not be carried one iota 
further than the necessity required. Such was 
the universal consent of all parties in that House, 
and the only question was, whether any neces- 
sity existed ? It was also declared to be a measure 
to prevent illegal, but not at all to encroach on 
legal meetings.— Such were the principles which 
had guided that House, but had they been acted 
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on by the other House of Parliament ? No.— On 
the contrary they had passed the clause now 
under consideration, which was professedly le- 
velled at meetings legally called to petition 
that House. The House on all occasions shewed 
itself laudably jealous of any encroachment on 
the privilege of originating all measures which 
touched the puise of the subject. It was not a 
less important or less essential part of power of 
the House, to receive the Petitions of the peo- 
ple, Eve^y thing which lessened the communi- 
cation between the House of Commons and the 
people, lessened its influence, and rendered it 
less a counterpoise to the two other branches of 
the Legislature. The other House bad an inte- 
rest to disunite and weaken them — but it was the 
duty of the House of Commons to resist the 
smallest attempt to touch so vital a part of its 
privileges. It was always from small beginnings 
that bad measures originated, as the smallest 
infractions of right might always be made pre- 
cedents for greater ones. The attempt to con- 
nect the present clause with some inconvenience 
which was said to have been felt by the Courts 
of Law, was very suspicious. In the first place 
he doubted the fact, ( Hear /) for if that was the 
case, they should before that have heard of it ; 
and if it weie so, a specific measure should have 
been intioduced to remedy that inconvenience, 
instead of tacking such a clause to a bill intended 
to meet a temporary evil, and with which it had 
no connection. Tne hon. gent, called upon 
those who opposed Reform on this ground, that 
they would not subscribe to any change in the 
Constitution, to come forward in consistence to 
oppose the clause under consideration : for such 
gentlemen were bound, according to their pro- 
fessed principle, to resist any innovation as well 
upon the rights and privileges of the people, 
as upon the prerogatives of the Crown. But the 
prerogatives or power of the Crown seldom, if 
ever, experienced any opposition from that quar- 
ter. No — all the zeal of those gentlemen for 
die preservation of the Constitution seemed re- 
served to withstand any change in favour of po- 
pular principles. Hence the power of the Crown 
had gone on advancing, especially within the 
last thirty years, so that this power was now 
become such as to be felt in cvei y direction. 
The power of the Crown was in fact present in 
all places, and in most places irresistible. From 
that power, therefore, the most serious danger 
was to be apprehended, and yet no alarm ap- 
peared to be felt as to its existence and effects, 
paiticularly among those who were so loud in 
their cries for the safety of the Constitution 
when any proposition was brought forward to 
extend the rights of the people. On the con- 
trary, indeed, those who were most earnest to 
support and enlarge the power of the Crown, 
were always most forward to abridge the privi- 
leges of the people. Of that forwardness the 
clause before the House furnished a striking ex- 
ample,— for here was an attempt made, not to 

Vou I. 
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interfere with seditious or illegal meetings, as 
the bill proposed, but to curtail the right of 
meetings unexceptionably legal. Upon what 
ground, he would ask, was such an Extraordin- 
ary proposition brought forward, or why should 
the Electors of Westminster be precluded from 
assembling at their usual place of meeting ? 
There was no good reason for thus interfering 
with the Electors of Westminster in particular. 
He never recollected an instance in which any 
practical inconvenience had resulted From the 
meeting of the Electors of Westminster in 
Palace-yard, either to the Legislature or the 
Courts of Law s therefore the clause under con- 
sideration was totally uncalled for. Indeed, he 
never remembered a measuie more uncalled for, 
more unnecessary, or more inconsistent with the 
constitutional privileges of the people, and there- 
fore he felt it his duty to give it his most decid- 
ed opposition. 

The Honourable Mr. Ward could not see 
that such importance belonged to this pro- 
position as the last speaker laboured to attach 
to it. If it were the object of the clause to pre- 
vent those inflammatory, or insolent, or foolish 
discussions which generally prevailed at West- 
minster meetings — if it were desired to put an 
end to those offensive, and often long and dull 
speeches, 30 pregnant, however, with libellous 
attacks upon the principles of the Constitution, 
and upon the character of that House, which 
were usually heard at those meetings, he could 
understand the motives of the opposition the 
House had heard, — if it were intended to inter- 
fere with the right of petition, or to prohibit the 
Electors of Westminster from being entertained 
with those insulting experiments upon the pa- 
tience of that House, there might be some alarm 
for the enjoyment of their favourite privileges ; 
for a practice had prevailed at those meetings 
which was equally new in the history of this 
country, and inconsistent with the dignity of 
Parliament, as that practice involved a system of 
detraction and contumely upon the reputation 
of that House. Heretofore it was the principle 
of popular leaders to raise a clamour against 
particular measures ; but the unifoim object of 
those who usually took a lead at Westminster 
Meetings was to deprecate, by every means in 
their power, the proceedings and character of 
that House, to point it out, indeed, as the great 
grit v.tnce which ought to be removed. It was 
indisputable that the harangues of those leaders 
were mainly directed to excite hatred and con- 
tempt against that assembly. — The people were 
not immediately called upon to put an end to the 
existence of that Assembly : but that call was per- 
haps reserved for the eve of the great Reform. 
But it was the duty of Parliament to guard thepeo- 
ple from such acts of outrage as the system of their 
leaders had an obvious tendency to provoke* 
For the sake of the people themselves, he called 
upon the House to accede to the clause under 
consideration. For if they should be guilty of 
A A 
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that misconduct to which the system of their 
leaders would promptthem, that House would 
be a party to the guilt if it rejected the proposed 
amendment. The meetings of these people, so 
liable to be misled by those who, it appeared, 
were but too willing to mislead them, ought to 
be removed fiom the plac6 where the great 
temptation to outrage was convenient. This 
was the best provision that could be made to 
protect the deluded people from giving imme- 
diate effect to those feelings, to excite which so 
much mischievous industry was generally em- 
ployed. Persuaded that the clause under con- 
sideration met the approval of the greater part of 
that House, and that it was also approved by 
many of those who usually opposed any mea- 
sure originating on that side of the House, he 
should vote for its adoption, convinced that it 
had no tendency to interfere with any constitu- 
tional privilege, and that it was calculated to 
guard against great mischief. 

Mr. Brougham was anxious to submit a few 
plain considerations to the House, before the 
approbation so confidently anticipated of the 
majority was declared. It must be conceded to 
him, he imagined, that there ought to be some 
limits within which the orders of the House 
Ought to be confined, with regard to the number 
and the nature of the amendments which the 
Lords might f>ass upon a bill originating in that 
House; it being supposed that the Loids 
established no limits to themselves. For what 
could be more inconvenient than that the Lords 
should, by the addition or substitution of new 
clauses, alter the whole character of the proceed- 
ing, and send back to them, not an amended, 
but an entirely new bill ? The amendment in 
question did not even apply to the title of the 
bill, which was “ An Act for the more effectu- 
ally preventing Seditious Meetings and Assem- 
blies.” Here then they had legislated on a 
subject not before them, a subject to which the 
bill had no rcfeicnce : and whilstthey professed 
to be legislating on one particular description of 
meeting, had legislated on a principle affecting 
all assemblies, however regularly or legally con- 
vened. Why was not this made the subject of 
a separate bill i But another objection was, that 
this was not a public, but a local enactment ; a 
provision affecting only the people of West- 
minster . Now, in all cases of private bills, 
numberless guards were established for the pro- 
tection of personal lights and pioperty. Not 
the most puny right, not a single penny, could 
be taken from any citizen of Westminster by an 
act of the Legislative, without inviting his scru- 
tiny and opposition, and without passing 
through a variety of stages, lie would ask, 
was this fair dealing on the part of the Lords, 
either towards th' k people of We strains ter, or 
towards that House r (Hear, hear.) To wliat 
an extent did not the House always carry their 
jealousy upon the least alteration attempted by 
the otter House, with regard to the provisions 
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of a money bill ? Would they now, then, when 
an attempt was made of a different kind, but, he 
believed, for which no precedent could be found, 
bow to the usurpation, and surrender their pri- 
vileges to the Lords ? As to the nature of the 
proceedings which took place at the meetings 
alluded to, this was not a pioper opportunity for 
considering them: but let them be what they 
might, a sufficient power for repressing the e\ il 
already existed, in the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act, and the trial by jury, as well as by 
the other provisions of the bill bcfoie them. If 
this farther enactment was necessary, it ought 
to be brought forward as a distinct and substan- 
tive measire. It would then be fail ly canvassed 
and discussed upon its own independent merits. 
There was no instance of an amendment so 
foreign to the whole scope and purpose of the 
bill on which it was engrafted. Could it be 
said that time pressed, and that, therefore, it was 
necessary to pass it in this irregular form ? What 
reason was there for entertaining alarm at the 
possibility of an immediate meeting, when they 
were about to adjourn for a fortnight, during 
which period none of the courts would sit in 
Westnunster-hall ? Practically speaking, no in- 
convenience of interruption had ever been 
created to the proceedings of Parliament, or the 
administration of justice" in the courts of these 
meetings in Palace-yard. Expressions might 
have been used ungrateful to the ears of the hon. 
gentleman, and peinaps improper in themselves; 
but the evil to which the enactment referred, 
was not to the sentiments, but to the proximity 
of the place in which they were uttcicd. The 
mention made of the courts, in particular, ex- 
cited his jealousy ; for if this was the hand fide 
intention of the measure — if its object wav 
chiefly to secure the tree and dignified admini- 
stration of the laws, why was the security con- 
fined to a few supreme courts in Westminster- 
hall ? Why not extend it to the courts sitting 
in vacation "at Guildhall, in Lincoln’s Inn, the* 
Old Bailey, and Doctors’-commons l These 
were all situated in the most populous parts of 
he metropolis, and the most exposed to the 
contagion of populai plmr.sy and delusion. — 
Palacc-yard was much faiihei distant horn the 
courts m Wc.uninstei-hall, than the place ot 
meeting in the city from those in Guildhall ; 
which was, in fact, within the same gate, and 
under the same roof. 1 he clause, besides, ap- 
peared to him to be most clumsJy diawn, con- 
sidering the high authority from which it pio- 
ceeded. He had never seen one so ill calculated 
:o execute its own put pose. In the liist place, 
it limited the number of r,o persons, as if any 
public notice was ever published in Westminster 
or the purpose of calling together that number 
)f inhabitants, and exempting a meeting com- 
posed of 49, whilst it applied in all its rigour to 
the number of 51. Another piece of nonsense 
was the insertion of the woid “ declaration” 
tfter the words « petition, complaint, remon- 
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strance,” and before " or other address to the 
King.” But the clause still left a loop-hole from 
which a public meeting might escape, as, if it 
should be called to consider of the distresses of 
the nation. He apprehended, if called for such 
a puipose, it would not be within the meaning 
of this statutory prohibition. It might be sup- 
posed that the clause would be the more accep- 
table to him on this account ; but he opposed it 
on the principle, that it was inconsistent with 
the dignity of their own character and delibe- 
rative capacity. He was the more strongly 
inclined to condemn it for its inefficacy ; 
because, notwithstanding the blunders with 
which it swarmed, it would at least indicate the 
disposition, if it did not manifest the ability, to 
injuie. He conjured the House to pause before 
they committed an abdication of their own 
function ; and not to suffer themselves to be 
taken in, he could call it nothing else, by the 
on passions relative to the courts. There was, 
perhaps, once a time when they were in jeopardy 
fioni the conduct ot a profligate man, whom 
persecution alone could have lifted into import- 
ance. What was the conduct at that period, of 
the venerable judge who then presided in the 
Court of King’s Bench ? When Mr. Wilkes 
brought his tumultuous assembly into Westmin- 
ster-hall, Lord Mansfield did not apply to Par- 
liament f 01 assistance, but trusted to the efficacy 
of those laws of which he was so faithful an ad- 
ministrator. When the day appointed for the 
trial an ived, universal agitation prevailed with 
respect to the result. Westnnnstei -hall, and all 
its avenues, were ciowded by an overwhelming 
mob, of which wc have now no examples. 
Lord Mansfield saw this, and instantly made up 
his mind. He ordered the doors ancl windows 
of the Court to be thrown open, so that the 
whole of the vast multitude might see and hear 
what was going forward. In one instant a dead 
calm reigned over that tumultuous assembly, and 
the Chief Justice then delivered that wondeiful 
address, which might he compared with the most 
noble pioductions of ancient eloquence. He 
told them, that all their clamour and threats 
were to him but idle air: that he valued only 
that popularity which accorded with the satis- 
faction of his own conscience, and that even in 
the last extremity, if his life should be sacrificed 
to their fury, it would be some consolation to 
him to think, that such an outrage might have 
the good effect of stunning them into sobriety. 
This was the conduct and language of a man 
who might confidently appeal, not as the phrase 
now was, to impartial posteiity, but to his own 
contemporaries, even when most deluded and 
most infuriated. (Hear, hear ) 

Mr. Canning obseiTcd, that considerabl * re- 
flection on a subject previous to its discussion, 
generally enabled honourable members to anti- 
cipate, if not all the illustrations with which 
they might be beautified, most of the prominent 
arguments that would be bi ought forward. On 
tins occasion lie had been disappointed in this 
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expectation, for the reasoning which he had 
anticipated had not been resorted to, and some 
topics had, on the contrary, been introduced, 
which had at least the grace of novelty to re- 
commend them. The hon. gentleman who ap- 
peared to see farthest into the merits and quali- 
ties of the measure before them, had discovered 
in it evidence of a most black conspiracy on the 
part of the House of Lords to usurp their func- 
tions, to annihilate the House of Commons, and 
to legislate without them. Truly this was a 
most dark design, and happy were they that they, 
had among them so perspicacious a statesman 
to make it known. (A laugh,) If any infringe- 
ment of their standing orders had taken place, 
it was undoubtedly fit to he referred to the 
Speaker, to whose circumspection on these 
points they had all frequently been witnesses. 
As to the objection to the title, he should refer 
to the preamble, in which the meetings de- 
scribed were such as might be called for, on 
pretext of the purpose of petitioning ; and the 
object stated, was to prevent theii ending in 
sedition — to prevent what was originally legal 
fioni being perverted to what was unlawful and 
mischievous. The insertion of the words “ de- 
claration to the King,” was not a fault of the 
lords ; they were in the body of the bill, and 
were used in the amendment ; therefore, only 
to make it coincident with the other parts of the 
measuic. The clause was not directed against 
the disposition, but against the locality of these 
meetings, and their liability to perversion. It 
was this consideration wnich brought them 
within the scope and intention of the whole 
enactment. None of these measures were 
founded on the assumption of an evil disposition 
in the people ; but proceeded on the principle, 
that at a time of so much distress and difficulty, 
theii feelings and passions might render them 
more easily than at other periods the instru- 
ments of designing men. Could it he said that 
such a rule might apply to the mass of the po- 
pulation, but hot to the inhabitants of West- 
minstei ? Had the Spafields meeting beeq held 
in P«dace-yaid on the fust day of die session, 
instead ot plundering gunsmiths’ shops, they 
might have been injfanud to more irreparable 
mischief ; to an attack upon the courts to whose 
justice they were rendering themselves amena- 
ble ; and upon that House, which was enact- 
ing laws to quell their turbulence and sedition. 
He could haidly think the hon. and learned 
gentleman serious in his comparison of this 
measure to the case of a private bill ; but when 
he talked of there having been no instance in 
which Parliament had been in danger, had he 
never heard of Lord George Gordon’s mob, or 
of the riots at the discussion of the corn bill l 
The magnanimity of- Lord Mansfield had beep, 
highly extolled; but he could not see in it 
those characteristics of fearlessness with which 
the hon. and learned gentleman had endowed 
it, when he reflected that it was displayed on 
the Occasion of his pronouncing a judgment 
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consonant to the wishes of those who "unround- 
ed him. He was, however, much surprised 
that the hon. and learned gentleman should, 
with his knowledge and experience, consider 
the idolatry of Mr. Wilkes as a singular occur- 
rence in the annals of popular delusion. Could 
one instance be cited hom the history of ancient 
democracy, or of modern jacobinism, in which 
the favourite of the mob had been a man of 
blameless character, or entitled to any portion 
of respect ? Mr. Wilkes was not a phoenix : 
among them he was a gregarious creature : he 
was their knight of the shire, and represented 
them all. ( A laugh,) lie gave to this clause, 
therefore, the same support which he had given 
to the bill itself ; as he believed it, in his con- 
science, to be called for by the pressing and pe- 
culiar circumstances of his country. ( Hear, hear.) 
' M 1 *. Brougham , in explanation, said, that the 
right hon. gentleman was mistaken in what he 
had stated with respect to Mr. Wilkes. Part of 
the judgment in that gentleman’s case was fa- 
vourable to him, namely, the reversal of the 
outlawry : but the sending him back to pi ison 
was very far from being a pooular measure; 
and, therefore, it was clear that some danger 
attached to the judge ; and yet he threw open 
the doors and windows of the court. (He ir.J 
Mr. Ponsonby was no more disposed than 
some gentlemen on the other side to defend the 
whole of Mr. Wilkes’s political conduct ; but 
he would venture to say, what in his heart he 
believed to be true, that Mr. Wilkes did de- 
serve fiom the people of England the support 
which he received during a great part of his 
life. Could those who now heard him forget 
that Mr. Wilkes had put an end to the practice 
of general warrants ? (Hear, hear.) Could they 
forget, that Mr. Wilkes, on other occasions, 
had been the intrepid and successful defender 
of the constitutional liberties of the country ? 
As to what the right hon. gentleman had said 
respecting the judgment of the Couzt of King’s 
Bench, he (Mr. P.) believed, that die judgment 
for reversing the outlaw! y was never disap- 
proved of by any of the lawyers of that day, or 
since; but Lord Mansfield was just as right 
when he passed sentence on the conviction, as 
when he reversed the outlawry. He also be- 
lieved, that the great body o> the people thought 
the Court oPKing’s Bench had discharged ilieir 
duty faithfully. _ The i ight hon. gentleman, in 
the course of his speech, had made an allusion 
to jacobins, and demagogues, and incendiai ies, 
and a'great deal of other matter, that had no- 
thing to do with the question. The simple 
point of inquiry was, had any danger really ex- 
isted from theto nutting*? c ' S ii,” said Mr. 
Ponsonby, “ I am surprised th, t none of us 
ever perceived the dasher v.e wevfin. I am 
perfectly astonished that you, Sir, was never 
aware of this dangci. I must conclude, how- 
ever, that no danger whatever sui founded us, 
or you would have thought it your business to 
coipjnuiucate our alajniing situation to this 
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House ; and not have left it to the lords to pro- 
vide for our safety. What, Mr. Speaker ! are 
we so ignorant of the duties we owe to ourselves 
that the House of Lords must enact this clause for 
us, and send it down to us in a moment for our 
concurrence ? I know not, Sir, why the House 
of Lords are to extend the shield over us for 
our safety, when we ourselves have not thought 
that our safety was in danger. I should be 
glad to hear any gentleman on the other side 
get up and state a case where the House of 
Lords have ever sent down a clause of this kind 
to be debated in one evening. I complain of 
this clause, Sir, not as an attempt on our privi- 
leges, in the common and technical sense of the 
word, such as infringing the power we have 
over the public purse, or any of those things we 
justly call our privileges, but I complain of it as 
being like a new bill, and as being sent down to 
us to debate at once. I disapprove the connect- 
ing the courts of law with the proceedings of 
Parliament. You talk of Lord George Gordon 
and the corn-bill, but in none of those case3 
were there any meetings: what, then, have 
they to do with the question? It is idle to 
state, that the riots on the com bill, and in the 
case of Lord George Gordon, can justify the 
House of Lords in sending down such a bill to 
us. If all public meetings are liable to abuse, 
we may as well enact at once that no meetings 
shall be permitted. Have any of those parlia- 
mentary reformers against whom this clause 
was levelled attacked the peerage ? I have never 
heard that they meditated the least attack on 
the House of Lords. It will not beasseited 
that their lordships were in danger ; neither, 
Sir, did you consider that wc weie in danger. 
I do firmly believe that no danger threatened 
us, or is likely to threaten us; and theicfoiv, 
considering this clause as an unnecessary viola- 
tion of the liberties of the subject, I feel it my 
duty to oppose it. ( Hear , hear.) 

Sir Burroughs thought it necessary to 
strengthen the hands of Govez nment at a time 
like the present; but censured Minister for 
their neglect in not calling Pailiament together 
at an earlier period. He agreed with all the 
measures they had adopted, except the Suspen- 
sion Act ; ooserving, that it was the only in- 
stance in our history of sudi a measure in time 
of peace. He did not couudc in Ministers so 
much as they might expect, b’lt he should sup- 
port this clause, as he thought n necessary. 

Mr. Wilberforce having been prevented by in- 
lisposition from taking a part in former debates, 
was glad ot an opportunity, even at this late 
period, of expressing his approbation of the 
mcasuie now befo/c them. lie confessed he 
thought it necessary to the pi enervation of the 
liberties of the people. lie remembered a si- 
milar proceeding formeily; but there was a 
new feature in this case, which marked the 
renter atzocity of the proceedings which they 
were endeavouring to suppress. It appeared 
that the pei sons whose pz notices they were now 
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about to. put down had made some of the most 
sacred passages of our religion the subject of 
their mirth and mockery at their hellish orgies. 
When they were going about to infect others 
with the aisease under which they themselves 
were labouring, it was the duty of Government 
to warn them of the danger of receiving it. It 
was very curious, that on the former occasion, 
as soon as these meetings were suspended, the 
country returned to the utmost tranquillity ; and 
so he hoped it would be in the present case. 
From what he had seen of his Majesty's Mi- 
nisters, he was persuaded they would be well 
disposed to return to the souna and wholesome 
state of our constitutional privileges, when the 
sound and wholesome state of the country was 
prepared to receive them. With respect to the 
place of meeting, this was the veiy scene which 
the House would not wish the people to choose, 
but another where their passions would be less 
likely to be excited. He did not consider this 
measuie so much calculated to offend the great 
body of the people, as it was suited to prevent 
the disaffected from carrying their combustibles 
about, with the hope of producing dangerous 
explosions. He hoped that there would now 
be opportunity to instruct the people in those 
uue principles on which alone real liberty, hap- 
piness, and government must depend; this 
would secure those who had not been infected 
fiom the danger of the delusive doctrines of 
wicked men. This would fix in their mind 1 . a 
conviction of the necessity of public order and 
regular government. Seeing the matter in this 
point of view, he should give his concurrence 
to the clause in question. ( Hear,) 

Lord Cochrane said, the House must know, 
that public meetings were holden in the Guild- 
hall of London, and why was more danger to 
arise to Westminster-hall, than to a court of 
justice sitting in Guildhall? The courts of jus- 
tice ought to be expunged from this clause, or 
Westminster-hall should be omitted. This 
clause stated, that “ it should be lawful for 
any persons, &c. to meet on any day in 
which the two Houses, or either of them, should 
meet and sit, or shall be summoned, or ad- 
journed, or prorogued to meet or sit." Now 
this, he conceded, must include the whole 
septennial Parliament. ( Cries of no, no ; only 
the days of sitting.) However, his main ob- 
jection went to the whole of the clause. In the 
proceedings in Palace-yard there had been no 
tumult, no outrage, no obstruction ; no appear- 
ance whatever indicating even so much warmth 
as had been manifested that night by a right 
hon. gentleman who had lately returned from 
an embassy to Lisbon. {Hear, hear, and a laugh.) 
He believed the House would find, not only 
that this clause was faulty in these respects, 
but that there was no necessity whatever for 
adopting it ; and that it was a gross violation 
of the privileges of the citizens of Westminster. 
(Hear, hear.) 

The Hon, Mr. Lyttelton said, that he had 
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assented to the general principle of this bill $ 
and, with regard to the clause now on the table* 
faulty and exceptionable as he thought it was, 
he should be inclined to accede to it, if it had 
been merely a temporary clause ; thinking, as 
he did, that there had f>cen a great abuse of 
popular meetings, and particularly of the West- 
minster meetings. He thought that the hon. 
member for Bramber (Mr. Wilberforce) had 
argued as if he considered this clause was to be 
temporary: and if Ministers would make it 
temporary he should have no objection to it.. 

When tlie hon. member concluded, the cries 
of “ question" were very loud, and strangers 
were ordered to withdraw. During our ab- 
sence, the House divided on the proposition of 
Mr. Lyttelton, that the duration of the clause 
should be limited to July, 1818; 

Ayes . . . 34 j Noes . . .113 

A second division took place upon the clause 
itself — 

For it . . . 113 | Against it . . 30 

A conference was then appointed with the 
Lords to-morrow, to piocure their assent to the 
alteration made to the amendments. 


MINORITY 

FOR POSTPONING TILL MONDAY NEXT THE FUR- 
THER CONSIDERATION OP THE LORDS' AMEND- 
MENTS ON THE SEDITIOUS MEETINGS BILL. 


Abercimibv, Mon. J. 
Athoih y, Arthur 
Rabiiigton, Tho. 
Barnett, J. 
lL'ii net, Hon. II. G. 
Brand, Hon. Thus. 
Brougham, Henry 
Rurrough, Sir W. 

C ilex aft, John 
Carter, John 
Cavendish, Lord G. 
Cochrane, Lord 
Curweii, J. C. 
Pcrgusbon, Sir R. C. 
Fitzruy, Lord John 
Folkstonc, Viscount 

TY.llers — R idley, 


Gordon, Robert 
I.ytti bon, Hon. W. 
Martin, Henry 
Mai tin John 
Newport, Sir John 
Noxth Dudley 
Ossulstou, Lord 
Piggot, Sir A. 
Ponsonbv , Rt. lion. G. 
Pmtio, Hon. F. A. 
Scudamore, R. P. 
Seftoxx, Karl of 
Sharp, Richard 
Teed, John 
H dberforce, \V, 

lir M. — Monek, Sir C. 


MINORITY 

AGAINST THE CLAUSE FOR BROHIBlTlNG MEET* 
INGS IN PALACE-YARD. 


Abcrcrotnhy, Hon. J. 
Atherley, Arthur 
Astell, W. 

Rahingfou, Tho. 
Harnett. J. 

Birch, Joseph 
Brand, lion. Titos. 
Ihougham, Henry 
Raring, Sn Thomas 
Calcruft, John 
Carter, John 
Ca\ end rih, Lord fi. 
Cochrane, T ord 
Curwrn, J. C. 


Eu»lyu, Lyndcn 
Kercusson, Sir R. C. 
Toikstone, Viscount 
Hanimersicy, H. 
Hill, [xml Arthur 
Trader, W. 

Martin, John 
Macdonald, James 
Monck, Sir Charles 
Moore, Peter 
Newport, Sir J. 
North, Dudley 
Ossulston, Lord 
pjs&ot, Sir A. 
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Ponsonby, Kt. lion. G« Scudamore, R, P. 

Port man, E. B. Sefton, Earl of 

Ridley, Sir AT. Sharp, Richard 

Rua^i II, IiOrd G. W. Teed, John 

Russell, Grccnhill Wilkins, Walter 

Teubm— B cnnet, Hon. II. G. — Lyttelton, lion. W. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

• Saturday^ March 29, 

The Royal assent was given by commission 
to the Exchequer Court Bill, ancl some other 
bills. 

Commissioners, the Lord Chancellor , Earl Ba- 
thurst, and the Earl of Liverpool. 

The Irish Arms Bill, and the Irish Peace Pre- 
servation Bill, were read a second time. 

Seditious Meetings.] Mr. Brogden, ac- 
companied by several members, appeared at the 
Bar, and delivered a message from the Com- 
mons, requesting a conference on the subject of 
the amendments made by their Lordships in the 
Seditious Meetings Bill. 

The messengers having withdrawn from the 
Bar, 

The Lord Chancellor put the question on the 
message, and was directed to inform the Com- 
mons, that their Lordships agreed to the con- 
ference, and appointed the same to be held im- 
mediately in the Painted Chamber. In conse- 
quence, the messengers of the Commons were 
called in, and informed thereof by his Lordship. 

The following Peers were then appointed 
to manage the conference on the part of the 
House : — 

The Earl of Westmorland , Marquis Camden , 
the Earls of Morton , Aberdeen , Bathurst , and St. 
Germains , Lords Boston and Rolle , who proceed- 
ed to the Painted Chambei . 

After a short interval the deputation returned, 
and the Earl of Westmorland stated that tiic con- 
ference had been held with the deputation from 
the Commons, on whose part it was communi- 
cated, that they had not agreed to r »ome, and 
had made certain alterations in others, of the 
amendments made by their Lordships to the Se- 
ditious Meetings Bill, and that a written state- 
ment of the same had been delivered to him. 

This paper being read by thi Lord Privy 
Seal , was ordered to lie on the table. 

The Earl of Liverpool then moved that this 
House do not insist upon the amendments so 
negatived by the Commons, and that it do agree 
in the alterations of the Commons in the amend- 
ments made by their Lordships to the bill in 
question, which whs ordered accordingly. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Saturday , March 29, * 

A message was sent to the Lords to request 
a conference oo the amendments made to their 
Lordships’ amendments on the Seditious Meet- 
ings Bill. 

Mr. Brogden soon after appeared at the Bar, 
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and stated that their Lordships had appointed a 
conference to be held forthwith in the Painted 
Chamber. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer , Mr. B, Ba» 
t hurst, Mr. Brogden , and others, were appoint- 
ed to manage the conference on the part of the 
Commons ; and on their return, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer stated, that they had left the 
Bill and a copy of the amendments for theii 
Lordships’ consideration. 

A message from the Lords informed the House 
that their Lordships did not persist in their 
amendments on the Seditious Meetings Bill, to 
which the Commons had disagreed ; and fur- 
ther, that their Lordships had agreed to the 
amendments made to the Bill by the Commons 

Parliamentary Reform.) Mr. B. WtU 
braham presented a petition, signed by the gen- 
try, clergy, and freeholders of tire township of 
Leigh ana its neighbourhood, in the county of 
Lancaster, expressing the surprise of the peti- 
tioners at certain petitions which had been pie- 
sented to the House praying for Reform in the 
representation, &c. and totally disclaiming the 
sentiments contained in those petitions. — Ordci- 
cd to lie on the table. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Monday , March ttl. 

The Royal assent was given by commission 
to the Seditious Meetings Bill, and other bills. 
Commissioners, the Lord Chancellor , Earl of 
Shaftesbury , and Lord Melville. 

The Irish Peace Bill, and Irish Arms Bill, 
weie committed and reported. 

On the motion of the Earl of Liverpool , the 
House adjourned till Wednesday foitmght. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Monday , March S 1 . 

i Forced Notes.] Mr. Brougham presented 
a petition from Mr. Brooks, of High-street, 

■ Bloomsbury pawnbroker and silversmith, com- 
I plaining of h iving been taken into custody on a 
‘ ch.age of ieiony, because he had kept in his 
hand : a forgt d Bank of England note, with a 
view of reco , « in^ his loss from the narty who 
paid it him. \ J»* had been thus severely treated, 
torn from bis tit nil y, and i endured subject to 
an imputation the most prejudicial to his busi- 
ness, though he had offeied to concur with the 
Bank in any measure for the conviction of the 
real offender, and though the note had been 
stamped with the word u forged.” 

General Thornton and Mr. Curvoen stated simi- 
lar cases of great hardship and oppression. 

The petition was read, and oidered to lie on 
the table. 

Adjournment of tiie House.] The Chan - 
cellar of the Exchequer moved, that the House 
at its rising should adjourn till Monday se’n* 
night. _ . t 

Mr. Ponsonby said, he should not have ob» 
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jected even to a longer adjournment ; but he 
could not avoid observing, that the House was 
now separating after the Koyal assent had been 
given to the last of a series of coercive measures 
— measures which, it was true, were rendered 
necessary by the public distress, which had pro* 
duced the immediate cause for them ; but Par- 
liament was about to adjourn without having 
done any thing but enact those coercive mea- 
sures: he hoped, therefore, that before the 
House met again, his Majesty’s Ministers would 
have taken some step towards the alleviation of 
those di sues :.cs. He did expect much from the 
exertions of the Committee that was sitting; 
and he hoped that, on the return of the House, 
his Majesty’s Ministeis, and the Committee to- 
gether, would be able to state that something 
had been done. Tie should not have objected 
to a longer adjournment if such a hope were held 
out; and even if it were not, the suite of the 
Speaker’s health would prevent him from oppo- 
sing die motion. 

Mr. Canning trusted that the right hon. gen- 
tleman would not be disappointed in his expec- 
tation concerning the attention which the Com- 
mittee and his Majesty’s Ministers would be- 
stow on the subject before them; but if the 
right lion, gentleman laid in his claim for a sud- 
den and complete removal of all the distress of 
the counti y, he claimed wh.it it was beyond the 
t each of Ministers to effect, and put impossibi- 
lities to be pcrfoimed by human means. In 
making such a demand on the limited powers 
of the Committee, he feared the right hon. gen- 
tleman could only be actuated with a view to 
excite or inci case the public discontent. He 
was certain there could he no want of attention 
on the pait of the Committee; and he hoped 
that some plan for practical relief, to a certain 
extent, might be found ; but he should be sorry 
to excite such exaggerated expectations as the 
right hon. gentleman had held out, for the re- 
moval of evils which it was beyond the power 
of human wisdom to prevent, or human legisla- 
tion to remove. 

Mr. Pmsonby expected no complete or sudden 
removal of the evils alluded to ; but, hitherto, 
no step had been taken. 

Mr. Brougham complained, that the hon. 
gentleman (Mr. Canning) had, in his usual way, 
not only imputed to his hon. friend (Mr. Pon- 
sonby) what he did not say, but motives, in say- 
ing, by which he never could have been actuated 
(hear) hear ) ; and that the only object of what 
he had uttered was to excite discontent and dis- 
affection. ( Hear , hear.) He nut it to the House, 
whether a more temperate address had ever been 
made within those walls ; his hon. friend had 
only expressed a hope that something would be 
done to alleviate the distress of the people. For 
his part, (though the hon. gentleman might on 
that account the more impute unjust motives to 
him for saying so), he was not so sanguine on 
the labours of the Committee as hit hon. friend; 
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for he well recollected the origin of that Com- 
mittee, and the manner in which it was com- 
posed. He well recollected, that the appoint- 
ment of the Committee was not conceded as a 
boon by Ministers, but extorted in consequence 
of a notice given from an hon. friend of hijb that 
such a Committee would be moved for. He 
must say one word, too, on a disappointment of 
another kind, which he foresaw must occur. 
He was afraid, after all the pains that had been 
taken to prevent the people of Westminster 
from meeting, that if the House expected no 
meetings would take place within a mile, they 
would do grievously disappointed. He would 
explain this, in order that the disappointment 
might fall lightly, and not create what would 
be termed ground for alarm : though he should 
not be surprised if Ministers were not much dis- 
posed to cry out on such an occasion as against 
a direct breach of the law. But whatever numbers 
assembled, and for whatever purpose, no breach 
of the law would be committed; for in that 
hurry in which all dignity of proceeding, all due 
deliberation on a most important subject, and 
all the forms of that House, had been set at 
nought, it had entirely escaped the notice of 
Ministers, that, besides the flaws in the clause 
respecting Westminster, there were two others 
that rendered the bill altogether nugatory. The 
first was, that a meeting might be held in Pa- 
lace-yard, or elsewhere, for the purpose of ad- 
dressing the Prince Regent, or the Crown, for 
the removal of his Mijesty's Ministers (hear* 
hear) : because, by the clause in the bill, the 
meetings were prohibited from considering the 
alteration of any thing in Church or State; but 
the removal of hi3 Majesty’s Ministers was not 
iny alteration in Church or State. In the next 
dace the object of the bill was to protect Par- 
liament from the vicinity of the Westminster 
meetings, and they were not to be held within 
a mile of the doors of Westminster-hall ; but 
there was nothing to prevent a meeting in the 
hall itself ; and one of the largest meetings he 
ever knew had been held within that buildings. 
?o that all the citizens of Westminster might. 
For the consideration of any subject whatever* 
meet in Westminster-hall, within a pistol-shot 
of Parliament, lie trusted, therefore, that no 
disappointment would be experienced, no alarm 
excited, and no argument be adduced for the 
enactment of further coercive measures, if a 
meeting should be held in Westminster-hall, the 
most numerous and best attended of any. He 
concurred with his hon. friend in the hope that 
something would be effected during the recesH 
owards alleviating the distress that so loudly 
demanded attention ; and he honed, also, that 
during the adjournment no steps would be taken 
by Mmistei s touching the aftaii s of South Ame- 
rica; or any thing done to impede the inde- 
pendence or those colonies— an object, the ac- 
complishment of which every liberal mind must 
so ardently desire. He trusted that Ministers 
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would not commit the country in die way o 
mediation, more than they had committed 
already. 

Mr. B, Bathurst stated, that the bill did no 
apply to meetings held while Parliament wai 
not sitting ; that he believed the comts of justice 
had the power of preventing meetings in West 
minster-hall during the time they were employed 
there ; and that, at all events, Mr. Fox had on 
one occasion submitted to their authority on surf 
an occasion. Notwithstanding the defects ol 
the bill, which were no secret to Ministers, he 
deemed it a salutary measure. Tt was tiue, that 
the prevailing distress was the cause of the mea- 
sure, for that distress had laid the people open 
to the arts of designing men. It was impossible 
to 'hope that any measures could entirely re- 
move that distress ; but every exertion would be 
made with the hope of alleviating it. 

Mr. Brougham explained. 

Mr. Curwen said, that the country did ex- 
pect much from the labours of the Committee; 
nod nothing could be more improper than the 
temper and tone of the hon. gentleman (Mr, 
Canning) on this occasion. He hoped some- 
thing would be done, at least, to excite the 
hopes of the people, and to retrieve the charac- 
ter of the House, the loss of which, by impro- 
per pensions and jobs, had been immense. 

Mr. Ponsonby , in explanation, was confident 
of the propriety of his own motives, and should 
treat the insinuations against them with perfect 
contempt, from whatever quartei they came. 

Sir J. Newport argued no good from the hon. 
gentleman’s (Mr. Canning) usual mode of putting 
words into the mouth of honourable gentlemen, 
and then drawing insinuations out of those very 
expressions. The language of the honourable 
gentleman was most dangerous, as being calcu- 
lated to produce despondency, when the spirits 
of the people ought to be kept up. He (Sir J. 
N.) did agree that little had hitherto been done. 
He himself was us ready as any man { o oppose 
turbulence and faction; but if e\er there was 
a period where the people had exhibited the 
most patient endurance under every calamity, 
it was the present. If ever they deseived an 
alleviation of their sufferings, it was at this mo- 
ment. Till that alleviation was effected, the 
least Ministers could do was to hold out an ex- 
pectation that something would be effected by 
their efforts. Certain it was, that the distress 
of the nation would not be relieved by high- 
BOunding woids or coercive measures. 

The question respecting the adjournment war* 
hen put and earned. 

The Salt Bill was read a first time, and order- 
ed to be read a second time on Friday fort- 
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Monday > April 14. 

Mr. Speaker’s Indisposition.) This being 
he day to Which the House stood adjourned, a 
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considerable number of members assembled at 
the usual hour of meeting. Mr. Dyson and the 
other clerks took their seats at the table. At 
four o’clock, Mr. Dyson, addressing the mem- 
bers, said, he was very sorry to have to acquaint 
them, that in consequence of the inability of the 
Speaker to attend in his place, he had that morn- 
ing received a letter from the right hon. gent., 
wnich, with the permission of the House, he 
would read. The letter, which was then read, 
was as follows : — 

Kid brook, April IS, 1817. 

Sir, — I have to desiie that you will acquaint 
the House, that it is with great concern I feel 
myself unable to attend theii service to-morrow, 
and that I find, with the deepest regret, a post' 
ponement of the public business must, on my 
account, take place. But though, in my present 
situation, it might be hazardous for me imme- 
diately to return to resume the duties of my of- 
fice, I have reason to expect, that by the end of 
the week my health will be so far re-established 
as to admit of my attending to the service of the 
House. I have but to add my request, that you 
will submit this in my name, with the expression 
my humble duty, to their consideration. 

I am, <kc. C. ABBOTT. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer rose to dis- 
charge a duty — a painful duty, as it grew out of 
the circumstance refen ed to m the letter which 
had just been read, but at the same time it was 
not without satisfaction that he rose to address 
them on the present occasion, as he was sure 
there would, on such a subject, be but one feel- 
ing in the House — an anxious wish to aftoid a 
proof of their respectful attention to the health 
of their Speaker. They would notfoiget that 
his able and zealous exertions in the discharge 
of the duties of his important situation, had oc- 
casioned that loss of health, for <vhich he now 
claimed their temporary indulgence ; and re- 
membering these, he was confident they would 
concur in tb * propriety of giving him a further 
respite from business, in the hope th.it this 
would con noute to his perfect restoration. 
Those who, like him (the Ch mcellor of the Ex- 
chequer), had witnessed the wnole course of the 
lght hon. gentleman’s brilliam career, would 
mqucstionably be among those who felt most 
regret that such a mark of their high considera- 
tion should now be nccess iry. All knew how 
unwilling the Speaker was to avail himself of 
the kindness of the House ; and fhcic could be 
no man among them who did not recollect how 
he had distinguished himself, even when his 
health was much impaired, during the last week 
in which lie had sat in the chais, oy attention to 
their convenience, in making new arrangements 
c or regulating the printing and future circulation 
if their votes. Thtse things borne in mind, he 
was satisfied every one would sincerely sympa- 
thise with the right hon. gent., and be anxious 
to manifest his feeling on the present occasion, 
however desirous they might be to avoid inter- 
rupting the public business* The Speaker had 
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told them in his letter, that he hoped, by the 
end of the week, to be able to attend to the ser- 
vice of the House. He thought, in his anxiety 
to come down at the earliest time possible, it 
was probable the right hon. gent, had named a 
period which would be too soon for him to re- 
sume the arduous duties of his situation ; and, 
indeed, in a letter which he had written to him 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer), as a private 
friend, he had expressed an apprehension, that 
the adjournment would be of little importance 
to him, if it were not extended to Monday the 
a i ,st instant. As the sittings of the House must 
shortly be interrupted by an important Court oc- 
casion, he was of opinion the House would best 
consult its own interest by indulging the light 
hon. gent, with two or three days beyond the 
time mentioned in the Speaker’s private letter, 
by adjourning over the day set apart for the oc- 
tVMon to which he had referred. Public busi- 
ness might be less interrupted if such a course 
were pursued, than it would probably be, if the 
Speaker were prematurely called upon to resume 
his duties. With this impression on his mind, 
he anticipated no opposition to the motion he 
was about to propose, which was, “ That this 
House do now adjourn to Thursday sc’nnight.” 

Mr. Ponsonby heartily concurred in the mo- 
tion. He fully agreed with the right hon. gent, 
who had just sat down in his opinion respecting 
their excellent Speaker, and, indeed, there was 
but one sentiment in the House on that subject. 
(Hear, bear.) While he was sorry for the in- 
t'Tiuption which must necessarily occur in the 
public business, he could not but express his 
earnest wishes that the right hon. gent., whose 
present indisposition was matter of regret to 
them all, had not, from his great anxiety for 
discharging his duty to the House and the pub- 
lic, continued to sit in the chair when unable to 
do so hom severe bodily distress. (Hear, hear.) 
The House had often seen him sitting, when it 
was obvious how painful it was for him to do so, 
and he (Mr. P.) had on more than one occasion 
told him of this. Anxious, however, to do his 
duty, that justly esteemed individual chose rather 
to sacrifice personal case and comfort, than for 
one moment protract the business of the House. 
( Hear , hear.) To this anxiety his present ill- 
ness might be traced, and the House were, there- 
fore, bound, that nothing on their part should 
be wanting to afford him an opportunity of re- 
covery. (Hear, hear.) This they were bound 
to, when they considered his unwearied attention 
to them, his integrity, impartiality, and abilities, 
and the numerous and invaluable services he had 
rendered to them# (Hear, hear.) He expressed 
his earnest and heartfelt wisher, that the health 
of the right hon. gent, might be re-established ; 
and he t nought that it was, therefore, proper, 
that the .louse should giu him all the time 
they possibly could, as tney might, by doing 
otherwise, hazard a relapse. It was in this way 
also they would most successfully accomplish 
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the business before them during the session. He 
concluded by giving the motion his hearty sup- 
port. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Grattan and Mr. Brougham entirely con- 
curred irx the propriety of the proposed adjourn- 
ment. 

The motion was then put, and unanimously 
carried. 
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Wednesday, April 16. 

The House met this day on the expiration of 
the Easter Recess. 

Lord Sidmouth’s Circular Letter.] Earl 
Grey called the attention of their lordships to a 
Circular Letter sent by Lord Sidmouth to the 
Lords-Lieutenants of the several counties, for the 
purpose of preventing, as it was stated, the circu- 
lation of blasphemous and seditious libels. He 
thought the document was of so strange as well 
as of so important a nature, that a copy of it 
ought to be laid on the table for the perusal and 
consideration of their lordships, especially as he 
had learned, that much doubt was entertained 
by high legal authorities respecting the force 
and validity of the document. There was an- 
other subject to which he likewise wished to call 
their attention, namely, a case which was said to 
have been prepared on the subject of the Circu- 
lar Letter for the opinions of the law officers of 
the Crown, and which, it was stated, had obtain- 
ed their sanction. He knew not how that fact 
really stood, and as the noble Secretary of State 
was not then in his place, he should content him- 
self with barely adverting to it, with the notice 
that he should, at the first convenient opportu- 
nity after the House should meet again, bring die 
matter regularly before it. He should for the 
present only move, “ That a copy of the Circu- 
lar Letter sent by Lord Sidmouth to the several 
Lords Lieutenants of counties be laid before the 
House.” — Ordered. 

Irish Peace Bill.] The Earl of Liverpool 
moved the third reading of the Irish Peace Pre- 
servation Bill. This he considered as a measure 
fraught with the most salutary consequences to 
the maintenance of peace and good order in that 
country. 

The Earl of Darnley , from what he knew of 
Ireland and the spirit of its inhabitants, was sa- 
tisfied there could exist but little ground for ap- 
prehending the Irish nation would feel any ma- 
terial repugnance to the enactments of this bill. 
It must be much more satisfactory to be indebted 
for the preservation of the public peace to the 
exertions of the civil power alone, than to the 
now unconstitutional interference of the military* 
as had hitherto been too much die case in that 
country. ' 

Lord Holland coincided with his noble friend 
in considering the billentided to favourable con- 
sideration, from the circumstance of its having 
adopted the more constitutional mode of main- 
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taining order, and preseiving the public tran 

quillity. 

The bill was then read the third time. 

Upon the motion of the Earl of Liverpool , the 
House adjourned until Monday next. 
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Monday , April 21. 

Lord Sidmouth’s Circllar Lettkr/1 Lord 
Sidmouth laid on the table his Circulai Ta tter to 
the Lords Lieutenants of counties in England 
and Wales, relative to the apprehension of per- 
sons selling seditious writings, moved for by 
Earl Grey on the 1 6th instant. 

Lord Holland observed, that this letter alone 
was not sufficient for the pm pose of bringing the 
whole case before their lordships. When his 
noble friend moved foi this letter, he had stated 
that it was his intention to nun e also, on another 
occasion, for the opinion of the law officers of 
the Crown, lefei red to in that letter; and foi 
the case laid before these ollicei s, upon which 
the opinion was founded. Ilis noble friend, he 
understood, most undoubtedly meant to make 
that motion : and he was anxious that the noble 
Secretary of State should now state w hether he 
would have any objection to the pioduction of 
these papers. The Ciicular Letter of the noble 
Secrctaiy ceitainly gave rise to a most important 
question with respect to the administiation of 
justice in this counti y : and he understood it 
was intended to bring the subject foi mally undu 
discussion, unless, on the pioduction of the case 
submitted to the law officers of the Ciown, and 
the opinion of these officers upon it, it should 
appear that such discussion was unnecessary 
The letter of the noble Joid had been, as then 
was reason to believe, alieady pioductive of some 
consequences, which, probably, the noble secre- 
tary himself never intended. The noble loid, 
sometime ago, -uppoitcd a bill whi« h had been 
brought into Pailian.tnt for the repeal of the 
only obnoxious clause which disgraced that glo- 
rious Jaw, the Toleration Act ; vet, since the 
passing of a late act (the Seditious Meeting Act), 
a person had been molested for pleaching in a 
chapel or meeting-house, such doctiims as pei- 
sons of his religious persuasion thought it iheii 
duty to teach, and which they had been pennit- 
ted to teach for so, or 40, or 50 years past. 1 his 
transaction had taken pi ,ce at Liverpool. It 
might indeed be said, that it would piobably 
have happened though this Ciicular Letter had 
never been published : yet the peison to whom 
he alluded had been held to bail*; and this at 
least warranted a sti ong suspicion that the Cii - 
cular in question was tht cause of the piocted- 
ing. He did not mean to say, that Ihe noble 
Secrctaiy of State, or any of the peisons con- 
cerned, were to blame : but it was a matter of 
very great importance that the subject should 
be discussed j and that, in Older to bring before 
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the House the requisite information for that dis- 
cussion, the case and opinion should be laid on 
the table. The person who had been molested 
in the manner he had stated, was an Unitarian 
preacher, Mr. Wright, of Liverpool. 

Lord Sidmouth . — Their lordships* order had 
been complied with, and the Circular Letter 
which he had thought it his duty to publish was 
now on their table. lie would not now enter 
into the discussion of the subject, but he was 
most anxious that it should be discussed, and 
that an opportunity should be affoided to the 
Ministers of the Crown to justify the proceed- 
ing. When the discussion should be brought 
forward, he would be pcifcctly icady to state the 
reasons why he thought himself — he did not 
say justified, but — bound to publish this Circu- 
lar Letter to the Lords Lieutenants of counties in 
England and Wale:, under the peculiai ciicum- 
stanres of the present times. Cei tainlv it was 
not his inti ntion that peisons should be distuibcd 
in their leligious woi ship. Of the case which 
the noble loid had mentioned, he had heard no- 
thing, except what he had just heaid fiom his 
lordship ; but it was a case w hich would proba- 
bly have occun ed though no such Ciicular Let- 
tci had been published ; and he did not sec how 
it was paiticuldiiy connected with that letter. 

The Eai l of Lauderdale . — The noble secietary 
had not stated whether he was willing to lay be- 
fore the House the opinion of the law officeisof 
the Ciown, and the case submitted to them upon 
which that opinion was given. It was utterly 
impossible to form a conect idea of the sound- 
ness of the opinion, unless the case were also 
produced. The noble lord on the woolsack 
must be aw«ue that this was the fact, and, there- 
foie, the House could not be piopeily inhumed 
for die discussion without the case a > wt il as the 
opinion; he trusted that, as the noble st cietary 
was so anxious for discussion, he would h«\e no 
objection to supply the piopcr infoimaticn for 
thatpuipo»‘. 

Lord lWtand did not mean to say that the 
subject woukl certainly be hi ought into dLcus- 
don b} his noble friend, ui any othei noble loid. 
In the picduclion of the case and opinion, it 
migiit possibly appeal, that then was no giound 
Un di tussiou . but at all cwnts, it was \ciy im- 
[joitant that the opinion and the case should be 
Jaid befoie the House. With regaid to the case 
of Mi . W ight, of Liverpool, he did not mean to 
?ay that the cu cumstances might not have hap- 
pened though the Circular Lettei had not been 
published; but Mr. Wright had been held to 
bail; and this ciicumstance warranted a strong 
suspicion, at least, that the p#ceeding was the 
consequence of the Circular Letter. 

The Bishop of Chester . — It was not in conse- 
quence of nicaching the Unitarian doctrines that 
Mr. Wright had met with any interiuption or 
molestation. lie had been charged on oath, by 
a most respectable gentleman, a merchant of 
Liverpool, with having preached, that the notion 
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of the immortality of the soul was a mere delu- 
sion ; and that the idea of a future state was an 
absurdity . This was the reason that he had been 
proceeded with in the manner mentioned by the 
noble lord. 

Lord Holland. — The doctrines mentioned by 
the right reverend prelate were such as one would 
scarcely have expected to hear from a pulpit : 
but it was not to the doctrines that he referred, 
but to the manner in which the individual had 
been proceeded with, whatever the doctrines 
were. 

The Earl of Rosslyn requested the noble Se- 
cretary of State to inform the House whether he 
had any objection to the production of the case 
laid beionp the law officers of the Crown, and 
their opinion upon it. 

Lord Sid mouth icplied, that there was no ob- 
jection to produce the opinion, but that he would 
oppose the production of the case, and would 
state his re isons when the motion should be 
made for its pioduction. 

Im^H Arms Bill.] The Earl of Liverpool 
moved the thiid reading of this Bill. 

Lord Holland wished* to call the attention of 
the Hour* • to the consequences of passing such 
uncon »titutionul measures. This bill, which was 
one of the gieatest importance, had been suf- 
fered to pass the other House almost without 
notice, hom its being a renewal of a former mea- 
sure ot the same natuie. This shewed how 
cautious they ought to be in giving their sane- j 
lion to bills of this kind. It had not been thought i 
necessary to extend the suspension of the Habeas j 
Corpus Act to Ireland : but, however, he con- 1 
ceived thai Ministers were pledged, even by the ( 
passing ol this bill, to exert themselves the more , 
strenuously to introduce such an effective sys- 
tem of civil police as would render the passing 
of such bills unnecessary. To that he trusted 
the Peace Picservation Bill, which had been in- 
troduced along with this, would powerfully con- 
tribute. 

The Earl of Liverpool. — It was true that the 
suspension of the Habeas Coipus Act had not 
been extended to Ireland, because the ground of 
the disturbed state of Ireland was nor disaffection | 
to the Government. Ireland, howevei , required 
remedial measures, but measures of a different 
nature from that of the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act. The Government of this country, 
and that of Ireland, had been endeavouring to 
form a stiong and effective system of civil police, 
in order to render thr passing of such bills as 
this unnecessary. From the state of the Irish 
population they had, however, experienced great 
difficulty in then "progress towards the accom- 
plishing nt ot tins desuable object. The difficul- 
ties, however, had greatly diminished, and were 
daily diminishing. Until, however, such a sys- 
tem could be matured, a measure of this kind 
was necessary, and it was upon that ground of 
necessity that the Bill rested. 

The Ea» ! of bar nicy said, he would not op- 
pose the Bill under the preseqt circumstances of 
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Ireland. Every praise was due to the activity 
and efficiency of the Administration of the noble 
lord now at the head of the Irish Government. 

Lord Holland moved, that the preamble to the 
Bill of Rights be read } pro format which was 
done accordingly. 

The Bill was then read a third time, and 
passed. 

Adjourned till Thursday. 
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Thursday , April 24. 

Parliamentary Reform.] Earl Grey 
presented a Petition from Saltcoats, Ardrossan, 
and other places in that neighbourhood, stating 
the distresses of the country, and praying for 
Parliamentary Reform, by the suppression of 
the representation for decayed Boroughs, and by 
shortening the duration of Parliaments. — Laid 
on the table. 

Lord Sidmouth’* Circular Letter.] 
-—Earl Grey moved, that Lord Sidmouth’s Cir- 
cular Letter, laid on the table on a former day, 
be printed ; which was ordered. 

The noble eail than stated, that he under- 
stood that it had been declared, on the day on 
which the* Circular Letter was produced, that 
there would be no objection to lay before their 
lordships ihe opinion of the Law Officers of the 
Crown, mentioned in that Letter; but that there 
would be objections to the production of 
the case. What the objection could be to the 
production of a document so necessary to bring 
under their loidships' view, the nature of the 
doubt which had been entertained, and the cir- 
cumstances of the case upon which the opinion 
of the Law Officers was founded, he could not 
conceive. He would, however, now move for 
the opinion of the Law Officer of the Crown, 
referred to in the Circular Letter ; and when that 
should be laid on the table, he would then be 
enabled to judge whether he ought to move for 
the case, or bring the subject under discussion 
in a different form. He concluded by moving 
for the opinion of the Law Officers, which was 
ordered to be produced. 
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Thursday , April 24. 

Mr. Speaker's Thanks.] At four o’clock 
Mr. Speaker rose and addressed the House to 
the following purport : — 

“ In returning to the Chair, I have to express 
to the House my most grateful acknowledg- 
ments for their indulgent consideration during 
my late indisposition. I beg leave to assure th# 
House that I feel most deeply the favourable ac* 
ccptance which my humble endeavours to dis- 
charge my duty in this Chair have experienced 
from them. 

« With respect to the arrears of business 
which have been occasioned by the departure 
from the ordinary course of proceeding which 
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arose out of the late unfortunate interruption, I 
have to propose to the House, first, that all Com- 
mittees should be revived; and, secondly, to 
extend the time for receiving the reports of 
private Bills, from Monday the 12th of May to 
another week (if that should be the pleasure of 
the House), namely, to Monday the 19th 
May. 

“ As to public business, the course will be, 
at the proper hour, for the Clerk to read over 
the dropped Orders and Notices ; of which the 
House will dispose as it may suit their own 
convenience.” (Hear, hear , hear.) 

Tiie question was then put that the time for 
receiving the Reports of Private Bills be ex- 
tended to the 19th of May. — Agreed to. The 
dropped Orders and Notices weie afterwards 
read over, and days appointed for taking them 
into consideration. 

Retrenchment.] Mr. Bennet presented a 
Petition from the Traders, Manufacturers, and 
Mechanics of Wolverhampton, praying for a 
diminution of the present enormous rate of Tax- 
ation, and a reduction of the Expenditure. It 
was signed by upwards of 5000, and stated 
that, in that district, many had been reduced to 
extreme poverty, and others had actually perished 
for want of food. Perhaps in no district of the 
country had the pressure of public calamity been 
more severely felt; for to such a miseiable 
situation were the Petitioners reduced, that they 
actually implored the House to afford them the 
means of leaving the country, and finding em- 
ployment in some more favourable realm, where 
they might find employment different from that 
suggested by a noble lord (Castlereagh), whom 
he aid not now see in his place, viz. digging 
holes in the earth, and filling them up again. 

Mr. E. Littelton concurred in the statement 
given by the hon. gentleman, so far as it re- 
garded the distress of the district from which 
the Petition came ; but he would not allow that 
it generally was the petition, or spoke the 
sentiments, of the people of Wolverhampton. 

It was manufactured at a distance from that 
town ; it was brought there by strangers, and 
methods were taken to procure signatures. He 
allowed that it might speak the sentiments of 
those who signed it, but he denied that they 
were any considerable portion of the inhabitants 
of that aistrict. 

Mr. Bennet explained. He had never said 
that it 6poke the sentiments of any but those 
who signed it. 

The Petition was then read, and ordered to 
lie on the table. 

Relief of the Poor.] The Hon. W. H. 
Lyttelton presented a petition from the parish 
of Old Swinford, in the town of Stourbridge, 
complaining of the pressuie of the poor-rates, 
to which he wished particularly to call the atten- 
tionof the House. The burdens of this parish were 
oppressive beyond the usual rate of imposition s 
the rate assessed on house-rent was 29 j. in the 
povftd ; on the rent of land employed in farms 
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32 j, in the pound : and on several kinds of land 
the late amounted to the almost incredible sum 
of 61 j. per acre. The population of the parish 
amounted to 4,381. Of these 1,868 received 
pariah aid. The whole of this burden was laid 
on 158 individuals, who were the only persons 
able to contribute. The parish was fotmerJy 
exemplary for morals and good conduct, ana 
had been 1 educed to this state by circumstances 
over which thesuffereis had no conti ol. _ The 
hon. gentleman begged to pi ess the considera- 
tion of this subject on his Majesty’s Ministers. 
He would not move that the petition be referred 
to the committee on the pool laws, but that it 
be laid on the table for their consideration. He 
called upon them to come foi ward with some 
plan, and to acquaint the House, and the 
country generally, what weic their intentions. 

The petition was brought up and read. It 
stated that the suppoi t of the poor had already 
ruined many of the foimcr contributors, and 
would ruin others, unless an immediate relief 
were obtained. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that 
though the gentlemen on the other side seldom 

f ave long notice of their complaints or questions, 
e was not on the present occasion taken by 
surprise, as the subject had occupied much of 
his attention, and as he meant on an eai ly day 
to submit a measure of relief to the House. 
Without entering into the details of this mea- 
sure, much less into any justification of it, he 
would briefly explain its object, and state the 
time when he intended to bring it forward. On 
Monday next he would move that the House re- 
solve itself into a Committee of the whole House, 
to take into consideration a pioposition for 
enabling his Majesty to issue exchequer bills to a 
limited extent, for the purpose of supplying 
loans on proper securities, to give cncouiagc- 
raent for the employment of the poor. These 
loans would be advanced to corpoi ations, to 
parishes, o' to associations of indi\ iduals who 
might be desirous to employ, in any public 
work, the poor in their neighbouihood, upon 
their giving security to the commissioners at 
whose disposal or under whose management the 
issue of bills should be placed, that they would 
be repaid. Security might in pai ishes be given 
for the poor-rate. He had conversed with many 
persons well acquainted with the situation ana 
necessities of the counti v, and was disposed to 
believe that between one and two millions of 
bills would be sufficient to give the relief con- 
templated, and answer all the purposes of such 
a loan. He entered into this explanation con- 
cerning the limits of the sum, to prevent that 
alarm with regard to the magnitude of the issue 

definite^ means of relief^ frorn* the public purse. 
He believed such a measure would not in any 
material degree affect the money market, which 
could afford all the issue without great deteriora- 
tion. The right hon. gentleman concluded by 
giving notice, by command of the Prince Re* 
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gent, that he would on Monday move that the 
House resolve itself into a Committee of the 
whole House, to consider the propriety of 
issuing exchequer bills to a limited extent, to 
afford loans upon security to be given for the 
local and temporary lelief of the poor, by en- 
couraging works for the employment of their 
industry. 

The Hon. W \ Lamb said, he would not enter 
into the details of die plan, as they were not 
ot before the House. He would not offer either 
is support or his opposition to die measure, 
nor would attempt to decide upon the effect 
that it would produce on the money-market : 
but there was one point of view in which it de- 
served the most serious consideration {hear); 
and that was, whether it was to be considered 
as a means of temporary relief, or a substitute 
for all those other measures which were ren- 
dered necessary for remedying the evils which 
had arisen out of the system under which we 
have been so long acting. In this sense, the 
proposed measuie involved the consideration of 
a system which had been already productive of 
serious inconvenience, and threatened farther 
evils. lie hoped, therefore, this plan of the 
right hon. gentleman was not the only one. 
He did not deny the propriety of this step, hut ' 
he would protest against any reliance on its I 
sufficiency. The subject was now pressed upon I 
us by necessity: we saw the calamity under 
which the country laboured ; we should not rest 
satisfied with palliatives, but should go at once 
to the root of the evil, and endeavour per- 
manently to counteract its malignity, rather than 
apply temporary remedies, which might ulti- 
mately teud to increase its efficiency. {Hear, 
hear.) 

Mr. Brougham professed himself desirous to 
abstain from all discussion of the measure. He 
wished, however, that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would take one thing into conside- 
ration before he attempted to carry it through 
the House. As far as he understood him, nis 
object was to grant an issue of Exchequer bills 
to corporations or associations, for the relief of 
the poor on their secuiities, recommending 
them to employ the poor in public works. 
With respect to bodies corpoiate he would say 
nothing, nor would he give any opinion about 
the propriety of the advance to them. lie, 
however, entreated the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to consider what would be the effect 
of offering such means of relief to the disposal 
of associations of private gentlemen, at the same 
time requiring from them such securities as 
may be necessary to protect the public inteiest. 
The measure would place those in the most de- 
licate and embarrassing situation with regard to \ 
their poorer neighbours. As soon as any of 
the suffering poor began to reflect on their le- 
lation to the more wealthy, and saw that they 
procured no means of relief from them, what 
would they say? Would they not say, Go- 
vernment has placed the means of assistance 
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within your reach, and we are starving, because 
you are so hard-hearted as to refuse your secu- 
rities for advances that might relieve us, with- 
out injury to you. If (hey came forward on 
this remonstrance, they would render them- 
selves liable to the process of extent : if they 
did not so expose their property, they woula 
render every poor unemployed starving man 
their personal enemy. He (Mr. B.) did not 
deny that this objection might be answered; 
but he threw it out for the attentive considera- 
tion of the right hon. gentleman, and hoped it 
would have its due weight. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer . — I can only 
say, that in granting this relief, his Majesty's 
Ministers do not in the slightest manner wish 
it to be understood that they at all think it will 
afford permanent relief to the country. The 
great object they have in view, is to afford 
temporary relief, till those sources be again re- 
opened, which have unfortunately been shut, 
but which there is every reason to believe will 
not long be the case. Nor is it meant to pre- 
vent any riling being done by Parliament, but 
on the contrary to do every thing in the mean 
time while Parliament is deliberating what can 
possibly be done. I have been fully understood 
by the hon. and learned gentleman opposite, 
and the hints he has thrown out will be a suit- 
able subject for the House to direct their atten- 
tion, when the question is submitted to their 
consideration. They will, without doubt, do 
every thing to prevent that disadvantage al- 
luded to from taking place. The House, how- 
ever, cannot but see the necessity of the public 
distress being relieved as soon as possible, and 
the great advantage which will result from no 
delay taking place in granting this relief. 
Every thing possible shall be attended to when 
the proposition is laid before the Committee of 
the whole House on Monday. When the sums 
granted to parishes are mentioned, it will be 
seen that the first security demanded will be on 
the parish rates, with security also being riven 
by persons. I have only further to add, that 1 
judged it proper both to the House and to the 
monied interest to give some explanation of the 
proposed grant, and shall conclude by express- 
ing my confidence it will meet that attention 
from the Committee which its importance de- 
mands. 

Mr. Brougham . — I see I have fully under- 
stood the plan of the right hon. gentleman, but 
I merely took the opportunity to throw out 
this hint for his consideration. It is proper, if 
money is advanced, that security be given, and 
wishing that every attention should be paid to 
the interests of all parties, I wished him to 
notice this. At present I shall not further anti- 
cipate what may then take place. 

Mr. Littelton observed, that the execution of 
the plan proposed by the right hon. gentleman 
must necessarily be attended with considerable 
difficulties. He trusted that the relief would 
not be strictly confined to the quaiters men- 
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tioned by the right hon. gentleman. With re- 
spect to the parish funds, loaded as they were, 
he thought they would be a very insufficient 
security For the money advanced. The subject 
was of infinite importance ; and he strongly 
recommended to the right hon. gentleman to 
postpone the consideration of* it beyond Mon- 
day, in order to give hon. members an oppor- 
tunity of communicating with their constituents, 
and of arranging their own ideas with respect 
to it. 

Mr. Ponsonby was not prepared to give an 
immediate opinion on the proposition; but 
urged the propriety of deferring for a few days 
the discussion on a subject ot so much weight 
and importance. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer expressed 
his anxiety to consult the wishes of honourable 
gentlemen on the subject. Would it be satis- 
factory, were he to confine himself to the state- 
ment of his plan on Monday, and to defer calling 
on the House for any opinion until a subsequent 
day ? 

Mr. Ponsonby said tliat would be very satis- 
factory. 

The motion was then agreed to. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Friday , April 25. 

Seditious Meetings. — Licences. ] The 
Earl of Burnley rose and observed, that the 
construction which had been put by certain 
magistrates, in a late instance, on the Seditious 
Meetings Act, was a matter which ought not 
to pass without animadversion. That consti uc- 
tion was, that it had been the intention of the 
Legislature to pie^ent the discussion of all poli- 
tick topics whate\cr. If magistrates were to 
put suen a construction on the Act, and to exer- 
cise their discretionary power in this way, their 
lordships ought to avail themselves of the 
clause which enabled them to jeconsider the 
provisions of that Act in the piesent session, 
and to make such alterations as the circum- 
stances might appear to call for. He regretted 
that the noble Secretary of State for the Home 
Depaitment was not present, as he wished to 
put a question to him on this subject ; bat he 
would take the liberty to call their lordships 9 
attention to the matter on Monday, and would 
reserve what he had f .a iher to say upon it till 
that day. — Adjourned till Monday. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Friday , April 2 5 . 

Attornies.] Mr. Casberd presetted a peti- 
tion from certain Solicitors and Attoi neys, prac- 
titioners in his Majesty’s courts at Westminster, 
piaying that the Act of the 44th >f the King, 
regarding conveyancers, might be reviewed for 
the purpose of being repealed or amended. — 
Laid on the table. 
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Parliamentary Reform.] Lord A, Hamil- 
ton presented a petition from the Provost, & c. 
of Linlithgow, praying for Retrenchment and a 
Reform of Parliament. — Ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Lotteries.] On the motion of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, the House resolved itself 
into a Committee of Ways and Means. 

The right hon. gentleman rose to propose 
resolutions for raising a supply to his Majesty 
by a lottery. As the subject of the lottery had 
been so lately discussed, he thought it super- 
fluous to enter into any farther observations on 
the subject at present. He would merely, 
therefore, move, that the Committee resolve that 
the Commissioners of the Treasury be allowed 
to contract for a number of tickets, not exceed- 
ing 60,000, that 10/. be charged upon every 
ticket to Government, and that this sum be paid 
into the Exchequer, without any deduction 
whatever. 

Mr. Lyttelton could not let this opportunity 
pass without entering into some genei al animad- 
veioion, and proposing certain clauses to qualify 
a measure, the principle of which, though ob- 
noxious, he had no hopes of being able to ex- 
plode. He would piopose, as a clause, that the 
number of tickets should be reduced, which, he 
believed, would do no serious injury to the re- 
venue, as the whole of the tickets were* never 
sold. He had indeed heard that four-fifths was 
the utmost that were generally disposed of. 
The excessive multiplication of tickets, there- 
fore, answered no other purpose than the dis- 
graceful multiplication of those misrepresenta- 
tions and fabrications called lottery puffs. It 
was in the discretion of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to reduce the number of tickets, as 
the act merely said that a number not exceeding 
60,000 might be contracted for. — He would 
propose another clause, that the boys at Christ’s 
Hospital should not be employed in drawing 
the tickets. This clause was now rendered 
less necessary, from the laudable i evolution of 
the governors of this charity, by which they 
prohibited any of the boys from being em- 
ployed in this office in future. He should not 
be surprised, however, to hear that the lottery- 
office people dressed out boys in masqueraae 
to personate the boys of Christ-church. This 
would surprise him the less, when he recollected 
that all the newspaper editors, with one ho- 
nourable exception, for the sake of the conside- 
rable profits that the lottery advertisements 
afforded them, admitted such gro c s and con- 
temptible fabrications into their columns. The 
honourable exception to which he alluded was 
the editor of the Sheffield Iris , who refused to 
disgrace his paper by such trash ; and who de- 
served the more credit, as he not only stood 
alone in this laudable lesolution, but surrendered 
a considerable source of profit 
The resolutions were then agreed to, and 
the Report ordered to be received on Monday 
next. 
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Tithes.] On the motion for the second 
reading of the bill to authorize the granting 
leases of tithes, 

Mr. F. Lewis , after some observations on the 
different acts empowering justices of the peace 
to levy the small tithes, and those not exceedin 
10/. in amount, by warrant of distress, expresses 
a wish that it should be an instruction to the 
committee, to provide for amending such parts 
of the late act as referred to this branch of their 
authority (the 53d of the King, c. 1*27,) for the 
purpose of proposing a clause extending their 
power to the determination of complaints for 
recovery of tithes to the amount of 2o/. The 
bill having been read a second time, this motion 
was put and cariied, the committee being ap- 
pointed for Friday next. 

Salt Duties.) Mr. Calcraft, on rising to 
bring forward the motion of which he had re- 
peatedly given notice, and which the occurrence 
of uniowuid circumstances alone had so long 
delayed, felt some satisfaction in reflecting, that 
it would not be necessary for him to trespass 
for any great length of time on the attention of 
the House. As fir as he had been able to learn 
the sentiments of individual members, he be- 
lieved there was very little difference of opinion 
with legnid to the p.inciple of this question. 
All seemed to ugiee in considering the duties 
now imposed on salt as enqjrmous in their 
amount, and grievous in their operation; but 
some of those by whom he apprehended that 
his motion for a committee to inquire into them 
would be opposed, represented the difficulties 
of discovering a fair and just commutation for 
this bianch of the* icvenue as insurmountable. 
If he were to judge, however, of the interest 
taken by the public in the discussion of this 
subject by the extensive and well-informed cor- 
respondence in which it had engaged him, he 
should infer that there was none respecting 
which their expectations were more eager, or 
their conviction more complete. For this rea- 
son, as well as others, he legretted the post- 
ponement which had unavoidably taken place, 
lie had indeed heard, that a considerable de- 
crease had occurred in the receipt of the last 
quarter's duties on this article, and that this 
falling off in the revenue was attributed to his 
agitation of the question. Sorry as he should 
be to find himself the cause of such a circum- 
stance generally, and to hear that the loss was 
aheady estimated at 80,000/. he was still dis- 
posed to rejoice that some change of policy 
was so confidently anticipated by the principal 
purchasers and dealers in tlut commodity. The 
motion which he was about to submit wasfounded 
upon die pioceeding adopted in 1801, when a 
similar motion was made by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer of an administration of which 
the tight hon. gentleman was an efficient mem. 
ber, and was unanimously agreed to. — Every 
individual knew and felt the enormous amount 
and severe pressure of this burden. The 
duty was no less than 15s. on the bushel of! 
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salt, the prime cost of which was but Sd. The 
duty, therefore, as compared with the original 
value of the article, was thirty to one ; ip 
other words, a hundred pounds worth of salt 
paid sooo/. duty ! Such a tax as this mixed it- 
self with every tiling connected with the price 
of labour and the subsistence of the poor. It 
fell with grievous weight on the prices of but- 
ter, bacon, fish, meat, and all die primary and 
indispensable articles of food among the lower 
classes. In this point of view its effects were 
as impolitic as they were unjust. It operated as 
an income tax on the wages of the poor; and 
he denied that, in the existing state of the coun- 
try, the labourer could levy its amount on his 
employer, by procuring a proportionate advance 
on his wages. The price of labour was not 
now regulated by the price of food ; a redun- 
dant population, and diminished tiade, had left 
it dependent entirely on such competition lor 
it as remained, (Hear, hear.) It was necessary, 
therefore, in the present circumstances of society, 
that the essential articles of subsistence should 
Sc exempted from taxation as far as was possi- 
ble, consistently with the political safety of thfc 
countiy. The Report of the Committee which 
sat in 1801 appeared to him to be quite conclu- 
sive on the subject of the impolicy" of these 
Juries ; and as this was the only documentary 
-*\ idence to which he could now refer, he begged 
leave to tiouble the House with reading a few 
extracts from it. [The substance of the passages 
here read by the hon. gentleman was, that the 
inquiries of the Committee had convinced them 
1 the impossibility of reconciling the collection 
of this impost with the ads antages to be derived 
from the free use of and trade in the commo- 
dity ; that the fisheries laboured under restraints 
without a corresponding benefit to the revenue, 
the exemptions in their favour being clogged 
with conditions th.it induced the persons en- 
gaged in them to prefer the payment of the du- 
ties to the acceptance of the exemption (hear 9 
hear); that a depot established for the purpose 
of remedying this evil had entirely failed ; and 
that the most beneficial consequences would 
probably result to the commerce and expendi- 
ture of the country, if a repeal of these duties 
could be accomplished.] — All he now desired 
was an inquiry. lie expected to be told of the 
great importance of this article to the revenue— 
that it annually produced thesum of a million and 
a half; and he was ready to admit that it was 
impossible, in the existing circumstances of the 
country, to surrender such a sum without com- 
pensation. But the question was, whether the 
sacrifice would not be followed by an ample 
’ndemnification for the loss, in the benefits which 
t would be the means of extending to agricul- 
ture, manufactures, and the fisheries; opening 
new sources of commercial enteq>risc, and re- 
wards to active industry ? Af ter the long period 
:>f suffering through which the middling and 
lower orders had passed, and the burdens under 
which they still laboured, they deserved some 
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boon at the hands of Parliament, which might 
find its way to their cottages and their hearts. 
On the best of his information he believed, that 
no benefit more useful could be conferred, or 
would be more gratefully received. — Among the 
different authorities which he had consulted, in 
relation to this inquiry, was a pamphlet pub- 
lished by Mr. Burke, in 1769, in which he made 
it a matter of boast and congratulation, in com- 
paring die situation of France and England, that 
we paid but 2 \d. per pound, whilst in France 
the pi ice of sait was 5d . He mentioned this, 
and reminded the House, that the price was 
now Sd» heie, for the purpose of shewing how 
important a feature in the scale of national pros- 
perity this object appealed to the luminous mind 
of that statesman. — This tax was first established 
in the reign of William and Mary ; and, accord- 
ing to the prevailing practice, was introduced as 
a temporary measure, and to no greater amount 
than three-nalfpence per gallon. In foui years 
afterwards it was raised to threepence halfpenny ; 
and by the 20th of Geo. II. was made perpetual. 
During the present reign, the stitute-book would 
shew frequent and large additions, amounting, 
when Mr. Addington proposed his committee, 
to l(Xf. per bushel; to which Mr. Pitt had sub- 
sequently carried an additional duty of 5j. against 
the opposition of Sir W. Pulteney ; and, as he 
believed, upon the assurance, that on the return 
of peace it would become matter of considera- 
tion. — The scientific part of this question was, 
perhaps, the most curious and interesting, al- 
though he felt that the House was not prepared 
to go into it. The free use of the article would, 
however, enable chy mists to multiply their ex- 
periments, and create manufactured preparations 
that might ultimately be extremely productive 
to the revenue. On this part of the subject he 
would refer the House for farther information 
to an ingenious pamphlet published by Mr, 
Parkes. With regard to its use, as an article 
of manure, his own experience, which was very 
limited, had not yet pointed out to him that it 
could be of great utility as applied to arable 
lands, though this was a point of which he was 
not convinced ; but on grass land it was of the 
utmost advantage, and particularly in rendering 
hay of bad quality, which otherwise cattle would 
not touch, at once palatable and nutritive. Its 
most important value, however, was undoubtedly 
in the fisheries ; and it was extraordinary that 
we, a nation ot islanders, should be so blind to 
the advantages of our maritime situation in sup- 
plying us with abundance of necessary food, that 
whilst our own fishermen, on account of the 
salt tax, either would not take the fishes, or 
threw them buck again when taken, we were 
providing foreigner, with salt to qpie the fishes, 
which they caught upon our own coasts. (Hear, 
hear*) If the policy to be obseived was, perish 
commerce, perish agriculture, ki the revenue 
flourish! he would remind the House, that 
without agriculture and commerce there could 
no longer be any revenue.— The hon. member 
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concluded by moving, that a select Committee 
be appointed to inquire into the laws relating 
to the Salt duties, and the means of remedving 
the inconveniencies arising therefrom ; and to 
report the same with their opinion thereupon, 
from time to time, to the House. 

Mr. j Davenport said, the policy out of which 
these imposts sprung appeared to him to have 
been blind, narrow, and mistaken ; they had 
probably precluded a degree of prosperity, 
against which the revenue they had Ridded was 
as nothing in the balance. He was well aware 
of the difficulties by which the Chancellor ot 
the Exchequer was embanassed in providing 
for the necessities of the State ; but he should 
support the proposition fora Committee: and 
was inclined to believe, that this blanch of re- 
venue was better managed in foreign countries 
than in our own, both m regard to the amount 
of duties and the importation of tin* article tiom 
abroad. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer thought it 
necessary that this investigation should at least 
be delayed in the present circumstances of the 
country. It was incumbent on the hon. gent, 
to have shewn cither the possibility of finding 
a commutation, or of our dispensing with a 
revenue of 1 , 500 , 000 /. There was always con- 
siderable difficulty in the new anangement of 
a financial system, even when its component 
parts had not Bben long put together ; but this 
was a bianch of revenue as old as the Revolution. 
In Queen Anne’s reign, it amounted to 3 j. 4 d. 
per bushel ; a considerable sum, when the dif- 
ferent value of money at that period was consi- 
deied. In the year r, 30 , it was felt to be so 
objectionable as to be greatly reduced ; but was 
restored two yeais aftcrwaids. The pamphlet 
of Mr. Bui ke,to which the hon. gent, had alluded, 
was written before the commencement ot the 
American war. A bill was now under the con- 
sideration of the House for allowing the use ot 
rock sait, duty free, for the puipose of curing 
fish, which, in his opinion, would answer all the 
purposes:. At the same time, if the House 
would take the trouble to trace the progiess ot 
the salt laws, they would find, that for a long 
time all salt was subject to duties ; and the use 
of salt no vY, at 5 d. per pound, compared with 
what it was in Queen Anne’s time, namely, 2 \d. 
per pound, could not be said to be extravagantly 
purchased. Indulgences were now granted 
which, at that period, were not even thought of. 
With regard to the use of salt for the pur- 
poses or agriculture, great difference ot opi- 
nion existcq as to its utility and advantages in 
manure.' He was not quite certain that some 
indulgence might not be given to salt used for 
cattle ; but he appiehended that, even in that 
case, the increased consumption would not be 
very great. In short, theic was no fact stated 
by the hon. gent, which was not included in the 
bill now under the consideration of the House. 
He would beg leave, however, to lead to the 
House an extract from a paper signed by the 
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proprietors of several extensive salt-works, in aWe alteration had taken place in the views and 
consequence of their having heard of the motion policy of foreign states, and they won id now 
which the member for Rochester (Mr. Calcraft begin to manufacture for themselves. Tim 
intended to make. Those proprietors who re- great export from this ccsmtry fo rme rl y Wat 
sided principally in the county of Chester were grain : it was the great Source of <m wealth* 
decidedly of opinion that his motion would ul- and the principal commodity on which we re* 
timately be injurious to their interests. ( Heart lied. Was it impossible, then, to recur ft} that' 
hear.) Under all these circumstances, the House species of merchandise i Was that, in feet, vUtf » 
would do well to postpone the consideration of other mode, under the altered state of die coufi- 
this important matter until the bill in question try, and of the nations of Europe, to which we 
had been fully discussed ; and, upon these could resort ? It behoved us to set out upon * 
grounds, he felt it his duty to move the pre- system which was likely to carry us through 
vious question. our difficulties, and not to embark upon unceiv 

Mr. Tremayne observed, that all the persons tain speculations. Up to 1760, we exported 
concerned in the fisheries in the west of Eng- from two to three millions in grain ; but since 
land were of opinion, that the bill to which the that time neaily a million of persons had been 
1 ight hon. gent, had alluded would be extremely transferred from agriculture to manufactures, 
detrimental to their interests. They thought which had occasioned a considerable increase 
that rock salt would be of no service to them in the consumption of the higher kind of food. 

• whatever, and therefoie he trusted that gentle- The use of salt in the feeding of sheep and 
men would not make up their minds till the cattle, and for die purposes of manure, was of 
question had been discussed in a Committee, the utmost importance. He was quite sure. 
He should ceitainly give his support to the mo- that in feeding of stock an immense savins 
non. might be made. Salt was also a very material 

Mr. Curnven veiily believed, that this unjust, article in the manufacturing of iron $ it not only 
oppiessive, and impplitic tax, cutting up the rendered it more malleable, but likewise of infi- 
very resources of the country by the roots, would nitely a better quality. Lord Dundonald, to 
not stand one moment before the body of evi- whom die country was under very great obliga- 
dence which would be bi ought before a com- tions, had discovered that it was extremely use- 
mittee. He was exceedingly glad to find, by ful in making soap ; and there could be no doubt 
the notice of the motion which the right hon. but that it might be employed with considerable 
gent, gave last evening, that he was at length advantage in many other manufactures. The coun- 
alive to the extent and consequences of the ge- try had certainly experienced very great relief 
neial distress that now prevailed — a distress so from the discontinuance of the income-tax and the 
great and universal, that Ministers themselves malt-tax ; but he heartily wished that the right 
were at last compelled to propose the adoption hon. gentleman had kept the malt-tax, and given 
of a measure wholly unparalleled in the history up the salt-tax. Nothing could tend more ef- 
of this country. Ought we not, then, to go into Actually to alleviate the distresses of the coun- 
a view of our foreign commerce and domestic :ry, seeing how this unjust and impolitic tax 
resources, and to see whether we could find presses upon the poor man. Every poor cot- 
employment for this unemployed portion of the tager, whose earnings amounted to 30/. a year, 
community. The repeal of this tax would be pays 30 j. on five stone of salt. Compare this 
the means not only of increasing our agricul- (said the hon. member) with the man of 10,000/. 
ture, but of enabling the labouring classes to pur- a-year, who pays but 10/. When we called 
chase wholesome food at a cheap and easy upon the labouring classes to contribute to their 
rate. Two hundred years ago, it was said that iwn support, ought we not to give something 
the Dutch made of tne fisheries above two mil- >ut of which tb£y could contribute to that sup- 
lions ; but we did not now make above one mil- port ? In the present situation of the country, 
lion and a half, and the Dutch made ten mil- he was aware that the right hon. gentleman could 
lions. In Holland every fifth man was a fisher- not afford to diminish the revenue ; but by re- 
man ; whereas we had not above 60,000 fisher- pealing this tax we should be able to draw a 
men. If at this time we were compelled to greater revenue from agriculturists and manufac- 
maintain a million of people from want, they ;urers. He was firmly persuaded, that the Chan- 
must cost the nation five millions some way or :ellor cf the Exchequer, even if he could have 
other. A noble lord (Castlereagh), whom he :arried the renewal of die income tax, (than 
did not then see in his place, said mat if he could which a more oppressive and destructive tax 
not employ the people otherwise, he would lever existed,) would not have been able to col- 
employ them in digging a hole and filling it lect it. {Hear, hear.) If, however, the salt-tax 
up afcun. He was by no means prepared to go were to be repealed, and, in lieu of it, the right 
this length ; but he would say, if you can employ hon. gent, were to lay a tax on the tenant, there 
500,000 people, it would be worth while to give was not a farmer that would not put money into 
a bounty of four millions for the fisheries. He lis pocket from the benefit he would derive fhm 
thought there was no probability that our raa- t. A tenant of loo/, a year would save 20/. By 
imfacturera would ever be able again to manufac- the use of salt in this way. “It would be (said the 
ture to the amount they had done : a consider- ‘ on. gent.) a saving to me of 200 /. a year 00 130 
Voi. I. i B b 
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head of cattle and 500 sheep.” If the right hon. 
gentleman were to pat a duty of one per cent, 
on houses — if lie were to put 5/. on each cot- 
tager now paying 80 j. for salt) he would be put- 
ting 25 j. into their pockets. * There could exist 
no doubt whatever, but that substitutes for this 
tax might be found, though, certainly, commu- 
tations were not a very popular measure, since 
we often had the original tax re-imposed upon 
us. The right hon. gentleman and the House 
might look to the Committee on the Poor 
JLawst but it was in vain to look to them, 
unless some means could be devised to give 
vigour and activity to the m eat and overwhelm- 
ing population now unemployed. Nothing was 
more likely to induce the lower oi ders to sup- 
port their privations with foi titude and patience, 
than to see a disposition in the House to go 
into a Committee on this subject. He again de- 
clared, that he thought a substitute might be 
found by which the lower classes of the people, 
who ought to be relieved, might be relieved. 
He wished he could hear the right hon. gentle- 
man get up and give that cheering hope, that 
we might see the population again employed. 
He (Mr. C.) thought that the repeal of this tax 
would employ many thousands of thousands, 
and therefore shoula give his heaity concur- 
rence to the motion. 

Mr. Robinson gave every ciedit to the hon. 
gentleman for the fairness of his motives, in 
bringing this subject befotc the House ; and he 
hoped mat he would also give him ciedit for 
impartiality, in the view which he took of the 
subject. There certainly was something ex- 
tremely interesting to our feelings, in the pam- 
phlet alluded to, which, no doubt, had led to 
the consideration of this matter ; but the more 
he reflected upon it, the more he was convinced 
that the view which had been taken of the ques- 
tion, was founded on a very exaggerated idea of 
its advantages. Unless there was sufficient 
ground for supposing that the repeal would be 
attended with those advantages, the House 
should pause before they were fully satisfied as 
to the substitute they should adopt. The hon. 
mover had abstained from recommending any 
commutation for this tax ; but the hon. gen- 
tleman who had just sat down, had departed 
from that example, and given the House his 
notion of a substitute. He (Mr. RA had great 
doubt whether his proposition would not im- 
pose a more grievous burden than that which he 
proposed to take off. It was said, that it would 
vivify, our manufactures: and would send to the 
fisheries all who were acquainted with a man- 
time life, in order to obtain a* livelihood. These 
were the magnificent prospects they gave us ; 
but he was .afraid that we should not derive any 
of those benefits which they so fondly promisea. 
With regvr&to the fisheiies, he did not believe 
that the want of employment arose out of die 

a on salt. ' Fish was at this moment sold at 
west price at which it could be sold by the 
persons who caught it, at 2d. a pound $ but the 
utmost difference in price occasioned by the 
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duty, would not amount to a fraction of a far- 
thing, compared with the 2d. It was not 
the duty, therefore, which could prevent the 
consumption. The people who caught the 
fish did not complain of the duty on salt, 
but they said they wanted a market. But 
whatever impediment the salt duty might be to 
them, would be removed by the bill before the 
House. With respect to mineral alkali, he 
to observe, that there was a particular spring in 
the North of England, which was supposed to 
be not a common brine spring, diough he be- 
lieved it was, and the persons to whom it be- 
longed were enabled to manufacture salt and 
mineral alkali, without being subjected to duty 
or being liable to any of the regulations of 
the Salt Laws. But had any body purchased 
from them ? No, and they had become bank- 
rupts. One of the uses of mineral alkali 
was dyeing ; but the difference occasioned 
by the Salt Duty on one yaid of cotton or 
linen would not amount to the fraction of a 
farthing, and therefore, it could not prevent 
tlic cotton printei from selling cheap. — Mr. 
Paikes had enumerated a long list of articles in 
the manufacture of whiph great advantage 
would be derived from a repeal of duty ; but if 
they looked to most of the articles, they would 
be found of inconsiderable consequence — sal- 
ammoniac for instance. Why, the whole used 
in the country did not exceed two hundied 
tons— the additional expense occasioned by the 
duty on the article on which it was employed, 
was but as a drop of water to the ocean. Mi. 
Paikes said it was used by ingenious chemists 
in making experiments in corrosive sublimates 
and calomels. Many membcis of that House 
might have occasionally expel icnccd great be- 
nefit fiom a dose of calomel, but he leally did 
not think that the Tax on the quantity of salt 
used in these articles could amount to much. — 
He certainly was obliged to Mr. Parkes for pub- 
lishing the nook — it gave him much information 
with Vspect to subjects with which he was 
before unacquainted ; but he thought he had 
swelled his list with articles which could hardly 
be well taken into consideration in a question 
of this kind.— Lord Somerville, who was one of 
the best J idges on these subjects, had calculated 
that one thousand sheep would require a ton of 
salt in the year. The expense of a ton of salt 
was so/. So that die chaige of this improve- 
ment in the treatment of diecp, which was to 
ameliorate their mutton, and even dieir wool, 
would not be more than 6 d. or Id. each sheep in 
the year. Was it possible then, that it was the 
expense of salt which had prevented its geneial 
use in this way ? In manure also salt was said to 
be useful. It was applied either by sowing it on 
the land, or by mixing it in compost. But 
what was the quantity required for these pur- 
poses ? About a bushel per acre. (Mr. Curwen 
said across the House i*ix bushels.) He was 
surpiised to hear a practical man say so — as he 
was convinced the use of salt in such proportion 
would entirely destroy vegetation. It was used 
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on arable land to the amount of one, two, oj 
three bushels an acre — but take the greatest oj 
these quantities — it would not exceed 8 /. an 
acre, which was cheaper than any other manure 
which could be applied. It was pretty evident 
therefore, that the dearness of salt at prcsenl 
could not be an obstacle to the use of it. There 
might- be many reasons against the use of salt in 
these ways — tnere might be prejudices against 
it, but it was evident, that it was not necessary 
to repeal the duty to enable the persons in- 
tei ested, to apply it to all the purposes of agricul- 
ture, if it were really beneficial. While it was 
obvious, that the reasons chiefly urged for the 
repeal of this tax were nugatory, it became the 
House, in the piesent state of the finances, 
gravtly and seriously to consider before it 
consented to git off 1,500,000/. from the reve- 
nue. In this instance, too, when it was pro- 
posed to repeal a tax of long standing, he 
thought it might fairly be urged, that the person 
who proposed to abolish the tax, should at the 
same time point out the means by which the 
deficiency thus created was to be filled up. 
As no such means had been pointed out, he 
could not think it expedient to acquiesce in 
the motion. 

Mr. W. Smith was willing to take up the ar- 
gument exactly where the hon. gentleman had 
left it. He had recommended the House to 
pause, and consider seriously before they adopt- 
ed measures to cut off a source of revenue 
amounting to 1,500,000/. a year; but what 
were the measures his hon. friend had proposed ? 
— what, but that the House should pause, and 
seriously consider the matter in a committee. 
He himself should object to such a measure 
without first going into a committee, in which 
alone the details of the subject could be tho- 
roughly examined and sifted. But there was 
one point to which the hon. gentleman had very 
little .attended : it was this, that by every com- 
mittee that had sat on the subject, the abolition 
of the salt duty had been recommended. It was 
not rejected till it was debated in the House ; 
they who had paused and considered the matter 
in a committee, had unifoimly recommended 
the repeal. On such a subject, theie was no 
necessity for aspeiity or party feeling : and he 
bfjieved that the hon. gent, himself would think 
the repeal a proper measure, if any substitute 
for the revenue could be found. The loss of 
revenue was, indeed, a seiious consideration; 
but he (Mi . S.) was persuaded that none would 
ensue; however, if it should, was there nothing to 
set off against such a loss in the advantages that 
would arise fiom the repeal of the duty ? At 
present the poor man paid by far the greater 
proportion of the tax ; and for this reason, as 
well as the otheis that had been adduced, he 
wished it to be repealed. 

Loid Ebrington supported the motion for a 
committee. If the repeal of the duty caused 
any deficiency in the revenue, that ought to 
be made up by economy; but no tax was 
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so injurious as that which operated on the lower 
orders. 4 

Sir C. Pole objected to, the continuation of the 
tax, and hoped it would be either repealed, or 
materially modified. 

Sir J. Newport maintained, that the only 
practical means of trying all die bearings of this, 
or any other tax, was by examining the question 
before a committee ; and the reasons urged by 
the hon. gentleman against going into a com* 
mittee on this occasion, would go to preclude 
the House from entering into a committee on 
any tax whatever ; but a committee had been 
appointed to inquire into the leather-tax last 
year, and a committee held on this very tax 
had strongly condemned it. Then the hon. gen- 
tleman had shewn a petition, the argument of 
which in effect was, " If you reduce the duty, a 
great many moie will enter into the trade; and 
therefore we pray that our monopoly may not 
be disturbed.” But independently of the ab- 
surdity of this petition, he reprobated the prac- 
tice of producing a pocket memorial fitted for 
the very occasion. Why were no memorials 
produced against the tax ? Many had been 
addressed to Government by the fisheries and 
other bodies ; but, at any rate, all the arguments 
adduced by the hon. gentleman, were in favour 
of going into a committee. It was doubtful, he 
said, whether salt could be usefully employed in 
agriculture — reason for going into, a committee 
to inquire. It was possible that the revenue 
might incur a loss — reason for going into a 
committee to ascertain the amount. For his 
part, he believed that salt might be employed in 
agriculture to the greatest advantage ; he had 
known part of a paik laid down to grass, 
:wenty-nve years ago, with salt as manure ; and 
10 great had been the benefit, that though the rest 
of the park was dried up, sheep could still feed on 
the part where the salt had been applied. He 
thought Ministers would not discharge their 
duty to the community by little paltry tempo- 
rizing expedients; but they would perform 
rheir duty, and the House would perform its 
duty, by going into a committee, and examining 
he whole question to the best of their power. 

[t was not by assertion, not by pocket memo- 
rials, not by Exchequer bills, that the distress of 
the country could be relieved; it could be 
relieved only by economy, by examining: into 
grievances, or by shewing at least, that inability 
:o remove them affoidea some extenuation for 
their continuance. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that 
aot one memorial against the salt-tax had beea 
iresented to the Treasury, nor any petitions, 
xcept those which weie made against taxes of 
very description, 

Mr. Rose admitted that the salt- tax did bear 
ieavily on the poorer classes, but then it was 
impossible to find any productive tax that did 
lot. There was no necessity for a committee, 
because the House was already in possession of 
all that could be urged against the tax. It must 
B B 2 
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be recollected* that a deficiency of 80,000/. ha< 
already been incurred, and a greater loss migh 
be feared if the trade were given up by thost 
now concerned in it. He did not believe tha 
salt was ever much used in agriculture ; and hi 
had reason to know that the fisheries were no 
affected by the duty. With respect to the reai 
burden on the poorer classes, it might be pretty 
accurately estimated, when it was considerec 
that the consumption of salt for a man and hi 
family, seldom exceeded 2 nib. a year. 

Sir T. Acland contended that this tax foum 
its way into the poorest cottage. It prevente 
the preservation of meat, and especially of pis 
meat. The addition of 1 5s. on the pig which 
he killed at the end of the year, was a sum 
so great as now to preclude the poor man from 
profiting by almost the only opportunity he had 
of enjoying animal food. 

Mr. Calcraft replied. No good reason had 
been shewn for refusing the motion. If the ap- 
plications of interested individuals to the Trea- 
sury were to prevail against the general interests 
of the country, and against the opinions ex- 
pressed in reports of committees of that House, 
he could not tell where such a system was to 
stop. If such was the course Ministers were 
determined to pursue, what hope could there 
be of any effectual remedy for the present diffi- 
culties of the country ? The right hon. gentle- 
man stated, that the revenue would suffer greatly 
if this tax was abandoned : and intimated, that 
those who proposed its repeal were bound to 
find a substitute. He, however, did not conceive 
that to be any part of his duty as a member of 
Parliament. He had pointed out a tax which 
was oppressive to the people, and injurious to 
the country ; and on these grounds he thought 
it ought to be repealed, even though the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, with all his ingenuity 
in the art of taxation, should be unable to find a 
substitute. He wished to remind the House of 
the opinion given in the Report of the Com- 
mitter m 1801, on the subject of the bult duties. 
The right hon. gentleman himself was a member 
of that committee: and from his manner of 
treating the subject, from his opposing the 
motion without any reasonable argument against 
it, but relying on a paper which he produced 
from his pocket, it was probable that he still i c- 
tained the same sentiments which he held at the 
time of that Report. The right hon. gentleman, 
it appeared, had been busily employed during 
the holvdays, in endeavours to make out some- 
thing like a case to defeat any application for 
the repeal of the salt-duties, and he had of 
course collected vvc\ y thing that could be said 
in their favour; but be hop^d the House would 
not be influenced be the opinions of persons in- 
terested in the maintenance of monopolies. The 
right hon. gentleman regarded the various chy- 
mical articles, the extensive manufacture of 
which was prevented by the dearness of salt, as 
trifling ; but these articled were no more trifles 
in commerce, than armorial bearings, Uir- 
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powder, &c. were trifles in taxation. It was 
the addition of trifles that produced millions of 
revenue. The fact had been proved, that sal- 
ammoniac, calomel, and many other articles, the 
composition of which salt entered in, might be 
brought into the market, if the common salt 
were reduced in price ; and whatever the right 
hon. gentleman might think, this was a mat- 
ter of no trifling consideration to the country. 
He should not detain the House longer, as the 
subject had now been sufficiently discussed. 


The House divided. 

Ayes 70 

Noes 79 

Majority against the motion . . 


Irish Election Laws.] On the motion of 
Mr. D. Brown , a select committee was appoint- 
ed to inquire into the state of the Election Laws 
in Ireland. ____ 

LIST OF THE MINORITY 

ON MR. CALCRAFT’S MOTION. 


Atkins, Alderman 

Lemon, Sir W. 

Acland, SirT. 

Lyttelton, lion. W. 

Allan, George 

Leigh, J. H. 

Anson, Sir George 

Mackintosh, Sir J. 

Atherley, Arthur 

Martin, Hcmy 

Aubrey, Sir John 

Martin, John 

Blair, J. II. 

Milton, Vise. 

tteiinct, lion. II. G. 

Monck, Sir C’h.n !■**? 

Barham, J. 

Morland, S. B. 

Baring, Sir Thomas 

Moore, Peter 

Barnett, James 

Newman, K. AV. 

Brand, Hon. Thos. 

Newport, Sir John 

Brougham* Henry 

Ord, William 

Burrell, Hon. P. D. 

OssulsLon, T-Ol'd 

Bcntinck, Lord \V. 

Palmer, C. 

Barclay, C. 

Parnell, Sir II. 

Holland, John 

Phillips, George 

Babin” ton, 1 homas 

Ponsonby, lit. lion. G 

Browne, I)om. 

Power, Richard 

Campbell, Gen. D. 

Prittie, Hon. F. A. 

"arew, R. S. 

Proby» Hon. Capt. 

Jurwcn, J. V. 

Phillimore, Dr. 

Dickinson, V* ;*i. 

Portman, Edward 

Duncannon, ' t-c. 

Protheroe, E. 

Kbrington, Vbc. 

Itidley, Sir Ah W. 

Egerton, \V. 

KomilJy, Sir Samuel 

Fane, Jos. 

Sharp, Richard 

Gordon, Robert 

Smith, William 

Grenfell, Pascor 

Stanley, Viscount 

Gascoyne, Gen. 

Tremaync, J. if. 

Hamilton, Lord A. 

Tiernev, Right Hon. CL 

Hornby, F. 

Waldcgrave, Hon. W. 

Knox, Thmnas 

Wilherforee, Wm. 

Lamb, Hon. H”. 

Wilkins, Walter 

Lefevre, C. S. 

Wynn, C. W. 


Trllehs— C alcraft, John — Davenport, I). 

The name of Mr. Satille ought to have been 
included in this Lht. 


Sir B. Hobhouse paired off in favour of the 
motion with General Thornton. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Monday , April 28. 

Lord Sidmouth laid on the table the opinion of 
:he law officers of the Crown, referred to in his 
ircular Letter.— Ordered to be printed. 
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Debating Societies.] The Earl of Barn* 
ley . — It would be in the recollection of their 
lordships, that when the Seditious Meetings Act 
was under discussion, there was no objection 
which had been so much insisted upon by those 
who opposed the bill as the discretionary powers 
given to the magistrates ; but he believed that 
even those who had urged that objection most 
strongly, had never anticipated a case so extra- 
ordinary as that to which he had called their at- 
tention when the House last met. At that time 
he was not fully acquainted with the facts of the 
case, and the nature of the society to which the 
licence had been refused ; but ne had found, 
upon inquiry, that the account in the newspapers 
was substantially correct. This society had 
existed for twenty or thirty years, and consisted 
of most respectable persons, members of the uni- 
versities and inns of couit; and they intended, 
as he was informed, to present petitions to both 
Houses of Parliament, which would bring the 
subject before the House in a more regular and 
formal manner. He did not think it proper, 
therefore, at piescnt to go more at large into the 
case of that particular society ; but he could not 
suffer a day to pass without asking, whether this 
was the construction really put upon the act by 
the framers of it, or by the Legislature. He con- 
ceived it impossible that such could have been 
their meaning. Application was made to the 
magistrates in behalf of this society for a licence, 
ana they were informed, that it was the prac- 
tice of that society to discuss literary, historical, 
and political subjects. The magistrates insisted 
that no licence ought to be granted, unless the 
questions were previously laid before them : and 
ultimately refused the licence, giving as a reason 
for the refusal, that the object of the act was to 
prevent all political discussion whatever. It was 
not on account of this society in particular that 
he was now speaking, but on account of all the 
subjects of this country. They had been taught 
to believe, that they were living under a tree 
Constitution ; and though lie had not concurred 
in the provisions of the act in their utmost ex- 
tent, yet even after that act passed, he had con- 
ceived that some freedom had still been left to 
the people of England to discuss political sub- 
jects ; and that it was not the object of the act 
to prevent all political discussion whatevej . He 
did not believe that the noble Secretary of State 
had interfered in this business as he had done on 
a late occasion in another matter. He could not 
believe that the noble secretory could have sent 
instructions to the magistrates to act as they had 
done ; but rather thought, that the noble secre- 
tary would feel under some obligation to him 
for giving him this opportunity to explain. But 
if it was possible that such a construction could 
be put on the act, unless the House was willing 
to forfeit every claim to the confidence of the 
country, it ought not to lose an hour without 
proceeding to a revision of the act, in order to 
amend it, so as to prevent the possibility of such 
a misconstruction. 


Better mi Creditor Lem* C?46 

Lord Sidmouth . — This was a, most extraordi- 
nary appeal to him ; but jie had no objection to 
state that, according tt> his belief, neither the 
framers of the act, nor those who supported it* 
ever intended that the act in question should put 
an end to all political discussion. He^wottld he 
ashamed to give any answer to the noble earl’6 
insinuation, that he (Lord Sidmouth) had inter* 
fei cd in this business. He was too little acquaint* 
ed with the case to give any opinion upon it eVeq 
in a private room, Tar less to give any opinion 
upon it in their lordships* House. He did 
not know who the magistrates were, except by 
name. But the true question was, what was £he 
meaning of the act ? Their lordships might ex* 
amine that act and every clause of it; and see 
whether there was any clause which could by 
possibility bear such a construction as that wftfeb, 
according to the noble earl’s statement, had been 
put upon it. When the petition should be pre- 
sented, their lordships would then have an op- 
portunity of discussing that subject. 

Earl of Darnley . — It was not in consequence 
of any suggestion from him that the petition was 
to be presented : the parties had resolved upon 
it before. — Adjourned. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Monday , April 28 . 

Demise of the Crown.] The Bill for the 
continuance of offices, notwithstanding the De- 
mise of the Crown, was read a second time. 

Debtor and Creditor Law.] Sir S . Ro * 
milly said, he held in his hand a petition signed 
by 80 persons in the county of Gloccster, com- 
plaining of the difficulties, delay, and expense, 
experienced in the recovery of small debts, and 
praying lor legislative relief. This was .a very 
important subject, and the grievances under 
which creditors generally laboured in this re- 
spect called loudly for a remedy. He had in 
his possession a letter addressed by a London 
attorney to the prisoners for debt m a gaol id 
Glocestershire, instructing them in various prac- 
tices of chicanery and delay, in the use of sham 
pleas, and in suing out writs of error before the 
signing of final judgment. The latter proceed- 
ing, it was added, would cost the debtor four 
guineas, and the creditor 24/. 19j. ; but if the 
writ were made returnable in Parliament, the 
expense to the former would be but one guinea 
more, whilst it would cost the creditor si 4/. 
He wished not, in his situation, to reprobate the 
piactice of the common law courts ; for it was 
die duty of Government, as the general guar- 
dian of the subject’s rights, and of the interests 
of justice, to adopt proceedings which should 
put an end to so manifest an evil. If he might 
be allowed to suggest any additional regulation* 
it would be, that no writ of error should be 
allowed without the ceitificate of two barristers. 

Mr. Lyttelton made a few observations to a 
similar effect, when the petition was read and 
ordered to lie on the tabic. 
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Lord Palmerston presented a petition front the 
University of Cambridge, against the bill for 
allowing leases of tithes. — Ordered to lie on thi 
table. 

Catholic Petitions*] Sir J. Newport pre- 
sented a petition from the Roman Catholics of 
^Waterford, praying for relief from their piesent 
incapacity to hold certain civil and military of- 
fices. — Ordered to lie on the table. 
p Sir H. Parnell said, he held in his hand a pe- 
tition from the great body of the Roman Catho- 
lics of Ireland, soliciting the attention of the 
House to the laws which imposed certain re- 
straints upon them. The petitioners considering 
that the domestic nomination of their bishops 
was the principal security required, would will- 
ingly assent to some arrangement for that pur- 
pose ; and in this disposition their prelates con- 
curred. The hon. baronet conceived that this 
was a conciliatory proposal, couched in proper 
and respectful language. The outline of the 
plan consisted in this — that whereas the Pope 
had at present the ultimate appointment of 
bishops, by possessing the power of refusing to 
adopt the postulation of the electors, a power 
which in fact he never exercised ; it was under- 
taken to procure a concordat from the Pope, 
agreeing that none but native-born subjects should 
ever be raised to the prelacy, and that the elec- 
tion should be exclusively in the hands of the 
native clergy. They further offered to bind 
themselves by an oath to attempt nothing against 
the safety of the State, or the present settlement 
of property. These provisions seemed to him 
to guard effectually against the only serious dan- 
ger that could be apprehended, and he hoped j 
would make a favourable impression on the con- 1 
sideration of the House, previous to the ap- 
proaching decision which they would be called 
upon to pronounce. With regard to the veto, 
it was his duty to explain their views, and he 
was enabled to do it in a single sentence. Their 
objections tdtit remained, and were insuperable, 
because theyru ose from a firm persu; sion that a 
Protestant nomination of Catholic bishops must 
inevitably end in the extirpation of the Catholic 
religion. This was their conscientious belief, 
and as such, was entitled to respect. He would 
say farther, chat if this general outline should be 
thought capable of improvement, by add < dona) 
regulations and provisions, they would be met 
in the same spirit of conciliatory adjustment by 
the petitioners. The hon. member then nuvrd 
that the petition be bi ought up. 

General Muthe-ju expre. sed his happiness at 
the fair pros>> ct which now presented itself of 
the final sett I ' in* p- of this question. The Ca- 
tholic bishops, cksgy, and people at lingo, were 
sincerely desiioun of laying '‘very information on 
this subject before the legislature. *I)i. Mui- 
ray, titular archbishop of Dublin, and Dr. Eve- 
rett, titular archbishop of Cashel, were perfect- 
ly prepared to furnish die most satisfactory ex- 
planations to both Houses of Pui Lament. He 
(General M.) had never heaid any rational men 
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declare, that Catholic emancipation should not 
be granted if proper securities were given 5 and 
he was authorized and empowered by these very 
bishops, who were now in this country, to say, 
that they were quite prepared to give every pro- 
per and reasonable security. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Webber obseived, that he had lived in 
habits of intimacy with several most respectable 
Roman Catholics, and could bear testimony to 
the great merits of a very large proportion of 
the persons professing that faith. His objection 
to granting the Catholic claims could not, there- 
fore, be supposed to aiise fiom any considera- 
tions of private character ; it emanated entirely 
from a view of the sy&tem itself. It was his 
firm belief, that the success of this measure 
could lead to nothing else than the entire sub- 
version of the Protestant establishment in this 
country. 

Mr. Blake was surprised to hear the hon. 
gentleman say, that the House, by granting the 
prayer of this petition, would subvert the Con- 
stitution. He begged to tell the hon. gentle- 
man, that the journals of the House recorded, 
that the emancipation ought to be granted ; but 
that they should deliberate on the nature of the 
securities to be given. The only question, 
therefore, now was, whether domestic nomina- 
tion be sufficient. He did not lisc to defend 
those persons who might be said to have agitated 
the kingdom of Ii eland unnecessarily on this 
subject ; but he trusted such measures would be 
speedily adopted as might prevent the eternal 
agnation of this question. 

The petition was then brought up and read. 
On the question that it do lie on the table, 

Sir J. Nichol rose, and desired to protest 
against the assertion of the hon. gentleman who 
had last spoken, that the question was now ic- 
duced to the mere nature of the securities to be 
given. Whenever the proper time anived, he 
should enter into the subject without any feelings 
of /eligio*:* antipathy; but he must now ob- 
serve, that since the last discussion of this mat- 
ter, the circumstances which had occui red m 
the United kingdom, and m Europe, were not 
such as to place this question on a more favour- 
blc footing. 

It 'vas the., ordered that the petition should 
lie on the table, and be printed. 

Mr. W. Smith presented a petition from the 
Rom, n Catholics of Warwickshire and Stafford- 
shire, praying for relief from disabilities. — Or- 
dered to lie on the table, and to lie printed. 

1 \ » III.] AM KN TA IlY Refokm.] Sir R. Fergusson 
p.wntrd a petition fiom Dumferline and its vi- 
cinity, praying for Retrenchment and Reform. 
It stated, among other matters, that the Spen- 
cean doctrines were wholly unknown in that 
.own ; and particularly mentioned the state of 
.he lepresentation in Scotland, which thepeti- 
.loners considered no representation at all. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 

Debating Societies] Mr. Wilbtrforce pre- 
sented a petition from a certain society, called 
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l lje Academical Society, instituted for the pur- 
pose of literary, political, and philosophical dis- 
cussion, and the promotion of general know- 
ledge. He believed the members of this insti- 
tution, and the whole conduct of the society, to 
be highly respectable ; and yet they had Deen 
refused a licence (hear, hear , hear) by a gentle- 
man who had shewn a total ignorance of the na- 
ture and objects of the bill that had lately pass- 
ed the House for the prevention of seditious 
assemblies; they therefore prayed relief from 
the House. — The petition was then read. It 
suited the society to have originated at Oxford 
in the year 1 7 jm, and to have been established 
in London in die year 1798, for the pui poses of 
literary, historical, and political disquisition ; re- 
stricted, however, by the exclusion of contro- 
versial theology, and the discussion of any living 
character. Trie members were only such as 
had been at one of the Universities in England, 
Scotland, or Ireland, or the college of May- 
nooth. At the passing of the former act against 
seditious assemblies, a licence had been granted 
them, and continued from time to times but on 
the passing of the act in the present session, a li- 
cence had been applied for at the Justice-hall in 
the Old Bailey, on Tuesday, the 15th of April, 
and refused on Friday the 18th, by two of four 
magistrates present, because, as one of them 
said, it was the object of the act to prevent all 
political discussion whatever. The petitioners 
regretted that they were thus diivcn to intrude 
themselves on the notice of the House, but pray- 
ed that relief might be afforded them. 

Mr Grant spoke to the general respectability 
and orderly conduct of the Academical Society. 

Sir M ’. W . Ridley honed, that some hon. gen- 
tleman on the other side would say that the in- 
tention of the law had been mistaken; if no 
such answer was made, he should give notice of 
a motion for leave to bring in a bill to amend the 
former act. 

Mr. B. Bathurst professed himself ignorant of 
the motives of the magistrates on the present 
occasion. On the allegation of the petitioners, 
it appeared that the magistrates had refused the 
licence, because they thought it was the inten- 
tion of the Legislature to prohibit till political 
discussion— he must entirely disclaim any such 
intention on the part of the Legislature. 

Lord Milton was as ignorant as the right hon. 
gentleman of the motives of the magistrates in 
the present instance ; but he hoped, that some 
mode might be found of keeping the act opera- 
tive as to its good purposes, and entirely sup* 
pressing the possibility of such abuses as the 
present. 

Mr. Brougham thought that the conduct of 
the magistrates could not be inquired into : the 
House having passed the law, and having vested 
great discretionary powers in the magistrates, 
could not, with consistency, reprimand the ex- 
ercise of that discretion. But the present occur- 
rence might lead them to consider how cautious 
they ought to be in passing such a law, and 
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vesting such a power in magistrates at large. 
There might indeed be no danger in vesting these 
powers in the right hen. gentleman opposite, 
or the hon. member for Yorkshire; after the 
manly avowal they had made, all alarm must 
be removed, as to any intentions or wishes of 
theirs ; but here, on the first alarm, on the re- 
port that some man had discovered that there did 
exist somewhere some society with an uncouth 
name, the House had passed a law, vesting these 
powers, not in such men as the right hon. gen- 
tleman, or the hon. member for Yorkshire, but 
in such men as Aldermen ’Domville and Joshua 
Jonathan Smith, (he mentioned them to their 
honour,) and he hoped, that when such men 
had thus decided in the manner they might 
think most agreeable to certain powers above 
them, it would be a warning to the Hou$e to 
pause before they granted such powers on any 
future occasion. The petition before the House 
was most moderate in its language, and very re- 
spectably signed, but it did not state the blunder 
of these magistrates in terms half strong enough; 
they had not only gone out of their way to pre- 
vent all political discussion, but had entered into 
seminaries instituted purely for the purposes of 
education and diffusion of knowledge. Nor 
had they alone done this: a seminary of a similar 
description had been put down, as it was called, 
by the Vice-Chancellor of the University of Cam- 
bridge : on what grounds he knew not ; but he^ 
knew that this act afforded the pretext. 

The petition was then ordered to lie on the 
table, and be printed. 

Distress, and Want of Employment.] 
Mr. Brougham said, it had often been his pain- 
ful duty to lay before the House the complaints 
of large portions of his Majesty’s subjects, but 
he never performed this duty with feelings so 
distressing as at that moment, both because the 
evil was so much more extensive in its pressure 
than at any foi mcr period it had been, and be- 
cause the prospect of relief compared with the 
urgency of the case, was faint unsatisfac- 
tory. The petition which he had to present, 
was signed by nearly the whole of the labouring 
population of’ the great tofon of Birmingham. 
To prepare this petition, no public meeting had 
been held, not even any. public notice had been 
given that the petition lay for signatures, but 
three copies having been laid in different parts 
of the town, and the fact having become known, 
in less than forty-eight hours, 11,000 names 
were affixed. At eacn of the places where the 
petition was placed, several persons of respec- 
tability attended to prevent any person from 
signing more than one name, ana to exclude all 
those who were under 21. In a few days more 
the signatures amounted to 12,500, and to pre- 
en t a concourse of people from the neighbour- 
ing villages, it was deemed expedient not to 
suffer the petition to remain longer, lest tumidts 
might be occasioned by the multitudes which 
would Hock together. It was, therefore, from 
the town of Birmingham alone that the signatures 
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were collected! which might be calculated to 
represent a population of fifty or sixty thousand 
60 uJs, probably the whole of the poor popu- 
lation of that town. This petition proceeded 
on no theories whatever, it urged no arguments 
or views connected, however remotely, with 
party questions. It was a statement, in humble 
but earnest and impressive language, of the de- 
gree of misery, approaching nearly to despair, 
to which that once flourishing town was now 
reduced. Before he moved that the petition be 
read, he should state, that the misery which 
was felt was far from decreasing. There had, a 
short time ago, been a temporary influx of 
orders; but that was found to be temporary, 
$nd the distress was greater than ever. The 
statement which he had made on the 1 3th of 
March, he had found had been too much corro- 
borated by the accounts from Birmingham, 
was then clearly shewn that the misery, far from 
(diminishing, was on the increase. The ave- 
rage assessment of the poors* rates during the 
last twelve months was nine shillings and four 
pence in the pound — the average of the last six 
months was at the rate of twelve shillings — of 
the last three months thirteen shillings — of the 
last week 14 /. 4d . ; and this average fell short 
of the sum actually expended in the same pro- 
portion as 14/. 4d. fell short of 17/. 8//. The 
expenditure had, for several weeks, been 4 or 
500/. above the sum actually raised by the rates, 
and 100/. per week above the expenditure of 
gay former period of distress, however great. 
These facts would be sufficient to awaken the 
attention of the House ; but he should not deal 
fairly with the House or the petitioners, if he 
did not state his opinion that the distress was to 
a great degree beyond the power of the House 
to relieve. It was mere vanity, not to speak 
disrespectfully of the proposal of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, for any one to expect, that a 
loan of a million, or a million and a half, could 
produce any sufficient relief. This was mani- 
fest by the faefi^ that to relieve the persons who 
had signed the petition in his hand, n:ar half a 
million yearly would be required on a moderate 
calculation. How was it to be expected then 
that the sum would spread over not only the 
inhabitants of Birmingham and a population 
three times as great in its vicinity, but those 
districts which, though they s offend less, still 
suffered dreadfully ? Greatly though he lament- 
ed the necessity and their want of power to re- 
tire it, it was proper to state that no one imme- 
diate step could afford any tolerable prospect of 
permanent amelioration, except that general 
change of policy ( hrar) which was the only 
sort of relief which statesmen should consider, 
though not so immediate as that of which a vain 
and delusive semblance was now held forth. 
What relief that change of policy did afford, 
might be safely granted by Parliament, and be- 
neficially received by the country— it would be 
deeply rooted and stable in its effects on the 
people at laige* and even at this time, with a 
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view to immediate relief, would not be altogether 
ineffectual. 

The petition was read, and ordered to lie on 
the table. 

Relief of the Labouring Poor.] On the 
motion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer , the 
whole House resolved itself into a Committee, 
to consider the propriety of a grant of Exchequer 
Bills, for the relief of the labouring classes of 
society. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer rose and said, 
that before he proceeded to explain the purpose 
of the proposition which he had to submit to the 
Committee, he should read the two Resolutions 
in which that proposition was comprised. The 
first Resolution was — 

“ That his Majesty be enabled to issue Ex- 
chequer Bills not exceeding i,son,ooo/. to be 
distributed in Loans, by Commissioneis appoint- 
ed by Parliament, for the Employment of the 
Pool' of Great Britain in Public Works, and the 
Relief of Manufactures, on condition of security 
for repayment.” 

In the next Resolution, which related to Ire- 
land, there was a difference as to form, both be- 
cause there existed no parochial funds in that 
country, and on account of another circumstance 
which he should afterwards explain. This Re- 
solution was — 

u That the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland be em- 
powered to advance out of the Consolidated 
Fund of that Kingdom, a sum not exceeding 
250 , 000 /. for the completion of Public Works, 
or the encouragement of Fisheries in Ireland, 
under condition of repayment in a time to be 
limited.” 

On every former occasion when grants had 
been proposed to Parliament for any local pur- 
pose, a special Committee had been previously 
appointed, for the purpose of ascertaining the 
distress, and submitting to the House a specific 
ilan for its relief. In the present case that 
course of pi oceeding was unnecessary, both from 
the notorietv of the general distress and the in- 
formation fiom committees, bv whom, in va- 
rious shapes, accounts of that distress had been 
received. As to the sums v'hich it was pio- 
posed to apply to public works, the grounds on 
which the gr;» < would be recommended would 
differ from those on which Parliament had for- 
merly been applied to for assistance in similar 
cases. The course in foimer instances had been 
:o point out the benefits to the country in its 
commercial relations from the completion of the 
ivoik, in favour of which an application was 
made. But the commissioners, who had the 
disposal of tlic money, would particularly con* 
rider the influence the prosecution of any pub- 
lic work would have on the employment of the 
present unemployed population. Their decision 
would be directed by the compound considera- 
tion of the utility of the work, and of the relief 
which would be afforded by the persons employ- 
ed in it. There were a great variety of public 
works which had already received the sanctiot 
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of Parliament, which languished on account of a 
deficiency of funds necessary to prosecute them. 
Of many, parts were already finished, which 
were useless until the whole was completed. 
Many urgent applications had been made to the 
Government in behalf' of these works, to which it 
had been intended the attention of Parliament 
should have been called in a direct manner ; but 
it was now considered that it would be more 
beneficial if the money was placed at the dis- 
posal of Commissioners quite unconnected with 
Government, and who would be named in the 
body of the bill. These Commissioners, he 
Should propose, should be empowered to ad- 
vance sums, by way of loan, to corporations and 
other bodies, for the purpose of making har- 
bours or canals, or to trustees of roads, or to 
any persons engaged in public works now in 
progiess, or about to undertake them. These 
advances were not to be confined to those un- 
dertakings which the Parliament had sanctioned; 
for instance, the laudable association for the en- 
couragement of fisheries would be a very proper 
institution to leceive aid. Works could, thus be 
brought to completion without ultimate expense 
to the public, if, as he trusted it would prove, 
and as had happened on former occasions, the 
interest on the money advanced had defrayed 
the expense of the commission, and the other 
chaiges attending the loan. The transaction 
would in that case be not less advantageous 
to the public at large, than to the individuals 
immediately concerned. In Ireland it would 
not be practicable to nominate a similar com- 
mission, without such a delay as would defeat 
the puipose of the grant, which was urgent 
in its nature. It would be necessary to enter 
into a correspondence with that country, to 
know what gentleman would undertake a 
duty which would entail some trouble without 
any pi espect of reward. To avoid that delay, 
the sum appropriated to that country would be 
placed at the disposal of the Lord Lieutenant, 
to be applied to the purposes he had mentioned. 
Having detailed that part of the plan which re- 
ferred to tlie completion of public works, he 
felt much gi eater difficulty in entering on the 
subject of advances on the security of the Poor’s 
Rates. He had never thought that any thing 
could be done towards the relief of the agricul- 
tural population, by the advance of any such 
sum as he then proposed to advance. The 
agricultural interest was to such an extent iden- 
tified with the State, that he could not conceive 
any circumstance by which it could be so far 
separated from its prosperity or difficulties as to 
receive relief from any sum which Parliament 
could wisely advance to it. He was afraid also 
that loans to the agricultural districts, in aid of 
the Poors’ Rates, would encourage the practice 
of curtailing the fair wages of labour, and of 
supplying the deficiency by assistance from the , 
Poore’ Rates. They might also be tempted to j 
throw on the Poors’ Rates of the present year 
those for whom they might otherwise find era- 
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agricultural distress did not form * JKfift flf die 
measure. When the Sill was before the Roast 
there would be found clauses which would 
guard against such an idea. The ndftnce SO 
be granted to parishes was never to exceed die 
half of the rate of the last year, and no advance 
was to be made to any parish except menses in 
which the rate was double the average of the 
two preceding years. Though the measure did 
not embrace me relief of the agricultural districts, 
it was hoped to afford a temporary relief to that 
species of distress which had that night been 
brought under the notice of the House, and it 
was to communications from the place from 
which the petition that night had been pre- 
sented (Birmingham) that the present measure 
was in part to be attributed. Undoubtedly that 
distress was lamentable, but he thought there 
were reasonable hopes of a speedier relief than 
the hon. and learned gentleman (Mr. Brougham) 
seemed to anticipate. — By this grant, indeed, 
he was induced to calculate, that such an im- 
portant impulse would be given to the industry 
of Birmingham, as probably would afford the 
means of permanent relief to that town, which 
had suffered so particularly in consequence of 
the transition from war to peace; that that 
transition had materially affected Birmingham, 
would be obvious from this fact, that during the 
war no less than three millions of small arms had 
been manufactured there for the use of the Allies, 
independently of those provided for our own 
supply ; and of course tne cessation of such a 
demand, in consequence of the restoration of 
peace, must produce a most material result. 
But it was in this respect only that the trade cf 
Birmingham had suffered, for it appeared that 
the official returns of the Exports of Steel and 
Iron in the last three years were as follows 
In 1814 ... l , 094 , 000 ! be. 

1815 - - - l,127,000lb*. 

1818 ... r,074,000lbs. 

Being in the] last year nearly the same as in 
1814. The Hardware ana Cutlery, which 
formed a distinct article, were as follows 2 — 

In 1814 - - - 354,OOOfos. 

1815 ... 871,000#*. 

1818 - 790y000lbs» 

Here it would be seen, the amount of exports 
under this head, had only fallen ten per cent, in 
the last year below what it was in 1815, while 
it fully doubled that of the exports of the pre- 
ceding year- The money value of the steel and 
iron exports was as follows 
In 1814 ... 1,149^0004 

1815 - 1 ,990,0004 

1816 ... 1,095, 0004 

The right .hon. gentleman concluded from An 
whole that the manufactures of Birmingham kid 
not fallen off, except in articles foe An |M| 0* 
poses of war, and, therefore, he was 

lieve that the distress which afflicted Ant two* 
was merely in consequence of the nnsfcw of 
the demands of Government, white* *Mt 1 * 
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speet to foreign trade, that town had suffered ing 1,500,000/. to be distributed in loans by 
Ho material diminution*-— In this conclusion, Commissioners appointed by Parliament, for 
indeed, he was confirmed by the information the employment of the Poor of Great Britain 
of those who were best acquainted with the in Public Works, and for the relief of Manufao* 
trade of the country, and most competent to tures, on condition that due security be takeni 
judge upon the subject. From such sources, for the repayment of thesejoans. 
he teamed that the loan of so or 40,000/. to the Mr. Pomonby rose, not to make any captious 
manufacturers of Birmingham would be of ma- objection to the right hon. gentleman’s plan, 
terial service under existing circumstances. — which he did not yet correctly understand, but 
For the distress of Birmingham, as well as for to observe that the right hon. gentleman had not 
that which affected other parts of the country, stated the mode in which the repayment of the 
he felt the most lively interest, and therefore he proposed loans was to be secured ; this was cer- 
rejoiced in the exercise of private benevolence tainly an omission which it was desirable to sup- 
to alleviate that distress. But he was always ply. The omission was, perhaps, casual, but 
aware that private benevolence could not suffice it was one of such impoitance, that he hoped 
to afford permanent relief. Yet while it was in the right hon. gentleman would favour the House 
activity, he was impressed with the conviction w ith some explanation as to the manner in which, 
that it would not become Government to inter- and the time when, it was proposed that these 
fere. But the fact was, that the resources advances should be repaid, 
created by that benevolence were nearly, if not The Chancellor of the Exchequer stated, in 
altogether, exhausted, and therefore it became reply, that it was his intention to leave 
the duty of Government to contribute its aid for the details as to the execution of his plan 
the relief of the industrious poor, not only by to be considered and adjusted by the House, 
every practicable economy in the public ex- He had, however, no objection to present an 
penaiture, but by an actual loan to those who outline of his views with respect to the re- 
had an opportunity of giving employment to payment alluded to by the right hon. gentle- 
industry. He felt indeed so strongly the pecu- man. In the first place, he proposed that 
liar situation of Birmingham, as described in the Exchequer bills to be issued should be pay- 
the petition presented by a learned gend.eman able in three years, that is, in 1820: and that 
(Mr. Brougham), and so fairly animadverted security should be taken for the repayment of 
upon by that learned gentleman, that he should the several advances by instalments, so that the 
have conceived himself bound to submit a dis- whole should be lepaid to the commissioners 
tinct proposition with regard to that town, but by the time when the Exchequer bills became 
upon consideration it was deemed more just and payable by the State. But that, in case it 
expedient to extend the means of relief to other should be expedient for the completion of pub- 
places, which were also suffering by the pressure lie works to allow a iurthei time, the commis- 
of the times.— -That due pi ovision would be made sioners should be empowered to extend it for 
by the Commissioneis to be appointed to guard six or seven years from the period of making 
against the misapplication of these means there the loan. It was also proposed that the several 
was every reason to conclude, and as to the de- loans should bear an interest of five per cent, 
tails of the plan to be pursued for this desirable while the Exchequer bills should be issued at 
purpose, he thought it better to leave those to their present rate of 3$ per cent, and the differ- 
be arranged by the wisdom of the House, while ence would of course be for the advantage of 
he should be ready to afford every "Xplanation the public. The securities to be taken for the 
in his power with respect to the views of his proposed advances would be naturally had from 
Majesty’s Ministers. What views might be those persons who were interested in the manu- 
entertamed by other gentlemen, or what ob- factures oi public works, to which those ad- 
jection might be urgea against the plan which vances would be made, piobablv fiom the pro- 
he had submitted, ne could not presume to an- prietots, and v would be for the commissioners 
ticipate; but that plan was liable to revision, and to look to the adequacy of those securities. 
,it would, he trusted, be put m the most perfect, None would, of course, qffer security for the 
practicable shape, by the consideration and judg- loans, who were not fully convinced ot the uti- 
ment of the House. His proposition at present lity of the public works or manufactures, for 
.was, that the Resolutions which he held in his whose benefit those loaos were to be made, and 
hand should be adopted, and, when printed, of the competency of such establishments to 
submitted to further consideration on Friday piovide an adequate indemnity, or of their in- 
next, or on any other day which .might appear adequacy if left m an imperfect state, 
most convenient to the House. But lie begged Mr. Blake said, it was with much diffidence 
leave to observe, that dispatch was of the ut- he obtruded himself again upon the attention of 
most importance in a question of dys nature, the House, but as it was upon a question of so 
fend that no delay in the arrangements proposed much impoitance as the present, it might be 
should be allowed that could possibly be avoided, possible for the most humble individual to sug. 
The right hon. gentleman concluded with pro- gest something which might turn out to be use- 
poajpg the first Resolution, That his Majesty Ful. He trusted the House and die right hon. 
U enabled to issue Exchequer Bills, not exceed- gentleman would excuse liim upon the present 

6 
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occasion. The principle of the proposed plan 
he took to be an advance of money for the re- 
lief of the labouring classes, usually employed 
in agriculture only. [Here the ChanceUor of 
the Exchequer corrected Mr. Blake’s mistake, 
and stated, that the relief pioposed was not in- 
tended exclusively for the agriculturist.] Mr. 
Blake said, he regretted to find he was in a 
mistake. He regretted doubly his having been 
so, because he thought the landed interest ought 
now, especially that it is comparatively so de- 
pressed, to meet a larger share of the attention 
of the House than the commercial interest. It 
was plain the plan was not to operate as a sub- 
stitute for the poor laws further than as its ef- 
fect would be to diminish the number of per- 
sons who would otherwise be obliged to resort 
to their aid. He submitted, that on the proper 
application of the funds, which it was proposed 
to laise, depended the success of the plan ; for 
if a beginning should be made by giving direct 
assistance to those who usually laboured in the 
arts and manufactures — they would be enabled, 
it was true, to continue their usual avocations, 
but in the end Parliament would increase their 
stock on hand, and thereby remove their pros- 
pect of a market. ( Hear , hear 9 hear,) The 
only effectual relief, he said, which could be 
found for the manufacturer was a market. If a 
market were found for the manufacturer, you 
at once supply him with money, and a market 
will always ensure a supply more than equal to 
the demand. ( Hear , hear.) He was son y to 
hear that it was intended to expend so much 
money in public woiks; this would depiess 
further the pi ice of land. Land was the gland 
source of oui commercial prosperity — it was 
the source of our revenue. Public works were 
generally understood to mean works of orna- 
ment lather than of productive utility, and the 
money expended on them should be repaid by 
a taxation on land ; but if the money should be 
expended in the enclosure and cultivation of 
waste lands, and in the extending and improve- 
ment of the inland navigation of the country, 
the very produce of this cxpendituie would not 
only repay the sum borrowed, but it would also 
leave a considerable surplus to the owners of 
the soil, and at the same time create a circula- 
tion of money, which would open a market for 
the manufacturer, and thus would relieve every 
class of the population. But if this effect was 
to be looked for in England, how much greater 
and more benefici.il must it be in Ireland ! In 
England, improvement might be said to have 
arrived almost at perfection, but in Ireland na- 
ture had done more than in England, yet there 
she was totally unassisted by art —(hear,) — nay, 
in some instances, aitificiul canals were made, 
upon a plan of magnificence which would lead 
one to suppose that it was intended to subdue 
rather than assist the natural advantages of the 
country. The Irish, ardent to imitate England, 
did so upon a plan of magnificence utterly in- 
consistent with the hope of remuneration by 
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trade, and thence the derangemeofc,of their canal 
speculations— but if, instead of imitating the 
English, whose country js suited to such under- 
takings, the Irish did Only connect their nume- 
rous navigable lakes with each other, and with 
the sea, the experiment would produce, in a 
very short time, a noble accession of wealth tQ 
themselves, and increased strength and pros- 
perity to the general interests, of the empire. It 
was under this view of the subject he conceived 
it to be his duty to suggest to the right hon. 
gentleman, that the funds intended for Ireland 
would be best applied to works of the descrip- 
tion to which he had just adverted. 

Mr. Phillips declared his inability to compre- 
hend the nature of the security alluded to by 
the right hon. gentleman. Did the right hon, 
gentleman mean to coniine the proposed loans 
to public works actually begun ? [ M No, no/* 
from the Treasury Bencn, “ they are to extend 
to works to be begun.”] As these loans were 
to be granted for the construction of public 
roads, how, he would ask, were the parochial 
rates to be relieved by pledging these rates to 
the persons who should become security for 
the repayment of these loans? Such a plan 
would, in his opinion, rather tend to augment 
the rates, and to aggravate the evil so loudly 
complained of. Then as to manufactures, it 
was a delusion to conceive that this plan would 
afford any relief. For to his knowledge the 
manufacturing towns did not want capital to 
give employment to labour, but a market for 
the sale of their productions. ( Hear, hear 9 hear .) 
It was, therefore, a mockery to suppose that the 
proposed advance would be productive of any 
advantage to the manufacturers of the country, 
and it was equally delusive to say that the dis- 
tress of the country was (with the exception of 
the harvest) only of a temporary nature; for 
the fact was, that they were broken down by 
the pressure of taxation.— -{Hear.) This was 
the gi eat evil, that by taxing every article of 
export rendered us unable ‘to sell our produce 
or manufacture on reasonable terms, especially 
to foreigners. Again, as to the system of secu- 
rities proposed by the right hon. gentleman, it 
was obvious that the establishment of such a 
system must interfere most injuriously with the 
transfer of property. For who could calculate 
that under such a system any property pur- 
chased might not most unexpectedly be swept 
away by an Exchequer extent, or an extent 
in aid ?— (Hear, hear.) The whole system of 
the right Hon. gentleman was indeed pregnant 
with difficulty and delusion, while the only ef- 
fectual way of relieving the distress of the 
country was to reduce our public establish- 
ments, and to intioduce a rigid economy into 
every branch of the public expenditure! to * 
which he feared neither the right hon. gemb- 
man nor his colleagues were in any degree op- 
posed. 

Mr. Grenfell expressed a wish to know in 
what way it was intended to advance the pro- 
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posed loans, whether in specie or in bank-notei 
L- whether the Exchequer bills were to be put 
into the hands of the Bank, them to remain 
with interest accumulating upon them for three 
years, or lent at once to the parties from whom 
they required securities to be taken ? He also 
destmd to know whether it was intended to issue 
Exchequer bills of 100/. or SOL each, and so to 
render them a part of the circulating medium of 
the country ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied, that 
the intention was to issue Exchequer bills, as in 
former cases, at loo/, or perhaps at SoL each, to 
the parties giving the required securities, and 
thus from the regulation of interest, they might 
be taken at par, and so become a part of the cir- 
culating medium of the country. But he should 
enter further into the details on a future occa- 
sion. With respect to the observations of an 
hon. member (Mr. Phillips,) he had no hesita- 
tion in stating, that he was completely of opi- 
nion, the distress of the country was only 
temporary. Indeed, if such wrs not his opinion, 
he must regard not only the present, but any 
plan that human wisdom could devise, as a mere 
delusion, and insufficient to remove the evils 

n lained of. But the object and calculation 
f project which he had submitted was to 
relieve the distress of an unfavourable season, 
Which he hoped very unlikely now to occur; and 
in so doing, it was proposed to follow the exam- 

K f 1793 and 1811, neither of which had been 
productive of inconvenience. 

To a question from Lord A, Hamilton , the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer observed, that per- 
sonal security would be required for parishes, 
where, as in Scotland, there were no Poors* 
Rates. 

The Hon. Mr. Lamb expressed a hope that 
it should go forth to the country, thai the object 
of the right hon. gentleman's plan was not to 
afford wnat was called relief, but to provide 
employment for the poor. He was most anxi- 
ous that this should be distinctly understood, 
and that no delusion should prevail, lest an idea 
should arise that it was meant to give away the 
public money, for the purpose of encouraging 
idleness or prodigality. As to the security to 
be taken, he trusted that adequate provision 
would be made to guard against the evil of al- 
lowing the occupier of land to mortgage that 
land, without the consent of the proprietors, 
for otherwise great confusion must ensue, and 
the landlords would ultimately suffer consider- 
able injustice, especially where any material 
rise at present existed in the Poors* Rates. 

Lora Cochrane disapproved of the plan under 
consideration, unless insomuch as it might be 
considered as the repayment of some part of the ] 
money which bad been unjustly takeWfrom the ; 
people. In any other view, it appeared to his 
mind to be a complete delusion, for the great 
evil consisting in the burden of taxation, no ef- 
fected relief could be afforded, but by the re- 
duction of that burden. This was the evil 
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which bore down our manufactures, and which 
destroyed our trade. For it was nonsense to 
say, tnat the prohibitory decrees of foreign 
Governments could prevent the sale of our com* 
modifies, if the manufacturers could afford to 
sell them at a reasonable rate. It was notorious, 
that all the navy of England could not guard 
against smuggling into this country, and it was 
a mockery to pretend that any foreign Govern- 
ment could prevent the introduction of our ma- 
nufactures, if foreigners were not able to under- 
sell us, through the weight of taxation to which 
these manufactures were subjected. That was in- 
deed the great obstacle to our commerce, which 
the superiority of our machinery and the in- 
;enuity of our artists were totally insufficient to 
overcome. The funds and the taxes were then 
the principal enemies of our trade, and while 
they existed in their present state, it was idle to 
pretend that trade could be restored, or that the 
country could be relieved by a plan like that of 
the right hon. gentleman, which proposed to 
advance a sum which was not, in fact, equal to 
he amount of the Poors* Rates for three 
months. For our Poors’ Rates were known 
at present to exceed 12 millions per annum. 
The noble lord here endeavoured to shew that 
if a sponge were at once applied to the public 
debt, no injury whatever would arise to the 
nation, and that common justice demonstrated 
:he necessity of reducing the interest of that 
lebt, in ordei that the fundholders should bear 
their due share of the public burdens, from the 
pressure of which they were at present exempt- 
ed, through the enhancement of that circulating 
medium which was so materially depreciated 
when they lent their money. 

Mr. Ponsonby conceived, that any benefit that 
could be derived from the plan under discussion, 
could be derived only by bringing it quickly 
into effect. He would therefore anxiously avoid 
throwing any obstacle in its way. The plan 
would undoubtedly be useful; it would be of 
use to interpose in any shape for the relief of the 
present distress ; it was gratifying to every hu- 
mane feeling to alleviate, even in the smallest 
degree, the suffering that pa vailed throughout 
the country. Any objections he might have to 
the measure i.e would postpone till die bill was 
brought in. At present Jet the resolutions be 
passed, or a report be made of the progress of 
the Committee, and let the bill be brought in as 
soon aa possible. When the details of the mea- 
sure were thus laid before them, he would enter 
freely into the discussion ; he would use every 
possible means of preparing himself to consider 
it in all its aspects ; and he would most willingly 
offer every assistance in his power to render it 
as useful as possible. At the same time he would 
not be bound by having given his assent to the 
Resolutions, or to the Report, from making such 
objections, or offering such alterations, as he 
might think necessary or proper. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer expressed 
the highest satisfaction at the candid and liberal 
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view die right hon. gentleman had taken of the 
subject. Nothing was more improper than to 
enter into the details of the measure in the pre- 
sent stage. He therefore reserved several ex- 
planations he had to give till the proper oppor- 
tunity for offering them. As to the remarks 
made by a noble lord (Lord Cochrane)* he 
thought them altogether unworthy of examina- 
tion or reply. 

Mr. Ponsonby, in consequence of the last ob- 
servation that tell from the right hon. gentle- 
man, rose to say, that to oppose the measure 
was, in his opinion, inexcusable. Objections 
might be stated to several parts of it, and he 
would in due time offer some objections ; but 
he thought it vety wrong to oppose the mea- 
sure itself. 

Lord Milton would fain have the measure 
proposed to be precisely understood. Its first 
and immediate object was to furnish employ- 
ment ; its ultimate object was to afford relief. — 
Now he had some doubts whether such a mea- 
sure was at all practicable. In the first place, it 
was not want of employment that caused the 
distress, but want of markets, and want of funds 
for conti lbuting to the Poor Rates ; and from 
this last ciicumstancc aiose the principal ob- 
jection he had to mention. It was proposed, 
that when the Rates rose to a certain ratio, 
money should be lent by the Government upon 
the security of those very Rates, that is, when 
the Rates became bankrupt, money should be 
lent, for which those same bankrupt Kates should 
be the security. He would beg leave to suggest 
the dividing of the resolution into two resolu- 
tions : one legarding employment where that 
was possible, the other, security upon the Poor 
Rates. To the most material parts of the plan 
he meant to make no opposition. 

Sir B. Brydges said, he should rejoice if the 
assistance given by Government could be greater 
than was proposed. It was the only mode of 
relieving the people, for labour was tne founda- 
tion of wealth ; without labour the people could 
not be happy, or the State prosperous. 

Sir J. Newport adverted to the influence of the 
apprehension of becoming liable to a Ciown pro- 
cess. If extents of the Crown were so formi- 
dable to persons who became debtors of the 
Crown for objects of their own, was it likely 
that many would be found willing to incur suen 
a liability for purposes of a merely charitable 
nature? He was afraid that consideration would 
prove greatly detrimental to the operation of 
the measure, unless some means were adopted 
to guard against it. With regard to public 
works, such as canals for instance, he believed 
that any loan advanced by the Crown would be 
reluctantly received, for it might operate to the 
injury of the private creditor of suen works, and 
to tlie injury of his security, in case of the 
Crown coming in as a creditor, upon the ulti- 
mate fail uie of the design. He owned, lie did 
not see at present how the proposed plan could 
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have any advantageous operation} $ the tame 
time he was far from feeling any dfeporittop to 

S pose a scheme for relieving the distresses of 
? country, if it had but the dtgfitest probab 
litv of being feasible. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer observed* 
that it would be a provision in the bill, that the* 
Crown should not have priority over any 9thef 
creditor, except with the consent of the Cftttk 
tors themselves. 

Mr. Babington felt much difficulty to under* 
stand how the money was to be applied. Were 
manufactures to be encouraged by it in the CQiufc 
try l If so, the consequences would be mastic 
jurious ; no other manufactures could come into 
competition with those supported by such meanfo 
and consequently they would cease; so much tor. 
pital would be thrown out of circulation* to 
many hands would be deprived of employment* 
lie had occasion, in his part of the country, to 
see instances of this evil. Where bounty wa* 
bestowed, five times as many were deprived of 
work as were employed through such forced 
means ; wages, too, were increased in copse* 
quence of such application. The evils altoge- 
ther arising from creating manufactures % 
means of a bounty from Government appeared 
to him insuperable. To roads he saw no such 
objection ; he believed that to be a highly pro* 
per mode of giving employment. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, he must 
abstain at present from entering into the details 
of the various modes in which the money wan 
to be employed ; he would postpone that to a 
future and more suitable opportunity. Work 
in any shape was the object in view ; any spe* 
cies of work that might not prove injurious was 
the thing proposed. He agreed entirely with 
the hon. gentleman as to manufactures. It was 
not by any means manufactures in such circum- 
stances that were to be attempted. Any public 
work that would give employment to tne idle, 
and not injure any other interest, would he 
encouraged. 

Mr. Lyttelton was anxious to prevent UQ* 
founded expectations from this measure* It 
assumed two points that were not warranted hy 
die state of the country. It assumed a want of 
capital j and this assumption was unwarranted, 
for the great complaint was want of employ* 
ment for capital. It assumed, that if capital be 
wanting loans can supply its, place. This mo 
was false; for what produce are we to derive 
from these loans ? They are to be employed in 
public works $ what works are these r Unless 
they be immediately productive* they are of no. 
benefit in the view now under consideration. 
Roads, canals, bridges, are to be made. If thorn 
who now carry on these works are unable of 
themselves to go on with them, or to carry then}, 
to a greater extent, any otheis must beeasjm 
losers by attempting them.. What use or bell! 8> 
fit can (>e proposed by forcing forward Such 
woiks beyond the demands and interests of the 
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country? The fisheries he waived for the pre- 
sent: ne believed some encouingemenr might 
be given to thero with advantage. It was pro- 
poscd to give relief to the distressed pai is he?. 
When the rates came to a certain latio; when 
they became very nearly bankiupt, then some 
relief was offered; but these bankiupts must 
find security. It would have been generous to 
afford them some eleemosynary aid when they 
came to this mined state; but still they must 
give security. lie would wish to be informed 
what was meant by personal security. If there 
be any real propci ty it must be in the first in- 
stance attached ; the Exchequei will lay hold 
of that, and then the person is seized and 
thrown into gaol. The whole plan was per- 
fectly illusory. The only means of relief must 
be found in protecting agriculture, in restoring 
activity of our various manufactures, and in 
improving our commerce. These things the 
Exchequer can never create; it is by other 
means they can be le-cstablished. 

Mr. C. Grant, Jun. — The gicat object is to 
afford relief, to give succour to the staiving. 
It is better to do so by labour than by mere 
bounty. Industry, moral habits, and content- 
ment, are thus promoted. The objections to 
manufactures set up by money from the Go- 
vernment are equally applicable to agriculture. 
They are applicable to any pioductive employ- 
ment. When the excess of capital has pro- 
duced stagnation, and stagnation excess of ca- 
pital, any forced stimulus must be injurious ; 
but by employing the poor on roads, bridges, 
and canals, they are immediately relieved, and 
their labour is hereafter useful. 

Sir M. W. Ridley inquired, whether in lending 
money to parishes, personal security would be 
required, in addition to the security of the poor 
rates* fund ; and whether the commissioners to 
be appointed were to act gratuitously ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied, that 
personal security would certainly be demanded. 
With respect to the commissiom is, he hoped 
that as, on former occasrojflHbrsons of respecta- 
bility had been found wiflpto lend their ser- 
vices gratuitously for the«nefit of the poor, 
there would not oe less Iroerality manifested on 
the present. 

Mr. Brougham said, he agreed with what had 
fallen fiom his hon. friend below him (Mr. Pon- 
sonby), and that it would be most painful to his 
feelings if he should find himself compelled to in- 
terpose any obstacles in the way of the present 
measure. It would be arrogance in him, however, 
imperfectly as he yet understood its nature, to 
argue upon its general character ^ and he could 
only express a hope that it might be found 
practicable, and calculated to overcome man\ 
of the objections to which it at fir* appealed 
liable. At the same time he wished te take 
that opportunity of expressing one or two 
doubts that prevailed in his own mind. In the 
first place> as to themaaoerin which the money 
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was to be employed. It was evident, that itf 
would be chiefly, if not entirely, applied to the 
promotion of public woiks. As to theidtaof 
parish officers becoming manufacturers, it was 
so preposterous, that its absurdity hardly re- 
quired to i>e illustrated. It was impossible they 
should be able to carry on any branch of manu- 
facture, either with benefit to the community or 
comfort to themselves. The idea was equally 
absurd, also, as applicable to agricultu«al pur- 
suits. Public works, therefore, of some kind or 
other, would be the objects to which the money 
must be applied. But then a difficulty imme- 
diately occurred. What now kept public works 
from going on? Was it the want of capital 
solely? He was afraid not. — He was ah aid it 
was the want of a demand for public woiks, 
and that canals, bridges, and roads, were not 
now wanted, for the same icasons that other 
productions of labour weie not wanted. If 
they were found no longer to answer the views 
of private adventurers, it was not likely they 
would ever tempt persons to become debtors of 
she Crown foi the sake of cairying them on. 
If, on the other hand, they were desirable spe- 
culations, would not the money th it was neces- 
sary be bon owed in the usual way? For it 
would have this advantage, that no Exchequer 
process could be issued against the bonowei, 
and it appeared that the usual Crown piocess 
was to be employed in recovejy of whatevei 
sums might be lent. With respect to canals, 
he believed there was nothing which h.«d been 
more overdone in this country than that descrip- 
tion of improvement. Besides, the assistance 
in that way must necessarily be vei v limited, for 
he undei stood it was not unusual to expend 
half a million of money in the completion of a 
single canal. Then, as to roads and bridges, he 
believed there was no slowness even in the pre- 
sent distressed state of the country, in making 
loads where they were wanted. The advantage 
was so evident, and the benefit so immediate, 
that capital to undertake them was seldom defi- 
cient. Perhaps application might be made for 
assistance to finish a budge or two, but even 
there his own hopes wcie not very sanguine. 
With regard to parochial iclief, he doubted 
whether an y great advantage would be derived 
from that part of the plan. He would take 
Birmingham fo’* example, fiom which place he 
had that night piesented a petition, signed by 
upwards of 12,000 persons out of employ. He 
might fairly, however, estimate the male popu- 
lation of that town and its neighbourhood, who 
were capable of woik, at 25,000. According to 
the proposed plan, by which the relief afforded to 
a parish was to be in the proportion of one halt 
of what it annuallv paid m poors’ lates within 
a ceitain period, Birmingham would be entitled 
to receive only yo,ooo /. having paid for some 
time past at the rate of 60 , 000 /. a year for the 
relief of its poor. But suppose to that were 
added 50,000/, for a canal, a road, or a bridge. 
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The whole relief which that sum would afford, 
at 10 shillings a week for labour, would only be 
to employ 2000 out of the 25,000 for one year, 
and upon such wages as were hardly sufficient 
for the support of life. He entertained consi- 
derable doubt as to the probability of finding 
respectable persons willing to accept any such 
loans, under the obligation of entering into re- 
cognizances, or of being subjected to extents in 
aid. Let the right hon. gentleman (the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer) be as rigorous us he 
pleased in looking out for good securities, but 
at die same time let the money be advanced to 
those securities on the same terms as any ca- 
pitalist in the city of London would afford the 
loan. Unless that course was adopted, corpo- 
rations pei haps, with a view to the jobbing of 
favoured individuals, may accept the terms ; 
but he was confident individuals, or associated 
bodies of persons, would be extremely slow in 
committing themselves to obligations so severe 
in their operation, lie was also solicitous to be 
informed how die distribution of diese funds 
was to be managed. He was not disposed to 
indulge so harsh an opinion, diat any undue 
influence in the application was intended, but he 
was confident that every thing depended on 
satisfying that House and the country diat none 
will or could take place. He trusted, therefore, 1 
that such a selection of commissioners was in- j 
tended, and as the seivice was to be gratuitous, ' 
a selection could be well made of the most re- ! 
spectable and independent characters, such as 
would give confidence to the expectations of 
the people. Befoie it were possible to give 
effect to the decision of Parliament, diat was, 
piobably at the end of three or four months, 
the exercise of any improper influence, or even 
the suspicion of it in the distribution of this 
loan, in the event of a general election, micht 
produce the most injurious and reprehensible 
effects. Before he sat down he could not help 
thi owing out for the consideration of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, in place of the intended 
issue, the propriety of remitting the ai rears of 
the property tax foi two or thiee years, or he 
would say altogether. Such an alleviation at 
this moment would be attended with the most 
effectual assistance to a most suffering class, 
while the fair dealer met no greater impediment 
to his claims than what arose fi om the severity 
with which those arrears were collected. He 
had felt it his duty to make these few general 
observations, reserving to himself the li jit 
of entering fully into die discussion of the sub- 
ject when it was again submitted to the consi- 
deration of the House. 

Mr. Butterworth lecommended that a poition 
of these funds should be applied to the erection 
of parochial school-houses. 

The first resolution was then put and cariied. 

On the second resolution, for voting the sum 
of 250,000/. to be applied to the use of the pub- 
Ai c works and fisheries of Ireland, 
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Sir F. Flood mentioned, that he could not let 
the present opportunity slip without making a 
few observations. He expressed his surprise at 
the short measure of relief nfeted out for his 
native country, considering her merits and suf- 
ferings. Ireland had a claim over every other 
part of the empire. What had her conduct, 
been? She had been patient under suffering, 
while here they had been meeting in Spital folds 
to subvert the laws of the land. [A laugh.) Yet 
that patient, meritorious island, the right hand 
of England, was in a state of almost absolute 
starvation. He had travelled over five counties 
of it lately, and found the poor had nothing to 
subsist upon but their half-boiled potatoes and 
dieir prayers. {A laugh.) Let the people of 
Ireland have j ustice done them. They had con- , 
tributed more than their share to the victorious 
war diat teiminated in a glorious peace ; and 
they did not, like the inhabitants of England, 
desert their count! y, and emigrate abroad to 
spend their money. * The number of rich emi- 
grants, who gave to foreigners the bread of their 
own countrymen, was a serious evil. They were 
now leaving the country like shoals of herrings. 
{A laugh.) People of all ranks/ nobles and 
commoners, earls and lords, were removing to 
distant lands. They ought to be made respon- 
sible for the money they draw from home, and 
the people whom they impoverish. They pro- 
fess to have the object of amusement for tneir 
emigration ; but if they want amusement out of 
their own country, “ let them come (said the 
hon. baronet) among us.” ( A laugh.) Instead 
of that they run to Dover, from Dover tp Calais, 
from Calais to Boulogne, and from Boulogne to 
France. {A laugh.) He wished 20 per qent. 
was laid on all absentees who emigrated be- 
yond their own country. He would allow none 
to be abroad for more tnan two or three months, 
unless they^could produce the certificate of a 
physician that their health required a change of 
climate. {A laugh.) He mentioned those things 
to shew how different the people of Ireland, 
weie fiorn the other parts of the empire, and to 
prove that they deserved a greater measure of 
liberality on this occasion. “ Let the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer (said the hon. baronet) 
give us the money without looking at repay- 
ment ? {a laugh) for we want nothing butr ca- 
pital to be the rival of any nation oq the face of* 
the earth.” 

The resolution was then agreed to. The 
House resumed, and the report was ordered to, 
be received to-morrow. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Tuesday , April 29* * 

The R 0 y. 1 I assent was given by commission 
to the Irish Arms and Irisn Peace PrcserVatidft. 
Bills, and some other- public and private 
bills. 
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Tuesday, April 29. 

Salt Duties.! Mr. Lushington moved the 
second reading of the Salt Duties Excise Bill. 
He observed, that the object of the bill had 
been misconceived : it was intended not to op- 
press but to relieve the fisheries, by giving 
them the liberty to use rock salt, and thus brine 
to a certainty those experiments which had 
been successfully made in several instances. The 
bill was not founded on the representations of 
commissioners of excise, but on the evidence of 
persons interested both in the salt trade and in 
the fisheries. The trials which had been made 
led to a sanguine belief that rock salt was per- 
fectly applicable to the purposes of curing and 
preserving fish. He thought it absurd that the 
law should be suffered to remain as it was at 
present, depriving the fisherman, even if he were 
inclined, of the right to use rock salt in his 
business. The use of it for this purpose had 
been already found productive of the greatest be- 
nefit in the Isle of Man. 

Mr. Calcraft declared, that being perfectly 
satisfied with the impression which the agita- 
tion of this question had produced on both sides 
of the House, it was not his intention to trouble 
them with any additional observations during 
this session. In the next session, however, he 
hoped to be able, with the assistance of those 
hon. members who concurred with his senti- 
ments on this subject, to relieve the public from 
this grievous, unjust, and impolitic tax.— 
He could not sit down, without disclaiming 
the intention of recommending any commu- 
tation for this tax; and, least of all, that 
any additional burden should be imposed on 
the article of beer. (Hear.) 

The bill was then read a second time. 

Finance Committee.] Mr. Peel moved, 
that the estimates for the miscellaneous services 
of Ireland should be inferred to the Committee 
ofFinance. 

Mi*. Tierney observed, that the Chancellor of 
die Exchequer having declared that it was not 
his intention to propose any loan, or issue of 
Exchequer bills, for the service of this ) ear, it 
was highly important to know what his system 
of finance would be. 

Mr. D. Gilbert said, that direction had been 
given to the different offices to furnish all the 
necessary information to the Committee. It 
was in the contemplation oi thp Committee to 
direct their attention to die income and expen- 
diture of the present and the succeeding year. 

Mr. Tierney thought that the House ought to 
be informed of the actual amount onSxchequer- 
hills which had been purchased by the Bank. 

The Chancellor off he Exchequer said, that 
while a particular subject was before the Com- 
mittee, they could not be expected to report 
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generally on all the matters referred to their 
consideration. 

Mr. Tierney desired the House to remember 
how he was scouted by the opposite side when 
he recommended the appointment of two com- 
mittees. {Hear, hear*) It was now obvious, 
from what the right non. gentleman had said, 
that if his proposition haa been acceded to, 
this inconvenient delay would not have arisen ; 
but now he feared that the final Report of the 
Committee would not be laid before them till 
the mopth of June. 

The motion was then agreed to. 

Third Secretary of State.] Mr. Tierney , 
in rising to call the attention of the House to the 
office of a third Secretary of State, first begged 
leave to recal to their recollection the motion 
which he made on this subject last session, in 
which, unfortunately, he did not succeed. 
That motion was, “ That a humble address 
should be presented to his Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent, to represent that lus faithful 
Commons, relying on the disposition expressed 
in the speech from the throne, to concur in 
measures of economy, humbly prayed that the 
division of State-offices, which took place in 
1794, by which the business transacted by the 
Home Department was transferred to a new 
office, created for the War Department, be re- 
vised, and the business of those offices restored 
to the footing in which they stood in the year 
1798.” His intention was now, not to -renew 
that motion, but to vary its form. He did not 
mean to move that the office of third Secretary 
of State should be abolished, but to move, that 
a committee should be appointed to consider of 
that subject. In bringing this question under 
the consideration of the House, he acted from a 
thorough conviction, that he had no chance of 
success but from inquiry. His object in making 
this motion was, to save to the public the ex- 
pense of a third Secretary of State : and this he 
thought might be done consistently with the 
public service and the good of the country. 
There w ?9 now an additional inducement for 
him to move for a committee to inquire how 
far a third Secretary of Stttc was necessary, 
since the Lords of the Treasury themselves ap- 
pointed a committee last year for purposed to 
which this subject particularly related. That 
committee, by a Treasui y minute of the 5th of 
April, 1816, was required to examine and re- 
port what offices had been created since the 
year 1793; but they confined their inquiry to’ 
offices established since the war, considering, no 
doubt, that former offices were of too sacred a 
nature to be touched. Now, it was precisely 
the spirit of that appointment which he meant 
to adopt. The office of third Secretary of 
State was created since the commencement of 
the war ; it arose entirely out of the war, and 
how it escaped the notice of the three persons 
named on that committee, was to him perfectly 
unintelligible. In calling upon the House, there- 
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fore, to adopt his proposition that night, ho 
merely called upon, them to do that which the 
Treasury had sanctioned ? he merely required of 
them to do that which the commissioners to 
whom he had alluded, (Mr. Ryder, Lord Bin- 
ning, and Mr. Sturges Bourne), even upon the 
shewing of Ministers themselves, ought to have 
done.— He declared most solemnly, that he 
would not vote for the abolition of one office 
from which he would not also exclude his own 
friends, if they were ever placed in the way of 
making such appointments : if they considered 
them necessary, he would not hesitate to assert 
that they ought not to come into office. ( Hear , 
hear, hear.) It might be said that he himself 
had no dunce of evei becoming fiist, second, or 
third Secretary of State ; but if he had, he would 
not fill one of those offices unless he believed 
them absolutely necessary. But he maintained, 
that if thcie were a transfer of business, and a 
consolidation of offices, the service required 
miaht be equally well perfoimed. A great part 
of his Majesty’s Mmist^is had nothing to do. \ 
Theie was the Chancelloi of the Duchy of Lan- 
'C'Mer (?n ancient office indeed), but he had 
nothing to do : there was the Lord Pi ivy Seal, 
he had nothing to do. It might be pi oper to 
letain some of these ancient officers, but still 
thosp only ought to be retained who had some | 
employment; and at all events the peiformance 1 
of labour should be the only claim for salary. I 
( Hear , hear.) But if theie must be a Secietarv 
foi the Colonies, why should not that Secietaiy J 
be the Piesident of the Board of Control; or 
why not the individual who now filled the office 
of under secret uy? He was aware that the 
reason uiged last year against appointing the | 
Piesident of the Board of Conti ol to this duty 
was, that not being a King’s Secietaiy, he could 1 
not take the King’s pleasure. He (Mr. TA 
doubted whcthei the thing wei e so ; hut at all 
events this was no more than a gioss pietence, 
and theie was in leality no moic necessity for 
a thud Secretary of State than for a thud 
aichbishop. ( A laugh.) Though he was certain ( 
chat the noble Loid (Bathuist) in the depait-' 
mentof thud Secietary of State could not im- 
pute any motives of pcisonul hostility to him ; 
yet he felt it exceedingly unpleasant to be thus . 
attacking a particular office year after year, and i 
to offer to throw such a load on Lord Sidmouth 
as- might perhaps kill him. (A laugh.) He did 
hope therefoie that Ministers would for once 
come forwaid themselves, and spare an indivi- 
dual so disagreeable a duty. Unless they did 
this, all temporary expedients were but vain : 
they might suspend the Habeas Corpus, but 
they could not suspend the spiiit of inquiry and 
discussion that now pervaded eveiy class of the 
community : they could not by any other me aus 
lessen the burdens or alleviate the distress of 
the country. They might have recourse to co- 
ercive measures ; tncy might, for a season, si- 
lence the loud expression of public opinion 5 
but by no other means than economy could they 
Vo l. I. 


tranquillize the spirit of the people, or persuade 
them that there was any wish to correct the abuses 
they complained of. He should Aertfofe move, 

“ That a Committee be*a^pointed to take into 
consideration the business now remaining to be? 
executed by the Secretary of State for the War 
and Colonial Department, and to report their opi- 
nion, whether the continuance of the same be any 
longer necessary ; an d whether the duties perform- 
ed by the said Department may, without incon* 1 
venience to the public service, be transferred t* 1 
any Qther offices, and with what diminution Of u 
charge.” ^ * < • 

Mr. Goulburn said, it was indispensable - that * 1 
there should be a responsible Minister through 
wliom the colonies might make known their 
wants ; and who, by devoting himself solely to 
their service, might be competent to explain and 
support their respective interests. The nghthoxur 
gentleman had said, that he (Mr. G.) was com- 
petent to this ; he felt flattered by the right hon. . 
gentleman’s good opinion, but was convinced 
that such an arrangement would be impracticable: 
there was no other office to which the proposal, 
if feasible at all, was not equally applicable; and 
yet the light hon. gentleman could hardly con-'* 
tend for its application to the other great officer 
of State. But the right hon. gentleman would do 
well to consider the necessity of having a com- 
petent Minister in this as well as in me other 
great departments ; and if he looked to the re- 
lief from expense, he should also see whether 
there were not disadvantages to counterbalance' 
the saving that might be effected. The great 1 v 
excellence of the British system of government 
was, the frwdom of discussion in mat House,' 
and the advantage of having a Cabinet Minister 
competent to give information on every ques- 
tion ; there was the additional security, that 
no act of the Crown could take place wkh-r 
out the consideration of these Cabinet Ministers; 
but the proposal of the right hon. gentleman 
would go to withdraw this security from one' 
great blanch of our empire and resources. The' ' 
colonics, too, had a peculiar claim to the 
caie of responsible Ministeis, exclusively de^ 
voted to theii interests. All other parts of die 
empire had their own representatives, who coufaf • 
s'l eak to and defend their local interests : it 
was not so with the colonics ; and if they cottld 
not be heaid by their Minister, they must nm 
the hazard of oeing neglected or sacrificed to' 
the interests of others. The colonies were 
more numerous now than at any former period ; ' 
they were houily becoming of greater import- 
ance, the business resulting from them had ma- 
terially increased, and he could not think so ill* 
of the country as to believe it would sacrifice 
the welfare and happiness of thousands for » 
saving of 1 2 , 000 /. We were not to consider . 
these colonies merely as the appurtenance* of 
grandeur and the gratification of national w&f 
nity, but to weigh the rights of the people, 
ana their individual claims to protection. The 
abolition of tne office in question would tend 
Cc 
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Only to v the mismanagement of' the colonies, 
and the sum saved to the nation would be lost 
in the diminution of the happiness of the colo- 
nista. To those who thought that the colonies 
Veie only* an incumbrance on the country, it 
might be that these reasons would not carry 
any weight with them; but with those who, 
like himself, considered them one of the great 
sources of our glory, and one of the great 
suppoits of our power, affording resources in 
war, and increasing our commerce in peace ; 
with those who thought them important under 
every consideration, it would not be doubted 
that they had a right to due attention, and that 
that attention could only be bcstowi d on them by 
a Minister ex clusiiely attached to their invests. 

Mr. Marryat conaured entirely with the 
motion. From all circumstances, political and 
commercial, the question was proper for con- 
cideration. 

Mr. Browne thought that the removal of a 
Secretary of State might tt.nd to destroy the 
Satisfaction and confidence of the colonies. In 
One island, great jealousy had recently existed, 
on account of the policy adopted at home; but 
all parties were reconciled by the conciliatory 
manner and tone of Lord Bathurst. 

Mr. Barham spoke in terms of praise of Lord 
Bathurst’s conduct, which had given additional 
confidence to the colonies ; but their confidence 
did not depend on any individual : they trusted 
chiefly to the wisdom of that House. All they 
expected was a reasonable and just attention. 
The question was not about Lord Bathurst or 
Lord Sidmouth, but whether the colonial busi- 
ness could not be transacted in one office as well 
as in another. He saw no necessity of losing 
the services of his hon. friend opposite. His 
wish was, that the colonies should not be bur- 
densome unnecessarily to the mother state. 
Some objects the colonies desired, and others 
they deprecated ; but they had never expressed 
a desire for the establishment of any particular 
office. He did not think therefore that the 
House could forbear to go into the pioposed 
committee. 

Sir M. W* Ridley observed, that what had been 
aid about the great increase of business might 
certainly be a fair argument for keeping up a 
number of clerks, for making entries ana doing 
other matters, hut not for the continuance of 
the third Secretary of State. It was necessary 
to make retrenchments ; and he thought the 
abolition 0 f the sinecures in the way proposed 
yfefoaary as to any speedy effects. His hon. 
fiiettd never meant to cut off communications 1 
With the Secretary of State’ suffice ; yet a saving 1 
might be edectea of 12,000/. a year. Every , 
reasonable and proper reduction of expenditure 
should now be made, on a systwn of economy, 
to be forced m Ministers, if they declined to 
adopt it, in Older to relieve the cowvy : and 
there never was a time in vhich the House 
could do so with more grace than the picsent. 

Mr. Wilherforce felt with others much obligod 
for a proposition to save 12,000/. a year; but it 
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was indispensable that we should find a good 
Government and Administration for oijr colonies. 
Such a saving might, therefore, prove an im- 
provident and unjust purchase. He did not 
think that the business could be beneficially 
conducted by another department. We seemed 
bound in justice to the colonies to provide a 
separate, efficient, and dignified department for 
purposes so important. 

Mr. Smyth observed, that before 1768 the 
business was done by one Secretory, and that 
the creation of the new office was unfortunate, 
as it was accompanied by the signals of rebellion. 
It did not appear that two Secretaries might not 
do all the business. Mr. Butke pioposed this 
in 1782, bv arrangements of the departments. 
He admitted that the duties of the office of his 
. hon. friend opposite weie very laborious, but 
j he thought that a consolidation would diminish 
them. 

Lord Milton remarked, that Ministers pro- 
fessed economy and voted for prodigality. All 
who knew his hon. fi iend (Mr. Wilherforce) 
must know his sincerity; but he seemed to 
make some mistake in his usual discrimination, 
between governing well and governing much. 
He seemed to attribute too much importance to 
the bustle of an office. Whoever considered 
the public affairs in the Ameiican war, or in 
the war to 1801, might see that the same ne- 
cessity, if any, for the office, did not now exist. 
He was anxious that the House should review 
our colonial expenditure, as he thought great, 
prodigality existed in it. Some of their com- 
mittees were so unfoitunately composed, that 
1 they were not much disposed to inquire into 
| these things. He then alluded to the Uepoi t, 

( in which no notice whatever was taken of the 
third Secretary of State. As the question 
had been previously agitated in the House, he 
thought it was the duty of the committee to 
consider and to report upon it. Had the com- 
mittee said that the office was necessary, it might 
have been a work of supererogation to bring it 
again before the House ; but as the nutter stood, 
he thought it a gross dt reliction of duty in the 
finance committee to make no examination into 
this particular office. 

Mr. n rotheroe spol.t* m opposition to the 
motion. 

Mr. * Porsonby had heard the necessity of this 
office of thu d Secret.ii y supported by an argu- 
ment of a nature so extraordinary, that lie could 
not suffer it to pass unobse.yed. It was an ar- 
gument that, if good for any thing at all, was 
excellent proof of the necessity of a fourth 
Secretary of State. The duties of this office 
were of such a superioi kind, that they required 
the undivided attention of a Secretary of State. 
What then became of those duties during die 
whole of the war ? Another argument was, 
that the third Secretary had written a most con- 
ciliatory letter, at a time when considerable 
agitation existed in one of our colonies. Though 
no reason could be assigned for continuing this 
office, yet such was tne humility of temper. 
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such the mildness of disposition, such the bene- 
volence of nature, attributed to him who held 
it, that it must be continued for the sake of con- 
ciliating the colonies : but he would yield to no 
such argument. It was not to the character of 
any individual that the colonies must look ; it 
was not from any individual they expected con- 
ciliation, but from the good sense of that House; 
it was not from the pleasure of a Secretary they 
would receive laws, but from the wisdom of 
• Parliament : it was not to proclamations, and 
Other deeds of that nature, they were to attend, 
out to their own assemblies. What was it that 
the House were invited to do ? It was not to 
save one, two, or three thousand pounds ; but 
they were requested to inquire whether 12,000/. 
could be saved ; and ho was convinced they 
could not be justified in refusing such an inquiry. 
The reasons for continuing or abolishing the 
office would appear before the committee. Last 
night a proposal was made by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer for the relief of the distressed ; he 
(Mr. P.) had declined entering into the details of 
that proposal, and would still reserve to himself 
the liberty of remarking freely upon, its merits s 
but the proposal was an acknowledgment of the 
gi eat distress of the country, and of the neces- 
sity of stepping forward in support of the 
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war were at an end, it might pesfcaps find its 
way to the sinecures; but while the country 
remained in its present state, it was indispen- 
sable. He must, therefore, object to the mo- 
tion. 

The House then divided, when there ap- 
peared— 

For the motion 87— Against it 190— Majority 

10S. 

Debating Societies.] Sir M. W. JtiVAw, in 
rising to move for a copy of the petition of the 
Academical 8ociety, in Chancery-lane, to the 
Quarter Sessions of London, for a license to 
hold their meetings according to the provisions 
of the late act, said, that it would not be neces- 
sary for him, after the conversation that oc- 
curred last night, to trouble the House with 
many observations. The question would be 
discussed more at large on a subsequent occasion ; 
for he now understood that the case of the 
Academical Society was not the only instance 
in which an unwarrantable and oppressive con- 
struction had been given to the act. There 
was another society called the Philosophical 
Society, nearly in similar circumstances, on 
whose application to the magistrates for a licence 
he intended to give notice ofa morion. The City 
Philosophical Society was established in 1808, 


distressed. In such a state of things, the , for the discussion of political and philosophical 
smallest saving was of importance. By this subjects. It of course came under the regula- 
plan of relief they rendered it necessary to col- , tions for checking seditions meetings, ana was 
lect additional revenue from the people to pay j under the necessity of applying for a licence, 
the interest of the loan. When they applied to which it did at the Quarter Sessions of London, 
them for this purpose, might it not be objected, on the 14th of April. The House would he 


“ You claim from us a few thousands for the re 
lief you afforded us, but you refused to inquire 
whether 12 , 000 /. of the public money could be 
saved.” 

Mr. B. Bathurst said, the duties of the office 
could be executed by only a single individual ; 
an individual of address and attention, who 


surprised to hear that the bench pf magistrates 
had not complied with the application. The 
licence was refused, but on grounds different 
from those assigned for resisting the peti- 
tion of the Academical Society. The ma- 
gistrates did not require h to abstain from any 
topic of discussion, as a condition for licensing 

• _ • . ■ _ . • . i i* r i« T 


should take a particular interest in that province, I its meetings, but required a list of the subjects 
and attend to its duties with undivided assiduity. | it was to discuss, and a definition of what its 
All expressed themselves satisfied with the m m- title or constitution would allow it to introduce, 
ner in which the present secretary had discharged j The society refused to comply with this condition. 


his duties. This was gratifying to him ; but the 
question was, whether the business of this office 
could be administered in conjunction with any 
other department. The debate of last night had 


Its meetings were in consequence suspended, and 
he w as sure he Should astonish the House, when 
he mentioned, that the Recorder of London waft 
present, and concurred in the views of the Bench, 


no reference to this subject. They (his Majesty's J as one of the magistrates. If the magistrates 
Ministers) were animated with the strongest ae- 1 of Londdn, who were accustomed to expound 


^ire to dllcviate the distresses of the country. 
He would challenge any gentleman to point out 
one instance in which they had not attended 
to Retrenchment, and promoted economy to 
the utmost of their power. Gentlemen who 
had had opportunities of thoroughly knowing 
the nature of the duties to be peiformed in this 
department did not consider its existence un- 
necessary. The occupation of mind it called 
for rendered it of the greatest importance. 
In a different state of the country it might 
perhaps be dispensed with. When all the 
effects and immediate consequence* of die 


the law, and to hear it expounded, who 
I were men of education and information, with 
| a learned judge at then head, were thus ig- 
norant of tlie tiue construction of the late act; 
what would be the consequence of leaving itft 
provisions to be interpreted by other 
trates, not so well informed, with a less fig" 
public to watch them, and with fewer fact), . __ 
of legal correction? {Hear, hear.) The extent 
to which the zeal or the ignorance of such men 
might curry them might easily be conjectured \ 
and the danger to the liberties of the people 
from their conduct might easily be admitted, 
Ccs 
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when he mentioned, that in one part of the 
country a Mineralogical Society had been refused 
a licence, because the magistrates were of opinion 
that the study of mineralogy had a blasphemous 
tendency. {Hear, hear , and a laugh.) The 
hon. baronet said, he was far from accusing the 
magistrates of London of any evil intention ; he 
merely wished to state that they had mis- 
taken the proper construction of the act. The 
right hon. gentleman opposite (Mr. B. Bathurst), 
and the noble Viscount, (Secretary for the Home 
Department), had admitted the misinterpreta- 
tion ; they had admitted that neither the framers 
of the late bill, nor the Legislature, could intend 
to understand by its clauses regarding philoso- 
phical societies, what the magistrates in the 
cases alluded to had understood by them ; but 
nothing had been done in consequence, and if 
Parliament did not interfere, all freedom of de- 
bate or discussion was at an end. (Hear.) If the 
noble Secretary could find time to write circu- 
lars to abridge the liberties of the subject, it 
might hkve been expected that he would have 
made some exertion to explain to magistrates in 
so essential a point the meaning of the law, and 
instruct them m a more judicious discharge of 
their duty. (Hear, hear , hear.) The hon. 
baronet concluded by moving for a copy of the 
petition to the magistrates of London, by the 
Academical Society that meets in Chancery- 
lane, for a licence, on the 1 8 th of April. 

^ Mr. B. Bathurst had no objection to the mo- 
tion, and would have abstained from any obser- 
vation at present, had he not been called up by 
the allusion, which the hon. baronet had travelled 
out of his way to make, to a noble relative at 
the head of the Home Department. It had been 
said, that the noble Secretary might be better 
employed in writing letters to instruct the ma- 
gistrates in the interpretation of the law, than 
in writing circulars to abridge the public liberty. 
The hon. baronet had assumed here two things 
which remained to be proved, and which he, 
when the proper opportunity offered, might 
shew to be unfounded — namely, that the circu- 
lar alluded to was contrary to law; and that 
the Secretary of State was bound to instruct 
magistrates in the proper construction of the late 
act. Till the former of those points were 
proved, the noble Secretary could not be accused 
of abridging the liberties of the subject. He had 
acted on the best advice, and what he had done 
would be found conformable to law and justice. 
With regard to the second point, he denied 
that it was the duty of the Secretary of State to 
instruct the magistrates in the .interpretation of 
acts of Parliament. (Loud cries of hear , hear.) 
Such was the doctrine held by an hon. and 
learned gentleman (Mr. Brougham) who had 
said that magistrates were to Aercise their 
own discretion and judgment in applying and 
understanding the laws, unfettered by the in- 
structions or a Minister. The question with 
regaid to the circular was, whether it was ac- 
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cording to law— a point which might be argued 
on a future occasion. With regard to the case 
of the Mineralogical Society, the construction 
of the act was so absurd, that any law, how- 
ever easily understood, might be perverted to 
any purpose by persons who could 60 far 
transgress the common rules of interpretation, 
as had been done in that case. 

Mr. Brougham allowed, that the right hon. 
gentleman (Mr. B. Bathurst) was right in quo- 
ting his observation, that it was not the duty of 
Ministers to instruct the magistrates in the per-, 
formance of their duty; and he (Mr. B.) 
found fault with Lord Sidmouth’ s circular, be- 
cause it directed magistrates how to fulfil their 
functions and execute the law. ( Hear , hear.) 
His hon. friend (Sir M.Jlidley) had not chalked 
out tliis line of duty for the noble Secretary, 
nor approved of his writing circulars of one 
kind or another. He had merely said, that, 
instead of instructing the magistrates to abridge 
the liberties of the subject. Lord Sidmouth 
would have been more laudably employed in ex- 
plaining an oppressive law in their favour. He 
had not required from him an explanatory 
letter in one case or another, but merely rtatea 
the preference that should have been given 
to an endeavour to interfere in favour of li- 
berty, than against it. Without delivering 
any opinion, whether or not the doctrines in 
the ciicularwcre conformable to law, he (Mr. 
B.) thought the great question with regard to 
Lord Sidmouth’s conduct, was to be decided 
on other principles — namely, whether a Secre- 
tary of State could expound the law to magis- 
trates, and tell them authoritatively how to 

E ci form their duty. The only expounder of the 
lw that the Constitution allowed was Parlia- 
ment. ( Hear , hear.) Upon whose authority 
did Lord Sidmouth proceed in expounding the 
law?— Upon the opinion of two individual** 
two servants of the Crown — the Attor ney and 
Solicitor -General. Upon the legal, professional, 
hired, and paid for dicta of two officers, the 
Secretary of State had directed the magistrates 
of England what class of men they were to 
punish, and how they were to pioceed in 
executing the law ; and had thus been guilty of 
one of the most unconstitutional acts that ever a 
Minister committed in the exercise, or rathci 
die transgression, of his duty. (Crie* of hear.) 
He hoped the notice taken of the late acts, 
and the disgraceful conduct to which diey 
gave rise, or for which they furnished the pre- 
text, would operate as a war ning and caution to 
magistrates. An extraordinary zeal seemed to 
prevail, and descended to ail the gradations of 
office, even lower than on former occasions. 
He alluded to the conduct of the town-clei k of 
Liverpool on a late occasion, which had filled 
the country with indignation from one end to 
the other. (Hear, hear.) 

Alderman Atkins defended the magistrates of 
London. They only required a definition of 
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the subjects to be discussed by the Philosophi 
cal Society. 

Mr. Tierney said, the society called their 
subjects of discussion philosophical, and asked 
what definition the worthy alderman himsel r 
would give of philosophy \ 

Mr. Alderman Atkins confessed himself 
puzzled. 
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1- II lot, Kt. Hon. W. Pym, Francis 

Fazakeiley, N. Ramsdcn, J. C. 

Fcrgnssoii, SirR. C. Russell, Lord CL W. 

ntzgei aid, Loid VV. Scudamore, Robert 

FiLsioy, Lord John Sharp, Richard 

Ciiattan, Kt. Hon. 1L Shelley, Sir J. 

Grenfell, Pascoe Saville, Albany 

< Jr.tut, J. P. Smith, John 

Gordon, Robert Smith, Sam. 

Hamilton, Loid A. Smith, Abel 

Ilarcourt, John Smith, AVm. 

IL ron, Sir Robert Smyth, J. H. 

Ilownith, II. Spencer, Lord R. 

Knox, Thomas Tavistock, Maiquis 

Limb, Hon. W. Tierney, Rt. Hon. <L 

Lam In on, J. <L Teed, John 

Litouclic, Rob. jun. Walpole, lion. Ocn. 

Lewis, T. F. Waldegrave, Hon. W. 

I yttelton, Hon. W. Warn*, J. A. 

Mair^at, J. Wildci, Gen. 

Macdonald. James Wilkins, Walter 

Mackintosh, Sir J. Wynn, C. W. 

Mai tin, John Williams, Owen 

Mathew', Gen. 

Teiifks — Calcraft, John — Ridley, SirM. W. 

PAIRED OFF, 

Barnard, Viscount llill. Lord Arthur 

Cavendish, Lord G. Lefevre, C. Shaw 

Cavendish, Hon. H. Lloyd, J. M. 

Cavendish, Hon. C. Molyncux, II. 

Curwcn, J. C. Parnell, Sir II. 

Foley, Thomas Philips, George 

Foley, lion. A. Ponsonby, Hon. T C. 

Folkstone, Viscount Russell, It. G. 

Guise, Sir Wm. Western, C. C. 

Lord Soft on voted, and the Hon. F. S. Doug- 

las paired off in favour of the motion, and their names 
are by mistake omitted. 


Wednesday % April 30. 

Lord Sidmouth’s Circular Letter.] Earl 
Grey stated, that in the opinion of the law- 
officers of the Crown, there w is a reference to 
an opinion given by their predecessors, in 1R01* 
in the cases of Thomas Spence and Alexander 
Hogg; and as he trusted there would be no 
objection to the production of that document^ 
he would now move for it. The subject wan 
one of as great magnitude and importance' aa 
any that ever was brought under their lordships’ 
consideration ; and it was of the highest conse- 
quence that every possible information respect- 
ing it should be produced. The doctrines now 
promulgated in the circular letter of the Secre- 
tary of State, upon the authority of the law- 
officers of the Crown, certainly involved a most 
important novelty in the practice of the Con- 
stitution, and a violation of the law, according 
to the best opinions. He would, however, say 
nothing farther on the subject at present, but 
move for the opinion given by the law-officers 
of the Crown in 1801, referred to in the opinion* 
now laid on the table. 

The Earl of Liverpool had not sufficient offi- 
cial knowledge to enable him to say whether 
there was any such opinion in the office. It 
might turn out, that the law officers in 1801 
had acted upon their own opinion on the sub- 
ject in the cases of Spence and Hogg ; and that 
there was no opinion upon a case laid before 
them by the Secretary of State. He hoped, 
therefore, the noble earl would postpone the 
motion till the proper inquiries should be made, 
in order to ascertain whether there was any 
such opinion in the office. 

The Lord Chancellor was not at present ac- 
quainted with the cases referred to ; but if the 
noble lord would postpone his motion, he would 
take care to inform himself. 

Earl Grey agreed to postpone the motion till 
Friday or Monday, expressing his doubt whe- 
ther the cases referred to would be found to 
bear at all upon the subject of holding to bail 
by justices of the peace, on account of such 
alleged offences as those stated in the circular 
lettez • 
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Wednesday , April 30. 

Clergy Regulation Bill.] Mr. Manners 
Sutton rose to move for leave to bring in a bill 
to amend and consolidate the different acts for. 
regulating the residence of the clergy.— In the 
first place, he begged leave shortly to state what 
the course hitherto pursued by Parliament had 
been toward the accomplishment of that end» 
viz. the enforcement of residence on the bene- 
fices held by spiritual persons. The act of. 
Henry VIII., whatever had been its merits ori- 
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ginally, or its ultimate practical inconvenience, the temporary act of the 54th of the King, or 
remained in full force till the 4sd of die present to pass the bill which it was his desire to intro- 
King. This act, which was then substituted for duce. The first was open to all the objections 
the former statute, was prepared by his right that applied to temporary laws ; and if, upon 
hon. and learned friend, the member for die the general principle, such a system was deemed 
University of Oxford, (Sir W. Scott,) and gave vicious, it was calculated in this instance to 
certain powers to common informers, which produce particular disadvantages. It left the 
had been perverted a few years ago into an in- minds of the great body of the clergy, who 
ttrument of grievous injustice ana oppression, were men of retired habits, and living at a dis- 
To such an extent had the system of persecu- tance from the capital, in an unsettled j^nder- 
tion been, carried, that Parliament felt itself standing of the existing law, and under con- 
bofund to interfere by the extraordinary step of stant apprehensions that eveiy session of Par- 
enacting, that all the existing prosecutions liament would bring some new alteration. This 
under the statute should be suspended, and the change and uncertainty tended likewise to cast 
temporary act of the 54th of the King was odium on their character, and create prejudices 
passed. The clause by which it was made in the public mind, from the opinion that new 
temporary, was not founded upon the conside- laws were perpetually required to coerce the 
ration that the evil also was of a temporary clergy, as if they were less zealous in the de- 
nature, but for the purpose of affording a future charge of their duties, less correct in their habits, 
opportunity of bringing the whole subject in the and, in one word, less professional than they 
form of sonic general and digested measure be- were formerly. Although in his conscience he 
lore the attention of the House. This was ex- believed die tact to be directly the reverse, yet, 
pedient, both for the defence of the clergy, and when once this impiession was received, it 
for die due performance of their duties to the opened a wide door to slander, and led to a 
public. The act of the 54th was on the eve disposition in many to hold up some particular 
of expiring, the consequence of which would individual as a fair example of the whole body, 
be die revival, in all its parts, of the act of the, He hoped, therefore, that his bill would at 
4sd, and the exposure of the clergy to all those least be examined and discussed, before the 
hardships and mconvemencies from which it House resolved again to have recourse to a 
had befcn judged necessary to relieve them on a temporary enactment ; conceiving, as he did, 
former occasion by a very unusual proceeding, that, if possible, such a measure ought to be 
Assuming, therefore, that it was not proper to avoided. The bill had been prepared in a 
leave the law in its present state, or to throw quarter which must necessarily possess the re- 
the benefited clergy headlong into the grasp of spect and confidence of the clergy; he meant, 
common informers, he apprehended that it was that it had been framed by the bench of bishops, 
still advisable to recur to the general principle and he need hardly ada, with that care and 
and leading provisions of the 43d of the King, industry which might be expected from their 
Many of its enactments were excellent, and the stations, their responsibility, and, as he should 
country at large was under the highest obliga- say, from their peculiar fitness for the under- 
tions to his right hon. and learned friend for taking. It contained not any new code of 
Che success with which he had executed a Jaws, although its object was not confined 
stupendous undertaking. The measure which simply to the enfoi cement of residence, but 
he was proposing to introduce fell very far extended also so far to the regulation of cura- 
short indeed of the labour employed in the cies as to embody in one act all the statutoiy 
-preparation of that act, which was the produc- penalties affecting either the benefictd or the 
thra of deep research, and of distinguished stipendiary clergy. The act of Anne, for ic- 
talents. Its author had undoubtedly been as- gulating the stipends of curates, had been 
sisted in the execution of the task by possessing amended by the sffth of the King, which had 
the entire confidence of that House, of the be'm since amended in ill its paits by the act 
detgy, and the public ; and thirteen \vars’ ex- of the 53d. All the provisions ot this latter 
penence of its beneficial effects had shewn that statute were substantially introduced into his 
this confidence had not been misplaced. All bill for the convenitnee of bringing the two 
the real inconvenience had arisen, not out of subjects together, and not for the purpose of 
the act itself, but of an extravagant abuse of the j legislating anew respecting them. He hoped 
powers vested by it for a necessary purpose in he had now said enough to shew the general 
the common infenmer. He considered that, by spirit of the combined measure he had in con- 
cheeking the liability to the repetition of that temptation. Its great principle was, as far as 
abase, fie should be furthering the end of the possible, to promote residence. So long, how- 
act itsdf, and carrying into effect the intentions ever, as pluralities continued, and men were 
of the Legislature. (Bear, hear.* If he could subject to sickness or infirmity, some exceptions 
flatter hisnsett that be had now laid a founda- must be allowed ; and one of the regulations of 
turn for the adoption of some new proceeding, the bill provided in such cases, that an absence 
it appeared to him that there were in this view thus occasioned should be supplied by alicensed 
but two coosses to be pursued— either to revise curate, with a remuneration adequate to the la- 
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bours he performed, and the responsibility he 
incurred. There were also some additioflal re- 
gulation s with regard to the occupation of 
Srms by the clergy, the law of which had. re- 
mained in its present inconvenient state since 
the Revolution. Upon the whole, he trusted 
that, whilst the measure would effectually se- 
cure the clergy from oppression, it would, at 
the same time, piovide for the just lights and 
interests of the public, and that it would appear 
especially, that whatever could tend to lower 
or degrade the character of the former had been 
studiously avoided. If he should obtain leave 
ft) bring in the bill, it was his intention to move 
that it be read a first and second time, for the 
purpose of then leaving the blanks open, and 
printing it for the use of members, till a day 
should be appointed for taking it into conside- 
ration. He believed theie would be no objec- 
tion to this proceeding, and should therefore 
now move for leave to bring in a bill " to con- 
solidate and amend the laws relating to spiri- 
tual persons holding of farms, and for enforcing 
the residence of spiritual persons on their bene- 
fices, and for the support and maintenance of sti- 
pendiary cuiates in England." {Hear, hear,) 

General Thornton signified his assent to the 
motion, but tiusted that the laity were still to 
retain the power of interring in the discipline 
of the chuich whenever it should appear to be 
neglected. 

Mr. Babington wished to know, as the sub- 
ject was of great importance, what were the 
principal amendments of the existing law which 
the hon. and learned gentleman intended to 
submit. 

Mr. Manners Sutton felt some difficulty in at 
once answering the question of the hon. gentle- 
man, as the alterations were of a nature to be 
best understood when examined in the bill it- 
self. With regard to the 5Sd of the King, the 
clauses pro* iding for the support of stipendiary 
curates woie diffeiently arianged, but the prin- 
ciple remained substantially the same. 

Mr. Brougham did not desire that the hon. 

C 1 ?man should go through all the clauses in 
; but if there were any substantial difference, 
it would be better to communicate it to the House, 
as it was proposed that the bill should pass 
through two stages without discussion. 

Mr. Manners Sutton leplied, that the bill 
would follow the course pointed out by the act 
of the 4Sd of the King, and conclude by re- 
enacting the provisions of the act of the 53d, 
with regard to the allowances to cuiates; and 
as to the subject of farming, would allow 
the clergy to take a farm to the extent of SO 
acres, witn licence from the bishop, not merely 
with a view to the sustenance of their families, 
bat of enabling them to add to the convenience 
of their glebe land. The regulations for en- 
forcing residence had been abused by the in- 
former, nos upon their substance, but their 
letter | and with a view ef remedying any inter- 
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mediate inconvenience, the hill would provide 
for suspending all prosecutions for* six months 
farther, after the expiration of jtlje act of the* 
54th. For the purpose of guarding against any 
possible trap which might be left open, the 
ecclesiastical year was made to begin on the ls| 
of January, and end on the slat of December; 
and it was enacted, that all licences for non- 
residence should in future be limited to two 
years, always ending oq the s 1st of December* 
By this means, the bishops, being always a wart 
of the expiration of these licences, would enjoy 
a security which it was not easy for them to 
possess, whilst every separate licence had a par* 
ticular duration. On the stipendiary clergy# 
the alterations consisted in little more than it) 
what might be called a dislocation of the clause# 
in the former act. 

I <01 d Ebrington observed, that the expert** 
tion of this measure had excited much appre- 
hension in the clergy generally, as it was be- 
lieved that it contained some regulation for en- 
lacing the power of the bishops, at the expense 
of the parochial clergy. This was one ressoi 
for not pressing the bill over two stages without 
mquiiy. He wished to know whether there 
was any clause enabling the bishop to appoint $ 
curate, wherever he thought the duty was not 
adequately performed by the incumbent. 

Mr. Manners Sutton said, there certainly was a 
clause of that description, but it conferred no new 
power whatever ; it merely provided a shorter 
piocess of executing what was already law. 

The bill was brought in, read a first time, and 
ordered to be printed. 

Salt Duties] The Chancellor of the 2?*- 
chequer moved, that a select committee be ap- 
pointed to “ consider of the use of Rock Salt in 
the fisheries ; of the icgulutions respecting the 
use and storing of refined salt, and of the allow- 
ances of salt duty tree for the Fisheries; of the 
duties on Foreign Salt imported, and of the 
state of the duties upon mineral and other al- 
kali ; and to report their opinion thereupon 40 
the House." 

After a few words from Lord LmeeBts and 
Mr. Cur wen, the motion was agreed to, and the 
Committee named. 

Poor Rates.] Lord Lascellcs rose, pursuant 
to notice, to move for leave to bring in a bill to 
nuke lead mines chargeable to the Poor Rates. 
His Joidship obseivea, that it would not be 
proper to subject the adventurer to these rates* 
inasmuch as the mines were matters of great 
risk: all he wished was, to render the proprietors 
chargeable to the reKei of the poor. An opinion* 
had gone abroad, that he intended to charge the 
adventurer ; but this he did not mean to do« If 
the House should permit him to bring in th* 
bill, he would merely move to have it read % 
first time, and that’ the second reading^ »&§pA 
stand over till the 1 9th of May. In the mteTfal, 
the House wcnld hove an opportunity of con- 
sidering how for lessees would hi Atef 
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by the stipulations in existing leases for the 
payment of all Government and parochial 
taxes. 

Lord Milton seconded the motion, and ob- 
served, that though this bill would establish a 
new law, it would not enact any new practice, 
as he had received information that, for up- 
wards of twenty years past, the proprietors of 
these mines had been rated towards the relief of 
the poor. 

Mr. D. Gilbert gave his hearty concurrence to 
this measure. 

Mr. Curwen said, that the proprietors ought 
to bear some part of the burden of relie\ing the 
poor; and he trusted there would be no objec- 
tion to the introduction of the bill. 

Sir C. Moncky Lord Las ce lies, and another 
Member, said a few words, when the motion 
was agreed to, and the bill was brought in and 
read a first time. 

Pooh Employment Bill.] The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer brought in a bill to enable 
die Commissioners of the Treasury to issue 
1,500,000/. in Exchequer bills, under ceitain 
limitations, for the furtherance of public woi ks 
of* utility, the encouragement of the fisheries, 
and the employment of the poor, for a limited 
time, securities being given for the repayment. — 
Read a first time and ordered to be piinted. 

The Window Duty Bill was read a third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. Lushington brought in the State Lottery 
Bill, which was read a first time. 
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Thursday , May 1 . 

Seditious Meetings.] Earl Spencer piesent- 
ed a petition from the Academical Society, in 
Chancery Lane, similar to the one presented 
from the same body to the Commons. (See 
page 748.) His lordship did not. intend to pro- 
pose any farther proceeding than that the peti- 
tion should be laid on the tabic: he ther 
believed that no redress could be given. 

The Earl of Darnley could not help saying, 
that the petitioners had \eiy serious cause of 
complaint. There was nothing in the act that 
could bear the construction which lr..d been 
put upon it; but when their lordships saw that 
magistrates for the county of Middlesex had so 
misconstrued it, they would consider how liable 
It was to be misconstrued by magistrates foi 
other places, who might be presumed to be less 
enlightened. It was well worth while, there- 
fore, to consider, for the sake of the public, 
whether some steps ought not to be taken with 
a view to amend the act, so as to prevent the 
possibility of misconstruction ; fhfcugh he did 
not pledge himself to propose such a measure. 

The petition was laid on the table. 

The Window Duty Bill was brought up from 
the Commons, and read a first time. 
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Thursday , May 1 . 

Wool Trade.] Mr. Burrell said, he held in 
his hand a petition relating to a very important 
subject, viz. to the laws which regulated the 
gi owth, trade, and manufacture of wool. The 
petitioners, who consisted of a number of re- 
I spt ctable wool growers in the neighbourhood of 
1 Biighthelm stone and Shoreham, in the county of 
| Sussex, consider'd themselves much aggrieved, 
that there should be so little restraint on the im- 
portation of foieign wool, whilst the prohibi- 
tions on the export trade gave the manufacturer 
a monopoly of all wool of Biitish growth. He 
would remind the House, that the price of this 
i ai tide had lately fallen 5o per cent, or from 3 j. 
to Ij. 6 d. per’ lb. ; and yet he believed that few 
gentlemen perceived any alteration in the price 
of clothes. The petitioners, in order to prove 
to the House the great reduction in the value of 
Wool grown in the United Kingdom, caused by 
a prohibition of export, and their being prevent- 
ed seeking a better market, when their own is 
overloaded with foreign wool, referred to a 
woik published many yeais since, by the Rev. 
John Smithy intitled 41 Memoirs of Wool,” and 
from which extracts are made in Adam Smith's 
u Wealth of Nations.” They prayed the House 
to piotect them fiom a ruinous foieign competi- 
tion, ruinous, because arising from countries in 
which die occupier s of land are not subject to 
Poors* Rates and other charges ; or if this 
prayer should not be granted, they at least 
asked permission to seek a remunerating price 
elsewhere, when their home market i* glutted 
with Wool imported duty free ; and on the 
strongest principles of equity, if they were 
still to remain subject to a free and unre- 
1 stricted impor t, they respectfully claimed at the 
| hands of the House, as free ana as unrestricted 
export. 

Mr. VY stern had a similar petition to offer to 
the Iloust, signed by six hundred respectable 
>1 wool in tne county of Essex, pi ay- 
| ing that the House would take this subject 
I into its serious consideration. The distresses 
under wiuJi the agriculture of the country 
laboured, had been recognized in the last session 
| of Parliament, and a committee appointed to 
i inquire into the best means of relieving them. 

I Whilst the manufactures however had been 
heard, no opportunity of stating their case had 
been afforded to the wool growers. 

Lord Lascelles observed, that at the appoint- 
ment of the committee alluded to, it was found 
impossible to investigate the whole subject; and 
the consequence was, a resolution to limit the in- 
quiry in the first instance to the state of the wool 
trade. The result was, that it appeared that wool 
had borne a sufficient price up to that period, and 
had not therefore affected the agricultural inter- 
est. The committee sat before Easter, so that 
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there was ample time for hearing the evidence 
of the wool growers, but not one attended to 
make any communication. With regard to the I 
general question of policy, he must oppose the i 
prayer of these petitions at all times, but he 
thought the distress of the manufacturing inter- 
ests an unanswerable objection to it at tne pre- 
sent period. 

Mr. I). Gilbert had a similar petition from 
certain growers of wool at Lewes and East- 
bourne ; and although he agreed generally with 
the principle of the noble lord, he thought some 
alteration might take'place in the laws affect- 
ing importation without any injury to the wool 
trade. 

Mr. F. Lewis was strongly of opinion, that it 
was the duty of the House to go into a full 
inquiry upon this subject. The whole system 
of these laws was a reproach to the counti y, 
and presented an anomaly more pregnant with 
absurdity the n any part or what was called the 
commercial s' 'em. 

Mr. Curcwt/ mg' d the necessity of an inquiry 
on the subject : but admitted that it would lead 
to a very wide and liunoi tant investigation, com- 
piehenciing not merely our domestic interests, 
but our foreign policy. 

Mr. Shiffnrr remarked, that all the petitioners 
required was, such a duty on impoited wool as 
would secuie to them a fair remunerating price 
for that of their own growth. 

The petitions wete then presented, and order- 
ed to lie upon the table. 

Catjiouc s.J Mr. Gmttan said, he had a pe- 
tition from the corpoi ition of Dublin, the pre- 
senting of which by himself, he trusted, would 
not be held, any more than on a former occa- 
sion, to derogate fiom the ancient privilege of 
that city, of presenting its petitions to the 
House in the person of its mayor. The prayer 
of this petition was, that the House would make 
no concessions to the claims of the Roman Ca- 
tholics. As the member for that city, he deemed 
it his duty to present it, although he totally and 
entnely differed fiom the opinion of the peti- 
tioners ; but he owed too much respect to those 
who had done him the honor to elect him for 
their representative, to pass any observation or 
criticism upon it, and he should move that it be 
read, hoping only that he might be allowed to 
lament what lie would not presume to condemn. 

The petition was lead, and ordered to lie 
upon the table. 

Parliamentary Reform.] Sir F. Burdett 
piesented a petition from the freeholders and 
other inhabitants of the town of St. Ives, in 
Huntingdonshire, praying for a Reform in Par- 
liament. — Convinced as he was, and as the peti- 
tioners appeared to be, that every political evil 
under which tht y laboured, was in some way or 
other connected with the notorious corruptions 
of that House, he hoped they would persevere 
in firmly demanding their constitutional rights, 
and felt great satisfaction in presenting this peti- 
tion. — Ordered to lie on the table. 


Welch Judges. Ml 

Welch Judges.]— Mr. Fomontpi m rising 
to call the attention of the House to the'pro- 
priety of suffering the Welch Judges to sit in 
Parliament, said, that tin? great number of com- 
munications which had been made to him on the 
administration of justice in Wales, induced htito 
to alter the shape of die motion of whieh he hud 
given notice. (See page 643.) He could attufe 
die House, that he had not spoken to one gen- 
tleman who approved of the mode of adminis- 
tering the laws in that part of the kingdom. 
He should therefore feel it his duty to move f 
instead of his original nonce, that a select com- 
mittee be appointed to “ inquire into and re- 

E ort to the House their opinion touching the 
iws relating to the administradon of justice in 
Wales.” 

Sir fV. W. Wynn seconded the motion ; and 
observed, diat diis subject deserved the most 
serious investigation. 

Lord Castlereagh had no difficulty in concur- 
ring with the motion ; but wished it to be re- 
collected, that the mode of administering justice 
in Wales was distinguished from that which 
pervaded the other paits of the country. 

Mr. Pomonby was desirous of having it under- 
stood, that he did not mean to cast a slur on 
any particular parties : he complained generally 
of the mode in which justice was administered 
in Wales. 

The Attorney-General said, if the question 
which was fixed for to-night had been brought 
on, he should have thought it his duty to have 
explained some matters which related more par- 
ticularly to himself in his judicial capacity. He 
was extremely anxious to have an opportunity, 
which indeed, notv presented itself, of speaking 
on that subject. (The hon. and learned gentle- 
| man here defended himself against a charge of 
having postponed the Chester circuit for a week 
on account of a special retainer which he had 
received to go to Launceston in Cornwall. He 
denied that he had neglected the claims of pub- 
lic justice for the sake of private lucre. The 
cause at Launceston was tried on a Friday, and he 
was at Welchpool the first assize town, even be- 
fore the sheriff was ready to go to church.) 

Sir M. W. Ridley said, he nad received. infbr* 
mation on which he could rely, that induced 
him to suppose that the Chester circuit was de- 
layed beyond the usual period. He did not 
know whether the Attorney-General could take 
special retainers. In his opinion, and accord- 
ing to liis information, there had been great in- 
convenience on the part of the gentlemen of the 
bar, from having the circuit postponed : and he 
trusted that the observations which had beat 
1 thrown out would prevent the recurrence of thif 
circumstance. (Hear, hear.) 

The Attomey-gejieral would only say, upon 
his word of honour, that he did not think the 
delay had been attended with any inconvenience 
to tne bar. When Lord Ellenborough was 
Attorney-General, he took special retainers to this 
last. 
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Mr. C. W. Wynn sai d, that he had been that 
circuit hr 7 years, and the Chief Justice had 
always thought himself at liberty to make very 
great deviations in fixing the time of the assize. 
In the present instance he did not think that any 
inconvenience had been occasioned by delay. 
With respect to the motion then before the 
House, for appointing a committee to inquire 
into the administration of justice in Wales, he 
thought it extremely wise and proper, and gave 
it his entire assent. 

Mr. Abereromby by no means wished to pro- 
long the conveisation on this subject, as he did 
not think this sort of discussion was calcu 
lated to raise the character of the professior 
which was not too popular already within 
the walls of that House. (Hear, hear.) Con- 
sidering the matter in the most favourabl 
point pf view, he had every reason to believe 
that the assize was not held by two days later 
than it ought to have been. The gentlemen of 
the bar certainly complained of it as a great in- 
convenience. 

After a few words from Mr. Hall, Mr. Bar- 
ham, Sir J. Nieholl, and Mr. Davenport, who 
ail concurred in the motion, 

Mr. Macdonald rose and expressed a hope 
that this would be the last time that these two 
offices (of Attorney-General and Chief Justice of 
Chester) would be vested in the same person. 
(Hear, hear.) Very considerable inconvenience 
must always arise from this union, and he trusted 
die Committee would direct their attention par- 
ticularly to this subject. (Hear, hear.) 

The motion was then agreed to, and the Com- 
mittee was named, consisting of Mr. Ponsonby, 
the Chancellor of die Exchequer, the Attorney- 
General, Mr. Wynn, Sir A. Pigott, and others. 

Usury Laws.] — Mr. Seigeant Onslow , in 
moving for leave to bring in a bill to repeal the 
laws that regulate the rate of interest, did not 
propose to go into Uie subject at length, as it 
had been folly discussed on a former occasion ; 
he must, however, remind the House, that these 
laws were dot only attended with no good effects, 
but were productive of the most pernicious conse- 
quences; and though they had now existed for a 
mat length of time, ana derived some sanction 
from their antiquity, it was a most mistaken notion 
as to the views of the first framers, which had 
cupported the sanction they enjoyed, and the 
prejudices which prolonged their existence. 
These laws had originated in a wish to open, 
to limit, the me of interest. Before their 
enactment it had been forbidden to take any 
interest at all on the loan of money. Every 
profit, even the smallest, derived from such a 
loan, was branded with the name of usury ; and 
it was with a view not so much^to limit the 
sate of interest, ns to protect those who took 
any, that the laws in question were fram- 
ed. He had last year proposed a repeal of 
these laws, but was advised by the friends of ! 
that measure to delay for a short period, 
apd he was glad he did ; for m the interval 
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the ^publication of Mr. Bentham’s admirable 
work on the subject had served very generally 
to enlighten the public mind. The unan- 
swerable arguments and clear statements of 
that gentleman had fully shewn the inex- 
pediency and mischief of these laws* and it 
was, therefore, the less necessary for him to 
enter at length into the arguments against them. 
It was perfectly clear, that the more restraints 
were laid on money transactions, the higher 
always was the amount of interest actually paid 
on loans ; and the effect of these regulations had 
only been to oppie6S and Alin the sinking trades- 
man ; who, but for them, might have saved his 
ci edit by obtaining a temporary assistance at 
the fair market rate of the commodity. He had 
been told, on a former occasion, that all this 
might be tiue, but that the repeal of these law9 
would have an ill effect in the contracts made 
for Joans on the credit of the public funds, which 
being regulated by the legal rate of interest, the 
public at least was a gainer by borrowing money 
at that rate. The fact, however, was the very- 
reverse of this; and die loans contracted for 
by the public were, m reality, never affected by 
the legal rate of interest, but regulated, like all 
other money transactions, by the relative state 
of demand and supply, the credit of the bor- 
rower, and the opportunities of the lender. It 
was true that, at the time that aigument had 
been used, some circumstances then affecting the 
price of stocks gave it the appearance of having 
weight ; but those stocks had now risen 10 per 
cent. ; the rate of interest paid by Government 
had lowered in just the same proportion as in 
every other quarter, and the argument could no 
longer have any force. Other objections that 
haabeen urged, were the apprehension of detri- 
ment to the landed interest, and loss to those 
who had borrowed money on mortgage. It 
was proved, that the fluctuations which the rate 
of interest might experience, in consequence of 
the repeal of the usury laws, would induce the 
lenders of money on mortgage security, frequently 
and suddenly to call in their principal, and expose 
the borrower to the dangci of a foreclosure, or 
:o the expense and trouble of repeated convey- 
ances and reconveyances : but that inconveni- 
ence bad been felt, and was daily felt, under the 
existing system to a much greater degree than 
it possibly could under any other. Nothing 
was more common than for a lender to call for 
a repayment of his principal at a time when the 
market rate of interest, being 6 or 7 per cent., 
it was impossible for the mortgagor to prevent 
a foreclosure, except on the most ruinous terms 2 
•ither he was driven to sell his land at a time of 
judden depression, when half its value could not 
be obtained, or (as he was precluded by law 
From raising money on the usual security at 6 of 
j per cent, if that happened to be the market 
rate) he was compelled to borrow by 
annuities at the most exorbitant rate. The 
common mode of late years had been, to grant 
annuities for a term of ninety -nine years* Mer* 
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minable on three lives, at fifteen per cent, s or 
determinable on four lives, at fourteen per cent. 
He knew an instance of an honourable member, 
a most respectable man, who, being called on to 
repay money he had borrowed on mortgage for 
the improvement of his estate, could only meet 
the demand by borrowing at this ruinous rate. 
It was owing to this that estates had been sold 
for nothing in the very worst times ; for, though 
Courts set their fates as much as possible against 
foreclosures, yet they could not be altogether 
prevented. It had farther been objected, that 
the repeal of these laws would be hurtful to the 
monied interest, who would be tempted to loss 
by lending their money at high rates to specula- 
tors and projectors. He left it to the good sense of 
the House to determine, whether so circumspect 
a body as monied men were in general, would 
be likely to lose much from a neglect to exact 
sufficient security on their loans. It was absurd 
to conceive them incapable of directing their 
own affairs, and unjust as well as impolitic to 
intei meddle. Adam Smith had said, with great 
truth, that they were always more likely to lend 
to the thrifty tnan to the improvident. Besides, 
the word “ projectors” was an unmeaning and 
idle word, conveying an indefinite interpretation, 
on an indefinite class of men. For himself, he 
deemed it impossible to draw any line, and say 
who were projectors and speculators ; and cer- 
tain it was, that the most successful schemes, as 
well as the ordinary progress of improvement, 
must, in the outset, have been no other than 
projects, and the production of projectors. He 
was fully pcisuadcd, that every part of the 
empire suffered from these laws ; but if any 
part sufficed more than another, it was Ire- 
land. Ireland had a fertile soil, a great po- 
pulation, a favouiable climate ; it was deficient 
only in capital ; it was the want of that which 
repressed the national energy, and prevented 
any increase in the stock of national happiness. 
He should only add, that in moving for leave 
to bring in the bill he should not propose to fill 
up the blanks under a period of several years. 
The learned sergeant then moved for leave to 
bring m a bill for the repeal of the laws which 
regulate or restrain die rate of interest. 

Sir F. Flood said, the measure had his cordial 
approbation, and he was convinced the good 
effects of it would be felt ail over the country, 
and through Ireland in particular. Aristotle had 
said that all money wa* in its nature bai ren, but 
that was a mistake : let it once take its own 
way, let it once follow its own course, and its 
effects would be ti uly beneficial. Ireland wanted 
only capital and a resident gentry; if it had 
those advantages, it would vie with any country 
in lmope; but without money no country 
could piospcr. 

On the question being put, the Chancellor of \ 
the Exchequer said, he did not intend to oppose 
the bill, wi h the seasons and principles of which 
he perfectly coincided ; at the same time- some 
difficulties must be anticipated when it was pro- 
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posed to alter a system of laws which had been 
so long established, and which weft almost inter- 
woven with every mercantile transection. He 
had some doubts, too, whether the public mind 
were yet sufficiently prepared, and ancient pre- 
judices sufficiently smoothed away, for the intro- 
duction of so great an* alteration in pur CCOBKR 
mical system. The state of public credit, how- 
ever, was such, that the question might perhaps 
be now safely entertained. He was quite await 
of the great disadvantages the landed interest 
had laboured under in the procuring of money, 
and he should give his opinion more fully on 
another occasion. 

Mr. Lockhart objected to the measure, that, 
it would place the monied interest in a state gi 
fluctuation ; and if so, they who had borrowed 
money on mortgage would be in a perpetual 
state of change, and subject to the enormous 
expense of frequent conveyance and reconvey- 
ance. 

Sir J. Newport contended, that those fluctua- 
tions were experienced at present, and the bill 
proposed could not possibly augment them. 
The effect of the present law (forbidding the 
loan of money at a higher rate than 5 per cent.) 
was so severe and ruinous, that the Legislature 
itself was obliged to open a door through which 
the law might be evaded. In truth, if they 
would have a fixed rate of interest, they ought 
to have enforced it ; but they had established a 
rate, and had not enforced it, and the lender 
was obliged to make up the risk he ran by aug- 
menting the price of his commodity. The high 
rate of annuities, too, was, in some measure, 
owing to the necessity of the lender being paid 
for engaging in a transaction which was sup- 
posed to reflect more or less disgrace on all 
who were concerned. It was a notorious fact, 
that in every country where there was no law 
against usury, in Holland, in Flanders, in Swit- 
zerland, money was always at a lower rate than 
in those countries where there were legal re- 
straints : and that in countries where there were 
restraints upon the money market, the rate was 
high in proportion to the strictness of the law; 
in all cases those laws were invariably broken 
through ; and in Great Britain the breads was 
sanctioned by the annuity act. 

Mr. Martin expressed his conviction that the 
repeal of the usury laws would lower the xite 
of interest. 

Leave was then given, and Mr. Sergeant 
Onflow, Sir J. Newport , Mr. Brougham, Mr • 
Abercromby and Sir F. Flood were appointed IQ 
bring in the bill. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Friday, May 2. 

Salt Duties.] Lord Holland presented A 
petition from certain salt manufacturers in 'and 
about Chesterfield, relative to the Sait Duties 
Nothing, he observed, could more tend to the 
relief of the country from the ptaefttgqncnl 
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distress than a repeal of these duties. A mea- 
sure, which it was irregular to mention, was in 
progress in another place, having for its object 
to afford some relief to the nation, and alleviate 
the pressure of the general distress ; but a repeal 
■of the Salt Duties would be a much more effec- 
tual remedy* without any departure from the or- 
dinary course of Government. It was but jus- 
tice, however, to the petitioners to state, that 
they did not pray for a repeal, but only for some 
regulation of these duties, which they thought 
would be beneficial. 

The petition was laid on the table. 

Lord Sidmouth’s Leti er.] The Lord Chan - 
cellar stated, that upon inquiry he had found, 
that in 1801 no case had been laid before the 
law officers of the Ciown for their opinion ; and 
formerly no opinion was given as to the power 
of magistrates to hold to bail for libels. The 
cases, however, which were referred to in the 
opinion of the present law officers of the Crown, 
he believed he could now state pretty correctly. 
On the 13th of Apiil, 1801, a person of the 
name of Seale was charged on oath before Mr. 
Ford, a magistrate, with the publication of a 
libel, entitled “ Society restored to its Natural 
State.” The magistrate issued his warrant to 
apprehend hjm, and held him to bail to appear 
on the first day of the next term in the King’s 
Bench, to answer to an information for the libel. 
He was called on his recognizance, and appear- 
ed, and no farther proceeding took place. That 
was the case referred to as the case of Spence. 
As to the case of Alexander Hogg, he was, in 
1801, charged on oath before the Lord Mayor 
of London, with the publication of a libel, enti- 
tled “ Trials for Adultery.” The Lord Mayor 
granted his warrant for the apprehension of 
Hogg, who was apprehended accordingly, and 
helato bail to appear to an information m the 
KingVBench on the fiist day of the next term. 
The recognizance, he was informed, was pre- 
pared by tne then Attorney-General, the late Mr. 
Perceval. Hogg was called on his recogniz- 
ance, and appeared, but no farther proceeding 
took place. 

Earl Grey . — From the statement of these cases 
by the noble lord, he did not understand that 
the power of the magistrate to hold to bail for 
libel was there callea in question. They were 
acts of the magistrates which had passed without 
question. Whether Mr. Perceval, in preparing 
the recognizance, acted merely as a private 
counsel, or as the Crown officer, did not appear. 

At all events, the question had not been agita- 
ted ; and these instances were not to be regarded 
as the solemn decision of a court of justice, or the 
solemn opinion of the law officers of the Crown 
upon a case formally submitted t^them by the 
Secretary of State. He was very far, indeed, 
from being satisfied that the law was in this par- 
ticular such as it was stated tc be by the Jaw 
officers of the Crown. In iioint of practice, as 
he* understood, and he had taken very consider- 
ifek pains to procure accurate information, this 
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mode ofnroceeding was altogether novel, and 
it was a doctrine and practice most dangerous to 
the Constitution. The Circular Letter, too, sent 
by the Secretary of State to the magistrates on 
this subject, was, in his opinion, a most uncon- 
stitutional interference by a Minister of the 
Crown with the ordinary administration of jus- 
tice. He felt it his duty, therefore, to call for 
tlie case laid before the law officers of the Crown 
by the Secretary of State, anerto bring the whole 
subject under discussion in their lordships* 
House ; it was a subject which well deserved 
their lordships’ most serious consideration. He 
would move for the case on Monday week, and 
proposed that the Lords be summoned for that 
day. — Ordered accordingly. 

The New Street Bill was read a thii d time, 
and passed. 

The Window Duty Bill was read a second 
time. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Friday , May 2 . 

Police Committee.] Mr. Rennet brought 
up the Report of the Committee on the Police 
of the Metropolis; and, in moving that it be 
printed, obsei ved, that the attention of the Com- 
mittee had been particularly diawn to the pre- 
sent system of licensing public-houses ; to sup- 
ply the deficiencies of which, it was his intention 
shortly to submit a measure to the House. 

Breach of Privilege.] Mr. Rennet said, 
it was with great concern that he felt it to 
be his duty, as Chairman of the Committee ap- 
pointed to inquire into the State of the Police of 
the Metropolis, to bring under die consideration 
of the House a Breach of Privilege contained in 
a book recently published, and which had been 
sent to the Committee by the author, purport- 
ing be “ A Vindication of the Magistrates acting 
in and For the Tower Division, from the Charges 
contained in a printed Work, entitled i The Re- 
port of the Committee on the State of the Police 
of the Metropolis ; together with the Minutes of 
Evidenct taken before the Committee of the 
House of Commons , 1 9 by Thomas Thirlwall, 
M.A., Rector of Bowers Gifford, Essex ; and 
Magistrate for the counties of Middlesex and 
Essex.” Without making any comment on the 
general tone of the woik, which was by no 
means respectful towards the Committee, he 
would only observe, that several passages 
were so extremely offensive to their feelings, 
and hostile to their privileges, that it was 
thought fit to summon Mr. Thirlwall before 
them, to require some explanation of his con- 
duct. When Mr. Thirlwall appeared before the 
Committee^ he avowed himself to be the author 
of the work in question. But before he (Mr. 
Bennet) proceeded to state what had taken place 
on that occasion, he would request the clerk to 
read from the book the passages which were the 
subject of complaint. 

The clerk accordingly (after repeating the title 
of the work) read 90 follows j- 
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K I have inquired into the constitution of these 
Committees of the House of Commons, and the 
mode of their proceedings, and I have no doubt 
others will be surprised as well as myself at the 
description. My impression was, that a Com- 
mittee is composed of a number of members who 
personally attend, that the evidence of every 
witness, and the whole entire evidence of eacn 
witness, are entered in the Minutes, literatim et 
verbatim , and printed for the use of the House. 

" My information, however, has taught me, 
that my impression is most erroneous, and that 
this was not the mode at least pursued in the ex- 
amination of witnesses, upon the charges against 
the magistrates of the Tower Division . During 
the examination of several of the witnesses, the 
Chairman only was present ; Mr. Calvert is the 
only member 1 could learn who did assist him 
occasionally, particularly when the house of 
Hanbury was in question. This honouiable 
member very much wished Mr. Fox, of Shad- 
well, to give his evidence, but the private expla- 
nation of that gentleman induced him not to in- 
sist upon it. 

“ A considerable part of the evidence given 
in was not entered on the Minutes, and a very 
material pai t that was offered was not accepted. 
J have not the smallest knowledge of the Chair- 
man, other than by his occasional speeches as 
an Opposition member, by the name of Captain 
Ken net, from which I infer he has not dedicated 
much of his time to the profession of the law, 
and directed his studies to the nature of legal 
evidence. 

“ It is pretty well known my loyalty to my 
King and attachment to the Constitution ; and I 
had almost said enthusiastic admiration of its 
forms. I have contributed my part in the worst 
of times to its safety. I hope, therefore, that 
my observations will not be tortured into any in- 
tentional disrespect to the Committee. I ac- 
knowledge its authority, and bow to its deci- 
sions. But when I make this declaration, it does 
not follow that I am bound against my con- 
science to admit either candour or impartiality 
in the proceedings, or that if the body of magis- 
trates are to be tried, I should not prefer Mr. 
Beaumont bringing his charges before my Lord 
Ellenboiough, rather than before a Committee 
of the House of Commons, with even Captain 
Bennet in the chair. I am not partial to the 
Committees in the time of Cromwell, nor to the 
Committees in France in the time of the Revo- 
lution. I do not wish to be tried by Committees. 
I protest against a trial by Committees, Inquisi- 
tions, or Star Chambers.’* 

Mr. Bennet proceeded to state, that when Mr. 
Thirlwall appeared before the Committee, some 
explanation was required from him of the pas- 
sages which had been read by the clerk. He 
would pass over that part of the explanation 
which related to himself personally, and confine 
himself to that which regards the last para- 
graph which had been read by the clerk, begin- 
ning with, “ It is well known my loyalty to my 
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King, and attachment to the Constitution,” and 
ending with, “ I protest against a trial by Com- 
mittees, Inquisitions, or Star Chambers* s The. 
Committee observed to Mr! Thirlwall that this 
passage contained an innuendo strojigly point- 
ed against them, and proceeded to ask for ex- 
planation on the subject. The honourable 
member proceeded to read the interrogations 
and replies, which were to the following effect:— 

Q. What grounds had you for accusing the 
Committee of want of candour and impartiality ? 
— I deny doing so. 

Q, Do you wish that to stand as your reply ? 
— Yes. 

Q. How do you reconcile that denial with the" 
comparison of a trial by the Committee, and a 
trial before my Lord Ellenborough ?— I merely 
stated that I preferred the one to the other. 

Q. Did you not, in the passage just read, 
mean to insinuate that the Committee had neither 
candour nor impartiality ? — I object to any ques- 
tion tending to criminate myself. 

Q. Having stated, that you prefer a trial by 
jury to a trial by a Committee, you add, * I am 
not partial to the Committees in the time of 
Cromwell, nor to the Committees in France in 
the time of the Revolution. I do not wish to 
be tried by Committees. I protest against a trial 
by Committees, Inquisitions, or Star Chambers.” 
What was your meaning in that passage ? — I 
meant that which I stated. 

Q. Did you mean tq assimilate the present 
Committee to Inquisitions or Star Chambers ? — 
No. No such thing. I had no idea of the kind. 

Q. What then did you mean ? — I meant to fill 
up a period. 

Q. It is likely that this subject will be brought 
before the House of Commons. Do you mean 
to stand by the answers which you have just 
made ? — I ao. 

Q. Have you any thing to add to what you 
have stated ? — No. 

The Committee endeavoured in this examina- 
tion to induce the reverend gentleman to make 
such an explanation and apology as might ren- 
der it unnecessary to submit the matter to the 
consideration of the House, but in vain. He 
must say also, that Mr. Thirlwall’s manner and 
tone on the occasion were the very opposite of 
what might have been expected. That morning, 
however, he had tendered to the Committee an 
explanation of the obnoxious passages, and of 
some of the replies in his examination. With 
respect to the insinuation that the Committee 
had neither candour nor impartiality, to the' 
question on which he had answered that he ob- 
jected to any question tending to criminate 
himself, he now expressed his contrition for 
the passage. With respect to his answer to* 
the question relative to the Inquisitions or 
Star-chamber3, that he meant to fill up a pe. 
riod, he now corrected it by stating, that it 
was a rhetorical figure of speech; and that he" 
had no intention of instituting a comparison be- 
tween the Committee and the Inquisition, or the* 
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Starahamber. He add^d, that perceiving the 
publication had given offence to the Committee, 
he had directed his publisher to stop the sale of 
it. Taking, however, the whole nature and cir- 
cumstances of the transaction into their consi- 
deration, the Committee deemed them to be of 
such'importance as to require that they should 
be laid before the House. He wished to be en- 
tirely guided by the House with respect to the 
farther proceeding which it might be advisable 
to adopt on the subject, his only anxiety being 
that the privileges of Parliament should not be 
compromised on the occasion. The first step, 
however, would be to require the attendance of 
Mr. Thirlwall in the House. As the reverend 
gentleman lived at some distance from town, 
and as he had his clerical duty to perform on 
Sunday, it might, perhaps, bo inconvenient to him 
to attend on Monday, on which day he should 
otherwise move for his attendance. He would 
therefore move 

u That the reverend Thomas Thirlwall do 
attend this House on Wednesday next.” 

Sir O* Moseley , as a member of the Police 
Committee, corroborated in every respect the 
statement which had just been made by the ho- 
nourable Chairman of that Committee. As he 
was not a member of that Committee at the 
time when the reverend gentleman published his 
book, he was not open to the charge of being 
influenced by any personal feelings in giving 
his opinion, that as the passage in question 
was, in his apprehension, a Jibe] on the Com- 
mittees and the House, it ought not to be passed 
over without due reprehension. He must add, 
that if any thing could exceed the impropriety 
of the reverend gentleman’s evidence, on being 
called before the Committee to explain his state- 
ments, it was the general indecorum of his 
conduct while before them. 


They put questions to this witness not tending 
to promote the inquiry which they had been 
appointed to pursue; but to draw from him a 
confession or a denial of his guilt. He appre- 
hended that Committees of that House were not 
entrusted with inquisitorial powers of that na- 
ture. To him it appeared that it would be ex- 
jtremely dangerous, indeed, if Committees, in- 
I stead of coming at once to the House, should 

• enter on such investigations. He might be 
wrong ; but he was not aware of any instance 
on record of such a proceeding. If, as he ap- 

1 prehended, it was contrary to the practice of Par- 
liament, it behoved the House to pause before 
, they agreed to the motion made by the lion, 
gentleman. He wished also to ask, with what 
t view the hon*. gentleman had read the explana- 
tion which had been given by the witness of 
the obnoxious passages in the woik? Did he 
j intend to lav it on the table of the House or not ? 

• If he did, it came in the shape of evidence heard 
' by a set of gentlemen in a Committee, which 

had no right to enter into any such examina- 
tion ; to which the House and the House alone 
was competent. He hoped that some hon. mem- 
ber, more experienced in the usages of Parlia- 
ment, would favour the House with his opi- 
nion on this, to say the least of it, doubtful 
point. 

| The Speaker said, he apprehended, that the 
present was the time at which the House should 
pronounce, whether the passage in the work ad- 
verted to, was or was not a breach of pi ivilege. 

. If not, the author ought not to be called on to 
attend at the Bar. From what had fallen from 
the hon. Chaiiman of the Committee, he did 
not collect that the Committee had inquired into 
the actual guilt in that respect of the author of 
the work. All that the Committee had done, 

I which was not unreasonable, was to ascertain 


Mr. Lockhart observed, that the House would before they complained to the House, whether 
have ample opportunities of considering whether the party advisedly persisted in the expressions 
the work, from which the hon. gentleman had . that he used, or whether he was disposed by 
read extracts, was a breach of privilege or not. j explanation to do away that which, if unex- 
Hc was totally unacquainted with the parties -in ; plained; might be considered by the House a 
the case ; bat he could not refrain from noticing 1 breach of privilege* As matters stood, there- 
the peculiarity of the proceedings in the Com- I fore, it was for the House to determine, aye or 
mittee. They were at least unusual, and in- J no, if there was a prima facie breach of privi- 
deed, he believed, without precedent. The j lege in the reflections which had been cast on 
Committee had entered into the consideration of " the Committee. If the House determined in 
a breach of privilege. Now he always thought the affirmative on that pioposition, they would 
that it was the duty of a Committee of that order the attendance of the party at the bar ; if 
House, or of an individual member of it, under is the negative, they would proceed no further 
such circumstances, to make an immediate com- in the business. 

plaint of the breach of privilege to the House, Mr. Calvert observed, that he had very re- 
aod to the House alone. He .always understood gularly attended his duty as a member of the 
that a Committee of that House could never go Police Committee, and that k gave him great 
beyond its instructions. The Committee in satisfaction to witness the attention and ability 
question was instituted to inquire^nto the Police of the honourable Chairman. It was not a fact 
of the metropolis, and not into the nature of that the Chairman sometimes examined wit- 
any breach Of privilege. Instead of complaining nesses alone. The Committee was in general 
to the House of the breach of' privilege com- very folly attended. He (Mr. Calvert) vindica- 
mkted with respect to them, they called a wit- ted himself from the passage in Mr. Thirlwall’s 
nets before them, and entered into an investi- publication, ascribing to him a wi$h to have the 
garioa of the breach of privilege themselves, evidence of Mr. Fox, of Shadwell, on which the 
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E rivate explanation of that gentleman induced 
im not to insist. The simple fact was* that he 
naked Mr. Fox whether he came to the Com- 
mittee to give evidence, to which he replied m 
the negative. # # * 

Mr. Wrottesley merely wished to ask, if it 
would be improper to defer the motion before 
them until the alleged libel should be laid on 
the table, and printed for the consideration of the 
House ? 

The Speaker apprehended, that a complaint of 
breach or privilege must in all cases be disposed 
of at once. Those who were conversant with 
pailiamentarv usages, knew that any publication 
(generally speaking), reflecting on the proceed- 
ings of the House, or of any of its Committees, 
was a high breach of privilege. The only ques- j 
tion foi the House to detemiine was, whether or j 
not tlv* cxt.act, which had been read by the hon. | 
Chaitmanof the Police Committee, contained 
such a reflection. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer was of opi- 
nion, that the motion of the hon. Chairman 
ought to be acceded to by the House. When 
the revet end gentleman should attend, it would 
be for the House to take into consideration any 
circumstances of extenuation which he might 
submit to them. All that the Committee had 
done was, not to extort from the party any im- 
proper declaration, but merely to afford him the 
opportunity of making such an explanation as 
might induce them to forbear their complaint to 
the House. 

Mr. Wynn contended, that on the very face of 
tV transaction, the House had no discretion to 
exeicise. With respect to any apology that 
niight have been made by the individual in ques- 
tion, the House could take no cognizance of it, 
for it was not officially before them. It could 
not consider the explanation of the party, either 
as an extenuation, or as an aggravation of his 
conduct, unless that part of the evidence were 
reported to them by the Committee. There 
wa6 but one course to pursue, namely to agi ee to 
the motion. 

Mr. S. Lefevre boie testimony to the tempe- 
rate, impaitial, and judicious manner in which 
the proceedings of the Committee had been con- 
ducted by the hon. Chairman. 

Mr. Broderic contended, that the Committee, 
in the course which they pursued with respect 
to the subject in question, had not exceeded 
their authority. 

The Speaker suggested to the hon. Chairman 
of the Committee, that after the present motion 
should be disposed of, it would be his duty to 
move, that tfieie be laid before the House so 
much of the Minutes of Evidence as related to 
the explanation given in the Committee. The 
House being in possession of that explanation, 
and hearing any thing further that the party 
might have to state at the bar, would then be 
enabled to come to an ulterior decision on the 
subject. At present, the only question before 
them related to the attendance of the party# 
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The motion for the attendance of Mr. Thirl- 
wall on Wednesday was then agreed to. 

On the motion ot Mr. Bermet it Wftl dies or- 
dered, that there be fefci before the House a 
copy of so much of the Minutes of Evidence 
taken before the Committee as refeted to the 
matter complained of. 

Mr. Bennet immediately brought up that par* 
tion of the Minutes, which was ordered to be 
printed. 

Irish Grand Jury Presentment Bttl-j. 
On the motion, of Mr. Cooper, and after a few 
observations from Mr. Abercrombie, Mr. Prittfe, 
Mr. Ponsonby, Mr. Peel , Mr. V, Fitzgerald, and 
Sir F. Flood , this bill was ordered to be com- 
mitted on this day six months. At the same 
time, Mr. Cooper expressed his intention of 
b; m'ing on, before the close of the session, 
some measure to give effect to the material pro- 
visions contained m the present bill. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Monday , May 5. 

The Window Duty Bill was committed, and 
other bills were forwarded in their respective 
stages. 

HOUSE OF commons: 

Monday , May 5. 

London Tithe Bill.] Sir W . Curtis moved 
the second reading of a bill which had been in- 
troduced for the purpose of providing specific 
annual stipends, in lieu of tithes, to be raised by 
rates, in such parishes within the city of Lon- 
don as were not destroyed by the great "fire 
in 1666 . — Several petitions had been presented 
against the bill, which were ordered to lie on 
the table till it came to be read a second time. 

Dr. PhiUimore now rose, and objected to the 
bill, as being repugnant to every principle of 
sound policy and justice. He recalled to the 
recollection of the House, that, in the 32a of 
Henry VIII, an act was passed, entitled “ An 
Act for Tithes for London,” the preamble of 
which expressly stated, that it was “ for ap- 
peasing the contentions, strifes, and variances, 
which had risen and grown within the city of 
London, and the liberties of the same, bitween 
the parsons, vicars, and curates of the said city, 
and the citizens and inhabitants of the same, 
for and concerning the payment of tithes, obla- 
tions, and other duties, within the said city and 
liberties.” The act then stated, that as wdl the 
said paisons, vicars, and cutates, as the said 
citizens and inhabitants, had compromised, mA 
put themselves to stand to such order 99d 
decree, touching the premises, as shofild he 
made by the Archbishop of Cantei bury, the 
Lord Chancellor of England, the Lord Ttafr.j 
surer, the Loid President of* the Council, ffeft 1 
Chief Justice of England, the Chief Justice, of 
the Common Bench, the Chief Baron of die 
Exchequer, and the other persons therein j 
named, “fora Anal end and conclusion to he j 
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had and made touching the preitusea for ever.” and 23d Charles II, an act was made, entitled 
u And to the intent to have a full peace and “ An Act for the better settlement of the main- 
perfect end between the said parties, their heirs tenance of the parsons, vicars, and curates, in 
and successors, touching jthe said tithes, obla- the parishes of the city of London, burnt by the 
tions, and other duties for ever,” it was enacted, late dreadful fire there the preamble of which 
“ That such end, order, and direction, as should states, that “ whereas the tithes' in the city of 
be made, decreed, and concluded by die fore- London were levied and paid with great inequa- 
named archbishop, lords, and knights, or any lity, and are, since the late dreadhil fire there, 
six of them, before the^rst day o F March then in the rebuilding of the same, by taking away 
next ensuing, of, for, and concerning the pay- of some houses, altering the foundations of 
ments of the tithes, oblations, and other duties many, and the new erecting of o tilers, so dis- 
within ’the said city, and the liberties of the ordered, that in case they should not for the 
same, and enrolled m the King’s High Court of time to come be reduced to a certainty, many 
Chancery of record, shall stand, remain, and be controversies and suits of law might thence 
as an act of Parliament, and should bind as well arise.” It was therefore enacted, that the tithes 
all citizens and inhabitants of the said city and of the several parishes, or sums of money in lieu 
liberties for the time being, as the said parsons, of tithes, should be according to the several 
vicars, curateq, and their successors for ever, sums set against the respective parishes, whose 
according to the effect, purport, and intent of churches had been demolished, or in part con- 
the said order and decree so to be made and en- sumed ; and it was also enacted, that if any 
rolled.” In pursuance of this act, a decree was variance or doubt should happen to arise about 
made on the 24th day of February, 1545, that any sum so assessed as aforesaid, then, upon 
the citizens and inhabitants of the said city of complaint made by the party aggrieved to the 
London, and liberties of the same, for the time Lora Mayor and Court of Aldermen of the said 
being, should yearly, without fraud or covin, city, within fourteen days after notice given to 
fbr ever, pay their tithes to the parsons, vicars, the party assessed, of such assessment made, 
and curates of the said city, and their successors the said Lord Mayor and Court of Aldermen, 
for the time being, after the rate following : — Of summoning as well the party aggrieved, as the 
every 10/. rent by the fear, of all and eveiy others that made the assessment, should hear 
house and houses, shops, warehouses, cellars, and determine the same in a summary way, and 
stables, and every of them within the said city the judgment by them given should be final and 
and liberties of tne same, 1 6%d.: and of every without appeal: and in any parish or parishes 
20 /. rent by the year, 2s. 9d. y and so above the where any impropriations were, the impropria- 
rent of 20/. by the year, ascending from lOj. to tors should pay and allow what really and bond 
10/., according to the rate aforesaid. And it fide they had used, and ought to pay to the re- 
was also decreed, (among other matters,) that if spective incumbents at any time before the fire ; 
any variance, controveisy, or strife, should and the same should be esteemed and computed 
thereafter arise in the said city for non-payment as part of the- maintenance of such insumbent, 
of any tithes : or if any variance or doubt arose notwithstanding that act, or any clause, matte; # 
upon the true knowledge or division of any rent or thing therein contained. Thu. act, therc- 
or tithes, within the liberties of the said city, or fore, was a particular act, growing out of neces- 
of any extent or assessment thereof, or if any sity, and was limited to that necessity. The 
doubt arose upon any other thing contained former act, and the decree made thereupon, had 
within that decree ; then, upon complaint made settled ail disputes between the clergy of Lon- 
by the party grieved, to the Mayor of the city don and their respective parishioners. This 
of London for the time being, the said Mayor, decree, he repeated, had been duly enrolled, 
by the advice of counsel, should call the parties and courts of justice had ever since governed 
before him, and make a final end in the same, their decisions according to its purport. For 
with costs to be awarded by the discretion of these feast ns, he should certainly feel it his 
the said Mayor and his assistants, according to duty to move, that the bill be read a second 
the intent and purport of the said decree. And time on this day six months, 
if the said Mayor should not moke an end Sir J . Shaw observed,, that there had been 
thereof within two months after complaint, nothing but disputes between the clergy and 
then the Lord Chancellor of England for the their parishioners from time immemorial. He 
time being, upon complaint to him made within entered into the hardship suffered by some of 
three months then next following, should m4ke | the citizens of London under the existing law ; 
an end of the same, with such cofts to be awarded! and contended that the present bill would .pre- 
as should be thought convenient, according to I vent the recurrence of sue!) disputes, 
the purport of the said decree. This decree Sir IV. Scott said, that the present bill was 
was afterwards enrolled in the High Court of at variance with every principle of law and 
Chancery. What, then, did the motion of the justice. The decision of the arbitrators ap- 
hon. baronet (air W. Curtis) go to ? It went to pointed agreeably to the statute of Henry the 
repeal a law which had been the established law 8th, had been duly enrolled and acted on from 
for nearly three centuries past. After the fire that time to the present. The law was formed 
qf the city of London, that is to say, in the 22d on the express application of the parties con- 
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cemed. The property now attempted to be public. By the 43d of Eliz. Lords of’Maaora 
called in question was guarded and fenced by were restrained from taking fines, amounting to 
ns strong security as there could be around more than two years* purchase, who had png* 
any property whatever. Part of it was in the viously a right to fines ’uncertain# He should 
hands of lay impropriators, and could not be therefore vote for a committee tq inquire into 
considered as differing from any other property, the merits of the case. 

The present bill was neither more nor lees than Mr, Gordon * said, if persons had purchased 
telling the lav impropriators and incumbents, that tenements without in qu iring into the claims fbjr 
they were in future to be shut out from all courts tithes which might baPnade upon them, tjiat 
of justice, and to be entirely at the mercy of th< neglect 'should not operate to destroy the right 
magistrates of the city of London, persons for of the tithe-holder. This was not like 4qe 
whom he had the greatest respect, but who act of the 42 Eliz. a measure affecting the 
would be acting as judges in their own cause. whol$ of the kingdom, but a local bill, which 
Mr. Alderman Atkins instanced ’the case of might be drawn into precedent to the ity- 
one parish, the half of which was in Middlesex jury of other holders of tithes. If a modus was 
and paid only iso/, a year, whereas the other pretended to be established, or if the registrar 
half, in the city of London, paid upwards of tion of the award under the statute of Henry 
4 ,ooo/. a } ear. He contended that this was not VIII. were disputed, those were questions to be 
the first tune Pailiament had interfered between settled in a couit of law. It was remarkable 
the cleigy of London and their parishioners, that two parishes were omitted in the schedule 
In many of the parishes the* citizens were la- of the bill, one of which, he understood, waa the 
bouiing under the severest privations. property of the city of London. ( Hear .) 

Sir J. Graham opposed the hill, and said, tbai Sir IV. Curtis explained. The two parishes 
the payment in lieu of tithes was not a tax, but an omitted in the schedule, were not the property 
undivided seventh part of the property. The of the City, but of Christ’s and Bartholomew's 
tact was, that at present the lay impropriators Hospitals. The reason they were omitted was, 
and incumbents did not exact the full amount that they exacted only 2j</ t instead of 2f.9d* 
of theii rights, for instead of receiving 2 j. 9 d. in the pound, 
which they were entitled to, they did not The House divided — 

receive more on the average than 10 d. in the For the second reading . f t . 21 

pound. They would, however, be very much Against it ,146 

in the wrong, after what had passed, if they did Majority against the Bill , , — 125 

not lew the uttei most farthing. Themqstvexa- Scotch Madhouse*. Bill.] Lord Binning 
tious opposition had been made to the fair claims said, that owing to some objections to this bill, 
foi tithes, and many persons in the city had he wished it to be read a second time, to bp 
entered into long suits with the tithe-holders, printed, and to stand over, 
at the same time- boasting that they supported The bill was read a second time, and com* 

the expenses out of the interest of the arrears nutted for the 2sd of May, 

winch they withheld. Finance Report.] The House having re- 

Mr. But trrwo rth had hcaid it remarked, that solved itself into a Committee to consider die 
propci ty in London had been purchased under First Report of the Committee of Finance, 
the contemplation of the payment of 2 j. 9//. in Mr. D. Gilbert rose and said, that he had al- 
thc pound. The contrary was the fact. He ways been adverse to the existence 6 f those 
had some years ago purchased freehold pio- blemishes in our system to which this Report 
peity in trie city of London, and lie then cferred, and, therefore he had voted for their 
paid a small commutation in lieu of tithes ; ibolition upon both the Bills brought forward 
— a bhoit time after, the church w.u den pur- by his hon. friend (Mr. Bankes), He di$ap* 
chased the impiopiiuiion for 4,ooo/. and de- proved not only of the existence of sinecures, 
nianded a rate, winch if it had been paid, would but of the arrangement of those offices from 
have produced 4 , 000 /. a ) ear. lie should sup- which, while they were entirely executed by 
poit the bill, hoping the House would not allow deputy, the principals derived considerable 
an obsolete act to be revived, which would oj>e- salaries. His disapprobation of sinecures rested 
rate so unjustly towards a large class of persons, upon what he conceived good grpunds — they 
Mr. IV. Smith said, that ro fai from its being were originally instituted through caprice, and 
tree that piopeity had been pui chased in con- when they fell in they were too often disposed 
templation of the payment of the high rate now of without any consideration for public services, 
demanded by the tithe-holders, he believed it They were also frequently granted in reversion, 
could be proved, that in no one instance had md thus a great abuse appeared to him to take 
this advanced rate ever been paid. Many per- dace not only in buithening the public but in 
sons had indeed purchased property in con- mpporting a system of favouritism. But another T 
templation of the foimer rate, which had con- md a material objection to sinecures arose pu t t 
tinued about the same from time immemorial, of the general understanding that’ the country. 
It was quite consistent with the oi dinary practice, was decidedly hostile to their existence, and 
of the Legislature to restrain extravagant rights this hostility was known not to have been en ‘ 
which might be set up to the annoyance of the' gendered by the circumstances of die present 
Vol. 1. D d 
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crisis, but to be of long, very long, duration. 
This hostility too, it must be recollected, was 
sanctioned by the decisions of that House upon 
the Bills brought forward by his hon. friend 
and both those bills were carried almost unani- 
mously. — Recollecting, then, those decisions, 
and considering the principles upon which 
they were grounded,^ dia not expect that 
any serious oppositiodlwould be made to the 
Report which he held in his hand. He was, 
however, given to understand, that some gen- 
tlemen disapproved altogether of the recom- 
mendation of the Report, while others thought 
that some additional offices should Be abolished. 
With regard to the former, he concurred with 
their opinion as to the respect due to the princi- 
ple of vested rights, but yet he could not admit 
that that principle applied to offices which, al- 
though originally of small amount, had afterwards 
from some casualty become pioductive of large 
salaries or emoluments ; nor was there any dev 1 a- 
tion from this principle proposed in the Report, 
which was meant to operate when the vested rights 
ceased to exist. Therefore the principle of vested 
rights was religiously preserved by this Report. 
But the Committee, in recommending the aboli- 
tion of sinecures, felt it their duty to propose 
some such substitute as should secure the means 
of a due reward for public services, by a system 
of pensions, which he did not think it necessary to 
detail, as the Report had been so long printed, 
and in the hands of every member. As to the 
course which he meant to pursue with a view to 
cairy the purposes of the Report into execution, 
he was led, upon consulting those who were 
best competent to judge, to pronose scveial 
bilh, rather than attempt to consolidate all the 
objects in one bill. Such a consolidation would 
indeed, as he understood, be impracticable, 
in consequence of the different nature of the 
several offices referred to. For instance,' the 
offices of the two Chief Justices in Eyre 
were quite sinecures; but some duties were 
attached to the office of Lord Warden of the 
Cinque Ports, as well as to that of Governor 
of the Isle of Wight, which duties, however, 
were performed by deputies. The former, 
therefore, should be abolished altogether, while, 
with respect to the two latter, it would be right 
to make some provision for the discharge of the 
duties annexed to them. The arrangement 
which the Report had in view would, he had 
no doubt, give genual satisfaction to the coun- 
try, although he was aware that no immediate 
saving could be effected. But although no 
immediate reduction of the public burthens would 
resultfrom the measures which the Report pro- 
posed, yet, the adoption of these measures would 
afford a good earnest of the dispcjjjjtion of Par- 
liament to satisfy the public mind, and to make 
every practicable effort for the reduction of the 
public expense ; and if those measures were ob- 
jected to, because their adoption would produce 
no immediate saving, he would say to those 
who made the objection, that they might on the 
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same principle object to the system of the Sink- 
ing Fund, because it did not immediately re- 
duce the public burthens, although it had a 
natural and inevitable tendency to produce that 
benefit. — The hon. member concluded with pro- 
posing that the Chairman should be instructed 
to move for leave'to bring in a bill for the “Abo- 
lition of the offices of Justices in Eyre/* 

Mr. Boswell said, that, as an humble but 
zealous individual, he implored the House to 
proceed with anxious and trembling steps in 
these measures. He had read the Report through- 
out, and felt constrained to imagine only two 
grounds for it : one was, the supposed gicat in- 
fluence of the Crown ; the other, that the state 
of the finances required some strong measure 
like this to indicate the disposition of Parlia- 
ment to economy. He believed, and would 
openly declare it, that the influence of the 
Crown was not too great. At no period of our 
history had it been less. It had gradually di- 
minished ever since 1782. He was satisfied 
there never was within those walls, a more in- 
dependent, or, to use an expression commonly 
applied to that subject, a more unmanageable 
Ilouse of Commons, ( Laughter ) ; and they 
were so, notwithstanding all the usual influence, 
and even the adventitious circumstances of a 
state of war, which had affected their election : 
any change .should, thcrefoie, be contemplated 
with much caution and considerable suspicion. 
Our political establishment was an intricate and 
complicated machine, which must not be wan- 
tonly touched or rashly altered. To the pi o- 
posed measure he objected farther, that it sub- 
stituted pensions for offices. He would submit, 
that a pension was by no means so gratify- 
ing to the feelings of any honourable man as an 
office hallowed by Jong custom. The saving 
proposed was i emote and insignificant ; half a 
generation must pass away before ahy saving 
could i evert to the public, and then it might, 
perhap-, amount to some such sum as 2,ooo/. ; 
while, on the other hand, penoions were to be 
granted lfter a long period of sei vice had been 
gone through. This was a veiv unsuitable 
mode of bestowing i ewanls. SuH y there wei e 
better wavs of ascertaining merit than time of 
service. Brilliant talents and splendid exi ition-> 
desei-ved and claimed reward independent! v of 
length of time in which they wen* displayed. 

I Gentlemen who would thus restrict rewaids did 
themselves great wrong. He would suppose, 
with reference to the lion, gentlemen on the 
other side, who *o strenuously and peisevenng- 
ly excited their great talents to promote the 
welfare of their country, that the Prince's eyes 
were suddenly opened (Lauvhtcr) to perceive 
the justice of their principles," and the meritori- 
ousness of thei.* conducts and would it not be 
extremely hard that his Royal Highness should 
be restrained for five years from bestowing any 
reward upon such merit? The tendency of this 
measure, so far as corruption was supposed to 
affect men's minds, would be to inorease that 
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corruption. It would influence them to cling to 
office, since the power of rewarding them was 
so much restricted. The effect of the measure, 
besides, in increasing the pension list, was most 
seriously objectionable. (The hon. gentleman 
here proceeded into a calculation, tnat when 
27,000 /. was reduced in sineebres, 160,000/. 
would be added to the pension list ; but objec- 
tions having been made by those near him to 
the accuracy of the calculation, he dropt that 
view of the subject.) He objected to the aboli- 
tion of Warden of the Cinque-Poits, because 
that office was suited to the dignity of gentle- 
men who had eminently served their country, 
and because he held a general control and super- 
intendence in the district of the Cinque-Ports. 
Buttheie was one office proposed to be abolished, 
which he, as a Scotchman, felt himself bound 
to suppoit and maintain. It was that of Lord 
Justice- General. This office was founded on 
statutes and principles that could not be chal- 
lenged. The act of Car. II. sec. 2. cap. 18. 
empowered the Lord Justice Clerk (that is, 
the cleik of the Lord Justice-General) and the 
other loids of justiciary, to judge in all matters 
criminal, and this superseded the necessity of 
the Lord Justice-General’s pi cscnce on all oc- 
casions. And the ai tides of the Union ex- 
plicitly recognized that office as one of the 
offices in Scotland that were to be continued. 
He was confident that every Scotchman would 
feel pride and satisfaction in the continuance of 
those offices that connected themselves with 
the independence of his country. He could not, 
theiefoie, consent to the proposed rvgulations 
of this high office ; for they, in fact, would 
make the Loid Justice-General walk into the 
Civil Couit, which was. just as absurd as if they 
had oidered Loid Ellenborough to go fiom the 
King’s Bench into the Court of Common Pleas. 
But lie would not object to ordering the noble 
duke (the Duke of Montrose) who luld that 
office, to preside in the court ; let that be done, 
if it was thought necessary : his objection was 
to the abolition of the office ; he would contend, 
that they were precluded bv the articles of the 
Union fiom ahiogating any office of that nature 
in Scotland. — He concluded by observing, that, 
humble as he was, he would most strenuously 
oppose the measuic in eveiy singe. 

Lord Castlereagh commenced by saying, 
that though he had on a former occasion, 
when a bill somewhat similar to the one 
now proposed went through the House, stated 
his objections to the principle and object of 
the measure, he was willing to give his sup- 
port to the bill now before them. He was 
one of those that distinguished between the old 
aystem of administration and the state of things 
that arose from the war. The power of the 
Crown, he would admit, had increased since 
the war began, but on the return of peace, 
when the war establishments were reduced, 
though things could not be restored to the state 
in which they were befoie 1792, the power of 
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the Crown had been more than proportionably 
diminished. He denied that the patronage of the 
Crown was excessive. It vsps not increased so 
much as the concurrent circumstances in the 
frame and action of society required. It was 
for this reason that he would give his support tQ 
the present measure, because it did not bear 
upon the influence of the Crown ; and it was on 
the same principle that m did not agree with 
the bill brought in by an hon. gentleman oppo- 
site (Mr. Bankes.) That bill went to augment 
the burdens of the country. According to the 
general scope and principles of that bill, when- 
ever 27,000/. were reduced of sinecures, 130,000/. 
were added to the burdens of the people. The 
proposed measure was not liable to any such ob- 
jections. It reduced sinecures on the death of 
their present holders, and thus recognized vested 
property ; a principle which was always to be 
held inviolable. It gave to the Crown power of 
immediate operation ; for when 2,000/. fell in, 
it was then allowed to grant rewards to those 
who should be found entitled to them. The hon. 
gentleman behind him (Mr. Boswell) had ob- 
jected, that the pension-list would be increased 
by this mode. This would not be the case. 
By no possibility of construction could it be 
contended that the pensions would amount to a 
sum approaching to the sum reduced. When 
42,000/. were withdrawn, it could not by any pos- 
sibility be found that more than 39,000/. should 
be given 3way in pensions. These 39,000/. 
had also to be reduced according to the number 
of persons who may have died in the mean time, 
and also according to the number of persons who 
may return again to office ; so that a large por- 
tion of this sum must always be, as it were, in 
abeyance. Upon viewing all the aspects of 
this branch of the subject, the presumption 
was, that above 30,000/. would never be be- 
stowed in pensions according to this plan. Be- 
yond this part the hon. gentleman -did not 
seem to have read the Report. The pensions 
were to be in a progressive scale in point of 
time ; so that in 12 years, only the sixth part 
of the money that w as to fall in would be given 
in pensions, as none could be bestowed tiff two 
yeais had elapsed. Upon these giounds, he 
thought one objection he had entertained against 
the bill formerly introduced upon this subject 
was removed, as the amount of pensions was 
bi ought under some regulation, and a minor scale 
of pensions was adopted, while the lapse of time 
aftei leaving office was greater. Another great 
objection he had felt to the measure, as proposed 
by the hon. g* ntfeman opposite, (Mr. Burke, )was 
•tlie false notion it seemed to countenance, that 
any material j elief could be afforded to the pub- 
lic by the abolition or sinecures. A gross delu- 
sion had been most industriously propagated 
on this subject. He was sure the hon. gentle- 
man had not contributed to that delusion : but 
it was studiously inculcated, that sinecures were 
the source of great burdens to the public. Now 
the whole amount bi sinecures did not exceed 
D d 2 
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loo’ooo/. Suppose all these were swept away, 
and those most essential branches of adminis- 
tration connected with this support were abo- 
lished, it could not bear essentially upon the 
state of the country, or relieve the burdens of 
the people. What amount could really be 
reduced by the present measure he could 
not estimate ; but it was not liable to the 
same objections, inaimuch as it did not pro- 
fess to relieve pressing burdens by the abo- 
lition of sinecures. With respect to the pa- 
tronage of the Crown, it would indeed be a 
strong objection to the measure if it were ad- 
verse to the influence of the Crown, and pro- 
posed any effectual restriction upon it. It would 
be a strong objection, if it merely went to 
abolish sinecures ; for then the public would be 
deprived of a most powerful means of exciting 
and stimulating great and beneficial exertions. 
But since he formerly opposed a similar mea- 
sure, motives had grown up which induced 
him to give his suppoit to the abolition of 
sinecures. Industrious and corrupt exertions 
were made to delude the public upon this sub- 
ject, and they were made to suppose, that if 
sinecures were abolished, distress would instant- 
ly vanish, and relief would be effectually ob- 
tained. There was a general impression and 
delusion, that certain offices occasioned all the 
distress and difficulty of the country. This de- 
lusion was connected only with the ultimate and 
insulated effects of a principle most sound and 
just in itself : but the delusive impression was 
by no means regulated bv or made commensu- 
rate with the extent of its pretended cause. 
Certain offices had, indeed, through long con- 
tinuance and change of circumstances, become 
overgrown. The principle was good, but long 
continuance produced circumstances that re- 
quired some reform. There were two, or at 
most, three of this kind. These he had alluded 
to at the beginning of the session ; and the 
voluntary resignation of an honourable and 
disinterested nobleman had relieved this ques- 
tion of difficulties that could not easily be re- 
moved. He, therefore, congratulated the gen- 
tleman opposite upon the success of his measures, 
and the abolition of all sinecures. At any rate, 
there was such a distaste for sinecures, that the 
abolition was salutary, and would go to destroy 
the rooted objections of many, andthe delusion 
of the public ; and it would gratify a portion of 
virtuous feeling in the nation, since feeling 
gentlemen haa entertained a distaste ( a laugh) 
tor sinecures. It was veiy desirable to cor- 
rect the false expectations spread respecting 
this subject, and the present measure would 
have that effect. It would not be a great 
saving; but, sinecures being bad in piinciplc, 
it would operate as a cure* to th<4mpression and 
delusion that had gone abioad. Upon those 
grounds the measure would lme his best and 
most effectual suppoit. With respect to econo- 
my, the measure could not effect much in that 
view; but it would afford a satisfactory pledge 
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that every thing practicable was done for the 
relief of public burdens. If the House of Parlia- 
ment supported and sanctioned this measure, it 
would dispel the wide-spread and mischievous 
delusions that prevailed. This was the great 
and decisive recommendation of the measure. 
As to time being made the criterion of services 
to be rewarded with pensions, he thought that 
time prevented the operation of favour and the 
suspicion of its operation. Eminent services 
were entitled to reward independently of time of 
service, yet even these could not often be ascer- 
tained without a considerable space of time for 
their display. In services of a ministerial nature, 
time was necessary to entitle them to reward ; 
the qualifications were to be estimated either by 
time or at discretion. It was far better to make 
time of service the criterion, than to leave it to 
discretion. He was ready to admit that there 
was nothing to be deprecated more than a sys- 
tem of pensions ; but he could not believe that 
there could exist any species of suspicion that 
honouiable and cultivated minds, that had risen 
to office through the most arduous course of 
labour and duty, would be swayed by the pros- 
pect of any little reward they might be judged 
entitled to when they quitted office. The most 
eminent public services were not thus rewarded 
at once. Two years was the shortest period of 
seivice that could be found entitled to a pension. 
Under all the difficulties— -for he felt that, fiom 
the sentimental tone of mind {a laugh) of gentle- 
men upon this subject, there were difficulties 
attending it : yet upon the whole he would gi\e 
it his best support. The measure was judiciously 
framed as to the amount and distribution of the 
money. There was liberality towards the Crown 
in affording means of rewarding services. There 
was economy towards the public as it abolished 
sinecure offices. He would assure the lion, 
gentleman opposite (Mr. Bankes) that his bill 
was carefully consulted in drawing up the pre- 
sent bills, and adopted so far as the objections 
he had already mentioned pemiitted ; he, there- 
fore, again congratulated the hon. gentleman on 
his success. He most anxiously hoped, and 
he would say for all his hon. col leagues, that 
they most anxiously hoped, that this measure 
would n,. ret with the approbation and support of 
that House. The great objects to be attained 
were, the regulation of pensions by the sanction 
of the Legislature, the purification of public opi- 
nion from the ppison infused into it by aitful and 
mischievous misrepresentations ; the legislature, 
by its authority, would protect the public mind 
from the insidious delusion which was practised 
upon it. lie was aware that the original im- 
pression was not easily effaced, yet the interpo- 
sition of Parliament, by such a measure as the 
present, would affect the public mind, and 
counteract the progress of the poison with 
which it was infected. Upon these grounds 
the measure would have every support in his 
power. 

Mr. J . P, Grant had heard the hon. chairman. 
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lie had heaitf another hon. gentleman, and he ture ; so that we might be informed of our. real 
had heard the noble lord, with every attention situation, and be enabled to judge what reduc- 
in his power ; but he entertained a widely dif- tions were indispensably necessary. Instead, of 
ferent opinion from them all on this subject. that, we had a recommendation or the reduction 
He must give the noble lord credit for good of small sinecure offices, and, together with 
fortune, in naving got the measure reduced into that, the army estimates. He supposed in the 
such a convenient form ; but he could not con- next Report we should have the ordnance eati- 
gratulate the hon. gentleman near him, in the mates, and, in a third Repoit, the navy estimates, 
success of his bill ; far less could he congratu- Was it this that the country, was it this that 
late him on the satisfaction this measure would Parliament, was it this that any reasonable per- 
give to the country. It would afford no degree son expected ? Was the expectation of any 
of satisfaction to any independent mind in that one satisfied with this Report? He would ap- 
House, or to any intelligent individual in the peal to the noble lord if this was the measure 
nation. Least of all could he congratulate the proposed at the beginning of the session, at 
House or tiie country upon the reasons by least the measure he led the House to expect 
which the noble lord suppoited the measure, as the result of the investigation. He would 
and the degree of support he gave to it. Its le- ask the noble lord il the committee were 
commendations were, that it did not in the not appointed to inquire into the income and 
slightest degree affect the influence of the expenditure of the country, and not to spend 
Crown ; th.it it effected no economy, though their time in the way that they had done ? 
tlu* was the most important consideration at the They had been going over the ground that 
present period. What then were the motives other committees had trod before them ; and 
that induced the noble lord to give it his support? recommending paltry savings instead of eXecut- 
Why, because the measure was adapted to the ing the business intrusted to them. He(Mr.G.) 
poisoned public mind. It was not by reason, by could not forget that other committees had been 
aigument, by conviction, or any such means, appointed for the purpose, and nearly in the 
that the poisoned mind of the public was to be words of the appointment of this committee; 
cured. The noble lord went willingly along but tile course they pursued was very different, 
with prejudices which he represented as perm- and much more praiseworthy. They took into 
oous, and gladly availed himself of the poisoned their consideration the whole state or our finan- 
fceling that existed m the nation. He must cial affairs, they made extensive inquiries and 
therefore congratulate the noble lord; he was luminous reports, and bi ought the situation of 
the only person in the nation entitled to congra- the count i v fully before the J louse. There was 
tulation. He was the more decidedly of this a committee appointed, believed, in 1786, 
opinion, when he recollected the purposes for that pioduceda Report in the course of a fort- 
which the committee had been appointed. It night; and another in 1791, that brought the 
was, if he had not misconceived the object, (for first-fiuits of its inquiries before the House in a 
he had not been in the House at the time), to month. IIow different was the conduct and 
ascertain the state of our income and expendi- cliai actor of the present committee! It had 
ture, in order to recommend the best measures now sat for three months, and all the evidence 
to be adopted in the frightful situation into that it had given of" its activity and usefulness 
which die country had fallen. At the first pait was this paltry Report. What were the objects 
of the session the noble lord hurried forward, so that it professed to have in view, and how had 
that he supei seded on the occasion the gentle- it executed them? In comparing its conduct 
man who was naturally expected to take die with its instructions, it was remarkable that it 
lead, to institute a committee to inquire into the began at the latter end of its commission. It 
••ircuinstanees of our situation, and to devise was appointed, in the words of die order, tQ 
.mine mode oi relief. The estimates of the year “ inquire into and to state the income and ex- 
were hist session found inadequate to the per* pendiiure of the United Kingdom, for the year 
nianent establishment proposed, lie had him- ending the 5th of January, 1817, and also to 
self, aftei a minute calculation, found the defici- consider and state die probable income and ex* 
ency to be upwards of 18 millions. This state- pen di ture for the years ending the 5th of Ja- 
ment the Chancellor of the Exchequer did not nuary, 1818 and 1819, and to report the same, 
venture to contradict: he did not venture to together with their observations; and also to 
express any opinion of the incorrectness of such consider what farther measures may be adopted 
a representation. Now, then, came the investi- for thu relief of the country from any part of the- 
gation into the difficulties and resources of the said expenditure.” Forgetting that the former 
country. Three months, wanting three days, had part of its instruction was the most important, 
the committee been occupied with this subject, this committee began with recommending the 
and the result of their long and painful investi- abolition of a few sinecures, which had already 
gation was this report / Here was their first- been inquired into by former commissions ana 
born, after a long period of gestation and many embraced in a former bill of abolition. He 
throes ! What, he would ask, had they a right would not go into observations on all the office? 
to expect after so long an investigation ? First mentioned in the Report, but he could not help 
of all, a balance of our income and expendi- alluding to a few, and the reasons stated for 
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dealing with them as the committee had done 
The first two sinecures that attracted notic< 
were the two Chief Justiceships in Eyre, noitl 
and south of the Trent ; and the ground oi 
which their abolition was recommended wai 
very icmarkable. The committee did not con 
descend to give a reason for their opinion an 
advice: th.y merely said, that the view whicl 
the committee have taken of those offices is, 
that they may be abolished. (A laugh.) Con 
ceiving that this absence of all icasons was i 
veiy good reason for abolishing the Justiceship! 
in Eyre, the committee proceeded to the E': 
chequer, and leport that reasons of a like natui 
exist for abolishing the office of the auditor an* 
the four tellers. It had been before stated ir 
Parliamentary Reports, that the Auditoiship o 
the Exchequer was an important office, for dis- 
charging the duties of which it might be neces 
sary to provide in some other way, if the office 
was abolished ; but this committee did not hesi 
tate about the matter. They decided that th 
Justiceships in Eyre ought to be abolished with 
out assigning a reason foi the measure; and then 
repoited that, for the same leason, the office 
of Auditor of the Exchequer ought not longc, 
to remain. ( A lough.) r i he Waidtnship of th 
Cinque -poits, and the Governorship of the Isl 
of Wight, next came under the review of th< 
committee, and weie recommended to be abo 
lished for the same leasons — that is, the view o 
the committee was that they weie to be abolish- 
ed : this view composed the reason why the 
Exchequer offices weie to be abolished, and 
then this reason again became u iuIc for the 
rest. {Hear, and a laugh.) The committee in 
theii investigations then pioceeded to the second 
Joint Paymaster of the Ai my, and i ccommended 
its abolition, because “ it was who!l\ inefficient 
and useless with regard to all the duties belong- 
ing to the army.” Hcie a* last there was some- 
thing like a satisfactory aason given foi the re- 
commendation of the committee. The inutility 
to the public sen ice of a plate of emolument 
seemed to be sufficient grounds for its disconti- 
nuance. Having fountf out a reason at lost, 
however, they canied it too far, and recom- 
mended, as a matter of course, the abolition of 
the Deputy Paymastei -general. Tins did not 
by any means follow, for a light hon. iiicnd of 
his (Mr. Tierney) had lately recommended the 
abolition of a piincipal office, (third Secietary), 
though he had no objections to the continuance 
of the deputy or acting officer. The committee 
had recommended the abolition of one of the 
joint Paymasters -general of the Army, because 
to one of them there was no duty to be per- 
formed ; but they afterwards relaxed in the ap- 
plication of this principle, and retained two joint 
postmasters-general for Englamfand Ireland; 
for this good reason, because this office did not 
appear to your committee to rome under the 
general description of those offices which form 
the sutycct of this Report. (A laugh.) Surely 
the same reason which made it inexpedient to 
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continue two joint paymasters-general of the 
army, applied equally to the abolition of one 
of the postmaster s-general, where a greater 
saving might be effected with as slight a detri- 
ment to the public service. — The hon. gentle - 
man next adverted to the offices n commended 
to be abolished in Scotland. The office of 
Keeper of the Privy Seal was to be continued at 
a satai y of 1,000/. ; but no reason was stated for 
ill is iccommendation, except the pleasure of the 
committee. There could be no ground given 
why this useless and expensive sinecure should 
be retained. Whatever reasons existed for 
abolishing the rtst applied equally to this. He 
the n came to the office of Lord Justice-general 
of Scotland, to the abolition of which an hon. 
gentleman (Mr. Boswell) had strongly objected ; 
but he (Mr. G.) saw no teasons for his alaim, as 
the dignity was not to be lost, but united with 
its lank, title, and piivileges to the office of Pre- 
sident of the Court of Session. In going to 
Ireland he could not but admiie the manner in 
which the sinecures there weie disposed of. 
T he offices of no less than four officci s, namely, 
of the Suiveyoi -Genual of Ciown Lands, of 
the Kec per of the Rtcoids of Bnmingham Town, 
of the Keeper of the Records of Pailiament, 
and of the Cleik of the Paper-office, weie to be 
executed by a public building. ( Hiar , and a 
laugh.) “ These offices (says the Report) may 
be tiansfoned to the building which has been 
constiucted for the custody of the public lecords 
of Ireland.” The building was heie to supersede 
the sinecuiists, (a laugh), by the recommenda- 
tion of this economical committee. — The hon. 
gentleman then btated the sums that might 
be saved by cunying into effect the aboli- 
Lions recommended by the committee, as com- 
pared with the expenditure to be incuned by 
the pensions to be created by the lecommenda- 
tion of die same committee. The whole savings, 
making allowance for the payment of deputies 
in offices where the deputy was to be continued, 
would .mount to only 51,171/.: and in lieu of 
this meins of rewinding public seiuce, il it 
were taken away, the committee recommended 
the substitution of a pension list, which would 
cost 45?, ooo/. Out of this small saving of 9000/., 
he w much, he would ask, would remain to the 
public after the lemunerations that would be 
given by the Treasury p Nothing would, in fact, 
be effected but a small saving in Ii eland, and 
that would only take place after the death of 
120 persons. Thus the public would be be- 
nt fitted by the measure advised by the com- 
mittee 40)000/., at the expiration of the existing 
ntercsts of 120 individuals ; allowing that they 
died out in 40 years. At the arrival of that 
period our situation would be so much bettered; 
but, in the mean time, at the end of the two 
first years, 9000/. might be given in pensions ; at 
the end of four years, 1 8,000/. ; and so on till we 
arrived at 12 years from this, when the system 
would be in full operation, and when, conse- 
quently! 39,000 /. or 41,000/. would be given 
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away in pensions. (Hear, hear J He would 
leave the country to judge of this species of 
economy. {Hear, hear*)— Adverting to the ques- 
tion of the influence of the Crown* the non. 
gentleman could not but say, that it had in- 
creased, and ought to be diminished. Its acti- 
vity had been strikingly manifested within these 
lew years. He was desirous not to see it far- 
ther extended. It was unfortunately not now 
confined to Parliament, but was diffused over 
all parts of the country. {Hear, hear .) He was 
not desirous of currying favour with the people, 
flattering their prejudices, or pretending to yield 
to their unreasonable demands, when their minds 
were poisoned, as had been the avowed object 
of a noble lord to night ; but he would say, and 
he said it with perfect conviction, that he be- 
lieved them generally right when no means 
were employed to delude them ; and that their 
conclusions might be relied on as those of truth 
and justice, so far as their knowledge of facts 
extended. They had called for economy and 
retrenchment ; and their voice ought to be at- 
tended to. They should be undeceived as to 
their situation and the arts employed to mislead 
them. They should be told that an incapable 
government, which had brought the country to 
the verge of national bankruptcy, did not de- 
serve to regain their lost confidence and esteem 
by pietending to yield to their prayers, and in- 
stead of substantial, universal, and rigorous eco- 
nomy, claiming their praise for a paltry saving 
of a few thousands. {Hear, hear .) Instead of 
entitling the Administration to any ciedit, the 
present measure was, in his opinion, sufficient 
to excite a prejudice against it. (Hear, hear.) 
Any man who looked at the finances of the 
countiy would see sufficient cause of alarm, 
which this paltiy measure would do nothing to 
remove. lie knew that there were reductions 
proposed ; he knew that the estimates were 
cui tailed, but still there was a great defalcation 
in the revenue to meet the expenditure. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had last year taken, 
in the wa^s and means, the surplus of the con- 
solidated fund at thiee millions; but instead of 
realizing this surplus, there was this year a de- 
ficit of more than three millions and a half. 
The only disposable icvenue for the service of 
the year was the land and malt tax, and other 
items, that would not amount to more than six 
millions. He need scaicely say any thing more 
to shew the deplorable state of our finances, 
than that the whole of the national income was 
not much more than sufficient to pay the in- 
terest of our debt, without leaving any thing for 
the support of our establishment, or the pay- 
ment of civil services ; that our taxes could not 
be increased with any kind of exertion ; and 
that tlie people were scarcely able to support 
their present burdens. (Hear, hear.) Was he 
asking too much, therefore, when he besought 
them *to pause and consider what they were 
doing ?— when he asked the House not to intrust 
the examination of the public accounts with •* 
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committee who had yet proceeded not a step in 
heir duty, and would only delude the country 
oy bringing in bills at the end of the session, when 
the House was thin, and measures could not 
be deliberately examined. He was not disposed 
>o despair of the country if its Government were 
n abler hands. {Loud cries of hear on the Oppo- 
sition benches,) Thisincapable Government should 
know, that there have existed examples ( of a 
jrovci nment successful in its foreign measures, 
and apparently prosperous, which nad yet the 
canker of decay in its vitals, and was fast nast&n- 
ng to ruin. {Hear, hear.) A Government whose 
jxpenditure was so disproportioned to its income 
as ours was at present, was in a state of great 
danger, and could only be freed from it by a 
radical change of measures. — The hon. gentle- 
man begged pardon of the House for extending 
his observations to such a length, and thanked it 
or the indulgence with which he was heard. 
f Hear, hear, hear.) 

Lord Castlereagh explained. The honour- 
able gentleman seemed to have misunderstood 
him, both with regard to what he said on the 
influence of the Crown, and the extent of the 
saving that would be effected by the measures 
recommended by the Committee. 

Mr. Huskisson was at a loss to see, how those 
who supported the foimer sinecure bills could 
oppose this. {Hear.) He thought the hon. and 
learned gentleman (Mr. Grant), whose speech 
was so cheered by his fi iends on the other side, 
and who now, for the fiist time after the Easter 
recess, came to attend his duty in Parliament, 
was not just the person who would have come 
forwaid to accuse the committee of slowness in 
heir motions, or negligence in their functions. 
{Hear, hear , on the Ministerial benches.) It was, 
however, probably a wise policy to put the hon. 
md learned gentleman in the front rank on tills 
occasion : it was not probably convenient for 
bis friends, who were present on former discus- 
sions, to occupy the ground which he now as- 
sumed. {Hear, hear.) He (Mr. II.) remembered 
when a light hon. gentleman (Mr. Tierney), 
whom he aid not now see in his place, recom- 
mended the very thing which his hon. and 
learned friend had now reprobated; and ex- 
pressed a fear that that would be done which 
his hon. friend now censured the committee for 
not doing. {Hear.) He recollected when that 
right hou. gentleman said, that a finance com- 
mittee on such an occasion would be of no use 
— it would merely attend tvj some matters of 
figures, and that the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer would come to it with papers and accounts 
in his pockets, which would not fail to receive 
its sanction. That right hon. gentleman there- 
fore recommended the committee to begin with ' 
useless offices {hear, hear) ; to look into them 
and abolish them first. He had not only <dbn& 
so, but he had been seconded by the voice ofthe 
country. Some hundreds of petitions wetelaid 
on the table of the House, the burden of Whose 
complaint was sinecures. To them were traced 
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B U the calamities which the country endured, 
find all the corruption which the petitioners re- 
probated. (Hear 9 heart heart from the Minis- 
terial benches .) He would only refer the hon. 
and leaped gentleman to the petitions that had 
been laid on the table of the House, as he was 
not present himself to hear them read. The 
public mind had been poisoned on the subject of 
61 ‘necures. The committee, therefore, to coun- 
teract this delusion, began with sinecures* They 
did notenter into all the detoils of* office, because 
former committees had by their reports rendered 
this unnecessary. They did not consider the 
history of those places, for instance, what were 
their former duties, why the duties had fallen 
off, or the emoluments become disproportioned 
to the payment of the labour they enjoined. 
The learned gentleman had criticised the Report 
in a style of pleasantry which he thought en- 
tirely misapplied, from an inadvertence to this 
circumstance. The hon. and learned gentleman 
shewed that he had not much studied the re- 
ports to which he refened, otherwise he would 
nave seen the irrelevancy of his observations. 
Had the honourable and learned gentleman 
quoted the Report fairly, some of his criticisms 
would have been spared. Instead of stopping 
at *the words, u the view that your committee , 
have token of the offices of Chief Justice in Eyre 
is, that they may be abolished,” he should have 
read on, and he would have found it ^dded, 
“ without detriment to the public service.” (A 
laugh on the Opposition benches.) This whimsi- 
cal reason given for abolishing four offices in 
Ireland was produced by a similar omission in 
the quotation. The officers were not to be 
transferred to the building ; but die documents 
that were under charge of these officers, by 
which their places might be abolished. ( A 
laugh.) — The right hon. gentleman then advei ted 
to the question of figures. The hon. and learned 
gentleman had separated the offices of England, 
Ireland, Scotland, and the colonies : whereas, in 
speaking of the saving to the public, they should 
have been mentioned together, and the amount 
of their talaries given. He would mention, that 
in Scotland the saving would be greater by the 
revisions of this Report, than by the bill of his 
on. friend (Mr. BankesI on tne other side. 
The offices were to be reduced as much as they 
could be, consistendy with adue regard to the Ar- 
ticles of the Union. It appeared more consistent 
to join the tide and privileges of the Lord Justice 
General to the office of Lord President than to 
consolidate it with that of King’s Remembiancer, 
as was proposed by his hon. Friend’s bill. The 
opposition of the hon. gentleman beside him 
(Mr. Boswell) seemed more natural than that of 
the hon. arid learned gentleman (Mr. Grant). 
The Report was important, not soamuch from 
its aavirig to the public purse, but its tendency 
to reiqove public prejudices, and to counteract 
the iriaKgnant poison which had been infused 
into the public mind* It surprised him how any 
l*e who advocated popular wishes or feelings 
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could oppose it. The measures it recommended 
were more restrictive than had ever appeared in 
any former bill. Formerly the pension list 
might be carried to 150,000/.: now by the pro- 
visions of this Report, itcould not exceed 42 , 000 /. 
Thus restricted was the principle of profusion 
and waste. ( Heart hear.) Net er did any former 
plan so limit the means of remuneration to pub- 
lic services. He (Mr, H.) would not enter into 
the general subject of finance. ( Hear, heart 
j from the Opposition benches •) The documents 
! could not come into the hands of the committee 
till the 5 tli of April, and consequently the defi- 
ciency of the Consolidated Fund this year could 
not previously have become a subject of atten- 
tion. What purpose would it have answered 
for the committee to have sent in a Report filled 
with accounts of the public debt, and fixed 
charges, which could be as well learned from 
documents on the table as from these reports ? 
They weic examining the estimates where a 
saving might be made, convinced that nothing 
could have been gained by a bare statement of 
revenue. The army estimates would be before 
the House on Wednesday, and by them it would 
be seen how the committee had been employed. 
It had been said by the hon. and learned gentle- 
man, that the estimates last year were stoted by Mi- 
nisters to be calculated on a peace establishment. 
This he denied : it had always been denied on 
the side of the House to which he belonged, as 
often as it had been repeated on the other. Our 
expenditure and income could not be stated till 
the estimates were examined ; so that the con- 
duct of the committee was not so preposterous 
as the hon. and learned gentleman wished to 
make it appear. ( Heart hear.) 

Sir J. Newport complained that the select 
committee had sat from the 8th of February to 
the 27th of March, and had done nothing more 
at last than copy the provisions of* a bill intro- 
duced bv the hon. member for Corfe-Castle. 
The suggestion itself, of one Paymaster as suffi- 
cient for Ireland, had been before made by that 
honourable member, and was to be found amongst 
the reconnut ndations of a former parliamentary 
commission. So inaccurate was the wording of 
the Repoi t, that insti ad of appearing to be a wor k 
of time and 1 ibour, it bore all the marks of haste 
and precipitation. Why had not the former 
parliamentary report, with respect to public 
offices in Ireland, been honoured with the notice 
of the committee ? That Report was drawn up 
on the spot, with all the ad\antages of local 
knowledge, and U was the duty of the com- 
mittee, if they did not think proper to adopt it, 
to shew in what points it was defective or er- 
roneous. He was satisfied that the pension-lists 
of the three countries wer e quite adequate to the 
remuneration of ail the ordinary services of Go- 
vernment, especially in this time of general dis-' 
tress, and for every purpose, except those special 
cases of merit which ought to be brought under 
the consideration of the House. 

Mr. Marryat was desirous of calling the at* 
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tendon of the committee to one topic, wliic 
had scarcely been at all touched upon in th 
course of the discussion — he alluded to the sub 
ject of Colonial offices. Although two princi 
pies had been acknowledged as applicable t 
the regulations of all such appointments, the' 
had unfoitunately not been carried into practice 
In the colony or Demerara, where, under tht 
Dutch government, no sinecures were tolerated 
and residence was a necessary condition of office 
we had established a- different principle, anc 
cieated a sinecure under the name of the *vendut 
master. A variety of emoluments, which poured 
into the colonial treasury, and would have beer 
sufficient to defray all the expenses of the civi 
government, had been given to a gentleman wh( 
had never visited the settlement. ( Hear , hear. 
A registrarship and receivership-general had 
also been created, and the appointment given to 
a right hon. gentleman, who, far from thinking 
his profits foi doing nothing adequate to his 
merits, had twice raised his demands on the 
deputy who fulfilled the duties, and who had 
intimated that he should, in consequence, be 
obliged to raise his fees upon the colony. {Hear, 
hear.) What did not exceed 200/. or 300/. un- 
der tne former government, now cost this coun- 
ty between 2000/. and 3000/. per annum. 
Tnese abuses attracted great attention in a small 
community, and had a strong tendency to pro- 
duce discontent,- and to retard the progress of 
improvement. To protect the interests of the 
colonies, and to ameliorate the condition of their 
inhabitants, it was of importance that men of 
rank and character should be appointed to the 
chief situations, that European principles should 
be constantly infused, and that personal resi- 
dence should be enforced. The greatest advan- 
tage which could be conferred upon them would 
be, to give them good masters and a good exam- 
ple. {Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Fremantle made a few observations, in 
which he expressed his objection to the abolition 
of offices of great antiquity in the Exchequer, 
which were always held by persons of high 
rank, to whom the deputies, who discharged tne 
duties, were bound in great pecuniary responsi- 
bility. 

Mr. Robinson rose only for the purpose of 
noticing an allusion made by an honoutable 
member (Mr. Mariyat) to a particular transac- 
tion between a principal and deputy, which, 
when the propei time should arrive, he doubted 
not would receive an explanation that must sa- 
tisfy eveiy honouiablc mind : but he thought it 
very unfair to intrude these individual cases in a 
debate upon general principles; and the more 
unfair, because such cases could not possibly 
exist any longer, a bill having passed three 
years ago to compel colonial officers to icside 
abroad. 

Mr. Marryat in explanation observed, that 
lie knew not how any argument was to be main- 
tained without particular facts to support it* 
With regard to the act which had passed for 
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enforcing residence 'in the colonies, it could only 
apply to the old colonies, and not to the con- 
quered settlements, in which the offices were ne- 
cessarily temporary. * 

Lord Milton said, his objection to the present 
Report was not that it went too far, but that it 
did not go far enough, nor was founded on any 
sound or intelligible principle. He thought the 
committee might have accomplished more, when 
he considered the former reports which they 
had before them, and the light they might have? 
derived from Mr. Burke’s celebrated speech 
upon economical reform. Mr. Burke’s plan of 
retrenchment, in 1782, went much farther than 
he could induce the House to go along with 
him ; and had he been less thwarted by his op- 
ponents on that occasion, much public dis- 
content and irritation would have been pre- 
vented. The remarkably slow pace at which 
the committee had moved, seemed to him to in- 
dicate a disposition to do as little as possible, 
but to do just enough to acquire a little popu- 
larity. When the same reforms were formerly 
proposed by an honourable member (Mr. Bankes,) 
they were opposed by the members of this com- 
mittee. He blamed them for having in their 
first Report made no distinct statement of the 
points to which they intended subsequently to 
direct their attention, not indeed in detail, wnich 
would have been impossible, but with regard 
:o all the general branches of the expenditure. 
He made this observation with a particular refe- 
encc to the diplomacy of the country, which 
tppeared to him to have increased to an enor- 
nous amount. This part of the public service 
or Germany amounted in 1792 to 17,000/., and 
or the year 1815 to no less than 38,000/. He 
:oncurrcd entirely in the propriety of abolish- 
ng the few offices pointed out as no longer ne- 
:essary, and had only to regret that the com- 
mittee had done so little, and had confined their 
ittention to scraps and fragments of preceding 
nquirics. 

Mr. I). Gilbert asserted, that he had always 
upported the sinecure bill introduced by the 
tonourable member for Corfe Castle. 

Mr. Tierney assured the committee that he 
ished to address them for a very short time 
ndeed, upon a subject which had been so fully 
md ably argued by his honourable and learned 
riend (Mr. J. P. Grant.) When he sai4 he 
relieved that his honourable friend’s observations 
Lad received no answer, he acknowledged that 
lc \vas not in the House during the speech of 
right hon. gentleman (Mr. Huskisson.) As, 
towever, the non. gentlemen on the other side 
eemed to think it a very triumphant answer* 
e would now afford them an opportunity for 
ts repetition. His opinion of this committee he 
lad already stated, and he would again de» 
cribeit to be nothing but a screen between ec<K 
omy and the public business of the country. -It 
ns now three months since the committee had 
een appointed, and if economy had been the 
al object in view, there was not one' word of . 
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this Report which would be at all conducive to 
* that end. They had nothing to do but to move, 
that the Report of the committee on sinecures be 
read, and immediately bring in the very bills 
that were now to be introduced. The present 
Report embraced not any one new topic, except 
the suggestion as to pensions : and this might 
have been made on the first day of their sitting, 
as well as at the expiration of 2 or s months. 
He was a member of a former finance committee, 
and attended one day, when he found the hon. 
gentleman below him (Mr. Bankes) diligently 
employed in pressing the principles now recom- 
mended by this Report, viz. that all ofiices in 
Vhich there was no duty to be performed should 
be abolished ; that where all the duties were dis- 
charged by deputy, the office of the principal 
should be also abolished ; and that those offices 
in which the service and the emoluments were 
disproportionate should be regulated. The no- 
ble lord, (whom he was sorry to see leaving his 
place, because he feaied he would not come 
back,) refused to hear a word of it ; he would 
listen to no argument, and give no reasons, lest, 
as he said, it should endanger the measure in the 
other House. He was not averse to their re- 
commending abolition, provided they abstained 
from all reasoning in defence of it. He ( M r. T.) 
was in the habit of rinding himself in a minority 
two or three times a week, but the minorities in 
the House were as nothing compared to the mino- 
rities on such a committee. The noble lord suc- 
ceeded in a division of sixteen against three, 
(//wr, hear ) ; and he (Mr. T.) refused to at- 
tend any longer, because ' he was sure that he 
should serve his country better by urging his 
opinions in that House. It was now pioposed 
to introduce several bills upon the foundation of 
this Report, but what hope could they entertain 
that die lords would agree to them separately, 
and without having the entire subject at once 
before them ? How could they b£ expected to 
agree in the first instance to a bill of abolition, 
without knowing any thing oi the bill to come 
aftei wards, giving to the Crown certain com- 
pensations for this loss in the means of rew aid- 
ing public sei vices? Suppose the lords were to 
appoint a committee of their own to inquire into 
this subject, the House would be completely 
turned round, and the whole session entirely 
lost. He would* say nothing more than had 
been already said as to the baa manner in which 
the Report was drawn; but with all its defects, 
he heartily agreed with most of its suggestions ; 
and he thought the country under great obliga- 
tions (here die Chancellor pf the Exchequer 
bowed): the right honourable gentleman need not 
bow* he was not alluding to him (a iaugh ) ; he 
gave no credit whatever to Adminjptration for the 
Work, but he thought the public was much in- 
debted to the hon. gent. (Mr. Bankes), who had 
reeommended all these measures five years ago. 
His lion. friend behind him (Mr. Fremantle) had 
disapproved of some of the alterations on the 
ground of the inconvenience they would occa- 
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sion to die course of Exchequer business. It was 
true, as had been said, that these offices were of 
great antiquity, that they were rilled by men of 
high rank, and sometimes abused to the purposes 
ofa gross job ; but, with regard to the import- 
ance of their being held by such and such indi- 
viduals, die practice not long since was to give 
them to children ; and we were to trust to Pro- 
vidence that they would grow up fit and quali- 
fied for their appointments ; a hope which, if not 
realized, we were content to let them laugh at 
us, and point to their patent places. When the 
responsibility of die acting deputy to his princi- 
pal was referred to, he would ask where was the 
difficulty in die agent furnishing die same secu- 
rities to the Government at once ? The Com- 
mittee knew that the auditorship of the Exche- 
quer was now held by perhaps the ablest man in 
die country, and yet an Act of Parliament had 
once been passed to enable him to execute its 
duties by deputy, on account of its incompati- 
bility with die office of First Loid of the Trea- 
sury. The House would do well to reflect to 
what extent the pension list was now carried. 
The amount of the pensions for England and 
Scotland, independently of those founded on 
Pai lianjentary gi ants, was 240 or 250,000/. This 
was a gieat burden on the country, and one to 
which the attention of die House ought to be se- 
riously directed. Instead of 40,000/. which had 
been proposed as a reduction, he thought the 
saving in that respect might be very easily car- 
ried to the extent of 80 , 000 /. lie had no wish 
to deprive the Crown of its necessai y patronage ; 
but when he saw numeious pensions gi anted, for 
which no public se< vice had been pel formed, he 
could not help concluding, that they weie em- 
ployed as the instiumcnts of dirty political job- 
bing. The House ought to have all the pension 
lists on the table. With regaid to the abolition 
of sinecures, proposed by the Repoi t, though lu* 
must condemn the manner of the tiling, it had 
his apj« jobation in substance: that the Commit- 
tee should pioposeto abolish sinecuies was per- 
fectly consistent with their duty; but upon 
what g.ovnd did thty piopose compi nsationu ? 
They v.ould say that they imitated the Sinecure 
Committee ; but that Committee was instructed 
by the House to consider what offices could he 
abolished, and what compensation ought to be 
given on account of >uJi abolition. No such 
instruction had been given to the present Com- 
mittee, and of course they very improperly took 
this part of the business on themselves. In the 
Bill introduced by the hon. gent.(Mr. Bankes), it 
was pioposed lo abolish the office of second 
Paymaster- General. The present Committee 
admit, that 2 , 000 /. ought not to be paid for no- 
thing, but the n they would attach the remunera- 
tion to another office, that of the Vice-President 
of the Board of Trade. He did not know what 
were now the mighty labours of those offices 5 
but in Lord Grenville’s administration, the pre- 
sent Marquis of Buckingham discharged the du- 
ties both of the Paymaster and President. Why 
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might not the office of president of the Board of the country could be derived front Ale rite. 
Trade be attached to some other office, as, tor The right hon. gent. had declared, that he wojtfd 
instance, that of Master of the Mint ? It did not fund no Exchequer Bills, aqd that he would W»ve 
appear that the duties of the Board of Trade no loan ; but to some sort of borrowing or an* 
were extremely oppressive. The President was other he must inevitably be compelled to resort, 
now abroad in Holland ; in a trading country to Did he expect the stocks to keep up next year ? 
be sure, but he was not employed in superintend- That was possible, but it was also possible that 
ingthe trade of this. It had been assumed, that those gentlemen who had now an interest m 
there ought to be two Paymasters-General, be- making the stocks nse might next year have an 
cause of the great responsibility of that office ; interest m making them fall. For his part, he 
but the fact was, that the duties had always been was of opinion , that the funds would continue to 
discharged by one, so that the country was, un- rise for a time, but that when the right hon. gent, 
der this head, defrauded of 2 , 500 /. a year. This came to settle his accounts, the Fall would be 
was the spn it in which the Committee had pro- rapid. There was one topic more with respect 
ceedcd. It had been said, that the consideration to the finances on which he must take the libefty 
of the public income and expenditure was foreign of saying a few words. Three or 'four times in 
to the object of the Committee : buthewasofa his hearing, but when indisposition did not 
different opinion. He would maintain the con- prompt him to address the House, the nobk lord 
trary proposition as broadly as his honourable not now in his place had asserted, that he (Mr. 
and learned friend (Mr. Giant), who had been T.) had given it as his opinion, that the peace es- 
censured for stating it. The great object of the tablishment of the army could not be reduced 
Committee was to see what savings could be below 1 9 millions, and then the noble lord, turn- 
made m oider to diminish the expenditure. A ing round to his fri nds for anplause, entered 
right hon. gent, had said, that by and bye the imo a flourish, which amounted to this—* You 
Army Estimates would be before the House; see what an excellent fiugal Administration you 
next would come the Navy Estimates, which have got ; an Administiation which has reduced 
would be followed by the Miscellaneous Services, the peace establishment to 18 millions instead of 
and so foith ; and then, he said, the House the 1 9, below which it was asserted it could not 
would see the total amount of the demands for be carried.” Now, all that was very fine on the 
the public sei vice. All this he believed was very part of the noble lord, only, unfortunately, he 
true ; but then, when was it to be done ? By the (Mr. T.) had said no such thing. On the occa- 
month of June oi July, when it will be too late sion alluded to, he had assumed certain data. He 
to enter into the full consideration of the subject r had supposed, that thepublicrevenuewas to betne 
And yet nothing was moie urgent than that the same as last year ; that various heads ofexpendi- 
attention of the House should be directed to ture would also be the same ; and that the peace 
th it question ; foi , looking at all the receipts of establishment would be 19 millions : but he had 
last year as a 1 ule for estimating those of the never said that it ought not to be canned below 
present, and taking the expenditure at the esti- that sum. On the contrary, he had declared, 
mate of the noble loid, not now in his place, andnowagaindeclaied,thatifitwasnotpossi- 
(Loid Castlcreagh), there will be a deficiency to ble to cany the reduction much faither, the 
be made good of from 1 4 to 1 6,000,000 /. How country was in a state of bankruptcy.— He would 
was this to be accomplished ? The Chancellor now conclude by repeating, that he agreed in 
of the Exchequer would not do his duty if he substance with the measures proposed by the 
attempted to tide it ovei this year as he had for- Committee, though he must say that he never 
mcr veais s with &o frightful a prospect before knew a Committee appointed by that House 
them, not a moment ought to be lost. The House which had less efficiently discharged its duty to 
ought to be informed of the measures to which the countiy. 

the light hon. gent, proposed to resort in so ex- The question was then put on the first reso- 
traoroinary a ensis. lie knew of no resources lution, which was agreed to. 
that the treasui y had, except the 1 , 300 , 000 /. ar- Mr. Tierney asked when the bills founded on 
rears of the piopeity tax, which the right hon. the resolutions would be brought in. 
gent, would not find it easy to collect. He would Mr. Gilbert expected that they would be ready 

not surely again hazard the boast of a surplus to be submitted to the House by to-morrow, or 
from the Consolidated Fund. Indeed, of the the following day. . 

three millions he asserted he had to receive from Theother resolutions, comprehending avanety 
that soui ce, it was now confessed that he would of bills applicable to various offices, were then 
have 600,000/. to pay. These certainly were I agreed to, and the Speaker having taken the 
fit topics for the investigation of the Committee, chair, the Report was received. 

The right hon. gentleman seemed to think, that Mr. Gilbert then proceeded to move for leave 
every tiling went well with him because the to bring in bills conformable to the resolutions, 
stocks had risen. It was tiue, that there had and the motions passed without observation, un- 
been a rise, assisted oy statements of the Chan- til he came to that, the object of which was to 
cellor of the Exch.*qu'*r in that House, and of grant “ Recompence of services in 'high and 
Bank Directors, Jews, and others out of it, who efficient offices,” when 

had an interest in making the funds “ look up- Mr. Brougham rose, and said, that though he 
wards,” as they called it ; but no solid relief to did not intend to object to the present motion. 
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. he wished to state his disapprobation of themea- ject not only the abolishing of offices, but the 
sure, in order that he might reserve to himself granting of compensations. The hon. and leam- 
the right of resisting it in its progress. He, ed gent, had certainly a 1 ight to oppose the bill 
. therefore, now gave notice, that he should think it now moved for, and to change his opinion when 
his duty to oppose the bill in all its stages, as it he pleased ; but no artifice of eloquence could 
proposed to introduce a new and dangerous icconcile his piesent with his past opinion, or 
principle into the Constitution. It was the first give him a chum to consistency on this question, 
time it had ever been attempted to recognize this The noble lord (Milton) had acted with more can- 
system of pecuniary reward, and to declare, that dour, lie had, with a proper manliness, declared, 
men were to look to high offices in the State for that he had changed his sentiments. The hon. and 
mercenary considerations. learned gent, might also change his ; but he had 

Lord Milton agreed in opinion with his hon. no right to characterise the piesent measure as 
and learned friend. The remuneration proposed something new and dangerous, 
was to depend on continuance in office, and was Mr. Brougham thought he had made himself 
therefore to be a temptation to political profii- perfectly understood. lie had distinctly stated 
gaev. If persons were thus to be induced to the ground on which he had agreed to the for- 
hola places for the sake of political influence, to mer bill, though it contained a clause respecting 
go on with the loss of honour and character, compensations which he disapproved, 
they could not be respected by the public, and Mr. Pomonhy did not think that any artifice 
their continuance in office would be a curse to of eloquence was necessary to prove the consist- 
the country. Nothing could be more injurious ency of his hon. fri* nd. The bill contained 
to the public welfare than a measure which two objects ; and all that he had said was, that 
should make the holding of office a mere mer- when they were presented together, he was will- 
cenary object, and on that ground he should con- ing to take the one for the sake of the other, 
sider it his duty to oppose the bill. The case was very different when the objection- 

Mr. Bankes protested against the principle laid able proposition was brought forward in a dis- 
down by the two last speakers. Many men were tinct shape. It was, however, very natural that 
drawQ from profitable professions, and induced the right hon. gent, should be an advocate for 
to accept public employments ; and it would be the right of changing opinion r the right hon. gent, 
very hard if there were no means of compensa- knew that he had changed his own in a very sit- 
ting them for the loss they might sustain by nal manner — changed it in order to accept office 
changes over which they could have no con- undera noble lord, whom he had intrigued against, 
troL But the principle of the proposed bill was with the view of expelling him from the cabinet, 
not new, it was recognised in the bill which he on the ground that he was unfit for his high office, 
had introduced for granting remuneration to It was, of course, no way surprising that the right 
persons who had held high offices in the Go- hop. gent, should be very friendly to changes of 
vem men t, and which both the noble lord and opinion. He has already made some remaikable 
the hon. and learned gent, had supported. changes, and a day perhaps was not far distant 

Lord Milton said, it was possible that he when he might find it convenient to change again, 
might have supported the measures to which the ( Hear, hear.) For his own part, he had to declare, 
hon. gent, had alluded ; but if he had done so, that his opinion on this question had undergone 
he must now say, that he had altered his opinion, no change. He was still for abolishing sinecure*. 
When he saw a good reason fur changing his and accompanying the abolitions with compen- 
opinion, he would never be ashamed to own it. sations. There was not only a gie.it prejudice 
He was not, however, perfectly certain, that the against sinecures, but also against those who held 
bill now proposed was the same as the former, them, and they could not be got rid of too soon. 
The principle of this bill was, that the rewaid With regard to pensions, however, the public 
was to depend on continuance in office, and in could never be deceived as to the amount of the 
that respect he conceived it differed from the emoluments received by those on whom they 
other. were bestowed. The state of the pensions ought 

Mr. Brougham was in Parliament in 1812, to be always clearly before the public ; and with 
when the bill alluded to was brought in, but no that view he intended soon to move for lists of 
separate measure of compensation was then pro- all the pensions gi anted in England, Ireland, and 
posed. The object of the bill was the abolition Scotland, and from the four-and-a-half per cent, 
of certain offices, but it contained a clause of fund. It would then be distinctly seen, if the 
compensation to the holders. He, for his part, motion should be carried, to what extent the 
was content at that time to let die bill pass with patronage of the Crown went with respect to 
the clause rather than lose the great object of pensions. (Hear, hear.) 
abolishing sinecures; he was obliged to agree to The Chancellor of the Exchequer thought the 
the one for the sake of the other ^but the case House must acknowledge, that the right hon. 
was very different when a distinct bill for com- gent, had defended his own consistency much 
pensation was introduced; a shape in which the better than that of the hon. and learned gent, 
proposition had never before been submitted to near him ; but it was extraordinary that in attempt- 
ParliamenU ing that defence, he should find it necessary to 

Mr. Canning voted for the bill of is 12, and make an attack on his right hon. friend (Mr. 
he well recouktqd, that that bill had for its ob- 1 Canning). The hon. and learned genu had sin- 
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gularly failed in his part of the defence 5 for if 
ne disapproved of the clause for compensation 
in the former Bill, he might have moved to se- 
parate the# two objects in the Committee, and 
thus have saved his consistency. With regard 
to the motion of which the right hon. gent, had 
given notice, he had no disposition to object to 
it. It was the with of Government to give ( 
every infoi mation on die pension list, and on all 
subjects connected with the expenditure of the 
countiy. In ieply to wliat hud fallen from an 
hon. and learned gent. (Mr. Giant), he had to 
obseive, that he had not entered into the finan- 
cial situation of the country, because he expected 
that in a very few days an opportunity would 
arise for the full consideration of that subject, 
lie should, in a few days, bring under the 
notice of the House, a proposition relative to 
analteiation in the Coasolidated Fund, in doing 
which he would have to take a detailed view of 
the finances. 

Mr. Tierney heard with some astonishment 
the intelligence given by die Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, that a new report regarding finances 
would be made in two or three days : he (Mr. 
T.) had expected, that it would have originated 
with the Committee ; but the declaration was 
only one more pi oof that the reports were dic- 
tated by the Treasury, and adopted by the Com- 
mittee. j 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer denied that | 
he had said, that the Report would be piesent- i 
ed in two or thiee days : the phiase he used was • 
a few days. (Laughter.) 

Mi. /T. Smith maintained, that the epithet 
unmanly, was not applicable to the con- 
duct of the lion, and learned gentleman (Mr. 
Ihougham), 01 to any of his hon. friends. He 
did not feel at all disposed to shrink from any 
opinion he had formerly expressed, and upon 
that point he felt exactly as his hon. Friends had 
exp jessed themselves. He who acted with 
straight-foj wai d uprightness, applying his ta- 
lents, under peculiar circumstances, and at parti- 
cular times, for the public good, could not merit 
such an oppiobrious tertli as unmanly. In 
1812 he ( Mr. S.) voted both for the abolition of 
smccuiesand for the clause of compensation, 
because he hoped, by a smaller evil, to attain a 
greater good ; and in doing so, and in avowing 
it, he feaied the censure of no man, however 
coarse might be the expressions he condescend- 
ed to employ. 

Mi. Peel was not a little surprised, upon a 
question of consistency, to hear a gentleman 
speak who a few days ago (see page 587.) 
had most unjustifiably brought a charge of 
the same kind against a private individual, 
founded merely upon an anonymous publi- 
cation. *(. Hear , hear,) It was singular, too, 
that he should be the man to complain of the 
use of coarse epithets, when he had himself 
branded the same individual, who had no 
means of personal vindication, as guilty of the 
basest and most corrupt inconsistency. It was, 
indeed* a£tQi)jshipg that be, of all men, ihpuld 
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stand up as the champion of consistency, aad a » 
the censor of recrimination. (Heart heart hear.) 
Honourable gentlemen on the other side might, 

perhaps, on some future occasion, be able to per- 

suade the House, that their conduct, in this re- 
spect, had been irreproachable 5 but they would 
certainly fail in shewing that there was any thing 
monstrous or novel in the course of proceedtriff 
now recommended^ for he held in his, hand 
the bill of 1812, in which they concurred; the 
preamble of which distinctly recognized tho 
principle of pecuniary remuneration, as just, 
wise, and honourable. It was, “ And whereas it 
is no disparagement of any persons who have 
meritoriously served the Crown in high civij 
offices to receive permanent recompense where 
they need such assistance 5 and whereas, it is 
consistent with sound policy and true economy 
to bestow such honourable reward in considera- 
tion thereof ; and whereas some offices, enume- 
rated in the table, have been applied to the pur- 
pose, and ought not to be abolished without a 
substitution of some other and more certain re- 
muneration in lieu of them, be it enacted,” &c. : 
so that the greater portion of the preamble of the 
bill of 1812 was occupied with the pecuniary 
reward of meritorious services. (Heart hear.) 

Mr. W. Smith 3aid, that after what had fallen 
from the right hon. gentleman, the House 
would not refuse him the opportunity of 
saying a fe w words. He did not accuse him 
(Mr. Peel) of irregularity in referring to the de- 
bate of a former evening, though, had it been 
worth his while, lie might have corrected him, 
not only for the reference, but for the manner in 
which it was made. The reason why the rjght 
hon. gent, had now revived the subject must 
have been, that he was not present on the former 
evening ; for, had he been in the House, had he 
attended to what passed, and had his recollection 
served him, he could not have been guilty of the 
enormous, the extravagant, misrepresentation 
with which he (Mr. Smith) had now to charge 
him. (Hear, hear.) The right hon. gent, had 
too much good sense and too much candour (in 
perfect sincerity he spoke it) to have attributed 
to him (Mr. S.) the expressions that had now 
been employed, when, in truth, what he (Mr. 
S.) had said in the previous debate, was merely 
levelled at the unwarrantable harsh censures ap- 
plied by a person who had found it convenient 
to change his political opinions, to those who 
had not thought fit to follow his example. At 
least, this part of the complaint had not been 
answered either by the right hon. gent., or by 
the individual whose cause he now, for the first 
time, stood forward to advocate. 

Mr. Lamb denied, that he or his friends could 
fairly be accused of inconsistency : he objected 
to this measure, because it definitively fixed tpe 
reward of sei v ices ; whereas he thought a cer- 
tain sum ought to be placed at the discretion of 
the Crown, to be disposed of in that way m the 
pronortions that might be deemed proper. 

Mr. Tierney again explained his reason for 
voting in favour of the Report* he considered 
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the suggestion of h^s hon. friend highly objec- 
tionable : if a sum were left to the disposal of the 
Crown, it would be all swallowed up in two or 
three months for the accomplishment of about as 
many jobs. 

LordEbrington stated his reasons for voting in 
favour of the Sinecure Bill of 1812, and against 
the measure now proposed. 

Mr. X). Gilbert insisted, that the difference 
between the two bills was merely formal. It had 
been deemed convenient to divide the clauses for 
the abolition of sinecures, and the reward of 
sinecures, into two bills, instead of submitting 
them to the House, as in 1812, on one sheet of 
paper. 

Mr. Lyttelton was not surprised to observe a 
smile on the countenances of hon. gentlemen on 
the other side of the House : no doubt they held 
it to be a very ridiculous and superfluous thing 
for any man to vindicate himself from a charge 
of inconsistency : they wisely made no such at- 
tempts. 

Sir M. IV, Ridley contended, that some of the 
right hon. gentlemen on the Treasury Bench 
were most chargeable with inconsistency, for 
they had directly and strenuously opposed, in 
1812, what they now came forward to support. 
If political tergiversation were a crime, many of 
them might be found guilty, and he was willing 
to place the characters of his hon. friend (Mr. 
Brougham}, and of the right hon. gentleman 
(Mr. Canning), to the opinion of the nation and 
the world at urge, without any apprehension for 
the result. 

Lord Binning challenged the other side to state 
any question upon which his right hon. friend 
(Mr. Canning) nad been guilty or tergiversation. 

( Hear , and laughter .) 

The question was then put, and it was oidcr- 
ed that the bill should be brought in, as well as 
bills for the following purposes : Regulation of 
offices in the Exchequer of England and Ire- 
land: Regulation of offices in the Mints of 
England and Scotland : Abolition of offices in 
Scotland : Regulation of the offices of Clerk of 
Parliaments, Signet, and Privy Seal Clerks: 
Regulation of the Board of Trade : Abolition of 
office of Commissary of Musters : Regulation of 
offices in Ireland. (These, together with the 
bill for the “ Abolition of the Offices of Jus- 
tices in Eyre,” and the bill for “ Recompcnce 
of Service* in high and efficient Offices,” con- 
stituted the whole of die objects recommended 
by the Committee in their fiist Report.) 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Tuesday , May C. 

The Window Duty Bill was re^ a third time 
and passed. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

* Tuesday , May 6 . 

Wool Trade.] Mr. Heathcote presented a 
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petition from the wool growers of Hampshire, 
against the importation of foreign wool. 

Sir 7\ Baring considered the subject of great 
I importance, and wished to know whether it was 
intended to revive the committee which sat last 
year to investigate the matter ? 

Mr. F. Lewis could not help declaring, that 
in the committee of last session this subject had 
been treated in a very improper manner. He 
did not mean to say this in an unparliamentary 
sense, but it was a feeling which he was bound 
to express. In the next session he hoped the 
House would investigate the matter seriously. 

Sir C . Burrell was of opinion, that some alter- 
ation should be made in these laws, which were 
extremely oppressive in their present operation. 

Mr. Curwen said, he was a member of the 
committee of last session, and the geneial opi- 
nion was, that there existed no reason for com- 
plaint. There had been no petition from the 
wool growers last year ; but, certainly, it was a 
matter of very considerable importance, involv- 
ing a great number of interests ; and though he 
was happy to find that it was not intended to 
pi css it tnis year, yet whenever the question 
came, he should not oppose going into it. The 
misfortune was, that we had always been legis- 
lating on particular interests ; but in future it 
would be wiser to take a review of all our com- 
mercial and manufacturing interests, and not to 
encourage monopolies. 

Sir J. Graham said, all the woolstaplers had 
been called on last year to give evidence bcfoie 
the Committee, and the agricultural interest 
might have given evidence also, but it was 
thought unnecessaiy, as their evidence would 
only have confirmed th.it of the woolstaplers. 
It was given in evidence then, that wool was 
selling at twice the price at which it had been at 
the end of the American war. He maintained 
that wool was now much higher than any other 
agricultural produce. It was not the wool growei s 
in general, but only the growers of some kinds 
of wool, who complained of the present prices. 

Mr. Western contended, that the object for 
which the Committee had b^cn appointed last 
year, was not attained. The Committee was 
appointed just prior to the Easter recess — he 
had been obliged then to go into the country, 
and when he returned three or four days after 
the termination of the recess, he found tnat the 
Committee had put an end to their inquiries. In 
opposition to the statement of the hon. baronet 
(Sir J. Graham), he contended, that the wool 
growers had not had an opportunity of contra- 
dicting the evidence of the woolstaplers. The 
House were pledged to inquiry. He for his part 
did not sec any objection to prosecuting the in- 
quiry at this moment. 

Tne petition was brought up, read, and order* 
cd to lie on the tabic. 

Leather Tax.] Sir T. Acland present- 
ed a petition from the Tanneis of Devon, 
complaining of the pressure of the Duties 
on Leather, and praying for relief. 

Mr. Benson wished to learn fiotn the Chancel* 
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lor of the Exchequer, Whether there was any Chancellor was bound to consider it ; and if his 
prospect of the dealers in leather obtaining that lordship neglected it anv longer, it would be a 
relief to which they looked forward with such great breach of his legal duty. (Hear* hear*) 
anxiety ? Sir F. Burdctt said, the House ought to take 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, he had some steps to put an end to a grievance which 
considerable doubts, in so far as respected stock wat quite intolerable. He could understand the 
in hand. He did not despair that some relief exercise of power by Judges in what was called 
might be afforded.— Ordeied to lie on the table contempts of Court, if it extended to nothing 
Comtlmpt of Couht.] Mr. Bennet pre more than removing obstacles in the way of jus- 
sented a petition from John Hammons, a pri tice; but that a person should remain for his whole 
soner in the Fleet, who was committed on the life a prisoner, and after :iO years* confinement 
28 th of November, 1814, for a contempt of the die in gaol, was what no person could possibly* 
Couit of Chancery, and was still detained for think of without shuddering with horror, 
the costs of that contempt. The petitioner had ( Hear , hear.) He should have thought that the 
been unfortunate enough to marry a woman who benefit of me Insolvent Act might have been 
had a Chancei y suit. He and his wife were extended to persons under confinement for con- 
ordered to make a certain return, and being an tempt. It was necessary, however, that some 
ignorant man, and not understanding the nature measures should be adopted to prevent a reenr- 
of the order, the return was not made, and he rence of this evil. 


was ordered into confinement for contempt. He 
had made the return however, some time since, 
but being unable to pay the costs, he was de- 
tained iri prison. The hon. gentleman observed, 
such was the distressed situation of this person, 
that he must remain in confinement during the 
whole term of his natural life, unless the House 
should interfeie to procure his release, as there 
was no likelihood whatever of his being able to 
pay the costs. Good GoJ ! was it possible, m 
a coun’iv which boa c t\i of its justice, its free- 
dom, its humanity, that any man should be in- 
c.ircei ited for years, merely beciuse he wis 
unable to discharge the fees of a court of equity? 
.Alas ! the case had too frequently occurred, and 
many had fallen victims to this baibarous mode 
of administering the laws. Last year, when he 
tailed the attention of the House to this subject, 
there was a wretched individual in the Fleet, 
who had been confined there under an Older of 
the Court of Chancery, foi no less a time than 
thirty-one years. (Hear, hear , hear.) The 
name ot that man was Thomas Williams. He 
had \isited him in his wretched house of bond- 
age, where he found him sinking under all the 
m Miiies tint can afflict humanity; and on the 
following day he died. (Hear, hear.) There 
were at this moment within the walls of the 
Mine puson, besides the petitioner a woman 
who had been in confinement twenty-eight 
yeais, (Liar,) and .two others who had been 
theie seventeen years. (Hear, hear.) This 
was a disgrace to England, a disgrace to the 
laws, and to those by whom they were to be 
admmisteied. The Loi d Chancellor on a for- 
mer occabion had said, Why did not I know of 
these cases befoie ? He had known of them 
since, and he (Mr. Bennet) did not find fi om the 
keeper of the prison, that Jiis lordship had inter- 
feicd to restotc these wretched persons to 
liberty, to their families, and to the world. It 
was high time, then, that something should be 
immediately done, or “ the law*s delay** would 
drive them to madness, or consign them to the 
glare. (Hear.) Whether his Majesty's Go- 
vernment intended to make any regulations on 
this subject he could not tell ; but the Lord 


Mr. Simeon said, every person must know that 
the Lord Chancellor, in the exercise of his ju- 
dicial duty, was under the necessity of ordering 
persons into confinement when his orders wene 
not attended to. If the party remained longer 
in prison than was necessary, it was not the 
fault of the Lord Chancellor, but his own. It 
was in his power to bring the matter forward by 
petition to the Court, and if he had no means of 
paying the expenses he might apply in formd 
pauperis. 

Mr. Bennet said, it was an insult to a man 
when he had no money, to tell him he might 
apply in formd pauperis. It was well known 
that all these things were attended with expense. 
The present petitioner had never had a penny 
‘n his pocket — he had therefore no means of ap- 
plying ; it was a mockery, therefore, to tell him 
he could apply to the Court. 

Mr. Lamb thought it a very great hard- 
;hip that poisons, after purging the contempt, 
hould be detained in confinement for costs, 
rie saw no reason why the provisions of the 
Insolvent Debtors Act should not be extended 
o these cases, as well as to those of common 
law. 

Mr. Bennet observed, that the Commission 
ppointed to inquire into the state of the Courts 
of Justice, had sat nearly two years without 
iving in any Report. 

The petition was ordered to lie on the table. 

Embassy to Lisbon.] Mr. Lambton, jn calling 
the attention of the House to the papers that had 
seen laid on the table respecting the late mission 
o Lisbon, premised, that a subject of deeper 
importance could not be brought under the con- 
iidciation of Parliament. His object in rising 
vas not to attack the character or conduct of an 
ndividual, but to point out and reprobate an in- 
stance of die grossest public misconduct, and a 
profligate waste of the- public money. He 
should esteem himself unworthy of the county 
ie represented, unworthy of the people of 
England, if he did not undertake to expose * 
ransaction in every view so uqjustifiable arid 
pernicious ; and he hoped the House would eX- 
>ress such a sense or it, as to convince the 
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; nation that their professions of economy were in case Great Britain should send a squadron of 
* not mere sounds; and that if* the expense of die ships of war to this place for the purpose of es- 
past was irretrievable, at least some hope might corting his Royal Highness to Euiope, it would 
exist for the future. It was well known that the be particularly and personally 'gratifying ttf his 

whole transaction was the effect of the weakness Royal Highness that — should be select- 

of Government, of an absolute dearth of talents ed for this service.” The blank he believed had 
in every branch of Administration. In truth, been filled up with the name of Sic Sidney Smith, 
no necessity whatever existed for this mission ; Now, on one or other of the despatches which 
it was the result of nothing more than the lowest he had read, the appointment of the Lisbon Am- 
political intrigue. To prove this, he should bassador must have been founded, if it had any 
enter into a statement substantiated by the do- foundation but the desire to find an appointment 
cuments which had been laid before the House, for the right hon. gentleman. It was ascertained 
In. the year 1814, negotiations were entered that in the interval between the 24th of April 
into by Ministers to secure the co-operation of and the 26th of August, no communication had 
the right hon. gentleman opposite (Mr, Canning) been made from the Portuguese Ambassador to 
and some of his friends. They had found it our Government; an Address had been voted 
necessary to have some addition to their force ; for all the communications from the Portuguese 
this necessity was announced by the appoint- Ambassador respecting the return of the Prince 
ment of Mr. Canning as Ambassador Extraor- Regent Of Portugal, and the answer was, that 
dinary to Lisbon ; Mr. Huskisson, Surveyor of no written communication had been made. In- 
Woods and Forests ; and Mr. Wellesley Pole as deed he could prove, that not only had the Por- 
Master of the Mint ; and on the noth of July, tuguese Minister made no communication of the 
notice of these appointments was given in the piobability of the return pf the Prince of Brazil, 
public prints. The motives assigned for the but he had a&serted that the, Government had 
appointment of an Ambassador to Lisbon, were quite misunderstood the intention of his master, 
two despatches from Lord Strangfoid, the Mini- The appointment could not have been, in conse- 
•ter at tne Court at Brazil, respecting the inten- qucnce of the despatch received in April, for it 
tion of the Prince Regent of Portugal to return was only on the 6th of June that Mr. Syden- 
to Europe. The first of these despatches had ham was appointed, and on the 18th of July, 
been received on the 24th of April, 1814, the when the noble lord hud written to Mr. Syden- 
second on the 26th of August. As these were ham, he had rib contemplation of any other ap- 
the only authorities on which the measure rested, pointment. (Hear, hear.) It was still moie 
he should read them to the House. The first impossible that the appointment could have been 
was In these words — “ I should fail in my duty, occasioned by the despatch receded on the 26th 
did I not earnestly recommend to the considers- of August, for that was a month after the 
tion' of his Royal Highness’s Government, the appointment of the right hon. gentleman hud 
speedy return to Euiope of the Portuguese been announced to the public in the newspapers, 
loyal family. The Prince’s own feelings, and He supposed it would not be contended that the 
those of every member of his family, are appointment did not take place until it was for- 
earnestly in favour of this measure. Some de- mally announced in The GaTette-*-\\\$ eviJentia 
gree of apprehension may, perhaps, operate ret, the previous notoriety of the transaction, 
upon the mind of the Prince himself, to prevent was a sufficient contradiction of anv such idea, 
him from coming forward as eagerly as the and he did not think any of the Ministers would 
other individuals of the rou\\ family would stand forward in their places, ancf assert that the 
wish; but this sentiment would be easily remov- appointment did not take place in July. Bui il 
ed; and his Royal Ifighness has explicitly the right hon. gentleman had really been up- 
stated to me/ that as soon as ever Great Britain pointed foi the purpose of welcoming the Pi u.ee 
declares that his return to Portugal is necessary, Regent on his return, by what pretence could 
he will accede to any intimation to that effect.” the appointment be justified in August, when • 
— This, it would be observed, contained merely the fleet intended to convey the Prince of Brazil 
a declaration of the line of policy which Loid to Europe did not sail till the 29 th of Octobei ' 
Strangfoid had thought fit to adopt. The next It was moiully impossible therefore that his 
despatch was received on the 26th of August, Royal Highness could have leached Euiope till 
and was in these words: — M The glorious events the month of May following. lie should now 
which have given peace and independence to call the attention of the House to the expenses 
Europe, have revived in the mind of the Prince of the Mission: — On the 18th of* July, ism, 
of. Brazil, those eager desires to revisit his Lord Castlereagh hud written a letter to Mr. 
native country, which had been for a time sup- Sydenham, then the Minister at Lisbon, in 
pressed. His Royal Highness has lately done which he stated, that it was the Prince Regent’s 
me the honour to state nis anftious hope that pleasure that the expenses of the mission should 
> Great Britain will facilitate the completion of be reduce d to the lowest scale, and stating, that 
his wishes upon this subject, and that he may he could not contemplate any reasons for con- 
retum to PortQ&aJ, under the same protection as tinuing the scale of expenditure which had been, 
that aodsrwhicnhe left it. And his Royal High- adopted during the peninsular war. He had 
hedy^4oHng the last week intimated to me, four been lather surprised to find this economical 
or jmttimes* as well publicly as privately, that disposition in any production of the noble lord’s. 
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but it was of short duration, for it was only ten 
days after Mf. Sydenham had been reduced to a 
salary of 5200/. a year, that the right hon. gen* 
tleman had been appointed with a salary of 
nearly treble that amount. On the 3 1st of Oc- 
tober, in the absence of the noble lord (Lord 
Castlereagh) at the Congress, Lord Bathurst 
wrote to Mr. Canning, then at Lisbon, to inform 
him that he was to & allowed 14,200/. a year, 
on the same grounds on which Mr. Sydenham 
had been limited to 5,200/. Why such a change 
had taken place in the allowance to the Mini- 
ster, while no change had taken place in the cir- 
cumstances of the embassy, and when no cltance 
existed of the immediate return of the Prince of 
Brazil to Europe, yet remained to be explained. 
The expense of Sir C. Stuart had been referred 
to, but that could foim no precedent for the ex- 
penditure of the right hon. gentleman. Sir C. 
Stuart was a member, and the sole effective 
member of the Regency during the peninsular 
war. The case was very different when the 
war had 1 ceased, and when the ambassador was 
no longer a member of the Portuguese Govern- 
ment. On the 50th of May, 1815, the right 
hon. gentleman had found out a reason for this 
increased scale of allowance. In a letter to the 
noble lord (Castleieagh) of that date, he stated, 
that “the rank of ambassador, which could 
make no practical difference in expenses, of 
which the salaiy (whether as ambassador or as 
envoy) supplied only a part, was politically im- 
portant, as counterbalancing the positive Joss of 
rank and influence, which would otherwise have 
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bassador had been settlor almost A ttflfctfy* iftf" ' 
when he had amused a sufficient atWl» or whfltt * 
a place was provided for hjh*, or whwt the Ip 
became too glaring, and called forth the fwte 
censure, be left the important business ofthe 
Lisbon Mission under the sole guidance of ft 
Charg6 d’ Affaires {hear, hear); and during dm 
whole 'of this mission, the only duty performed 
by him, was a fine speech to the Factory. (Aar, 
and a laugh.) The defenders of this missjoft 
had talked of the efforts which the right hen# 
gentleman had made to complete the abolition 
of the Slave Trade ; and one of his friends, 6ft 
a former occasion, had said, »* that if there was 
the least chance that the abolition of the Slava 
Trade would be accelerated by this measure, 
the opposers of the appointment of the right 
hon. gentleman should pause before they called 
on the country to pronounce it a gross and 
scandalous job.” He could prove, however, 
that since the appointment of the right hon. 
gentleman, the trade of Portugal in human flesh 
had increased instead of decreasing; and that 
not one single favourable declaration was pro- 
cured from the Portuguese Government by the 
efforts of the ambassador. — Under all these 
circumstances, he called on the House to pro- 
nounce on the merits of this transaction; he 
called on them to make good the professions of 
economy that had been held forth at the com- 
mencement of the session, and to mark their 
sense of a case of most profligate expenditure. 

In no one instance had the confidence placed in 
Ministers been more abused: and never was 


been occasioned by the British Minister’s being 
no longer a member of the Regency.” The right 
lion, gentleman had by that time foi gotten the 
letter of Loid Castlereagh, in which Mr. Syden- 
ham was directed tro reduce his expenses to the 
lowest scale. He seemed to have taken a former 
suggestion of his noble friend — to have two 
strings to his bow— for when he was forced to 
acknowledge that the object of his mission had 
qeased, as there was no probability of the Prince 
of Brazil's return to Europe, he contrived to 
discover, that it was essential to the political 
welfare of England, that his salary should be 
continued; he discovered, in short, that as Sir 
Charles Stuart had a large allowance, because he 
was a member of’ the Regency, so he (the right 
hon. gentleman) ought to have a large allowance, 
because he was not a member of the Regency. 
{Hear, hear, and a laugh.) The rest of this let- 
ter of the right hon. gentleman's was unimport- 
ant, except as it displayed talents for finance, 
which, though he had never display’d on any 
other occasion, he might exert in support of his 
friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in this 
season of financial difficulty. From ail these 
documents it was evident, that the plain and 
almost avowed purpose of the mission, was to, 
procure a place for the right hon. gentleman/ 
He was therefore sent, with a salary of 14,000/. 
a year, to a capital where there was no court, 
and to which, even while it had a court, no am- 
Vo l . I. 


there a time when the effects of such miscon- 
duct could be more severely felt. lie trusted, 
therefore, that by their vote on this occasion, 
they would still retain a claim to the regard of 
the people, and be the mean9 of protecting them 
from farther loss and disgrace. It only remain- 
ed for him to move the following resolutions, 
founded on the documents then upon the table. 

“ That it appears to this House, That on the 
18th of July, 1814, Lord Viscount Castlereagh, 
addressed an official despatch to Thomas Syden- 
ham, Esquire, then his Majesty's Minister at 
Lisbon, acquainting him that it was the com- 
mand of his Royal Highness the Prince Regent, 
that during his residence at the Court of Portu- 
gal, he should confine his personal expense! 
within his ordinary allowances as Envoy Ex- 
traoi dinary and Minister Plenipotentiary, wu 
5,200/. ptr anpum : That he had directed Mr* 
Casamajor to lose no time in removing the Mis- 
sion from the house of the Marquis qe Porabal, 
and that he could not anticipate any public 
grounds for continuing the expenditure of his 
Majesty's seivants at Lishqn , on the scale Oft 
which it had been conducted during the war fft 
the Peninsula. 

w That it appears that under the pretence of 
congratulating the Prince of Brazil, on hif 
return to his native dominions, the right hOft» 
George Canning was appointed Ampqmdqf 
Extraordinary tp fbe Court of 

E* 
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increased emoluments and allowances belonging 
to that character, viz. 8,200/. as salary, 6 ,oqo /. 
as extraordinaries, 1,500/. as outfit, and 3,1 80/. 
as plate money, amounting in the whole to the 
sum of 18,880/. 

“ That such an appointment, on such a scale 
of expense, appears to this House inconsistent 
with the recorded declaration in Lord Castle- 
reach's despatch to Mr. Sydenham, of the 1 8th 
Of July 1814 ; was uncalled for by any change 
in the circumstances of the mission subsequent 
to Mr. Sydenham's appointment ; and has been 
attended with an unnecessary and unjustifiable 
waste of the public money." 

The first resolution having been put, 

Lord Castlereagh said, he was perfectly ready 
to meet the charge on these broad and distinct 
grounds. And first, he should attempt to do 
away the odium which had been thrown on 
the appointment, on account of the alleged 
extravagance of the expense. The honour- 
able mover had drawn a comparison between 
the salary of Mr. Sydenham and that of his 
right hon. friend, which he was not warranted in 
drawing. The salary of his right hon. friend 
was not 1 4,ooo/. a year. That sum was fixed 
at the extent which the whole expenses of the 
mission should not exceed. The salary was 
Only 8,200/. a year, subject to all deductions, and 
did not exceed in amount what the Committee, 
in 1815, on the Civil List had recommended as 
the salary of an ambassador of the second order. 
It was true that, in his letter of the 18th of 
July, he had enjoined Mr. Sydenham to con- 
fine his expenses as much as possible ; but he 
did not say that cases might not occur in which 
it would be necessary to alter the scale of ex- 
pendituie; on the conti aiy, he could fully 
justify an approach to the amount incun ed by 
Sir C. Stuart. But what was the case when he 
wrote to Mr. Sydenham ? He had written with- 
out any knowledge of the peculiar local circum- 
stances of Lisbon, without knowing that Mr. 
Sydenham had been writing to him on th' judg- 
ment of the Duke of Wellington, that he must 
be ruined by his situation at Lisbon unless the 
Government allowances weie increased. lie 
had written, too, at a time when there was no 
Couit at Lisbon, and no immediate expectation 
of the return of a Court. He would arik, there- 
fore, whether, with a view to welcoming home 
the Sovereign of the country, it was not tne duty 
of Ministers to consider how far the expenses 
should be increased when a mission was sent 
for the express purpose* of that welcome? — 
The wish of this Govci nment, that the Prince 
of die Brazils should return to Europe, had not 
been expressed for the first time, at the period 
to which the papers on the table related. It had 
been repeatedly urged that the pesence of the 
Sovereign wen essential to the interests of his 
country, and hit absence was embarrassing to 
all the concerns of state, and the exertions 
made by ns for Portugal herself. Indeed, the 
Dqke Wellington Jsad encountered serious 
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J difficulties from this circumstance during the 
I last years of the war, on questions that could 
| not be decided without reference to the Prince 
! of Portugal. This was at a period when the 
war was carried on with vigour : but when it 
ceased, embarrassments were felt all o\er Eu- 
rope from the absence of this Prince. In 1814, 
serious difficulties had arisen at the peace of 
Paris ; nor did they terminate there, but were 
again experienced at the congress of Vienna ; 
and the questions touching Portugal could not 
be satisfactorily settled. The same difficulties 
recurred in the campaigns of the second war ; 
and the endeavour to bring the Poi tuguet»e 
troops to the aid of the allies failed, because 
the Regency could not authorize such a measure 
without sufficient instructions. The House 
would, therefore, see the necessity there was 
of passing the return of the Prince to Europe ; 
and there bad been every reason to suppose that 
the Prince had designed to revisit Poi rugal as 
soon as there was any certainty of his not being 
again disturbed- It was true, that in ihc letter 
of the 18th of July he (Lord C.) had stated, 
that no change was anticipated, but he did not 
contemplate any ceitainty that circumstances 
might not occur which would justify a different 
scale of expenditure ; and if the hon. gentle- 
man argued, that Government did not contem- 
plate the possibility of the Prince's return, he was 
entirely wrongs for they had king been in 
earnest hope and confidence that such an event 
would occur. That hope had been much in- 
creased after the peace of Paris in 1814, because 
one of the causes that had pi evented a return 
to Europe was the unsettled state of the Conti- 
nent, subject to every kind of casualty. But in 
July, after the peace had been established, Go- 
vernment thought the prob ibility of the Prince's 
return much increased. — lie could tiuly state, 
that the embassy was not fixed till the 2 (3th of 
August, when the letter was received w hicb 
left no doubt on the minds of his Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters. Did the hon. gentleman think that his 
Majesty’s Ministers would despatch a squadron 
across the Atlantic for an excuse to set up an 
individual in an embassy, and expose them- 
selves to oblociuy ? He was certain that the hon. 
gentleman could not be sinceio; the thing was 
too ludicrous to be imagined. It would be a 
waste of time to answer such a supposition. 
1 he fact was, that bi» Majesty’s Ministers did 
believe that the Prino* was returning, and they 
thought it advisable to mm k his return in the 
most respectful manner. This, lie maintained, 
was not only wise and right, but, under the cn- 
cumstanccs of the two countries, it w r ould have 
been a most unpaidonable neglect, if such an 
honour had been omitted. Every other power 
had sent its mission to congratulate, and it was 
therefore the more necessary for this country to 
do so. Portugal had been our ancient ally and 
most valuable friend ; and on this occasion we 
had afforded her more assistance than any one 
country had ever afforded another. It was the 

8 
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more* incumbent on us to pay particular respect} 
and, had we failed, we should hart.- been almost 
the only exception in Europe. The King of 
France had sent the Duke oj Luxembourg, one 
of the first individuals of his court, and the 
Emperor of Russia had also sent an ambassador, 
though he now only retained a mission of the 
second order. Government, therefore, felt it in. 
cumbenton them to hail the return of the Prince, 
and the appointment of the mission was calculate 
cd to shew every degree of respect. No better 
compliment could be paid, considering that his 
right hon. friend had held such high offices at 
home ; and at one time held the office which 
his lordslnp now had the honour to fill. (}Lur, 
imd a laugh.) As to^any question of delay, 
he could only sav that that was greater than 
was foreseen. Information was received on the 
sjtfth of August. On the same day Lord 
Bathuiot wrote to instruct the Admiralty to 
piotide a squadion. Intelligence of the matter 
was sent to his ri^.lit hon. friend, then in the 
West of England: he returned to town early in 
September, but Admiral Beresfo, d was detained 
with his squadion bv unfavourable weather till 
Octobei. Was it possible, however, that his 
right hon. friend could go out or an embassy 
oi tliis nature without some preparation \ — 
On a fair view of the subject, Mr. Sydenham's 
mission was not more economical than his right 
hon. friend's, though the latter went out in a 
superior ordei of emb ssy. No one who lead 
attentively the documents could believe that his 
right hon. friend’s object was to increase the 
expt-nsv s. There was really a spiiit of economy 
in the whole air«n cement. Certainly there was 
no great public m< ire, which was" a marking 
feature of the mission ; because the object ot it 
did not take place, as tne Pi iiu e R< - t nr did not 
come back. There w«.s iu Pv>rtu,r 1 only a pio- 
visional Government. If, Iiowca r, tlieie was 
any blame or fault in the transaction, it must lie 
with those who scut out hi') light honour- 
able friend ; but himself and the other members 
of Government b 1 ’u‘vui, in their coiuiiences, 
that the Prince would letuin, and that they 
were only shewing eveiy inaik of respect to 
•uch a Soveieign. Ujion these grounds, hr 
should move the adoption ot the previous 
question. 

The Amendment being put, 

Sir F. Burdctt said, there never was in his 
knowledge a more complete failure in an attempt 
at defence than had been exhibited by th noble 
lord. The statement of the hon. mover V uS 
clear, distinct, and intelligible. The noble lord 
could not deny his letter to Mr. Sydenham ; 
neither could he disprove the facts and date* 
which had been mentioned. It s .emed unlikely be 
could ever have seriously believed that the Prince 
Regent intended to return. The idea of his re- 
turn, and any measures consequent upon it, 
appeared to have been neglected for a conside- 
rable time, till the noble loid found out that it 
was convenient for him to employ his right 
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hon. friend. The nohle lord, in this transac- 
tion, had endeavoured to display all the charity 
of a good Christian. He did good to those who 
1 had evil spoken of him, he returned good for 
' evil, he did that unto others which they had 
j not done unto him, beyond any instance in po- 
i litical history. He did not wonder at this 
| Christian charity of the noble lord to a right 
lion, friend who had once filled the noble lord’s 
own place, and who wished to fill it without 
the noble lord’s assistance in Government.' Nor 
did he wonder at the appaiently triumphant 
tone of the noble lord occasionally, after thin 
exhibition of Christian charity. He believed 
it was, howevei, pietty well recollected, that 
the right honourable friend did state to his 
constituents, that he could not return to of- 
fice with the noble lord, consistently with 
honour. If at that time he could not do so 
consistently with honour , he (Sir F. B.) did not 
see how he could do it at all. It might be 
supposed, that great matters of impor tance to 
tlie public safety and welfare were felt so 
strongly, that the right hon. friend, in order to 
act under the noble lord in office, gave up all 
former charges, even the accusation of incapacity 
to plan an expedition. ( Htar> hear.) Now there 
appeared forgiveness on the one hand, and be* 
nefits received on the other. The peculiar cha- 
racteristics of the whole transaction might be 
viewed in many lights. It had been said, and 
by the right honourable gentleman too, that it 
was a great evil that public men got no credit 
for public motives in their conduct. This he 
had particularly complained of as an erroneous 
idea out of doors, and had ventured to stigma* 
tize all who believed that much corruption 
x is ted, and avowed that belief, and desired a 
remedy and a reform. He threw oat, that they 
weieall mischievous and dangerous. Like the 
Pharisee in the temple, he thanked God that he 
was not like publicans and sinners, or reformers 
and republicans. (Hear.) After all, he had 
talked ot Morality and religion, as if they were 
altogethei on his side, against all reformers 5 yet 
his own case was such as would gain him on 
credit, except for those very motives which he 
condemned and deprecated. The whole trans- 
action had both fortunate and unfortunate M fea- 
tures,” if he might use a term of the noble 
loi d’s : fortunate, because the noble lord, wanting 
the support of the right hon. gentleman, had a 
good place to give away, which the right hon. 
gentleman wanted, and was so fortunate as to 
obtain : unfortunate, because the defence set up 
was so inconsistent with the conclusion to be 
drawn fi om the facts and from the dates of nil 
the papers produced. After complaining of thft 
expense of the Lisbon mission, the noble loft! 
suddenly found it quite right to aend out his right 
hwi. friend in the capacity ot what he called % QV* 
nisier of the first order, none of that rank having 
been sent to Portugal for a century, and to give 
him a salary of 8,000/. a year, and an addition*! 
6,000/. besides other money, making altogether 
E E 2 
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about 1 9,000/. The court of Rio Janeiro did not 
mean to come ; but at all events there was no rea- 
son to pay the light hon. gent, in advance, till 
it was ascertained that they would come. If 
it was a matter of great importance to induce 
the Prince Regent to return to Europe, and if 
the Prince seemed to hesitate, it might have 
been as well to have sent out the right hon. 
gentleman with the fleet to Brazil, where, as he 
was a great orator, he might have employed his 
powers to persuade the Prince to return with 
him. ( Hear , hear.) But why pay the right hon . 
gentleman, when there could be no reasons, in 
conscience, to believe that the Pi ince intended 
to return ? The appointment was made long be* 
foie it could be wanted. Out of doois it was 
generally considered to be as gioss a job as evei 
existed. (Hear.) It appeared to be a scanda- 
lous peculation on the public purse, that the 
noble lord might gain the assistance of his right 
hon. friend. The affair might be varnished an 
inch thick, and still it would appear a plain, 
palpable job. (Hear.) It was reported of Si. 
Robert Walpole, that he had said, that all men 
had their price; but, in respect to the nobh 
' lord, he had certainly had much more expe- 
rience in such matteis, in wholesale practice, 
than Sir Robert Walpole ever could have had. 
f, Hear .) Yet he believed, that neither Sir Ro- 
bert Walpole nor the noble lord could ever, 
before this transaction, tell precisely the price 
of any particular individual. But here the Houst 
had it shewn to them in figures. (Hear.) It had, 
to use again a term of the noble lord, some of 
the most disgusting features of any attempt hi 
knew of to invaae the means of an oppressed 
people. If ever there had been a time when it 
was necessary to look at small sums, even at 
shillings and pence, on account of public dis- 
tress, for the sake of relieving the nation, it was 
now; and it was so at the time when this 
•trange arrangement was made. No wondei 
need be excited that the light hon. gentleman 
should feel strong alarms at any steps taken in 
the way of Reform, and should profess to 
stand forward in the defence of what he called 
the Constitution ; but which he (Sir F. B.) called, 
the violations and abuses of the Constitution. 
Whether the right hon. gentleman took on him 
to give grave warnings, or indulged himself in 
general declamations, to excite the passions 
against all Reformers ; whatever road he took 
tgainst Reform, he would find himself mis- 
taken. One word in future would be a sufficient 
answer to any speech of the right hon. gentle- 
man on these subjects, and that was “ pecula- 
* tion.” (Hear.) The noble lord had shewn the 
right hon. gentleman great forgiveness, and the 
right hon. gentleman had with still greater hu- 
mility bougnt his benefits at a very dear rate. 
Let him then take care how he threw out here- 
after his imputations, and his suspicions, and 
censures on others, who would find an ample 
made tWion of all they had said of public men 
Pike 4 * Vluct of the right hon. gentleman him- 
tcansaction really aid regard the 
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public, as to expense, as to public honour, and 
as to the character of public men. If the cha- 
racter of public men was, as it had been called, 
the best part of the public property, it was 
greatly to be feared that, like the rest of the 
public property, it would soon be gone. ( Hear •) 
There was no occasion for the noble lord to go 
into minutiae. All that was proper was to keep 
the grand object in view ; and th^n it would be 
seen that this was one of the most notorious and 
disgusting acts of public men. Believing that 
much corruption existed, he felt satisfaction in 
the exposure of this transaction. He hoped 
gentlemen would now see the necessity of put- 
ting an end to this system, which encouraged 
the want of principle in public men ; all which, 
in a great degree, it was apparent, arose from 
the necessity Ministers felt for taking undue 
measures to obtain support in that House. 

The question was again put, when Admiral 
Beresford rose. He observed, that when he 
went out to Rio Janeiro, he waited on the 
Prince Regent to communicate the object c f his 
arrival. The Prince requested him to continue 
ihere, but stated, that he still hoped to return 
to Lisbon. The Admiral wishing to go back to 
Europe, asked some time afterwards for another 
answer. He was still begged to remain, as the 
Prince expected an arrival which might induce 
him to return: — he also inquired how long the 
passage would be. Still the Admiral wished to 
depart; but he could obtain no final answer 
until about the middle of April. He could 
assure the House, that he would not have re- 
mained at Rio Janeiro five days after his arrival, 
but fi om a stiong belief that the Punce intend- 
ed to return with him. 

No other member offering to speak, Mr. 
Canning rose, and addressed Uie House as fol- 
lows Sir, Upon a question which, however 
disguised in form, I cannot but feel, in common 
with every member who hears me, — in common 
with the hon. mover of the Resolutions, — and 
in common with the hon. Baronet, who has 
fairl y stated the real object in view, — to be an 
attack directed against me individually, I trust 
I shall not be considered as having shewn any 
blameable reluctance in pausing before I offend 
myself to the attention of the House. Sir, I 
could not bring myself to believe, that, in the 
two speeches of th * 1 hon. mover and the hon. 
Baronet, I had heard th» whole of what is to be 
alleged against me; and yet I mu:>t suppose 
that, if others intended add their weight to 
the accusation, — I must suppose that, in a case 
in which every thing that is dear to man, in 
character, in reputation, and in honour, is at 
stake, they would have had the fairness to give 
to the accused an advantage which is not wirh- 
holden from the meanest criminal,— -that of 
hearing the whole indictment to which he is 
to plead. If, after a year of menace, and after 
three months of preparation* from amidst all 
the array which I see opposed to me, the* ' rire 
my only accusers; — if the speeches whic‘ I 
have heard, contain the whole of the cto^cs 
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which are to be urged against me, — charges, 
which those who bnng them forward state to 
be directed to no other object than the public 
weal, — but which I know, and which they 
know, to be intended to disqualify me for ever 
from serving the public with credit to my self 
or with advantage to the state ; — if this be all, — 
it falls indeed far short of the expectations ex- 
cited by such mighty menace and bv such deli- 
berate preparation ! But, Sir, if this is not all, 
—if there are gentlemen, who hold themselves 
in readiness to aggravate the matter preferred 
against me, — whose speeches, prepared for the 
occasion and now throbbing in their breasts, 
aie reserved till I shall be disabled from answer- 
ing them, — from such I appeal to the candour 
of the House and of the world ; declaring, and 
desiring it to be understood, both within and 
without the walls of this House, that if I do 
not refute what they may hereafter advance 
against me, it will be only because I am pre- 
cluded by the forms of the House from speaking 
a second time. (Cries of no , no, from the Op- 
position.) O, Sir, I am not to be told that the 
motion consists of a string of Resolutions — that 
each Resolution is a separate question — and 
that upon each separate question I may speak : 
—but neither are my accusers to be told th.it 
this is technical nonsense ; — that the effective de- 
bate must tike place upon the first Resolution, 
— and that the question upon that Resolution 
once put to the vote, I should be heard upon 
those which follow, to very little purpose in- 
deed. I agree with the hon. Baronet, that I 
have often deplored and deprecated, — and, in 
spite of the hon. Baronet's warning, I shall con- 
tinue (not for myself but for the public good) 
to deprecate and to deplore — the practice of 
calumniating public men on either side of this 
House, by imputing to them motives of action, 
the insinuation of which would not be tolerated 
in the intercourse of private life. If, indeed, I 
*h.t!l be found to have forfeited all claim to the 
confidence of the House, the hon. Baronet needs 
not feai that 1 shall again offend him by such 
unpleasant animadversions. But if, on the other 
hand, I shall be fortunate enough to make plain 
to othets — that which I myself confidently feel 
—my pei feet clearness from any of the impu- 
tations attempted to be thrown upon me, the 
hon. Baronet may depend upon hearing from 
me hereafter the same language which I have 
used heretofore, on this— and on other subjects 
still more disagreeable to the hon. Baronet and 
his followers. Sir, the chaige which the hon. 
gentleman's Resolutions involve, is this,— That 
the Government being perfectly aware that the 
Prince Regent of Portugal had no intention of 
returning to Europe, pretended a belief in such 
intention, for the express purpose of corruptly 
offering that mission which I corruptly accept- 
ed. It is true, that a distinction is most disin- 
genuously affected to be drawn between the 
Government and me ; of which it is hardly ne 
cessary to say, that I disdain to take advantage. 
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It is pretended that a chaige is brought forward 
only against the Government for making die 
offer— bur. that I might hrwe accepted that of# 
fer— if not altogether without blame, at least 
without absolute criminality. Sir, I disclaim 
this insidious distinction. I will allow no such 
exception in my favour. As my noble friend 
has claimed that my case shall be considered as 
that of the Government, — so do I declare on 
my part that the case of the Government is 
mine. The first hrad of charge, therefore, 
against the Government and myself is, That 
th^re was no belief on the part of the Govern- 
ment, or on mine, that the Prince Regent of 
Portugal intended to return to Europe: die 
second is, That the mission sent to receive and 
congi atulate the Prince Recent on his return 
was on a scale of unnecessary, unexampled, 
profligate prodigality. To both these issues, 
distinctly, I mean to plead. All that I require 
of those who aie to judge me is, that they will 
keep these two issues separate in their minds 5 
that they will not confound them, as has 
been industriously done in the speeches of the 
lion, gentleman and the hon. baronet. If a fraud 
were pui posed — if the Government did not be- 
lieve in the return of the royal family of Por- 
tugal — there is crime enough for an impeach- 
ment, if you will, without entering into the 
question of expense. In that case the expense 
of one farthing was too much. But if, on the 
conti iry, the Government was sincere in its 
belli f of the occasion for the appointment when 
they made it,— and I, when I accepted it, — then 
the question of expense is indeed a fair subject 
of pailiamentary jealousy (I am far from deny- 
ing that it is so) ; but the amount of that ex- 
pense must be estimated, with reference to its 
object, — and no* upon the unfair and fallacious 
assumption that there was no occasion for any 
expense at all. As to the first point, if I were 
pleading for myself alone, all that it would be 
necessary for me to do, would be to refer to 
one only of the papers before the House:— the 
Extract of Lord Strangford's Despatch to Lord 
Castlereagh, dated Rio de Janeiro, June 21 st, 
1814. It is in these words: — “The glorious 
events which have given peace and independence 
to Europe, have revived in the mind of die 
Prince of Brazil those eager desires to revisit 
his native country, which nad been for a time 
suppressed. His Royal Highness has done me 
the honour to state his anxious hope that Great 
Britain will facilitate the completion of his 
wishes upon this subject ; and that he may re- 
turn to Portugal under the same protection as* 
that under which he left it.” The dispatch, of 
which this is an extract, was, in fact, the only 
one upon the subject that I happened to see be* 
fo re I went to Portugal, and it appeared to 
quite sufficient to establish the Prince Regent 
of Portugal's intention. ’ I confess, indeed, ( th& 
my belief in that event resled on authority 
even of (his extract. It rested on the authority 
.of a private letter from Lord Liverpool, fe&tod 
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by ipe on the 88th August, at a considerable 
distance from London ; which, though it is noi 
pleasant to quote in public discussion the con 
tents of private letters, I will now, (having 
noble friend's permission,) read to the House 
It is dated, London, August 26 th, 1814.- 
“ Letters have been this day received fiom Lord 
Strangford, by which it appears, that the Princ 
of Brazil has intimated his desire to return t< 
Portugal, (in consequence of the recent event! 
in Europe,) and the gratification which he would 
feel at the arrival of a British squadron at Ri< 
de Janeiro, for the purpose of conveying tin 
royal family to Lisbon. Under these circum 
stances, Melville has given orders for preparing 
a proper squadron for this service, and it wil 
sail as soon as tHfc necessary arrangements can 
be completed." This letter, Sir, 1 received on 
the 28th of August, at Manchester, in my way 
from London to a distant pait of the country, 
from whence I had no thoughts of returning 
till the middle of September. My right hon 
friend, now sitting near me, (Mr. Huskisson). 
was with me when I received it. Now, the 
hypothesis of my accusers is, that the whole 
notion of the Prince Regent's return was a feiw 
and a fraud on the part of die Government, if noi 
on mine. But, I ask of any candid man, if he 
can believe,r-l ask of any man living, if he will 
avow the belief, — that supposing a fraud to have 
been intended, it is likely that such a letter as 
this from Lord Liverpool, written in the un- 
guarded style of private friendship, and ad- 
dressed (as any gentleman who would take the 
trouble to look at it would see that it is) with the 
usual formulary of the most familiar correspon- 
dence, should have been one of the documents 
got up for such a purpose ? Is it likely, that of 
two men, known to each other by nearly thirty 
years of intimacy, one should practise such a 
delusion upon the other ? Or, is it likely that 
two such men should carry hypoci isy so far as 
to provide beforehand for the suppoit of a pub- 
lic fraud, by the contrivance of such a piivate 
communication? This letter from Loid Liver- 
pool was founded upon that despatch tiom 
Lord Strangford of which I have already read 
the extract, and which appears at full length in 
the papers laid upon the tabic. The extract 
was moved for at my desire, the extract only, 
when I- conceived that my justification alone 
was in question*: the whole despatch was after- 
wards moved for, also at my suggestion, when 
I found that the Government were suspected of 
having deceived me into a belief, for which they 
had nt> foundation. 1 will now take the liberty 
of reading the whole despatch. 

44 Rio de Janeiro , June 21, 1814. 

[Received August 26/£, fsi4.] 
u My Lord*— The glorious events which have 
given peace and independence to Europe, have 
revived in the mind of the Prince of Brazil those 
eager desires to revisit his native country, which 
bid tern for a time suppressed. His Royal 
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Higliness has lately dotie me the honour to 
state his anxious hope, that Great Britain will 
facilitate the completion of his wishes upon this 
subject, and that he may return to Portugal 
under the same protection as that under which 
he left it. And His Royal Highness has, du- 
ring the last week, intimated to me, four or five 
times, as well publicly as privately, that, in case 
Great Britain should send a squadron of ships 
of war to this place, for Hie puipose of escort- 
ing his Royal Highness to Europe, it would be 
particularly and personally gratifying to his 

Royal Highness that — — - should 

be selected for this purpose. 1 have the, ho- 
nour to bo, &c. 

STRANCilOttD." 

To V'u count Castlcreagh , &C. &c. &c. 

(The name of the officer is omitted from rr\o~ 
tives of delicacy. Sir John Beresford had been 
already appointed and announced to the Couit 
of Rio de Janeiro, before this despatch was re- 
ceived.) Submit this document to any man in 
the habit of canvassing evidence, and ask him, 
whether there is any tiling in it that Could create 
a suspicion of the sincei ity of the wish which it 
announces ? whether the Government could 
reasonably doubt the authenticity of the intelli- 
gence conveyed in it, any more than I doubted 
the fidelity of the abstract of that intelligence 
transmitted to me by Lord Liverpool ? A 
man might say, that he intended to go a 
journey, and the fact of his entertaining that in- 
tention might, perhaps, not be considered as 
altogether established by the mere intimation of 
it; but, when he oi den d his carriage to the 
door, and named the servants by whom he wish- 
ed to be conducted, tlun, suiely, one would 
consider him to be really in earnest. This dis- 
patch, however, I did not see till after my re- 
turn to London in September. I was quite satis- 
fied of the fact, as stated to nic by Lord Liver- 
pool. Nothing is more easy than, when an 
event has, or has not, actually taken place, to 
find ou that you ought to have foreseen how 
likely, or to have discovered how unlikely, it 
was to happen. But who balances probabilities 
in this way, in the ordinary transactions of life? 
Who is the wise and happy man that receives 
every fnendly communication with distrust; 
that calls for proofs of the most ci edible ex- 
pectancies, and deems every occurrence proble- 
matical till it has actually occui red? The Prince 
Regent of Portugal announced to the British 
Cabinet his intention of retui ning ; he requested 
that a squadron might be sent to escort him to 
Europe; he named the officer by whom he 
wished that squadron to be commanded : yet 
Ministers were to suspect that he entertained no 
intention of the kind ! For myself, I protest, 
that no shadow of doubt ever crossed my mind, 
as to the reality of this intention. Perhaps it 
may have been rash to believe ; if so, I must 
acknowledge my error. But when, in addition 
to such positive testimony, I considered how 
desirable it was, with a view to the interests of 
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the Portuguese Monarchy, of this country, and 
of the world, how essential to the complete re- 
storation and tranquillity of that order of things 
which the French Revolution had disjointed 
and broken up, that Portugal, now sunk into a 
province, should resume her station among the 
states of Europe ; wh«fh I felt that no efforts of 
the British Government ought to have been 
spared, and had reason to be assured that none 
had been spared, to induce that return, I con- 
fess I know not on what I could have founded 
the smallest doubt that the return of the Court 
of Portugal was really determined upon, and 
that this determination was upon the eve of exe- 
cution. It may be true, that there were, as has 
been asserted, at the precise period to which 
I am alluding, conflicting reports on this sub- 
ject; that merchants in Lisbon had received 
letters from their friends in Brazil, contradicting 
the opinion that the Prince Regent would re- 
turn: that there were rumours of opposition 
to the measure in the councils of Rio de Janeiro ; 
and that persons, supposed to have access to 
correct intelligence, avowed the conviction that 
the coui t would remain in South America. If 
there were such reports, I knew nothing of them. 
But I fairly own that had they come distinctly 
to my knowledge, had I even been consulted 
as to the weight to be allowed to them, I should 
have considered the British Minister's testimony 
as outweighing them all. I will tell the House 
why the testimony ot Lord Strangford would 
have had so powerful a weight with me on this 
subject. In ] 807, at the time when the Court 
of Portugal emigrated to the Brazil I had the 
honour to fill the office now filled by my noble 
friend. When the first intelligence of the in- 
tended emigration reached this country, die re 
was then, also, an abundance of conflicting and 
contradictory reports ; and I believe I may say 
that for several days I alone, in London, — alone 
perhaps among my colleagues, was persuaded 
ot the existence of that intention. At that time, 
I knew nothing of Lord Strangford, except 
from his official correspondence ; but that cor- 
respondence had inspired me with a full icliance 
upon the authenticity of his sources of informa- 
tion, and upon his knowledge of the Prince 
Regent’s mind ; and Lot d Strangford all along 
affirmed, that the Prince Regent intended to 
emigrate. The general persuasion at Lisbon 
was that the Court would not emigrate ; even up 
to the very day, when, as Loid Strangford had 
predicted, the Prince actually embarked in the 
Tagus, and set sail for Brazil, My belief, 
therefore, in the present instance was founded, 
first on positive information ; secondly, on the 
obvious desirableness of the return of tne; Prince 
Regent to Europe, and on the certainty that 
this country must have used all means of counsel 
and persuasion to ensure that event. I was 
persuaded both of the reality of the intention, 
and of the probability of its instant execution. ' 
Nothing, absolutely nothing, had come to my 4 
knowledge that could excite a reasonable dis- 
trust. But even had auch distrust been excited 
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in my mind by any rumour, or any testimony' 
less than official, it would have been diapell^f) 
by the assurances of Lord Stra'bgford. Such 
was my belief, my credulity, if you will— -but* 
credulity of which I have assigned the grounds 
— a credulity which was assuredly not so 6tui« 
tous as to be fairly construed into crime. 1 
must, however, beg not to have it understood 
that my belief in the return of the Prince Regent 
at once determined my acceptance of the mis* 
sion ; though it might have done so, for augl# 
that I can see, without blame. Undoubtedly 
no earthly consideration would have induced me 
to accept it without an assurance as to that re* 
turn ; but it required a combination of other cir* 
cumstances, with which I need not trouble the 
House, to induce me to go in an official charac- 
ter to Lisbon ; and in fact my acceptance wm 
not determined till after my return to towifc 
late in September. The Government had 
stronger grounds for belief than I had. They 
had before them the communications contained, 
or referred to, in the papers submitted to the 
House letteis, namely, from Lord Strangr 
foid, of so early a date as February, and the 
autograph letter of the Prince Regent of Portu- 
gal to the Prince Regent of Great Britain, dated 
the L>d of Apj il. Of these I knew nothing till 
the other day, when the lion, gentleman’s in- 
quiries and denunciations led to an examination 
of the correspondence in the Foreign Office. 
This autograph letter disproves the notion of 
the lion, gentleman, thflt there was an interval 
between the month of February and the month 
of August in the communications respecting the 
Prince Regent’ 8 intended return. This letter 
tills up the supposed chasm in the correspon- 
dence. The reason why a copy of this docu- 
ment has not been laid before die House is, that 
as many gentlemen who hear me must know, 
it is contrary to the etiquette obeeived towards 
Sovereign Princes so to make their letters 
public. The practice is for die Secretary of 
State to refei to the substance of such letters in 
an official despatch accompanying them, or ac- 
knowledging their receipt : and such a record of 
the letter in question ia to be found in the de- 
spatch bom die Secrdaty of State to Lord 
Strangfoi d, of the 2.3th July. In that despatch, 
this autograph lettei is noticed as stating that 
the Prince Regent of Portugal only waited for 
intelligence of die final success of the Allies, in 
order to determine his return to Europe. Bat 
all this evidence, all diis testimony, is, it seems, 
to be considered as fallacious, if not absolutely 
false, because there is a solemn, indubitable* 
irrefiagable witness at variance with it — a para- 
graph in a newspaper of die 89th of July, 
which announced my actual appointment as 
Ambassador to Portugal ! An appointment of 
the 29th of July could not be in consequence of 
information received on die 26th of Aqgujt. 
Clearly. But events might be contemplated#* 
probable before the 29th of July, which intelli- 
gence of the 26th of August might confirm*: 
and a speculation might be founded upon those 
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probabilities, contingent upon their fulfilment or 
toon-fulfilment. I do not affirm that some such 
Speculation, founded on some such possible 
contingency, but absolutely dependent for its 
realization on thd happening or not happening 
of that Contingency, might not be afloat before 
the 29th of July. The despatch of the 25th of 
July, (of whicn, however, any more than of 
the autograph letter alluded to in it, 1 had not 
any distinct knowledge till it was brought into 
notice the other day m consequence of the hon. 
gentleman's inquiries,}— the date, I say, of this 
despatch renders it not improbable that it may 
have been about that time tnat a mission to Por- 
tugal began to be contemplated as probable. 
But that I was at that time, or near that time, 
appointed, — that I then accepted such appoint- 
ment, if* offered to me, or that it could then 
have been offered to me, if I had been willing 
to accept it, I utterly deny. I deny here. Sir. 
in your presence, and in the presence of my 
country, that which has been assumed as estab- 
lished because I did not deny it when asserted 
in a newspaper. Sir, I value as much as any 
man the liberty of the press ; I acknowledge its 
utility, I bow to its power* in common with all 
public men, f listen to its suggestions, and re- 
ceive its chastisements, with all due humility 
and thankfulness : but I will not plead at its 
bar ! I will continue to treat with scorn the 
attacks of anonymous malice. I disdain to make 
any answer to such charges, whilst there is a 
House of Commons before which J cab vindi- 
cate my character. This is the place where 
it is my right as well my duty to plead, before 
a competent tribunal, and in the face of known 
and accountable accusers. And in behalf of all 
that is sacred and decent in private life, as well 
as in behalf of the honour of pubhc men, I pro- 
test against the inference, that he is to be held 
guilty of a charge, who resolutely declines to 
answer it at the bar of the daily Press. But the 
newspaper had, it seems, announced not only 
that I was appointed Ambassador to Lisbon, 
but that my nght hon. friend near me was ap- 
pointed Surveyor of the woods and forests, and 
my right hon. friend at the end of the bench, 
Master of the Mint, both which nominations 
Irere immediately verified. It is vei v true that 
the latter office was shortly afterwaids filled by 
my right hon. friend, who has discharged the 

• duties of it with so much honour to himself, and 
“ advantage to the public ; but I disclaim in the 

* most peremptory terms any merit or influence of 
i tonne in that appointment. My right hon. 
v friend near me, was, it is also true, appointed 
-to the office of Surveyor of Woods, and un- 
doubtedly not without my intervention. On 
the Both of July I think it was tjyt I moved the 
new writ for my right hon. friend. I moved 
that Wit for the express purpose of shewing 
that I approved, and was party to, the acces- 
sion bf my right hon. fnend, and of other 
friends of mitie* to the Administration. And 

* had I myself accepted, office at that time, 1 
should have been equally ready, nay, anxious 
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to avow it. At different periods of my political 
life, I have held, I have resigned, I have refused, 
and I have accepted office. And there is no 
occasion on which I have taken either of these 
courses, on which I am not perfectly prepared 
to vindicate (I will not say always the prudence, 
but I will say confidently) the parity and honour- 
ableness of my conduct. I know, Sir, how 
difficult it is to speak plainly on subjects of this 
nature, without transgressing the decorum, if 
not the strict ordei, of our debates. But is it 
brought as an accusation against me, that, hav- 
ing no difference of opinion with the Adminis- 
tration, I did not neglect an opportunity which 
presented itself of furnishing an accession of 
strength to that Administiation, which I wished 
to strengthen and uphold ? Why ought I to 
have declined this ? And by whom am I ac- 
cused for not declining it ? By those who con- 
sider the principle of Party as a virtue, as a 
badge of distinction, and a pledge of purity, 
when predicated of themselves ; but who are in- 
tolerant of any party, presuming to connect it- 
self together, except under their banners. And, 
what is the bond of Party ? what are the boasted 
ties that connect the Hon. gentlemen on the 
other side of the House with each other? — 
Fidelity in private friendship, as well as con- 
sistency in public principle. Their theory of 
Party is a theory which they would confine ex- 
clusively to their own practice. One may be- 
come a satellite in their system, and welcome; 
but any eccentric planet moving in another sys- 
tem, tnev view with jealous yet with scornful 
eyes, ana denounce its course as baleful and de- 
structive. To this exclusive doctrine I have 
never subscribed. To these pietensions I have 
never listened with submission. I have never 
deemed it reasonable that any confederacy of 
gjeat names should monopolise to themselves 
the wholfe patronage and authority of the State ; 
— should constitute themselves, as it were, into 
a coiporation, a bank for circulating the favours 
of the »!rown and die suffrages of the people, 
and disf’buting them only to their own aahr- 
lents. I cannot consent that the administration 
of the Government of this free and enlightened 
country shall be considered as rightfully belong- 
ing to any peculiar circle of public men however 
powerful, or of families however preponderant ; 
and though ) cannot stand lower in the estima- 
tion of the hon. baionet than 1 do in my own, 
as to my own pretensions, I will (to use die 
language of a Statesman so eminent that I cannot 
presume to quote his words without an apology,) 
I will, as long as I have die faculty to think 
and act for myself, “ look those proud combi- 
nations in the face.”— I plead guilty, then, to 
the charge, if it be one, of having treated with 
an Administration, with the principles of which 
I perfecly agreed. I plead guilty to the 
charge, if it be otoe, of having on this, aye, 
and on other occasions, postpon'd my own 
ntcrest to that of my friends* If, indeed, the 
charge could be turned the- other way, if occu- 
ied exclusively with any personal objects of 
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my own, it could be said that I had neglected 
the claims, the interests, or the feelings of any | 
individual connected with me in political life, 1 
should indeed hear that charge with sensations 
very different from those which I now expe- 
rience 5 then, indeed, should I hide my head 
with shame. When I moved the writ of my 
right hon. friend, on the 30th of July, I declare, 
upon my honour, that I thought it very doubt- 
ful whether I should myself nave any official 
connection whatever with the Government. I 
do not mean to say, that the question had not 
been mooted, as to my undertaking the mission 
to Portugal, if it should turn out that such a 
mission was to be sent. But many circum- 
stances might have prevented the result that did 
afterwards happen. I was not pledged, l was 
very far from having made up my own mind to 
accept the mission if it should be offered to me 5 
nor had the Government as yet any assurance 
that they should have it to offer. I had pre- 
viously made arrangements of my own. My 
plans were to go where I did go, but from 
different motives and with a different object. 
What that object and those motives were, I am 
not called upon, nor do I think it necessary, to 
state in this place. It is sufficient for me to say 
that I \vas master of my own actions, and that 
I chose to go. My intention was known to my 
private fi lends, and had been communicated to 
my constituents two months before the close of 
the Session. The first official tender of the 
mission was made to me by my noble friend, 
the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, I think about 
the end of the first week of August : I cannot 
be positive as to the day; but 1 recollect per- 
fectly that I had but two interviews with my 
noble friend upon the subject, within a few days 
of each other, and that at the date of one of 
those interviews Mr. Sydenham had arrived in 
England. He arrived on or about the 8th of 
August. My noble friend was then on the eve 
of his departuie for Vienna. His tender to me 
was altogether contingent and conditional. The 
way m which the matter was left, was this : 
that if the certainty of die Prince Regent of 
Portugal's immediate return should be establish- 
ed, I should hear from him (or, in his absence, 
from Lord Liverpool) again. I did hear again, 
in the manner that I have stated : but, in proof 
that I had not, in the mean time, acted on the 
presumption that I should go out in an official 
character, I can appeal to some of the members 
of the Board of Admiralty who sit near me, 
that I was so late as in the month of September 
a supplicant at the Admiralty, as a private per- 
son, for a ship to convey me and my family to 
Lisbon; and when I arrived in Portugal, I 
found a house provided for me, as a private 
person, through the kindness of a friend, a 
houst in the neighborhood of Lisbon, which, 
in my official character, I could not occupy. 
But all this, it may be said, was but contrivance, 
an artiffci.il chain of circumstances forged and 
linked together, with a view to the present dis- 
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cussion. Has such an imputation die colour of 
probability ? What I have now stated both OS 
to facts and motives is th§ truth. If any mao 
shall contradict this statement, I can only say 
that he will affirm that which is not true* 
Where a matter rests, and from its nature must 
rest solely, on the consciousness of an individual, 
there is no other answer (that 1 know of) to he 
given to an arbitrary contradiction* I speak 
tnis, I hope, without offence. But on this part 
of my case, I know of no other possible answer. 
I dia not believe then in the intention of die 
Prince Regent to return. The Government be- 
lieved in it. Theio belief would have been 
ground enough for mine. But I have shewn 
mat they had good grounds for their belief. 
Further, it appears, from what has been stated 
by the gallant Admiral behind me, (Sir J. 
Beresford), in anticipation of a question which I 
might perhaps have taken the liberty to put to 
him, that not only had the royal family really 
entertained that intention, but that the disposi- 
tion to carry it into execution survived die re- 
port of its abandonment ; that he was repeatedly 
requested by the Prince Regent of Portugal to 
defer his departure from Rio de Janeiro from 
time to time, in hopes that the next arrivals 
from Europe might bring intelligence decisive 
of the voyage ; and that it was not until the be- 
ginning of April that those hopes were finally 
relinquished, and the gallant Admiral permittea 
to take his leave. Contrary and contradictory 
rumours did, no doubt, continue to prevail on 
this subject, in London, as they certainly did 
in Lisbon.* Even when I received at Lisbon in 
the beginning of April 1815 the first intimation 
from England on which I founded my resigna- 
tion, 1 was in possession of most positive assur- 
ances the other way; and' on the very day on 
'which I sent off my resignation, I had heard 
through what I might have considered as au- 
thentic channels, that the Prince would certainly 
embark. The day was specified on which the 
embarkation was to take place ; and we were to 
look for the first news of that event in the 
arrival of the squadron off the bar. But did I 
act on this information ? Did I endeavour to 
shake any credit which the Government at home 
might be disposed to give to their accounts 
from Rio de Janeiro ? Did I contrast the ru- 
mours of Lisbon with the rumours of London, 
for the purpose of clinging to my office ? No. 
It appears from the papers on the table, that 
upon the 29th of March the information of the 
Prince Regent’s abandonment of his design was 
received here in an official shape. Probably 
this official information must have been precede* 
some days by private intelligence. The intima- 
tion which reached me on the^th of April cer- 
tainly was not official 9 I did not wait however 
for its official confirmation: on the 10tfar*of 
April, I wrote and sent off by an express packet 
the following despatch to the Foreign OmctM** 
“ By the mails which came in yesteniay r I 
learn, (though not officially,) that the accounts 
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motived in England from Rio de Janeiro, since 
* Admin] Sir John Bereaford's arrival there, create 
ft doubt of the Prince Regent of Portugal's pre-' 
dens intention to return to his European domi- 
nions. Nothing has been received here from 
the Brazils which indicates any such change in 
his Royal Highness's intention. But should any 
impediments have been interposed to delay the 
execution of it, until the intelligence of the late 
astonishing and afflicting revolution in the state 
of Europe shall reach Rio de Janeiro, it is possi- 
ble that the receipt of that intelligence may de- 
termine his Royal Highness to remain there for 
the present. In that case,%r in the event of 
your lordship's receiving such positive accounts to the last moment .it which i held the seals ot 
as satisfy your lordship's mind that such a de- office, the Portugutae Minister never lost an 
termination has been taken by the Prince Regent 
of Portugal, I have to request your lordship to 
lay at die feet of his Royal Highness the Prince 
Regettt my humble lesignation of the commis- 
don with which he was graciously pleased to 
honour me, in contemplation of the Prince Re- 
gent of Portugal's return." bo much for the 
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did and magnanimous emigration. It was my 
duty to report these wishes, and to recommend 
the services of Lord Stra&gfbrd to the consider- 
ation <A my Royal Master. The result was 
that his lordship was appointed Envoy Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 5 was in- 
vested with a red ribbon ; and might also have 
received an advance in the peerage ; which (for 
reasons nothing to the purpose of this night's 
discussion) he declined. There was, however, 
another point respecting which the Court ot 
Portugal was extremely solicitous — a reciproca- 
tion of missions of the highest rank 5 and this 
point, fiom the period ot whi'-h I am speaking 


oppoitunity of presnnp upon my attention. It 
has been said by shrewd observers of do- 
mestic politics, that when once a coronet gets 
into a man's head, there is no driving it out 
again ; and I believe it may U* as justly said, 
that when onre a court talo'S up the notion ot 
reciprocation of embissics, it >s no easy matter 
to get the belter of it. Sueh a notion lenro- 
duces itself on ever) occasion. A Secret iry of 
State is suie to be assailed with repeated solici- 
tation till the favourite ineasuie is accomplished. 
To thi« npplic .tion Lat that tune did not listen. 
And I believe I reconciled the Couit of Portugal 
to the refusal of it. In shewing that it could 
not then be gi anted rn the pei^on of Loid 
Strangfoid; whose diplom tic standing would 
not admit of such an advancement, having been 
already so recently raised from the station of 
Chari-c d’Aflane',. 1 pionnscd, however, th it 
on the occurience of any signal e\ent which 
might constitute a piopei occasion hn rn em- 
bassy, (md the two possible eienis in c^nteni- 


fir»t head of the charge against me, and against 
Ae Government. I have shewn, I hope to 
thfc satisfaction of the House, that we did be- 
Mete in the return of the Court of Portugal 
to Europe; that we had good grourds for 
that belief; and that, upon that belief ex cl 11- 
any mission to Lisbon was founded. 

Remains to be considered, whether upon that 
ground such a mission was necessary or jju fi- 
nable. And this question again divides itself 
into two heads : first, whether necessary at all ; 
secondly, (if admitted to be necessary), whether 
conducted on a scale of disproportionate ex- 
pense— disproportionate either to the unavoid- 
able expenditure of the mission, or to its poli- , „ . 
deal importance. In the first of these questions^ plation were either the final est ibhshment of the 
Was an embassy to Lisbon necessary, in the Portuguese Court at the Brazils — should the 
event of the Piince Regent's return ?— is involv- cause of Euiope be lost, — or, what was ilitn a 
cd another moic penonal question, from which distant, though never with me a hopeless pros- 
I must not shnnk ; namely, was thcie any un- pect, its 1 »'storation to Europ* on a successful 
fitness in theoffei of that mission »o me, or in termination of the war,) I would iccomniend to 
j wy acceptance of it l I feel all the difficulty of my Sove* t «gn, should I be the n in office, a eom- 
fcrgumg this point in a manner at once satisfec- pliance with the wishes of the Couit ot Portu- 
tory to the House and not t .'just to myself. It gal. Long ifter I quitted office, and more than 

once or twi'X', or three t«nv*s. I WuS appealed to 
for the truth of the asseitjon, that such a pro- 
mise had hern given; not that any engagement 
of mine could b * binding on my successor. At 
last (lb ii« ve in 1 81 1) without waiting for these 
long-coming events, the Portuguese Minister 
here assumed the character of ambassador. The 
reciprocation was declined. Much discussion, 
it seems, followed during the three succeeding 
years upon the refusal to name an ambassador at 
the Court of Brazil ; and I perfectly remember, 
that in one of the conversations which I bad 
with my noble friend the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, he leminded me of the circumstances 
which I have here recapitulated, and observed, 
44 We shall, besides, thus have the long-disputed 
point of a reciprocation of embassies settled, 
and your pledge to the Court of Portugal re* 


is distasteful and revolting to one's feelings to 
be obliged to speak ofoiu»Vself, and of one'; 
tiwn fitness for any situ ittor, or any undertaking. 
But it will be remembered, that I am upon my 
trial— that I am defending myself against a cri- 
tnfaai charge ; and if in such a dtfence some- 
thing like egotism should be unavoidable, I hope 
fRe Rouse will lnve the goodness to excuse it. 
jftb to ,t>lace this question in its true point of 
1’toust once more go back to the year 
idOf. T have said that when in that year the 
wyal Family of Portugal adopted the resolution 
Of emigrating to the Brazils, I haa the honour 
tohoiathesedsof the Porcign Office. I had 
tints hn opportunity of becoming acquainted 
SvMi the Wishes of toe Prince Regent of Por- 
tugal in fiprour of Lord fltrangford, who had 
employed to advise and to urge that splcn- 
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deemed in your own person / 9 If k issupf**^ of no ^considerable moment in etnr tawhpp 
by hon. gentlemen, that die aggregate alow* the will of the Sovereign it imuaiy the pOfcf 
ances of the mission were necessarily increased of the State. But what good did i o»«Cw 
by giving the name and rank of Ambassador, achieve through these adrantaaes ?, .sWiiat WW 
instead of that of Envoy Extraordinary, to my there for me to do ? What dia I .e&pcct toibs 
appointment, I assure them they are mistaken, be able to do i First, it was not far mo to judge 
The question of expense I reserve for separate of my own qualifications : it was far; tfe'Cto* 
consideration 5 but as it here mixes itself with vemment. I might entrench itaymlf fachiffjdl 
the question of the rank of the mission, I am this answer. But m the spirit in which I 9m 
compelled shortly to advert to it, a little before stating my argument, taking the defence of 
its time. There are (or were before the regula- Government upon myself (as my noble friend 
tion of 1815) two different scales of ambassa* has taken mine upon the Government') 1ms 
dorial allowances : the higher scale with a salary not do so. I must again remind the House* fha t 
of 11,000/. a year, and the other, on what is I speak of myself only because I am upon mf 
* called the old salary of 8,200/. The difference trial. With the allowance belonging to that 
between these two salaries is nearly the same as consideration 1 may be permitted to say, I thipl. 
the difference between the lower of them and that there was good to be done 5 arid I think 
that of an Envoy Extraordinary and Minister that / had as fair means, and as probable a 
Plenipotentiary, which is 5,200/. Now, Sir, a chance as any other man of doing it. I pap 
man who coveted an Embassy for the sake of by many obvious difficulties and embarfatp 
emolument would hardly fail, once Ambassador, ments in the present state of the relations' of 
to choose the higher scale of saLary. 1 chose the Court of Portugal with other Governments 
the lower. But I do not claim any merit from in Europe, which might have been avoided hag, 
this preference. For, as neither 5,200/. (the that court returned. But there is one subject 
salary of Envoy Extraordinary,) nor 8,200/. (the which seems to be comparatively forgotten. at 
salary of Ambassador on the old scale,) nor this moment, but which in 1814 (the year of mjr 
even th»* higher salary of ll,oOo/. reduced by appointment) was the theme of loud rerooo- 
deductions a? home and abroad, was expected strance and incessant reproach against the Gd- 
to cover all the expenses of the mission, with- vernment, as though they had been indifferent 
out any addition of extraordinaries (as I shall or lukewarm in their exertions upon it— I mean 
presently shew) it became indifferent in that the Slave Trade. I did hope to be able to effect 
point of view, what should be the nominal rank something on this great and interesting subject, 
of the mission. But it was not indifferent in I cannot conceive a more favourable opportp* 
other respeers. I flatter myself, that I shall not nity for this purpose than would have b eeq 
be suspected of the idle and stupid vanity of afforded by the return of the Prince Regent tO 
caring undtr what name I did the public busi- the kingdom of lus ancestors : a kingdom saved, 
ness. I believe, however, that it will be gene- through the blessing of Providence upon t be 
rally acknowledged, that having once, with arms and counsels of this country. Of those 
however little pretension to so high a station, counsels I had, from my official situation, been 
filled that office which presides over the diplo- the humble instrument and organ : nor wan it 
macy of the country, I could not consistently perhaps altogether an unreasonable presumption 
assume any other than the highest diplomatic to ho}ie that the share which I haul acctdesfr* 
rank — that which alone represents the Sove- ally had in them might have conciliated, even to 
reign— in any mission on which 1 should hup- so humble an individual as myself, something of 
pen to be employed. Much less could I have i kindness from the Sovereign whose crown a Ml 
done so with propriety on a mission to 'he j whose dominions had been thus preserved and 
Court of Portugal, with which I had, as Secre- restored to him. I say, therefore, Sir, I qanopt 
tary of State, engaged for those exertions, and conceive circumstances which would have *& 
(sanguinely perhaps, but, as it has turned out, ! forded a better chance of making some impose 
safely) anticipated those results, by which^h&t sion on die mind of a prince natoraMj^mri, 
Court was now enabled, if it so thought fit, to naturally religious, upon a matter hi which bk 
accomplish its return to Europe. But neither personal character was the best, perhaps, the ( 
was the question of what might be individually one, hope of success. I can assure me hem. ’ 
becoming, the whole of this question. The gentlemen, that of' the instructions which I 
character of Amhassador, though it may make parried out with me, three-fourths were directed 
litde difference here, where every negotiation to this object. And, besides the initntctiooBiqf 
passes through responsible Ministers, is by no my noble friend, the Secretary of Stafa* l pm 
means a matter of indifference in many foreign | with me ample and most useful sug"* 1 " — u 
courts. The mere question of precedency, 1 from an hon. friend of mint (JJt, Wilb 
trifling as it may seem in itself, is not a thing of 1 whom I do not now see in his place, 
no moment in diplomatic transactions. The I should not have lain idle in ray desk, ll t 
facility of access to the person of the Sovereign, 1 nothing, indeed, froifi the u oratory” which 
Without the intervention of a Minister, perhaps ! hon. baronet is pleased (I suppose fawifeiik r 
hostile to our interests, and the right of pre»au» \ attribute to me \ bat much from a goof oauir- 
ffiencc of that Sovereign himself, are advantages j in zealous hands. I did believe**-! wn.faktf frfa 
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lielre, that had I had the opportunity of per- I must observe, however, again, that if the be- 
•Oflal intercourse with the prince, I might have lief in the return of the Prince and the expedi- 
tffected some good in this matter ; arid if it had ency of an embassy to welcome him are not 
phased God that I should succeed in it, I made out, one farthing of expenditure was too 
should neither have thought the expenses of my much j and i f, therefore, in the opinion of one 
mission ill employed, nor have felt any dispa- honest and impartial man who has heard me, 
ragement to myself in having undertaken it. what I have stated appears to be founded in 
So much for the objects in contemplation at the fraud or artifice, the question of pecuniary ex- 
commencement of the mission. But these ob- pense is at an end. On the other hand, if I 
jects were not attained.— True. And it is sup- have been so far successful, I am prepared to 
posed, that not to have attained them was to me challengea like decision on the issue now to be 
matter of great disappointment. In one sense, joined ; and to demonstrate that the cost of this 
undoubtedly it was so. I should have thought mission was not only not prodigal in proportion 
the settlement of the question of the Slave Trade to its rank and character, but that it was econo- 
with one of the peninsular powers, an object of mical, in comparison with any standard with 
importance not easily to be over-rated. In an- which it can in fairness be compared. The hon. 
other sense, I do assure the hon. baronet and baronet has quoted a dictum of Sir Robert Wal- 
the hon. gentleman, that I had not experienced pole’s, that “ every man has his price.” I do 
one half of the satisfaction in accepting my not think this maxim true of men — I do not 
office which I felt when I was permitted to think it true that even every thing has its price, 
resign it. When, after writing the letter of Things must be estimated, not merely by their 
April the loth, tendering my resignation, I intrinsic qualities, but by their relative fitness 
yielded to the request of my noble friend, and and value. There is no rule for judging abso- 
consented to remain at my post so long as my lutely what ought to be the cost of an embassy, 
services might be thought necessary, I must There is no forming such an estimate a priori . 
beg the House to observe, that the whole ques- Facts and experience are the only grounds on 
rion of the mission had assumed an entirely new which you can safely or justly proceed. I beg 
form. The war had broken out ; and if there gentlemen, then, to look at the printed accounts 
had not then been a Minister of high diplomatic! of missions in the years 1812, 1813, and 1814, 
rank at Lisbon, it would have been absolutely and I ask, who could tell, on going to Lisbon, 
necessary to appoint one. I failed, it is true, in in the autumn of the latter year, wnat his ex- 
the main object of my negotiations during the penses were likely to be ? Who is there that 
war — the obtaining the aia of a corps of Por- having before him the expenditure of Sir 
tuguese troops to act with the Allies in Flanders. Charles Stuart, for the years 1812-13, and 
But why did I fail? Precisely because that 1*13-14, would have ventured upon such a 
•tate of tilings existed in Portugal — because that mission without coming to some understanding 
form of local government remained there, which as to the extent of his expenditure, and as to 
it was the interest and the wish of this country the principles of its limitation ? 1 shall perhaps 
to see altered. I failed because the Sovereign surprise the hon. baronet, when I confess that 
himself was not at Lisbon : an additional proof, an application on the subject of extraordinaries 
if any had been wanting, of the advisableness of was made by me to the Government. But in 
that return which we bad endeavoured to invite what sense was this application made ? Was 
by every proper inducement — an additional it for latitude and indulgence ? Was it that I 
proof of the inconvenience of leaving one of the might be put upon the same footing and ullow- 
icingdoms of Europe with which Great Britain ed the same range as my predecessor ? No, 
is most intimately allied, under a delegated go- Sir ; it was for strictness, for definition, for 
vernment ; a government incapable, from the restraint. In the beginning of October 1 wrote 
very nature of their trust and from the immen- a letter to my noble friend, Lord Liverpool, 
mty of distance which separates them from their (my noble friend near him was then abroad), an 
Sovereign, of acting in all cases with the prompt- extract of which, with then* permission, I will 
ness ana energy necessary for the glory of the now read to the House. The House will see 
absent Sovereign, and for the welfare of his that it was of as private and familiar a style, and 
people. Sir, I venture to hope that the House as little destined for public citation, as that from 
will feel that I have satisfactorily disposed of Lord Liverpool to me which I read to the 
die first part' of the question as to the embassy, House a short time ago : — “ I have been looking 
and justified the nomination of a mission of that over Stuart’s Extraordinaries, and they really 
character, on the supposition (frhich I had be- frighten me. It may be veiy well for him, or 
fore justified) of the Prince Regent of Portugal’s any man not connected with politics, to draw 
return. I now proceed to the second part of thus at discretion : but it would not do for me. 
.that question — the expense of the Aission. If For God’s sake limit me to what you think 
there was no delusion in the cause assigned for right: I can form no judgment of the matter: 
the embassy, if I have shewn that it was neces- oply limit me, so that I may have no responsi- 
«aro orhignly expedient in the case supposed bilily.” This letter shews at least the quo 
to exist, it still remains to be inquired whether animo, the disposition, with which I entered 
opnotit was conducted on too costly a scale, upon the subject. Is this the language of rapa-t 
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city ? Is this a petition for large emolument and 
unbounded discretion ? Or aoes it not rathei 
indicate a cautious dislike of discretionary power, 
arising from a dread of responsibility, and an 
anticipation of injustice i The former of which I 
am not ashamed of confessing I did feel ; the 
latter, I have at this moment, .God knows, no 
reason to disavow. Sir, in entering upon this 
most disagreeable discussion— disagreeable be- 
cause I must mention the names of honourable 
men in a way which may be liable to miscon- 
struction -disagreeable, because I must speak 
(though but to repel them with scorn) of imputa- 
tions with which I never thought my own name 
liable to be stained — I beg leave to preface what 
I have to say, by observing, that the name of 
Sir Charles Stuart, or of any other person whon 
I may have occasion to mention in my defence, 
is brought forward by me most reluctantly. I 
have no choice. The necessity is forced upon 
me. The name of Sir Charles Stuart I mention 
with the respect due to his talents and character. 
I consider him as one who has rendered emi- 
nent services to his country, and from whom his 
countiy may confidently look for such services 
hereafter. I believe him to be as free from pe- 
cuniary taint— as I know myself to be. Large 
as his expenditure at Lisbon may appear, I am 
persuaded that it was at once justified and li- 
mited by the necessity of the case. It is to be 
borne in mind also that of the aggregate sums, 
which appear to have been expended by him, 
no small proportion was simply and abso- 
lutely loss upon the Exchange and upon the 
conversion of English into Portuguese money. 
After these declarations, I proceed to state 
the expenditure of the Lisbon mission, as it 
stood in Sir C. Stuart’s time ; and the amount 
of his regular and extraordinary allowances. 
For the year, from the 5th of April, 1812, to 
the 5th of April, 1813, Sir Charles Stuart’s Ex- 


traordinaries appear to have been . £ 26,807 
Salary 5,200 

Total £ 32,007 

For the next year, from the 5th of April, 
1313, to the 5th of April, 1814, the extraordi- 
naries are stated at £ 20,0 06 

Salary 5; 200 

Total £ 31,206 


This was the conclusion of Sir Charles Stuart’s 
mission. These statements are all before the 
House. They are to be found in pages so and 
pi of the Report of the Committee on the 
Civil List, in June, 1815; — which Report I 
wish that the hon. gentlemen opposite would 
have the goodness to take into their hands, 
as 1 shall have many occasions to refer to it. 
Then comes a period which is particularly 
selected as a contrast to my expenditure 
namely, the half year, beginning the 5th of 
j|pril> isi4,‘ (the termination of Sir Charles 
6 i 
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Stuart's mission,) and ending the ioth of Octo- 
ber, 1814, (the commencement of mine). Hese 
my accusers take their grand position* • This is 
the narrow isthmus between two rushing fceas 
of expense, on which they plant their standard 
of economy ! — I do not complain of them for 
doing so. 1 do not blame the hon. gentleman 
who brought forward this question, for moving 
for papers to illustrate this position. But what 
I do think I have some right to complain of is* 
that having obtained these documents, they have 
some how or other totally forgotten to notice 
their results. When it suited die hon. mover's . 
purpose, he asked for the information; and 
when he got it, and found that it was not pre- 
cisely what he wanted, it suited tys purpose to 
abstain from any observation upon it. In this 
respect, he will excuse me if, instead of fol- 
lowing his example, I endeavour to supply his 
omissions. At Sir Charles Stuart’s departure 
from Lisbon, Mr. Casamajor, the Secretary of 
Legation, was appointed Charge d’Affaires, re- 
ceiving df course the regular salary belonging to 
these two appointments. As Mr. Casamajor’s 
salary during this half year was nearly the same 
as his salary of Secretary of Embassy with me, 
and made but a trifling part of the expenses of 
either Mission, I shall not take it into calcula- 
tion. Not so, however, as to his Extraordinary 
allowances ; which during this economical half- 
year appear by the Civil List Report, p. 32, 
as well as by Mr. Sydenham’s testimony, to 
have amounted to upwards of 2,500/. I am not 
exactly informed at what period between April 
and July Mr. Sydenham was named Envoy Ex- 
traordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to the 
Local Government of Portugal. The first offi- 
cial despatch to him that I have seen is dated 
in July ; but his nomination must have preceded 
that despatch by some weeks. He had from the 
5th of April the same salary as had been en- 
joyed by Sir Charles Stuart. I speak here of 
the regular salary of 5,200/. a year, — not of ex- 
traordinary allowances. Mr. Sydenham arrived 
at Lisbon the end of the first vyfcek of July, 
He remained there until the 27th or 2$th qf 
that month, when he embarked for England, 
being obliged to quit his station suddenly on ac*? 
count of his health. These three weeks (or tm- 
abouts) were the whole of Mr. Sydenham’s resi- 
dence at Lisbon ; and for these he received (I am 
not blaming him, but I state the fact) two quar- 
ters’ salary at the rate of 5,200/. a year — that .ift 

to say £ 2,600 o a 

he received also, for outfit, • . 1,500 0 t 0 
lereceivedforhis journey to Lisbon 1,100 0. ft, 
and lastly he received (at a subse- 
quent period) for losses occa- 
sioned by his sudden relinquish- * . . ^ 

ment of the Mission . • • 2,000 

In all£7,200 t .,ftr»ft 

Idd to this sum, Mr. Casamajor’s ^ / , 
Extraordinaries for the same *■ , % 

period 2,500 0 0 
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The result of cost to the public, 
fl&ir the half year intervening be- 
tween Sir C. Stuart's Mission 
and mine, is therefore . . .£ 9,70 6 0 0 

This was the reformed period which is to 
put all* past and future Ministers to shame! 
This was foe rigid scale of economy which I 

# ought to have taken for my guide, and for de- 
parting from which I am arraigned before this 
House and foe country! Yet hear how Mr. 
Sydenham describes Mr. Casamajor's way of 
K fe. u I find,” (says Mr. Sydenham, in his 
letter to Mr. Hamilton of the sth July, written 
immediately upon his arrival at Lisbon) : “ I 
fold that Mjr. Casamajor has been living in a 
very quiet retired way, with no suite to feed 
ana lodge; and by the examination of his 
books I perceive that he does not live on less 
than 1 00/. a week.” Here was no establishment, 
no representation, no call for display of •'any 
kind; and yet the ordinary expenses of Mr. 
Casamqor’s household were loo/, a week, or at 
tlkf rate of 5,200/. a year. It is true, at least I 
have heard and believe, that during the three 
weeks that Mr. Sydenham passed at Lisbon he 

* Kved in Mr. Casamajor's house. But, as to 
charge upon the public, Mr. Sydenham was 
then m the enjoyment of a yearly salary of 
5, «00/. which comes to exactly another i oo/. a 
week. So that independently of the extraor- 
dinary allowances of Mr. Sydenham, for outfit, 
journey, and losses, the aggregate of the regular 
salary received by him, joined to the extraordi- 
naries allowed to Mr. Casamajor for weekly ex- 
penditure, for 'victus and cowvictm , during the 
economical half year, was at the rate or up- 
wards ©f 10,000/. a year. There is not upon 
earth a more honourable mind than Mr. Casa- 
major's; and I had myself the oppoitunity of 
verifying foe statement respecting his expendi- 
ture, by foe inspection of his books, at his own 
particular desire. But I must take the liberty 
of remindme the House, that from foe moment 
at which I arrived at Lisbon, Mr. Casamajor, 
then becoming Secretary of Embassy, became 
part of my family ; and as such, lived at my 
table. From that time therefore his expenses 
(salary excepted) were involved in mine. Why, 
Sir, if I were to calculate by simple addition, or 
by foe rule of three, I might say, that, according 
to what I have shewn you, on Mr. Sydenham's 

~ testimony as well as my own, two Casamajors 
ought to have eaten up my whole allowances, 
ordinary and extraordinaiy. And, by the way, 
f had two Casamajors, for in addition to the 
gentleman of whom 1 have been speaking, add 
ofwhom I apeak with every feeling of kindness 
and of respect, another gentleman, Mr. Croft, 
who was recommended to me by my noble 
friend as Secretary for the Portuguese language, 
(andwhohadbeen with Sir C. Stuart in the same 
capacity}, lived with me as one of my family, 
during foe whole period of my mission. I, of 
course, da ^ot mean seriously to state that the 
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j increase of my. expenses was in exact propor- 
tion to foe number of persons whom I nad to 
maintain. But I do mean seriously to shew the 
different footing upon which Mr. Sydenham 
and Mr. Casamajor separately , — or eve n Mr. 
Sydenham and Mr. Casamajor jointly,— stood, in 
respect to the claims upon their expenditure, 
from that in which I stood, with all the acces- 
sary burdens, and all the unavoidable represen- 
tation, of an Embassy. With neither of tne two 
gentlemen, whom I had the good fortune to 
have attached to me, Mr. Casamajor or Mr. 
Croft, had I any personal acquaintance before 
my mission began. I learnt, during our official 
and domestic intercourse, to value and esteem 
them both. I am sorry to be* forced to mention 
their names in connection with these miserable 
details ; but I am driven to it by the unsparing 
coarseness of the attacks which have been made 
upon me, and by the foolish, fallacious, and dis- 
honest contrast of my expenditure with that of 
Mr. Sydenham : Mr. Sydenham's, who, during 
his three weeks’ residence at Lisbon, was an in- 
mate in the house of Mr. Casamajor, and mine, 
who, during the whole period of my mission, 
had the suite of an Embassy to maintain ! And 
now, Sir, come we to foe famous letter of let- 
ters, upon which it seems that the whole of the 
case against me is made to turn, the letter from 
the Secretary of State to Mr. Sydenham, direct- 
ing him to confine his expenditure within his 
regular allowances. Before this letter is made 
conclusive against me, 1 might peihaps contend 
that it should be shewn that 1 was, in some de- 
gree, if not party to it, cognizant of it. Upon 
my honour, I never saw it till after the hon. 
gentleman's first notice of his motion. I cannot 
say that I had never heard of it. I had heard, 
or perhaps seen in a newspaper, that some such 
letter had been written to Mr. Sydenham by my 
noble friend : and I well remember that foe 
same authority stated the rate of 5,ooo/. a year 
as that which covered all Mr. Sydenham’s al- 
lowances. 1 have already shewn the accuracy 
of that statement. But I wave this plea : I ac- 
knowledge the authority of the letter ; and if 
the circumstances of Mr. Sydenham’s situation 
and mine were the same, and //the meaning of 
this letter was what has been attributed to it, 
and if that meaning was enforced against Mr. 
Sydenham, or was not remonstrated against by 
him, I will admit that, notwithstanding my 
ignorance of the law, I was bound by it, and am 
guilty of not confoi ming to it. * Ana, first, what 
was Mr. Sydenham's situation ? That of Envoy 
to the Local Government ; mine, that of Am* 
bassador to the Sovereign, (With the propriety 
of the appointment we have in this part of the 
argument nothing to do.) Secondly , What was 
the meaning of the letter ? My noble friend, the 
writer of it, has told you, that it dM not mean 
the absolute exclusion of extraordinaries, which 
he held to be almost impossible ; but \%did mean 
to prescribe foe discontinuance of that rate of 
expenditure which had’ brought, during the war, 
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such heavy charge upon the public. The letter ed to mention the subject to lAWd jpastkwA 
itself says: “I cannot anticipate any public and 1 have written to him to remind him ft bm 
gonads for continuing the expenditure of his promise. I find that Mr.*<2iwUpqjpr, 

Majesty's servants at Lisbon, on the scale on living in a very quiet retired way, with 80 flail* 
which it has been conducted during the conit~ to feed and lodge, and by the examination of hi* 
nuance of the war in the Peninsula*” — To be books, I perceive that he does not live QO Iff* . 
sure he could not. Who dreamt of an expen. than loo /. a week.” So far is printed. Further 
diture of upwards of 30 , 000 /. a year in time of on, in the same letter, the extract of wh&Jt noWM 
peace: — Lastly , the instructions which were lies before me, he states, that he “ shall live w£& 
given, were they executed ? Did Mr. Sydenham the greatest possible economy, but that wh# t 
think it practicable to conform to them? Did cannot pay out of his allowances, he shall toruAt 
he receive them without a jemonstiance, and to the Government to pay for him.” Mr. &y» 
act up to them with strictness and fidelity? — denham, as I have before observed, resided ahp«| 
With fidelity, in the moral sense of the word, I three weeks in Lisbon, namely, from about chit 
have no doubt he would have acted up to them 7th or sth to tlie 27th or 28th of July. I luw 
if he had remained at Lisbon; but have we no already stated; the allowances, regular, and ex&% t 
positive proof- that he regarded the literal exe- ordinary, wliich he received during that perioi ? 
cution of them as impossible? And here, Sir, or on account of it, viz. 2,600/. sadary; 1,500 h 
again I feel myself called upon to guard against outfit ; 1,100/. for the journey from Paris aid 
being supposed to mean vn\ thing unkind m the Madrid to Lisbon. All these sums are io the 
reference which I am compelled to make to Mr. printed accounts of the Civil List Report; and# 
Svienham. That gentleman is no more! He j therefore, gentlemen might have known them 
has .clos'd a distinguished and honourable life, j without moving for papers: but I was not aware# 
during which he endeared himself to his friends, and I suppose they were not aware, till in ■ 

and has left behind him an unspotted character, hour they brought it out by their own motto* 

I imploie of those who hear me, that if a word for papers, of the sum of 2 * 000 /. for basest 
should escape me in the heat of argument, which j wliich makes up the aggregate of* Mr. Sudan* 
can b* j thought to frur any colour of disrespect j ham's receipts, on account ofhts half-year's 
ro Mi. Sy-lnijum’s njemoiy, they will believe 1 sion, tp 7,200/. If it is said, that as tn» awn of 
ir to br wholly imiotentional. I am the last 7, 2oo/. includes outik, aud allowances for joiwv. 
nan firing who would wantonly throw a slur ney and foi losses, it is not fairiy to be seated as 
upon his repetition, or give a wound to the Mr. Sydenham’s expenditure for half a yean I 
L clings of those who mourn his loss. 1 vvoufiJ readily admit that it is not so: but then l flMWfc 
most gladly lia.o avoided any allusion to Iujii : observe, that on die same ground the aggregflttt 
bet hu. name has been made the vehicle for a of my allowances cannot be fairly statedas tilt 
foul Liiumny against my character; and the j exj>cnditure of a year. The cost of outfit and 
House will feel di.it not to me who repel an at- j plate in my case would not have \mn repeated 
tack, but to those who have misused Mr. Syden- j another year : any more than that of outfit* aod 
ham’s name for the purpose of attack upon me, ! allowances for journey and for losses, would, ia 
is to he imputed the guilt of profaning (if it be 1 Mr. Sydenham’s case, have been repeated 
pi planed) the sanctity of the tomb. The fret other half year. But it is quite fair, it is indeed 
is, that while the mandate to Mr. Sydenham, absolutely necessary, since the contiast between 
diiccting him to confine his expenses within Mr. Sydenham’* luif year and my year has bwa 
cei tain limits, was traversing the ocean in one so much insisted on, to state,. as I have done, Mr# 
direction, a remonstrance by anticipation against Sydenham’s salary joined to Mr. 4aM4uajG#'t 
such a limitation was on its passage to die Fo« extraordinaries for the same half year $ CQIli* 
reign Office. Mr. Sydenham, I suppose, might s tit tiling die expenditure of tike mission Jar that 
have heard rumours of such intended reside- ( period. And it is fair to state the whole fjf $ftv 
tion . he knew, from what he saw of Lisbon | Sydenham’s receipts joined to Mr. Casatnajos^t 
himself (in the amount of Mr. Casamajor's f xtraordinaries, as the aggregate expenae of that 
weekly bills), and from what he had heard of half year, with Which the aggregate of* my rt* 
it from others, that a literal compliance with ceipts for a whole year is to be compared, 
that restriction was impracticable ; and, on the Whatever comments, therefore, gpmfenteftjnay 
8th of July, die very day (I believe) after his think proper to make on my conduct in. other 
arrival at Lisbon, he thus addressed nimself to respects, they will at least, I think, atjendon the , 
Mr. Hamilton, the Under Secretary of State, (tor contrast between Mr. Sydenham’s minion .and J 
the infoimation of my noble friend,) in the letter , mine as to the rate of their reqpectiffe cost tortfc 
from which I have already quoted an extract: j public. This point, on which, they reliad-OP 
“ While the Duke of Wellington was at Ma- confidently, completely finite them. TipyjqwtJ*. 
drid, he spoke to me on the subject of my allow- if they will, continue to an aignroy 
aoces at Lisbon, and he gave me the comfortable, but, if comparison with the j&rioa of Mr* $yd$n- . 
assurance of my being ruined, unless Govern- 1 ham’s mission be a decisive test of e*QO0J&|£; 
ment allowed me something more than the usual they rnua^on that comparison abs&tae 
salary, diminished by the usual deductions in pecuniary t^anagietwion. But, Sirs kio80| on 
hngland, and the 1&.S of* exchange. He promis- J pccuni&i y matters only chat tshey.have 
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ntfriwg as to me and Mr. Sydenham. They' Aft 
tered* themselves that they had another case 
, against me On his account ; a case of hardship, 
as if this valuable public servant had been dis- 
placed purposely to make way for me. It has 
been asserted, that I superseded. Mr. Sydenham. 
Sir, I did not supersede Mr. Sydenham. If the 
fact werie so, I know not that it would consti- 
tute any charge against tne. It would, I believe, 
be the first time that the undoubted right of the 
Crown to appoint and to change its foreign Mi- 
nisters has been made matter of charge, or even 
of question, in Parliament. But the fact is not 
so. Mr. Sydenham’s mission was irretrievably 
at an end before mine began. He quitted Lis- 
•bon not only unrecalled, but without leave. He 
did this from necessity, on account of the im- 
paired state of his health. He arrived in Eng- 
land (as I have already had occasion to say) on 
or about the 8th of August. From that day to 
the 10th of October he received in England his 
appointments as Minister at Lisbon. Are the 
economists angry that he did not continue so to 
receive them longer ? He was neither then, nor 
at any subsequent period before his death, (as I 
shall presently shew, by a document founded on 
his own representations,) in a state of health to 
admit of his resuming the Lisbon mission, or 
accepting any other. If he had happily been 
so, my noble Blend will bear testimony not only 
to the fact, but to my knowledge of the fact, 
that another and more important employment 
was in contemplation for him. — So much for 
that charge* I have in my hand a copy of the 
letter from the Foreign Office to the Treasury, 
which authorized the payment to Mr. Sydenham 
of dipt sum of 9 , 000 /. for losses, which forms 
the last item in his account. I almost wonder, 
by the bye, that I have not been told in distinct 
terms that this 2 , 000 /. was given to Mr. Syden- 
ham to reconcile him to my supersession of him. 
The House, if they will allow me to take the 
liberty of reading this letter to them, will see 
how that matter stands. I am ready to move 
for its being hid on the table, if they think it 
necessary. It is luckily the last document of 
the kind with which I snail have occasion to try 
their patienoe. It is as follows 

Foreign Office, Oct • 25 , 1818 . 

41 My Lords, 

M Thomas Sydenham, Esq. late his Majesty’s 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipo- 
tentiaiy to the Court of Lisbon, has repre- 
sented to me the very great expense he 
' Was at in making preparaqpns to undertake 
that ntfttion, with a view to a permanent resi- 
den££at Lisbon^and the great loss he sustained 
by the sudden dwbtai othis effects, See. on his 
Being oBpgfytor#ht msh that minion , on account \ 
of the da n jjSf n ^ r ' 'state of his health , after a resi- 
dence. few months, whereby he has 

M&n filler oriidoidcisbly more than two thou- 
fan^pouhdSyaiKl it thereby involved in difficult 
the rfcaeft ofnis private fortune to 
jWigflr (There is a slight c 1 ror of inadvertency 
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here as to the peritid of Mr. Sydenham’s actual 
residence at Lisbon, which was, as I have shewn, 
weeks only and not months. 1 now come to a 
passage to which I particularly wish to call the 
attention of die House.)— Having considered* 
this application, it has appeared to me, under 
the peculiar circumstances of the case (Mr. Sy- 
denham’s state of health still preventing his Being 
employed in the diplomatic service of his Majesty ), 
to be just and reasonable, that Mr. Sydenham 
should receive a compensation on account of 
these losses. I am therefore to desire your Lord- 
ships will be pleased to take tfie commands of 
his Royal Highness the Prince Regent, with re- 
gard to the issue of the sum of two thousand 
pounds, nett, to Mr. Syderiham, or his assigns, 
as a compensation for the losses above stated.” 
Is this also a sham letter and a concerted fraud ? 
Perhaps the date will help us to a solution of 
this question. It is dated the 25th October, 
1815; that i9 to say, six months after I had ten- 
dered the resignation of my mission, and three 
months after my resignation had been accepted ; 
a period, therefore, when, if Mr. Sydenham’s 
health had been sufficiently restored to enable 
him to resume his station at Lisbon, there had 
been, for three months no impediment whatever, 
and for six months no impediment on my part, 
to his resuming it. It was manifestly the hope- 
lessness of his return to public life that weighed 
with the Foreign-office in writing this letter; to 
which I am happy to have had an opportunity 
of referring, both for the proof which it affords 
of a good-natured and con siderate di ^position, and 
the just testimony which it bears to the merits 
and character of Mr. Sydenham. I had not the 
honour and the happiness of a personal acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Sydenham. I knew him only 
by reputation, by the report of common friends, 
whose report would of itself have been sufficient 
to ensure my belief of his good qualities, and by 
the exhibition of his talents in that memorable 
investigation which was carried on in a Commit- 
tee of mis House upon the renewal of the East 
India Company’s Charter. In the course of that 
examination the gentlemen connected with India 
displayed a degree of ability and information, 
which pei haps could nbt have been matched, 
certainly not excelled, in any other service, or 
in any other country. Among these very able 
men, Mr. Sydenham stood eminently distinguish- 
ed, evincing a capacity for great affairs, and a 
fitness for important employments, such as arc 
rarely to be found even in more practised States- 
men. If, therefore, I have been driven^ say 
any thing of this gentleman (I hone I have not, 

I am sure I have not intended it) wnich may have 
appeared in any degree disrespectful or dispa- 
raging, if I have been obliged to soil the name of 
a mgh-minded and liberal man with money, the 
blame (I repeat it) is not with me, but* with those 
who forced Mr. Sydenham’s name into this dis- 
cussion. I now, Sir, come to the details of the 
expenditure of my own mission, the account of 
which is among ttapaperi upon the table. The ‘ 
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hon. gent. who made the motion* has had the 
goodness to compliment me on the minuteness 
and accuracy of my calculations, I understand 
the nature of the hon. gentleman’s compliment $ 
and I see that he has been taught thoroughly to 
understand the nature of the advantage which he 
has over me on this day. Undoubtedly any 
charge connected with money places the accused 
in a dilemma of painful difficulty— a difficulty 
the more painful in proportion to the conscious- 
ness of his innocence, and to the warmth of his 
indignation. If h$ contents himself, as is the 
hnst natural impulse of every honourable mind, 
with general and lofty denial, he exposes him- 
self to be triumphed over as having evaded in- 
vestigation; and figures are then invoked as the 
only test of ti uth. If on the other hand he con* 
descends to detailed arithmetical calculation, he 
becomes liable to such compliments as those of 
the hon. gentleman ; and must feel (as I do now) 
a certain inevitable degradation in the very pro- 
cess by which he is to be justified. It is cer- 
tainly not without such pain that I made up my 
mind to this latter alternative. Those who 
know me in private life are, I am afraid, too well 
aware how little I am versed in questions either 
of atithmetic or of economy, not to have been 
as much surprised, as the hon. gentleman pro- 
fesses himself to be gratified, at the proficiency 
in figures which is displayed in the napei s before 
the House; particularly in that laboured de- 
spatch of mine of the 30th of May, 1815. In 
tiuth, I availed myself, for the purpose of those 
statements and calculations, of the aid of persons 
much more conversant with such matters than I 
can pietend to be. I beg the hon. gent, also to 
understand, that I do not piofes9, m these ac- 
counts, to stale my whole expenditure at Lis- 
bon, but only my expenditure of public money. 
Sii, the expenditure of Sir Chailes Stuart’s mis- 
sion for the two years, 1812-13, and 1813-14, 
and that of the interval between the conclusion 
of Sir Charles Stuart’s mission and my appoint- 
ment, can hardly be denied to justify the nomi- 
nalamount of the allowances assigned to me. But 
that nominal amount and the real effective value 
weie very different indeed. For my actual ex- 
penditure (as distinguished from nominal receipt 
or rather nominal issue), a fair but strict standard 
of comparison is furnished by the Report of the 
Civil List Committee of June, 1815. If it shall 
appear that my whole actual expenditure as Am- 
bassador, tallied within a very trifle with the 
amount fixed by that Committee and sanctioned 
by the House for a Minister, at Lisbon, of the 
second order, I think it will not be imputed that 
I abused the disci etion confided to me. Assur- 
edly I did not, on going out to Lisbon, antici- 
pate the tiial of this day : but I did, as has been 
seen, dread and deprecate any unlimited pecu- 
niary discretion. It has been shewn how anxi- 
ous I was to have the limits of my expenditure 
defined: and within those limits, whatever they 
mjght be, I rt solved to lestrict myself. My 
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SaJary £*>*<** , 

Extraordmanes, not to exceed . *,dOp 

Of this amount of extraordinaries I drew oeJy 
for three-fourths, or 4,500/. I received (Hkc 
every other Minister of whatever rank) the sum 
of» 1,500/. for outfit. If that sum be taken as re* 
placing the 1,500/. extraordinaries which I de- 
clined to draw, the result of salary, extraoidina- 
ries, and outfit, for that one year [outfit could 
only be a charge on the first year) is, as above* 
14,200/. 1 had plate, like other Ambassadors" 
and Envoys Extraordinary, See., but upon the 
scale of an Envoy. Having no rule or experi- 
ence to guide me, all that I could determine was 
to consider the established recognized amount of* 
the salary as the limit of my public expenditure ; ' 
and to draw for no more extraordinaries than 
should make up the nominal salary of 8,200/. to 
that effective amount. Had, therefore, that sa- 
lary been paid free fiom deductions at home v 
ana without loss on the exchange and on the 
conversion into Portuguese money, I should not 
have drawn foi one shilling of extraordinaries for 
my expenses at Lisbon. But the case was very 
different. This nominal salary was liable to de-' 
ductions amounting to no less than about sixteen * 
per cent, in England, which reduced it fiom 
8,200/. to about 6,900/. ; and this latter sum 
again to a loss of something more than twelve 
per cent, in its transit and conversion, reducing 
it from 6,900/. to somewhere between 6,100L 
-and 6,ooo/. This statement applies to the first 
three-quarters of the year, ending the 5th of 
July, 1815. In July, I received the Report of 
the Civil List Committee, to which I have so 
often had occasion to refer. From that rime, 
therefore, I had, what I had always wished, a 
positive written public rule, not laid down indeed 
tor my mission, Dut which I might safely take 
for my guide. By the Civil List Report, the 
Minister to Portugal was considered prospec- 
tively on the footing not of an Ambassador, but 
of an Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary. To that Minister of the second orw 
det, the Report assigned a salary of 8,000/. a 
year. It further recommended, that all sums for 
foreign missions should be paid free of all de- 
ductions, except the property tax ; thus relieve 
ing the issues of salary from all the established 
legal defalcations at home, amounting to about 
six per cent, (in addition to the property tax\ . 
and from all losses by exchange, or otherwise* 
in the transmission abroad. At the same time* 
the allowance for outfit, which had been hithertyS , 
in all cases, and for all ranks, only 1,500/., a surd 
which is stated by the Report not to he sufficient 
to cover above one-third or one- fourth of 
real expense, was raised to 4,000/. ; and $n j 
nual allowance of 50Q/. was given for 
rent. These several arrangements are 
fw 
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found in pp. 47 and 48 of the Civil List Report, 
to which I beg the gentlemen who do me tlie 
honour to watch what I am saying to refer. 
.Deducting 800/. the property tax from the salary 
of 8,000/., these issues to the new Envoy would 
amount to 1 1,700 /. nett for the first year ; and 
to 7,700/. nett for every subsequent year. And 
this, exclusive of plate; for which the Report 
makes a special provision. 

When 1 received the copy of this Report, I 
instantly determined that, so long as the mission 
continued in my hands, I would limit myself 
strictly to the amount specified in it. For the 
last quarter, therefore (from July the 5th to Oc- 
tober loth, 1815), I conformed to the new scale 
of ordinary allowances, and received only 1,800/. 
nett, without any extraordinaries whatever. The 
exchange was now, in consequence of the ter- 
mination of the war, become so favourable as in 
a great measure to counteract the loss upon the 
paper money, which continued to be about seven 
per cent. The result of this counteraction was, 
that the loss upon 1,800/. by the exchange and 
paper money jointly, which three months before 
would have been about 220/., was now only 
about 70/. Of the 6,000/. extraordinaries whicn 
I had liberty to draw, I drew only for so much 
as was sufficient. First to replace the deductions 
on 6, 1 50/., being three-quarters of nominal salary 
nt the old rate o? 8,200/. {gross), and on 1,800/. 
one quarter at the new rate of 7,200/. (nett ) ; 
secondly , to make up the old allowance for out- 
fit, viz. 1,500/. to the sum of 4, 000/. specifically 
allowed by the Committee. And not one far- 
, thing more, so help me God ! So scrupulously 
did 1 adhere to these limits (which seemed to , 
me to have been formed on a clear principle and 
which had the sanction of the House of Com- 
mons), that finding that my agent had drawn, 
for thie last quarter, a sum of 1,500/. as extraor- 
dinaries (at die rate of the 6,000/. originally al- 
lowed to me), I directed him to return that sum 
to the Treasury: and I declare, on my con- 
science, that when I gave this direction, I had 
no more expectation that the transaction would 
ever be known to any one except to my agent — 
to my right hon. friend(Mr. Huskisson) near me, 
whom I requested to see my direction executed j 
—to my noble fi iend (Lord Caatlereagh ), whose j 
permission was necessary, and to the Treasury, 1 
to which the return was made, 1 bad no more j 
expectation that I should ever have to state tliis ; 
transaction privately or publicly in vindication of i 
my character, than I liad apprehension that on j 
such grounds my chaiacter would ever be as- 
sailed. It is undoubtedly still open to the hon. 
gentlemen who are the framers and supporters 
of the impeachment against me, to recur to the 
charge that the mission to Lisbop was unneces- 
sary : to find, fault, if they please, with my per- 
sons conduct in accepting it (of which a word 
by ancl bye) ; and to censure the mode in which 
I n^liive discharged the duties of it : but as to 
* f imputation, I stand upon a rock. I 
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stand upon the authority of a Committee of this 
House, appointed long after my embassy was 
established and endowed ; and not merely ap- 
proving by retrospect the amount of its actual 
endowment ; but recommending prospectively 
the same endowment for a mission of a lower 
character. Before that Report was known to 
me, with the power to go to a certain extent of 
expense, I restrained myself within that extent, 
to limits narrowed by my own sense of what 
was light. As soon as I had the authority of 
that Report to guide me, I adhered to it volun- 
tarily and strictly, living as an Ambassador with- 
in the allowances assigned for an Envoy. To 
other allegations of misconduct, political orpru- 
dential, 1 may be obnoxious ; but surely no fair 
adversary, after this exposition, will impute to 
my Embassy either a wasteful prodigality on the 
part of the Government, or a corrupt rapacity 
on mine. 1 am afraid I have already wearied 
the House with figures : but there is another cal- 
culation, of which the result is so striking, that 
1 cannot help requesting of the House to allow 
me to state it to them. Its elements are few, 
and the process short and simple. I particular- 
lari y request attention to it from the right hon. 
gent. (Mr. Tierney) who sits opposite to me, 
whose skill in these matters peculiarly qualifies 
him to detect any error in the statement. The Re- 
port of the Committee on the Civil List fixes the 
salary of die Lisbon Envoy at 8,000/., to be re- 
duced by the deduction of the property tax to 
7,200 /. This sum of 7,20 0/. was to be received 
nett at Lisbon, free from all other deductions at 
home, and from loss by exchange and conver- 
sion abroad. Sir, I desired a person far better 
skilled in calculations than I am, to make out for 
me how much must have been received nett from 
die Treasury here, to produce 7,200 Lnctt, in Lis- 
bon, during the year 1814-15. The following 
is die statement of my arithmetician ; — The first 
addition to be made is that of die amount neces- 
sary to cover the average loss of something more 
than twelve per cent, by exchange and paper 
money ; this would be about . . . £ 980 
which being added to 7,200 

gives £8,180 

as die sum necessary to have been received nett 
in England, in order to produce 7,200/. nett in 
Lisbon. But, again, how much would it have 
been necessary for the Treasury to issue gross to 
produce (on tnc footing on which my salary was 
issued) 8, l so/, nett in England ? The deductions 
at the Exchequer, I have shewn, amounted to 
about sixteen per cent., the property tax includ- 
ed. The sum necessary to cover these deduc- 
dons would be about £1,556 

which, added to 8,180 

shews that the^rw/ issue at the Trea- 
sury must have been about . . . £9,786 
Add to this sum theallowance for outfit 4,000 
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Add the allowance for house rent (to 
which, by the way, might be added 
twelve 'per cent, for loss on ex- 
change, &c.) ........ 

And the gross nominal issues at the 
Treasury, to meet die recommenda- 
tion of the Committee, for the first 

year of the new Envoy, must have 

been . . £14,236 

Does not the very sound of this sum carry con- 
viction, and, I could almost hope, compunction, 
to the bosoms of my accusers ? Does it not ex- 
cite, in the minds of all impartial men, an indig- 
nant recollection of the arts and the clamours by 
which, during two years and a half, I have been 
stigmatized to the country as an instance of un- 
exampled waste — as an insatiable pillager of the 
Exchequer ? Sir, of the pecuniary charge, I trust 
that I may here take my leave. After my own 
vindication, however, (which must on every ac- 
count be nearest to my heart), I confess, I am 
most anxious to put the well-intentioned part of 
the nation on their guard against those exaggera- 
tions for mischievous purposes, by which public 
men arc run down. If the result of this night 
shall warn them not to be too easily misled into 
the belief of monstrous and improbable corrup- 
tions, I cannot say that I shall not still regret the 
calumnies with wnich I have been overwhelmed, 
but I shall be in some degree rewarded and con- 
soled for them. I have thus disposed of the two 
main heads of accusation. I have shewn that 
there was a sincere and well-grounded belief in 
the return of the Prince Regent of Portugal to , about three weeks. 

Europe: and I have shewn that the cost of the j of minute and petty captiousness, 
embassy appointed to receive him on his return that nature abhors a •vacuum ; and I believe it 
was not only not extravagant, but that, accord- J may be equally said that an Exchequer Quarter 
ing to every test by which expenditure can be ■ abhors a fraction. My salary was reckoned 
tried, whether of contrast with what had gone 1 from the 10th of October, the Quarter-day 
before, or of comparison with what has been de- 1 which preceded by about ten days my taking 
liberately established for the future, it was li- j leave at Carlton House ; — and which preceded 
mited by a reasonable and scrupulous economy. ! my actual departure (as I have said) oy about 
Some minor charges remain to be refuted. I am , three weeks. Of the scores or hundreds of 
accused of having held the mission after all hope missions which have gone out from this coutt- 
of executing the duty which I undertook to fill- try for the last century, I very much doftfit 
fil was abandoned. But, before I enter on this i whether one could be found whose allowances 
point, I am reminded that I am accused also of had begun to run from so short a period before 
having assumed the mission too soon. It is said its departure. If this, Sir, be not jl sufficient 
that I assumed it in October, although the Prince 
of Brazil could not be expected in Europe for six 
months from that date. Now, if there were any 
ground for supposing that the return was alto- 
gether a false pretence, the acceptance of the 
embassy sooner or later would be of no conse- 
quence; the acceptance of it at all was a crime. 

But if the Prince Regent of Portugal was to 
come to Europe, there was fair probability that 
Sir John Beresford might have landed him at Lis- 
bon in February. Sir John Beresford sailed from 
Portsmouth on the 5th of October. True, he 
was driven back to Plymouth after having been 
sdme days at sea. But, as to the length of the 
passage, he did reach the Brazils in seven weeks 
from the date of his last sailing (that, too, with 
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a convoy under his protection); aud it tf&rndt 
only no improbable expectation, but it f Waa the 
belief of Sir John Beresfoixf himself, : stated re- 
peatedly to the Prince Regent ofltoriugaE that 
from five to six weeks would be sufficient for 
the voyage from Rio de Janeiro. It & trite, 
that the hypothesis was, that the Prince fteg&t 
would be ready to embark, and would fiaVe 
made all the preparations necessary for his de- 
parture, between the period of his writing for 
a squadron aqd its arrival. Such in fact was dur 
expectation ; and upon that supposition (sis I 
have said before) the arrival at Lisbon of the 
Prince Regent himself would have been the first 
1 intelligence that would have been received th'tfre 
of his departure fiom Rio de Janeiro. I sailed 
the beginning of November. I landed at 
Lisbon (I think) on the first of the fbltowing 
month. I had no more doubt of the impatience 
of the Portuguese royal family to return to Eu- 
rope than I have that I am now addressing this 
House. I consequently reckoned upon their 
arrival in Lisbon almost as soon after my own 
as I could conveniently be prepared to receive 
them. In the month of February, I well re- 
member, we used to be looking out at Lisbon, 
at every favourable turn of the wind, for the 
arrival of Sir John Beresford with his royal 
passengers, in the Tagus. The only period 
therefore, during which I can be accused of 
receiving a salary without executing a public 
duty, is that between the date of my appoint- 
ment and my sailing for Lisbon, — a period of 
1 1 * Surely this then is a chadge 

It is SffliL 


defence on such a matter, I can only give my- 
self up to the mercy of the House, with a frank 
expression of my regret that I was gazetted 
three weeks too soon. 

As to retaining my Office too long,— J hSvfe 
already answered to this point incidentally, but 
I must briefly answer to it again here in its pro- 
per order. The first loose intimations of a 
doubt of the return of the Prince Regent to his 
European dominions arrived in England ib tfe 
month of March. They reached me at Lisbcfti 
on the 9 tli of April. On the loth of April I 
wrote to die Foreign Office, tendering my ffe- 
sjgnation. I was desired to continue in the ejp* 
ercise of my functions ; and from that ititiffieht 
the mission entirely changed its character. I 
Ff2 
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wm no longer the pageant Ambassador to a non- 
{bQhcorain g Sovereign. The war had broken 
Qiit, with the ominous re-appearance of Buona- 
parte : and who was there in this country, or 
in Europe, that ventured £o predict its speedy, 
its miraculous termination ? Who coula pre- 
sume to say what might be its course ; or what 
the extent of effort required to give effect to its 
operations ? Henceforth, therefore, I filled, 
(whether worthily or not, is another question,) 
a situation of business, at a not insignificant post, 
and at a . most eventful crisis. If I had not been 
on thq spot, another must have been appointed, 
—a Minister of the second orders if* you please, — 
but even if so, with all the allowances and ex- 
penses incident to a Minister of die second order 
at Lisbon, — which I have already shewn to be, 
according to die recommendation of the Civil 
List Report, substantially the same as mine. 
Henceforth, therefore, I did not add one farthing 
to the unavoidable expenses of the country. It 
may be alleged, that a more able individual 
might have been found to discharge the duties 
of the mission ; and that I did wrong in conti- 
nuing to do what others might have done better ; 
— but there is not a shadow of pretence for 
affirming that my continuance at Lisbon laid 
any burden upon the public, or that any saving 
Could have been effected by the acceptance of 
my resignation on the loth of April. It is 
obvious that in the refusal to accept my resig- 
nation, I was wholly passive : but neither does 
my Noble Friend require any justification for 
having recommended to the Prince Regent to 
decline accepting it. My Noble Friend is suffi- 
ciently justified by the case itself, and by his 
subsequent conduct. For no sooner was the 
battle of Waterloo fought, and the war thus 
happily ended, (almost as soon as begun), than 
my noble friend signified to me his Royal High- 
ness’s acceptance of the resignation which had 
been before declined. It is true, that it was not 
Until three months after this notification that I 
was finally relieved from the mission. Amidst 
the important negotiations in which my noble 
friend was then engaged, he appears to have for- 
gotten that he had not appointed any one to re- 
ceive the business and correspondence of the 
Lisbon mission, out of my hands. Portugal and 
myself had (no wonder) sunk into insignificance 
and oblivion : and up to the beginning of Au- 
gust, no successor to me was appointed.— -Did 
I think this a lucky chance ? Dia I go on quietly 
to enjoy the advantage of this oblivion ? — No. 
After about a month had elapsed without hearing 
any thing from the Foreign jOffice, I wrote to 
•my noble friend, to remind him of my exist- 
ence: and, apprehending him to be — as he in 
Act was,— absent from England, J wrote by the 
same packet private letter to Lord Bathurst, 
begging leaife, jn case any difficulty should have 
occurred 4n the nomination of a successor, to 
accojnmend Mr* Croft (whom I have already 
meiUpned as having been first introduced to me 
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by my noble friend,) as a person perfeedy compe- 
tent to act as Charge d* Affaires ; and offering, 
at the same time, the aidof my unofficial advice, 
so long as I should remain (which I intended to 
do through the winter) in Portugal. I desire to 
know if this conduct can be characterized as a 
clinging to my office ? — or whether my pertina- 
city in adhering to it was more than exaedy on 
a par with my eagerness in seeking it ? Perhaps, 
Sir, I might now sit down perfectly' satisfied 
with having cleared die integrity of my con- 
duct; and, perhaps, with a feeling rather of 
latitude than of* hostility towards those who, 
y manfully giving a distinct and substantive 
shape to their allegations, have afforded me an 
opportunity of refuting them. But 1 cannot 
pass by the taunts of the lion. Baronet, and 
the grave admonitions of die lion. Mover of 
the question, without assuring them, that so 
long as I possess in my own breast the consci- 
ousness of integrity, such assailments, whether 
taunting or monitory, will excite in it no emotion 
warmer than contempt. I must above all things 
assure the hon. Baronet, that no attempt to im- 
peach my character and to degrade me (as he 
flattered himself this proceeding might do) in 
that estimation with this House which consti- 
tutes all that is valuable and all that is efficient 
in a public man, no such attempt, 1 say, will 
cause me to lower my yoiccone key, or to abate 
one jot of my exertions, in opposing and ex- 
posing those doctrines of which the hon. Baro- 
net is die representative and the champion. Let 
not the hon. Baronet flatter himself with any 
such result from this attack upon my reputation. 
Let him not flatter himself with the hope of 
such a result from his asperity to-night, or from 
his menaces for the future. If I am satisfied to 
have done right, for the peace of my own con- 
science, I am also glad to have made that right 
apparent, mainly because I know how necessary 
are the good opinion and the favouring attention 
of this House, to enable me to exert myself suc- 
cessful y for die defeat of those projects which 
the hon. Baronet has at heart, and which I verily 
believe, would bring this country to ruin. The 
hon. Baronet has spoken out : and the only sen- 
timent with which I am inspired by die Ditter- 
ness of his declared enmity, and dv the burst 
of his anticipated triumph, is that of a pride — 
I hope an honest and pardonable pride, at the 
proof which he has thus unintentionally afforded 
of the reasons to which I am indebted for his 
hostility. It is because lam held in hatred and 
in fear by those who shaie the hon. Baronet’s 
opinions, diat by them I have been sought to 
be destroyed. I have been sought to be de- 
stroyed, because I have declared myself, (with 
what effect it Incomes not me to say, but with 
all mv heait and soul) — against schemes, which, 
if unchecked, would bring destruction upon those 
hallowed institutions by which the mixed and 
free Government of this great kingdom is up- 
holder and from which the practical blessings 
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of our Constitution are derived. Sir, I thus 1 1 could best hope to redeem with unqftestioned 
dismiss all that part of the charges which, if fidelity and honour, by remaining oUt of Office 
substantiated, would have established against me dll I had redeemed them. "But what would be 
the guilt of criminality or of culpable miscon- thought of me, what should I deserve to be 
duct. But 1 wish to leave nothing unnoticed, thought of by any liberal mind, if after sutira 
whether of charge or of insinuation, whether transaction as I have described, I could' '‘ever 
conveying the imputation of positive guilt, or pause for a moment, to consider in what drifts 
only implying discredit and disparagement. It with respect* to each other my noble fHefld’aha 
is made matter of accusation and reproach I should march towards our common objects ill 
against me that I have accepted Office with my die service of the Country ?—-In that transaction* 
noble friend who sits beside me, between whom any feelings which had previously separated jflh? 
and myself it is assumed that our former diffe- noble friend and myself were buried for titt: 
rences had placed an impassable barrier. First, The very memory of them was effaced froth dtir 
from what quarter comes this reproach and ac- minds 5 nor can I compliment the good taste of 
cusation ? From a bench on which I do not ’see those who would call them up from obliviori’S 
any two neighbours who have not differed from surely not with the vain hope of exasperatihg 
each other, and that within short memory too, differences anew, but with the purpose of making 
much more essentially than myself * and my a reconcilement now of five years’ standing, I 
noble friend. But it is insinuated that the dit- subject of suspicion, taunt and obloquy, mat 
Terences between my noble friend and myself I have said, sir, is, I hope, a sufficient comment 
were of a sort which precluded reconciliation ! upon the notable discovery that I accepted pub- 
Since when have such matters become topics of lie employment not with, but under , my nobfe 
parliamentary discussion ? Since when has it friend. This paltry, distinction, I can assure 
been the practice of this House to take cogni- those who are so vain of it, occasions me not 
zance of the disagreements of individuals r and to the slightest uneasiness. When Lord Pembroke 
indulge in such animadversions on the most went out to Vienna, and the Marquis Wellesley 
delicate topics of personal conduct as in private to Spain, during (or tindery if you will,) my aa- 
society no gentleman would venture to hazard ? ministration of the Foreign Department, had/ J 
Since when, I say, ha - this practice commenced ? the ridiculous vanity to fancy that these distii- 
and how far is it to be carried ? — I know of no guished Noblemen acted under me, in any sense 
precedent for it. I know of no authority. It of degrading subordination ? Or is it imagined 
is not for mv own sake, but for the sake of this that when the Duke of Wellington undertook 
House, that l protest against it; for, if this prac- his mission to Paris, my noble fnend conceived 
tice be permitted, our discussions must inevita- that he was therefore entitled to claim a riitt- 
tnbly sink into grosser personalities than have eminence over the deliverer of Europe ? lmfy 
disgraced the met tings of Palace- Yard and of know little, Sir, of the spirit of our Constittt- 
Spa-fields. The hon. Baronet is entirely mis- tion, they are very ill acquainted with the duttel 
taken as to what he supposes me to have ad- that it imposes, and the privileges that it Confers, 
dressed to my Constituents at Liverpool in who are not aware, that in whatever statiofi a 
1812. Nothing that I then said was intended man may be called upon to serve his Sovereign 
to convey, or did convey, the notion that I was and his Country, there is among statesmen, co- 
precluded byany feeling, or in my own judgment) operating honestly for the public good, .a real 
by any principle, from acting in Office with my substantive equality which no mere official ari» 
noble friend. I had declared the directly con- rangement can either create or destroy; thefc 
trary opinion some months before, in a corre- who are yet to Jeam, that in a free Country 
spondence respecting the formation of an Ad- like ours, it is for the man to' dignify die office, 
ministration, which the discussions of those not for the office to dignify the man. Sit*,' - 4 
times brought before the public, and which is, have now done. I have humbly to apolOgnie tO 
now upon record. What is not publicly recorded the House for having trespassed upon thCtin Vb 
is, that some time after those discussions had long, and to thank them for their indulgent^ 
closed, but six or eight weeks before my FJec- tention. The manner in which I have been 
tion at Liverpool, other negotiations, which had heard by the .House, has been such as satisfies 
for their object my return to Office, had taken me that they justly and kindly considered ho# 
place; amongst the pioposcd arrangements of much I had at stake on. this day. If T have 
which, my noble friend — with a manliness and succeeded, (aa my conscience tells me 4 that 1 
generosity which I hope I felt as they deserved' — must have done,) in refuting the charges brought 
had voluntarily tendered to my acceptance the against me, I have not spoken.in vain ; and you, 
seals of* the Office which he now holds. Other Sir, will not regret having listened to me. 'ft 
reasons induced me to decline that tender. I, 1 have not succeeded, if the House shall wijf 
might be right or wrong in my yiew of those opinion that any stain remains npon my emufetf- 
reasons. One among them was, that I was at ; ter, then indeed, Sir, havfe I troubled y6u r *fce 
that time embarrassed with respect to a most, long \ but I have troubled you for the laa HjriSfcl 
important question (the discussion of which is Mr. Brougham declared, that he Wto'tititrofe* 
now fixed for no distant day) by pledges which of those towhonrthe right hon. genUciffflhrcowd 
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fe$re alluded m haaging back in their accusa- 
tions The charge must have Applied to some 
One, but he was at a loss to determine who was 
meant. His hon. friend (Mr. Lambton) had 
stated the question fully and fairly : he was 
, answered by the noble lord opposite (Lord 
Castlereaghh who was replied to by his hon. 
friend (Sir Francis Burdett). The gallant Ad- 
miral then said a few words, when there en- 
sued a dead pause in the House — nothing being 
offered to be said on the other side. Was the 
accusation to be repeated without hearing any 
defence? Were tne common forms of the 
House to be departed from on this occasion, and 
were he and his friends to be accused of want 
of candour for following the usual course recom- 
mended by common convenience and the general 
experience of its utility ? He did not hold back, 
and he was sure his hon. friends did not. If he 
now came forward, he did not bring any new 
charges • he would not state a tittle that had not 
previously been stated ; and if he travelled out 
of the accusation he begged lie might be stop- 
ped. He would tell the right hon! gentleman, 
that he was not his accuser ; that he acted here 
ht a different capacity. The accusation was 
already made ; the defence had been heard, and 
he, and th.e House, were now to act as judges. 
(Hear, hear, from Ministers, re-echoed by Op- 
position. ) He observed, that the right hpn. 
gentleman was anxious to separate the two 
questions of the return of the Prince Regent, 
and of the expenses of the embassy. He had no 
objection to this line of argument, and would 
shew, from dates, that there was not a shadow 
of pretence for this job, which was the greatest 
that had happened for many years. The blame 
of it was shared between the Administration 
and the right hon. gentleman who benefited 
by it. The charge, however, had been re- 
plied to as containing particulars which were 
never advanced ; it was never said that there 
Was no intention expressed on the part of the 
Prince Regent of the Brazils to return to 
Europe : he and his friends charged them with 
appointing a minister at a time when there were 
- no functions to be exercised. The charge ad- 
mitted that there might be a mistake ; on this 
mistake the job was founded : the mistake was 
pardoned, but the plunder was reprobated. It 
Was by facts and by dates only that the question 
under debate ought to be decided, not by empty 
professions or noisy declamation, which, in the 
opinion of the world, would be of no more 
'Value than the wind of which they were made. 
‘'Referring, then, to the despatch o£ Lord Strang- 
folrf to Lord Castlereagh, he found it stated, that 
hopes were entertained by the British Minister 
that the *Prince Regent was disposecLto revisit 
nil) ancient dominions ; but this intention would 
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acceded to. We were thus left altogether to de- 
termine upon the time and the mode in which 
the return of the Prince Regent of Portugal 
should take place. The right hon. gentleman 
had pretended, that this return was an affair of 
the highest importance : that it was an event so 
desirable, as to justify all the expense and all the 
extraordinary proceedings which belonged to 
this transaction. But if it had been of such 
mighty interest to the concerns of Europe, 
ample time had been previously afforded be- 
tween the downfall of Buonaparte’s power in 
the Peninsula, and the period of the right hon. 
gentleman’s appointment. Not a word, how- 
ever, of the return of the royal family was 
heard till the S9th of July, and then arose a 
question which was now to be determined upon 
stubborn dates on one side, and metaphor and 
veibosity on the other. During the three 
months previous to this period, although the 
noble lord (Castjereagh) was all that time ap- 
prised of the probable return of the Portuguese 
Court, as far as the despatch of Lord Strangford 
could create that expectation, he never once 
thought of sending out an embassy extraor- 
dinary upon the mere possibility of such an 
event. Such an intention, if ever entertained, 
had hitherto Jain dormant, and never appealed 
till it was wanted for private purposes, or for 
cabinet arrangements. (Hear, hear.) To shew 


the temper in which this matter was conduct- 
ed, it might be of use to examine one of the 
pretexts upon which the whole defence of the 
case rested. It had been asserted, that the ap- 
pointment of an ambassador extraordinary was 
made, in one respect, for the purpose of gratify- 
ing the feelings of the Prince Regent : but it was 
worthy of obseivation, that whilst we compli- 
mented him with an ambassador whom he had 
never asked for, nor evinced any desire to see, 
we refused him the favour of appointing the 
commodore whom he had expressly named, 
to command the convoy on his passage home. 
He believed this officer was Sir Sidney Smith, 
(no, no, from the Treasury Bench,) but, if he 
were mistaken in this, it was probably the officer 
who commanded the vessel in whicn his Royal 
Highness sailed from Europe to the Brazils. 
Why, if there was so much anxiety to gratify 
the personal feelings of his Royal Highness, was 
so slight a civility refused?— But he now came to 
a part of the question which had been wholly 
omitted by the noble lord, and but incidentally 
mentioned by the right hon. gentleman in the 
close of his justification ; upon which, however, 
he would venture to say, that the judgment of the 
country would finally be formed; he meant 
whether any real necessity had existed for the 
appointment of the embassy, or whether it was 
not a mere pretence to suit the views and inter- 


iiever be executed without the concurrence of ests of individuals. Had there been any doubt, 

S the English Government. It was added, subse- or even the smallest uncertainty, with regard to 
iitly, that any intimation of the wishes on the occurrence of those circumstances which 
port of our Government, would probably be called for so extraordinary an appointment* it 
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was theiluty of the noble ford not to hare pre- 
cipitated the embassy: for, if delayed but a 
short time, the whole of this useless expense 
might have been saved to the country. The 
right hon. gentleman had argued as it it were 
absolutely necessary that an ambassador should 
be present on the Prince’s return, if it had taken 
place; but if a charge d'affaires had remained 
there a year and a halfi there could be no great in- 
convenience in his remaining a week or a fort- 
night longer under the existing circumstances. 
He apprehended, however, that the fact was, the 
right hon. gentleman was going to Lisbon at 
any rate ; and that if the appointment was 
longer deferred, it would come too- late to an- 
swer his purpose. (Hear, hear.) The Court 
of France had taken a very different view of the 
intentions of the Portuguese Court, and had sent 
their Minister to .Rio Janeiro; and he could 
conceive no reason for our pursuing a different 
course, except that it was necessary to put 
money into the pocket of an individual, as a 
means of settling certain political arrangements. 
He believed the French mission was subsequent 
to the British, but this was of little moment. In 
considering the amount of the right hon. gentle- 
man’s allowances, a great deal had been said as 
to the expenditure of Mr. Sydenham. He 
agreed entirely with all the praise which had 
been bestowed upon that lamented gentleman, 
and could have wished that the right hon. gen- 
tleman had not qualified his panegyric by cer- 
tain expressions which could hardly be intended 
to do honour to his memory. Why did the 
right hon. gentleman endeavour to place the 
character he eulogized in an odious light, by 
ironically calling Mr. Sydenham u that prince 
of economists,” or mock the reputation which 
he affected to respect? Mr. Sydenham had 
remonstrated against a too rigid system of re- 
trenchment; he had told the noble lord that 
it was vain to attempt to cut so deeply ; and 
therefore, if the right hon. gentleman had any 
censure to direct against an excess in the dispo- 
sition to economy, it was the noble lord, his 
present colleague, and not Mr. Sydenham, to 
whom it properly applied. The regular ex- 
penses of Mr. Sydenham had been distinctly 
limited to 5,200/.; and admitting the highest 
amount to which they had been swelled by aa 
accidental addition of 2,000/. incurred through 
ill health, and 1,500/. of outfit, there was still a 
wide difference between the aggregate amount, 
and the sum of 18 ,ooo/., expended upon the 
mission of the right hon. gentleman. When the 
plain fact was before the House, that although 
the return of the Portuguese Court was an- 
nounced in April, as a probable event, and yet 
that an envoy was considered to be sufficient on 
the 1 8th of July following, it would not do for the 
noble lord and the right hon. gentleman to put 
themselves generally on the House for an ac-. 
quittal, without any attempt to controvert the 
nets. The noble lord, on the 18th of July, 
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thought of nothing but economy t Jffld in tbit 
spirit wrote his despatch to Mr. Sydenham* ex- 
pressing the Prince Regents command* that n* 
should, under the altered circumstances of the 
country in which he resided, confine his. ex- 
penses strictly within, his ordinary allowappet; 
but on the 25th a new light had broken in upon 
him ; he then knew more of the right hon. genw 
tleman, with whom for some years before nja 
acquaintance had been but slight ; and although 
he knew no more with regard to the return of 
the Prince Regent from the Brazils, he bad 
ceased to preach upon economy. According 
to the letter of Lord Bathurst, it was not till the 
3 1 st of October, that a new view was taken bf 
the scale of expenditure necessary in Portugal 
and it was found that a variety of champ 
were incident to the transition from a sratfe 
of war to a state of general tranquillity. Jt 
did not appear, however, at what particular 
moment this discovery, as to the necessity of a 
gradual transition, was made. What did all this 
evidence indicate, but that the whole was a pe- 
cuniary transaction, the direct end of which wafe 
the acquisition of money by one of the parties i 
The right hon. gentleman might tell them, that 
without a clear acquittal this snould be the last 
time of his addressing them ; but he would saf, 
that such an acquittal would shake his confidence 
in the verdict of any plain men upon a plain matter 
of fact. The House must decide whether this was 
or not a bond fide transaction, entered upon with 
no views but those of national advantage, origi- 
nating in no private or personal considerations 5 
or whether it was not exclusively the result pf 
party schemes and cabinet arrangements {hear* 
hear) ; whether it was any other than a mpngy- 
getting contrivance ; whether the scale of ex- 
penditure which it created, great as it was, waft 
not infinitely pitiful and miserable in comparison 
with the object which it was intended to serve ; 
and whether the whole aim and end of the ne- 
gotiation had not been to make the country pay 
me price of the purchase of the right r hori. gen- 
tleman’s accession to the present administratlpo. 
(Hear:) To refer once more to the subject pf 
Mr. Sydenham’s expenses, he could ndt but 
notice the manner in which those expenses had 
been increased, to the amount of several thour 
sands, for the short space of a fortnight. Never 
had he known a matter of fact so entirely dis- 
torted. Mr. Sydenham had received the usual 
appointments and outfit, when the sudden break- 
ing down of his health impeded the full execution 
ofnis mission. It would be as fair to consider 
the 200/. which a wounded officer might draw 
during the six months he was confined, as a . «f» 
muneration for a week’s or a fortnight’s service. 
(Hear.) Sir C. Stuart, like all the other person 
nages alluded to by the right hon. gentleman, 
though treated with professed respect, met wif& 
very little indulgence. But the right hon. g$n- ' 
tleman could hardly forget that Sir C. Stuartfwaa 
not merely the resident minister of this country** 
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ftp was also a member of the Portuguese Regency 
The right hon. gent, might as well have taken, 
as a, scale for his own expenditure, the royal 
establishment at Rio Janeiro, or of Carlton-house 
Upon the whole, whatever might be the j udgmenl 
of the House on this transaction between the 
noble lord and the right hon. gentleman, he was 
convinced that no impartial man out of doors 
would regard it in any other light than as it had 
been described by the worthy baronet— -that of 
a pecuniary and profitable party-job. (Hear* 
hear.) 

Lord Milton thought the 1 louse and the coun 
try indebted to his non. friend (Mr. Lambton / 
wno had hrought forward this subject, because 
it was important that the characters of public 
inen should be understood; and he did not 
think they would have been so well understood 
bat for the discussion which had taken place, 
[Hear f hear.) He was not ashamed to confess 
that he Was himself a party man : and to own, 
that he did not consider himself gifted with 
a wisdom which entitled himself to set up hi: 
Judgment against those with whom he gene 
t rally acted. He had listened attentively to al. 
..the different speeches which had been made 
and the result was, that he could not conscien 
tiously agree with his honourable friends in the 
vote of censure which they had proposed. 
[Loud cries of heart from the Treasury benches.) 
Much as he regretted the necessity of differing 
from them, he could not forget that he had a 
higher duty to perform. He desired at the same 
rime to say, that he did not acquit the right hon. 
gentleman of all blame: and that he thought 
we negotiation between him and the noble lord, 
which led, by his subsequent appointment, to 
the Lisbon mission, not very creditable to either. 
[Heart hear.) 

Mr. Warn said a few words ( amidst cries of 
question) , die import of which was understood 
to be in favour of the appointment. 

Mr. Gordon said, that he was sorry to detain 
the House, but he felt some anxiety to state his 
hon. gentleman had clcar- 


_i himself from the charge of pecuniary views. 
The question, however, was still open as to the 
propriety of sending an embassy at all. If ne- 
cessary, it appeared to him that it ought to have 
been sent at once to the Brazils. 

Mr. Abercromby agreed that the right hon. 
gentleman could not be considered as a principal 
m this transaction. His vote in support of the 
motion would be given upon the ground that 
the embassy itself was unnecessary. 

Mr. Sharp was satisfied that the charge had 
been fully substantiated against the Government, 
Who had, It appeared, not only deceived the 
country, but the right hon. gendeman. 

Mir. Tieraeg yri&td to say a few tf&rda in 
explanation o/ the vote, he was about to give, 
and which he could declare would rest upon no 
mound of objection to the propriety of the 
K^ht hoQtgcmktttah filling the qtaution he had 
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occupied. He was; however, of opinion, that 
if there had been a vacancy in the cabinet 
when that right hon. gentleman proceeded to 
Lisbon, the House would not have been troubled 
with the present motion ; for in that case, he 
would not have been appointed to the embassy. 
Something was to be done to bring about 
the reconciliation of the noble lord and the 
right hon. gentleman. His decision would be 
formed upon the conviction, that at the time the 
right hon. gentleman was appointed ambassador 
to Lisbon, no embassy whatever was necessary. 
There would have been sufficient time for sending 
him out on his extraordinary mission, after it had 
been ascertained that the Court of Poitugal was 
to be re-established at Lisbon. But what reason 
had the noble lord to exjxxt that such an event 
was to take place ? He (Mr. T.) could mention 
from his own personal knowledge a fact, which to 
his mind pioved that the expectation was quite 
unfounded. It had been stated to him, by the 
Poituguese ambassador, the Count de Funchal, 
that if his Majesty’s Ministers had applied to 
him for information on the subject, he would 
have told them that the Prince Regent had no 
intention of returning to Europe. Thus it ap- 
peared, that if the noble lord had taken the 
trouble of making inquiries in the proper quar- 
ter, he would have been able to have saved the 
expense of the six months’ embassy with which 
the country had been so unfairly burdened. 
If it had been necessary to send an ambassa- 
dor at all, he should not have said a word on 
the subject. The right hon. gendeman, as he 
had already observed, was as well calculated for 
that office, generally speaking, as any other 
person who could De appointed to it. Some- 
thing had, however, been said of the fancies of 
crowned heads, with respect to such missions, 
which did not tend so well to support this par- 
ticular, appointment. He believed, that if crown- 
ed heads were flattered by such attentions, they 
looked more to the rank than to the talents of 
the ambassador sent to them ; and viewing the 
subject in that way, the right hon. gentleman 
certainly was not the fittest person that might 
have been chosen for this complimentary em- 
bassy to the Court of Lisbon. In the compa- 
rison made on tne other side between the ex- 
penses incurred by Mr. Sydenham’s residence, 
and the mission of the right hon. gentleman, the 
whole expenses incurred by Mr. S. had been 
charged upon the half’ year. This was not fair; 
but how would the case stand were the whole 
expense of the right hon. gentleman in salary, 
plate, outfit, and other expenses, to be put on 
the half year, with the additional consideration 
that it was an expense which ought not to have 
been incurred at all ? In addition to the other 
expenses, a considerable loss was incurred by 
the rate of exchange. He had that day sent to 
the city to inquire what the rate of exchange at 
Lisbon on London had been from July, 1814, 
to March, 1615 ; and he learned that it was 68}, 
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instead of 67, as had been stated. The loss, j ceptance of it ; and it xtas m th^W&ybeundett 
therefore, in the negotiation of paper was 14 stood the censure of the resoKltioris i ta ^pIy.‘ 
per cent .; and adding that to all the other Mr. Canning wished hi State, bf twyprex- 
charges, the expense of the half-year would be planation, two facts, which Would tfifotor a light 
n,ooo/. This would be the amount of the on two assertions made by a* right hofl/gtfHJe- 
charge if he were to follow the example which man (Mr. Tierney) in his speech* Ifi tfefifst 
had been set up, and put all the expenses on place, it had been said, that if a iraicancy'hfld 


denham’s mission; but he should do no such 
thing. He would not argue so unfairly. It 
was sufficient for him to state, that when the 
right hon. gentleman was appointed ambassador 
to the Court of Lisbon, he came into the posses- 
sion of a salary of 14,ooo/. a-year : that that 
salary, the 3,000/. for his plate, and all the 
other expenses of his outfit, were totally unne- 
cessary, and formed a burden most improperly 
imposed upon the country. The right hon. 
gentleman had made some very extraordinary 
flourishes, for which the noble lord was cer- 
tainly much obliged to him. The noble lord 
seemed somehow or other to think that he had 
been accused of taking other people’s money 
unfairly. The right honourable gentleman see- 
ing his embarrassment, had got up, and, in 
wishing to clear his friend of the character of 
the thief, acknowledged himself to be the re- 
ceiver. He must say, however, that he had no 
intention of bringing against the right hon. 
gentleman the charge of peculation. There 
never was a country in which public men were 
more free from such an accusation than in this : 
and in that respect he was free to confess, that 
he regai ded die right hon. gentleman as per- 
fectly clean-handed. But it would be paying 
the right hon. gentleman a compliment on the 
score of his possessing a degree of virtue and 
self-denial which tall to the lot of few, were he 
to suppose that he ought to have refused the 
emoluments which were pressed upon him; 
that he should have refused to listen to a person 
who told him he was a better judge of what his 
services merited than he could possibly be him- 
self; and that he ought not to have a farthing 
less than 14,000/. a-year, with sooo/. for his 
plate, and all the other expenses of his outfit. 
He should not now detain the House longer 
than to state, that on this question he consider- 
ed himself as speaking on behalf of the public, 
and he should not think that he did his duty if 
he neglected to vote for the motion of his hon. 
friend. 

Mr. Lyttelton did not think either the ap- 
pointment by his Majesty’s Ministers, or the 
acceptance of it by the right hbn. gentleman, 
justifiable at the time it was made, and could 
not perceive any grounds on which it could be 
defended. He was also of opinion, that, con- 
ridering the circumstances in which the right 
hon. gentleman stood towards the noble lord, 
the transaction was not creditable to him. 

Sir J. Mackintosh did not entirely agree with 
his hon. friend who spoke last. He imputed 
blame to the appointment, and not to the ac- 


went to Lisbon, he wo\ild not have gorieori that 
mission. On this poifit, if it would satisfy 
hon. gentleman, he could produce moat ample 
proof that no vacancy which could have 
red would at that time have tempted hinfto have 
delayed his journey, and accept of office in this 
country. The second fact related to the right 
hon. gentleman’s statement respecting die opi- 
nion of the Portuguese ambassador. He stated, 
that the Count de Funchal had assured him diat 
the Prince Regent of Portugal had no intentioh of 
returning to Europe. He (Mr. C.) knew nothing 
of this declaration, and would not attempt to dSs- 
pute its having been made ; but this h£ wotlfd 
affirm, that at the time the Prince Regent Wfts 
expected to return to Lisbon, the COunt de 
Funchal actually save to Sir J. fieresford i lft t 
of the persons who, it was understood, wotrfd 
embark with the Prince at Rio Janeiro for Por- 
tugal. ( Hear , hear,) 

Mr. Cartwright observed, that ah hon* bafo- 
net on the other side had seated, that when- 
ever this subject should be mentioned, he 
would apply to it the term peculation! Affer 
the defence which the House had heard^ aftir 
the foil and satisfactory explanation of a^l ‘die 
circumstances which had been given, he ghbtild 
have expected that common candour wbuld fyree 
induced the hon. baronet to get up and disavow 
that epithet as far as possiWe. {A taiigh.) ;He 
must say that, after what had passed; he rifotilld 
think it very extraordinary if the hon. b&fbnet 
persisted in nis charge. \ V 

Sir F. Burdett said, that he had not usedL t tie 
term peculation in its common and gross sensej 
but, as the appointment was the result of a poli- 
tical negotiation between the parties for their 
own interests, he still regarded it as what Ife 
had already stated it to be, namely, a pecuniary 
job. * s 

Sir T. Acland was confident that the candbvjr 
of the hon. baronet would not permit hfip tb 
heritate in pronouncing the full acquittal of a 
rson accused, who had proved himself to 
innocent. He did not know what the ho- 
nourable baronet meant by his concluding 
words, in which he denominated the transac- 
tion under consideration a pecuniary job. He 
did not think that such terms could be fairly 
applied to it, after the defence which had btttt 
heard. After a speech so eloquent, whicfau&A 
thrilled through every heart in the House* Jhr 
should have been p^oud to have been soacctWM, 
in order to have so defended himself; Itwqpp, 
however, be presumptuous in him to supjpirife' 
that he could so defend himselfjbutl* wab 
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sufe there was not a., member in the House who 
would not have been glad to have committed 
mb an action, if he could have made such a 
defence 

Mr. Lambton rose to reply. He observed 
that the President of the Board of Control had 
"totally misrepresented him in saying that he had 
dwelt on the quarrel between him and the noble 
lord. He had done no such thing, and he en- 
tirely disclaimed what had been said by his 
right hon. friend and the hon. baronet on that 
subject. He had carefully avoided every thing 
in the nature of a personal attack, in the obser- 
vations which he had thought it his duty to 
submit to the consideration of the House. It 
was the improper nature of the appointment, 
and not the acceptance of it by the right hon. 
gentleman, which he condemned. The noble 
fold, and others of his hon. friends, were mis- 
taken in the view they had taken of the resolu- 
tions. The object of the resolutions was not to 
condemn the right hon. gentleman, but to de- 
clare that the appointment imposed an unneces- 
sary expense on the country. As the question 
baa been so fully discussed, he should not de- 
tain the House with any farther observations. 

The House then divided, 

For Mr. Lambton’s motion . • 96 

Against it 270 

Majority ...... 1 74 
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Rashlcigh, Win. 
Scudanrore, R. 
Sharp, Richard 
Sefton, Earl of 
Smith, J. 

Smith, O. 


Smith, William 
Stanley, Lord 
Spiers, Arch. 

Spencer, Lord R. 
TnlWt, li. W. 
Tierney, Rt. Hon. G. 
Thompson, Tho r „ 
Walpole, Hftn.G. 
Walciegrave, Hon. W. 
Warre, J. A. 

Webb, E. 

Wharton, John 
Wilkins, Walter 


Tellers — Burdetf, Sir F. ; Lambton, John G- 
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Cavendish, Lord G. Fitzroy, Lord J. 

Neville, Hon. R. Moseley, Sir O. 

Howarth, 11. Portman, l'. 15. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Wednesday , May 7. 

Attack on Algiers.] The Lord Chancellor 
communicated to their loidships the answer of 
Vice-Admiral Baron Van de Capellen to their 
lordships’ vote of thanks of the 3d of February 
last. It stated, in substance, that the approba- 
tion of such high assemblies was one of the best 
rewards of those who had endeavoured properly 
to discharge their public duties ; and that the 
thanks of their lordships were so considered by 
the persons on whom that honour had been 
conferred. 


Aberciomby, Hon. J. Heron, Srr E. 

Archqale, M. Hughes, Wm. L. 

Atheriey, Arthur Hornby, E. 

Aubrey, Sir John Hill, Lord A. 

JBaillie, James E. Jervoise, J. 1\ 

Jtennet, Hon. H. G. Latouche, Rcbt 

Barnett, James Latouche, R. jun. 

Barnard, Viscount Lemon, Sir Wm. 

Brougham, Henry Lloyd, J. M. 

Byng, George LvttRrton, lion. W. 

Btttterworth, Joseph Leader, Wm. 

Bveadburst, John Mackintosh, Sir J. 

Browne, Dom. Maitland, Hon. A. 

Boughey, Sir J. F. Markham, Adm. 

Calcraft, John Martin, Heury 

Calvert, Charles Martin, John 

Campbell, Lord J. Matthew, Hon. M> 

Campbell, Geo. D. Molyneux, If. 

Campbell, Hon. J. Monck, Sir C. 

Carew, B, S. Moore, Peter 

Carter, John Newport, Sir John 

Cavendish, Hod. H. Northey, Wm. 

Cavendish, Hon.C. North, Dudley 

Draeannon, Vise. Nugent, Lord 

IJowdae, C. t Ord, William 

Bfoiugtoo, Vise. Osborne, Lord F. 

Fargussou* Six R. C. Ossulston, Lord 

Fitagontd, Lord w. Parnell, Sir H. 

Foley* Hon. A. . Pierce, Henry 

.May, The* Phillips, G eorge # 

ffcaul mi $ Robt. Power, Richard 

Grant, J. P. Ponsonby, Rt. Hon. G 

fiareomi John Brittle, Hon. r. A. 

BamilpMiyLord A. Pyte, 'Francis 

flfoaUnote, Sir G. Ramsden, J. C. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Wednesday , May 7. 

Attack on Algiers.] Mr. Speaker reported 
Vice-Admiral Baron Van de Capellen ’s answer 
to the vote of thanks of the 3d of February last. 
It expressed the high sense entertained of the 
distinguished honour which the House had 
been pleased to confer on the Admiral and the 
squadron under his command. 

London Clergy Bill.] On the motion of 
Sir J . Graham it was ordered, that a bill which 
had been introduced for making certain regula- 
tions among the Clergy of the City of London, 
should be read a second time this day six 
months. 

Cotton Twist.] Sir O* Moseley presented a 
petition from several merchants, factors, ware- 
housemen, and others, in the city of London, 
interested in the sale and exportation of cotton 
piece goods. It set forth, “ That the petitioners 
had for many years been engaged in the sale and 
exportation of cotton piece goods, and that their 
extensive capitals, activity, and enterprise, had 
tended greatly to carry the manufacture of cot- 
ton goods in various parts of the kingdom to 
an extent surpassing any other manufacture of 
these realms ; that the petitioners were fully 
persuaded, that the preservation and extension 
of die cotton manufacture was of vital import- 
ance to the country, whether it be considered 
as an object of revenue and of foreign and do- 
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mestic bommeree, or as m almost inexhaustible 
resource for every description of labour, inge- 
nuity) and science, and of the greatest benefit to 
the agriculturist ajd land owner ; that the great 
superiority of our spinning machines, aided by 
the practical skill and Systematic industry of the 
persons employed in our cotton mills, and the 
possession of important local advantages, had, 
until recently, prevented any foreign state from 
becoming our rivals in this beneficial trade and 
manufacture ; nevertheless, foreigners, for a con- 
si lerable time past, with a view to establish 
themselves in this trade, had been in the habit 
of purchasing along with our piece goods some 
parcels of our unwrought cotton yarns, which 
at first being small were not considered mate- 
rially to injure the trade in goods, but the con- 
clusion of peace in Europe having enabled the 
Continental States to turn their attention to the 
manufacture of cotton goods, which, from the 
low prices of provisions and labour in some de- 
partments, they could do at a cheaper rate than 
could be done in this country, and their manu- 
facturers being protected by neavy duties upon, 
or total prohibition of, our goods, their pur- 
chases of our yarns iiad of late become so great 
as to create sciious and just alarm to the peti- 
tioners for the loss of their export trade ; that 
the consequence of the extensive manufacture 
of cotton goods from British yarns in Russia, 
Turkey, Geimany, France, Switzerland, Bel- 
gium, and other countries, was a vast diminu- 
tion in the demand for our piece goods from 
those countries, whereby many merchants and 
manufacturers had been ruined, and their work- 
men reduced to such a state of distress as to 
threaten the most serious results ; that the peti- 
tioner s humbly apprehended that the exporta- 
tion ot our yarns was contrary to the maxims of 
sound policy, and a complete departure from 
the principle adopted in the wise restrictive 
laws now in force for the protection of our other 
gi eat staple the woollen manufacture, and gave 
to other nations all the advantages of our in- 
ventions in machinery without any adequate re- 
turn ; that if the exportation of British yams 
were suffered to go on, our valuable trade in 
cotton piece goods to the Continental States 
and their Colonies would be totally lost, to the 
great injury of the petitioners, and the innumer- 
able body of manufacturers, weavers, calico 
printers, dyers, bleachers, embroiderers, finish- 
ers, and others dependent on the trade in cotton 
piece goods ; the petitioners therefore humbly 
prayed, that the House would be pleased to 
take this matter into their consideration, con- 
vinced that in it would be found one of the 
principal causes of our commercial distresses, 
and of the present alarming state of our popu- 
lation in the manufacturing districts, and that 
the House would cause such measures to be 
adopted as would prevent, before it were too. 
late, the total loss of our trade in cotton piece 
fcoods to the countries above mentioned.” , 
Mr. Phillip said, it was necessary that a more ; 
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enlarged view should be taken of 4ua 'sribpot 
It was stated, that in prqffortiou as the sxfCrtft* 
tion of cotton yam had ramaied* A* MjMpte 
tion of cotton piece goods had decreased* atfi 
that the increase of the one was the cause tf tfc* 
decrease of the other. It appeared item ftfichi 
returns, that the importation of cotton won b on 
an average of 10 years previous to laiSiMMtm* 
ed to 72 , 000,000 of pounds, whereas, on an 
average of the three years ending in 1815, l *l#» 
and 1 8 1 7, it amounted to 95,ooo , qgo of pound* 
making a difference of 28,000,000 of pounds? 
weight increase in the three last years, con* 
pared with the 10 preceding years. The CO* 
ton yam exported only amounted to 30,000,000 
of pounds, leaving a difference of 6Q,ooo^OQ of 
pounds’ weight, which must be absorbed in the 
cotton piece goods. The observations" in the 
petition might lead the House to suppose 
Great Britain had an exclusive possession of 
skill in the spinning of cotton yarn ; but tins 
was not the fact. Establishments for spinning 
cotton yarn existed in France, the Netherlands, 
Westphalia, Saxony, Silesia, Prussia, Austria, 
Bohemia, and other places, and the average nature 
of those factories was better than that of the 
factories of Great Britain. They were in pos- 
session of all our recent discoveries, the ester 
blishments were mostly directed by British 
spinners, and the machinery constructed by 
British mechanics. Great part of the nations of 
the continent had already either excluded cot- 
ton yam, or loaded the importation of it with 
high duties. In Austria all yams, but a small 
proportion of the finest, were excluded. In 
Russia the exportation was subject to a hoary 
duty. It was the same in Prussia. Under these 
circumstances, no other effect could be pro- 
duced by the imposition of a duty on the ex- 
portation of yarn, than to shut it out altogether 
from the continent. A more absurd propo- 
sition never was suggested, the great con* 
plaint on the continent was, that we wsne too 
much disposed to exercise an exclusive con- 
trol over trade, and this led to jealousies on 
their part, attended with very serious d$tr* 
ment to us. He had little doubt, that if the 
proposition were adopted, it would lead to 
a bounty to cotton spinners, and an excludes! of 
British yams. The fact was, that the ode of 
cotton yarn on the continent was at pres e n t 
nearly impossible. It had been said, that the 
exporters of cotton yarn sold k on the 1 conti- 
nent cheaper than they did at home : how ana r 
person in his senses should incur all the fisc 
and trouble of conveying bis goods to a foreign 
market, and subject himself to therisk of M 
debts, for the sake of selling his goods $ $ 
lower price than he could obtain at ham* Jfe 
was at a loss to conceive. The a vorage tamri 
importation of cotton wool for 1798, 179% jail 
1794, was not mom than % s millions off mam# 
weight; whereas tor 1814, 1&L4, and ISLtifc it 
was 95 millions, making a diffasnao- » torn 
time of nearly 70 millions of powxls weighs It 
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might be §aid, that this increase of trade wai 
owing to the improvements made by the manu 
facturers of piece goods ; but the fact was, that 
the whole increase was owing to the improve- 
ments made in the spinning machinery by 
Watts, Arkwright,and others. In this country the 
cotton spinners had great difficulties to contend 
with in the high taxes, and the high price of 
subsistence occasioned by those taxes. The 
rate of wages of cotton spinners on the conti- 
nent was not half of what it was in this country. 
(The hon. gentleman then went into some de- 
tails, to shew that the persons employed in our 
cotton factories were not in a miserable condi- 
tion, an opinion to which some mismanagement 
about £0 years ago had given rise, and that 
they were in general better off than persons 
engaged in other departments of our manufac- 
tures*) 

Lord Stanley thought, that restrictions on the 
exportation of cotton yarn would only excite 
expectations which might prove illusory. 

The petition was then ordered to lie on the 
table, and to be printed. 

Wrongous Imprisonment.] Sir S . Komilly 
rose to present a petition from John Mont- 
gomery, a weaver, in Bell-street, Calton of 
Glasgow, complaining of wrongous imprison- 
ment. It set forth, “ That circumstances of 
extreme oppression obliged the petitioner to ap- 
proach the House in the hope that his motives 
and wrongs would plead his excuse, however 
humble his condition ; these motives and suffer- 
ings would be best discovered by the following 
plajo statement of facts : on Sunday, the 2sd 
of February last, the petitioner was awakened 
at six o'clock in the morning by three men, 
who stated, that they had a warrant to appre- 
hend him and search niB house, on suspicion of 
seditious practices ; they accordingly were al- 
lowed to make every search they required, after 
which they carried the petitioner to gaol, where, 
in spite of the most earnest remonstrances, the 
turnkey seized him by the back of the neck, 
and shoved him forcibly into a dismal cell on 
the ground-floor of the felons' department; 
that various criminals were immured on both 
of the petitioner, who was doomed to 
their faomd conversation during the whole 
of his confinement in that cell, and after being 
kept there for three days and two nights, he 
was moved to another cell up stairs, but both of 
them were so extremely dark, that he could not 
see>to read, even during mid-day, the only light 
hein^firom a small grated aperture in the wall, 
above the door, but the light to which was bor- 
rowed from another grated window on the op- 
posite rideofthe passage leading to the cells; 
that the ^tisneDsions of both cells did not ex- 
ceed six feet and a half in breadth, and eleven 
feet iakngth, or thereby; and the petitioner 
Wftfcoot allowed either a seat, or a bedstead, or 
a or a candle, or a lamp, or a carpet, or a 
tyfc or a stove, .or, in short, any thing to cheer 
hit solitude, or to mitigate the extreme coldness 
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of his dungeon, which consisted, above, below, 
and on all sides, of stone, without any lathing 
or plaster; nay, when one of his friends sent 
the gaoler a candle for the petitioner’s use, it 
was Jtept up, on the allegation that no such ac- 
commodation was allowed in the felons' de- 
partment ; that the cell in which the petitioner 
was immured for the first three days and two 
nights was much infested with vermin of various 
kinds, and the bed-clothes were in a very filthy 
state ; the petitioner also received no allowance 
whatever tor his # sustenance during the first 
three days and two nights, the consequence of 
which was, that at the end of that time he was 
reduced to such a state of hunger, that one of 
the criminals took compassion on him, and sent 
him a twopenny loaf by the hands of the turn- 
key ; that after the petitioner had been immur- 
ed in his cell for four days and three nights, he 
was for the first time examined by Mr. Robert 
Hamilton, sheriff depute, and although he 
frankly and honestly declared that he was a total 
stranger to all political associations, and had 
never attended any private meetings, or was 
acquainted with any of the alleged conspi- 
rators, he was remanded to his cell without any 
reason or pretext, and detained there until the 
forenoon of Thursday, the 27th of February 
last, when he was liberated without any farther 
examination ; that during the whole period of 
the petitioner's confinement (four days and four 
nights) he was not visited by a magistrate or 
any other person to whom his sufferings might 
have been communicated, a hardship which he 
:he more felt, because, during the whole of his 
imprisonment, he laboured under a severe bowel 
complaint, occasioned, as he supposed, by the 
extreme coldness of his cell at that stormy sea- 
son, and for about eight days after his liberation 
he was so indisposed that he was unable to 
do little or any work, owing to the severity of 
his treatment whilst in confinement; that the 
petitioner lamented the necessity which had ob- 
liged him to trespass so long on the patience of 
the House, but well knowing their solicitude 
for die liberties and character of his Majesty's 
loyal subjects, however humble, he ventured to 
hope that the nature and extent of his sufferings 
would induce them, upon a proof of the fore- 
going facts, which he then offered to adduce, not 
only to give him that redress which to the 
House should seen* meet, but lead thefn to adopt 
such measures as would effectually check the re- 
currence of similar grievances in time coming.” 
The hon. and learned gentleman observed, 
that this petition was sent to him some time 
ago, but he had been desirous of presenting it 
wnen the hon. ihembet for Glasgow was in the 
House. It was impossible for him (Sir Samuel) 
to answer for the truth of the facts, but he be- 
lieved them to be true, as he had received seve- 
ral testimonials of the good character of the 
petitioner, and affidavits from very respectable 
persons attesting the truth of all the facts.-— 

* might be said, that the petitioner could 
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obtain redraw by the common law of the 
land ; but, notwithstanding that, a person who 
had beenr exposed to such hardships was en- 
titled to the attention of that House. No 
ground for the arrest was established before 
the magistrates : and if a man could be taken 
and imprisoned in this manner in Scotland, 
what would have been the consequence to the 
people of that country, if the House had not 
altered the bill which had been sent down by 
the other House, suspending the Constitution, 
with respect to the liberty of the subject ? The 
warrant on which the petitioner was -arrested 
was directed against a person of the same sur- 
name, but whose Christian name was left blank. 
The hon. and learned gentleman then moved, 
that the petition do lie on the table. 

Mr. Finlay said, he understood it was not 
necessary by the law of Scotland, that the 
Christian name of the person against whom a 
warrant was issued should be inserted. The 
Sheriff', on an application of the procurator 
fiscal, would not object to grant a warrant for 
the apprehension of a person, though the 
Christian name was not stated. In many cases, 
murder and robbery for instance, it was often 
impossible to obtain the Christian name, and 
the ends of public justice would be defeated in 
such cases, if a warrant were not issued. The 
practice in question, therefore, was universal, and 
not contrary to justice. With respect to the 
treatment oF the individuals arrested, he had 
had opportunities of conversing with gentlemen 
acquainted with the whole transaction. It 
happened unfortunately, that a great number 
were arrested at the same time, and all the 
accommodation that might have been wished 
could not be afforded to each. Out of the 25, 
however, 22 or 23 were accommodated with 
100 ms as good as any to which they had been ac- 
customed. The best proof of the humanity and 
attention of the magistrates of Glasgow was, that 
immediately after the arrests, they sent to those 
who had the disposal of the subscriptions for the 
relief of the distressed, to take care of the fami- 
lies of the prisoners. A more exaggerated 
account of privations and sufferings than that 
in the piesent petition, had never been made 
by any individual. lie was astonished that 
any one could have put such a statement 
into the hands of the honourable gentleman 
— he could not have believed that a statement 
so little founded in truth, could iwve been 
drawn up. He appealed to an hon. gentleman 
(Mr. J. P. Grant) acquainted with the state of 
the prison of Glasgow, and with the circum- 
stances attending the arrests in question, whether 
the representation was not grossly overcharged. 
He felt, in common with die great body of the 
people of Scotland, the obligations they were 
under to the hon. and learned gentleman (Sir S. 
Romilly)for the improvements which he had in-., 
troduced into the Suspension Bill, in so far as re- 
garded Scotland ; but he could not help saying, 
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that in the present case, the hon* . and learned 
gentleman had been greatly misfed* < 

Mr. J. P. Grant said, that as he hadtlatelybeea 
in the place referred to in die pethioB^ he &h 
it his duty to state to the House die circuttt* 
stances which had come to his knowledge*** 
This subject highly merited their attention# 
more especially after they had passed bills 
suspending the Constitution of the country# ill 
so far at least as related to the liberty of the sub* 
ject. He did not wish to throw any slur 00 the 
magistrates of Glasgow. The prison of Glasgow 
was well constructed, and even handsome, and 
the general management was praise-worthy.*-* 
But he blamed them for this : that when-so 
many persons were incarcerated from Sunday 
morning to the middle of Tuesday, during 
all that time none of them visited the pru 
son to see what accommodation could be 
obtained. It so happened, that two persons 
(Montgomery and Weir), who*were discharged 
as soon as examined, were condemned to cells 
situated as described in the petition. He ad- 
mitted, that they were not damp in the degree 
which one of them stated ; but they were on 
the ground-floor, cold and comfortless, and 
the prisoners were without any accommodation. 
After four days’ imprisonment they were ex- 
amined by the sheriff, re-committed by him, and 
on the next day discharged without any further 
examination. He had heard that Weir, when ask- 
ed if he wished to have any additional comforts, 
said, he had no complaints to make; but the man 1 
thought he was on the point of being discharged, 
instead of which he was detained two days former. 
If it was the law of Scotland, that warrant* 
might be issued to take up all and sundry hit 
Majesty’s subjects without Christian name or 
special designation, he could only say that he 
had never heard of such a law. But ne denied 
that this was the law of Scotland. He denied 
that any magistrate could say, Take up a man 
without any Christian name, residing in such or 
such a street. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. B. Bathurst said, dial the petitioner was 
arrested, because there was no other personof hit 
description in the neighbourhood. In all such 
cases, however, application for redress should 
be made to the ordinary tribunals, and net to 
Parliament. All necessary accommodation had 
been afforded to the prisoner. 

Sir S. Komtlly , in moving that the petition 
be printed, observed, that in Scotland, where all 
belonging to die same clan bore the same 
name, die greatest abuses and oppressions ' 
might ensue, if such proceedings were to b$ 
esteemed valid. All the Grants and all thb. 
M’Intoshes in Scodand might be exposed tof 
imprisonment, and taken under a writ of thir 
description sued out against any one of them# 
He was aware, diat in such a case it might bef&i 
plied, the party aggrieved had remedy hyaftfetft 
But, if' actions against magistrates in Scotland 
were subject to ail the difficulties which attend-; 
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ed those against magistrates in England (such 
as notices to be given beforehand, a nonsuit con- 
aequent on failure of notice, and treble costs pay - 
awe by the plaintiff if he aid not succeed), he 
did not know what likelihood there would be of 
obtaining any substantial redress ; but he was 
certain that that House would not think so lightly 
of the liberty of the subject ; that they would 
not protect magistrates in an abuse of their au- 
thority; and would feel extremely sensible to 
any tale of oppression, from whatever quarter 
it might proceed. 

Mr. A Bathurst could not say whether the 
law of Scotland, respecting warrants of arrest, 
differed from the law of England; but he 
presumed that the subject could not be in- 
jured without redress in any part of the king- 
dom. The transaction now complained of 
was entirely a mistake, for the officers had 
been informed that no other person of the name 
iived within the district. 

Mr. f inlay contended, that under the gaol 
regulations of Scotland, it was impossible a pri- 
soner could have been confined two days with 
out food. 

The petition was ordered to be printed. 

Breach or PhivilegeJ The order of the 
day having been read, for the Rev. Thos. 
Tnfrlwafl, to attend at the bar of the House, 
the Sergeant was ordered to require Mr. Thirl - 
wall to oe in attendance. 

On the question being put that Mr. Thirl wall 
becalledin, 

Mr. A Barhttst rose and suggested, that 
before the House proceeded to animadvert on 
the conduct of this individual, they ought to 
consider the mode in which that animadver- 
sion should be expressed, and the amount of 
punishment to be inflicted for a breach of 
privilege of this nature. It would be neces- 
sary to establish sortie proportion, and draw 
settle line, inasmuch asihere were many others 
much more guilty than the individual now about 
to appear. 

The Speaker observed, that before the House 
entered on any discussion, it would be proper 
to hear the party himself; when the whole 
matter was before them, they would be enabled 
to form a better judgment. 

Mr. B. Bathurst merely wished to suggest, 
that if* the House expressed itself so jealous of 
the privileges of a committee, they must go 
farther, whenever a breach of privilege insult- 
ing to the whole House was brought before 
m: he wished, therefore, to know distinctly 
bow Ar theywere to go in the present instance. 

Sfr. Wyrm rose to order. The point the 
hdn. g e n t lem an ynst pressing had beep decided 
by the Houre, in ordering the attendance of the 
rev e re nd pw; He having been ordered to 
attend* 9 ind being actually there, must now be 
before any further step could be taken . 
jra Speaker said* the right hon. gentleman 
[1m. B. Bathurst) was perfectly right; the rev. 
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gentleman being in attendance at the door, it was 
a question for the House, whether he should be 
called in or no. 

Mr. A Bathurst said, it was certainly open 
to the House, either to relax or enforce the 
rules which respected their privileges; Dut, 
at all events, they would not suffer any one, 
to reflect on the conduct of a # committee. — 
If, however, they testified their displeasure 
against an individual for an attack on the pro- 
ceedings of a committee, they should at least 
observe some proportion; ana*, ought not to 
animadvert on a light offence, while a heavier 
remained ' unpunished. One committee ap- 
pointed by the House, had been noticed in 
a public journal in the following terras : — 
“ The aim and object of the committee was 
not the reduction of expense, or the recom- 
mendation of economy, but the expenditure 
of as much money, and the conniving at the 
existence of as many places, as the nation 
could be brought to bear.” This was the cha- 
racter given to that committee out of the House. 
He did not deny that the offence of the gentleman 
then in attendance was a grave offence; but 
he did say, that if others of greater magnitude 
were permitted to go unnoticed, it ought to be 
visited with less severity. , 

Mr. W. Wynn declared, that he should be the 
last man in the House to oppose the moderation 
inculcated by the honourable gentleman, or 
to complain unnecessarily that their autho- 
rity, oY that of their committees had been 
insulted ; but he must contend, that each 
case of contempt was to be weighed on its 
own grounds, and brought before them on its 
own merits. He thought, that no course could 
be more injurious to their privileges, than to 
argue, that because other libels had passed 
unnoticed, any instance of disrespect brought 
before them was to escape reprehension 
There doubtless had appeared in the public 
press many- attacks on die dignity of Par- 
liament, which, for his part, he regretted had 
not been brought under their notice ; but when 
a libel like this, disrespectful to the House, and 
highly calculated to impede the exercise of the 
power of its Committee, did come before them, 
it could not be suffered to pass without censure. 
This case, however, was of a particular de- 
scription, as the individual, after he had been 
called on to explain his conduct, had ag- 
gravated bis offence, 'not only by refusing to 
retract his expressions, but also by an improper 
demeanour. Their committee nad called on 
them for protection ; the act complained of had 
been entered on the journals : and if the House 
did not take notice of it, they would substan- 
tially determine that there was no ground of 
complaint. -The argument of the honourable 
genueman opposite might have some weight as' 
to the degree of animadversion the House should 
express on this occasion, after the party had 
made his appearance ; but unless he were called 
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in, the House would in fact have decided that 
the charge made against him by the committee 
was without foundation. 

Mr. Brougham agreed that every case of breach 
of privilege should stand upon its own basis, 
and that no publication could be defended by a 
reference to others, which a member might con- 
ceive to be of a more objectionable tendency. 
During the debates seven years ago, respecting 
a breach of privilege, in consequence of which 
the worthy member for Westminster had been 
committed! to the Tower, he had differed from 
the majority of the House ; he had held at that 
time in his hand publications of that very morn- 
ing, which, with this aggravation, that a discus- 
sion was then pending, contained, not indeed 
remarks on the decisions of the House or its 
Committees, but the most indecent observations 
on the Parliamentary conduct of individual 
members. He had come down with those to 
the House, and shewn them to some of his 
friends, who argued, that no defence for one 
breach of privilege was to be drawn from the 
commission of another. Yet, though it was 
strictly no defence for Mr. Thirl wall, that many 
breaches of privilege had passed unnoticed, it 
was a most material consideration in settling 
what degree of animadversion should be in- 
flicted on that individual. The apparent incli- 
nation of the House to make his punishment ex- 
tremely light, was so general, that it was unces- 
sary to say a word more on that subject. As 
to the notice which the right hon. gentleman 
(Mr. B. Bathurst) had given to the House and 
the public of his intention to urge a new course 
of proceeding on the subject of privilege, he 
hoped it would be altogether abandoned. A 
new course of dealing with the public press, 
unless greater licence prevailed than he saw any 
reason to apprehend, would be attended with 
the most serious mischief ; and unless the House 
desired to descend from the high ground on 
which it had hitherto stood, by putting itself 
“ on the country,” it would never depart from 
the system which it had wisely pursued, and 
by which its conduct, as well as that of the Go- 
vernment, or that of any individual, were open 
to discussion within certain bounds chalked out 
by sound discretion. If public discussion re- 
specting their proceedings transgressed all 
bounds, the House might sat anytime, by ma- 
king ah example of the offender, declare that it 
would go no further. Hitherto they had lost 
nothing oy abstaining from a too vigilant regard 
of the publication of remarks on their measures ; 
the more they were scrutinized the less it might 
be found their reputation would suffer, and he 
dreaded a contrary course more than any blow 
against the House, except, indeed, one which 
would destroy their privileges, might destroy 
their existence, and certainly would pqt an end 
to their practical utility — he meant, the enforce- 
ment of those orders which would prevent their 
constituents and the country from . becoming 
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acquainted with their deliberatkmt. P k*9>t 
hear.) . - : 

Lord Castlereagh thought his right hon. friend* 
had very properly called the attention of the 
House to the measure of animadversion tht 
should be inflicted on 1 the present ofaevj fis, 
did not consider that this was the only taut 
that called for the reprehension of Parliament^ 
and he hoped that the principle which die* 
tated it would be impartially applied to others. 
If any committee employed on an object a gree* 
able to the other side of the House were 
ed, there was immediately a loud cry for the 
support of privilege, while the grossest asper* 
sions on the measures and motives of his side 
of the House were suffered to pass" unnoticed* 
If the press, in its discussions on die conduct’ 
of Parliament, encroached too nearly oft tteit 
privileges, it should be the subject of fair and* 
impartial examination; and if any meihber 
should think fit, in another case, to Follow die; . 
example which had now been set, he begg ed tbe 
House would bear in mind, that the precedent 
of severity did not proceed from Ministers oc 
their friends. (Hear, hear.) * 

Mr. W. Smith was not inclined to go the 
length of saying, that remarks made on die 
conduct of an individual member in publication* 
out of the House ought to be severely punished} 
for while the House was remiss in enforcing? 
one branch of its orders, and permitted what 
passed without it, to be circulated through the 
country, the other order, which forbade any? 
remarks on speeches delivered* in the House, 
which might contain observations injurious /fo 
individuals, could not be rigorously acted upon. 
He had, however, thought that thu&'mucb wu* 
due to the House from one of its members, not 
to defend in publications his conduct'- witbrn 
those walls s and on this principle he had al- 
ways acted, nor should he be tempted to de- 
part from it for the sake of a temporary triumph* 
As to the instance before the House, it wasab* 
solutely necessary to maintain the authority of 
committees in any case which affected their 
power of obtaining information, by the esyak 
nation of witnesses, which was of such essential 
importance to the utility of their appointment. 

Sir S. Romilly felt it necessary to explain the 
vote he had given on a former oesa^on, when 
Mr. T. was ordered to be caDed to the ha*. 
He was astonished to hear an attempt to male# 
this a party question, because the Chairman of the 
Committee, by whom it had been brought for- 
ward, sat on that side of the House, - It arose 
out of a Committee on the Police, of the Metro* 
polis, one point of which Concerned the lieep* 
sing of public houses. Surely nothing could btf ; 
more free from party politics than this. 
had before differed from the minority of. the. 
House in cases in which they had thought jpio- 
per to visit with .punishment what they 
ed breaches of privilege. He had. the* th^pght ✓ 
it- ofiost improper tb exercise dipt tjQMUctfltt 
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pow&rs against an individual for his animadver- 
oops on their proceedings, on the same ground, 
aa he would have condemned a similar line of 
conduct followed by courts of justice against 
authors of remarks on their decisions. If the 
present case had been of that description, he 
would not have voted that the individual should 
be called tq the bar. What was the case ? The 
Police Committee had made no Report, but had 
put the House in possession of evidence on 
which it might proceed. The gentleman in 
question had published a work to persuade the 
House not to proceed on the suggestions of the 
Committee, complaining of its proceedings, as 
similar to the Star Chamber, the Committees of 
the Long Parliament, and the Revolutionary 
Committees of Public Safety, a copy of whicn 
he had sent to every member. This was simi- 
lar to the case of a publication on a cause pend- 
ing before a jury, and calculated to influence 
their judgment, and interrupt the due course of 
public justice. If the rev. gentleman’s offence 
cad not been of this nature, he would not have 
concurred in passing any censure upon him. 

Mr. Poruonby considered, that nothing could 
be more injurious to the House than to adopt 
a very strict conduct as to publications which 
noticed their proceedings. He was not fully 
acquainted with the nature of this offence, but 
he understood that Mr. Thirlwall had print- 
ed and published animadversions which tend- 
ed to impeach the conduct of a committee 
of that House; and that the committee had in 
consequence sent for him to explain himsejf. 
He could not tel) whether Mr. Thirlwall saw his 
error, and was disposed to apologize ; but as he 
was ordered to attend at the bar, the ques- 
tion co\Jd not be got rid of. Certainly, it 
could not be done ay saying that other libel- 
lous matter was published against the proceed- 
ings or committees of the House. He must, 
therefore, be called in ; and if he shewed a dis- 
position not to persevere, but rather to acknow- 
ledge an impropriety, he (Mr. P.) wished the 
i^kit measures to be taken towards him. The 
whole liberty of this country depended on the 
publicity of the proceedings of the House 
of Commons. Any thing that might be done to 
impair it, would, m his opinion, be a greater 
Mow to public liberty than any other mea- 
. sure. (Hear*) For his own part, he would al- 
ways rather submit to misrepresentation, than 
interfere in that House with public observations 
on any discussion he was concerned in. Unless 
Ac reverend gentleman shewed vgilful obstinacy, 
behopedtthe House would visit him lightly. 

Mr* Canning had nor wish whatever to inter- 
rupt tbe pending proceedings ; but thought it 
quite fair ^dptmoMe friend to suggAt that they 
were enteruM jpto rather a new course, as re- 
cently theHMae had not shewn a disposition to 
notiqr jftgse matters, lie could not, however, 
perdrjwe.the force of the arguments used by the 
karatid gentleman (Sir S. Romilly) in his allu- 
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siona to juries and courts of law. The labour 
of the committee was terminated when Use book 
appeared. (No.) So far it terminated When thfe 
report was printed. The learned gentleman 
must be mistaken. The libel was called, A Vin- 
dication of the Tower Hamlet Magistrates from 
Charges in a printed Book, entitled the Report 
of the Committee of the House of Commons on 
the Police of die Metropolis, &c. by Thomas 
Thirlwall. The book was published, therefore, 
on a past proceeding, and before the revival 
of tlie same committee} it dwelt on a con- 
cluded transaction of last year. Haw could this 
petavo pamphlet interrupt measures respecting 
public justice? None were half as likely to 
have heard of' it as of a paragraph in a 
daily newspaper. He then held in nis hand the 
printed report, and the pamphlet was only a 
comment upon it. He was ready to close with 
the learned gentleman on his own premises, for 
he had admitted that all idle comments on pro- 
ceedings of that House were better passed by. 
Perhaps he agreed with him in this ; but the 
learned gentleman thought that if there was a 
tendency in a publication to incline the House 
to look with an unfavourable eye at its commit- 
tees, then a case of interference was established. 
He begged leave to warn the learned gentleman, 
that it would not be to one committee only that 
his observations would apply. 

The Clerk then read from the proceedings of 
the committee, that they had considered the 
state of the police of the metropolis, and made 
a report of their examinations, but thought the 
investigation by no means exhausted ; and look- 
ed forward to the renewal of their labours, with 
the hope of recommending measures highly ad- 
vantageous to the public. 

Sir John Newport thought the question really 
was, whether Mr. Thirlwall had not in his book 
attacked the committees of the House generally, 
by his observations respecting committees, the 
Inquisition, and the Star Chamber. He impeach- 
ed the right of the House to institute commit- 
tees of inquiry for any puipose. This was not 
a parallel case with that of an idle ot desultory 
observation in a newspaper, on any particular 
committee.— The hon. baronet professed the 
greatest respect for the liberty of the press, but 
could not consent to an impeachment of the 
conduct of a committee. 

Mr. Bennet defended his own conduct in the ' 
committee. No human being could have taken 
more care than he did to prevent any political 
influence from biassing his fnind in its proceed- 
ings. He had objected in one case to the ic- 
cording of the evidence of witnesses from a de- 
sire to avoid any appearance of being actuated 
by , party feelings. No man either m or out 
of the House held their privileges in higher re- 
spect than himself ; but God forbid that their 
proceedings should not be discussed, or that his 
own conauct, as well as that of others, should 
not be examined. He must repel the charge of 
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desiring to interfere with the ^ 

preps. In a matter of sach hi* impmtawe 
ns an inquiry into -the public prince* let tne 
subject be discussed ffeely,bul yet orrierfy 
and discreetly. He had to obrerve, wat Mr. 
Thirl wall called upon him, awl told him he 
was going to wnte a pamphlet. He replied 
to him, that he was gw to hear of it, as he 
wished the subject to be folly discussed ; and 
that he had no other motives for inquiring into 
abuses, but a sense, of bis duty as a member oi 
Parliament. Mr. Thirlwall, who appeared to 
come like a person on a voyage of discovery, 
then left him. He had fairly answered ah Mr. 
Thirl wall's questions, and he would appeal to the 
other gentlemen of the committee, whether he had 
ever shewn any thing but mild language and man- 
ner to Mr* Thirlwall. He knew nothing about 
what side his political opinions leaned to ; P®““ 
tics had nothing to do with die Committee. The 
noble lord might as well have spared a remark he 
had made, by which he introduced a new spirit 
into this discussion, and which was rather contrary 
to the usual suavity with which he treated public 
subjects. He waft thereby led to suspect, that 
Mr. Thirlwall had some political connexions 
with .gentlemen opposite, though the witnesses 
had no such connexion with him or his mends. 
He had felt it his duty to summon Mr. Thirl- 
wall before the Committee, in order to give 
him the opportunity of defending or explain- 
ing himself. He did not come to the House 
in the first instance upon the business, but 
sent for Mr. Thirlwall, who treated the Com- 
mittee with great indignity ; and who in what 
he said appeared more offensive in manner than 

in mattei. „ . _ - , 

Loul Castlereagh wished to say a few words 
in explanation. He was far from intending to 
impute partiality. He had read every word of 
the Report, but not a word* of the comments. 
Until very lately he had never heard of Mr. 
Thlrlwalrs name, nor did he know any of his 
connexions. His opinion was, that Parliament 
should be protected On all subjects as well as 
cm this; and* that one species of inquiry should 
not alone enjoy exemption. 

Mr. Barclay , though not present at the dis- 
cussion about ordering Mr. Thirlwall s attend- 
ance, yet, having seen the conduct of the chair- 
man of the Committee (Mr. Ben net), consi- 
dered it his duty, after some insinuations had 
been thrown upon him, (no, no, and hear, hear,) 
to state, that he knew from private information, 
that if the chairman had felt any political mo- 
tives, he could have had some evidence that 
would have answered such Objects. On the 
‘contrary, he gave to every person examined a 
fair opportunity. This he thought it his duty 
to state. 

The Rev. Mr. Thirlwall was then called in. 
On his appearance at the bar, - the Speaker in- 
formed him that a complaint had been preferred 
against him for a publication which contained 
reflections on one of the Committees of that 



House,* of which the cfcHfcyrioSIl 
fensive passages, and that' 
what he had to say in HMwfe 
The clerk then proceeded tb j 

and the answers Which Mr. 
given before the Committee. 

The Speaker then asked MT; 
he had now to say respecting the pasw^^odi^ 
plained of in his publication. * Jl y ■ 

The Rev. Mr. Thirkvall said, he hopedk foir 
hon. House would do him the justice to beaetir^ 
that he felt great concern at having trespass^ * 
upon their privileges and incurred thetf dufr t 
pleasure. The offimaive pitfsagea were’ ccmjf; 
tained in a work written by him in haste, anil 
with the sole intention of vindicating his< bm^* 
ther magistrates and himself against the 
ments of some witnesses necessarily examiner ' 
by the Committee. If in his ardent zeal m 
had incautiously been hurried away fram< W ' 
path he had prescribed to himself, and, towhich 
he desired to restrict himself, it was huitindottf 
wish to express his sincere sorrow for it, tO 
that honourable House and to the Committee. 
Trusting to the clemency of that boa* Htefe 
he hoped, and petitioned, that any 
they might think proper to pronounce worn 
not be such as to degrade his character as a < 

magistrate or a cleigyman. * 

The Speaker. — Have you any thing farther to 

offer? . u 

Mr. Thirlwall. — Nothing. (He then With* 1 
drew.) ' *-f 

Mr. Bennet t aid, he was not inclinodi jlftlpre te 
for any severity on this occasion, it 
cessary, however, that the House shoolg.^OBMP 
to some decision, and, therefore, he proponed 
the following resolutions : . 

« That the Reverend Thomas Thiirww, «y 
the said publication, has reflected upon thepro* 
ceedings arid authority of a Committeeof ana 
Housefand is thereby guilty ofahidi cM 
of the authority of this House, and a breach** 

lt8 ^That g Se Rev. Thomas ThirlwaUbe agte* 
called in, and that Mr. Speaker do commtfMtt* ; - 


called m, ana mat nr. o w _ ; ( 

to him the said resolution, ana, at the sm* tun» 
acquaint him, that in canstderatjon oi 
acknowledgment of his error, and ibtmsmaQ* 
Which he has this day expressed, * 

contented to proceed no f urther upon tbeOattet 
of this complaint.” 

Mr. Brougham did not oppose 
but observed, that had this book of 
wall's been nakedly produced, ^tbwtalattg 1 
the reverend gentleman's conduct before 
Committee, he, for one, would not ***£*25, 
sented to call Mr. T. in at all. Though tbsy - 
were objectionable words in the passa ge, iqy * 
yet those were contained only in a < “*"**a* % 
on a public subject. If they had 
lowed by insolent behaviour, they would. Ml - 
have been a fit subject for the House. 

Mr. Thirlwall was then called m, *» Mr- 
Speaker . having contnmmcated to him ttte S»d, 
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Xtafalutions, he was directed to withdraw: and 
lie withdrew accordingly. 

Proprietors of Bank Stock.]— M r. G/w 
fill said, he knew not whether the motion 
which he was about to submit to the House 
would be opposed, or upon what grounds it 
could be opposed; but he founded it on a paper 
which he held in his hand, published by order 
of the Bank Directors. It was an account 
of the number of proprietors of Bank Stock 
among whom there was no inconsiderable 
iroportion of aliens. It was not of this that 
ie had any intention to complain ; but the pro- 
fits of the Directors being enormous, he thought 
it an aggravation that foreigners should pocket 
our money. The profits of the Bank, he would 
assert, were undue and unnecessary ; the whole 
system was— to use the words of his lamented 
fnetod, Mr. Horner— whose premature death 
was an irreparable loss to the country, and 
whose name could not be mentioned without 
exciting admiration of his talents and respect 
for his memory, {hear, hear) u the result of ex- 
travagance ana piodigality on the part of the 
Government, and of rapacity on the part of the 
Bank?’ One hundred and fifty thousand pounds 
might be annually saved, if justice and equity 
were regarded in those transactions ; and surely 
that was not a 6 um to be overlooked in the 
present state of the country. These Bank 
proprietors had, during the last twelve years, 
had in their possession no less a sum of the 
public money than 11,000,000/. out of which 
they had* made annual profits of not less than 
from X to 600 , 000 /.; yet were they paid 
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Bank of England, on Slat of March,. 1817 ; dis- 
tinguishing the number of aliens, from that of 
British suqects. 

" That there be laid before this House, an ac- 
count of the aggregate amount of the capital 
stock of the Bank of England, standing in the 
names of British subjects, and of aliens, on 3 1 st 
March, 1817 ; distinguishing the amount belong- 
ing to each of these two classes of proprietors 
respectively?’ 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer could not 
conceive what right that House had to call upon 
the Bank to lay those accounts upon their table, 
any more than they had to call upon any mer- 
cantile house to lay its accounts before them. 
He objected, too, to the policy of the proposal. 
It was for the advantage of this country to encou- 
rage foreigners to deposit their capitals among us. 
What other object could this proposal have than 
to ascertain and publish the names of all the 
foreigners who had money in our funds ? This, 
he contended, would be a pernicious tiling. 
Besides, it could not be done; other persons 
held property in their name, so that the names 
of the proprietors could not be ascertained ; 
but if it could be done it would be highly inju- 
rious. The hon. gentleman had mentioned no 
reason. for this motion. The amount of the 
profits was no reason ; for if foreigners had their 
money in the Bank, they must have their share 
of the profits ; and besides, the profits had no 
ostensible connexion either with the number of 
foreigners or their proportion of stock. If there 
was any fraud, the public were equally de- 
frauded and injured by native stock-holders as 

1 r • ml ' . ■ .1 • 


nearly 300 , 000 /. a year for the trouble of making by foreigners. There' was in this respect no 
those very profits ! Since 1807 sums had been difference. lie therefore considered the motion 


annually advanced by the Bank, which were 
improperly called loans ; for it was only the 
public money again restored to the public ; and 
for those loans they received 280 , (XX)/. per 
annum. He would appeal to ar.y man ac- 
quainted with the subject in that House, or 
out of the House, whether, if a second Bank 
Were established, it would not willingly under- 
take the whole of this business for 20 or 25 ,ooo/. 
per annum. Thus a sum exceeding 400,000/. 
would be saved • to the public, a most impor- 
tant consideration, as at this moment it was a 
matter of the greatest difficulty how to relieve 
the distresses of the country, and meet the de- 
mands of tire State. One otner circumstance he 
Would mention. In 1 797 , the Bank was relieved 
£rbm the necessity of paying in specie; there 
Was in consequence a great addition to their 
circulation, which, in fact, amounted to 1 6,000, 
000 1*9 and consequently their annual profits were 
not lest than 800,000/. This was a most op- 

B ttsive €vU|buEit was aggravated tty the know- 
ge, that ft considerable part of the proprietors 
were foreigners, living in foreign countries, and 
’jjutt a considerable part of the profits went out 
gf^this country. He shonld theref ore move, 


as unnecessary and improper in all its parts, 
and as such he hoped it would be resisted. 

Mr. Ponsonby was satislied, that there was not 
a gentleman in that House more attached to the 
‘nterests of the country and the prosperity of 
its commerce than his hon. friend. He did hot 
know the precise object which he had in view by 
the present motion ; yet, knowing his zeal to 
serve the country, and the good he had already 
L'ffected, he could not withhold his support. How. 
many motions of his hon. friend had been sup- 
posed as dangerous to the interests of commerce, 
incompetent for that House, and even injurious 
to the character and prosperity of the country,; 
and yet how many or those very motions were 
afterwards complied with, and found most be- 
neficial. When he recollected this, when he 
had seen how much good he had done, when he 
considered that he had saved 90 , 000 /. a year to 
he country, he was satisfied that he would found 
some salutary measure upon die documents he 
now required. At any rate, it. could not pos- 
sibly do any injury.- What was it he wished to 
know l Not the names, if the publication of 
them did any harm, but the number. How 
could this shake public credit f . What bad effect 

ij - ■ r. 1 • £11.. 


MwThat there be laid before this House, an could, arise from knowing that fifty foreigners 
cc J tt t of the number of tty? proprietors of the j had each pool, inoui; funds l Knowing, , there* 


account 
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fore, the good that his hon. friend had doob. 
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no possible injury, he should vote forth* motion. 

Sir/. Newport said, be should wonder how it 
happened that the Chancellor of the Exchequer’ 
always opposed every motion that was made by 
his hon. friend, though in some cases he after- 
wards adopted them, if he had not known that 
the right hon. gentleman was npt at liberty on 
this subject to act according to his own view 
of the matter : but that his private engagements 
must influence his conduct. He should feel great 
surprise that the right hon. gentleman should 
have shewn his reluctance to receive any propo- 
sition respecting the Bank, and yet afterwards 
act upon it as just and useful, if he had not 
known that lie and the Bank directors were 
bound to each other, and reluctantly admitted 
what they could no longer resist ; but he had wit- 
nessed such conduct solhequently, that he now 
felt no wonder or surprise. at was the ob- 
ject of this motion ? It was merely to have the 
documents laid upon the table. The facts, in- 
deed, were already well known ; but, until the 
official accounts were produced, no farther steps 
could be taken. He fully concurred with his 
right hon. friend near him, that no person was 
more zealous for the interests of the country 
and of its commerce than his hon. friend. He 
had saved more money to the country than all 
their Finance Committees. 

' Mr. Manning said, he would avoid entering 
into any general argument upon the subject. 
What inference did the hon. gentleman intend 
to draw from the documents if produced? 
If there were any errors in the proportions 
laid before them, who could put them right ? 
He denied the fact of enormous profits being 
derived by foreigners : profits had nothing 
to do with the question : the House was bound 
by its own acts. It had sanctioned and ap- 
proved of the transactions with the Bank, there- 
fore it could not now call them in question. In 
1 807 a committee, of which his hon. friend, the 
member for Corfe Castle (Mr. Bankes), was 
chairman, had introduced the system that saved 
all the money to the country. It was upon the 
recommendation of that committee that Mr. Per- 
ceval acted in 1808, when the saving was made. 

S he hon. gentleman could not therefore claim 
e merit of it. It would be unfair and im- 
proper in him to enter into a general answer 
to the assertions of the hon. gentleman ; but he 
took that opportunity of saying, that on any 
proper occasion he was ready to meet any rea- 
sonable charges that he cpuld bring forward. 
The object of the motion was uqjust, as the 
ancestors of many of those foreigners might have 
been natives,- and deposited their property in 
the public funds. Why should the documents 
be produced? Wash proposed to tax foreign, 
stock? The commissioners of taxes had al- 
ready found that impracticable. ‘He could as- 
lure t fee Qoujg that the proportion of foreign 


Mr* Grenfell rmllm® ' that ms < 
id foreignerseniofing the jaw 
He wished to shew, that hot 
itself great, but that it was 
by ‘conveying so much r 
kingdom. The proportioi 
l to 10. Was the House aware 
dividends of 7 per cent, foe 
had made more than 26 millioi 
20 years ; a greater sum than they 
whole centunr preceding ? It 
committee of 1807, ancf Mr. Pi 
mentsin consequence, in 1808, 
foe savings, yet this saving had bee 
the last two years. By the 
rangements he proposed, he cc 
greater sums per annum; but it 
plied, that these matters might m 
the vigilance of Government, and 
and liberality of the directors. I 
not pronounced any opinion on 
they had not given credit to 
for vigilance, or acquitted the 1 
His motion had been only for 
inquiry. The refusal contained 
neglect but afforded no j 
an opinion. He expresses — 
should be called as a witness bei 
mittee of Finance now sitting, and 
self to prove that a saving of 
annum — he would repeat it, tha 
400,000/. — could be effected. 

Mr. Marryat stated, that sev« 
respondents of his, who "had 
of money in the funds, or in 1 
had withdrawn their money on 
peace, either from apprehension o 
of the dividends, or some such 1 
was a positive national evil. Ah 
such a question as the present wai 
tending to excite alarm. 

The motion was then 
division. 

Elections.] On the motion 
Wynn, a Committee was appointed 
of the best means for shortening 1 
polls, and for the further 
m Great Britain,” and to report 
tions and opinion to the House. 

Case of Mary Ryan.] Sir j 
in bringing forward foe subject' \ 
the administration of justi£e'm 
which he had given notice, 
desirous of trespassing as little 
of foe House as possible, 

Bhould be indulged in a few 
case to which ne alluded was < 
lately occurred in London, and \ 
most members of foe ffoiise. It 
foe condemnation of Patrick 
convicted at the Old Bailey two 
and ttho was executed, in con* 
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warrant for that purpose, alter his case had been 
imported to the Prince Regent by the Recorder. 
An attempt had been made to afford him the 
means of escape between his conviction and the 
report of hi* sentence to his Royal Highness; 
and in this attempt his .wife, Mary Ryan, was 
implicated. She was in consequence brought 
to trial for this offence, and placed at the bar 
on the day of her husband’s execution. She 
was thus called upon to make her defence 
against the charge of favouring the escape of 
her husband in the forenoon oF the day of his 
death, while her mind was perplexed with 
agony and distracted by the wounds given to 
those affections, of whose existence the crime 
for which she was tried furnished the most con- 
; evidence. He was not disposed to take 
itly any suspicion against the manner in 
justice was administered, and he did not 
despair of hearing a satisfactory explanation of 
this apparently unjustifiable act ; but till he did 
Receive such an explanation, he would not hesi- 
tate to call it one of the gravest indecorums that 
fiad ever come within his knowledge, and one 
of the most revolting instances of inhumanity 
that could prejudicehuman jurisprudence. (Hear, 
heat.) Whea he went thus tar, he was not 
bound to contend that the proceeding was ille- 
gal : for the House did not require to be told 
that many things which transgressed no positive 
law, were yet of such a nature as to outrage 
those sentiments of humanity, and violate that 
sense of justice, which were implanted in the 
hearts of all men, by which the goodness of all 
laws was to be tried, and which no act done 
under the forms of law should counteract or 
injure. To punish domestic affection, to wound 
the dearest feelings in the breast of a wife, to 
endeavour to extinguish those instincts which 
nature had implanted for the best purposes, and 
rend those ties which were the surest guard of 
morals, and the firmest bonds of society, was 
as far removed from wise policy, as it was in- 
consistent with nature and humanity ; and no 
man who had any regard for the institutions of 
his country would wish to see their forms thus 
used to cover objects so unworthy of their 
'spirit. Few persons of sensibility had read 
without admiration .and emotion the heroic fide- 
lity which lady Nithsdale shewed in attempting to 
rescue her husband from the Tower. He would 
ask, was the scale of merit to be measured by 
tile condition of the parties ; was that which 
was admired in a lady of rank, to be punished 
jg the humble and friendless wife of a more 
criminal I (Hear, hear.) He did not 
complain of the illegality of the sentence— he 
did not even cpmplam of the institution of the 
, trial ; what he complained of was, that the pro- 
secution w# po% dropt when the mercy of the 
Crown wasTtfjuped to the object for attempting 
whose deKveranpe tins legal criminality had been 
incurred. He couta not trust himself with de- 
scribing the character of the prosecutes s, when 
he considered the circumstance in which they 
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pressed the trial. If they had the feelings of 
men, they must have known that "respect for 
her husband and sorrow at his fate must have 
prevented this wretched woman from taking 
those steps which were necessary to meet her 
accusers and prepare her defence. If distracted 
with agony, it was the same thing as if she were 
distracted with madness ; and whether she were 
dragged from a cell in Newgate or -a cell in 
Bedlam, she was in these circumstances equally 
unfit to be brought to the bar of a court of jus- 
tice. (Hear, hear , hear.) She, therefore, ought 
not to have been tried ; or rather, she could not 
be said in the eye of humanity, or even of law, 
to be tried at all ; for there was no trial where 
there could be no defence. (Hear, hear.) He 
was perfectly unacquainted with the history 
or character of this person, except in so far 
as it appeared in the lamentable circumstances 
to which he had alluded ; but the more hum- 
ble, and unprotected, and unknown, the in- 
dividual was, the more was the House called 
upon to inquire into her treatment, and to afford 
her its protection. He might be told, that in 
this case there was no fault on the part of any 
one, but an inevitable misfortune ; and he should 
be as glad to see as he was willing to believe, 
that this might be made out to be tne fact. He 
should then only have to lament an unavoidable 
calamity, where he was now inquiring into an ap- 
parent inhumanity. On the other hand, it would 
have been prevented by vigilance and foresight. 
The blame would still fall somewhere, though 
there might be no criminal intention. Was it 
not possible, then, to have prevented this trial 
by a mere nolle prosequi on the part of the Crown ? 
Was there ever a case that was more worthy of 
interference ? Had any Attorney-General that 
ever was in this country been applied to, would 
he have refused ? He was sure the good-natured 
and humane person who had just retired from 
that situation would have prevented this prose- 
cution had he been apprised of the circumstances. 
It had been said, that this was the last dav of 
the sessions ; and that this individual, if she had 
not been tried on that day, must have suffered 
confinement till next sessions. He admitted 
there would have been some weight in this ob- 
jection, had the trial been appointed to take 
place at a distance ; but he did not see its force 
m the present instance, where a nolle prosequi 
might have been obtained, and the prisoner dis- 
charged, in 24 hours. In this case she would 
have been able to have paid, as the best solace 
of her affeciion, those rude honours to her un- 
fortunate husband, according to the style of her 
["country, which it was her anxious wish to per- 
form. (Hear, hear.) Her fate had, indeed, 
been severe; and if ever she returned to her 
native country, she was not likely to spread that 
love for the laws of England, and that affection 
for its institutions, which ought to be generally 
diffused, and which in no country were more 
necessary or would be more beneficial. (Hear, 
Hear.) Her story would not be confined to this 
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country; it would be listened to Over Europe, 
wherever we had a friend to feel shame, or m 
enemy to enjoy a triumph. , (Hear, hear.) The 
consideration that it would spread over Europe, 
and would be made a test or the excellence of 
our crimiual jurisprudence, or produced as a 
feature of our national character, was one chief 
reason, among others, why he had mentioned it 
in Parliament ; and he entertained the hope that 
a public declaration in this House would coun- 
teract the impression made against us abroad, 
and convince the world that its apparent inhu- 
manity did not escape notice, and that the terms 
in which it was mentioned shewed it to be 
rather an exception from the usual course of our 
judicial proceedings than a common specimen. 
(Hear.) The hon. and learned gent, concluded 
by moving for “ An Account of the dates of the 
Report of the Recorder of London to his Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent on the case of Patrick 
Rya i, otherwise Brown, lately convicted of High- 
way Robbery at the Old Bailey ; of the Warrant 
for the Execution of the said Ryan, and of the 
time when he suffered death ; together with the 
dates of the finding of an Indictment againstMary 
Ryan, otherwise Brown, his wife, for aiding in 
an attempt to procure the escape of the said 
Patrick Ryan from prison ; and of the Trial and 
Conviction of the said Mary on that charge.” 

Mr. H. Addington wished to say only a few 
words, and he would not have spoken at all if 
it had not been in his power to afford infor- 
mation. The hon. mover seemed aware of one 
ground of defence which he thought very strong, 
namely, that this was the last day of the sessions, 
and that the unfortunate woman, if not then 
tried, must have endured three months longer 
confinement. Thus she was tried on a pnn- 
ciple of humanity, and he was now enabled to 
say, that if the motive was humane, the result 
had been fortunate. It was a happy circum- 
stance that she then was tried, because, though 
convicted, her pardon immediately followed. 
( Hear, hear.) His noble relative (Lord Sid- 
mouth) having heard the circumstances on 
Saturday, recommended her on the Monday to 
the mercy of the Crown, and her pardon was 
granted. He objected to the motion, as it might 
tend, if complied with, to excite suspicion on 
the administration of justice. 

Mr. Alderman Atkins assured the hon. gentle- 
man (Sir J. Mackintosh) that the Magistrates 
considered anxiously what method could be 
employed to prevent the trial, but found that 
it could not be done. ' Had the trial been post- 
poned, it would only have been an additional 
confinement, which would in itself have been 
a punishment. He could assure the House that 
no means were used on the part of the City to 
provoke a prosecution or to urge its activity. 
.Her trial was conducted with every disposition 
to produce an acquittal. Her defence was con- 
ducted by a counsel who had much zeal, and 
- his exertions made considerable impression in her 


favour ; but to the great 
court and jury, a verdict" was necessarj agmnjgt 
her. Every comfort .was administer^ Amt 
id the afflicting situation in which she stoqqt 
The recommendation ofth? jury to merpy JWP 
received with heartfelt joy. AD parties fjixpj- 
pathized in her fate, and a liberal subsc^pai 
was immediately entered into for her aid; 

Lord Castlereagh trusted that the hon* hKlityr 
ber, when he saw that it was a princtpVtfjf 
clemency, and not negligence or u&uraanitafr 
that led to the course Which he had 
would withdraw his motion. No susgpcfoip 
could attach to the administration of justice, ih 
this case : and he hoped, therefore, that 
motion for papers, which seemed to enequhyp 
such a suspicion, would not be pressed. 

Sir S. Romilly felt extremely obliged tp U* 
hon. gentleman who brought forward this lo- 
tion, both because he thought it important tp 
the fate of the individual, and to the gjenknp 
administration of justice, that a satisfactory ac- 
count of the trial should be laid before/ tap 
House and the public. He was happy frtup 
what he had heard, that no ground oficoitf- 
plaint existed either- against uie Govermfiggt 
or the magistracy, but that the greatest Ityupijft- 
nity had been shewn by both. ( Hear , heard) 
He could not say the same, however, of 
the prosecutors : it was a public prosecution 
no private person was concerned 5 no one had 
been bound by recognizance. It was said, that 
if she had not been tried then, she could not 
have been tried till another sessions. This 
might be the case, but what was the necessity 
for trying her at all ? Why was her trial per- 
severed in after her husband had been refused 
the royal clemency ? A total want of reflection 
must be the only apology for the prosecution, 
considering the state into which the Coufct 
was put by being obliged to exercise the law 
of the land at the expense of the law- if 
nature. There could be no material Crimi- 
nality in what this woman had done : it was 
well known that a woman was so much under 
the influence of her husband, that, except 
in cases of felony, she was not liable for hfcr 
own actions. The prosecutors therefore hud 
proceeded in the letter of the law, but had foe- 

S a its spirit. When she had almost suffered 
in the death of her husband, she oughtto 
have been acquitted of the charge of Jgmripg 
his escape. The worthy alderman had said that 
the jury had wished to find her innocent, but the 
facts were so strong that they could not make 
the verdict agree with thek feelings. Nothing 
could put in a stronger light the inhumanity 
and impolicy of the prosecution 5 what could be 
more mischievous than to be called to execute 
laws in cases from which the feelings of fnft- 
kind are abhorrent \ Could, any thing tend 1 ptite 
to bring law and the administration of j Uggpc 
into odium ? Accordingly* in this cy f y 
the account which be *** ® WitXXf*- 
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Pfieri, every heart had rebelled against the 
•entesce., (Hmr f fearlj : 

. %U r ’ P'podurtt observed, that if it was to be 
held out to the public and the world, that there 
had been .an abuse of justice. and a case of in- 
truste< ^ that aju the circumstances 
vmud I be accurately represented, and that foreign 
countries, to. whom it was said the knowledge 
pf the transaction wpuld extend, might have 
f t e means of forming a correct judgment upon 
matter. . It would then appear, that the 
ufom^nin question had been tried on the day stat- 
ed for being instrumental in attempting to effect 
ihe escape, not merely of her husband, but two 
other felons, by one and the same act. Her 
Inal had been brought on when she might have 
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not entered by the law-officers of the Crown in 
order to prevent this odious, immoral, and de- 
testable prosecution. (Heart hear.) If not a 
violation of the letter, it was wholly repugnant 
to the spirit of British law* It was unnatural in 
the beginning $ but after the Recorder’s report, 
ahd before trje day of the woman’s trial, how 
was it that the magistrates, who then knew the 
day appointed for the execution, fyad taken no 
steps to apprize the Attorney-General of this 
calamitous coincidence ? Here he thought there 
was serious blame imputable to them ; but a 
third stage of the business remained, when the 
blame that attached to their proceedings was of 
a still more aggravated kind. When this un- 
happy woman was standing under accusation at 
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mv^s^d the indictment at her own desire, and the bar, why was not the legal remedy, with 
rf °* her counsel.^ The judgment which he must suppose the presiding officer to 

. be acquainted, resorted to ? To have suggested 


PB conviction was one month’s imprisonment, 
ahd this punishment had been remitted by the 
cfemepcy of the Crown. These were the plain 
Circumstances of the case, and it should be re- 
collected, that when the prosecution was com- 
menced, it was uncertain whether her husband 
W be executed or not. He apprehended, 
'the prosecutors could have pursued no 
ifeouree, and that the period of the trial 

t Secft considered by her counsel as that 
h W&$ calculated to prove the most favour- 
16 her interests. 

Mr. H. Martin conceived that there would 
Bate been no difficulty in restoring the unfortu- 
nate woman to liberty without putting her upon 


to the prosecutor not to call his witnesses, 
would have been a smaller deviation from duty 
than to induce the jury to pronounce a verdict 
in violation of their oaths. He thought the lenity 
of the judgment no extenuation of the error of 
the magistrate ; and, indeed, a harsher sentence 
would nave been an indication of incredible 
cruelty. The punishment was in putting her 
upon her trial, in placing her at a criminal bar, 
a few hours after the death of her husband, with 
an orphan in her arms, and in a state of anguish 
and confusion of mind which must have dis- 


qualified her for making her defence. {Hear, 
r T — _ --- — hear.) God forbid that he should ascribe an in- 

trial. If the prosecutor had declined to tention on the part of the magistrates that this 
Come forward, the witnesses might have been scene should be exhibited ; he was not pleased 


discharged from their recognizances . He should 
cive His vpte in support o? the motion, not for 
{he ptiposc of inculpating individuals, but to 
defend die character of justice and the decorum 
of judicial proceedings. However humble the 
pCTflfOh Who had been the sufferer in the present 
ra£, 5 he recollected none that had created so 
much disgust, or* been received with such dis- 
sertation in the public mir.d. The woman 
^itdmly, with regard to her offence, was not 
a capacity to be supposed acting under the 
lfmuence of her husband, and was therefore 
Irc&lly ‘subject to conviction. The motion, 
Itow^er, in his^ opinion, threw no censure on 
the general administration of criminal justice in 
the country ; but, on the contrary, if assented to, 
wpuld.|etia to exalt and vindicate its character. 
"'Sir J. Mackintosh would trouble the House 
irtth a very few words in reply to the observa- 
tions' which had been made upon this subject. 
H&^had' not the slightest intention to impute I 


to appear as an accuser: but he could have 
wished that their humanity had in this instance 
been less sluggish, and their sense of justice 
more alive. There had not been that unani- 
mous manifestation of sentiment in the House 
which could induce him to withdraw his motion, 
and he should therefore press it, if only to mark 
the sense of the House with regard to the appa- 
rent negligence and insensibility which had led 
to this unhappy accident. 

Lord Castlereagh declared, that with a view 
of precluding all difference of feeling on such a 
question, he was willing to give his support to 
the motion. ( Hear, hear.) The motion was 
accordingly put and carried. 

Office Abolition Mr. D. Gilbert 

brought in a bill, “ to abolish the offices of 
the Wardens, Chief Justices, and Justices in 
Eyre, north and south of Trent,” which he 
moved should be read a first time. 

Sir J. Newport asked whether the hon. mover 
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femme to the conduct of Government, who he had contemplated the possibility of the Lords 
wougnthaddisplayed an alert and vigilant passing one of the bins for abolishing a few 
Rumamty. Neither did he ascribe any want of offices, throwing out the remainder, and then 
feeling ip the Worthy alderman of the city ma- 

r ’ates. - Be must stall contend, however, that 
cofnplaiht had not been answered. * The 
light hbn. gentleman (Mr. Bathurst) had failed 
ir shewing any reason why a nolle prosequi was 


passing the bill for c 
so as to impose additional burdens, instead of 
furnishing relief to the country. 

Mr. D. Gilbert did not think the case, although 
possible, was very likely to occur. He had 
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adopted this course as the most eligible; and if 
the Lords should conduct themselves in so un- 
becoming a manner, he hoped that that House 
had the power to compel them to do their duty. 
( Order , order*) 

Mr. Ponsonby reminded the House, that on a 
former occasion the highest authority in the 
other House had described the Sinecure Abolition 
Bill as neither more nor less than a measure to 
take away the whole influence of the Crown : 
and that the result imagined by his hon. friend 
was not so improbable as might be supposed. 

Mr. Huskijson remarked, that the possibility 
of such a case had not escaped the attention of 
the committee. The House, however, was com- 
petent to legislate for itself. Great difficulties 
must necessarily present themselves in carrying 
such extensive changes into effect. It had 
lately been found impossible, in a single enact- 
ment, to regulate all the different offices of the 
Court of Exchequer in Ireland. If the Lords 
should adopt the. course that had been supposed, 
that House possessed the power of correcting 
the evil. There were means to which he could 
not properly allude; but it was obvious, that it 
was competent for any hon. member to intro- 
duce a bill to repeal the compensation act, if 
the other House should pass it, and reject the 
abolition bills. It was not for the House, how- 
ever, to act on a supposed disposition in another 
place ; if they were to be deterred from mea- 
sures which they considered right, on the an- 
ticipation of difficulties or impediments which 
might possibly arise in another quarter, they 
need never attempt to legislate at all. 

Mr. J* P* Grant thought the difficulties were 
greater than the hon. gentleman seemed to ap- 
prehend. The Lords wishing to exercise their 
right of decision fairly, might either reject ail 
the bills together, or take part and pass the re- 
muneration bill with that part. Why should the 
House originate a difficulty when they had be- 
fore them a plain course oy which it could be 
avoided ? But this proceeding was consistent 
with the whole plan and concoction of this 
business, which seemed as if purposely thrown 
into the shape most likely to render the appa- 
rent object unattainable. 

Mr. Brougham was so desirous to get rid of 
the sinecures to be abolished by this bijl, that it 
should have his support, notwithstanding that 
he disapproved of some parts of its contents. 
He had not yet heard it read, but he understood 
there was a clause to save vested interests. In 
the principle of that clause he did not concur, 
and would reserve to himself the right of ob- 
jecting to it on the second reading. 

The bill was then read a first tune. 

Office Regulation Bill.]— Mr. D. Gilbert 
brought in a bill “ to regulate the offices of his 
Majesty’s Exchequer in England and Ireland 
respectively,” and moved that it be read a first 
time. 

Mr. Tierney could not help thinking that the 
real object of this multiplication of bills was that 


Office Regulating frl* 

none of them should pass. Three months had 
already been lost since the appbiisMit tf m 
committee, and the very introduction tjBft 

delayed until the month of May* 
cuity was therein comprehending all 
sures in one bill ? On the last occasion the I4f3f 
did not object to that arrangement $ it 
account of their dislike of the principle pt%m\ 
lition that they rejected the bill. The month of 
June would arrive before the bills Could pfif 
through the forms of that House. Wa$ it tregjj? 
ing the Lords decently to seiidthem up the WS| 
at that advanced period of the session 1 Hfe'aSfc 
cerely believed that the number of bills would 
be the means Of getting rid of the business alto- 
gether. He could not conceive how it was'p&f? 
sible for them to pass. He did not suppose iMt 
it had been the wish of those who prepared ttye 
bills that disappointment should be the result M 
their labours ; but if they really wished that 
I measure of abolishing sinecures should he 
feated, he was convinced they could not have 
adopted a better mode of accomplishing 
purpose. j 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer Was swas 
that there had been an objection to the prip<:ip$ 
of the former bill in another place, but that jjrataf 
not the only objection made to it. Its incmq? 
ing all the offices proposed to be abolished 
thought a ground for rejecting it. He though 
that a much better opportunity of carrying the 
measures the House had in view would be ob- 
tained by passing separate bills, than by putting 
so many objects into one bill. • i 

Sir J. Newport was surprised that the right 
hon. gentleman should suppose that it would 
have a better effect to pass ten bills than one. 
It might be recollected, that in 1S06 he had it)? 
traduced a bill to abolish thirty-six offices, and 
to regulate about thirty more, and that the bill 
passed without any difficulty. When the mem- 
ber for Corfe Castle, who was not present; 
brought in his bill, it passed that House almost 
unanimously ; and it was not on account of the 
form in which it had passed that it was lost in 
another place. Thus all the experience that 
the House had on the subject was entirely 
against the opinion of the right hon. gentleman*, 
Mr. Goulbum was of opinion, that having, 
distinct bills before the House was fcn advantage, 
as it would afford them the opportunity of dis- 
cussing them separately. The hon. and learned 
gentleman, and others who voted with him, 
who objected to the principle of compensation 
surely could not be displeased that an opportu- 
nity was afforded for the consideration of that 
principle separate from the question of aboli- 
tion. 

Lord Milton wished to know what course 
the hon. chairman of the committee meant to 
pursue— whether he intended to pass the com* 
pensation bill, and send it to the Lords along 
with the first bills he introduced Is i or whether 
he would propose, to pass all the bills first* 
keep the compensation bill in reserve r 
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Mr. D. Gilbert Mid, it was his wish that the ; much dissatisfied with the proceedings in the 

was actually 


Will should proceed through the House, pari 
pauu* Only the two he had now introduced 
» were yet ready, the others he expected to be 
able to bring m to-morrow. 

. Mr* Brougham was afraid the hon. gentleman 
would be disappointed in his wishes to make 
the biUs proceed pari passu . Unfortunately 
them was something in the nature of bills which 
rendered that impracticable. They could not 
move together, but must follow one after the 
Other* Ten Bills could no more march through 
the House abreast than ten battalions of infantry. 
An horn gentleman had said, that if the Lords 
.poised the compensation bill, without passing 
the others, a bill might be brought in to re- 
peal the compensation act; but suppose die 
Lords should not choose to pass this repealing 
bill, might not their Lordships say that they were 
very well satisfied with things as they were ? He 
could see no reason why four or five of these 
bids at-Jeast might not f>e joined in one. No 
good reason why this was not done had been 
. assigned, and he believed none could be assigned, 
- except that which had occurred to many minds, 
namely, that this division into ten bills was no- 
thing more nor less than a measure of stage effect. 
Binding that there was a general cry throughout 
the land again st these odious sinecures, Minis- 
ters had fallen upon this method to try whether 
they could not obtain a little sneaking popula- 
rity. They wished to economize the measure 
as they did the money of the public. They 
wished to have it to say, you see what an ex- 
cellent economical administration we are ; here 
we are labouring night after night, passing bill 
after bill, and even trying to make ten move all 
at once, pari passu , for the public benefit. Un- 
fortunately, however, it might be recollected, 
that the member for Corfe Castle had formerly 


committee. It appeared that he , 

afraid that the abolition of sinecures should be 
accomplished. He attended the committee only 
one day, and then he was disconcerted at seeing 
the business going on so well in the hands of 
the hon. chairman. He had now, however, 
resumed his good humour, because he supposed 
that the pleasure was put into a shape in which 
it could not be carried. Forhis part he was not 
of that opinion. He believed that the measure 
had now a much better chance of success than 
if the House had attempted to pass only one 
bill. 

Mr. Tierney hoped the hon. gentleman would 
explain what he meant by saying that he was 
uneasy or disconcerted when he attended the 
committee. He had spoken with no disrespect 
of the motives of others, and he knew not what 
right the hon. gentleman had to apply such lan- 
guage to him. The only part he took in the 
committee on the day he attended (he ought, 
perhaps, to ask God to forgive him for attending 
it at all) was to put himself under the wing of the 
hon. member for Corfe Castle, who, he was sure, 
was sincere in his wish of abolishing sinecures. It 
was singular, indeed, if those who had formerly 
opposed all propositions for that abolition were 
now to be regarded as the only sincere sup- 
porters of the measure. He would repeat, that 
the measure would be lost by being divided into 
ten bills ; he wished it to be put into a shape 
in which it might pass ; but from the course 
which the business had taken he was convinced 
that the whole was a juggle. 

Mr. Huskisson explained. He had said the 
right hon. gentleman was disconcerted at find- 
ing the business going on in the committee in 
the hands of his (Mr. Huskisson’s) friends. 

Mr. Tierney, — I have a right to call on the 


brought in one bill which did all the business of hon. gentleman to state what reason he has for 
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these ten. An hon. gentleman had spoken of 
the advantage of having a bill for the compen- 
sations only ; but there was no difficulty in put- 
ting all the other bills together, and keeping the 
compensation bill separate; in fact, as the ar- 
rangement now stood, it exhibited altogether a 
. most discordant, unharmonious, and nonsensical 
measure. 

, Mr. Huskisson thought it rather singular that 
SO much time should have been occupied re- 
specting a mere matter of form, when it had 
. been understood, more than one hour and a half 
( 48*9 that subjects likely to occasion discussion 


I was disconcerted in the committee. 
What" mark did he perceive of my being discon- 
certed? 

Mr. Huskisson.— I do not know that the right 
hon. gentleman has any right to call upon me 
to answer these questions : out when I saw him 
attend the committee on the first day only: 
when I saw that he took no interest in the pro. 
ceedings, and find that he comes down this day 
and calls all that is done a juggle, I infer that 
he was disconcerted. 

Mr. Tierney. — I have but one word more to 
The House knows the value of the ho- 


tnat subjects likely to occasion discussion i say. The House knows the value ot the ho- 
„ to be avoided. With respect to the delay .j nourable gentleman’s assertion, and what he 
n i* bringing forward this business, it ought to be means by my being disconcerted. 

i • ® > w*m * Y. • i „.i 


Mr. Gilbert explained, that when he spoke of 
forwarding the bills all together, he meant 
passing them through their respective stages on 
the same day. 

The bill was then read a first time. 

Sir J. Newport said, as the hon. gentleman 

# # meant to bring in so many bills, he would sug-, 

hlamiflg the courae in which it had been thought gest to him the introduction of another, which. 


teooiected, that the report had lain six weeks on 
> the table of the House ; but it was not the fault 
of bit honourable friend that the discussion had 
not been brought on. It had been retarded by 
. circumstances which every one who heard him, 
lamented. The right hon. gentleman opposite 
. (Mr. Tierney), who was now so forward in 


naming uk m wwuj it »u uctru uiuugni gpw w aim me innwuciipn u* tiuvuici* 

proper to .proceed with this business, was as in his opinion, was very desirable— a bill to atxx * 
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liah the Board of Works in Ireland v on the 
inutility of which, a committee of th# Jaouse 
had already pronounced. 

HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday , May0» 

Catholics.}— The Earl of Donotufhmort pre* 
sented petitions from the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland, praying to be lelieved from their pre- 
sent disabilities. They stated, among other 
matters, that they had devised an expedient for 
removing the fears of those who were alarmed 
at the idea of foreign influence, and this expe- 
dient was, the making the nomination of their 
bishops completely and strictly domestic ; and 
they entei tamed a confident hope that they 
could procure the consent of the head of their 
church to this arrangement. The first petition 
was from the great body of the Irish Catholics. 
The second was from the Catholics of the 
county and city of Waterford. There were two 
othdis on the table, one from the meeting at 
Lord Trimleston’s, the other from the Catholic 
deigy. He had a lettei from those noblemen 
and gentlemen who signed the petition at Loid 
Triimeston’s, stating that, as their petition lay 
on the table, they did not think it necessary to 
petition again, and requesting plat the sub- 
ject might now be brought under consideration. 
The clergy had refiamed from again petitioning 
for the same reason : but had requested that the 
Catholic claims might now be considered ; and 
they had sent over two of their body, in order 
to render every possible assistance m effecting 
the object in view, and answering every question 
which this and the other House of Parliament 
might think proper to put to them. He would 
move that the first petition be read : and the or- 
dinary course would be then to propose to their 
lordships to fix a day for taking the petition into 
consideration. He would abstain from that. 


m*nfc of thp object rf thetc wUmwm ♦ 

The peuuops were ordered* ti* 
table. • , . ,.1- 
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* Thursday > May *. 


VsvRyhAWfi.}^W.S0rfra*t(huUmtoo 
in his bill “ for repeaiing'the Laws which 


hibit the taking of Interest for Money, or iftfc 
the rate thereof,” which was read g Am tube, 
and ordered to be printed. * } 

Steam Boats.}— On the morion of Mrs. Ed 
vey f a Committee was appointed « to ccnuMfar 
of the means of preventing the misehidFof^ht- 
ploeion from happening on hoard Steam Bits, 
to the danger or destruction of, Ur MajefofP# 
Subjects on board such boats/’ j 

Military Punishment.]— Sir *■ F. 
seeing the hon. and learned gpntfeimv J lh* 
Judge Advocate, in his* plaid, xose< fc^attt 
his attention to a circumstance, r?of woaridfew 
able importance, more pajtkmferiyafktwfc 
opinions which, he believed ‘he wds jeonifct 
in saying, the hon. and learned 'gentiensanphad 
delivered last year in that House on the.sqbjict 
of military flogging. It was stated, in a p**r 
which he then held in his hand, that a melan- 
choly instance of the consequence* of; flogging 
soldieis had lately occurred at Gartiafetwnwa 
private of the isth regiment of light idvagootls 


lashes as he could bear, was ordered tsrbe brought 
out at a future day to receive the remainder of 
his sentence. In the interval, however, the un- 
happy man, alarmed by the jrecolkerion nf In* 
former sufferings, .terminated hisexistcnce.iffitfo 
melancholy event, said the hon. baronet, wn* rite 


however, at present, as an eaily day had been serious investigation, as the man’s only offence 
fixed for the discussion in another place, and it was, that he had married a young woman with- 
was desirable that the subject should not be un. out the consent pf his officers. (Hsari foWK) 
der discussion in both Houses at the same time. It was said, that his character was exceedingly 
Besides, he had hopes that the matter would good ; that he had served his country inquROy 
come before their lordships in another shape— battles, in Portugal, Spain, and France^* and 
he meant by a bill from the Commons. He that he was highly imported in hmungfodBL 
would much rather have it before them in that The subject to which the hon. baronet wshd 


way than in any other: but in case he fthould to call the attention of the learned gentleman w*s, 
be disappointed, he would then propose an early whether be did not say it was illegal to befog 
day for the discussion in their lordships’ house, out a man to be flogged a second time, whtnflte 
Both petitions were then presented and read, could not bear the whole of his punishment the 
and were in substance the same as the previous first rime. . r* - 

petitions: praying the House to consider the Mr. Manners futon said, that he didnotkafov 

numbers, the property, the services, the loyalty, of the existence of a&yeuch case, and did tM 
and sufferings of the petitioners, and to remove think it could have occurred. If the hoo.hm&t 
the remaining disabilities under which they la* net had no other information than this nowi £*» 
bourtd. par, he did not believe it. His opinion f ttpy * 

The Earl of DarnUy said, it was not his wish to mg military flogging was certaiiuy thei mm&m 
anticipate the discussion of this subject : he was he had before stated; and, in fact, it hflrtnhfon , 
not sanguine enough to believe, with his noble adopted by the Coaaifotedeivm-chkf foptyfoey 
friend, that the result of the discussion in the and was known to be his orders. Hecmriqorif 
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w peat, therefore, that he entertained very const- Jtshcd the system of Commissariat, had quitted 
double doubts as to the truth of the statement the office of Commissary-in-Chief, and the 
contained in that paper s for if it had been true, salary of a, 5551. a year for that of Quarter-Mas* 
it was most likely that he should have heard of ter-General, a most laborious office, at a salary 
it. After what had passed, however, he would of 2,000/., now reduced to 1,800/. a year. Mr. 
make it his duty to inquire, if the hon. baronet Hemes, on the other hand, had received half pay 
would furnish him with the name of the indivi- 1,355/. superadded to an office of 1 , 500 /. a year — 
dual, and the date of his punishment. (Hear.) the Auditorship x>f the Civil List. He did not, 

Sir F.Burdettvm perfectly satisfied with this however, in fact, receive more than 2,700/. a year, 
explanation. He certainly had no«other infor- Thus for five years’ service in the Commissariat 
nation than what this paper contained. The and is years’ service as a clerk, this gentleman 
name of the individual was not mentioned, but had 2 , 700 /. a year, 1 , 300 /. for doing nothing, 
merely that he was a private of the 13th light and the rest for doing little more than nothing, 
dragoons. The statement was made in a weekly Now it was contended that the office of Corn- 


paper about 10 days ago. He had thought, 
however, that a regular return was made on these 
matters ; and, therefore, that the hon. and learn- 
ecfcgentleman would have been prepared to speak 
upon it, from his official information, 

Mr. Manners Sutton replied, that the returns 
were made, but not in his office. If, however, 
such a case had been known to any office what- 
ever, it was not likely that he should not have 
heard of it. He had no doubt it would turn out 
t#ic a perfect libel on those who were accused 


missary-in-Chief was a civil appointment, and 
therefore entitled to compensation. He did not 
wish to try the case on the precedents of extra- 
vagance, which had been inherited by lineal 
descent from Treasury to Treasury, (unfortu- 
nately there were too many instances of a lavish 
expenditure of the public money) — but he could 
prove, that the office was not a civil but a 
military office. On the commission of mili- 
tary inquiry, as appeared by the evidence, 
this officer being asked whether his office was 


of having inflicted the punishment ; and he re- civil or military, replied that it was military, 
netted mat it had been brought before the pub- The commission was issued from the War 
Sc on such slight authority, and before any re- Office, the appointment was gazetted among 


gulait investigation could be made. 

tMs. Herbies’ Appointment.]— M r. Bennet, 
inrimng to bring under the notice of the House 
the hall-pay which Ministers had thought fit to 
be stow on the late Commissary-in-Chief, felt it 
hardly necessary to say that he was led to it sole- 
ly by motives 0 / a public nature, as he had not the 
honour of any acquaintance with the gentleihan 
whose name was connected with the motion. 
It seemed that Mr. Henries entered the public 
service in 1798, as a clerk of the Treasury, and 


the Staff. The Commissary was enjoined 
to obey orddfc from the King and Comman- 
der-in-Chief ; and lastly, he was subject to the 
Mutiny Act. (Hear, hear.) If it was a mili- 
tary office, it would entitle the holder to half- 
pay. But what was the half-pay of Commissa- 
ries General in Chief— as Mr.Bergman,Sir James 
Kennedy. These gentlemen who had served in 
foreign parts, and the most unhealthy climates, 
who liad shared the fatigues and dangers of the 
army, for the subsistence of which they provid- 


in that situation, and as secretary to the Chan- ed by their activity, had goo/, a year ; while this 
cellar of the Exchequer, he continued till 1811. gentleman who had been seated snugly athome. 
In July, 1811, he was appointed Comptroller of 
Public Accounts, and in October following he 
left that office for that of Commissary-in-Chief. 


It was necessary to state respecting this last 
office, that from 1793 to 1S09, it had been con- 
ducted m a manner which was considered to be 
prejudicial to the puhlic service, and on com- 
plaint made by Sir John Moore and Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, now Duke of Wellington, it was 
wished to put the office on a new footing. Co- 
lonel Gordon, now Sir W. Gordon, was con- 
sulted, and he undertook to remodel the office, 
which duty he performed in a manner as credi- 
table to himself, as it was advantageous to the 
public. From 1809 to 1811 , Colonel Gordon 
performed the business of the office, and in the 
otter year, when Mr. Henies was appointed, he 
found the whole machine operating so regularly, 
that it migh&he compared to those engines m 
which, the poorer Of a giant is directed by an 
infant’s arm. The merit of Mr. Herrita consist- 
ed only in keeping it at work. What was the 
manner in which these gentlemen had been re- 
munerated? Sir W. Gordon, who had estab- 


on the very threshold of favour and promotion, 
had 1,850/. In the minute of the Treasury, 
fixing the remuneration to Mr. Herries, on re- 
linquishing the office of Commissaiy-in-Chief, 
at 1,350/., it was said, that if he accepted any 
other office, he should only receive so much of 
that allowance, as would make the whole amount 
to 2,700/. This was spoken of as if the appoint- 
ment to another office were contemplated as a 
distant contingency ; but on the very same day, 
this gentleman was appointed Auditor of the 
Civil List, for which he received 1,500/. a year. 
In that office there was little to be done, and 
persons with all securities as to character and 
talents, would be found ready to perform it at 
500/. a year. (Hear, near.) He hoped to hear 
some opinion from the Committee of Finance on 
this office. As he had shewn that the appoint- 
ment of Commissary-in-Chief was military, it 
was known, that by the regulations of the ser- 
vice, when an officer on half-pay received any 
office, civil or military, his half-pay fell in. The 
indulgence to this gentleman might be contrast- 
ed with the rigour exercised towards those in 
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lower situations. He held in his hand* a letter 
from the Secretary at War to the colonel of a 
regiment, requiring the names of those lieutenants 
who held other civil or military appointments* 
by which their hall-pay was forfeited. When 
these circumstances were taken into considera- 
tion, it should also be considered at what time 
this transaction had taken place. It was at a 
time when there was an universal cry ofdibtress 
throughout the land — at a time when the rich 
were compelled to give their superfluities, and 
others their necessaries of life, to the relief ol 
their poorer brethren. At such a time, the 
grant of 2,700/. a year to a person, whose ser- 
vices had not been very long or very important, 
seemed an insult to the public. He did not say 
that some reward should not be bestowed upon 
this gentleman ; but when the general misery and 
want weie contrasted with this prodigal waste, 
the House would perceive that Ministers did not 
consider how they might save, but how they 
might squander, the money wrung from penury, 
on their favourites and adherents. — He conclud- 
ed by moving a Resolution : 

“ That the allowing the late Commissary-in- 
Chief, upon the abolition of his office, to retain 
half his salary of 2,700/. per annum , as a reti- 
ring pension, was an excessive remuneration, 
regard being had to the length of his service in 
the commissariat department ; and* that the per- 
mitting him to hold an office of 1 , 500 /. per an - 
mm in addition to the same, is an improvident 
expenditure of the public money, and establishes 
a precedent which this House conceives to be 
injurious to the public interest.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer was willing 
to allow the hon. gentleman all possible credit 
for the independency of his motives in bringing 
forward this question ; but he trusted what he 
had to say would satisfy every impartial gen- 
tleman who heard him, that in the arrangement 
by the Treasury, nothing had been done but 
what was conformable to strict and rigorous 
justice. The hon. gentleman had not, m his 
opinion, fairly stated the services of Mr. Her- 
nes, by designating him as a clerk. It was 
more than eighteen years since this gentleman 
became a servant of the public. Some time after- 
wards, when he (the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer) was appointed Secretary to the Treasury, 
he became his private secretary. He was after- 
wards private secretary to Mr. Perceval 2 and 
surely the hon. gent, must know very little of I 
the important duties of' such an individual, 
when he described his employment merely as 
that of a clerk. It was a situation of the greatest 
confidence, and one that in all times had usually 
led to great promotion and emolument. But, 
without entering into any comparisons of the 
rewards which other persons had obtained at 
other periods, who had executed such import- 
ant duties, he should only say, that it dia not 
appear to him that this gentleman was at all 
overpaid by what had been done for him. Mr. 
Herr tea, as he had laid* had been fixed on by 


Mr. Merritt AppArtmku fot$r 
the discernment of Mr. Pescevali tobehiepri* 
vafe Secretary. He ha#aterwamqWOMded 
to be one of the Comptrollers of the Artay 
Accounts, at a salpy of 1,5004 a'yesiv ijptka 
year lsii, he was in possession of this cilice^ 
and he resigned it to become Commii eaty yite* 
ral, not on account of die removal of CmomA 
Gordon for the purpose, as the hon.genri«m& 
insinuated, but because that gallant officer’ chose 
to relinquish the appointment, in order that he 
might resume his military career, which mt 
more congenial with his wishes* and wfakfcrhe 
had quitted with regret when the situation 
Commissary was proposed to him by Mr. Paw 
ceval. The situation as given to Colonel Goes 
don, differed very materially from that hcMhfe' 
Sir Brook Watson, the dunes of which related . 
only to Great Britain, and had nothing to do 
with our armies abroad. But Colonel* Gordon 
had to perform the united duties of both, winch 
entailed upon him a more enlarged respond* 
bility. Mr. Herries came to the office with all 
its arduous labours and responsibility, and he 
held it til) 1816, when it was thought that a 
more economical arrangement might be made 
by reuniting the Commissariat as it stood* si 
the beginning of the war, in the annexation 
of a pait of it to the Treasury. He could teB 
the hon. gentleman, that by this arrangement 
] 1,000/. a year had been saved to the public by 
a reduction of 42 officers from the former eatab* 
lishment. A still further saving had been effect* 
ed by reuniting the whole of the department to 
the Treasury, as it was in former times of peaces 
Mr. Herries was in his friendship and coofi* 
dence ; but he had not been so fortunate as to 
contribute to his advancement in life. He wa&in- 
debted to Mr. Perceval for whatever advantage* 
he possessed : and surely it could not be dewed 
that this gentleman was entitled to the consi- 
deration ot his country, when it was recollected 
that he was thd son of the father of the volun- 
teer system, from which the counpry had de- 
rived that universal military spirit that had. 
enabled us to bid defiance to the threats of in- ' 
vasion, and not very remotely led to those 
great results by which our prowess had been 
signalised all over the world. He had entered 
on the office of Commissary-in-Chief at a tithe 
the most arduous and important of any that had 
ever occurred in this country, and there he (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) found him***- 
When his retirement came to be considered, it 
appeared to be dear, that as he was not entitled 
to half-pay, from not being a military officer,, 
there could be no way of remunerating him, but 
by adopting some other mode, and it was de- 
cided that he ought to have a compensation not 1 
exceeding one half of his salary; and this bs : 
was deemed to have merited from having b 
to years in the public serrice, during which tfcnjfer 
he had filled so many important statMteL ^ 
He was, therefore, allowed to* retire withone 1 
half of his salary ; but with the cooflidltttktet* 
that if he was called again to tteperifomuuftt 
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of public duties*, his whole income was not 
fe exceed 2 , 7 oo/„ and which he now obtained 
by his late civil appointment It could hardly 
be expected by the Housejgfchat Mr. Herries 
ahould take upon himself me duties attached 
to the office of Auditor, of the Civil List, for 
an increase of income of 150/. per annum * — 
That office had been appointed by Parliament 
on ffili consideration of toe subject, from a con- 
viction that it was the only way in which the 
expenditure of the Civil List could be controlled. 
The measure had papved effectual, and though 
under the old system, there had constantly been 
found an excess of expense, no excess had 
taken place since the change to which he had 
adverted had been made. For this Parliament 
was to be thanked rather than Mr. Herries or the 
Government ; but it must be seen, that if Mr. 
Harries had not been named Auditor of the 
Civil Xist, some other person must have been 
appointed to that situation, and he knew of no 
gentleman more fitted to fill it with advantage 
to the public, from his character, talents, and 
extensive acquaintance with the world. This 
gentleman, when at the Ordnance, had exerted 
KUnself with much success, and the country 
had considerably benefited by his labours, but 
when the question as to what remuneration he 
ought to receive was under consideration, he 
thought it necessary to bring his services more 
distinctly before the House than he had yet 
done. The appointments of Colonel Gordon 
and Mr. Herries had been spoken of as being in 
every respect the same. On the first view of 
the subject, there certainly appeared no differ- 
ence between them, but the duties which the 
two individuals had to perform varied most ma- 
terially. In order to shew this, he would state 
what were the sums for which former Commis- 
saries General-had had to account, and what 
those were which were to be accounted for in 
Mr. H.’s time. Their amount during the last 
year Sir B. Watson held the office of Commis- 
tsry-General, was l, 037,000 /. In the last year 
of bis successor in that office, they amounted to 
1,069,000/. In the last year of Sir W. Gordon 
they rose to 1 , 193 , 000 /., having increased more 
than 100 , 000 /. When Mr. Hemes became Com- ; 
flrissary-General, from the operations of the war 
'^having been extended to so manypaits of the 
world, a great additional expenditure was the 
consequence. It amounted during the year 
>1814 to 10,173*000/., and in the year 1815, the 
monies for which the Commissary-General had 
18 account, rose to the sum of 15,873,000/. — 

* fWteA the situations of Colonel Gordon and 
Mr- Herries w*re compared in this point of 
> view, he thought it must be seen, that though 
' them was m riiftsence between them in their 
sank of dHtoit was not just that their remune- 
sation ht the stare, when the disparity 

Wtwt m me duties which they had to perform 
«. Mr. Honks had had to account 
for 'Upwards of ftvxxhooo/. of 
only hac^he to pwcsrexouchess. 
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from persons acting on their own responsibility 
to prove the application of the sums of widen 
he had to give an account, but he was personally 
much employed in the laborious duties of his 
situation. Towards the close of the year 1819, 
and in the year 1813, when the war assumed a 
new character, in consequence of the French 
expedition to Russia, it became necessary not 
only to provide military, but also pecuniary 
means tor an almost unlimited exertion. He 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer^ at the period 
to which he referred had had the honour of 
proposing measures to that House, which had 
been earned into effect (as he thought with great 
advantage to the country) and which had pro- 
vided for unlimited exertions, and for a very 
considerable time. Such measures, however, 
would have been adopted in vain : they could 
have effected nothing, if some way had not been 
discovered of bringing the resources of this coun- 
try to particular places at the proper time. He 
would ask those who remembered the debates 
which took place in that House ten yeais ago, 
whether it was then supposed that by any effort 
of activity a sum of 20 , 000 , 000 /. could be realised 
for this country on the Continent, in one year l 
This could not be answered in the affirmative ; 
yet, when the scarcity of bullion had increased, 
and when the exchanges had become more un- 
favourable to this country, under circumstances 
unparalleled in history — when it was the object 
of England to unite the aimies of all Europe 
against France, Mr. Herries succeeded in con- 
niving the machine by which this great ob- 
ject was triumphantly accomplished. He sent 
proper persons to the several parts of Europe 
to make the necessary arrangements, and these 
were so well adjusted, that in no instance had 
any of the military operations, then in pro- 
gress, been retarded by a want of specie. — 
Wherever the armies of our Allies advanced, 
there the resources of England were to be 
found; and wherever our own army or navy 
was directed to proceed, abundant supplies 
were provided. None of our warlike opera- 
tions, extensive as was their theatre, had failed 
for want of pecuniary means. This was in a 
great measure to be ascribed to the activity and 
judicious care of Mr. Hemes. After this state- 
ment, would it be said that the services of that 
gentleman did not merit to be liberally reward- 
ed ? He contended that this was necessary in the 
case of an individual, appointed as he had been, 
to offices of confidence and importance, and in 
which he had acquitted himself with equal 
ability and honour. If such 3 course were not 
pursued hereafter, Government would have 
great difficulty in finding persons who could 
safely be entrusted with the expenditure of mil- 
lions* He certainly thought hia retiring allow- 
ance of 1 , 350 /., in addition to the income of the 
office he might now hold, was hut a fair reward 
for his services. This was his sincere opinion ; 
as such he submitted it to the House. What- 
ever might be their decision on the questionhefoze 
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them of this at least hewas sure, that what he 
had done in the case of Mr. Herries, would 
ever stand justified to his own conscience and his 
own heart. 

Mr. Tierney allowed that all he had heard 
concerning Mr. Herries was in his favour ; his 
merits were great and indisputable ; he had dis- 
charged the duties of the important office intrust- 
ed to him ably and faithfully. The question, how- 
ever, was, whether, the services of Mr. Herries 
being taken for granted, he had or had not re- 
ceived too great a recompense. He would not 
call the transaction a job, because he was anxi- 
ous not to apply any unsuitable term to Mr. Her- 
ries ; but he would say, that either that genleman 
had been grossly overpaid, or other persons in 
the same or similar situations had been grossly 
underpaid. The right hon. gentleman had fairly 
stated the progress of the official life of Mr, 
Herries. It was true, that he began as a Clerk 
in the Treasury ; it was true that his abilities 
alone had recommended him to the Notice of 
the right hon. gentleman who had appointed 
him to be his private secretary ; it was equally 
true, that for his abilities alone, he afterwards 
was made private secretary to Mr. Perceval ; it 
was true, that persons so situated had always 
been held wot thy of some provision ; but none 
had ever received so great a reward as Mr. Her- 
ries; none had received 2,700/. a year. Be- 
sides, Mr. Herries had received his reward al- 
ready ; he had been appointed Comptroller of 
the Army, for which he was to receive 1,500/. 
a year for life. Surely, such a promotion was 
in itself a sufficient remuneration. Mr. Herries, 
however, chose to relinquish this situation in 
order to be Commissary-in-Chief, in the room 
of Sir Willoughby Gordon. Now, he (Mr. 
Tierney) was nappy in being able to call Sir 
W. Gordon his particular mend, and he was 
perfectly acquainted with the exertions and 
services of that officer. He knew that # to 
Sir W. Gordon was due the merit of inventing 
and arranging that complicated machine, the 
Commissariat-management. Mr. Herries had 
all the difficulties smoothed before him, and 
was not called upon for any extraordinary 
ingenuity; he had nothing but the increased 
labour which became necessary from the stafe 
of the war. He (Mr. T.) was ready to ad- 
mit that this labour was greatly augmented by 
the course of events ; but he could never consent 
to allow the criterion mentioned by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, that the remuneration 
of a public servant was to be in direct ratio with 
the number of millions that happened to pass 
through his hands. This odd mode of per 
centage would be as inapplicable as it was un- 
tor. For instance, his right hpn. friend over 
the way (Mr. Long) had vast quantities of mil- 
lions passing through his hands, yet his pay* 
was but 2000/. a year; while Mr, Herries was 
to receive 2700/. Surely such an inequality 
must produce disgust; surely men in office 
would be apt to compare their own remuncra- 
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dofis with those of Mr,Hqrie* 
themselves ill-used or turn grossly 
There was, in fact, no sort of pmpw&m b% 
tween the reward given to this mmkm-mmB-- 
that intended fbr other persons in mtiwj&Qm of 
greater importance. He would talc* fof to# 
stance of the Prime Minister (on whom,wdp§ 
responsibility of administration rested); ah&Mb 
by the new bill he was only to have SOOO&ft 
year. What were the labours of Mr. Heme* 
compared with those of Si|jJ. Kennedy and JM &V 
Beardman ? and yet those gentlemen, after serv * 
vices of twenty years, received annuities afqnlf 
600/. while Mr. Herries obtained his inordinate 
salary after only five years’ service. It, wM 
true, that the right hon. gentleman said, that 
Mr. Herries had been distinctly told that he bed 
no claim to his half pay, but that it* was given 
him in consideration of his particular merits* 
It really seemed as if the Ministers could not he 
content to abolish any office till they had cnee* 
ted another of equal value, so that they might 
never lose a jot of their pataenage. Gentlemen 
in that House were in the habit of talking, sq 
much about millions, that they forgot the value 
of hundreds ; and yet he knew many gentlemen 
(and surely many members must feel the same) to 
whom 2,70 o/. or even half that sui% appeared * 
very considerable sum. One person he well knew 
to whom such a sum would seem no trifle; apd 
he was sure that the mass of the gentry through* 
out England must, in times like ue present* efe 
tertain a similar opinion. Must k not, therefore; 
be disgusting to these gentlemen to see such.* 
reward carelessly given to such a rate of serriot, 
while they themselves were pressed down with 
the weight of taxation ?. As to the new-created 
office, he was more and' more confirmed in bis 
opinion — first, that it was unnecessary; and se- 
condly, that, if necessary, it would be fairly and 
sufficiently remunerated by 500/. a year. The 
whole business of this boasted aaditorahip was 
merely to have an eye to the Lord Steward, lbs 
Lord Chamberlain, and the Master of the Horst, 
What was the fact? In the first place the 
Prince Regent was put on board wages, neither 
more nor Jess. (A laugh.) Then heljad a Lord 
Steward to look after him, and the Lord, Stew* 
ard had a manager to assist him; but all would 
not do; they could not be trusted; neither 
could the Loral Chamberlain and his agent# 
the Master of the Horse, and his agent; so the? 
must have an auditor to look after all si*; and 
for this unnecessary ridiculous office he wan to 
have, 1,500/. a year. Under Mi*, Perceval Mr, 
Herries received a salary of soo /. a year— -no 
more; then his time was fully employed; M 
now, for not a fourth part Of 'that troubl**jM 
was to receive 1,350/. The CoramisskmeretM 
Excise and Stamps had ten times as 
When he thought on this, he roust yyiMp I 
foe business to bo a foul and gr<m 
Mr. Henries, but of the 
pointed him, He (Mr* TO felt 
vinccd that the Mmisteis would not nave ven* 
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Wired to say a word in defence of such a bare- in all probability} have soon risen to a situation 
laced proceeding, if the present motion had of more than 1,500/. a year; but he left that 
come from any quarter except one which, like kind of service, and was placed in a situation of 
his hon. friend, was usually in opposition to 1,500/. Now, it should be recollected that this 
administration. For his own. part he did not situation of comptroller of accounts, was a situa- 
consider it a party question. {A laugh from the tion for life. From this permanent office he 
Ministerial benches.) M Well,” said Mr. T. was removed to one of 9,700/. ; one in which 
u If you please, I do consider it a party ques- the greatest responsibility, die severest attention, 
tion.” (A laugh.) One thing at least 1 feel to and the heaviest charges were imposed upon 
be a party question, and that is, I feel it my him. His right hon. friend had added the im- 
duty to impress pn die House my own fiim con- portant consideration, that in 1814, 10 , 000 , 000 /. 
vic&on, that thgre ntPer was an Administration and in 1815, 1 5,000,0001. were put under the 
which shewed such an indiffeience to the feel- management of the commissary-in-chief. For 
ings and wishes of the people as is' manifested those various and arduous charges, for all the 
by the present Ministers. (Hear, hear.) lie (Mr. operations he had carried on, he possessed the 
T.) Supposed that the present job, like another very highest qualifications. He admitted Colo- 
not long since, would be supported by a tiitim- nel Gordon’s merit, he willingly assented to all 
phant division, and then people, perhaps, would that had been said of him ; but Mr. Herries was 
exclaim, “ There, you are at your old work eminently qualified for that situation horn his vigi- 
agam, always making a fuss and talking non- lance, activity, and perseverance, and entitled to 
sense about nothing ! How can you waste your the utmost confidence, since Mr. Peiceval had 
time in making motions which have no other selected K im to be placed about himself. In this 
effect than to drag members from their homes most laborious and highly lesponsible office, he 
to vote against you; and to disturb the comfort- continued for five years. Now, if the principle 
able feelings of meritorious persons s and all this of half-pay weie admitted, he would be found 
Stir you are making about such a paltry sum as to have been treated as in the lowest class. In 
9,700/. a year!” He (Mr. T.) wished from his giving half-pay, the principle of proceeding 
•oul that gentlemen would place their hands upon was, than when an officer had served ten year s, 
their hearts, and say whether they thought the he should be entitled to half his salary ; when 
present a justifiable remuneration. But alas ! he had served twenty years, to two-thirds : 
gentlemen did not come there to place their hands therefore, on this principle, they put him, since 
Upon their hearts, but merely to vote. ( Hear , he had served 18 yeais, on the lowest scale. On 
hear.) He did not mean to attach any blame to the first part of the question, therefore, it appear- 
Mr. Herries; that gentleman was not to blame ed that Mr. Herries had not received a pioper 
for receiving the salary which was offered to him; retiring provision. On the second question, 
the blame was with the Government, or rather whether in the event of his accepting another 
it would be with that House if it should sanction situation he should forfeit his half-pay, he could 
such an appointment. He hoped to God, if the shew that such a rule by no means applied to 
House did neglect its duty, that whenever an this case. When he had retired, the question 
Opportunity should occur, the country would was whether he should give up 1 , 350 /. for an 
come forward and shew to members, in the active employment, that would return him only 
proper manner, its sense of their conduct. an addition of 150/. # Now this would be to ac- 

Lord Castlereagh would separate the ques- cept of an inferior situation to that he had for- 
tion into two parts: 1st. What was the proper merly held, which was inconsistent with the 
retiring provision for Mr. Herries ; and 3d. practice in all such cases. It was well known, 
Whether, retiring upon half his former salary, that when diplomatic services were paid by plac- 
any farther appointment should be given to him. ing individuals in a different situation, was always 
As to the first question, the l,S50/. was not a higher one than they had occupied, never an 
given to Mr. Hemes upon the principle of half- inferior one. Mr. Herries acted in foreign coun- 
» pay. That principle was appi licable only to tries as commissary-in-chief, he had crossed the 
officers who had a regular rise in the army, sea into various parts of the Continent, therefore 
When this very consideration was under the he could not be reduced to an inferior appoint- 
yiew of Mr. Perceval, that scrupulous and con- meat. In common justice, and in common Ji- 
scientious Minister, would not admit that the berality, he could not be called upon to relin- 
commissary-in-chief should be subjected to the quish his i,950/« in consideration of being ap- 
prineiple of half-pay. He (Mr. Perceval) on pointed auditor of accounts of the civil list. The 
ftp ground that there were no persons under right hon. gentleman opposite seemed to have 
the in a military capacity— viewed the appointment altogether as one part a 

that he wafwot in the way of regular promotion job, and the other part a sinecure. He had 
—end th# nh Attics were detached from those shewn that the first was not a job; he would^ 
itriedy pflitp^nla^ it in such a rank as to now prove that the other was not a sinecure. It 
be connected rather with the Civil List. Mr. was clearly established, by two Committees of 
Hemet hod altogether served 18 years, is years that House, that the office of auditing accounts 
in situations of great labour; and had he con- on the civil list was one of an important trust; 
tjpusdln that department of service, he would, and a noble friend of his considered it of the 
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test importance/ that the civil list should hot be 
again neglected, so as to be brought before the 
House. Mr. Herries, then, had performed duties 
of an extraordinary nature; he was now called 
upon to undertake a duty of very considerable 
importance 3 for to superintend and correct the 
accounts on the civil list was an office out of the 
common line, and required a man of tried inte- 
grity and diligence. The question, therefore, 
was, (for he had discussed the subject separate- 
ly), as to the proper provision for Mr. Herries 
on retiring, and whether he was bound to re- 
nounce that provision on being appointed to a 
situation of great consequence: the question was, 
whether since the salary of this last appointment 
did not exceed the whole amount of his former 
salary of 2,700/. he could be called upon to re- 
nounce the 1 , 350 /. He thought it a fair appeal 
to that House, whether such a demand could, in 
common justice, be made : whether, considering 
the integrity and ability for which Mr. Herries 
had been distinguished, he enjoyed too high an 
allowance. Another point of view in which he 
would beg leave to represent the subject was, 
that by this anangement an actual saving had 
been effected. It was found necessary to ap- 
point an auditor of the Civil List, with a salary 
of 1 , 500 /. Now, Mr. Herries received only 
1 , 350 /: consequently 150 /. per annum had 
been saved to the public. He, therefore, upon 
those grounds, very conscientiously appealed 
to the House, whether, since one was to be 
appointed to audit the Civil List, a situation 
of gieat importance, Ministeis had not acted 
wisely in lequestmg Mr. Herries to undertake 
that trust. 

Mr. Pontonby maintained that the office of 
|dr. Hemes was a military one, notwithstanding 
what had been said by the noble lord ; but sup- 
pose he were to allow that it was merely a civil 
office, he would then ask where was the rule 
which entitled civil officers, who retired, to re- 
ceive more than their half-pay \ He might ask, 
indeed, what were the instances in which they 
were granted the full half of their salary? If 
Mr. Herries chose to take the office of Auditor 
of the Civil List, why were the public to suffer? 
He saw no reason why he should not surrender 

unless, indeed^ there wis some peculiar merit in 
his case, which entitled him to have a principle 
violated for his sake, which had never been vio- 
lated for any other person. He doubted, however, 
whether the transaction proceeded upon any 
ground of merit; he rather believed the whole 
Sling was to be traced to the influence of fa- 
vour; and bethought the House was bound to 
pronounce upon it, that it was an improper use 
of the public money. 

Mr. C. Grant defended the course which had 
been pursued on the same grounds as the noUe 
lord (Lord Castlereagh) had done. The caseof 
a civil officer who retired, he distinguished from 
that of a military officer on halfway, by the hopes 
of promotion, which the latter was lea to cherish 
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when he was obliged to. resign hfo half pm> 
The comparison between the twi pervipes, fie 
contended not to hold good, as the mtdtet was 
not considered to be rewarded by pecuniary ad- 
vantages, so much as by the glory attached to 
his profession. Hie Treasury, in fixing tSp 
compensation due to Mr. Herries, WW Ait 
bound to refer to the enactments of the 
annuation Act, because that act related to offi- 
ces from which persons retired in consequence 
of ill health, length of service, or advance of 
years, whereas the officrof Mr. Herrie* H w*S 
abolished. The only question, therefore/ 
whether the Treasury had, or had not exacted 
a sound discretion in the mode and amount of 
compensation. He thought that they had, fund 
th&efore that they had not incurred the cen- 
sure of the House. 

Mr. Bennett in reply, read the answer of Mr. 
Herries in the year 1811, in which he declared 
that his appointment was the same as his pre- 
decessors, and that he held his commission frqhi 
the War Office. He would repeat, that (St 
James Kennedy had in the Peninsula endured 
in one month more labour, privation, and dig- 
ger, than Mr. Herries during the space of five 
years, and yet he had only thirty shillings per 
day allowed him. During the time Mr. HemCs 
held office he had 2,700 L He was afterwards 
allowed 1 , 350 /. which was precisely halfpay. 
Colonel Gordon had been invidiously mentioned 
in the course of the debate, and it had been said, 
that he had voluntarily left the situation. He 
replied that he had not. He was^ required to 
give it up, and from a quarter which he could 
not refuse. Mr. Perceval offered him 500/. a 
year as a compensation, but in such a mapner 
that it could not be accepted. Mr. Hemes 
had retired upon lialf-pay, and had been appoint- 
ed Auditor of the Civil List. Sir W. Gor- 
don retained nothing but military rank. He has 
lost 700/. by the exchange, lie might retire, 
but he could hold nothing but his rank. Yet 
his services were infinitely greater than those 
of Mr. Herries. 

The House then divided. 

Ayes . • 43 INoes . . 93 I Majority • / 51. 

Tithes.] The order of the day havmgheen 
read for a Committee on the Tithes-learing* Bill, 
it was resolved, that the Committee have power— ' 

« To extend the provisions of the bt BtO tile 
leasing of lands substituted for tithe, or annexed 
to small livings by means of Queen Anne's 
Bounty. 

« To make provision for continuing current 
leases to the end of the year, in Cases of avoid* 
ance of benefices, and for rafeably dividing tit 
emoluments between the late and the preatau 
incumbent. . , 5 V* 

* To make provision fbt 
payment of tithes on late crops oecasMOT^ 

u To extend the provisions of tirf 
glebe land under certain conditions.** '* , 

The House then went imto 
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“to offices, end 
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Friday, May 9. 

Owen’s Divorce Bill was read a third time. 
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_ J.AWK.J The Earl of Liverpool rose, 
putpoiol to notice, to move the appointment of a 
tOW li pittoe to conaider the present state of the 
FoOr ldW^ and to report their opinion, whe- 
ther tag ejfcl what remedy could and ought 
to be applied^ the evils of the system. Con- 
*kkria& (he imfsmance of the subject, it might 
perterbe proper that be ahould state the ^ea- 
mnwhvitthjtdMtbrooghtit^rwardat an ear- 
lier pa$<f. , Obwrwte,tha|.a committee had 
bem appeinted in IMNwr pipe for conducting 

TtVSZttaKZSSZ 

qjfam&tffatoqpbtoonthe 

S&JSJ&tifi 

with great 
a ip which 
trivt would be 
Other House, and 
fjdfing their lofd- 
Hocner. It wa| 



urtgukr td allude to what hfwf there been done * 
but Whoever might be thought of their con- 
0b« fomg 4 Wtti^c6Jtain— thit a most 
valuable matt of information had been col* 
feefed* of which their loid&hjpa* 'committee 
might avail itself i but from' all that he had 
0baeiye4l,'^nd all that hfe had heard, it .would 
bfc or great importance that* notwithstanding 
the labours 'of die other committee* the sub- 
ject should 4 be investigated by a committee of 
their loidsmps. The other House had no ad- 
vantages for such an investigation which their 
lordships did not possess m rally as great a de- 
gree. There were 'many among their loid- 
ships as well acquainted with the practical ef- 
fects of the system, and as competent Judges of 
what measures ought tobe adopted. It was not 
his intention now to enter Into the dtsebssion of 
the principles which ought to govern then pro- 
ceedings, as these might be considered ahd dis- 
cussed with more fieedom in the committee 
and till the Report was made, it might be proper 
to refrain from stating any distinct opinion on 
the subject : he was the more inclined to follow 
that course, because, however gcneial the coinci- 
dence of sentiment was as to the effects of the 
system, and the evils that icouh *d from it, thcie 
wasveiy consideiable diffcicnce of opinion as 
to the pioper remedies. The difficulty was not 
in tiacmg the source of the evil, but m finding 
a plan that would put an end to it. It was now 
generally admitted, that our system of Poor Laws 
was an evil ; but then it was an evil which had 
existed for 200 years, and was so intermixed with 
the habits and prejudices of the people, that reme- 
dies which might at an earlier peiiod have been 
easily applied could not now lie adopted. He 
himself knew many peuons, whose information 
on this subject was not less than their candour, 
and who upon first turning their attention to 
it had imagined that a remedy might be found 
without much difficulty ; but when they cAme 
to probe foe matter to the bottom, and to exa- 
mine foe subject in all its views and bearings, 
they themselves Admitted, that they had found 
their schemes either such as cduld not possibly 
be adopted, or such as were highly objection- 
able. Under these circumstances, be thought 
that it might be attended with great advantage 
to bath the subject investigated by a committee 
of their lordships, If those among foemavho 
were mbst conversant with it would attend) and 
give up a great part of their time and serious at- 
tention to the investigation. He had conversed 
with several noble lords of that description, and 
he was happy to state, that he had received such 
assurances as afforded die best hopes that every 
thing would be done that could possibly be ef- 
fected. This was a subject entirely unconnect- % 
ed with pirty viewsf and purposes ; they could 
have but one ‘object* ahd every member of the 
committee must be desirous to disouss the sub- 
ject tatyb&tely, ahd with a sincere and anxious 
wish to Bod that some effectual remedy could 
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they had done every tfctyg tlm£ depended uppn 
them for the accomplishment p£so desirable ap 
object. Jj{e concluded by moviflgi that a con*, 
mtttee be appointed to copsid^r tfepreeent state 
oP the Foot taws* and whether apy and what 
remedy could be applied to the evil* of the 
existing system. 

Lord St, John did not rise to oppose the mo- 
tion, and had only to regret tint it was not 
hi ought foiward sooner. This was an investi- 
gation which was likely to occupy a conaderable 
length of time ; and it might be doubtful whether 
it could be -satisfactorily completed in the course 
of the session* The committee ought, in his 
opinion, opt only to examine into the present 
state of the Poor Laws, but also into the mode 
m which they weie administered ; and to con- 
sider, whether some means might not be found 
to afford a more effectual^ relief to the Poor, 
ancUt the same time to diminish the weight with 
which the system p; eased upon the community. 
The burden, no doubt, was greatly increased by 
the particular situation in* which the commerce 
.ind agriculture of the country were at this time 
placed, but the inquiry could hardly fail of being 
productive of great advantage. 

Loid Holland said, if none but those who were ] 
intimately acquainted with this subject Ought 
to be heaid upon it, then he ought to give no 
opinion ; but though -he was not peculiaily con- 
versant with the details of the Poor Laws, yet 
he knew enough of their tendency and effects to 
enable him to say, with some confidence, that 
the motion of the noble earl^ if followed up with 8 
diligence, and a proper desire to provide a re- 
medy for the evil, would be one of the greatest 
boons that could be conferred on the country. 
He did not wish to speak now of the causes 
of the calamities under which we laboured; 
but great as were our other distresses, those 
which originated ip the system of the Poor 1 
Laws appealed to him to be most alarming, c 
inasmuch as they were likely to be most per- r 
manent. He did not intend at present to go r 
into the general discussion: they had lately e 
heaid much of the visionary schemes of pei* J 
sons who were called Spenceana; but |hp & 
real ffpencean system was the system of the c 
Poor Laws. He did not mean to impugn the 1 
motives of those who had Earned these laws. 
The system originated in the purest motives*, 
but had been attended with the most dneadnp 
effects on the population, morals, and industry t< 
of the nation. The great evil of fhe system was b 
this— that idleness ana vice Vere rewarded at the 
expense of industry and laboui ; and certain id- 0 
dmduals obtained an inordinate and oppressive 
‘ conpol over the lower oiders of ttye community* 
No time was better calculated than the present 
for an attempt to relieve the country, to ^ceruid 


extent at least, from so pernicious a system. He 
agieed with die noble ean, that considerable 


erf* 
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Mr. Grattan rose again,, and said, that as the 
question of granting the claims of his Majesty’s 
Roman Catholic subjects was one of the most 
important considerations that could come before 
the House, and as several hon. members on both 
sides would naturally wish to deliver their opi- 
nions upon it, it was not his intention at present 
to trouble the House at any length. It would 
be, on his part, a monstrous presumption to ex- 
pect to be heard twice in one night on so exten- 
sive a subject ; he should, therefore, claim the 
indulgence of die House, and reserve what he 
had to offer for a replv. The motion which 
he wished to submit to their calm and dispas- 
sionate attention was the same as had been 
proposed in 1813, namely, that a committee 
should be appointed to take the claims of the 
Roman Catholics into consideration, with a view 
to release them from their piesent disabilities, 
and to give every security to the Pi otostant es- 
tablishment, ana ultimate satisfaction to all or- 
ders of men ; he said to give ultimate satisfaction 
to all orders, because it was haidly to be expect- 
ed, from the nature of the subject, that imme- 
diate satisfaction would be given to every per- 
son s but the House must legislate so as to give 
ultimate satisfaction to all, and immediate relief 
to those who so justly and respectfully claimed 
it at their hands. The Report which his learn- 
ed and most useful friend (Sir J. C. Hippisley) 
had caused to be laid upon the table had shewn 
them, that in almost all the countries of Europe 
there was a military and civil qualification for 
those who professed religions that were not 
dominant ; that there was a certain connection 
between the clergy and the Govei nment so as 
to preclude foreign influence. England was al- 
most the only count! y in which those who dif- 
fered from the established religion were deprived 
of the enjoyment of civil and militai y pnvileges. 
There was, however, every reason now to 
'hope, and no reason to doubi, that securities 
might be given which would enable them to en- 
joy those privileges, and at the same time afford 
perfect satisfaction to all parties. There might 
be domestic nomination ; there might be a veto; 
there might be both : and therefore the question 
was, whether we would refuse the Catholic 
claims, and exclude the security of our own 
church. We must determine now, whether we 
would exclude the Catholics from civil and mili 

S offices, and secure to our church and esta- 
ment a monopoly— that is, a monopoly of 
parliamentary seats, and of the highest offices 
id the country. The present Question was, whe- 
ther we would have any security at all. There 
had been a communication on tne continent be- 
tween the Pope and the clergy y^and it could 
hardly be dctufted, that if we persevered in ic- 
fusing die Catholic claims, such communication 
must end v# the incorporation of the clergy 
yfrkh thp See of Rome, and the separation of 
the ; €Mhofic people from England. Could we 
stall hesitate* then, to repeal the laws which 
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disqualify Roman Catholics from civil, naval, 
and military appointments, subject to such re- 
strictions as we ourselves may choose ?— that is 
to say, such as we may think necessary for our 
Church and Constitution ; or, in other words, 
necessary for preserving the A,ct of Settlement, 
and the Protestant religion. Let us shew the 
Catholic people that we aie not the only intoler- 
ant country in Europe ; that we are ready to 
give them all the pnvileges of a free Govern- 
ment, subject to such restrictions as may be 
deemed indispensable, so that they may enjoy 
all the advantages of our Constitution, while we 
retain all the advantages of our Church. This 
was the question which he intended to submit to 
their consideration this night; and, theiefoie, 
reserving to himself, as he before obseived, the* 
right of reply, he should now merely move, 
“ That this House will resolve itself into a Com- 
mittee of the whole House, to take into its most 
serious consideration the state of the laws affect- 
ing his Majesty’s Roman Catholic subjects in 
Great Britain and Ireland ; with a view to such 
a final and conciliatoi y adjustment as may be 
conducive to the peace and strength of the united 
kingdom, to the stability of the Piotestant esta- 
blishment, and to the general satisfaction and 
concord of all classes of his Majesty’s subjects.” 
He would only add, that his desire was not in 
any degree to put the question out of their power 
before they were perfectly satisfied as to the se- 
curity which might be deemed necessary. {Hear, 
hear.) 

Mr. IV. Elliot seconded the motion. 

Mr. Leslie Foster then rose, and addressed the 
House as follows : — Sir, it has been the lot of the 
light hon. gentleman to present this question to 
us in successive sessions, under various toim->. 
This variety, it appears, is not yet exhausted, 
and the claims of the Roman Catholics have as- 
sumed, upon the present occasion, an aspect dif- 
ferent, in some impoitant particulars, fioin any 
that they have hitherto exhibited. In the last 
year, the Catholics of Ireland were divided into 
two parties : the one, principally consisting of 
their lay aristocracy, and those under their im- 
mediate influence, presented a list of a few hun- 
dred names; the other included their clergy, 
and the persons present at the various county and 
aggregate matings wine h were held, and, it may 
be asserted, in truth embraced the great mass of 
the Roman Catholic population. The first class, in 
return for emancipation, were ready to acquiesce 
in any arrangements or legulations that should 
be fuund not inconsistent with their religion. 
The second, and more numerous, would hear 
nothing of regulations. The diffeient securi- 
ties wnioh had been suggested, were by them 
considered as so many forms of insult, and un- 
qualified emancipation alone was, in their opi- 
nion, worthy of acceptance s the smaller party 
were by them denounced as betrayers of the 
cause ; their petition was denominated a scan- 
dalous document, and, as I am informed, was 
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condemned in Dublin by a Roman Catholic 
Archbishop from his pulpit. The proposed se- 
curity which excited all this indignation, was 
the concession of a veto to the Crown in the 
nomination of their Bishops. To-day we hear 
nothing of the smaller party. They observe a 
prudent, and, perhaps, a necessary silence ; but 
we are distinctly tola, that the great body of the 
Catholics, rather than agree to the detested mea- 
sure of the veto under any form, prefer to con- 
tinue without emancipation. I appeal to the 
right hon. gentleman, whether he does not know 
this from the letters which have been addressed 
to him ; I appeal to an hon. baronet whom I see 
near him, whether he does not know it from the 
instructions and commands which have been im- 
posed upon him ; and I appeal to both, whether 
they do not know from the result of all the pub- 
lic meetings which have been held, that such is 
at present the feeling, almost universally, of the 
Catholics upon the subject. They come for- 
ward, however, with a new offer, and propose 
the domestic nomination of their Bishops, as an 
all-sufficient security to satisfy every Protestant 
apprehension. On a formei night, when the 
petition was presented, we were informed that 
the Catholics arc at this time in a peculiar dis- 
position for arrangements ; but it was afterwards 
distinctly acknowledged, and will not now be 
denitd, that all their teadiness is confined within 
the narrow limits of this offer: they aie ready 
to appoint their own Bishops, and the Pope is 
ready to give up his claim to their nomination. 
i\nd this is their proposal. I should proceed, 
Sir, to submit my view of the total inefficiency 
and inadequacy of such a measure to confer the 
security which any reasonable Protestant re- 
quires, but I must first pcrfoi m the preliminary 
task of cndca\ouring to explain the delusive na- 
ture of the offer. It proposes no new thing, it 
proposes merely that the Bishops should be ap- 
pointed for the future in the same manner as 
they have been in fact appointed hithcito. The 
nomination of the Roman Catholic Bishops has 
been for a long time as practically domestic as 
any possible arrangement can now render it. 
Wnen a tee is vacant, a recommendation is for- 
warded to Rome, from Ireland, of the individual 
who is to be appointed, and J understand that, 
within the time of memory, there have not oc- 
curred more than two or three instances of any 
difficulty in confirming the choice of this do- 
mestic nomination. The persons who thus no- 
minate to Rome are, as I understand, a certain 
number of the Roman Catholic Bishops ; how 
they are selected I do not pretend to know ; lat- 
terly it is said, that by mutual courtesy they re- 
commend, as of course, the coadjutor of the de- 
ceased Bishop. This coadjutor is selected by 
the Bishop in his lifetime. The transmission of 
the episcopal rank in the Irish Roman Catholic 
church is, therefore, in practice a mere matter of 
testamentary bequest, every Bishop taking his 
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office under the will of h js immediate predeces- 
sor in the See. Borne persons I know propose 
that the election shall hereafter be made by their 
Deans and Chapters: the Bishops, I should 
think, would hardly consent to such an altera- 
tion ; but if they should, the new inode will nei- 
tliei be more domestic, nor more conducive than 
the present, towards giving satisfaction to a Pro- 
testant ; nay, it may even be supposed that the 
nature of tne canvass, to which such elections 
must give rise, would be pocuhaily unfavourable 
to the habits which the clerical character re- 
quires ; and that, in some instances, the candi- 
date might be indebted for his success rather to 
his talents for political agitation, than to a repu- 
tation for a tranquil, a charitable, and a religious 
demeanour. A more complete system of do- 
mestic nomination, however, cannot be proposed 
than that which exists at present. You can vary 
its form, but more domestic you cannot render 
it. The proposition, then, of domestic nomina- 
tion is distinctly this — that the Protestants and 
Catholics having each much to require and much 
to give up, the Piotestants aie to cede every 
thing that remains, and the Catholics are to make 
the single concession of remaining exactly as 
they are ; or, in other woids, that m consiaera- 
tion of our former repeal of the whole penal 
code, and of their admission to all civil pi ivi- 
leges, for which no one concession was obtain- 
ed; and, in fin ther consideration of their being 
now admitted to a complete paiticipation of po- 
litical power, they are leady to acquiesce in this 
single but impoitant i emulation of their ecclesi- 
astical discipline, that foi the rime to come their 
Bishops shall be appointed in the same manner* 
as they have been for time past. Is such a pro- 
posal delusive, or is it not ? Let me suppose us 
to act on such an arrangement, and let us disco- 
ver if wc can, in what way we should be secur- 
ed. But fn st, it is necessary to examine the na- 
ture of the danger which it is to meet. The 
Protestant sees with apprehension four millions 
of our people still mainly dependent for their 
habits and opinions, and more particularly for 
their impressions of the religion and govern merit 
of England, on a great body of ecclesiastics, 
whom the fatal and mistake? policy of our an- 
cestors had treated in such a manner, that it was 
not in human nature to expect that those eccle- 
siastics should make their nocks yijry much at- 
tached to the Government from whicli that treat- 
ment proceeded . The Protestant sees that body 
of ecclesiastics, who, till lately, were under ab- 
solute proscription, still an insulated and an un- 
acknowledged, but most formidable power with* 
in the country, totally unconnected with the 
state, studiously independent of it, unattached to 
it by any of the ordinary motivt a of human con* 
duct, but acting all the while on the education, 
the morals, theliabits, the opinions, and conduct 
of the greater part of our population, more ex* 
tensiveJy than the Legislature and Executive 
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powers united : it is their own boast that the; 
can do so, and I am forced to acknowledge thi 
melancholy truth. The Protestant secs furthcj 
this great ecclesiastical community, so powerfu 
in command, itself submitted with unlimited de- 
votion to the orders of a compaiatively smal 
portion of their own body— 1 mean their Bishops : 
and these again acting with an unanimity and 
steadiness in asserting their authority, and ex 
tending the common interest of thcii older, no' 
inferior to any thing in the example of Papa 
Rome itself. I am far fiom blaming them foi 
so doing ; in th^ir pLce 1 should act, no doubt, 
in the 6ame manner. It is the nature of every 
great corporation to infuse a strong zeal into its 
individual members, for the advancement of its 
interest and powei ; and cert: inly of no other 
corporation that the woild has cvei seen, may 
this so truly be observed, as of the great ecclesi- 
astical body of the church of Rome, [n Ireland 
the Protestant sees a number of the Roman Ca- 
tholic Bishops meeting annua 11 y at Maynootn, 
primarily for the regulation of the seminaiy; but 
ne well understands that they do not separate 
Without accomplishing the second but more im- 
portant object of taking common order for the 
concerns of their Church ; due deference being 
paid to the recommendations of a committee so 
conveniently assembled. Upon more urgent oc- 
casions he sees the whole body of their Bishops 
meeting in synods convoked by their own autho- 
rity, and promulgating whatever decrees upon 
whatever subjects they think propc r, whether it 
be a declaration of their own icsolution to sub- 
mit to martyrdom lather than comply with the 
enactments of a law at the time in progress 
through the British senate; or whether they 
take a wider range, and discuss the merits of the 
Gallican Concordat , censuring its principles, but 
justifying their adoption as a necessary compli- 
ance with the dreadfu^ necessity of the times. 
Sir, the Protestant sees in this tn^rium in im- 
perio 9 an anomaly which I shall presently endea- 
vour to demonstrate is not peimitted to exist m 
any other country, Protestant or Catholic. And 
when he looks around amongst our population 
for that extended charity and peace, that respect 
for British law, that attachment to British con- 
nection, which fortyyeals of conciliation and 
concession, the repeal of the Penal Code, the 
communication of civil privilege, and the grant 
of pecuniary endowment for education, might 
naturally be expected, ere this time, to have pro- 
duced; he lookb in vain, and sees nothing but 
what tends to inaease his dissatisfaction and his 
fears. He sees our people in too many districts 
acting in avowed defiance of the law, subverting 
the very foundations of society : &id he sees 
them, when finaHy overtaken by justice, heroi- 
cally ready to meet their fate, firmly convinced 
that they are dying in a good cause ; while their 
MioCttteAiDtteffd of regarding their punishment 
as a sacrifice to the offended laws, view it rather 
ift the light of the ordinary operations of a cam- 
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paign ; and while their superiors are hopjng that 
the examples of so many executions may strike 
a salutary terror into the guilty, they are no less 
congratulating themselves that the cause has lost 
only so few of its suppoiters. Let me not be 
misunderstood as imputing to their clergy the 
origin of these evils. They are the fruits of a 
sad course of events in Irish history, with which, 
through the faults of our ancestors, the Roman 
Catholic religion has been inseparably interwo- 
\ en. I wish to be understood to speak of the 
en ors of the present race of our peasantry, as 
lather being a continuation of the habits of their 
fathci s generated by the misgovernment and ca- 
lamities of the times, and tremendously enhanced 
b\ the bad qualities of the education which they* 
receive — a supply of moral poison, for the parti- 
cular of which 1 need only lefer to the Repot ts 
of the Commissioners of Education. A new 
system, both of books and of instruction, has at 
length been introduced, and let us hope that the 
Ruman Catholic clergy will be amongst the ioie- 
most to assist its operation. Upon the spirit 
which they manifest, its success must greatly de- 
pend. The Protestant secs further, in too many 
distiicts, an increasing proscription of himself 
and of his cieed ; he sees the Protestant trades- 
man systematically and simultaneously deserted 
by his Catholic customers ; he sees the Protest- 
ant faimer menaced in his habitation, and way- 
laid in his joui nies, until he seeks his peace m 
emigration, or buys it by his conversion, lie 
sees a v ide-spreaaing system of inteimariugeof 
Pi otestants and Catholics, abo\e all things en- 
couiaged by their priesthood, ending \et ) gene- 
rally in the conversion of the husband or wife, 
ind securing almost universally the Catholicism 
of the children. lie sees every where, fiom 
.hesc concurrent causes, the diminution of Pio- 
:estant numbers, the increasing insecui ity of Pro- 
:estant property, the steady career, the unbend- 
ng intol erance of Catholic aggi and i »*cme nt. He 
looks fo* some practical safeguaid and piotee- 
ion for himself, when it shall be endowed (if 
t shall be endowed,) with the new strength and 
lowers which it seeks: and he is told to be of 
'Oud cheer, that this all-saving security is now 
>ro\ided, that the influenonganddnecting spirit, 
zhich he considers as prop* Ming foi ward all that 
ie apprehends, ia to continue exactly as it stands, 
is uncontrolled, as unattached, as insulated, and 
s alienated as ever. Such, Sii , is domestic nomi- 
ation : — A mere continuation of this moial and 
eligious tmperium in imperio , exactly as it stands. 
Mo, not exactly ; we aie to make this ^Iteration 
n its i elations to the state ; we are to add ener- 
gy and power to the mass upon which it acts, 
and to sharpen and strengthen the weapons 
which it wields. Sir, such an arrangement is not 
our security, but our danger. But the Roman 
Catholics declare, that this is the only basis 
upon which they will treat, and we arc told, even 
by Protestants, that because we have liitherto 
given up one half of what was sought lor, and 
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obtained no concession in return, that, albeit, I declared their readiness to lay down their lives 
we now reap the bitter fruits of our mistake, still 1 rather than obey any Act of Parliament that 
we must, in consistency, give up all the remain- 1 ma y attempt to enforce it ; and they have sub- 
tler, just as gratuitously, and add it to what we J sequently resolved, that in the event of the Pope 
have already thrown away. I know there are 1 being induced to assent, their own superior con- 
many gentlemen who wish to go into the com- '~ern for the interests of their Church would 
mittee on die avowed basis of domestic nomina- prevent their submitting to it. Even after the 
tion, but hoping, when they get into it, to be able principles of the veto had been recognized, and 
to manufacture something more effectual out of the teinis of it, as contained in the Relief Bill of 
the principle of the veto. I suspect that they 1 s l had been specificall) appi oved of by the re- 
have conceived an exaggerated opinion of the script of the Pope’s vicegerent Monseigneur 
efficacy of that measure, and have formed a Quaiuntotti, the resistance of the Irish clergy 
most inadequate idea of the hostility with which was in no degree diminished. The Roman Ca- 
the Catholics of Ireland at present regard every tholic Bishop of Clovne infoims his clergy, in 
possible modification of that principle. The a published letter, “ that he has read the re- 
veto is a term well chosen for allaying what are script, that very mischievous document, with 
called the prejudices of Englishmen, and per- feelings of disgust and indignation.” Another 
su.iding them that it would confer some practi- Bishop dcclaies in like manner, “ that he pro- 
cal influence on the Government, or afford some tests against it ; and that while he has breath in 
protection against some danger ; but this is, in his body he will continue to do so.” The clergy 
my mind, the whole service that this veto ever of the diocese of Dublin proclaim “ their unqua- 
could pcifoim, and perhaps, all that it was ever lified dissent from the principles which it incul- 
seiiously expected to accomplish by those who cates, and which as Catholics and Irishmen they 
first intioduccd it to the public. I scarcely ever view with disgust and abhorrence.” The clergy 
met with an Irish Protestant who saw in it any se- of Cork declare “ that it has excited the most 
cuiity whatever, and for this reason — that the at- unprecedented alarm among their flocks; and 
tdchment of the great mass of the Irish Roman that it tends, in their judgment, to produce in- 
Catholic population, to the English laws, and calculable mischief, if not utter ruin, to their 
their desiie to maintain the political connection religion in li eland.** But it is unnecessary to 
of the British islands, is, in his view, the only multiply examples in order to illustrate what 
real security against an increase of Catholic pow- no informed person will deny, the abomination 
er. Towuidb the pi oduction of these sentiments in which the veto is held by the Irish Catholic 
the veto would ne\ei advance a single step ; it ecclesiastics. The extent to which it is detested 
merely proposes to vest a powei in the Ciown, by the great mass of the lajty, a veiy few of 
haish and ungracious even to possess, and per- their aristocracy alone excepted, is equally un- 
fectly nugatoi y for any practical operation, disputed. The public meeting at Kilkenny de- 
The Government could have no pievious know- dared Mr. Grattan’s Relief Bill to be “ a penal 
ledge of the individual named from amongst law, a law of persecution, which, if persevered 
the ranks of a priesthood with which it has no in, would shake the empire to its foundation 
contact, intercourse, or communication. But and the experience of all the county meetings 
waving even this objection, and supposing the and all the aggregate meetings, which have since 
Government possessed of eveiy means of infor- been held, proves this jjentiment to be rather 
mation, it is the Bishop, and not the Priest, strengthened than diminished. The right hon. 
whose conductor whose powei, or whose in- gentleman has, indeed, admitted the extreme 
fluence is of any real moment for him the indisposition of these petitioners to any arrange- 
\eto would a dead lettei ; once a Bishop he ment that rests upon this basis ; but he suggests 
might well disregard it, he has done with it lor that it is for this House to legislate, and tor the 
ever. The moment his power of good or ill Catholics to obey ; that it is for us to do, not 
begins, any power conferred by the veto is to what we suppose to be popular, but what we 
end. Observe also the x ingenuity of the expo- feel to be right ; not what is agreeable to them, 
dient which prepares the ordeal of the veto, but what is good for the empire, secure of giving 
just before, and not after, the manifestation of ultimate satisfaction, whatever feelings or pre- 
the conduct of the individual who is to be its sent discontent ma^be excited. Upon ordinary 
object. — Of the conduct of the priest the Go- occasions, there is no one, Sir, more disposed 
vernment can know nothing ; of the Bishop, if than I am, to admit that such a course is best 
they should know any thing to his prejudice, suited, both to the dignity and duty of this 
it will be too late. But, Sir, it is unnecessary to House, but when you come to apply this rule to 
puisue further the discussion of the veto, be- the enactment of a Veto, I am afraid you will 
cause in the eyes of the Catholics it is just as* find, the case to be rather an exception, and it 
objectionable*. as to those of die Protestants it appears to me, that this point well deserves our 
appears inefficacious. The Catholics meet you most serious consideration. We must ever re- 
upon this point in limine . Their cleigy have, collect, that almost every form of security that 
within these few years, in solemn synod declared has been proposed, and peculiarly the veto* ap» 
they cannot assent to it without incurring the plies to the clergy, and not to the laity— Jt is, 
guilt of schism ; they have, at the same time, indeed, the character of every arrangengattbat' 
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has been suggested for Catholic Emancipation; 
that the concessions and privileges are exclu- 
sively for the laity ; the conditions, restrictions, 
and regulations for their clergy. — It must, there- 
fore, be first ascertained, that before the conces- 
sions are made to the laity, who are to receive 
the benefit, the clergy will afterwards fairly 
bear their part in performing the conditions, in 
consideration of which those concessions arc to 
be granted. This must be understood as an in- 
dispensable preliminary, before we can stir a 
step ; otherwise we might find ourselves in the 
distressing situation, of having given up every 
thing for nothing, and incurred every danger 
which was apprehended, without obtaining any 
one safeguard which had been held forth, be- 
cause, when the performance of the conditions 
should be looked for, the clergy would plead 
their conscience and their religion in bar of the 
fulfilment. We should then have no alternative 
between acquiescence in their resistance, or an 
attempt to enforce the law by compulsion, which 
would instantly and inevitably assume the 
complexion of a religious persecution of the 
worst species. And this it is which distinguishes 
the enactment of securities, by the mere autho- 
rity of Parliament, from the provisions of any 
ordinary statute. In common cases, the feelings 
of the individuals who aie to be affected, may 
well be obliged to give way for the general good, 
and the common penalties of the law sufficiently 
provide for obedience ; but, in a matter of reli- 
gion, the case is different, and I can conceive no 
situation more embarrassing, than that of the 
Legislature, if after having enacted ecclesiasti- 
cal securities foi the satisfaction of the Protes- 
tants, and proturd their acquiescence in the 
measure of emancipation on the frith of Catholic 
performance, it should aftei wards be found that 
the necessity of refusing compliance with the 
law, was become a point of religious conviction, 
upon the p :rt of the*clergy. Sir, it is no ima- 
ginary case that l am putting : the Irish Roman 
Catholic clergy never spok»> out upon this sub- 
ject, until a vote had actually passed this House, 
for going into a committee on the bill for their 
relief; and it is a curious fact, that the decre - 
turn of the Irish synod was promulgated in Dub- 
lin a day or two be fore the result of the first vote 
ot the committee had ai rived there. The synod 
must, therefore, have come to its icsolution un- 
der the impression, at that time universal; that 
the large majority which had voted for the com- 
mittee, would carry through the measuie of 
Emancipation, upon the tetms and condi ions 
which were proposed, and the determination of 
the Bishops, convent d in full synod, under these 
circumstances, was, that they gould not obey 
such a law without incurring tne guilt of schism, 
and that, with the blessing of Cod, they were 
ready to laydown their lives, if necessary, rather 
than comply wi«b ns provisions. Suppose that 
law had actually pawui: the laity would have 
had every tldng conceded to them, and upon the 
appointment Oa the next Roman Catholic Bishop, 
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when you should come to apply the boasted 
securities, you would have had tne tender of a 
candidate For martyrdom, in lieu of the perfor- 
mance of the condition, on which alone Emanci- 
pation had been granted. And now, Sir, that 
we have the renewed assurance of the feeling of' 
the clergy being unchanged, are we to repeat die 
former erroneous course, with this single varia- 
tion, that formerly the Legislature had the ex- 
cuse of being under a mistake, but that, in the 
second instance, we should act with our eyes 
open ; that formerly we should, at least, have 
thought it practicable to obtain the performance 
of the compact, but that now we should know 
it to be impossible, except at the expense of a 
religious persecution. And would any one re- 
commend the experiment of tranquillizing Ire- 
land, by even the semblance of a religious perse- 
cution ? but here, in truth, you would not have 
the semblance but the reality. If the clergy 
should be refractory for conscience sake, l ask 
you, what couise would you adopt. What 
course could you adopt, but either to acquiesce 
in their refusal, or to attempt, by force of some 
kind or other, to carry the law into execution ? 
— Peimit me, however, to do the clergy justice 
for their candour ; they have now told us fairly 
the course they mean to pursue. It is for us, 
Sir, to say, whether we shall be so mad as to 
give them the opportunity. I hope I have made 
out the proposition, that if the veto is to afford 
the geneial principle, which, in the committee, 
it is hoped to mould into a security, we must 
not rely merely on the determinations of the 
Legislature, but that the dispositions of the Ca- 
tholic Clergy must be a very principal subject 
of attention. Much stress, I know, is laid upon 
the assertion, that the Pope is favourable to the 
measure. How the fact is I know not. Cei- 
tainly in his letter from Genoa, of the 26th April, 
181.5, his impression of the nature of concession 
upon the vtto seem to fall very shoit of the 
measu e contemplated by this House; the fol- 
lowing are his words, — “ In quihus mos est Can - 
didatos Suncts Sedi tommendandos design are, 
corum notulam exhibeunt Regiis Ministeriis , ut 
Guberni'vi si quij inn' is us nut suspectus sit cum 
statim indicet ut expuv^atury ita tamen ut suffi- 
cient numtrus supersit ex quo Sanctitas Sua 
eligcre potest ” 1 see here no real power even 

of veto: the Government are to suggest, it 
is the Pope who is still to judge of the weight 
of the objections, and these are not to be pushed 
too far, lest there should not be a sufficient 
number of individuals left for the objects of his 
choice. If this were to be acted on, it would 
be an increase rather than a diminution of the 
papal authority. — We should confer on him a 
positive privilege of choice, in lieu of the piesent 
habit of acquiescence in the customary domestic 
nomination. But, whatever may be the feelings 
of the Roman Pontiff’ upon the subject, one 
thing is certain, that when it was believed that 
he was in favour of arrangements, the universal 
voice of all those who assembled at public meet* 
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ings in Ireland declared, that they would shew 
they were Catholics, not Papists, and therefore 
not bound by his authority. When it was 
thought the Pope was of their opinion, the ar- 
rangements were treated as involving spiritual 
matters of high moment : when he was, on the 
contrary, supposed to be inclined to yield, he 
was represented as compromising the interests 
of Iridi Catholicity, which he had no right to 
surrender ; nay, the clergy have publicly 1 csolved 
that, in the e\ i nt of his being deceived upon this 
head, their superior knowledge of their interests 
in Ireland will not permit them to acquiesce. 
But, granting for a moment that the Pope and 
the Parliament, by a rare alliance, should ovei - 
power these difficulties, and cai t v the Emanci- 
pation upon die basis of a veto, let me ask, it 
another Pope were to arise a few years after- 
wards, who should perchance discover that his 
predecessor had been in mistake, and should 
inform the Catholics of Ji eland that they had 
been perfectly right in considering the arrange- 
ments a* matters of religion, is it possible to 
doubt, aftei the feelings their clergy have ex- 
hibited, that they would yield to his suggestion, 
and leave us to the alternative of abandoning the 
law, or resorting to violence, in order to enforce 
it ? 1 am compelled to sec in these late proceed- 
ings an additional proof that political objects, 
and those founded upon fer lings not friendly to 
this country, are at the bottom with the efficient 
leaders of the Roman Catholics ; anil this infe- 
rence is only strengthened by seeing that even 
the authority of the See of Rome has failed, 
(perhaps the only point on which it would tn- 
countcr failur e) when it has attempted to draw 
closer the bonds of amity between Ireland and 
Gieat Britain. When it is proposed, Sir, to go 
into a committee to inquire upon what terms we 
may safely accomplish what all admit to be a 
senous change in the Constitution, h, it too much 
to require that it should previously be shewn to 
U', that ionic such terms are, in fact, within the 
means of attainment? We are notin a committee 
to so.uch f 01 a pi maple, but to modify the de- 
tails of some pnncipie picriouoh suggested in 
the House. I have endeavoured to shew that 
none such can be found either in domestic no- 
mination, or in the veto : and no oilier lias been 
suggested. On a former occasion we were in- 
duced to go into a committee under abundant 
promises, that principles of seemitv, satisfactory 
to a 11 parties, would be proposed in it. The 
experiment was fail ly tried ; we went into the 
committee to see what could be had, and we 
found nothing but a veto. The mountains 
brought forth their mouse, an object of Protes- 
tant ridicule, and of Catholic abhoirence. It is 
clear to me that so long .is the Cadiolic? of Ire- 
land continue in the feeling which has prevailed, 
it will be in vain to propose such terms as would 
make the proposition of investing them with 
political power, consistent with the views (I will 
put it on this practical ground) which have been 
entertained of their lcligion, in every pait of 
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Europe. And this leads me to an important 
part of the question hitherto not discussed 
amongst us, I mean the nature of the securities 
actually resorted to in other states. It is the 
more important that this should be fully under- 
stood, in order, that if the time should ever 
come when the Catholics of Ireland shall desire 
to obtain their objects upon the principle of con- 
forming to those arrangements to which the 
Catholics have contentedly submitted in other 
parts of the world, the Protestants may, on their 
side, be apprised of the full extent of the terms 
on which they may reasonably insist. It is 
scarcely necessary to add, that for the materials 
of this inquiry I am indebted to the very valua- 
ble Report or that committee of which an ho- 
nourable baron* t opposite to me was the chair- 
man. Amongst the Protestant states of Europe 
1 find but two in which Roman Catholic Bishops 
are pel milted to exist — Prussia and Great Britain. 
The example of the for mer becomes, therefore, 
the more important. In Prussia the power of 
appointing the Catholic Bishops is generally 
vested directly in the Crown ; where the Crown 
does not directly appoint, they are nominated 
by their chapters, but the election is subject to 
the approbation of the sovereign. Even in these 
cases, however, the patronage is substantially in 
the Crown: for we are infoimed, that “ upon 
a see becoming vac int, a commissar y is sent to 
the chapter, bearer to it of a 1< * f er from his 
Prussian Majesty, by which it is duected to pro- 
ceed canonically to the lection of a new Bishop, 
and the name of a person u stated to them ; 
and they sue infoimed that if it is made in his 
favour, it will be ag’eeable to his Majesty; that 
thh recommendation is uniformly conformed to : 
the chapter is aware, that as his Majesty's ap- 
probation of then choke is indispensable, the 
suiest mode of obt lining it will be to make the 
election recommended: otherwise the persons 
successively chosen by them would be exposed 
io endless objections.” But this is not the 
extent of Catholic patronage exercised by 
the Protestant King ot Prussia: the House 
will pei haps be surprised to learn, that the 
Ministtfi of state names the Priests to vacant 
churches, the bishops having previously ap- 
proved of their admission as candidates for 
holy oi dors. Nor does the system of Prussian 
securities end here. " No bull of the Pope ran 
be published without being submitted to the ex- 
amination of the minister of the interior, by 
whom it is modified so as to be conformable to 
the r emulations of the state.” And further, “ All 
synods within the realm, must, as well as their 
decrees, be sanctioned by the cognizance and 
approbation of the state. Sir, I am far from 
thinking it necessary, or even desirable, that- 
the King of England should possess precisely 
the same poweis ; but if the Protestants should 
desire that he should have some of them, or 
all ot them, as conditions of Emancipation, I 
would ask what spiritual objections could make 
those regulations incompatible with the Catholic 
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religion in the Protestant kingdom of England, should be thought a reasonable sacrifice to any 
which are not incompatible with it in the Pro- Catholic jealousy, which might possibly be en- 
testant kingdom of Prussia, and throughout the tertained if the original choice of a Bishop were 
whole of its dependencies in Catholic Silesia ? Tf to rest with the Government, I, for one, should 
there wereany thing essentially incompatible with not object to entrust it in all cases to their four 
their religion in such arrangements, neither the Archbishops, to choose the* next Bishop from 
Catholics of those countries nor the See of Rome amongst their own priesthood ; but it must be 
cpuldever have acquiesced in them. The poll- on the express condition of the Crown having 
tical inexpediency of the measure is another the power of translating to the sees of the 
question, and One upon which, I suppose, that greatest rank, value, ana importance, such of 
neither the authority of the Supreme Pontiff, me Bishops as it should prefer. This share of 
nor of the petitioners, would govern the deci- patronage, this ground of assurance that the 
sion of this House 5 but that the absolute incom- general direction of the Roman Catholic Church 
patibility of such arrangements with the tenets m Ireland should be in the hands of individuals 
of their faith is a proposition which, after this who had proved themselves exempt from any 
example, no dictum or Pope or Propaganda can ground of Protestant objection, I should insist 
ever impose upon the mind of any being en- upon as absolutely necessary for the State to 
dqwed with reason. Let it not be said that a possess ; and in such an arrangement, coupled 
sufficient excuse exists ‘for their acquiescence in with a stipend proceeding from the exchequer, 
Prussia, — that a temporal stipend is in that king- I should see far strortgei grounds of hope for 
dom connected with the spiritual preferment, safety and stability, than in any securities hither- 
To this I give two answers:— first, I should to discussed. I should also insist on the adop- 
propose to annex a stipend as an indispensable tion of the Prussian regulations, in all their 
part of any Irish arrangement : — secondly, it is latitude, respecting communications with Rome, 
clear that the mere temporal profit of the clergy and respecting domestic synods. If I am asked 
in Prussia never could have induced the See of why then will I not go into the Committee to 
Rome to give up the power of nomination, if discuss such arrangements : — my answer is, 
that nomination were a purely spiritual right, because it is impossible. Every objection which 
It is the very definition of simony, “ dare ali - the Catholics of Ireland now feel to the veto, 
quod spirituale pro aliquo temporal} a pro- th*y would apply with tenfold exasperation to 
ceeding which I should be the last to charge a project which they would consider as a mere 
upon me Roman Pontiff : — it is I, on the con- purchase of the liberties of their Church : be- 
trary, who defend him from this imputation, sides, it would, in my mind, be indispensably 
which gentlemen must necessarily ca 3 t on him, necessary that the consent, both of their clergy 
if they suppose him to have given up for a tern- and of the Roman See, should be secured pre- 
poral advantage any thing that is indeed of a vious to any such discussion ; and no person, I 
spiritual nature. It is plain that what he has believe, will suppose that any of these parties 
surrendered is a mere temjx>ral light, in consi- are at present in a state of mind that would tole- 
deration (if you will) of the temporal benefits rate such a proposition. Permit me now to 
conferred upon the Prussian clergy. In the continue the view which I had commenced of 
same manner he might, if he pleased, agree in the regulations adopted by the other Protestant 
jving up the same powers to the Pi otestant states or Europe. In Denmark it does not ap- 
5 of this country, cither as an inducement to pear thai there is any Roman Catholic ecclesi- 
the Legislature to confer political power on the astic of the episcopal order. The missionary 
Catholic laity, or in consideration of a stipend priests are appointed by the bishop of Hildcs- 
for their clergy, if that should appear to otheis, heim, who exercises the delegated authority of 
as it does to me, an indispensable condition, a Vicar Apostolic, in relation to several states. 

In case this House, Sir, should ever enter into in which he is not resident 5 in all instances, 
the consideration of securities, and think such their appointments within Denmark and its de- 
arrangements expedient, I trust we never shall pendencies arc certified to the civil authorities 
endure that any thing conceded to the Protestant for confirmation. In Sweden there is not any 
King of another nation shall be refused to the Roman Catholic Bishop, but there is one Vicar 
Monarch of these realms. I have said that I Apostolic, authorized by the diploma of the 
should not desire to see our King in possession Protestant King, and exercising his functions 
of all the powers exercised byihe sovereign to subject to the provisions in the edict of tolera- 
whom I have alluded ; I beg to be permitted tion. In Holland, I should collect from the 
to explain my moaning. I should object to it as Report, that there is not any Roman Catholic 
an undesirable increase of the inflqpnce of the Prelate ; but it is required by the law of that 
Crown. Jn that feeling I should be satisfied to country, “ that no priest of that persuasion shall 
give up so much of the authority of the Prussian be permitted to exercise any of his functions, 
precedent as relates to the lower classes of the without being previously authorized thereto by 
clergy ; and, iristead of their being appointed by a written act of consent and toleration ; which 
the of state, I should be better pleased act shall be granted in the towns by the burgo- 

to see power exercised by their own pre- masters, and in the country by tne supreme 
% At to the selection of the latter, If it j authority of each district/* It is observable 
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that ail regular priests, and particularly the 
Jesuits, are absolutely excluded from this ad- 
mission. What regulations are to be adopted 
with respect to the provinces lately annexed to 
the kingdom of the Ncthei lands, do not appear 
to have been as yet settled. In the state of 
Hamburgh, there is not any Roman Catholic 
Bishop; the priests, like those in Denmark, 
;ue appointed by the Bishop of Hildesheim, but 
subject to die confirmation of the Senate. The 
government excicises the fullest authority over 
all publications of an ecclesiastical character, 
and the laws expressly prohibit all such without 
its previous sanction. In Saxony, the parent of 
the R' formation, there is not any Catholic Pre- 
late, but there is one Vicar Apostolic; his 
function') seem ncaily confined to acting as the 
Confessor of the King. On a late occasion, 
when it was desired by his Majesty to obtain 
the episcopal rank for tne person who officiated 
in that capacity, it was necessary to resort to 
Aigos in pnrt 'tbus infidclium in order to gratify 
his wishes. In Wurtemburg there is not any 
Roman Catholic Bishop, but there is one Vicar 
Apostolic ; how he is appointed docs not ap- 
pear. Of Hanover the Report does not enable 
me to speak. Let us now turn to Russia, the 
only gieat State in the communion of the Greek 
Church; — a church more estranged from the 
id.gion of Rome than any of the western estab* 
lishments founded b} the Reformation. The 
Pop** has, indeed, quite as much reason to be 
jealous of the hostility of the Greek Christian, 
a . of any Lutheran or Calvinist, sharing as he 
<Jocf with the latter in almost every point of 
thcii diffeience from the doctrine of the Roman 
See, and having one or two others peculiar to 
himself. In Ins view, the Latin Bishop is a 
modem schismatic from the authority and doc- 
trines of the primitive Eastern Apostolic Church, 
and I have heard more than one Greek Pi elate 
pronounce him to be nearly as great a deceiver 
of mankind as Mahomet himself. And yet, 
Sir, we see this Latin Bishop, though still 
under the actual excommunication of that Church 
from which he has dissented, acquiescing in 
the Sovcieign of Russia’s appointing directly to 
the only Roman Catholic See within his do- 
minions. I ask, are we to tolerate that a power 
thus recognized in the Russian Emperor, should 
be refused to an English King ? Again let me 
ask, what spiritual objection can be urged ? — for 
if it is indeed avowed that the indisposition pro- 
ceeds from political motives, the Pope is the 
last person to whom I should attend upon the 
subject. I now pass to the Catholic nations, 
that we may inquire what regulations they have 
found it necessary to adopt against the tttnority 
of Rome ; and here, instead of increased de- 
ference, we shall find nothing but augmented 
precaution. So that it may be affirmed that 
with scarcely an exception, thei e is not amongst 
them any Siate so small or so great, so near or 
so remote, so nligfttcned or so superstitious, 
but that it has set itself against the pretensions 
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of the Papal See with a jealousy at least equal to 
that of Protestants themselves. In ^Austria we 
find the Catholic Prelates appointed by the 
Emperor; in Hungary by the £ing, and lft.the 
latter country they act without waiting for any 
Roman confirmation; in Austria and Hing®* f 
the coadjutor even are appointed by the Crown. 
As to the communications with Rome, s&l eccle T 
siastical statutes, ordinances, bulls, and resoipts, 
are submitted to the- Provincial Government in 
the first instance, and afterwards, along with 
an Attorney-General’s opinion, laid before the 
Supreme Tribunal, by which “ their promulga- 
tion is prohibited, when /they are found to idate 
to objects not essential to the legitimate ends of 
! government, or obnoxious to the interests of 
the state.” In France the King has appointed all 
Archbishops and Bishops for at least three hun- 
dred years ; indeed, there is reason to suppose 
that the right is as ancient as the French 
monarchy itself : — “ No state maxim,” says 
Pithou, “can induce the King of, France to 
tolerate that a foreign power, ignorant of the 
true interests of 'the country, or whose interest 
may be opposite to theirs, should appoint to 
the prelatures. The patent of the appointed 
Prelates and their consecration are left to the 
Pope, but the choice of those who are to be 
consecrated is left to Kings. The right is in- 
herent in the Crown, it is unalienable.” As to 
the communications with Rome, a peculiar 
jealousy has existed in France. So late as 1 768, 
we find the King’s advocate pressingupon the 
Pdiliament, (See Report, p. 24.) the pernicious 
principles which the encroaching disposition of 
tlie See of Rome would cause to be disseminated, 
if the Parliament should not carefully examine 
every act derived from that source, before the 
publication should be recommended to the 
Crown.” Perhaps we should have expected to 
discover in Spain more compliance in these 
matters ; far from it. All Bishops in Spain are 
appointed by the King, who requires that the 
neecssary bulls should be immediately trans- 
mitted by the Pope to the newly appointed 
prelate. The patronage of all ecclesiastical be- 
nefices appears also to have been in the Crown, 
until by a concordat in the middle of the kst 
century, leciting the dissensions that had existed 
between his Majesty and the Pope, fifey*two 
benefices were declared to be in the gift of the 
latter. On the subject of communication with 
Rome, we find the kingdom of Spain as cautious 
as any of its neighbours. Every brief, bull, 
lescript, or pontifical letter, must be, in the 
first instance, transmitted to the Government 
for examination. Ecclesiastical persons offend- 
ing against this provision lose all their temporal 
rights ; nay even the attornies employed are 
sentenced to expiate, by a ten years’ imprison, 
ment in Africa, the crime of having been Con- 
cerned in such transactions. In Portugal the 
powers of the Roman See, both with respect to 
patronage and the intromission of its bulls, 
seem to nave been matter of strenuous dispute. 
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The Portuguese Government, however, have 
never ceded to its prehensions ; and so lately as 
1811, we find a writer handed over to public 
prosecution for daring to defend them. The 
condemnation of this work by the royal censor 
of Portugal, contains language which we should 
not, peniaps, have expected from a Roman 
, Catholic of that country : he speaks of “ the 
iniquitous pretensions of the Popes to under- 
mine the sacred authority of Kings and Bishops: 
and the despotism of the Roman Court, of 
which Portugal, France, Germany, and un- 
happy England more than the other powers, 
have complained.” (Report, p. s 7 1 .) The King 
of the two Sicilies would not be found upon in- 
quiry to be much more inclined to acquiesce ; 
but I should not feel excusable if I were to 
trespass on the attention of the House, by a minute 
examination of the regulations which prevail 
amongst all the smaller states of the Catholic per- 
suasion. I have already sufficiently adverted to 
those which are of the greatest consequence, and 
I shall content myself by referring to the Repoit 
itself such gentlemen as may desire further infor- 
mation on the subject. We have thus, Sir, looked 
round Europe, and seen Calvinists, and Luthe- 
rans, and Roman Catholics, and Christians of 
the Gteek Communion, agreeing in two propo- 
sitions : — first, that the patronage of the higher 
stations of the Catholic clergy must be vested 
in the state; and, secondly, that the most 
vigorous superintendance mu6t be exercised 
over all their communications with the See of 
Rome. And, therefore, when the right hon. 
gentleman asks, whether this nation will con- 
tinue to be the only great nation that shall per- 
sist in intolerance, I say, that his question 
rather ought to be, whether this nation will de- 
termine to be the only one in Europe which 
shall consent to place the Roman Catholic 
religion in a situation so free from all practical 
control, as to form a complete imperium in im - 
perio within its bosom. And why, Sir, have 
all the European powers, and more particularly 
the Roman Catholic poueis, felt it so necessary 
to guard against the introduction of the Papal 
bulls, purporting to expound from the highest 
authority the faith which they themselves pro- 
fess ? Because there are doctrines, peculiar to 
Papal Rome, insisted on in her early power and 
never abandoned in her extremest weakness, 
inconsistent with the legitimate and necessary 
authority of governments within theii respective 
dominions, and therefore thus guarded against 
by all, or lather by all byt England. These 
tenets of the Roman See have long been desig- 
nated by the name of the Transalpine doctrine. 
That doctrine, on all sides, fyis endeavoured, 
with unwearied perseverance, to establish its 
dominion, but on all sides it has been so vigo- 
rously repelled, that at this hour there are but 
. two spots' id Europe on which it can rest its 
foot : and one of these spots is the Vatican, and 
the other is Maynooth. # Whence, Sir, this 
singular result* that only in the centre of the 
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British empire has Rome been thus successful ? 
Because all other nations have contented them- 
selves with regulating the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion, which was practicable, but we insisted on 
abolishing it, which was impossible. We de- 
spised regulation, and persecution produced the 
effects which persecution never fails to produce 
upon any creed of man ; the more it was assailed, 
the more it grew and the more it flourished. 
That fatal policy has long ceased to exist. Let 
us not, however, in embiacing the wiser svstera 
of toleration, neglect those precautions of which 
the whole world has set us the example. W e 
have heard much of the tenets of thfe Catholic 
Church, — its councils, its dogmas, and decrees. 
1 have never been disposed, Sir, to lay so much 
stress on this part of the question as appear, 
necessary to some gentlemen. X was willing to 
suppose that education and the superior reason 
of the age in which we live, must have had 
their tacit influence on the Roman Sec ; and 
that although a decent sense of consistent ▼ 
might withhold its Pontiffs from formally r 
tracting those principles which the pride, or the 
power, or the ignorance of an Innocent and a Gre- 
gory had imposed upon the woi Id, we might well 
compound for their becoming matters of silent 
omission upon their part, and of generous oblh ion 
upon ours; but when 1 advert to some recent 
events, I am almost forced to doubt whether I have 
not been rather too liberal in giving them this ci e- 
dit. I see the order of the Jesuists restored aftei 
all the experience of their incompatibility witli 
the various governments of Europe — after hav- 
ing been expelled even from Russia — and aftei 
having been convicted by the antipathy of the 
human race, (if I may use the expression), I see- 
the present Pope of opinion that the circum- 
stances of Europe call for the revival of tluu 
order. — I see them accordingly sent forth, and 
journeying after the Transalpine doctrine so 
congenial to their spirit, I see them following 
its conducting light, and departing to usit lie- 
land, 4 be house ovei which its star has stood. — 
Theie was one circumstance more than any 
other which had induced me to give to the Ca- 
tholic religion a credit for increased moderation. 
1 mean its late-born toleration for the diffusion 
of the Saned Sciiptuies. — I thanked it, if nor 
for its co-operation, at least for its endurance ot 
the efforts of that noble association, which, 
amidst all the glories of o.ir country, will stand 
forth, I am convinced, in after ages, the bright- 
est ornament of our times, — I speak of the Bible 
Society of Britain, whose spirit, like the angel 
described in the Apocalypse, is now flying 
through the midst of heaven, — having the evei- 
lasting gospel to preach to them that dwell 
upon the earth, — to every nation — and kindred, 
— and tongue, — and people. Alas, Sir ! I give 
to that religion a credit which it had not de- 
served. — The candour and moderation which 
had disarmed even Portuguese and Sicilian au- 
erstition, have served but to sharpen the keen 
ostility of Rome. In a pontifical letter, ad- 
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dressed on the 29th of June last to the primate 
of Poland, I find the following denunciation of 
the Bible Society : — “ We have been truly 
shocked at this most crafty device by which the 
very foundations of religion are undermined 
and having, because of the great importance o: 
the subject, conferred in council with our vene 
ruble brethren, the cardinals of the holy Roman 
Church, we have, with the utmost care and at- 
tention, deliberated upon the measures proper to 
be .id opted by our pontifical authority, in order 
to remedy and abolish this pestilence as far as 
possible. In the mean time we heartily congra- 
tulate you, venerable brother, and we commend 
you again and again in the Lord, as it is fit we 
should, upon the singular zeal which you have 
shewn under the circumstances so dangerous to 
Christiainty, in having denounced to the Apos- 
tolic See tnis defilement of the faith so immi- 
nently dangerous to souls. — And although we 
perceive that it is not necessary to excite him to 
activity who is making haste, since of your own 
ct< cord you have already shewn an ardent desire 
to detect and overthrow the impious machina- 
tions of these innovators; yet, in conformity with 
our ofhee, we again and again entreat you, that 
whatever you can achieve by power, provide for 
by counsellor effect by authority, you will daily 
execute with the utmost earnestness, placing 
yourselves as a wall for the house of Israel.” — 
The Polish bishop, it seems, had deserved com- 
mendation, but the conduct of the Archbishop 
of Malines demanded a reproof. — The follow- 
ing aie extracts from another bull, addiessed to 
the latter pi elate on the sd September last: — 
Ai We are worn down with poignant and bitter 
grief at healing of the pernicious designs not 
very long ago entered upon, by which the most 
holy books of the Bible are every where dis- 
pel sed in the sevejal vernacular tongues, and 
published contrary to the most wholesome rules 
of the Chuich, with new translations which are 
craftily perverted into bad meanings. — But we 
weie still more deeply grieved when we read 
certain letters signed with the name of you, our 
brother, wherein you authorized and exhorted 
the people committed to your cure, to procure 
for the mselves modern veisions of the Bible, or 
willingly to accept them, and caiefully and at- 
tentively to peruse them. — Nothing certainly 
could more aggravate our grief than to behold 
you, who were placed to point out the ways of 
righteousness, become a stone of stumbling; for 
you ought carefully to have kept in view what 
our predecessors have always prescribed ; 
namely, that if the Holy Bible in the vulgar 
tongue were permitted every where without ais- 
cnmiifetion, more injury than benefit would 
arise.”— This document finally enjoins the 
Archbishop “ to emulate the example of illus- 
trious men which procured for them such ho- 
nour, and consider how he might reprobate 
these his deeds by a solemn and formal retracta- 
tion.” — Such, Sir, are the sentiments of the See 
of Rome at this time ; and I know not in what 
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they differ from those which it entertained in 
the first moments of the Reformation. An ela- 
borate work, in four Volumes, has lately issued 
from the press of this country, to which I shall 
now beg leave to direct your attention s— ^ A 
Defence of the Ancient Faith,” by Dr. Gandol- 
phy. In general, I feel as strongly 1 as any one 
the injustice of endeavouring to affix upon a 
large party the sentiments of an individual ; but 
this “ Defence of the Ancient Faith” comes at- 
tended by some circumstances, which entitle it 
to peculiar credit. The publication appears to 
have been disapproved of, and its circulation 
prohibited, by Dr. Poynter, the ecclesiastical 
superior of the author. Dr. Gandolphy tells us 
that “ to this he submitted, expecting justice at 
Rome.” To Rome he accordingly went, 
“ where his character carried him through every 
difficulty, and he returned with the approbation 
of his works by the proper authority, that au- 
thority without whose approbation die Pope 
himself cannot publish.” This authority, it ap- 
pears, was the Master of Sacred Theology, and 
the Professor of the Sacred Scriptures, at Rome. 
The former states, w that the author has under- 
taken to explain and illustrate every point of 
doctrine which has given rise to controversy 
between Catholics and Protestants : and, as far 
as it is possible to succeed, has rendered the 
articles of the Catholic faith clearer than the 
light.” He adds, “ that after rigidly examining 
the whole composition, he is far from discover- 
ing any thing in it contrary to the pure faith and 
doctrine of the Catholic Cnurch.” The appio- 
bation of the other censor is still more decisive : 
he states, “ that the audior has carried the war 
of controversy into the fortresses of the enemy ; 
and in that land, once the fruitful parent of 
saints, has triumphantly raised the Catholic 
standard of victory over his discomfited and 
confuted opponents ; and declares that multi- 
plied editions of this work, so worthy to be 
cased in cedar and gold, will be highly advan- 
tageous to the Catholic Church.” This work, 
so sanctioned, exhibits such sentiments towards 
Rome, such feelings towards our established 
church, and such hopes and predictions of its 
downfall, such views of the British Constitu- 
tion, — as might well induce a Protestant to pause 
before he could admit that principles like these 
can safely be admitted into the guidance of our 
councils, and the enactment of our laws. In 
order fully to appreciate these principles, it 
would be necessary to read the whole work ; 
but the following few extracts may, at present, 
serve as specimens of its spirit : — " A Catholic 
finds not moie difficulty m assenting to any 
truth the Church proposes to him as an article 
of faith, than he would in assenting to the oral 
testimony of God himself.”^— Voi. i. p. 429* 
The Reformation was “ the sinful deed of lust, 
avarice, and pride.” — Vol. ii. p. ISO. u An 
impious withdrawal from their mother church.” 
— Vol. iv. p. 1 9. “ Its sole object was tQ render 
religion less adverse to the corrupt inclinations 
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of men.”— Vol. iv. p. 23 . “ With the exccp- from its foundation.” — Vol. iv. p. 444 . And we 
lion of what the laws of decency and society are then told that “ the principles of Protestant- 
require, the reformed religion has done away ism render her* unequal to the contest, and she 
every species of restraint, and the human soul is must either yield to tne violence of these attacks, 
left by her more completely at large in the or again shelter herself under the immovable 
moral than in the physical world. She is not rock of Catholicity : — She must either resign her 
more controlled by precept than the actions of hierarchy, or see it again united in communion 
the savage, her own will becomes the only with the Catholic Church.” In another part of 
binding law.”— Vol. ii. p. 220. The errois of the woik we find a long and cuiious parallel be- 
the Church of England are elsewhere represented tween the authority of the Pope, and that of die 
“as the severest curse with which the Almighty King of these countries, shewing that as the 
visits the sms of die people. More mercifully principle of the King’s government is strength, 
does he pursue them with pestilence, fire, and so that of the Pope is truth. — Vol. i. p. 4 10. 
sword; and yet on how many millions of our The author’s views of the British Constitution 
fellow-subjects does the Divine Justice thus se- are thus expressed : — “ In two points the Bri- 
cretly revenge itself.” — Vol. i. p. 221. In the tish Constitution is absolutely defective as a 
same place the Protestant Bishop of London is government : first, inasmuch as it leaves the head 
net very indirectly represented as “an Emissary of it without the power of acting for the gene- 
rf the Spirit of Darkness — a Disciple of the ral good without the consent of a third party. 
Father of lies.”— Ibid. p. 222. The Protestant Secondly, by leaving the monarch occasionally 
teachers are charged with “ treason against God dependent on the passions of the multitude. I 
and religion, misprision of the gospel of Jesus have herein hinted that the monarch is likely to 
Christ.” — Vol. iv. p. 21. The English clergy be the fountain of all that is good and wise, 
are designated as “ Pharisaical doctors of the whilst the popular part of the government pro- 
reformed religion.” — Vol. iv. p. sil. “ Ye motes all that is favourable to the passions. — 
whited walls (indignation boils within me, says Now, one good and viituous monarch is capa- 
the author, as in the breast of' Saint Paul) God ble of reforming a whole kingdom, if he have 
shall strike you.” — Vol. iv. ibid. The temporal the means in his power. Every nation, there- 
success of the Church of England is considered fore, would have this chance some time or other, 
naturally enough as a grievous aggravation of its under a regular monarchy. But a popular or 
spiritual offence. “ Tne ecclesiastical spoil has representative government will infallibly pull in 
been already carried off. The reformer is ele- the opposite direction, because it will always be 
vated to those same dignities from whence he influenced by the baser passions.” — Vol. iv. p. 
expelled the Catholic.” — Vol.ii.p. 168 . “Pro- 230 . Such, Sir, are amongst the tenets of a 
tepuntism is observed occupied in enjoying the doctor of the nineteenth century, promulgated 
apods, and in insulting the memoi y of those in the capital of the British empire, and, — m the 
frqm whom she derived them.” — Vol. iv. p. opinion of Roman censors,— “ worthy of being 
395 . Some consolation, however, may be de- cased in cedar and in gold.” — But I nave dwelt 
rived from the approaching downfall of the too long upon this topic. I know that many 
Establishment. “ The Church of England and wish to see political power in the hands of the 
Kink of Scotland ha\e not yet sunk into total Catholics, from a conviction that it would na- 
oblivion beneath the weight of time, like the re- turally devolve into the hands of their anstocra- 
fbrmed Churches of more early date ; but if we cy, and .hat they would become safer leaders of 
reflect upon that general cry, that the Church is the part) than those by whom it has hitherto 
in danger, which has so often been raised, and been diiccted. I agree, Sii, in the opinion, that 
the alarm excited for their fate, we may con- *hc Catholic Members of this House would, in 
elude that perpetuity is not a property that be- geneial, be selected from the ianks of their aris- 
longs to them.” — Vol. ii. p. 201. Our Saviour tociacy, and no one is moic thoioughly satis- 
18 described as viewing the English Church, lied than I am of their loyalty, moderation, and 
after “ having been once severed by the destruc- good sense ; but, I totally disbelieve that they 
live hand of schism, with a hateful eye 5 as would become the efficient directors of the great 
viewing the sickly sprouts which issue from its Roman Catholic party — they would, I have no 
fallen, crushed, and broken branches ; as the doubt, be permitted to lead, and be hailed even 
branch cannot bear fruit of itself unless it abide by shoutB of applause, exactly so long as they 
in the vine, so this shall wither, and they shall would pursue the direction in which they 
gather it up, and cast it into the lire, and it shall should be driven ; but if they should desire to 
burn.” — Vol. i. p. 369 . “ The French Revolu- lay aside their separate character — if they should 
*tion was the child of the Reformation, and the be content to forget their distinctness as* Catho- 
perfcct copy hi politics of what the other had lies — if they should hesitate to move forward in 
been in religion. Similar character, similar the path of Irish Roman Catholic aggrandise- 
means, similar pretexts, similar ends are disco- ment, I am persuaded that they would be de- 
ferable in both, and both like a raging tempest nounced by their followers as worse than 
shall convulse the world, and pass.”— Vol. iv. Orangemen themselves — and if their clergy 
p. 800 . The Establishment is elsewhere repre- should happen to lend themselves to the cry, I 
•eared as being now “ threatened to be rased see not how these leaders could refuse to follow 
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the impulse they would receive. Nor is this, they did not mean that assembly to be a Pailk- 
Sir, a mere picture of imagination s — tVe have merit, but only a general reacting, to consult of 
seen within these few years, Lord "Pineal and an order tor their own affairs, until his Majesty's 
others of his friends, the applauded leaders of wisdom had settled the present troubles." Tne 
the body ; but afterwards, when they ventured leaders of this council were the Lords Got* 
to express a# dissent from its proceedings, we manstawn, TaafFe, Caatlehaven, Muskerry, and 
have seen them assailed by imputation, and others, men o f cultivated education, moderate 
branded as seceders and apostates— and here talents, and a sincere disposition to make pfcace 
their leadership expired. Equally founded in with England on reasonable terms, and termi- 
nal : ty is the possibility which I have suggested nate the existing disorders. When this council 
ot their clergy associating themselves with the had concluded with the Lord ^Lieutenant a ces- 
laity in the condemnation of their aristocracy sation of hostilities for a year, in tlie view of 
under such circumstances. In the last year, when accomplishing, within that period, a lasting pa- 
the principal persons of their laity addressed the cification, on the basis of concession to the 
House of Commons in ar manner which in our Catholics, their clergy endeavoured to prevent 
opinions was so honourable to their modem- this reconciliation: overborne in the general 
tion— their petition was, as I have said before, assembly, they retired in a separate synod, and 
condemned by one Homan Catholic Archbishop from thence declared, “ that they were bound 
from his pulpit, while the very absolution which ‘ conscience, absolutely, expressly, and clearly 
was gi/en to it by another, indicates still more to set down in the treaty of peace, a special 
stionglv the authority which their Church as- article foi keeping in their hands such churches, 
sunn d in the matter. The following is the ac- abbeys, and monasteries, as they were then in 
quittal of the petitioners, as published by Dr. possession of that is, of tile Protestant 
Tiov, the titular Arehbishop of Dublin: — that churches, which, in the rebellion of the pro* 
inasmuch as the petitioners in stating their readi- ceding year, they had taken care universally to 
ness to admit and conform to regulations, con- occupy. In vain did the assembly depute their 
fine such readiness to arrangements not incom- Speaker to reason with the synod, upon the 
patible with the principles of their religion, consequence of clogging the treaty with a con- 
ns they respect its faith and discipline, he dition so impossible to be complied with. The 
dot s not feel tint they who have signed the 'ay assembly now came to issue with their 
petition, have merited his displeasure bv so Church, and concluded peace with England 

doing. Now, it was known to all mankind, upon terms, to them sufficiently satisfactory, 

that the arrangement to which the petitions s The progress of ecclesiastical pretension be- 
referred was really the veto, which the Roman comes not a little singular. In a new synod. 
Catholic lollops had declared could not be the clergy pi ocecded to declare, that all persona 

submitted to without incurring the guilt of who adhered to the peace, had violated their 

schism — it is evident, therefore, that the saving oath of association, and were guilty of perjury ; 
generality of their expressions in a petition to they then excommunicated the Catholic com- 
this House alone preserved them from the dis- missioners who had signed the treaty* and all 
pleasure of their ecclesiastical superior, while the who were instrumental in it ; and a further ex- 
plainer declaration of what he and they equally communication was fulminated against all who 
knew to be its meaning, would have diawn should receive 01 pav money under the orders 
down the weight of that displeasure upon their of the C itholic council, and against all soldiers 
heads. Thehistoiy of Ireland presents a very who should act under their oiders. Nor was 
1 cmarkable instance of the lay aristocracy pi a- this an empty demonstration ; the terror of the 
( ing themselves at the head of the Catholic paity; magistrates and the superstition of the soldier* 
of their strong desire to cultivate the relations reduced the council to sue to this assuming 
of amity with England; of their incurring the priesthood; but they sued m vain — the synod, 
displeasure of their ecclesi istical authorities ; of seized the persons ot the Catholic Lords and 
their consequent expulsion fiom power, and of other members of the council, and threw them 
the final desolation of Ireland, resulting from into prison: they then proceeded of their mere 
the measures that were pui sued. In the year spiritual authority to appoint a new council of 
1642, when the Irish had succeeded in possess- ecclesiastics and laymen, upon whom they could 
ing themselves of the greater pait of the coun- rely, and commanded that the army should be^ 
try, a general assembly of Catholic deputies, subject to their controul. No description of 
out of all the provinces of the kingdom, was the extent of their success can be more corn- 
summoned to Kilkenny. The plan of its for- plete than that which is given by an eye- wit- 
mation, and the outset of their proceedings, are ness, the Nuncio Rinuccini , in his letter to the 
90 similar to those of the modern Catholic Pope : — “ The clergy of Ireland," says he, 
Committee, that we must suppose the framers M so much despised by the Ormondists, were, 
of the latter had the council of Kilkenny in in the twinkling of an eye, masteis of the king- 
their view. Like that committee, it consisted dom; soldiers, oflicci s, and generals, strove 
of their tempoiai peers, their bishops, and lay who should fight for the clergy, drawn partly 
deputies, from the counties and towns of Ire- by a custom of following the strongest side, 
land 5 and, like it, they openly protested, “ that and at last the supreme council being deprived 
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of all authority, and confounded with amaze 
ment to see. obedience denied to them, all the 
power* of the confederates devolved upon the 
clergy,” Shortly afterwards, when the murder 
of the king and the usurpation of Cromwell 
had thrown the Duke of Ormond into the 
hands of the Catholics, and when, for their mu- 
tual defence, he himself, aided by all the nobi- 
lity of their persuasion, was heading the Irish 
armies against the English usuiper ; m this cri- 
tical juncture, the laity again besought their 
clergy to support the T-ora Lieutenant, or that 
the whole nation would unavoidably be ruined. 
For this purpose a formal letter was addressed 
to them, their answer to which was, a solemn 
excommunication; whereby, as they express 
it, " they deliver unto Satan all that should 
feed, help, or adhere to the lord lieutenant by 
giving him any subsidy, contribution, or intelli- 
gence, or by obeying anv of his commands. ,, 
The immediate effect of this their reply was, to 
paralyze all resistance to Cromwell's invading 
armies, and to let in that full tide of desolation 
which overwhelmed them and their flocks in one 
common ruin. Sir, it is impossible to deny 
that, from the period of the Reformation until 
the middle of the last century, the melancholy 
history of Ireland exhibits two great paities. 
Every thing British, and every thing Protestant, 
constituting the one; every thing Irish, and 
'every thing Catholic, included in the other; 
and the possession of the land the prize of 
combat between both. Hence arose the policy 
of England, to support what was called the 
Protestant ascendency, as being, in fact, her 
tenure of the country. Hence also the penal 
code — hence (what ought not to be confounded 
with it) the exclusion of Catholics from poli- 
tical power. During the last forty years a new 
system has been adopted, more suited to the 
spirit of our times and to the better feelings of 
mankind. In abandoning tht former policy, a 
very fatal error would, however, be committed 
if tnis country should be led so far into the 
opposite extreme as to neglect the security, the 
maintenance, and, I will say, the encourage- 
ment of the Protestants of Ireland. I fear, Sir, 
that it is the more necessary to press this topic 
upon your attention, because I think 1 perceive 
a feeling in the minds of some persons in this 
country, that, as the Protestants have hitherto 
been too much favoured, so that for the future 
they should be positively repressed. I perceive 
also appearances in Ireland too plainly indi- 
cating that equality is not the final term of 
attainment, but that ascendancy is an object 
not altogether out of Catholic ^contemplation. 
Hence the disposition to magnitytheii strength ; 
hence, in the formal statement of their griev- 
ances we are told “ that in numbers they are 
prodigiously increased, and are continually in- 
creasing beyond example in any other country. 
Already they compose the far greater part of 
the trading and manufacturing interests. The 
agricultural class, so powerful and influential 
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throughout Ireland, is almost universally Ca- 
tholic. , They occupy the most valuable positions , 
fwhethe f for commercial or for military purposes ; 
the boldest coasts, most navigable rivers, and 
most tenable passes, the mo6t fertile districts, 
the richest supplies of forage , the readiest means 
of attack or defence” They go on to tell you 
that u numerically the Catholics constitute full 
five-sixth parts of the Irish population; that 
compared with the members of the established 
Church they are in proportion of at least ten to 
one — a proportion, be it observed, rapidly ad- 
vancing of late years. In every city, town, and 
village, their numbers more or less preponderate. 
The open country is in their almost exclusive 
occupation. The gross population of Ireland 
at this day, is moderately estimated by the 
most competent judges at five millions of inha- 
bitants. Of this number we may, without ex- 
aggeration, state the Catholics as amounting to 
four millions two hundred thousand ; that is, 
equal to one-half of the united population of 
England and Wales. In fine, the Catholics a»e 
emphatically the people of Ireland.” Such, 
Sir, is the Catholic declaration. I quote from 
their statement of the Penal Law*. In the 
same manner the numbers of the Protestants 
are depreciated in evciy publication, and at 
every meeting. What is of yet moic import- 
ance, it is sought to give them a bad n ime — it 
is sought by every effort to impress upon this 
country that they are the oppressors of their 
peaceame and suffering countiymen. Feeling 
t, as I do, of the utmost moment that the House 
should be enabled rightly to estimate the Pro- 
testant character in 1 1 eland, may I beg your 
attention to the history of our ougin, as we ll as 
to our actual situation ? When gentlemen are 
told that one-fourth of our population is Pro- 
testant, it may possibly occur to them, that the 
Reformation proceeded in Ireland in the same 
manner as amongst other nations, that it made 
a certam progress amongst the people, and tin n 
was arrested. Nothing can be more difteient 
( from the fact. The Refoi matron never made 
any progress amongst the native inhabitants of 
Ireland. If you were to look merely to the 
Irish Statute Book in the reigns of Henry VI II. 
and Elizabeth, you might indeed suppose that 
the separation of Ireland from the church of 
Rome proceeded pan passe, with that of Eng- 
land. But during tne reign of Henry, the leality 
of the English sway extended but a few miles 
from Dublin. M His Highness's rebels,” as they 
are emphatically called in the parliamentary 
language of the day, were in the undisturbed 
possession of almost the whole island, and it 
was to them a matter of the utmost indifference 
what laws a parliament in Dublin might think 
proper to enact. The gcneials of Elizabeth 
cared but little for conveision, and the cam- 
paigns by which they effected the final subju- 
gation of the people weie not of a character to 
soften their feelings of hatred for the English 
invaders. Their conquest was completed with- 
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out the Reformation having advanced a single 
step ; no ray of that illumination, which in this 
country prepared the minds of men for its re- 
ception, had penetrated the thick darkness in 
which Ireland was buried, and it still remains 
for us to inquire who and from whence are the 
Protestants of Ireland. Elizabeth had frequently 
inflicted the forfeiture of land as the punishment 
of broken faith ; but she changed only the pro- 
piietors, not the people — the condition of the 
country was nothing altered. It was James 
who conceived the project of changing the po- 
pulation of a great pai t of the island, and of 
introducing a new race of men, who, from reli- 
gion and theii race, and the continual necessity 
of self-piescivation, should for ever be attached 
to the interests of England. The rebellion of 
Tyrone had furnished an excuse for considering 
the province of Ulster as forh ited to the Crown, 
and James pioceeded to fill it with English 
and Scotch undertakers. It was an age of fo- 
reign adventure — the establishment of colonies 
was pccuhaily the fashion of the day, and 
thousands w ho would othei wise have emigrated 
to the rising settlements of America, preferred 
the less remote plantation which was thus offer- 
ed. In a little time the northern province as- 
sumed a new aspect— the settlers imported with 
them the habits of pievious civilization. The 
Irish tenures of tenancy at will, aggravated by 
being also a tenancy in common, containing ir* 
themselves a peifect antidote to improvement, 
weie laid aside. Freehold leases, farm-houses, 

I iw atid industi y, weie every where introduced, 
and Ulster speedily presented a picture of the 
results of human labour. James was pleased 
with his success, and he was proceeding in the 
same manner in Longfoid, Westmeath, the 
King’s and Queen’s Counties, parts of Wicklow, 
WVxfoid, and Sligo, when death terminated 
he: designs. These are the districts which, 
notwithstanding the wars and massacres that 
succeeded, have from thencefoith continued the 
seats of Protestantism in Ireland. James did 
not intend to drive out the ancient inhabitants 
altogether. On the contrary he allowed them a 
certain portion of the land for their future habi- 
tation. If must, however, be acknowledged, 
that the measureis were the conquerors them- 
selves — that the swoid was thiown into the 
scale, and that the colonists took for themselves 
whatever was arable, plain, or f ei tile, and allot- 
ted to the Irish their share almost exclusively 
in the mountains. The diminished numbers of j 
the natives, reduced by their unparalleled losses 
during the campaigns of Loid Mountjoy, and 
by the dreadful famine which succ< eded, op- 
posed no further resistance to these unwelcome 
intruders. They accordingly retired to the 
mountains which were assigned to them ; but 
they regarded the heretical robbers with abhor- 
rence, and held themselves in readiness for ex- 
acting a bloody retribution. In 1641 they did 
exact it. The population of the Piotestants in 
their fertile plains naturally increased with rapi- 
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dity, whilst that of the Catholics in the moun* 
tains as necessarily dimimShed: hence are we 
to account for the great majority of the former 
at this day in the northern province $ a propor- 
tion in several places so great, that I could name 
extensive tracts in which there is scarcely a 
Catholic to be found. The line between the 
two nations lias, in later times, become less de- 
li ned— many Roman Catholics have descended 
into the plains, principally to become labourers 
to the Protestants, and a few Protestants have 
ascended into the mountains on agricultural or 
commercial speculations 5 but it is nevertheless 
true, speaking generally, that in the province of 
Ulster, and more or less in the other counties 
which I have specified, the Protestant holds the 

{ >lains — the mountains are inhabited by Catho- 
ics — and the two parties are, in all the essentials 
which constitute the character of a people, still 
distinct. The character of this Protestant yeo- 
manry is peculiar and striking ; with very tittle 
resemblance to that of their Catholic neigh- 
bours ; and yet not very like the nation from 
which they are derived ; if I might venture to 
express an opinion, perhaps too partial on this 
subject, I should say they had improved by 
transplantation, and that no part of these islands 
can produce a more industrious or a more ge- 
nerous— a more intelligent and loyal population. 
The casual observer can easily distinguish these 
districts from those of the west and south by 
their superior impi ovement. Let not this, how- 
ever, be too hastily assumed as a circumstance 
of disparagement to the latter. The northern 
districts hav c had all the advantage of the skill 
and knowledge of the early settlers, and, what 
is of more consequence, were afterwards, by 
the religion of their cultivators, exempted from 
the barbarising operation of the Penal Code. It 
is a pait of the system to endeavour to bring 
these people into discredit, to represent them as 
an Change faction, as men leagued for uncon- 
stitutional purposes, and thirsting for the blood 
of theii Catholic fellow-subjects. I deeply re- 
let that we should have any distinctions of this 
nature*; 1 wish we had neither Oiangcmen nor 
Rihandmen. But after expressing my regrets 
at their existence, and my hopes that their own 
good sense will finally extinguish them, I can- 
not therefore acquiesce in the unbounded mis- 
repre sentation that daily takes place upon this 
subject. The spirit of the Northern Protestants, 
for a great number of years, has appeared to 
me almost entirely defensive. I can speak on 
this point from some opportunities of observa- 
tion, fiom a long knowledge of the districts to 
which such feelings are principally attnbuted ; 
and I can declare that among the very numer- 
ous trials which the unfortunate feuds of Pro- 
testants and Catholics have brought under my 
view, I can recollect but a si . *Ie instance in 
winch the Protestants were the aggressors. 
Such infinite misrepresentation has prevailed 
upon this point, that I hope I shall be permitted 
to describe the tiue nature* of these unfortunate 
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dimensions. Em wee the battle of tho Boyne, 
this Protestant population has bt*en in the habit 
of its annual commemoration. Their forefathers, 
who were contemporaries with that event, saw 
in it the confirmation of the titles to two-thirds 
of the property of Ireland* which the Catholic 
Parliament haa confiscated ; they saw in it the 
reversal of the attainder of two thousand five 
hundred Protestants, which that Parliament had 
indicted ; and they saw in it their own pre- 
set vation from a renewal of the scenes of 1611, 
of which their province had been the theatre, 
and which many of them were old enough than 
to recollect as eye-witnesses. It was, in their 
opinion, a day much to be remembered ; and 
on that day in each succeeding year almost the 
whole Protestant population assembles in solemn 

£ recessions, unarmed in every instance that I 
ave known* Wc must all be aware how easily 
a pageant of this nature is continued, and with 
what difficulty laid aside. Of late years these 
exhibitions are considered as studied insults by 
the Catholics. The Protestants, repairing un- 
armed to the places of assemblage, are attacked 
by« superior numbers — they take refuge in a 
house— they find arms there : the house is at- 
tacked, ana shots are fired from within. On 
some occasions the Protestants, rescued by their 
friends, have sallied forth and retaliated severely 
cn the assailants. Lives have thus been lost*, 
and houses burnt. This is a shocking state of 
society ; it is right, however, that the blame 
shoula duly be appoitioned. At the next as- 
sizes the Catholics are indicted for the riot, and 
necessarily found guilty of the misdemeanor ; 
the Protestants are prosecuted capitally, and 
it is in vain to expect that any juries will con- 
-demn to death, when it appears that they were 
previously attacked. I am sure, Sir, that it is 
the common feeling of every one whom I ad- 
dress to wish that the good sense of the Pro- 
testants should voluntarily discontinue proces- 
sions and distinctions, which, however haim- 
less in their intention, produce much practi- 
cal offence ; but I trust that, on the other hand, 
no misrepresentation of their consequences will 
lead this House into the dangerous mistake of 
considering the Protestants of Ireland in any 
other light than as the surest stay of British 
power— -the firmest bond of the connection of 
the British islands in all time, past, present, and 
to come. To preserve this connection through 
the medium of Catholic sentiment, rather than 
of Protestant preponderance, has been the ge- 
nerous aim of British policy now for nearly 
forty years. Within that time the Penal Code 
has o eon abolished, and the enjoyment of every 
civil privilege has been communicated. If there 
are any Protestants who regret it* never will I 
share in their feelings. To this, however, has 
been added the Wective franchise— a great prac- 
tical participation in political power : and it is 
now proposed to complete the experiment, and 
effect a vast change in the Constitution. An 
intimate union between the Established Church 
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and the Civil Administration baa since the Re- 
volution been considered as one of its essential 
principles. We sue now desired to abandon 
that mistaken doctrine, and to view an accord- 
ance with our religious establishment as no 
longer a necessary qualification for administer- 
ing the government: we are henceforward 
rauicr to consider our ecclesiastical establish- 
ment as a list of pensions ; to reduce the United 
Church of England and Ireland to the mere 
rank of a more favoured priesthood. All this 
may accoid with the practical indifference to 
matters of religion, which prevails in some other 
nations, but it has not hitherto been the British 
Constitution. We are invited, Sir, to make this 
trial in the hope that ambition will be disarmed, 
in proportion as power is brought within its 
leach — that desire will be repressed by the 
nearer prospect of enjoy nunt— and that peace 
and good-will will be established in Ireland by 
undaunted perseverance in a course, which, so 
far as it has been hitherto pursued, has produced 
the contrary results. We are invited to put 
our trust in the abstract gratitude of great mul- 
titudes, but to neglect the conciliation of the in- 
terests of the ecclesiastical community from 
which their impulse is derived. We are told 
that to bind that community in any manner to 
the maintenance of the new order of things, bv 
any of the motives of human conduct, would 
be a most unstateamanlike proceeding ; but that 
for our safety we may adopt the happier expe- 
dients of insulting its members by the tender of 
degrading oaths, or irritating them by a peevish 
opposition to their appointments; or we may 
look on at the domestic process of their assign- 
ing to each other their several ranks and stations. 
These, Sir, are the securities which are offered. 
For me they are not sufficient, and I enter my 
protest against them. 

Mr. C. Torke was anxious to deliver Jus sen- 
timents again on this question, and to state the 
impressions now made on his mind. Ilis view 
of the subject lay in a nanow compass. The 
time wa> now arrived for an absolute decision 
of the House. The present circumstances oi 
the country pressed upon them to put an end to 
it, one way or other. Every one should now 
be ready w give his veidict. His own, being 
a kind of special verdict, might not meet the 
ideas of many. He had always felt the great- 
est difficulty as to the foreign jurisdiction, and 
nothing could make him give way without a 
proper security for our national^ church. On 
former occasions, when this question was agitat- 
ed, we were at war, and almost all Europe was 
under the power of France, who had made the 
Pope her prisoner. lie saw then no probability 
of coming to any practical understanding with 
his Holiness ; therefore he had always oppos- 
ed going into a committee. He had, how- 
ever, no wish to negotiate with the See of 
Romeos we were not bound to apply to it. 
The true way of proceeding might dc for Par- 
liament, in its own wisdom, to decide without 
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any reference to papal authority* which, he be into treaty with the sec of Rome, and placing 
lieved, was not founded in history, in religion, the whole measure on the footing, that none of 
or in reason ; {hear,) but he perceived that it its provisions should take effect, except in tfye 
was impossible to treat satisfactorily with the event of an authentic ratification by the Pope of 
Catholics, without the intervention of the Pope, that part of it which depended upon him to 
We knew that, on other occasions, we were allow the Church, of which he was the spiritual- 
told they acquiesced ; but then they found that head, to accept or reject. There appeared to 
they could not take the oath, and the regium him no difficulty in such a negotiation, nor any 
pladtum was objected to. The Pope was now danger in entering upon it. The commence- 
n •-established in his independence ; and, there- ment of the operation of the bill would thus be 
foie, we could enter into a negotiation with simultaneous with the promulgation of the 
him. This circumstance certainly placed the Pope’s accession to its conditions. On these 
petitions in a more favourable light. He hoped principles, he should be satisfied to go into 3 
to hear distinctly what was meant by domestic committee ; but if a bill was to be the con- 
nomination. As to the oath of m 13 , if the sequence of such a proceeding, he would not 
Pope regularly sanctioned it, he should so far pledge himself to support alT its provisions, 
be satisfied. He had never insisted on a veto, He would go as far as he in prudence and.con- 
in the way that plan was sometimes described, science could go— he would not stand upon 
but only for some means by which the Irish trifles — he would not resist important conces- 
bishops could be taken from the mercy, and sions; but still his assent would have its limits. 
Mile jurisdiction, and authority of the Pope. He was willing to allow the eligibility of the 
II that could be saiisfactoi ily done, the mode petitioners to almost all offices, out he would 
of doing it did not appear so material. He had fairly suite at once, that lie should have a diftU 
before said he was surprised that the Irish culty in admitting them to seats in Parliament, 
Catholics did not take the nomination on them- and into the high efficient offices of the Crown* 
jjelves, through tlieii chapters and bishops. He {Hear, hear.) The number of offices which he 
had thought that no reasonable Catholic in lie- should be willing to give, or disposed to with- 
la nil could have objected to that: but it was hold,* would depend upon the securities to be 
ncccssaiy that such a nomination should be rendered, or the degree of danger to be appre- 
purely national, and that the electors should hended. If there was little 01 no danger, there 
swear to appoint persons of good character, should be few or no restrictions. He felt it 
pioper qualifications, and loyal principles. It difficult to say how many offices should be re- 
mould be a fair though not a numerous body of fused. If the Catholics of Ireland were like 
electors, and the mode should be regulated by the Catholics of other enlightened kingdoms, 
the act. If the consecration by the Pope was his sci uples would be very much lessened, or 
netessaiy, the Pope should bind himself to in- even entirely removed; but although he re- 
stitute the person so elected : and he thought gretted to state, he would not shrink from 
that his Holiness should agree to give authority slating, that the Roman Catholics of Ireland 
in sucli cases to the four titular archbishops, were the most bigotted in Europe. In France 
lie could see no more objection to this mode, and Germany the Catholics were three centuries 
than, as he undei stood, there was in the kirk of in advance of those of Ireland, with regal'd* to 
Scotland, where the clergyman was always liberality and moderation. To bring the points 
chosen who was regularly presented by the pa- of comparison nearer home, he would say, that 
turn. The petitioner took no notice of the the Irish Catholics were behind their brethren 
rtgium pit ici turn, or the right of inspecting bulls on this side of the water. He should be under- 
jind other communications from Rome. He stood only as speaking of tho^e of a certain rank 
hoped, however, that they would not object to and of certain prejudices. Were all the Catho- 
that power, which, to him, appeared to be in- lies like the Shrewsbury s, the Cliffords, and the 
dispensable. But two points were to be consi- Howaids, on this side of the Channel, and die 
dered — what was our security that a negotiation Barn wells, and Plunketts, on die other, he should 
would be carried on in a direct manner, $md, have no difficulty, and would desire fewiestric- 
then, what probability could we entertain of tions. The propriety of enacting these restric- 
ts final success ? He honed the measure of tions in detail would depend much on the opi- 
cmancipation would not be attempted to be nions that might be expressed by the member* 
carried into effect on our part, till we had the from Ireland. He was satisfied that men of 
sanction of the see of Rome to . the acceptance property, men of character, men of rank, in- 
of concessions on the part of our Catholic Huence, and information on the temper of the 
brethren. He would not proceed one step in Catholics, and men having a deep interest in 
definitive legislation till this point was gained, the question of their being admitted to all the 
We should first know whether the Pope wished privileges of the constitution, w r ould not lend 
to negotiate, and on what conditions, before themselves to support* measures of concession 
we ottered rights or privileges, and upon the if they conceived them to be dangerous {hear, 
issue of his dcclaiation should depend our hear) ; and that they would see them to W 
passing of a bill. A clause might be introduced dangerous, if they really were so. But what- 
empowering his Majesty’s Government to enter ever might be the ultimate difference of opinions, 

Ii 
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• it was obvious that this was the proper time to 
take the subject into consideration. We were 
now at peace with all the world ; we had at- 
tained a great and a secure eminence among 
the nations of Europe ; we had overturned the 
throne of the most inveterate enemy of this 
country, who endeavoured to find an ally 
in the discontents of our own subjects ; no 
danger threatened us from without, and we 
should therefore prevent, by liberality and con- 
ciliation, those dangers which might arise from 
impolitic restrictions at home. He should, 
therefore, vote for going into the committee, 
and would agree to a bill, to be sanctioned and 
ratilied by the see of Rome. Such a measure, 
he was persuaded, would do no harm; and 
while it brought all the inhabitants of the 
United Kingdom to a proper understanding 
with each other, would, he trusted, be so 
formed, as to allay all heart-burnings, and ad- 
mit every one to taste the benefits of our un- 
rivalled constitution. We had attained high 
and distinguished success in our late contests, 
which threatened our existence as an indepen- 
dent people ; but we were no sooner out of one 
difficulty than another met us, for which, to 
ensure our security and glory, a new remedy 
must be provided. “ Nulla magna civitas diu 
qntescere potest. Si forts hostem non habet , domi 
invenit : ut pravalida corpora ab externis causis 
tuta videntur , sed suis ipsa viribus omrantur 
— In order to prevent any decay, and to secure our 
internal stability, we should endeavour to con- 
ciliate our fellow subjects, and to allay all poli- 
tical animosities. He did not believe that con- 
cession, however far carried, or however much 
restricted, would please every body, or satisfy 
the wishes of all parties. He could not even 
hope that what he had said woald meet with 
the views of cither side of the House ; but he 
was inclined to press upon Parliament to take 
the subject into earnest consideration, to decide 
upon what was just and proper, and to leave 
the result to Providence. {Heat , hear.) 

Sir J. C. Hippisley took a view of the facts 
recorded in the Report relative to the regulation 
of Roman Catholics in foreign states, and ob- 
served, that great pains had been employed out 
of doors to weaken its authority, and to make it 
appear a garbled selection, compiled to attain <i 
particular object. The Vicar Apostolic of the 
middle district (Dr. Milner) had thought proper 
to attribute that Report whblly to him, in which 
he had been followed by Mr. Lingard, a clergy- 
man of the Roman communion; noth of whom 
had contended that the Government had no 
right to intci tue with four millions of its sub- 
jects. Mr. Lingard, however, who now op- 
posed the veto, had once stated, that it was 
perfectly consonant with his views, and that he 
had drawn up a plan of nomination, subject to 
the control of the Crown, to which, in his 
judgment, no Catholic could have objected. 
Having dwelt at some length on these glaring 

* Hannibal spud Karlha^niease*. Liv. lib. 30. c. 44. 
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inconsistencies, and their injurious effects upon 
the cause of the petitioners, the hon. baronet 
remarked on the many anomalies that existed in 
the present sjstem, such as the admissibility of 
Irish Catholics to offices from which English 
Catholics were excluded, and the total exemption 
of Scotch Catholics from any disabilities what- 
ever (Hear.) These points, he thought, re- 
quited investigation, and a committee alone 
could adjust them. He was sincerely disposed 
to alleviate the condition of the Roman Catholics 
of Ireland, but he should insist upon the strong- 
est guards and securities for the establishment. 

Sir H. Parnell rose to answer some parts 
of the hon. gentleman's speech, who spoke 
from the second bench opposite, (Mr. Foster,) 
and to satisfy some of the sci uples of the j ight 
hon. gentleman (Mr.Yorke,) who spoke af to- 
wards. The speech which the latter right 
hon. member had delivered gave him great 
satisfaction, from its candour and conciliatoiy 
temper. With regard to domestic nomination, 
he would shew that the right hon. gentle- 
man (Mr. Foster) was mistaken, and that the 
right hon. gentleman (Mr. Yorke) ought to be 
satisfied. It would give, he was convinced, 
security to Protestant interests, and should allay 
the alarms of Protestant apprehensions. It had 
been stated that it was the practice for each 
bishop to elect his coadjutor, who was to be his 
successor. No such practice existed. When a 
bishop, from age or infiimities, was unable to 
discharge, to the full extent, the duties of his 
office, and to superintend the direction of hw 
diocese, he had it in his power to name an as- 
sistant ; but this was not resorted to except in 
cases of necessity, nor was it at all general. 
There were only three coadjutors of bishops at 
present in the whole of Ireland, and these had 
been elected because the painful and laboi ious 
duties of the episcopal office could not be per- 
formed without them. He would state the pi «ic- 
tice usually followed in filling up a see on the 
occurrence of a vacancy. It was common on 
such occasions for the bishops of a province to 
assemble, and to consult the opinions of the 
clergy of the vacant diocese with respect to a 
success*. . They named th i ce individuals whose 
qualifications they thought sufficient for the 
office, and whose life, opinions, and temper, 
entitled them to such a distinction ; and those 
three names being tiansmiited to the Pope, his 
Hoiiness generally fixed upon the first in the 
list. lie did so, however, not as a thing to 
which he was bound, but as an act of voluntary 
courtesy — not as a duty, but as an act of discre- 
tion. Some people expressed great objections 
against this power in theory ; but no practical evil 
had resulted fiom it. For the last century, the 
nomination of bishops had been free from im- 
proper influence, and productive of no mischie- 
vous effects. But as evil consequences were 
apprehended, and as there was no security that 
a foreigner should not be elected, or a canonical 
institution to a native refused, with even a 
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keeping of the see vacant, domestic nomina- provisors and pramunire which ' still remain 
tion by a fair body of electors was now the forgotten or insulted laws of the land, 
proposed; and the petitioners expressed their Domestic nomination was as objectionable in 
belief that a concordatum could be obtained principle, and more objectionable and dan- 
from the Pope to grant institution to no one not gerous in practice. It would establish a nu- 
elected at home. This would remove foreign merous corporation spread over the country, 
influence in the appointment of bishops in fu- possessing extensive powers, still more exten- 
ture : this was as much as the right hon. gentle- sive influence, independent of and unconnected 
man (Mr. Yorke) expected on this point ; and with the constituted powers of the state, neces- 
with this, he hoped, he would be satisfied, sarily dissatisfied unless the church establishment 
In this respect, then, he might call the measure, were to be conceded, and therefore under a per- 
in opposition to what had been said by an hon. manent principle of sympathy with the discon* 
gentleman (Mr. Foster), a new one. The Ca- tented and disaffected. — That an extension of 
tholic bishops went further, and tendered an privileges had been sought with eagerness, 
arrangement which, he thought, would be satis- with an unremitting importunity, which never 
factory to all parties. They agreed, that no before attended the constitutional pursuit of any 
person should exercise the office of a bishop other public object, he was willing to overlook 
who was not a native, and that no person should or excuse. If intemperance or clamour had 
be elected to that office who was not of peace- proceeded to menacing and insulting demand, it 
able disposition and loyal principles. In addi- was not with the Roman Catholics that the dis* 
tion to this, they agreed to take an oath (to be position of so treating the question originated, 
inserted in the bill) “ to defend to the utmost of It had been suggested by the wild declamations 
their power, the settlement of property in Ire- of unprincipled or inconsiderate partizans, and 
land, as now fixed by the laws ; that they would the misrepresentations of what persons of de- 
bc loyal subjects ; that they would not attempt served weight and authority had said in their 
either by open force, or secret thud, to subvert behalf. Hence the fallacious misapplication of 
the establishment in Church or State, and that terms, which, in violation of every degree of 
if they knew or heard of any conspiracy or con- truth and candour, had now got into established 
trivance to do the same, they would immediately use in speaking of this question. Toleration, 
disclose it to his Majesty’s Govei nment.” This religious liberty, were said to be violated by 
was the oath which they were willing to take ; withholding political power— as if those terms 
and they trusted it would be considered a suffi- were not applicable only to the freedom of re* 
cient security. With respect to the details of ligious faith, and the exercise of religious wor- 
the bill, he would not now enter into them, as ship. But these abuses of terms were trifling 
the committee would be the litter place. The and venial, compared with that by which this 
Catholics would submit to any regulations that I measure had been artfully and delusively desig- 
the House should order, which might not be in- nated. The term emancipation , in the outset, 
consistent with their substantial claims. A ; suggested a prejudice, and summoned our best 
right hon. gentleman (Mr. Foster) had required feelings to its support: it assumed the fact of a 
some tangible proposition before they entered pre-existent state of slavery, from which to be 
into the committee, and what he now stated, emancipated. This term, familial ly adopted 
would, he hoped, be considered as such. In by their Protestant advocates, had encouraged 
tendering domestic nomination, they had ac- them to believe that such really was their unme- 
quired a claim to the vote of* the right hon. gen- rited condition. His right hon. and learned 
tJeman for a committee. He did not believe friend, the representative of the University of 
that the committee could be refused, as he had Dublin, was actually reported as having so 
heard no reasonable objection against it: and spoken of their condition in debate— as represent- 
he trusted that the House would see that the time ing them as standing in chains behind the backs 
had now come for a deliberate consideration of the of their Protestant fellow subjects. He would 
question, and for settling the points which were state the words of that most able and zealous 
necessary to give satisfaction toall paities. {Hear.) advocate of their claims, as acknowledged by 
Mr. Webber said, no qualifications, no system himself. “ They are not slaves, as some of 
of arrangements that have been or could be de- their absurd advocates call them, but free men, 
vised, could, in his view of the question^ in the possessing substantially the same political rights 
least remove or mitigate the enormous mischiefs with their Protestant brethren, and with ali the 
which must attend the success of the proposed otlier subjects of the empire — that is, possessed 
measure. He therefore had little to say on the of all the advantages derived from the best laws, 
subject of those arrangements. The veto would administered in the best manner, of the most 
be the deliberate and express admission of the flee and most highly civilized country in the 
exercise of Papal power within this great and woild.” This was the condition of Roman Ca- 
hitherto independent empire. It wornd be die tholics under this Protestant government, with 
admission of that power in the very instance in the addition not only or the most peifect tolera- 
which it had been resisted, even when the tion of their religion, but having an exclusive 
Roman Catholic was the established religion ; semin iry for the education of the clergy, sup- 
and in direct contravention to die statutes of poi ted at a great public expense. Did Roman 
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Catholics in Catholic states so treat or so tole- 
rate Piotestants? Sortie degree of toleration, bin 
none of maintenance, had been admitted in re 
volutionizcd France, and in part of the Austriar 
dominions. It had been made a basis in the new 
constitution of the lately established kingdom o: 
the Netherlands. But wherever it had been in an} 
degree admitted, Papal censure had followed, 
and condemned and remonsti ;< ted— asserting and 
denouncing that fundamental principle of into- 
lerance from which all their persecutions have 
arisen—" that out of the p.Je of their church 
salvation cannot be found.” See the late Papa; 
rescript, respecting pci mission of the use of the 
Holy Scriptures in Poland, and the inveterate 
opposition which in these kingdoms — even ii 
this metropolis — they give to all schools where 
under any modification, it is permitted. Sac) 
was th 'ir notion, and such theii pi inciple of to- 
leration ! — Such their construction of tlv tole- 
ration they claimed, and cf the toleration they 
admit* d. That which they < Limed, included 
political power in its fullest cvUnt : that whicl 
they admitted, excluded t veil the use of the Holy 
Scriptures. Candour, thciefoic, i last allow that 
this was not a question of toleration or religious 
liberty, or a cause of emancipation. \\ hen the 
penal code existed, theie might have been some 
pretence for the constructive application of that 
tei m. But that code had now no existence. It 
was enacted mostly in the -Jd and 8th of Ann, 
and was finally repealed in 1798. Its name and 
the memoiy of its severities only had remained. 
The found for misapplication to the disqualify- 
ing statutes which weie completed and madi 
funvlamcnt.il of our Constitution at the time of 
the Revolution. The letter to excite a false 
feeling, and to preserve and transmit hostility 
and vindictive resentment against the descen- 
dants of those who enacted them ; who found 
them — as far as their agency was requiied, did 
not execute ti.em, and finally repealed them 
with acclamation. No person who heard him, 
had felt more objictiun to th« ir principle, or 
more regrets that under any provocation or ex- 
cuse they were adopted. But he could do so 
without falling into die unjust and vulgar error 
of unqualified condemnation of our forefathers, 
without taking into consideration the provo- 
cations under which they acted resecting 
themselves, and the motives which actuated 
themfor the security of 1 heir descendants. — [The 
hon. member then took a view of the rise and 
progress of the Popish religion and power, and 
having enumerated the several statutes passed 
against the Roman Catholics to* the period of 
the Revolution, he observed, that it had been 
formerly argued, and very much at length, that 
the whole or that constitutional settlement was 
embodied in the Bill of Rights and the Act of 
Settlement, and much erroneous argument had 
been built on this strange cn or.] The Bill of 
Rights, indeed, was the head and principle of the 
different acts which, between the first of William 
and Mary, and the Actof Settlement of the Crown, 
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the li>th and 13th of William, formed together 
the system and body of this great fundamental 
settlement; and Mr. Buike, speaking of that 
act as the representative of the whole, calls it 
“ the corner-stone of our Constitution, as at that 
time declared, explained, and in its fundamental 
principles for ever settled.” We were now 
called on to take down this corner-stone, to un- 
settle that which he had declared to have been 
for ever settled. But it had been delusively, 
and strongly and triumphantly argued, that be- 
cause the Bill of Rights onlv provides foi one 
part of the exclusion which the whole of these 
statutes cmbi ace, that therefore no more was 
intended at that time than providing for the 
Ciown being Protestant; and that the other 
exclusions, represented as resting solely on the 
statutes existing before the Revolution, were 
little adverted to, and manifestly left for revi- 
sion to fuluie legislatures. So persons of high 
authority in both Houses were rcpiesented to 
have distinctly asserted and argued. W r as it 
not monstrous, that such persons should so 
shirt their eyes against what appeal ed so open 
before them, lying together within a few pages 
of the statute cook ! The statute of 1 st Wil- 
liam and Mary, chapter 1. which recognizes the 
convention as a park;. merit, repeals the statute 
of soth of Charles II. as far as relates to mem- 
bers of either House taking the oath of supre- 
macy and allegiance, and substitutes other oaths 
n their place ; and the 4th section of that act 
directs them to be taken, and the declaration 
ig.iinst Popery, as set forth in the s oth Charles 
I. to be made with like formalities by the mem- 
bers of both Houses of Parliament. So that, 
were the exclusionary statutes antecedent to the 
Revolution all repealed, the exclusion from the 
legislature would remain in full fbroc undi r this 
irst statute of that great sera. The 1 st of William, 
chapter n, bets forth and directs the coronation 
oath, and enjoins the declaration against Popery to 
be made at the same time. Chapter the 8th again 
ecognizes the declaration, and directs it to be 
made by all persons in office, ecclesiastical per- 
sons, and naval and milita: \ officei s. So far, 
;hei afore, it is provided that the Legislature, the 
Crown, and me Government, and all its subordi- 
nate instrumentality shall be exclusively Pro- 
.estant. But, to shew how decided was this in- 
.ention and determination, they proceed and en- 
deavour not only to exclude Popery from office 
,nd trust, but even to expel it from the land ; for 
hapter 1 5. empowers justices to tender the oaths 
.nd declaration to all Papists. All this, inde- 
pendent of the Bill of Rights, or the key-stone 
>f them all, which, commencing with the recital, 
— * c That whereas the late King James II. by 
the assistance of divers evil counsellors, &c. did 
endeavour to subvert and extirpate the Protes- 
tant religion, and the laws and liberties of the 
kingdom”— afterwards makes a strict limitation 
if the Crown, debarring all Papists, or persons 
marrying Papists, from succession to it, and 
rovides that every king and queen shall take 
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the declaration against Popery as contained in j 
the :JOth of Charles II. Thus, this great exclu- 
sionary' statute of noth Charles II. which it had 
suited the purpose of some eminent persons to 
treat so lightly, and to iep resent as so considered 
by the framers of the Bill ot Rights, was deli- 
berately adopted .and incorporated by them into 
every one of those five enactments, which, clus- 
teiing round the Bill of Rights, with the Act of 
Settlement, form Jie code of our great constitu- 
tional charter — and altogether, with decisive and 
emphatic solemnity, pionouncc— that the Go- 
vernment shall be Protestant,-— the Legislature 
shall be Protestant, and the King shall be Pro- 
t st.mt. Tkd wat the Constitution which Mr. j 
lhuke said “was declared, explained, and ini v 
pio\cJ, an 1 in its fundamental punciplc for ever 
settled.” Ii w.i*;, therefoie, finally established, 
as a in.ittei ne\er to be infringed on, that the Ro- 
man Catholics should be excluded from all power 
in this count! y. He admitted that there were 
in all iauks groat woi th and merit ; he admitted 
tills inspecting the Roman Catholics. It was 
his object to Mippoit, far a<* in his powei, 
whatever rewarded their meiit; but it was an 
object of still gt eater moment to protect the 
constitution of the count! y from violation. lie 
admitted that their zeal and benevolence were 
very gi eat; but h om their vei y zeal and bcne\ o- 
lence was the danger to be apprehended. Popery 
was not a dominion of a temporal nutme: it 
bi ought the minds and the actions of men into a 
stale oi subsmiency that was quite unknown in 
any other kind of i o\ ernment. The sac* amends 
and rites of this idigion violated every principle 
of reason and every dictate of humanity. Mar- 
riage was foimed and dissolved in a peculiar 
and cruel manner. When it was dissolved, it 
was dedai cd to have been void ab initio. It 
prohibited marriage to the seventh degree of 
affinity ; and for i\ marriage of this degree a 
poor unioitunatc woman, to his knowledge, 
was dcpmul of hei husband. This couple weie 
living happily together, and had three children. 
The man had been married again, and the woman 
had been turned out on the world — herself a vir- 
tuous wife Without a husband — her children, 
though bom m wedlock, bastards, and without a 
father. One might suppose this a solitary case, 
and the aibitiaiy act of an unfeeling and ty- 
rannical chuichman ; on the contrary, he 
knew him and his parochial conduct before he 
was a bishop — and he knew not of any church a 
better or more humane man, or a more pious and 
zealous clergyman. The great and decisive ob- 
jection to granting power to the Roman Catho- 
lics was their doctrine of exclusive salvation. 
This doctrine was most fiimiy believed by the 
most benevolent of them. All the horrors of 
Mary’s reign were prompted and sanctioned by 
mfen of the greatest piety and benevolence. Ex- 
clusive salvation hardened the feelings and de- 
luded their minds, so that they were not influ- 
enced by mQrality or piety. Tliey had morajity 
and piety ; but in acting upon their exclusive 
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principles they forgot both. That this was a 
tenet of their religion was incontrovertible. It 
was avowed by Dr. Troy and Dr. Milner ; and 
in the piblication quoted b, the right lion, gen- 
tleman (Mr. Foster), those doctiines were all re- 
cognized in their utmost extent. — He then read 
from a publication in 180‘), bv Delahogue, pro- 
fessor of theology at Maynooth, tlut exclusive 
salvation belonged to the Roman Catholics ; and 
that Piotestants were particularly excluded, be- 
cause they had originally been Roman Catholics* 
The tract was entitled, Da Ecclasia Christ 7, and 
was a class-book at Maynooth College. This 
1 »oint, whether the doctrines were light or wrong, 
was of the utmost impoitance in the present 
question. It proved the danger of admitting 
men believing such a doctrine 10 a participation 
of a Protestant government. — lie mentioned the 
ase of Lord Bristol, in the time of CIniles II. 
In a debate in the House of Lords, that eminent 
and conscientious man stated the opposite and 
conflicting principles under which he was placed. 
He admitted that his sense of duty as a peer of 
Parliament, called on him to vote for the mea- 
sure, but that his sense of religious obligation 
called on him to oppose it. And what aid he 
do ? Tie abided by his religious obligation. He 
could not have acted otherwise : and hence Mr. 
Locke, in his Essay on Toleration, was for ex- 
cluding the Roman Catholics from all toleration. 
God foibid that he should go so far; he would 
toll rale intolerance, but he woul 1 not give power 
to intolei nice. (Hear, Irar.J The Roman Ca- 
tholic robgion was a supustilion that had de- 
solated the woild, and defoimcd Chi istianity ; 
and would they give } >ower to wh.it had done 
so much mischief m the world ? Wlut was the 
history of this superstition ? For nearly three 
centuries the most powerful princes of this 
country excited their civil authoiity in vain 
against the Papal power. It entailed discord 
at home, and degradation abroad. At length it 
was excluded from all power; and the conse- 
quence was, a period of science, and wLdom, 
and happiness, beyond the most sanguine ex- 
pectations. From this eia we enjoyed pcr.ee at 
home and glory abroad. — The next subject to 
which he would advert was the coronation oath. 
It contained these words, “ That I will uphold 
and maintain”— not the Church, but — “ the 
Protestant reformed religion.”. He would ap- 
peal to any man whether the King, bv exposing 
the Protestant reformed religion to danger, act- 
ed accoi ding to his oath. The Roman Catholics 
were, from conscience, hostile to the Protestant 
religion; and was not conscientious hostility 
dangerous ? lie would ask the hon. baronet 
(Sir H. Parnell), and the right hon. gentleman 
(Mr. Grattan) why they proposed securities ? 
In the name of God what was the meaning of 
securities, if there existed no danger? (Hear, 
hear.) (The hon. gentleman was proceeding 
in this strain of reasoning, when the impatience 
pretty general through the House led him to 
apologize for continuing so long ; this was Ids 
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first speech upon the question, and he wa 
anxious to express his conscientious conviction, 
He could never give his consent to admit the pe 
titioners into the legislature, or into the high effi 
cient offices of the State, If he entertained any pre. 
judices upon this subject, they were prejudice 
which he should carry with him to the grave 
(CjriVj of hear, hear , from the Opposition*) Hi 
opinions, however, were deliberately and consci 
curiously formed s they were not prejudices, a 
the opinions of those gentlemen would appea 
to be from their cheers, and those opinions con 
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Roman Catliolics. To act otherwise, and t 
grant what was now demanded, would lead t< 
Catholic ascendency here, and to revolution ii 
Ireland (hear, hear); it would be to rip up th 
fundamental statutes of the country. It wouli 
be precisely a counter-revolution. According 
to his view of these claims, the u be all and th< 
end all,” if the petitioners succeeded, must be j 
representation of the Catholics, as such, in th 
legislature of the United Kingdom. Now h< 
would refer the House to three particular period; 
of our history, in order to shew that those claim 
were progressive, and that whenever the Catho- 
lic constituents formed the majority of electors 
scarcely one Protestant member was returned, 
In the Irish Parliaments of 1613, 1639, and 
1689, the composition of each of which was re- 
gulated by spiritual interference, there were noi 
above six Protestant members chosen. How 
could it be doubted that the same motives stil 
existed, or that they did not exist in equal or 
reater force, considering the advances which 
ad been made towards the object which they 
appeared to have uniformly had in contempla- 
tion ? He asked, therefore, whether it would be 
wise or politic to adopt measures which would, 
•sooner or later, lead to a transfer of the Irish 
Government from Protestant to Catholic hands ? 
Was it certain, in such an event, that the Chui ch 
or the Stdte itself, as by law established, could 
be considered as secure ? (Hear, hear.) He 
could not sufficiently express his astonishment, 
that such a project should ever have been enter- 
tained in a British Parliament. He trusted, 
however, that too much of the character of their 
forefathers remained, to suffer the possibility of 
its adoption. But if they decided against the 
*ense and opinions of the most sound and re- 
flecting part of their constituents, he should 
trust to the wisdom ihe hereditary council of 
the nation. If the revolutionary spirit should 
find reception there also, his last nope would rest 
on the firmness of the iliustripus personage at 
the head of the Government, who would recol- 
lect that the -sacriiice of religious principle, or 
the adoption of a temporizing spiijt respecting 
it, had never yet prospered :--he w mild recollect 
that Henry IV. had his Sully too— wise, provi- 
dent and attached, that under his advice (and he 
was^it least as sincere a Protestant as any minis- 
ter of later times) h< compromised with Popery, 
and submitted to it, and that the consequence 
was, the loss of his life and the extermination of 
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the numerous Protestants of France.-— The 
question should be closed — “ The isle is frighted 
from her propriety.” He had stated the princi- 
ples on which it should be closed: let those who 
encouraged the agitation of it, reflect in time on 
the evils it had already produced, and the hor- 
rors that might ensue from it. 

Mr. W. Elliott observed, that he hoped the 
little which he had to offer would plead his ex- 
cuse for the trespass he was about to make on 
the attention of the House. He could not avoid 
commencing his observations by some notice of 
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right hon. gentleman (Mr. L. Foster), and of 
which the author was understood to be Dr. 
Gandolphy. It was true that this pamphlet had 
been printed, and had received the approbation 
of the master of the sacred palace, who did not 
understand the English language. (Hear, hear*) 
Dr. Gandolphy had consequently incurred the 
censures of the Church ; and although the re- 
moval of the interdict had been surreptitiously 
obtained, he was at present actually suspended. 
( Hear , hear*) When he adverted to the other 
parts of the argument of the right hon. gentle- 
man, he could only understand his proposition 
to be this : — that we had so long exercised do- 
minion over Ireland, and arrived at length at 
such a system of misgovernment, that no altera- 
tion could be attempted without danger, and 
therefore it was most advisable to continue the 
restrictions. It was very true, as had been re- 
marked, that we could not satisfy all the Catlio- 
lics ; but he believed it also to be true, that the 
longer the delay in giving satisfaction, the greater 
would be the controversy respecting it. Upon 
the subject of security, the principal ground of 
difficulty in this question, he could not suppress 
his old opinion, that the repeal of these obnoxi- 
ous laws would in itself be the best security. 
Different opinions, however, had been enter- 
tained upon this subject ; but he, for one, had 
acquiesced in the conditions proposed in the 
session c f 1813. His acquiescence in those con- 
ditions vis founded upon a conviction, that the 
•emoval of civil restraints upon so large a por- 
ion of the community, was the surest means of 
Haling those dissensions, and extinguishing 
hose passions, which poisoned the happiness 
and troubled the very elements of society. ( Hear .) 
He thought the success ol this question import- 
mt, inasmuch as it would not only satisfy just 
and reasonable claims, but as it would tend to 
hew the Catholics themselves what, in any state 
f the laws, they were likely to obtain. Those 
irho agreed with the views taken by the right 
>on. gentleman (Mr. L. Foster), must proceed 
pon tne supposition that the empire might safely 
■main in its present state. It was with this opi- 
ion he desired to argue ; it was this principle 
hich he was anxious to controvert. (Here the 
•ight hon. gentleman was indisposed fora few mo- 
ments, but was encouraged to proceed by the ge- 
eral cheenngs of the House.) He had never cn- 
leavoured or sought to place the argument upon 
principle of abstract rights. He still regarded 
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it as a question, the determination of which was 
subject to the discretion of the sovereign le- 
gislative authority. It was, in fact, like ail 
other disputed questions of ri.^ht in church or 
{itate, one upon which the chief power of the 
*tate must decide, as it did even in cases of 
church piopeity; because, however identified 
the church and state were by the constitution, 
the state always acts as the governing party, 
lie was willing to admit that it had become a 
fundamental principle in the constitution, that 
the crown should be Protestant; but subse- 
quent and incidental laws were of equal autho- 
rity in icgulating the application of that princi- 
ple, and would be classed among the most 
enduring and beneficent statutes of the present 
leign. [Hear, hear.) At the same time he could 
not but embrace this opportunity of remarking, 
how important it was for the Irish and the Eng- 
lish Catholics to act in concord, as to the means 
and instruments they employed in producing 
any impression on the public mind. The prin- 
cipal objection to the motion of his right hon. 
friend (Mr. Grattan) was founded upon danger. 
To him it appeared that danger already existed, 
and that its increase must depend upon the mind 
and disposition of the population from whom it 
was apprehended. To allay irritability, not to 
excite it, would be his means of suppiessing the 
danger arising from such a cause. He would 
not go into all the painful details of hardship 
and oppression — such as the necessity of a 
lJritish Catholic officer being obliged to go to 
Ireland to obtain promotion; but he would 
generally call the recollection of the House to 
that ancient stock of English nobility and gentry, 
upon whom these laws pressed with most 
severity, and against whose loyalty or domestic 
virtues, not one suspicion had ever yet been 
bieathed. {Hear.) It was his most earnest wish 
that the House should co into the Committee, 
wit!) a view to remove all animosity between the 
different classes of our countrymen, and to bring 
the inhabitants of all parts of the empire to 
a better uudci standing of each other, to the 
promotion of mutual charity and foibearance. 

( Hear , hear.) 

Mr. B. Bathurst spoke against the motion. 
Strong arguments, he said, had been urged 
against it, and none of them had been yet con- 
tradicted by any sound reasoning. They were 
called upon to go into a Committee, there to 
discuss that which had been already discussed, 
and against which they had so often prouounced 
their opinion. In point of fact, to accede to the 
motion, would be to give up the whole question. 
They might be as well openly and fairly called 
upon to concede the claims, without any secu- 
rity ; for if they went into the Committee, the 
only choice would bo between the veto and 
domestic nomination. One of the most extra- 
ordinary assumptions in the arguments on this 
occasion was, that we had come to such a state 
that some change must be made in the laws 
respecting the Roman Catholics. For his own 
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part, he denied this in toto : and maintained, 
that unless they were prepared to overturn the 
fundamental principles of the Constitution, they 
could not accede to those measures which the 
petitioners now demanded. 

Lord Casilereagh regretted that he should be 
placed in the painful situation of differing from 
those for whose judgment he entertained the 
highest respect, and he should therefore offer 
what he had to submit with the utmost diffi- 
dence.. One of the difficulties attending this 
discussion was, that it was scarcely possible to ad- 
duce one new argument or one tojfic, that was 
not already exhausted on either side of the ques- 
tion ; but it was not the less necessary, in his 
opinion, that parliament should, with all conve- 
nient speed, deliver itself from the agitation of 
this painful subject, and the feelings which its 
renewal necessarily created. He believed, in- 
deed, that parliament could not confer a greater 
berefit on society, or add a greater security to 
the country. Tne danger which it involved 
was not one of an ordinary kiq$> that could be 
faced and surmounted at once: but one that 
hung about the empire, presenting itself in forms 
which it was not possible to anticipate, or to pro- 
vide for. The House would look back to the 
bill whicli had passed a second reading, and was 
stopped in the committee. They would recol- 
lect the difficulties presented in another place, 
where an attention to ecclesiastical interests 
might be supposed more particularly to prevail. 
Under circumstances which called forth so 
much difference of opinion, to keep any question 
in suspencc for a long series of years, to be 
periodically agitating the public mind with 
it, would be a most injurious course of proceed- 
ing: but how much greater was the danger 
to be apprehended, when the question was one 
which interested the religious feelings of the 
country ? It was, above all, to be recollected, 
that there was no probability that this ques- 
tion could be laid asleep by persisting in a 
system of permanent exclusion. In the pre- 
sent state of the world, that was not practical 
in any country, and certainly not in this. He 
would not cite the example of any parti- 
cular state, but would refer to the general 
system of the governments of Europe, and the 
feelings of the people, to prove that such 
measuit's were no longer supportable. On 
such a question as this, it was well to look 
at the conduct of other nations, and to com- 
pare the present spirit of legislation in Eu- 
rope with the past. It was well known that 
there was a time when the power of the Pope 
was great in temporal as well as in spiritual mat- 
ters, and when his alliance was an object of im- 
portance to die princes of the continent; but 
in these latter days his political power was 
incapable of exciting -alarm. This alteration 
in the affairs of the world was too important 
to be overlooked in considering the question 
of exclusions. At former periods of political 
arrangements, die state of religion made an 
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important feature in all negotiations. On the 
conclusion of the treaty of Westphalia, it 
formed a great principle in adjusting the claims 
of different States ; and in the settlement of 
the affairs of Germany, a regular balance was 
established of Catholics against Protestants. So 
far, however, was the spirit of governments 
now removed from this jealous v,*" that in the 
last settlement of the affairs of Euiope, at 
Vienna, the question of leligious difference was 
never once mentioned as a giound for any such 
precautions. Indeed, he could state, that there 
prevailed not only a disposition not to interfere 
m such questions, but on the contrary, to place 
religion on the footing of political equality. — 
This principle of equality had been e\cn intro- 
duced into States in Germany, in which the 
Protestant religion was the dominant mode of 
faith : and though there hadoccuried instances 
of disputes between the governments and the 
Pope, theie had not been any contests between 
the different religions within the State, nor any 
other evil consequence from the system adopted. 
From all this, then, he had a rigin to draw the 
inference he had already stated, namely — that 
in the present state of puolic opinion thioughout 
Europe, as well as in this country, the question 
now before the House could not be put to sleep 
on the principle of maintaining the system of ex- 
clusion. It had been said, that a change had 
taken place in the Protestant mind on this ques- 
tion, and that the disposition to pe severe in 
restiaints was greater than it lately was : but he 
would put it to the House to considcM , whether 
it did not appear that the change in this respect, 
to whatever extent it might exist, arose moie 
from a feeling of disapprobation at the conduct 
of the Catholics themselves, than from any sup- 
position that the removal of the restrictions un- 
der which they labour was a measure incapable 
of being reconciled with the safety of the Church 
and State. An honourable fiiend of his (Mr. 
Foster) had, with great ability, slated much with 
which he a" *7 and also much with which 
be disagreed; but much of what he had 
stated as objections were, in^his opinion, reasons 
for supporting the measuic. What he had 
urged respecting the see of Rome maintaining 
what was called its ultra- montane doctiine was 
true*' but of no importance to the pic^nt ques- 
tion. It was true, the Jesuits had been restored ; 
but that was in countries where they wcie popu- 
lar, and wheje the Pcpe could not do any thing 
better calculated to tranquillize the people ; but 
was that any reason that we should persevere in 
maintaining what it was a fault in our ancestors 
toestabliFn ? That important chapter in his hon. 
friend’s speech, that picture of religious animo- 
sity and want of charity in Ireland, which he 
had drawn so ably, and coloured^) highly, was 
to him an additional and powerful reason for ac- 
ceding to the motion. It was not to please the 
Catholics that he recommended this course, but 
to place the State in a situation of safety. (Hear, 
hear.) He was confident that we never could 
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rely on the existence of a sound mind in Ireland, 
until measures of conciliation were frankly and 
unequivocally adopted. He was perfectly satis- 
fied that the introduction of a few Catholic peers 
and commoners into Parliament would be pro- 
ductive of no danger ; but that, on the conrrai y, 
their presence there would furnish them with 
the best means of operating beneficially on the 
minds of the population of Ii eland. It was to 
be regretted at piesent that the State had not 
sufficient channels through which it could com- 
municate with the people. If there were Ca- 
tholic members in that House, they would have 
an influence over the people of 1 1 eland which 
they did not now possess. He knew that in the 
minds of m&ny there was a gieat repugnance to 
farther concessions, and that theie were many 
difficulties to be overcome : but if they were 
even greater, he would proceed with the mea- 
sure, so much was he persuaded of its utility ; 
for it was no proof against the policy, 01 justice 
of a law, that it had been passed with reluct- 
ance and pain. While he went along with his 
lion, friend in a great pait of his aigument, 
he was not to be deterred from his puipose 
by representations of the intoleiance of the' 
Church of Rome. What he looked forward to 
as the most important advantage of conciliation, 
was, the complete settlement of that question 
which, while it was kept in suspense, afforded 
full scope to the malevolent spirit of every agi- 
tator. — He would now draw the attention of the 
Hou>.c to the subject of securities ; and he was 
happy to obscive, fiom what his hon. fiiend had 
said, that on that point theie was little difference 
of opinion between them, except as to the ex- 
tent of the difficulty m obtaining the secuiitics, 
which he could not help thinking fa) less 
than it had been represented. lie perfectly 
agiecd with his hon. friend, that unless every 
secuiity which oaths could afford wcmc given, 
the reJi°f that was asked ought nol to be granted ; 
bnt he believed that the Pope had no objection 
to the \ith which had hi en proposed, and that 
he was rot likely to object to any othei that might 
be framed on tne same pi inciple. He was also 
of opinion, that no intercom st* should be peimit- 
ted to b< held with the See of Rome unknown 
to the Government, with the exception of the 
confessional communk ation. It appealed that 
the re glum t cequatnr, 01 the right of inspecting 
Hulls, was tweicistd by every Catholic State, 
and it was indispensable with lespect to tins 
country. It was a security which the Govern- 
ment owed to itself: and he had understood 
that, whatever objection there had been to 
the appointment of the clergy by the Crown, 
there was no objection whatever in Ireland 
to this species of security. With respect to 
the authority which his Holiness ought to retain 
over the Catholic clergy, his hon. friend had 
stated that in Prussia, and other Protestant 
states, the Government had the power of ap- 
pointing to ecclesiastical situations in the Catho- 
lic Church. That statement was certainly cor- 
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rect, and therefore, as a matter of conscience, 
no Catholic could object to the right of appoint- 
ment being in the British Government. They 
might be afraid of the extent of the influence ; 
they might dislike the exercise of the power of 
the government in that way; but as to the 
Catholic conscience, that was unaffected by any 
interference of this kind : for such was the deci- 
sion which the sec of Rome had pronounced 
upon it. In touching on this point, he could 
not refrain from referring to M. Quarantotti’s 
rescript. That document had been much cri- 
ticised in Ireland ; but it was certain that it was 
made with the full authority of the church of 
Rome. There was a fact with respect to that 
rescript which was not generally known ; it was 
issued cx cathedra , under the impression that 
the relief bill of 1813, had actually passed 
through Parliament, and become the law of 
this country ; but if any doubt could have ex- 
isted on the subject, it was put an end to by the 
head of the church of Rome. The Pope had 
himself decided the question, having shewn, 
through the medium of Cardinal LittaJ that the 
rescript contained no direction contrary to the 
conscience of any good Catholic. He did not 
understand that the system of nomination, autho- 
rized by the rescript, was so objectionable in Ire- 
land as his hon. friend had stated it to be. He 
should regret if that respectable body, the Catho- 
lic Bishops of Ireland, had come to a final deter- 
mination against any plan of that kind. He had 
found them icady, at a crisis of great difficulty 
and danger, to give a loyal and zealous support 
to the government. But, with all respect to 
those venerable persons, he must say, that it was 
painful to perceive in them that wtakness of 
human nature which produced a yielding to po- 
puJ.u clamour: for, had the measure been against 
their consciences, ten of that respectable* body 
would not have given him to undei stand, several 
years ago, that they were ready to agree to it. 
They had, it was true, since started objections: 
and some of them, he was willing to acknow- 
ledge, appeared to be not unfair; but though 
they had declared a preference for domestic no- 
mination, he still ditl not believe that there ex- 
isted any sentiments in their minds which would 
create a repugnance to what parliament might 
decide, and the see of Rome sanction. Not- 
withstanding all that had passed, there was 
theiefore no reason to refrain fiom giving as a 
boon that which might appear fit to be granted. 
If, after they had done what they conceived to 
be just and light, the boon should not be receiv- 
ed with thankfulness, he would trust to time for 
the creation of a better spirit. — Another hon. 
friend (Mr. Yorkc) had gone a great deal farther 
with regard to the encouragement of domestic 
nomination than he was willing to follow him. 
He, for his part, would have the appointment of 
the bishops to be made with the knowledge of 
the crown. lie was aware of the nature of the 
oath ; but there were many cases in which the 
•late might have grounds for setting aside the 
choice of a person to whom the bishops might 
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iee no objection. No reason could be assigned 
why the Catholics of Ireland might not place as 
much confidence in the liberality of this govern- 
ment, as the Catholics of otker Protestant coun- 
tries did in their governments. He therefore 
thought that this question of nomination was not 
likely to create sb much difficulty as had been 
supposed. With regard to the mode of election, 
if it were to be in the whole chapter, it would 
intioduce a spirit of democratic contest, *bad in 
any country, but particularly so in a country 
like Ireland. If the election were confined to 
the bishops, the evil would be greatly diminished, 
but it would not be wholly removed. Much 
stress had been laid on the repugnance which 
the Catholics had shewn to the veto. He re- 
gretted extremely that that word had been ever 
employed on this subject. The effeci of a name 
was often very mischievous, and veto was a 
forbidding word. This government, however, 
ought to have the same knowledge of the per- 
sons to be elected, as was given to the other go- 
vernments of Europe in a similar case. He was 
very much disposed to go along with his hon. 
friend, in thinking that a period ought to inter- 
vene between the declaration of Parliament in 
favour of this measure, if it should be adopted, 
and the actual enactment of a bill. The see of 
Rome would then have time to give its decision 
upon what had taken place. When the preli- 
minary resolutions had received the sanction of 
the Pope, and the sanction of the legislature, all 
pretence of cavil would be removed; and the 
Jaw would go into operation in Ireland as easily 
and as tranquilly as a turnpike-act. Though he 
should prefer this mode, yet he would not hesi- 
tate to proceed without it, because the opinion 
of his Holiness had been already so decidedly 
given as to leave no doubt upon tne subject. It 
had been said, that the numbers of the Catholics 
were as ten to one : he never before had heard 
them stated at more than four to one. Be this 
as it might, he believed that the landed property 
of the country was almost all in the hands of the 
Protestants. On the principle of giving security 
to property he had supported the Union ; be- 
cause it tended to take Ireland out of the situa- 
tion of a garrison. It was not the introduction 
of Catholic gentlemen into Parliament that 
would do any harm : on the contrary, their pre- 
sence would conciliate and soften that spirit of 
animosity which prevailed in Ireland. There 
was no danger of a Popish parliament; but 
since the laws had been relaxed, we had to 
incur the danger of Catholic influence, without 
Catholic responsibility. The Catholic gentle- 
man, sitting in that nouse, would have a cha- 
racter to maintain ; but the Protestant, chosen 
by Catholic interest, might come, rather like a 
pandar of Catholicism, or a false Protestant ; 
and, in that view, would be far less respectable, 
and more dangerous, than the son of a Catholic 
peer or a Catholic gentleman, who would be 
more worthy of sitting there. His firm convic- 
tion was, that this great question could never be 
brought to a pioper conclusion, nor full effect 
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given to the energies of the country, until they 
had the Catholics among them — (hear-, hear)— 
until they were with them, side by side, to fight 
the battles of the constitution in that House, as 
they had already fought the battles of the country 
in the held. ( Hear .) Till this measure should 
be adopted, they could never have anv repose in 
legislation. He implored them, therefore, to go 
into the Committee, and to put an end to those 
heart-burning and afflicting discussions, which 
were constantly agitating the other country, and 
which were annually revived in this, by incor- 
porating the Catholics with the constitution. 
( Loud and continued cheering . ) 

Mr. Peel rose, and spoke as follows: Sir, 
it is not without great reluctance that I rise 
to address the House.— I cannot but perceive 
an indisposition to listen to those who concur 
in mv view, of this question ; I mav subject 
myself to the imputation of presumption by en- 
deavouring to rcplv to my noble friend; and, 
above all, I have the painful task imposed on 
me of avowing my total dissent from the opi- 
nions which he has deliveied. But, Sir, I have 
a public duty to perform, and cannot be dc- , 
terred by any considerations from performing 
it. It would tend to impede the freedom of 
discussion, and prevent the discovery of truth, 
if the arguments advanced by men of superior 
abilities were exempted, through the deference 
or apprehensions of others, from being fully 
and minutely canvassed. I must, in the first , 
place, call the attention of the House to the ! 
course of proceeding which has been adopted 
by the advocates of the Roman Catholic claims. 
Towards the close of the last session, on the 
2 1st of May, we were called upon to give a 
pledpe, that early (observe) in the present we 
would take into our serious consideration the 
laws affecting the Roman Catholics ; and it is 
not until the 9th of May that we are invited to 
enter upon the discussion. We have at length 
entered upon it, and we are arrival ac this stage 
of the debate, without having heard, from the 
proposer or from the supported of the resolu- 
tion which has been moved, one single word 
with respect to the distinct nature or the pro- 
posal which is to be made in the Committee, 
should the Committee be granted. Th»* reso- 
lution proposed by the right hon. gentleman 
(Mr. Grattan) is that which was moved pre-j 
vious to the introduction of the bill of i«is. 

It proposes “ that we shall take into our most j 
«enous consideration the state of the laws af- J 
fecting his Majesty's Roman Catholic subjects 
in Great Britain and Ireland, with a view to | 
such a final and conciliatory adjustment as may 
be conducive to the peace and strength of the 
United Kingdom, to the stability ofVhe Protes- 
tant establishment, and to the general satisfac- 
tion and concord of all classes of his Majesty’s 
subjects and I leave the House to judge from 
the speeches that they have heard from the sup- 
porters of this motion — above all, from the 
speech of my noble friend— what prospect there 
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is that, from the adoption of this resolution, any 
satisfactory proceeding can result. The House 
will bear in mind that it was in pursuance of 
this resolution that the bill of 1813 was intro- 
duced ; that bill which gave satisfaction to no 
class of his Majesty’s subjects, but was most re- 
probated and rejected by that very class for 
whose benelit it was intended. By that bill 
every political privilege and capacity was con- 
ferred upon the Roman Catholics, with two ex- 
ceptions ; and certain restraints and conditions 
were imposed, with a view of securing the 
state and the Protestant Establishment from any 
danger which might result either from the ap- 
pointment of improper persons to be Roman 
Catholic bishops, or from an unfetteied commu- 
nication between the Roman Catholic Church 
and the Sec of Rome. Sir, the Roman Catholic 
body of Ireland declared they could not accede 
to the terms on which it was thus proposed to 
grant them political privilege. The Roman 
Catholic prelates resolved that they could not 
be parties to the ecclesiastical arrangements 
without incurring the guilt of schism, and the 
Roman Catholic laity declared that they would 
prefer their present state of exclusion to the 
removal of that exclusion on the conditions 
proposed. Now 1 distinctly understand fiom 
my noble friend, that he thinks the same secu- 
rities which were required by the bill of 1813 
must be now demanded. My noble friend has 
shewn that greater securities are taken by every 
state of Europe, and has proved, on the autho- 
rity of the See of Rome, that it is not incompa- 
tible with the doctrines of the Roman Catholic 
Church to admit an interference on the pait of 
the Crown in the nomination of Catholic Bishops, 
and to allow an examination of the correspon- 
dence between the See of Rome and the Roman 
Catholic Chui ch. But will the Roman Catho- 
lics of Ireland admit of either one or the other ? 
Will thc^ consider that to be a final and sa- 
tisfiictoi} arrangement, of which securities 
they reject with abhorrence form an essential 
and indisp- rsable pait? They cpnuot do it with 
any regai J to truth or consistency — nor will 
they. To the authority or my noble friend, 
who thinks riiey will, I oppo* the authority of 
the Roman ^atnolic prelates, and the Roman 
Catholic body at large, who have spoken in 
I terms as unequivocal as language can supply. 
You may enact these securities if you will—you 
may even compel obedience — but will this be 
in conformity with the resolution^ you have 
moved ? and will this be the satisfactory and 
tranquillizing airangement which you arc dc- 
siious to conclude? My noble friend says, that 
it is absolutely indispensable, in his mind, that 
the security against improper communication 
with the See of Rome, which is called techni- 
cally the Regium Exequatur , — should be taken. 

He thinks too, that the authority of the See of 
Rome should be procured before it can be taken 
satisfactorily. Now I will prove to him, from 
a document which he admits to be authentic, 
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that this security, by this authority, he canno 
have. I hold in my hand the letter from Car- 
dinal Litta, the official organ of the See o 
Rome, to Doctor Poynter, of the 26th of April 
1815, from which 1 will read the following ex 
tract s — “ As for the examination of rescripts t< 
which I have alluded above, or what is callec 
the Regium Exequatur , it cannot be even mad 
a subject of negotiation ; for your lordship wel 
knows, that as such a practice must essential!' 
affect the free exercise of that supremacy b 
the Church, which has been given in trust b 
God, it would assuredly be criminal to perm 
or transfer it to any lay power ; and indeed sue 
a permission has never any where been granted; 
I ask, then, my noble friend, whether, with hi 
views upon the subject of securities, he sees th 
prospect ot an arrangement which will gi ve satis 
faction even to himself. It is true that, in plac 
of the securities required by the bill of 1813 
we have a substitute proposed, a new security 
as we are told, called Domestic Nomination 
This professes to be an arrangement which wi 
exclude foreign influence in the appointment o 
the Roman Catholic Prelates. Now 1 must ob 
serve, in the first place, that, in the bill of 1813 
it was not against foreign influence merely tha 
you attempted to guard. In that bill you de 
dared that it was “ lit and expedient” not meid} 
that the Roman Catholic Prelates should bi 
exempt from foreign influence, but that 44 thei 
loyalty and peaceable conduct should be ascer. 
tamed to the satisfaction of his Majesty.” Thi: 
new security, then fore, which you proffer, noi 
only falls far short of the security which, in 
1813, you declared to be “ lit and expedient,” 
but it is not even of the same character. But is 
it not extraordinary that this off* i should be 
called the offer ot something new, and, above 
all, should be so called by the hon. baronet, (Sir 
Henry Parnell,) who proposed it? The hon. ba- 
ronet has scarcely ever made a speech on this 
subject, without informing us that there is not 
at present any foreign interference whatever in 
the selection of the Roman Catholic Prelates, 
that their confirmation at Rome is a mere matter 
of form. He has told us, if I am not mistaken, 
that the Pope has interfered only once in the 
direct nomination of a Roman Catholic Prelate, 
since the Revolution ( 1688), and that we did 
not much benefit by tin selection which his 
Holiness on that solitary occasion was pleased 
to make. Now I can understand the hon. baro- 
net, if he will argue that, as there is no foreign 
influence, there is no necessity to guard against 
it; but I am utterly at a loss to comprehend him, 
when he, who denies that there exists any fo- 
reign interference, dwells with such satisfaction 
upon the value and novelty of an arrangement, 
which professes to exclude it, and thus obviate 
a danger which he does not believe to exist. 
Now, Sir, 1 wish to know by wliat authority 
even this security is offered, and I entreat the 
attention of the House to this point. This offer 
professes to be made by the Roman Catholic 
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Prelates. Not one word has yet been uttered 
from which we can infer that tne See of Rome 
has sanctioned the offer ; yet, without the con- 
sent of the See of Rome, it cannot, I presume, 
be accomplished. I infer this from the resolu- 
tions of the Roman Catholic Bishops on two 
occasions. In 1812, they resolved, “ that as 
we are at present precluded from any inter- 
course with our supreme Pastor, we feel our- 
selvei utterly incompetent to propose or agree 
to any change in the long-established mode of 
appointing Irish Roman Catholic Bishops*” 
-And in 18 13, when referring to the ecclesiastical 
arrangements contained in the bill of that year, 
they resolved that 44 it would be impossible for 
us to assent to them, without incurring the guilt 
of schism— inasmuch as they might, if carried 
into effect, invade the spiritual jurisdiction of 
our supreme Pastor, and alter an important point 
of our discipline : for which alteration his con- 
currence would, upon Catholic principles, be in- 
dispensably necessary.” Now, does not do- 
mestic nomination, if it affects any thing, in- 
vade the spiritual jurisdiction of the See of 
Rome ? and if the concurrence of the See of 
Rome is, on Catholic principles, indispensably 
necessary, why are we not informed whether 
that concurrence his been obtained or not? 
After wlr t passed on the subject of the veto, it 
is right that there should be no misunderstanding 
on this point. Remember that, in 1799, the 
Roman Catholic Pi elates resolved, that “such 
inteiference of Government, as may enable it 
to be satisfied of the loyalty of the person ap- 
pointed, is just, and ought to be agreed to.” 
Remember that, in 1808, a right hon. gentleman 
(Mr. Ponsonby) thought himself authorized by 
Dr. Milnei , to accede to the veto on the part 
of the Roman Catholic Prelates of Ireland ; and 
now, notwithstanding the resolution of 1799, 
md the suppos. d authority of 1808, the veto is 
denounced as utterly incompatible with the 
tenets of the Catholic Church, and subversive of 
he religion itself. I ask not with whom this 
mistake originated, 1 stop not to criminate, I 
only notice the fact, to sheu that a serious mis- 
understanding has more than once arisen, and 
hat we ought to guard against its recurrence, 
ask, then, whether the Pop has sanctioned this 
rffer of domestic nomination ? I ask it with more 
arnestness, because I have seen a document 
>ublished, apparently by authority, from which 
t docs not seem clear that this sanction had 
x?cn given. A correspondence has been pub- 
shed between Mr. Hayes, a Roman Catholic 
Pr iest, deputed to Rome, and Cardinal Litta, in 
hich Mr. Hayes puts to the Cardinal the follow- 
ng question s 44 Whether that mode which 
in order to remove every groundless fear* of any 
•ossible abuse, by which the pontifical authority 
night interfere, which' never will happen, in . 
he civil concerns of the kingdom) is proposed 
. Government by the Catholics, namely, that 
he clergy or bisnops, or rather both jointly, 
hould nominate the candidates, and which is 
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therefore called domestic nomination, seems 
subject to meet with any difficulty on the part 
of the Holy See To this the Cardinal re- 
plies : u Finally, as to what is now annexed in 
your letter, touching what is called domestic 
nomination, I do not perfectly understand what 
this term is meant to signify. An explanation 
therefore seems requisite before any definite re- 
ply can be given.” 'This correspondence took 
place so late as October, 1816. Whether the 
explanation has been given, and the definite 
reply received, I know not, but it is fit that some 
information upon die point should be afforded to 
the^ House, before it is called upon to accept of 
this domestic nomination as a full security for 
the piesent Protestant Constitution. I must 
now advert to the extraoidinajy speech of my 
right hon. friend (Mr. Yoike). I listened to 
him with the firmest conviction of his sincerity, 
with the highest respect for his charactei, and 
with no small admiration at the singular project 
which it is his intention to launch forth upon 
that boundless sea, on which we are invitea to 
embaik. Let us see what prospect theie is for 
him also of a satisfactory arrangement. If I 
understand him, he will, in the Committee, pro- 
pose a bill, containing provisions, regulating 
the election of Roman Catholic Bishops, not 
merely providing for domestic nomination, but 
enacting the precise mode in which that nomi- 
nation shall be effected. In order that foreign 
influence may be altogether excluded, he will 
place the Popedom, so far as Ireland is con- 
cerned, in commission as it were, and a board 
composed of the four Roman Catholic Arch- 
bishops, is to possess that spiritual jurisdiction 
in Ireland, which is at present exercised by the 
Pope. And this bill, when it shall have received 
the assent of the Legislature, is to have its ope- 
ration suspended until the acquiescence of the 
Pope shall have been obtained. Of all the pro- 
positions that have ever been made, objectionable 
m principle, or dangerous as prt rodents, this is 
the most objectionable and dangerous. What, 
Sir, will you make the operation of a solemn act 
of the King, Lords, and Commons, of this king- 
dom, contingent on the acquiescence of the 
Pope? Will you in the very act v'hich pio- 
fesses to exclude for ev^r the influence of the 
Pope, recognize and establish that influence so 
far as to erect it into a fourth estate ? Will you 
deal so harshly and unjustly by the Catholic as 
to admit by so solemn an act the policy and 
justice of concession, and then withhold it from 
him for ever ; not for any fault of his, but be- 
cause an aspiring and uni eason able Pope shall 
refuse* the terms which Parliament proposes, 
and which the Irish Roman Catholics may be 
willing to accept. I have, Sir, hitherto been 
addressing myself to those who are of’ opinion 
that it is practicable to accompany the proposed 
concessions with such securities as shall effec- 
tually guard the Constitution of this country 
from Ganger. I must confess, however, that in 
their number I am not included. I have heard 
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of no securities, nor can I devise any, which 
will allay the apprehensions I entertain. I will 
now state my own view of this question ; and, 
as my noble friend has particularly applied his 
reasoning to the state of Ireland, and to the 
manner m which that country will be affected 
by the success of this motion, I will now follow 
his example, and coniine myself within the 
limits which he has chosen. The question 
which we have to determine, is this : whether 
it be advisable to continue the present system of 
laws affecting the Roman Catholics, under which 
Ireland has been governed since the year 1793, 
or whether we shall substitute some new system 
in its place? It is not, whether we shall remove 
certain inconsistencies and anomalies which are 
pointed out in the existing laws : but whether 
we shall substitute, in the place of the present, 
almost a new form of Government. The gen- 
tlemen opposite dwell upon these inconsisten- 
cies, they tauntingly ask why a Roman Catholic 
may hold the commission of the peace in Iie- 
land, and is not qualified to hold it in England ? 
why he may hold a certain rank in the army in 
Ireland, anci yet must forfeit that rank on his 
arrival in England ? But the remedy they pio- 
pose is not to remove the inconsistencies they 
complain of, not to put the Roman Catholics 
of the two countries on an equal footing in these 
respects, but to confer on all the right of sitting 
in Parliament, and every capacity for office and 
political power. When the clause of the bill of 
1813, which admitted the Roman Catholics to 
Parliament, was negatived in the Committee, 
the bill was withdrawn altogether, and we were 
told that, divested of this clause, it was a mea- 
sure of relief neither benefiting the Piotestant 
Parliament to grant, nor the Catholic commu- 
nity to receive. 1 am warranted, therefore, in 
arguing, that we are now discussing the respec- 
tive merits of two systems for the government 
of a gri at country; Now, I say, that it is im- 
possible to decide on the merits of any such 
systems, without refeience to the histoiy, the 
state of v cicty, and all the political and moral 
relations of the country for which they are in- 
tended. When J heai that an equality of poli- 
tical privileges has existed in Hungary, or that 
the Roman Catholics in Canada have the same 
capacities with Protestants, I must first inquire 
whether the si f nation of Uungai y, or the situa- 
tion of a distant North American colony, cor- 
responds with the situation of Ireland. My right 
hon. friend, (Mr. Canning), informed us, that in 
a department of France, the department of the 
Gironde, the professors of the two religions were 
on the same footing as to political privileges, 
that they lived in harmony together, and 
thence he draws this inference, that a similar 
participation of power in Ireland will pioduce 
the same harmony. But can I infer, that be- 
cause in a province of France, where the vast 
majority of the population are Roman Catholics, 
where tne established religion is Roman Catho- 
lic, it has been there found practicable to admit 
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.ill classes to equal privileges ; that, therefore, as 
a matter of course, the same measures are advis 
able when applied to a great kingdom whcreii 
the vast majority are Roman Catholics, anc 
where the religion of that majority is not, am 
must not be the religion of the State ? I repeat, 
then, that I must consider the internal state and 
political relations of the country, for which I arc 
about to legislate, before I can determine v whai 
is likely to be the result of legislation. JUt us. 
Sir, then consider the state of Ireland ; Jet us 
K'colfcct that Ireland is a country separated b 
nature fiom that to which she is united by law— 
:i count! y having once had an independent ex 
istence — having within twenty years bad an in 
dependent legislature — having still her separato 
courts of justice, and distinct departments of ex 
ixutive government. In that country there exisi 
two religious establishments, two co-extcnsive 
hierarchies, the one sedulously affecting, thi 
other legally possessing, the same dignities, ti- 
tles, and spiritual authorities ; the latter super- 
intending the religious concerns of the great ma- 
jority of the people, not endowed, indeed, noi 
encouraged, by the State, but exercising over tin 
minds of its adherents, from the very nature o 
its doettines and the solemnity of its ceremonies, 
an almost unbounded influence ; the other, the 
Chuich of the minority, splendidly endowed no 
doubt, but endowed with the temporalities which 
once belonged to its excluded but aspiring rival 
Recollect under what circumstances the transfer 
of these temporalities took place — recollect that 
in Ireland there was, in fact, no reformation 
there was no conversion of the mass of the peo- 
ple fiom one religious creed to another — no 
com iction brought home to their minds of the 
crroi s or abuses of their ancient Church ; at- 
tempts were made to effect that conversion by 
other means, and they failed, and have leit the 
n itural consequences of such attempts, irritation 
and hostility. You assert that we have misruled 
Is eland, ana you argue that we must adopt the 
policy you lecommend because we have misruled 
her. Without discussing the truth of that asser- 
tion, I deny the force of that argument. We 
may regret this misrule, and its consequences ; 
but what we liavc to determine is this — ciicum- 
stanccd as Ireland now is, by what course of 
policy shall we best promote tne interests of the 
empire at large ? We lind Ireland, then, circum- 
stanced as I have described, united by an invio- 
lable compact to Great Britain ; and we find it 
an essential article of that compact, that the Pro- 
testant religion, the religion of the small mino- 
rity (in point of number) shall be the established 
ana favoured religion of the State. We cannot 
make a constitution de novo ; it is needless to 
resolve what would be the best system of law 
under another state of circumstances. We must 
modify and adapt our theories to the conditions 
of that national compact which we cannot in- 
fringe ; and to that state of national establish- 
ments, which no one proposes to alter. Sir, 
with respect to Ireland, \vc might originally 
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have pursued one or other of four lines of policy. 
We might have proscribed the religion of tne 
Roman Catholics, and reduced them by the 
severity of penal statutes, to a state of degrada- 
tion. This policy we have pursued, and, be the 
consequences what they may, I never can regret 
that it has been abandoned. To revert to this 
policy is impossible. We might have pursued a 
totally different course, have established the Ro- 
man Catholic religion as the religion of the State 
in Ireland, and have given every political privi- 
lege to its adherents. The adoption of this 
course is precluded, not merely by that solemn 
settlement, the Act of Union, but by the unani- 
mous sentiments of every member of every side 
of the House, which are pledged to preserve the 
Protestant as the established religion of the 
State, and to maintain an inseparable union of the 
Church of England and of Ireland. There re- 
main two other systems possible to be adopted 
in Ireland, and between these we must make 
our choice. The one is that on which we are 
acting at present, the other that which we are 
called on to substitute in its place. By the first 
we give every toleration to the faith or the ma- 
jority, but maintain that of the minority as the 
leligion of the State. We exclude the Roinaa 
Catholics from those offices which are imme- 
diately connected with the administration of, and 
may be said to constitute the Government of the 
country, admitting them, generally, to all other 
offices, privileges, and distinctions. It is pro- 
posed to replace this system by another, which 
shall equally piofess to maintain the religion of 
the minority as the established religion, but shall 
open to the Roman Catholics both Houses of Par- 
liament, and every office in Ireland, save the first 
executive office or the State, that of Lord Lieu- 
tenant. Now, Sir, it will be my purpqse to 
prove that the code of laws on which we are 
now acting is preferable to that which it is pro- 
posed to substitute in its room, more likely to 
preserve inviolate the union between the two 
countries, more likely to provide for the stabili- 
ty of the Protestant church establishment in Irc-^ 
land, and to ensure harmony between the Ro-* 
man Catholic and Protestant inhabitants of die 
country. In attempting to piove this, I will 
void, as far as possible, every topic which can 
end to inflame or even to give offence. I will 
not revive the memory of ancient struggles for 
ascendancy, and if any advantage to my argu- 
ment mignt be derived from dwelling on al- 
liances wherein power has been abused, or re- 
engeful feelings have been indulged, that ad- 
antage I cheerfully resign. 1 will not impute 
o the Roman Catholic Church any doctrines 
which are not avowed, and I will give to the 
>rofessor8 of that faith the full advantage of 
very disclaimer they have made. If the privileges 
•equired are to be conceded, I have no wish to 
essen the grace of concession ; if the hopes of 
he Roman Catholics shall be disappointed, that 
disappointment I will not aggravate. I will sup- 
ose the Roman Catholics of Ireland to have the 
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same feelings, to be influenced by the same mo- posed as a substitute contradicts the principle on 
tives, to act on the same principles with other which it professes to be founded. You propose 
men, and I affirm that almost every objection to open to the Catholics Parliament, and to in- 
which applies to that code of laws which you vest them with political power, to make them 
seek to abrogate, will apply, with equal force, to capable of acting in the highest offices of the 
that code by which you propose to replace it ; State, and of being the responsible advisers of 
that there will be greater anomalies and incon- the Crown. You tell us, that the Homan Catho- 
sistencics in the latter, and a moral certainty that lies of Ireland are advancing in wealth and edu- 
the arrangement you seek to make will be less cation, and that, as you remove the disabilities 
conclusive and satisfactory than that which you under which they labour, their advance will be 
have made. Let us examine the objections to the more rapid, and they will become more in- 
the present laws. Do not suppose that I think fluential in the State. Do you then mean, bond 
they constitute, in the abstract, and without re- fide, to give them in Ireland, the practical advan- 
lation to the state of society for which they arc I tages of the eligibility you propose to confer 
intended, a perfect system, or that I rejoice in I upon them ? Do you mean to give them that 
the exclusions and disabilities which they induce, fair proportion of political power, to which their 
I regret that they are necessary, but I firmly be- numbers, wealth, talents, and education, will en- 
lieve you cannot alter them, in any essential title them ? If you do, can you believe that they 
point, for the better. It is objected, in the first will, or can, remain contented with the limits 
place, that, as we have admitted the Roman Ca- which you assign to them ? Do you think th.it 
tholics to die elective franchise, and as we have when they constitute as they must do, not this 
thus placed substantial power in the hands of the j year, or the next, but in the natural, and, theie- 
democracy, it is absurd to withhold the higher ] fore, certain order of things, by far the most 
privileges — office, and seats in Parliament from i powerful body in Ireland — the body, most con- 
the aristocracy. Now, I must observe, that ob- trolling, and directing the government of it — Do 
jections of this kind shew how cautious we ' you think, I say, that they will view with satis- 
ahould be in making further concessions. When faction the state of your cnurch, or of their own ? 
die elective fianchise was sought for, it was not Do you think that, if they are constituted like 
then foreseen, at least it was not argued, that die other men, if they have organs, senses, affections, 
capacity for political office must necessarily fol- passions, like yourselves — if they are, as no 
low. f Air . Ponsonby dissented .) Sir, Mr. Burke, doubt they are, sincere and zealous professors of 
that most anxious advocate of the Roman Ca- that religious faith to which they belong — if they 
tholic claims, did not so argue : after observing believe your u intrusive Church” to haveusurp- 
that the Constitution is not made for general pro- ed the temporalities which it possesses, do you 
scription, he states that there is a clear distinc- think that they will not aspire to the re-establish- 
don between a franchise and an office, and the ment of their own Church in all its aficient splen- 
capacity for one and die capacity for the other, dour ? Is it unnatural that they should ? It I 
He says that franchises belong tn the subject, as argue even from my own feelings, if I place my- 
a subject, and not as a member of the governing self in their situation, I answer that it is not. 
part of die State ; and that the Test Acts, while May I not then, without throwing any caiumni- 
they left the privilege of sitting and voting, ex- ous imputation upon any Roman Catholic, with- 
cluded die Protestant Dissentus from civil and out proclaiming (and grossly should I injure 
military offices, lie adds, that he does not men- diem if I did) such men as Lord Fingal or Lord 
don this as approving the distinction, but as es- Goir.vinstown, to be disaffected and disloyal. — 
tablishing the fact that such a distinction has May I not, arguing from the motives by winch 
been made by the Legislature. But, Sir, I sec man is actuated, fioin the feelings which nature 
no inconsistency in admitting the Catholics to inspires may I not question the policy of admit- 
an influence in the State, which die possession ting those who must have views hostile to the 
of property usually confers, and in requiring at religious establishments of the State, to the cap.i- 
the same time that this influence should be exer- city of legislating for tne interests of those esta- 
cised through a medium not hostile to the reli- blishmcnts, and the power of directing the Go- 
gion ot the State. 1 see no inconsistency in per- vernment of which those establishments form so 
mitting the Roman Catholics to choose the re- essential a part ? Sir, the history of Scotland is 
presentatives and advocates of their interests; referred to as proving the policy ot granting 
but in taking at the same lime a security that those privileges which we are now called on to 
those iep/<- ientatives, warmly as they may es- grant, and though I r ject it as affording any 
pouse theif cause, shall have no religious bias in precedent at ail analogous to the present case of 
their own minds against a Protestant Govern- Ireland, I cannot help feeling that it may be, at 
ment in Chut ch and State. Again, Sir, we are some future time, with gi eat force, appealed to 
told that we cannot stop where we are: I an- in favour of the establishment of the Roman Ca- 
swer, that we aie moie likely to stop where tholic religion in Ireland. What was the policy 
we are, than we shall be if we advance to the towards Scotland ? After vain attempts to im- 
point to which we aie invited. We are told pose on the people a foim of religious v/ouship 
that the present s', stem proceeds upon no pan- against which they revolted, you abandoned 
ciple; I answer, tfi.it the system which is pro- these attempts, and established, permanently and 
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inviolably, the Presbyterian church, its doctrine, 
discipline, and government. Scotland with her 
Presbyterian Church, has been united to England 
with her episcopal Church : all jealousies are bu- 
ried in oblivion, and the political union is com- 
plete. And shall we not near, at no distant pe- 
riod, appeals to the case of Scotland not to prove 
the policy of conferring mere civil privileges, but 
to shew tliat the union of countries with differ- 
ent religious establishments may lead to the hap- 
piest results. " Carry, then,” we shall be told, 
“ a principle sanctioned by re^on and experi- 
ence to its full accomplishment ; establish every 
where the religion of the majority as the religion 
of the State, and unite in one consistent frame of 
government — Pjotestant England, Presbyterian 
Scotland, and Catholic Ireland.” But not being 
yet piepared to go so far, we are for the present 
assured, that the numbers of Roman Catholics 
who will be leturned to Parliament will be very 
limited. “ True, there may be danger, but then 
it will not be very great ! You will not have 
more than ten Roman Catholics in the House of 
Commons, and ten Roman Catholics cannot 
overturn your establishment!” And are these 
the clumsy secui ities which arc offered to us ? 
Thesey so little in unison with the spirit of that 
Constitution which we profess to maintain, but 
which in tiuth we are about to abandon ? If the 
Roman Catholics entertain no principles and no 
views hostile to the establishments of die State, 
admit them to privilege without reference to the 
number to be admitted ; if they entertain such, 
exclude them, not because their numbers will be 
limited, but fairly and openly, because you can- 
not confide in them. We are told again that the 
Roman Catholics will only be qualified for office, 
that they will only have eligibility, and that the 
Crown may still, if it think fit, continue the ex- 
clusion. Sir, if the Pailiament confers eligibility 
on the Roman Catholics, the Crown ought not 
to exclude them from a just pioportion of power: 
the exclusion will be ten times more mortifying 
than their present disqualification ; it will be so, 
because it will be attributed to caprice, to unjust 
preft'i ence, to unfair suspicion. If it be unsafe to 
admit the Roman Catholics to a share in the Go- 
vernment proportionate to their numbers and in- 
fluence in the State, all the branches of the Le- 

S ’slature ought to share in the odium of disqua- 
ying them ; it ought not to be transfeirea to 
one branch exclusively — to that blanch, too, 
which is to continue unchangeably PiOtestant — 
to tiiat blanch which will be the more liable on 
that very account to the suspicion of picjudice 
and partiality, instead of being, as the Constitu- 
tion intends it to be, the fountain of all grace and 
lavour. But we are told diat these concessions 
are to tranquillize Ireland; we aie told that the 
mass of the people are in a state of irritation, and 
that nothing but Catholic emancipation can allay 
it : but we aie not told what this emancipation 
is to effect with icspcct to the mass of the peo- 
ple ? Do you confer any direct and immediate 
benefit upon the lower ordeis? You argue, in- 
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deed, that the ultimate effects of emancipation 
will be to ameliorate their condition, to raise up 
new classes in society, and to unite the lower 
and upper orders by gradations which are now 
wanting. Will the peasant understand this? 
Will he feel any immediate benefit ? Will he re- 
ceive any practical proof that his condition is 
improved? Will he be less subject to the in- 
fluence of that most powerful body, the Roman 
Catholic Clergy ? And reflect how that body 
is affected by what you call Catholic emancipa- 
tion. You confer certain privileges — substantia! 
benefits perhaps — on the Aristocracy and the 
Bar : but you confer none on the Clergy : you 
do not even leave them as you find diem : you 
concede to the Laity, but you accompany these 
concessions with regulations and restrictions, 
bearing exclusively on the Clergy; on diat 
body whose influence is all-poweitul, and who, 
of all classes, must naturally view your establish- 
ments with the greatest jealousy and hostility. 
And then, the connection between the mass of 
the People and the Clergy remaining the same, 
—the People receiving no immediate advantage, 
nor prospective advantage which they can com- 
prehend, and the Clergy being subjected to re- 
strictions against which they vehemendy pro- 
test ; can we flatter ourselves that the predictions 
of tranquillity and concord are likely to be veri- 
fied ? I am aware that in my argument, I have been 
assuming that the measure which is to be proposed, 
in the event of our going into die committee, will 
resemble the measure which was proposed in die 
year 1813. Iam at liberty to assume it, at least 
from the speech of my noble friend, if not from 
the silence, with respect to any different mea- 
sure, of those who preceded him : I cannot for- 
get, too, that very able men were employed in 
framing the bill of 1813, and that it was the 
subject of the gravest deliberation; I cannot 
therefore presume that any better or more palat- 
able measure will be now offeied for our adop- 
tion. As new securities, however, are talked 
of, let us put aside all the piovisions of die bill 
of 1813, which regard securities, juid refer to 
those only by which privilege and capacity 
weic conferred. With all due respect for the 
audioi s of this Bill, I must declaie that it ap- 
pears to me moie replete with absurdities and 
inconsistencies than the laws which are now in 
foice; and I consider it a most useful and in- 
sti uctivc document, to prove how difficult it is 
for the ablest men to improve the Constitution, 
and how cautious we should be in attempting to 
innovate on so sacred a subject. Let us examine 
a little into the manner in which this bill was 
framed. The preamble of it recites that die 
Piotestant Episcopal Church of England and 
Ireland is established permanently and inviolably; 
it then admits that the Protestant Episcopal 
Church forms an essential pait of our free Con- 
stitution, and pi ays that certain provisions may 
be made with a view to put an end to all religi- 
ous jealousies between his Majesty’s subjects, 
and to bind them in all times to come by the 
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same privileges and (observe) by the same in- 
terests in defence of their common Government. 
The same interests !— you confirm the Protes- 
tant establishment as an essential part of the 
Government, and then assume that the Protes- 
tant and tire Roman Catholic will have the same 
interests in maintaining that Govei nment ! You 
may declaim qp you will, and make what pre- 
ambles you please, but the force of nature and 
the spirit of religion aie opposed to you, they 
contradict your preambles, and confute your 
declamation. The bill then proceeds to admit 
the Roman Catholic to Parliament, and" how 
does it provide for his admission ? It leaves 
the oaths which are to be taken by the Protes- 
tant Member the same as it founa them. He 
is still to advance to the table, and to take oaths 
disclaiming, as pernicious and damnable, doc- 
trines which are imputed by implication to his 
Roman Catholic Colleague ; and he is not mere- 
ly to disavow these political doctrines, but he 
is to abjure certain spiritual tenets of the Catho- 
lic faith as superstitious and idolatrous. Having 
heard the disclaimer of the Protestant, the 
Roman Catholic Member will then advance, 
and an oath is to be administered to him, which 
(as has been well said) looks more like a bill of 
indictment against him than an oath which is to 
qualify him for the exercise of the highest privi- 
leges and most sacred duties. He is required to 
renounce a6 unchristian and impious the worst 
principles and doctrines that his most bigotted 
enemies in any age have imputed to him. Why 
do you call upon him to renounce such doc- 
trines ? Do you suspect that he entertains them ? 
If you do, you should disqualify him, not from 
being a member of Parliament, but from being a 
member of society ; if you do not, why do you 
humiliate him by requiring a disclaimer ? Oh, 
but he must disclaim them, however unjustly 
imputed to him, to satisfy the scruples and the 
prejudices of Protestants. — And is this your 
final and satiafacto; y arrangement \ — Is tins your 
plan for burying in oblivion religious animosities, 
and binding the Protestant and the Catholic by 
an identity of privileges and inteiests? Then 
comes the clause admitting the Roman Catholic 
to office, quickly followed by the proviso, that 
from the first political office in Ireland — from 
the first legal office in England, the Catholic 
must still remain excluded: you differ then 
only with us in degree. You tell us that wc have 
conferred substantial power on the Catholic, but 
subject him to mere mortifying exclusions, that 
serve but to irritate and annoy him ; — that we 
have broken the chain which bound him, but still 
reserve some useless links of that chain to remind 
him of his former servitude. But you your- 
selves retain some of those links, tfewer indeed 
in number, but just as offensive as a memento of 
degradation, and as a proof that the equality of 
privilege and the identity of inteiest is not esta- 
blished. And when you dwell, and with jus* 
rice, upon the rank, and the station, and the 
character of Lord Pings), let me ask you how, 
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consistently with your principle, can you close 
against him for ever the fiist executive office of 
his native land, the only one, perhaps, to 
which he could aspire ? He may represent his 
Sovereign in Jamaica or in Canada, — he may 
exercise in distant colonies all the functions oi 
Sovereignty in Church and State, — but in Ireland 
he cAnnot represent him, — in Ireland the souice 
from which grace, and mercy, and favour How, 
is still to continue Pi olestant, exclusively and 
for ever. But, though you must have a Protes- 
tant Lord-Lieutenant, you may hate a Roman 
Catholic Secretary : his friend, his adviser, Ins 
representative in Parliament, may be a Roman 
Catholic. Sir, those who know any thing of 
the relation in which those two offices stand, 
must know how desirable it is, even on public 
grounds, that something more than meie cold 
official confidence, something partaking of per- 
sonal esteem and mutual attachment should sub- 
sist between those who fill them : — and if you 
will look through this bill you will discover, 
that, if this faithful servant and friend of the 
Lord-Lieutenant shall presume, in some hour of 
careless confidence, to advise him in the appoint- 
ment of any ecclesiastical, nay even any lay, 
office or preferment in the Piotestanl Chuich of 
Ireland, the Secretaiy. shall — (obseive the cau- 
tious provisions against danger)— he shall, being 
convicted by due course of law, be deemed 
guilty of a high misdemeanour, and disqualified 
for ever from public service ! And this is the 
bill which is to lemovc anomalies, to establish 
some perfect system of Government, some final 
and satisfactory arrangement, to bury in obli- 
vion, in all time to come, religious anynositics ! 
Then, again, the Crown is to remain Protestant, 
but the adviser of the Crown may be Roman 
Catholic. You confirm in the bill the exclusion 
of the Roman Catholic from the Crown,— -fiom 
that branch of the legislature fiom which he 
was moat recently excluded by law, — fiom that 
high office from which he is excluded, not by 
the indi.ect operation of an oath, as is thy 
case in other offices, but distinctly because he is 
a Roman Catholic* The irresponsible head of 
the executive government must be a Protestant, 
but his i < sponsible Ministei, his Secretary of 
State, may be a Roman Catholic. You expose 
the successor to the Crown to be educated 
under the guidance of Roman Catholic Ministers; 
and if he, from sinceie convi tion, shall confoim 
to the religion of those whom you have given 
to him as confidential and responsible advisers , 
you subject him for ever to the foifciture of his 
inheritance. In all this I can see nothing that 
can lead to harmony, — nothing that can consti- 
tute a final and satisfactory settlement— nothing 
but a wild and irrcconcileable conuadiction of 
principles. Sir, I will now conclude. I am 
grateful to the House for the attention with 
which they have heard me. Let me entreat 
them to pause bofore they take the first step to- 
wards a radical alteration in the Constitution of 
their countiy,and to reflect how difficult it is 
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to predict the consequences of much less impor- 
tant alterations. It is observed, Sir, by Mr. 
llume, when speaking of the reigns of James 
the First and his successor, that religious spirit, 
when it mingles with the spirit of faction, con- 
tains in it something supernatural ; and that, in 
its operations upon society, effects correspond 
less to their known causes than in any other cir- 
cumstance of Government. And this, says he, 
while it constitutes some apology for those who, 
having interfered in religious matters, are dis- 
appointed of the expected event, imposes at 
the same* time a grievous responsibility on all 
who lightly innovate in so delicate an article. 
.This reflection, says he, is confirmed by all 
history ; — and may it be a warning to us how 
we proceed to unsettle that which we j/ind 
established. Let us recollect, that, under the 
Constitution which we have derived from our 
ancestors, we have enjoyed more liberty, we 
have atquiied moio glory, we possess moie 
character and power, tnan has hitherto fallen to 
the lot of any other country on the globe ; and, 
it there be any man yet undecided on this ques- 
tion, I entreat him that he will give the benefit 
of his doubt to the existing ordei of things, and 
that, before he gives his vote to a measure, of 
the consequences of which he is at least uncer- 
tain, he will weigh die substantial blessings 
which lie knows to have been derived from die 
Government that //, against all the speculative 
advantages which he is promised from the 
( Government diat is to be. 

Lord Castlereagh rose to explain, but the 
cheers which foilowtd the speech of die right 
hon. gentleman who had just *sat down rendered 
it impossible to collect what the noble lord said. 

Sir H. Parnell then rose, but the continuance 
of the cheers, and cries of question, prevented 
him from being hcaid. 

General Mathenu rose, and, as soon as order 
was restored, he obsei v ed, that he felt himself 
more particularly called upon to present himself 
to the House in consequence of the tiiumphant 
manner in which the right honourable gcntle- 
man had asked, whether any pei son thei e was 
authorized by the Pope to say, that his Holiness 
would v consent to domestic nomination? He 
(General M.) did not mean to state, that he w^s 
directly authorized by the Pope to say this {a 
laugh) ; but he had every reason to believe that 
there was a document in this country to diat 
effect. 

Mr. Canning said, it was not his intendon to 
detain the House for many minutes from that 
vote which was so loudly and generally called 
for. He could not, however, give a silent vote 
on this important question, without declaring 
what he had uniformly thought of it ; and he was 
the more anxious to do this after the very able 
speech of the right hon. gent. — a speech which 
appeared to comprise every ai gument on that side 
of the question, in the most luminous point of view 
in which the subject was capable of being 
treated. The result, however, of his reasonings 
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appeared to be only this— -that we were in a 
state of extreme difficulty. The practical ques- 
tion for the House to decide was — whether, 
by going as far as we could consistently go, we 
could purchase the removal Of those inconvenieo- 
cies whigh now existed, without hazard to our 
establishment ? If Jie thought that any danger 
co&ld be introduced, for which actual securities 
were not provided, he should agree with the 
right hon. gentleman, that we ought to pause 
where we are; but, being in his conscience 
satisfied, that we might go safely to the extent 
of the measure now proposed, he should certainly 
give his support to this motion. The bill of 1813 
was rejected on the first clause — namely, the ad- 
mission of Catholic* to Parliament ; but he be- 
lieved that the members of that body might be 
safely admitted, and he hoped that, as soon as op- 
portunity offered, the House would see among 
them professors of the Roman Catholic religion. 
Of those who must be chosen as represen- 
tatives of the people there would be pei sons of 
property ; and what evil could result from the 
admission into that House of such persons, who 
were only excluded by that faith which none of 
us called on them to forego ? There might be 
persons of another character, who now seek to 
inflame the passions of the people merely for the 
mischief they could do ; but to open to them 
the doors of the House of Commons would be to 
nullify those mischiefs. If the Catholics possessed 
considerable abilities, why should we deprive 
ourselves of such eminent advantages ? The true 
extinction of the mischiefs which the exercise 
of such acquirements was now calculated to pro- 
duce, would be found m their admission to that 
House; there they would bi met by equal 
ability, and the friends of the Constitution would 
be able to cope with them. If the tact j eally 
was, (horn what causes arising he would not 
discuss,) that we had a perpetual spring ot con- 
tention in Ireland, there was eveiy piobability 
that the discontent would be allayed, by con- 
enting to do whatever we could to satisfy 
reasonable claims. He was not deterred by the 
apprehension that we could not do all : we must 
do what we could, not with a view to theoretical 
p *t h etion, but for the sake of practical improve- 
ment. lie knew not how we were beforehand 
o obtain ike assurance, that whatever we might 
Jo would be satisuctouly received ; and as to 
expecting complete satisfaction, tell not him 
ivlut the Catholics would accept ; foi whether 
t were with more or less ot gratitude, Parlia- 
ment would giant the boon with its own con- 
ditions, and it was not for any isolated persons 
.o object to it. Wo ought not to be deterred, 
from a feeling of what might be approved by a 
part of the people, which, if it were good at all, 
must be good for the whole. (Hear,) Whether 
the Roman Catholic prelates of Ireland should be 
nominated in one way or other, could not be 
matter of previous negotiation. He confessed, 
that if he thought thegreat object ot conciliation 
ought to be accomplished, lie cared not on 
Kk 
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which side the advance began ; whether it wcie 
the submission of the Catholics to Pailiantent in 
the first instance, or the benevolence of Parlia- 
ment which excited the gratitude of the Catho- 
lics: he cared not from what point the circle 
began to be drawn. Satisfied he was that, by 
adopting the present proposition, much would be 
done to quiet the iriitation of the people of 
Ireland, and to take away fiom those who 
wished to do mischief die means of doing it. 
It was in this view, therefoie, that he was 
anxious they should go into a committee. 
He was not, he icpeatcri, detcind by the ob- 
jection that there might be differences of opinion. 
Tiue it was that, m lb 13, when the mattei 
failed, it was received with much discontent; 
but it was lost by a majority of only four, iu on< 
of die fullest Houses ever lemembered. Il< 
had then given way on a single point ; but h< 
was not quite \sure, after the expei ience of that 
failure, that if he could not obtain all, it would 
be wise, on another occasion, to throw’ away 
all. ( Hear , hear .) But if this failure had pro- 
duced discontent, it had been also received 
with approbation; and wheie was it received 
with discontent, and where with approbation? 
With approbation at Rome, and discontent in 
Ireland. At Rome they thought it was car- 
ried ; in Ireland they knew it had failed. 'I he 
continuance of his belief was, that, in spite 
of the impossibility of arriving at perfection, 
it was their duty to go as far as they could ; and, 
therefore, he should cxpict the House to go 
into a committee, without being deterred by ills' 
apprehension of not being able to devise an\ 
thing more perfect. ( Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Grattan rose amidst loud and repeated 
dies of question. He would now beg leave to 
avail himself, late as the hour was, and impa- 
tient as the House appealed to be, of the right 
which he had resei ved to himself of replying to 
the principal arguments which had been urged 
•gainst the appointment of a > omnutte<\ And 
hi st, with regai d to security, > nu\ % lid the 
right hon. gentleman) command \our own secu- 
rities. You can command the security of do- 
mestic nomination, and demand a check on the 
Papal power. As to the expectation of giving 
complete satisfaction to every person, you are 
to legislate upon the principle of saving the 
country, without accommodating any particular 
set of men. If the idea of this House is to set \ e, 
depend upon it you will ultimately satisfy , 
(Hear, hear, hear.) He did not know how it 
could be maintained, that this was a Protestant 
Constitution. Originally the Constitution was 
Catholic : it was formed by Catholics ; all the 
best laws to which the people owed their rights 
and liberties were the work of Catholics. The 
Bill of Rights itself waa meicly a declaratory law 
of the privi leges obtained by Catholic ancestors; 
and, therefore, we could not contend that it 
was not a Catholic Constitution. The Com- 
mons formed the third estate in the realm ; but 
they were chosen by Catholic as well as by Pro- 
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testunt electors. An hon. member had said, that, 
at the time of the Revolution, the exclusion of 
the Catholics was a fundamental principle of the 
Constitution. But the disabilities of which the 
Catholics complained were not imposed till after 
that pel iod. Some of them wei e enacted in the 
latter part of William's reign, and others in the 
reign of Anne. Now, what sort of an experi- 
ment was this ? It was an experiment to up- 
hold one religion by inflicting pains and penalties 
.on the professors of another. But, if we looki d 
a little farther, we should find, that the oath af- 
liTwaida administered was not an oath against 
the Catholic ldigion, but against the tempoiai 
power of the Pope. In oidei to shew that lit* 
did not miotate the fact, the right lion, gentle- 
tr 41 »eid the preamble of the act of Parliament 
m v. Inch tins principle is recognised. In 17 93, 
tlieBntiih Pailiamcnt expressly declared, that 
the oath of the Catholics was not intended as a 
fundament il oath, bat was only meant to opeiate 
ag unst thom? who paid obedience to the tem- 
poral power of the Pope — that it was, in fact, a 
dogna — rnd that the oath of allegiance had 
been substituted in its place. It appeared, 
hv a passage in the journals of the House of 
Louis, that a motion for a committee to con- 
sider whether this oath was fundamental or not, 
was negatived by a great majority. Here, 
tin n, w as the opinion of the House of Loids, 
n»J of our own Parliament, against the funda- 
nu ntality of the oath ; and could we now say 
to Ireland, the Revolution is in your face — we 
cannot get ovei the fundamental oath ? He 
muJi infer iiom ill this, that the Protestant* 
cojld not piesviibe for an exclusive title to 
the Constitution. The common law gave ca- 
pacities to the Cathodes in common vriili other 
subjects: Pdilunietit, md.id, hid limited those 
capacities, but 1 -iigion uffoi tied no fair ground 
for such meaaoes. Religion, as far as it con- 
sisted of the sentiment i and opinions of an m. 
dividw.l, Pailiamem <*ould not limit; it was an 
inter *t ience betwee 1 God and man; he affirm- 
ed, thc.efoie, that religion ought not to disqualify 
any man iiom fitting m Parliament. It wan 
true, that religion might be so connected v/ith 
other s bjects as to afford oOme ground for ex- 
clusion from offices of State, it* wheic it migh t 
be the means ofliihcg tho 1 e offices with per- 
sons in subj -ction to a foreign Power. It was 
objectionable that cc»desL deal dignitaries here 
should be nominated b / a foreign State ; 
and on that giound the vao had been offered: 
but in the present instance that right was no 
lorgcr claimed, and domestic nomination was 
proposed as a security. The argument had 
ceased with the right, and yet we were urged 
to reject a security for our Church and State, 
in order to continue our monopoly of power. 
Still less was any argument to be grounded on 
the monstrous crimes imputed to the Catholic 
religion. The most respectable authorities had 
disclaimed the doctrine, that no faith was to 
be kept with heietics ; and as to moral atrocity. 
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the reasoning went to this— that the religion of 
Christendom is an abomination. Why, then, 
did we continue to tolerate it ? We must either 
give up our argument or our religion — or say, 
that the Christian religion exists only in England, 
Scotland, Sweden, and part of the North of Ire- 
land. With regard to any peculiar disaffection 
to the reigning family, it was absurd to suppose 
that a belief in tnin substantiation must necessa- 
rily produce disloyalty to the House of Bruns- 
wick. In 1791, the Irish Parliament put arms 
into the hands of the Catholics, and he would 
shew, from an act passed in that year, that the 
principle of admitting them to civil and military 
office i, had been expressly lecognized by the 
Legislatuie. He then ivadf a clause, which de- 
cl nvd, that “ it should be lawful for Papists 
to enjoy all civil and militaiy offices.” Here 
was a direct contradiction to those who pie- 
tencWl that it w«.s contraiy to the principles of 
oui Constitution to admit Catholics to political 
power. The law tint gave them the light 
of voting nt elections, was a farther proof that 
the u lo yalty lnd been ti usted. What right then 
was there to limit the capacities of the Roman 
Catholic ? The power, indeed, he acknowledged, 
but not the right. lie maintained, that a leli- 
gious belief was no proper disqualification of a 
man foi holding civil offices. The seven sacra - 
mints were no disqualification: transubstantia- 
tion vi as no disqualification. He would appeal 
to our generals and admiials: they would not 
impeach the loyalty of the Catholics, who had 
* bed their blood in defence of that vuy Consti- 
tution which, it was now said, they meant to 
undeimine. What if an individual had revived 
the 01 del of Jesuits ? Because the Pope thought 
ft to revive the Jesuits, would they say that 
Loid Fingal should be attainted ? No : and yet 
the ai'Miment of hon. gentlemen went farther, 
and \v'”ild in fact punish the whole body of 
C nl.oh > foi the crimes, i cal or supposed, of one 
in»n. Tlv* history of Ji eland had been appealed 
to, j f i.uii thing stiong arguments in favour of 
tb<' opponent* of this question. What was that 
luscciy? O' n orally, it was the tale of an un- 
happy piovince, lll-goveined, and cruelly mis- 
managed. If gentlemen would go back into the 
hi^ojv of Ireland, let them not go back to a 
period, when the oppressions of England made 
Ii eland retaliate: let them rather look back to 
the last foity years. Instead of pointing out — 
here such a man committed a muider, let them 
look at our battles, and say, u heie such a man 
fought nobly in defence of his country : here 
such a legiment stood fonvaid to maintain the 
British Constitution.” 

Without a sign his sword the I, rave man draws. 

And asks no omen but his» countiy’s cause. 

Gentlemen should be consistent : they affected 
to think it pait of their religiop to love thei 
enemies; but to love their friends they foanc 
too bitter a task. They were asked in, the prt* 
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sent case not to look upon their enemies as 
friends ; but only not to consider their friends as 
enemies. They might depend upon it, that if 
they repudiated the' Catholics without sufficient 
cause, they would be guilty of a crime j and 
they would soon see whether this policy did not 

f o to the destruction, not merely of the Catho- 
c religion, but of the Protestant also. Some 
had been pleased to piophesy about conse- 
quences, for the purpose of perpetuating disqua- 
lifications on their fellow subjects. {Noije and 
coughing,) “ I know (said the right hon. gen- 
tleman) I have tirei the House, and can easily 
imagine, that if I were in the place of some of 
the gentlemen opposite, I should be quite as 
impatient as they are ; but I have some little 
laim to their slight indulgence in my leply. 
Hear, hear.) I remember the observations of 
dr. Fox on the arguments concerning the dan- 
;ers of admitting a few Catholic members into 
he Legislature. Here is the very same case 
gain. It is a mere arithmetical proposition. 
Could a few Catholic members overturn the 
Constitution? It would be highly absuid to 
ay that they could do so, even if they de- 
sired it. The theologic il arguments are equally 
unavailing. The landed property in Inland 
s almost all in the hands of the Piotcstants. 
[t has been aigued stiangely, that the loo mem- 
bers returned for Ireland might be Catholics. 
But could they even then control more than 500 
members for Great Britain ? And vet they are, it 
ippears, to outvote both them .and the House of 
Lords ! and then they are to depose the King ! 
But do you think it fair and honest, on such ma- 
:hematics or arithmetic, to say that you will dis- 
qualify four millions of your fellow-subjects ? 
This great qu ( siion has been f»9 years under 
iiscussion. 'jlV noisoo which a wrong system 
has spjead, and the d mgers of it, have increased. 
Will any gentleman say, that the Protestants, 
or the English InJh, are now only a settle- 
ment, or a sort of Cvdony, to be defended by a 
! age army, which must be paid by the people 
Tver whom it is plactd. Aftei so many years* 
possession of the Parliament, of the power of 
making the laws, of the power of govern- 
ment, can the Piofstants in Ireland be only 
a settlement now ? What then have they and you 
been doing all this long time? Perhaps you 
have been doing little or nothing but giving sen- 
timents and toasts in honour of M a glorious me- 
mory,” and drinking “ success to his Majesty's 
arms by land and sea.” Is that what you pro- 
pose to continue ? Do not suppose that you can 
set up claims on the score of religion to trample 
on your countrymen. Do not say, after your 
long possession, and many opportunities, that 
you cannot appease troubles and discontents, 
when you have taken away liberties and privi- 
li res. Do not tell men wnom you have robbed 
or their liber f y — whom you have disqualified by 
your legislation, and taxed in every shape of 
human ci.dur.mce, that the fault is theirs, and 
Kk 2 
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not among their rulers. You are taught by God 
to love your enemy, but here you will not em- 
brace your friend. Such a system cannot last *, 
depend upon it, it cannot. If you continue to 
exclude the people from the State, they will 
attach themselves to that ancient connection of 
which you are so alarmed. The Catholic body 
have now no communion with the State ; they 
arc morbid and excluded ; and, on the other 
hand, the State is alive and vivacious. Then 
let a new order of things mark the times in 
which wc live, and let an immediate termination 
be put to clandestine intercourse between them 
and the See of Rome. Do not let us be deluded 
by your folly and your absurdity, nor let us be 
led to identify the Constitution or England with 
your political malversation of it. It is glorious, 
says a great orator of former times, for a man to 
endear himself to his country to perform noble 
services for her ; to be the object of her praise, 
her veneration, and her love : but it is odious, 
detestable, weak, and momentary, to be the object 
of her fear and hatred. Act wisely, liberally, and 
rationally, and your measures of redress must 
be attended with the most beneficial results. 
You may have, on some points, a populai out- 
cry to endure, but that outcry must ever be 
transient when it is raised against the true in- 
terests of the country. When I see Britain at 
the head of nations— when I contemplate her 
greatness, and the majesty of her empire, I am 
deeply astonished to see that majesty bending 
itself down into a contest with a set of puny 
theologians and angry bigots. Let me implore 
you, then, to put an end to these discussions, to 
stand before the eyes of Europe in the high and 
distinguished character to which you are en- 
titled, and to secure the independence and love 
of the nation, by admitting Roman Catholics to 
the freedom of the Constitution, and the rights 
and privileges of British subjects. 

The question was again loudly called for, and 
the House then divided— 

For the motion .... 221 

Against it 245 

Majority . . 24 
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meet with regard to the Catholics, and no idea 
was attempted to be held out by the latter, that 
they were not ready to submit to whatever 
provisions it might be deemed expedient to 
enact. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Monday, May J 2. 


The Lord Chancellor believed there was no 
instance in which the House had ordered a pe- 
tition to be printed, and therefore their lord- 
ships would pause before they introduced a new 
practice into their proceedings. The petition 
might be referred to by every noble lord, and 
undoubtedly the question to which it related, 
was of the utmost importance, affecting as it did 
the very vitals of the Constitution. 

The Rarl of Honoughmore obseiveri, that his 
nohle friend (Earl Grey) had fully explained his 
(Loid D.’s) sentiments and intentions; lie ’had 
no intention of introducing any measure respect- 
ing the veto. The petition or the general body 
of the Catholics of Ireland, which he had luid 
° the honour to present, humbly made a voluntai y 
offer of domestic nomination as a species of se- 
curity which would satisfy the Protestant Estab- 
lishment ; but the idea of making terms, or 
pioposing conditions, was altogether foreign to 
their intentions. It was, as his noble friend had 
observed, for the Legislature to enact, and for 
the Catholics to submit to its enactments. He 


Catholic Claims.] Earl Fitvwilliam pre- could not, however, help lamenting that the 
sented a petition from certain Catholics of War- noble and learned lord should, by anticipa- 
wickshire and Staffordshire, referring to a bill tion, have so completely condemned the Catlio- 
which they supposed to bo before Parliament jNic claims. 

respecting the veto, and praying that the privi- r Lord Kenyon was not aware that it was con- 
ieges they now enjoyed might not be abridged, trary to the practice of the House to print peti- 
His lordship stated, that the Catholics of the. tions, but bring so, he begged to withdraw his 
counties from whence the petition came, were motion. 

divided in opinion upon the subject to which it Lord Holland did not mean to oppose the 
referred. withdrawing the motion, but had it been put he 

Lord Kenyon moved, that the petition andsig- should have felt it his duty to vote against it, 
natures be printed, in order that the House might not on the ground of form, which appeared to 
know what it was the Catholics desired. him doubtful, but because it would be invidious 


Earl Grey regretted that the petition had been 
sent up, as it could answer no useful purpose 
He had hitherto had th^ honour of being entrust- 
ed with the petitions of the general body of the 
English Catholics, and at a recent meeting they 
had passed a resolution signif ying their determi- 
nation not to petition in the present session, but 
content themselves with referring to tit? petition 
last presented. With respect to the petition now 
presented, it referred to a supposed bill with re- 
gard to the veto. Where the petitioners obtain- 
ed information of any such bill, he knew not ; 
certainly no such measure was coming from the 
Commons, nor did his noble friend, who had 
given a notice on the Catholic question, intend 
to submit to their lordships any such measure. 
He (Lord Grey) had undoubtedly, on a former 
occasion, hela opinions favourable to the veto, 
conceiving it at that time to be a measure pro- 
mising many advantages. Those opinions, how- 
ever, were changed, and the veto now appeared 
to him to be most objectionable. Jt was for the 
Legislature to enact what in its wisdom seemed 


to select this petition in particular, from a por- 
tion ot the Catholic body, for the purpose of 
giving publicity to it. lie was somewhat asto- 
nished at the warmth manifested by the noble 
and learned lord (he did not mean ill-humour, 
for the noble and learned lord always preserved 
in a rei irkable degree his good-humour), in 
stating the question regarding the Catholics to 
affect the vitals of the Constitution, lie could 
only account for this warmth by supposing that 
the noble and learned loid was engaged in a 
continual contest with his colleagues in coun- 
cil, who thought that this measure would be 
highly advantageous to the best interests of the 
country. 

The motion for printing the petition was 
withdrawn, and the petition was ordered to lie 
on the table. 

Lord Sidmouth’s Circular.] The order 
of the day having been read, Earl Grey rose and 
spoke as follows : — 

My Lords, 

I have felt considerable hesitation and reluct- 
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ance in bringing forward for discussion the 
question on which your lordships have been 
summoned to attena this night; not because 
it is not of great importance, or that it does not 
claim from your lordships the most serious at- 
tention, but because it is, in my hands, exposed 
to difficulties, which I feel myself ill qualified 
toeneountei. It is, in the first place, a legal 
question , to which I, unlearned as I am, can 
little hope to do justice, considering the legal 
ability and expel fence, which, I have too much 
reason to fear, will be arrayed against me. Tt 
is, in the second place, a constitutional question; 
and though, in this view, it is of the utmost im- 
portance to the fieedom of the pi ess, and the 
liberty of the people, I hqve had but too many 
proofs, that this chaiacter alone is sufficient to 
deprive it of all interest, if not to expose it, 
when brought forward by me, to the suspicion 
and disfavoui of those, to whom mv arguments 
must this night be addressed. In this respect, 
as it appears to me, a lamentable change has 
taken place in the feelings of this and the other 
House of Pailiament. Our .affections are now 
all on the side of prerogative ; our fears, of po- 
pular rights and privileges. It is no longer the 
encroachments of power of which we arc 
jealous, but of the too great extension of free- 
dom. Every symptom of popular uneasiness, 
every ill-regulated effoit of that spirit, without 
which liberty cannot exist, but which, whilst it 
exists, will break out into occasional excess ef 
affords a pretence, which we seem emulous to 
seize, for imposing on it new restraints ; whilst 
all the increased advantages of the Crown, in the 
c\ter, ion of our military establishments, in the 
augmentation of our revenue, and in the patro- 
nage and influence annexed to its collection, 
seem to pass unnoticed, in our anxiety to sup- 
port and strengthen the executive government, 
whenever called upon to do so, by new and ex- 
traoi dinary powers. Feeling the effects of this 
change, it is lor this, amongst other reasons, 
that I have resolved, upon this occasion, not to 
of! t to the House any distinct proposition with 
respect to the impvitant matter which I am 
about to bring undei your consideration ; fear- 
ing, that, if I were to do so, I should only give 
occasion for an adverse decision, and thereby 
injure those interests, which I am anxious to 
uphold and to protect. 1 shall therefore, this 
night, content myself with moving for the case 
laid before the Law Officers of the Crown by 
the Secretary of State, upon which their opinion 
has hern given, as to the powers of Justices of 
the Peace to hold to bail, or commit to prison 
for want of bail, any persons accused of pub- 
lishing blasphemous and seditious libels. We 
shall, by this course, have the advantage of rot 
coming to a premature decision on a subject of 
such vital importance; and an opportunity will 
be afforded of examining it carefully in all its 
bearings. I cannot conceive what reasonable 
objection can be urged against producing the 
information which I require, it is of the gicat- 
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est consequence that we should be possessed of 
it, to see on what precise grounds the opinion 
was given ; whether it war applicable to the 
case ; and whether the purpose of the noble 
Secietai y of State was fairly brought under the 
consideration of the Law officers of the Crown. 
My motion, then, will lx* simply for the produc- 
tion of the case ; but I shall take the opportu- 
nity, which this motion affords me, of support- 
ing it by such general observations on the whole 
subject, as, I tiusr, will prove to your lordships, 
how destfi ving it is of your most serious atten- 
tion. The Ciiculur Letter of the noble Secre- 
tary of State, addressed to the Lords Lieutenants 
of counties in England and Wales (whether 
properly addiessed to the loids lieutenants of 
counties, where the object was to communicate 
with the m igistrates, l will not now inquire), is 
before the House. (See the end of this debate.) 
The letter states, that the dangerous and exten- 
sive circulation of blasphemous and seditious 
libels had induced the Secretaiy of State to con- 
sult the Law Officers of the Crown, as to the 
power of bringing before a justice of the peace, 
and compelling to answer for his conduct, any 
person found selling, or in any way publishing 
such pamphlets and writings; that the Law 
Officeis had answered, that a justice of peace 
might issue his warrant to apprehend a person 
charged upon oath with the publication of such 
libels, and compel him to give bail; and the 
lord lieutenant is then desired to make known 
to the chiiii man at the next quarter sessions, the 
substance of this communication, u in order 
that he may recommend it to the magistrates 
to act upon it in all cases, where any person 
shall be found offending against the law in the 
manner above-mentioned .” The charactci, 
then, of this extraordinary letter — for extraoj- 
dinary I must call it, as there is no piecedeni, 
that I evei heard of, for such a proceeding — is 
this ; that, having consulted the Law Officers 
of the Crown, the Secretary of State has, upon 
the ground of their opinion, taken upon him to 
instruct the magistrates in their judicial duty. — 
The dangerous consequences of such a piece- 
dent I shall hereafter endeavour to point out. 
The letter states, that the opinion related to 
blasphemous and seditious libels. In the opinion 
I do not find the word blasphemous, but I 
admit, nay I shall have to contend, that not 
only blaspnemous, but all other libels, of every 
description, must, if the opinion be correct in 
piinciple, necessarily come under it. The let- 
ter refers only to the power* of justices of the 
peace. The opinion relates also to the powers 
of the Judges and of the Secretary of State; and 
it is of great importance to have the case pro- 
duced, in order to see whether the noble Secre- 
tary of State had intended to instruct, not only 
Justices of the Peace, but also the Judges in 
Westminster Hall, in their judicial duties. The 
opinion first affirms generally the power of the 
Secretary of State, of the Judges, and of Justices 
of Peace, to apprehend persons charged with 
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publishing a libel. It then states separately, 
with respect to each, the grounds on which the 
existence of such a power is asserted. As to the 
power of the Secretary of State to apprehend in 
cases of treasonable and seditious libel, I must 
admit it now to have acquired the force of law. 
Whether it wrs or was not originally an usurpa- 
tion, it is unnecessary now to inquire. It has 
been sanctioned by the decisions of the Courts, 
and therefore I feel it can no longer be disputed. 
The opinion next states, that it appears that 
Judges have such a power, at all events under 
the 4$th of the King, cap. 58. Now, with 
all due deference to these learned persons, 
I must say, that this part of the opinion seems 
to me to have been somewhat inaccurately and 
carelessly expressed. The act of the 48th of 
the King gives no such power to the Judges 
generally, but only to the Judges of the Court of 
King’s Bench; and in this construction I am for- 
tified by a late proceeding in the Old Bailey be- 
fore two Judg not Judges of the Court of 
King’s Bench, who evidently doubted, at the 
least, their powers in this respect ; though in 
that case the information was soon after filed, 
and the question was not farther agitated. The 
act, then, does not apply to the Judges gene- 
rally, but only to those of the Court of King’s 
Bench, and tne words of the opinion, “ It ap- 
pears to us, that, at all events under the statute 
48 Geo. III., cap. 58, a Judge has such power,” 
imply a strong doubt whether a Judge had any 
such power before that statute. These learned 
persons then go on to state, that a Judge 
44 would probably expect, that it should appear 
that the Attorney- General intended to file an in- 
formation agamst the person charged.” They 
seem to have conceived, that a person so chaig- 
ed might, under the act of the 48th of the 
King, be committed before information filed. I 
doubt whether that be the true consti ticiion. I 
was not in the House when the hill was in its 
progress ; but I understood, from those who 
were piesent, that the interpretation given to it. 
in the discussion, was, that it was only intended 
to confer the power of committing* after an in- 
formation had been actually filed. These learned 
persons appear to think differently ; but they 
say, that a Judge would require some evidence 
of the intention of the Attorney-General to file 
an information against the person charged. I do 
not very clearly see what evidence the Judge 
could have of such intention. Is the Attorney* 
General himself to prove, by his oath or affida- 
vit, that such was his intention ; or is some one 
else to give evidence of an Intention, which 
coul c be cutamly known only to the person who 
entert in.d it ? 'This appears to shew, that the 
learn d persons, who have given^this opinion, 
have not rightly construe I the act, and that 
the opinion U, in this respect also, erroneous. 
But leaving this minor point, which hardly 
deserved so much notice, I now come to the 
principal question, in which every subject of 
dk8e kingdoms is indeed most deeply interested 
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— the question, whether any Justice of the 
Peace may be called upon, by any common 
informer, to deckle at once whlat is or is not 
a libel (one of the most difficult questions, in 
many instances, that can possibly come under 
consideration ;) and, upon his sole judgment 
and authority, commit or hold to bail the 
person accused. The opinion states, that the 
decision of die Court of Common Pleas, in 
Wilkes’s case, only amounted to this — that libel 
is not such an actual breach of the peace as to 
deprive a member of Parliament of die privilege 
of Parliament; and then these learned peisons 
proceed, on die authority of two modern in- 
stances, to say, that all Justices of Peace have 
the power of issuing warrants to apprehend per- 
sons charged by information on oath with pub- 
lishing scandalous and seditious libels, and to 
compel them to give bail to answer such a 
charge. In the first paragraph of the opinion, 
this power is not confined to blasphemous and 
beditious libels, but extends to all libels gene- 
rally ; and diis undoubtedly is correct : for if 
magistrates possess this powei with respect to 
one description of libel, they must have it over 
all, whether public or private, malicious or 
treasonable ; and not only over all cases of libel 
whatsoever, but over every species of minor 
offence, which comes widiin their jurisdiction at 
the sessions. I now state this generally, as a 
ronsequcnce which, I shall hereafter have to 
■gue, must follow of necessity from the opinion 
3r the Attorney and Solicitor-General. I can, 
my lords, conceive nothing more dangerous 
than the assumption of such an authority ; 
nothing more contrary to the whole spirit of 
our laws and Constitution. In examining this 
jiiestion, wliere are we to look for the proof, 
that such a power is or ever has been possessed 
iy Justices of the Peace ? The proof must be 
ound either in the common law, in some ex- 
press statute, in decisions of the Judges, in the 
writings of lawyers, or in ancient practice. 
In one or in all of these authorities the proof of 
this powe« , said to be possessed by the magis- 
rates, must, if it do exist, be found : and, it it 
s not to be found in any of these, it will not be 
denied to ..ie, that it cannot lie the law of the 
!and. In considenng thi.> subject, I shall have 

0 trespass for some time on the patience of 
your lordships, in order to state what has been 
the result of my inquiries, in ihe course of which 

1 have been able to find no foundation for the 
opinion in question. In the common law I have 
not discovered any thing that tended to support 
t. There is no statute which sanctions it ; for, 
f any such statute had existed, the Law Officers 
of* the Crown would doubtless have refereed to 
hit statute in support of their opinion. In look- 
ng into the most approved^ writers on the law, 
s well as the opinions delivered on particular 

occasions by judges, 1 have met with nothing to 
warrant the conclusion, that the power now at- 
nbuted to Justices of Peace is legal. Whether 
:onsidered separately or collectively, I have no 
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difficulty in declaring, that all the great autho- 
rities will be found to preponderate against the 
existence of such a power. But before I pro- 
ceed to examine these authorities I should wish 
to draw your lordships’ attention to the com- 
mission of the Justices. That commission, 
which was settled by the Judges in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, consists, as your lordships 
well know, of two clauses : the first gives them 
the power “ to keep and cause to be kept all 
statutes and ordinances for the good or the 
peace, &c. ; to chastise and punish all persons 
hat offend against the form of these ordinances 
and statutes ; and to cause to come before them, 
or any of them, all those who have used threats, 
See., to find sufficient security for the peace or 
their good behaviour ; and, if they shall refuse 
such securit y, them in the king’s prisons to cause 
to be safely kept.” The first clause, then, 
describes the power of the Justices out of ses- 
sions, as Conservators of the Peace. The second 
clause relates exclusively to the jurisdiction of 
the Justices at the sessions of the peace. “ We 
have also assigned you, and every two or more 
of you, to inquire tne truth more fully, by the 
oath of good and lawful men, of all manner of 
felonies, poisonings, enchantments, sorceries, 
arts magic, trespasses, forestallings, regratings, 
ingrossings, and cxtoitions whatsoever; and of 
all and singular other crimes and offences, of 
which the Justices of our Peace may or ought 
lawfully to inquire — to inspect all inaictmentS, 
See. — and to make and continue processes there- 
upon ; and to hear and determine all and singu- 
lar the felonies, trespasses, &c^ according to the 
laws and statutes of England.” This second 
clause it is material to keep in our view, as it is 
on the jurisdiction which it gives, that this 
power, as necessarily consequent upon that ju- 
risdiction, must be maintained. It relates, as I 
have already stated, solely to the duties of ma- 
gistrates in sessions. It is clear, then, that the 
first clause, which confers the power of arrest 
and commitment only in cases of actual breach 
of the peace, does not give it in cases of libel, 01 
of any inferior offence. It is equally clear, that 
no such previous authority to compel an ap- 
pearance at the sessions, is conferred by the 
second clause, which relates exclusively to the 
jurisdiction of the Justices there, whicn it re- 
quires the* presence of two or more Just ces to 
exercise, it is not to be found, then, in the letter 
of the commission. Does it come within its equi- 
ty, by fair and necessary construction ? This is 
tne question which your lordships have to ex- 
amine ; and in this e'\. nination the first step is 
to consult the ,'rear authorities of the law, who 
have tieated of this subject, and who, if such 
a power legally exists, could not have failed to 
notice it in such ctau* and distinct terms, as 
would leave it subject to no dispute or doubt. 
Lord Coke, so far from acknowledging the 
existence of such a power, denies the right ot 
a magistrate to commit, even in cases of Felony 
and treason, before indictment ; a power whicn 
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he held to be contrary to Magna Charta. Hi# 
words are as follow j- M Bat for the* Justices of 
the Peace to make warrant, upon surmises, for 
breaking the houses of any subjects, to search 
for felons or stolen goods, is against Magna 
Charta : 4 Nec super cum ibimus nec super cum 
mittemus nisi per legale judicium parium quo- 
rum, vel per legem terras and against the sta- 
tute of the 4Qd Edw. III. Sec. : ana we hold the 
resolution of the court, viz. of Brudenell, Pol- 
lard, Broke, and Fitzherbert, in 14 Hen. VIII. 
to be law, that a Justice of Peace could not 
make a; warrant to take a man for felony, unless 
he be indicted thereof ; and that must be done 
in open session of the peace.” (4 Inst. 177, 8.) 
If, then, such a person as Lord Coke denied the 
existence of this authority, even in cases where 
the peace and good order of the country were 
involved, how can it be supposed, that the an- 
cient law of the country authorized magistrates 
to hold to bail for lesser offences ? I admit, that, 
under the general word trespass , as it has been 
interpreted, libel, with other offences of a simi- 
lar description, as tending to a breach of' the 
peace, is cognizable by Justices of the PekCe at 
their sessions ; but still, the utmost latitude of 
construction gives this authority to magistrates 
only in their sessions ; and before your lord- 
ships can decide in favour of the opinion of the 
law officers of the Crown, you will require clear 
proof, that libel, by becoming an offence cog- 
nizable in sessions, is also subject to the power 
of a single magistrate out of sessions. The next 
opinion I shall notice is that oi Mr. Sergeant 
Hawkins. That learned author has stared, 
(Pleas of the Crown, b. ii. p. 84.) that “ any 
Justice of the Peace may commit m cases of 
treason, felony, or pramunire , or any other of- 
fence against the peace. Also wherever a statute 
gives to any one justice a jurisdiction over any 
offence, or a power to require a person to do a cer- 
tain thing ordained by such a statute, it impliedly 
gives a power to every such justice to make out 
a warrant to bring before him any person accused 
of such offence, or compellable to do the thing 
ordained by such statute.” He proceeds to 
state, that, anciently, no one justice ever could 
make out a warrant for an offence cognizable by 
a sessions of two or more justices. Constant 
and universal practice appears to have altered 
the Jaw in this particular : the practice of jus- 
tices is now also become law, in granting a War- 
rant for the apprehension of any person, upon 
strong grounds of suspicion, for a felony, or 
other misdemeanour, before indictment found. 
Yet as Justices of the Peace claim this power 
rather by connivance than any express warrant 
of law, and since the undue execution of it may 
vrove highly prejudicial to the reputation as 
well as the liberty of the party, a Justice ’6f 
Peace cannot well De too tender in his proceed* 
mgs of this kind,” Sec . The opinion, then, of 
Mr. Sergeant Hawkins, your lordships will ob- 
serve, is of thiv character: it is clear as to the 
power of justices to apprehend and commit for 
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tieason, felony, or praemunire, or any other of 
fence against tne peace : it is also clear as to th< 
power of a single justice with respect to offences 
over which a jurisdiction is given him by sta 
tute. But is there any thing to sanction th< 
possession of such a power as to other offences 
If this should be inferred from the words sub 
sequently quoted, that one justice might mak 
out a warrant for offences cognizable oy a ses 
sions of two or more justices, or for apprehend 
ing any person u for a felony or other misde 
meanour,” I must contend, that these words 
cannot fairly bear such an interpretation. Tha 
they must, m the first place, be understood in 
reference to the offences of which the Author 
was treating, and these ait* expressly stated to 
be treason, felony, or pia-munire, 01 anyothri 
offence against the peace: thh, therefore, must 
be considered as the description of misdemoa 
nour which Hawkins had heie in contemplation 
That, in the second place, he expiessly founds 
this power, which he states to haveacquiicd by 
an alteration of the law, on ancient and univer- 
sal practice. It rests upon practice and conni- 
vance. This practice, with respect to treason, 
felony, and actual breaches of the peace, is ad- 
mitted ; but where can it be shown with respect 
to other misdemeanours and offences, not 
breaches of the peace, but only haring a ten- 
dency to that effect ? Ilad theie been any such 
constant and universal practice in cases of libel 
at the time that Hawkins wrote ? If there had, 
it is impossible that he should have failed to 
notice it in clear and precise tci ms. Your loi d- 
ships have then the opinion, the clear and dis- 
tinct opinion of this able writer, as to treason, 
felony, and breach of the peace: and if any 
doubt should arise as to the sense in which he 
has used the word misdemeanour, that doubt is 
cleared up by the context, bv reference to the 
description oi offences of which he was treating, 
and by the practice, which he f rates to have 
been constant and universal. r I lie next autho- 
rity to which I shall icfer is that oi Lord Chief 
Justice Hale; and heie I am awaie of a propo- 
sition laid down by that great lawyer, wnich at 
first sight may appear to militate against the 
view- which I nave taken of this question. That 
learned authority has stated, (Pleas of the 
Crown, vol. i. p. 579.) that “ Justices of the 
Peace may also issue their warrants, within the 
precincts of their commission, for apprehend- 
ing persons charged with crimes within the 
cognizance of the sessions of the peace, and 
bind them over to appear at the sessions, and 
this though the paity he not ydt indicted : and 
therefore the opinion of my Lord Coke is too 
strait-laced in this case ; ana, if it should be re- 
ceived, would obstruct the peace and good order 
of the kingdom.” This opinion, at the first 
view* to state, that for all offences, so cogni- 
zable, a warrant might be issued before indict- 
ment; but is afterwards explained, and the na- 
ture of die offences, to which this passage re- 
fers, made evident, by the remaik that follows 
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on the opinion of Lord Coke, which, it states, 
was too strait-laced, in this case, as to the au- 
thority of magistrates. What was the case on 
which Coke gave his opinion ? The case of 
felony only. Lord Chief Justice Hale must, 
therefore, be taken as controverting here that 
passage in Coke, in which it is laid down, that 
magistrates could not convict in cases of felony 
before indictment. This is farther evident fiom 
tiie subject under discussion, which was “ con- 
cerning felonies.” Your lordships will admit, 
that, in construing an opinion, a must in fail nesr, 
be considered with reference to the subject of 
discussipn. Now what is the subject of which 
Chief Justice Ifale is treating? it i ; the power 
of justices to commit for felonies. The title of 
the chapter is “ Concerning felonies by the com- 
mon law, l elating to the bringing felons to jus- 
tice, and the impediments thereof, as escape, 
breach of prison, and rescue; and first touching 
arrests.” ( thcicfoie think it impossible fairly 
to collect from this passage the opinion which 
some, I undei stand, are disposed to infer fiom 
it. But it is farther explained by what Lord 
Hale says in the second volume of his v/oik, 
where, (p. los.) speaking of the power to issue 
wanants, and anest peisons not indicted, he 
obscivcs, thj* theie had been doi.ht> whether 
th.it power was not conti ai y to Magna Chaita. 
k< A Justice ol P^acc,” says Lon l Hale, “ hath 
the power to Lsue a wan ant to apprehend a 
person accused of felon y^ though not yet in- 
dicted. lie then states/(p. 109.) the doubt 
that had arisen on the statutes of Magna Ch.irta, 
he 2.1th F.dw. III. cap. 4, 28th Edw. Ilf. tap. 
h and the 4L»d Edw. 111 . cap. s. “ Th»* quis- 
ion upon these statutes,” he pioc.cd, t:> baV, 

;i is, what is the 1 iw of the land ? It L cle ir, if 
a felony were committed or subjected, a man 
maybe arrested by the party that know., oi 
upon probable grounds suspects him as the felon, 
or a constable upon complaint, or hue and 
:rv- Le f a man look upon all the acts of Pai - 
[lament Jut hate been down to this day, he 
hall find, ‘hat the powei of Justices of Peace 
o convene and commit ft Ion., before indictment 
s allowed.” lie then cites a variety of statutes, 
y which ' appeals that justices may commit 
r or felony, yea, or foi suspicion ot felony; so 
hat the imprisonment befo e indictment is suie- 
y lawful, and not within the restraint of Magna 
haita ; and, if so, then ouieL the arrest is much 
norc lawful.” — *‘ lie may also issue a warrant 
)n suspicion of felony, though the original sus- 
picion be not in himself.”—" A Justice of Peace 
may make a warrant as well in case of felony as 
of the peace, to bi ing the party before himself,” 
— “ or before any of his Majesty’s Justices of 
fcace,” — “ or before himself and any of his 
Majesty’s Justices of Peace.” In all these pas- 
iages Lord Hale expressly limits what he says 
o felony, or suspicion of felony, or breach of 
he peace. In cases of that description, his 
minion, as opposed to that of Lord Coke, is 
:!car ; but whcie do we find the same distinct 
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expression of an opinion with respect to this 
power of arrest and commitment, before indict- 
ment found, for misdemeanours or other inferior 
offences, not being actual breaches of the peace ? 
I am suie your lordships will not infer from 
Lord Hale the existence of such a power be- 
cause he seems incidentally to assert it by a 
casual or parenthetical expression, delivered in 
treating upon another subject ; but you will ex- 
pect, tnat the opinion should be clear, distinct, 
and precise, as it would have been, if such had 
been the acknowledged and established law when 
Lord Hale wrote. I feel myself, therefore, war- 
ranted to contend, interpreting a particular ex- 
pression (which I hold to be the more legitimate 
rule of construction) by referring to the subject 
propounded for discussion, and by comparing it 
with the context, that no opinion of my Lord 
Hale, in favour of the power now contended 
for, is to be inferred from the passages that 
1 have cited ; but that, on the contrary, the 
authority of this eminent judge, when fairly 
considered, is, if I were to stop here, to be taken 
as preponderating in favour of the opinion which 
I am endeavouring to maintain. But if there 
should still remain a doubt in the mind of any 
of your lordships, whether Loid Hale meant to 
asseit, that Justices of the Peace had geneially 
a power to commit or hold to bail tor all ol- 
fences within their jurisdiction at the sessions, 
though not actual breaches of the peace, that 
doubt must be completely removed by a subse- 
quent passage in the same great author, which 
I am now about to cite, and to which I request 
your particular attention, 44 Whether, gene- 
rally, a Justice of Peace, out of sessions, can 
issue a wai i ant to apprehend persons offending 
against a penal law, though within their cogni- 
zance, and to bind them over to sessions, or, 
in default thereof, to commit them, and this be- 
fore indictment found, seems doubtful. These 
things seem to make against it: First, Because 
some acts of Parliament do particularly and ex- 
piessly authoiize them to it, which they would 
not have done if it had been otherwise lawful. 
Secondly, Because, in most cases of this nature, 
though the party were indicted, or an informa- 
tion preferred, yet the capias was not the fu st 
process, but a venire facias and distringas ; 
and, in cases of information, no process of out- 
lawry at all (8 Hen. VI. 9 B.) until the statute of 
21 Jas. I. cap. 4. gave process of outlawry in 
actions popular, as in actions of trespass <vt el 
armis” (P. 112.) Here, then, the very ques- 
tion, which we are arguing, is stated ; the ques- 
tion as to the power of justices out of sessions, 
over offences cognizable before them at their 
sessions ; and upon this, docs my Lord Hale 
give an opinion confirmatory of the inference 
which is drawn from the expression, which I 
have cited fiom the passage in which he is treat- 
ing of felonies and breaches of the peace ? Does 
it not, on the contrary, prove irrefragably, that, 
in the passage alluded to, on which, I am told, 
no much stress is to be laid, he notonly did not, 
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but could not mean to deliver any such opinion? 
The question is here raised, ana, when raised, 
he states upon it not an opinion, but a doubt ; 
and that doubt he supports by two very strong 
and cogent reasons, which it does not appear to 
me to be very easy to answer, and which he 
accordingly leaves unanswered. The opinion 
given by Chief Justice Ilale, therefore, fairly 
considered, reduces itself to this— that, io some 
cases Justices of the Peace possessed the power 
of issuing warrants, and holding to bail before 
indictment : and that, in othei cases, their right 
to exercise that authority was doubtful ; but, 
when he comes to give any thing like a descrip- 
tion of what offences he had in view, he ap- 
pears expressly to limit the power of the Jus- 
tices to cdses of treason, felony, and breach of 
the peace. This is made completely clear by 
another passage, (p. l ID.) the last that I shall 
cite from this great judge. “ If a Justice of 
Peace have jurisdiction in the case (as he hath in 
all treasons, felon ic >, and breaches of the peace, 
yea though it be treason, so far forth as it is a 
bi each of the peace) though he err in granting 
his warrant, it seems that the officer* who exe- 
cutes it, is excusable. I contend, therefore, that 
the authority of Lord Hale, fairly considered, 
weighs decisively against the opinion given by 
the law officers otthe Crown ; but, if my argument 
to this extent should not be admitted, it surely 
cannot be denied to me, that the most that can 
be infen ed fiom the writing? of Lord Hale with 
respect to this suhj vt »s, that he left the case 
in some degree of doubt ; and, if there exists a 
doubt as to the law on so important a point, I 
am sure your lordships will n >t be disposed to 
lean to that interpretation of it, which is unfa- 
vourable to the rights of the subject. The next 
authority to which I have to call your lordships* 
attention is that of Mr. Justice Blackstone ; the 
authoi , as your lordships know, of an elemen- 
tary woik upon the law of England; in that 
chaiacter entitled to the greatest p<aise* but not 
possessing the authority of those writers, who 
have Heated moie in detail, and with more ac- 
cuiacy, those questions of law, which come 
practically before the Courts. I say this by no 
means with a view to depreciate the ment of 
Mr. Justice Blackstone ; that merit I shall always 
be one of the first to acknowledge ; but to cau- 
tion your lordships against giving too much 
weight to every particular expression, which, 
from the vei v nature of the work, it cannot be 
supposed that tin* author could have weighed 
with as much accuracy and caution, when he 
was merely giving the general principles as an 
introduction to a more extensive and accurate 
knowledge of the science of the Jaw, as if he 
had been detailing precise rules, founded on 
precedents of acknowledged authority and de- 
cisions of the courts, for the regulations of its 
practice. Mr. Justice Blackstone says, (vol. iv. 
p. 290.) 44 A warrant may be granted in extra- 
ordinary cases by the Privy Council, or Secre- 
tary of State; but, ordinarily, by Justices of 
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Peace. This they may do in any oasea where 
they have jurisdiction over the offence, in order 
to compel the person accused to appear before 
them ; for it would be absurd to give them power 
to examine an offender, unless they had power 
to compel him to attend and submit to such ex- 
amination. And this extends, undoubtedly, to 
all treasons, felonies, and breaches of the peace : 
and also to all such offences as they have rower 
to punish by statute. Sir E. Coke indeed hath 
laid it down, that a Justice of the Peace cannot 
issue 44 a warrant to apprehend a felon, upon bare 
suspicion; no, not even till an indictment be 
actually found ; and the contrary practice” (ob- 
serve, with respect to felons) 44 is held by others 
to be grounded rather upon connivance than the 
express warrant of law ; though now, by long 
custom established. A doctrine which would 
in most cases give a loose to felons to escape 
with impunity, and therefore Sir M. Hale hath 
combated it with invincible authority and 
strength of reason, maintaining, first, that a Jus- 
tice of Peace hath power to issue a warrant to 
apprehend a person accused of felony, though 
ndt yet indicted ; and, secondly, that he may 
also issue a warrant to apprehend a person sus- 
pected of felony, though the original suspicion 
be not in himself, but in the party that prays his 
warrant j because he is a competent judge of the 
probability offered to him of such suspicion.” 
It is observable, my lords, that the only clear 
and distinct opinion delivered by Mr. Justice 
Blackstone in this passage (the wnole of which 
I have cited, that I may not be accused of keep- 
ing back any thing that is unfavourable to me) 
is, that this power of arrest and commitment, 
before indictment found, is vested in justices of 
the peace, with respect to 44 all treasons, felo- 
nies, and breaches of the peace, and also all such , 
offences as they have power to punish by sta- ; 
tute.” This is what I had always undei stood! 
to be the law upon this subject. Beyond the 
limits thus defined by Mr. Justice Blackstone I 
.had never conceived the power of the Magis- 
fiates out of sessions to extend: and I never, 
was more surprised than when I read, whatj 
appeared to me to be the novel doctrines, doc- 
tiines which I am convinced upon examina-i 
tion are equally novel and untenable, conveyed 1 
in the shape of an instruction to the magistrates, 
in the Circular of the Secretary of State. Every 
person of eminence in the profession of the law, 
with whom I conversed on the subject, ex-J 
pressed equal surprise. I remembered too the 
discussions, which took place in this House on I 
the letter of the Secretary in Ireland, the pro- * 
damadon, and the proceedings upon the Con- ' 
vention Act, in 1812. On that occasion, this 
uesrion was debated. I myselfthen mam- 
as law, what I still believe to be law, that 
the power of justices of the peace, out of* ses- 
sions, or even of the judges of the Court of 
King’s Bench, to commit or hold to bail, did 
not, unless given by special statute, extend be- 
yond treason, felony, and breach of the peace. 
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I called upon the noble and learned lord on 
the woolsack 'to contradict me, if what I said 
was incorrect. He remained silent. It is not 
fit that I should refer to any thing that passed 
in private communications, which the urbanity 
of the noble lord permits even to his political 
opponents ; but the impression left upon my 
mind by the result of that discussionVas, that 
the law, as I then stated it, and as I now con- 
tend it to be, as it had not been, so it could not 
be disputed. A noble friend (Lord Holland) 
near me entered upon that occasion a protest, 
stating distinctly the same principle of law. A 
protest undoubtedly cannot be cited as express- 
ing more than the opinions of the individuals 
who signed it. But it was the subject of some 
conversation and discussion amongst persons, 
who took different sides on the question to 
which it referred, and by none of* them, 
though the correctness of its application might 
be denied, did I ever hear the soundness of its 
law disputed. I say, then, that the only opi- 
nion clearly announced in the passage, which 
I have quoted from Mr. Justice Blaclcstonc, is, 
that justices of the peace may issue their war- 
rants to apprehend, or to commit in default of 
bail, for treason, felony, breach of the peace, 
and vsuch other offences as have been made spe- 
cially liable to the exercise of such a power by 
statute. To this extent, says Mr. Justice Black- 
stone, their power undoubtedly goes : implying, 
thereby, that, in the words which preceded, he 
did not mean positively to affirm the existence 
of such a power beyond those limits. It is 
observable, too, that he interprets the passage 
of Lord Hale, to which I have already adverted, 
as applicable only to the opinion of my Lord 
Coke respecting felony. He does not extend it 
to misdemeanour, as he would unquestionably 
have done had he understood my Lord Hale as 
meaning to give to the opinion, which lie asserted 
in opposition to Lord Coke, such an extension. 
And it is Either to be remarked, that the mar- 
ginal note shews, that the introductory words 
to the more distinct opinion, which I have stated, 
aie intended as a citation fiom Mr. Serjeant 
Hawkins. Now this is cleai ly a misapplication, 
or rather an undue extension of the authority of . 
Hawkins on this point, which relates solely to 
the power of, one justice, where a jurisdiction 
is given him by a particular statute. It affords, 
therefore, no foundation for the larger statement, 
which appears to have been sc -me what incau- 
tiously made by Mr. Justice Blackstone, as to 
all offences coming within the jurisdiction of 
the Justices at their sessions : and he himself 
ceems to have so little intended to convey a con- 
clusive or decided opinion on this point, that 
he immediately adds, in speaking of this very 
power, that it extends undoubtedly to all trea- 
sons, felonies, and breaches of the peace, and 
other offences over which a jurisdiction is given 
by a particular statute ; thereby, as I have al- 
ready stated, clearly implying, that, beyond this 
extent, such a power could not be asserted un- 
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doubtedl y to exist. Taking, therefore, into 
view the opinions of Hawkins, Chief Justice 
Hale, and BlaCkstone, and recollecting what had 
passed in that debate, it surely is not without 
reason, that I have been led to conclude, that 
Magistrates could not hold to bail in any case, 
less than an actual breach of the peace, in which 
the power was not given them by statute. In 
support of the conclusion, which I have thus 
drawn from the writings of these great autho- 
rities of the law, I would next call the attention 
of your Lordships to a case tried before Lord 
Chief Justice Holt, — the ca9e of Roe, Kendal, 
and others (7th Wm. III. Modem Report', 
vol. v. p. 80.) They had been committed by 
the Secretary of State, for assisting Sir E. Mont- 
gomery, who was in custody for t reason, to 
escape. Their offence, therefore, by the law 
of England, wa3 treason ; yet it was objected, 
that, even in that case, die Secretar y of State 
had no power to commit. Holt, C. J. u Why 
should not a Secretary of State have power by 
law to make commitments ? Pray what autho- 
rity has a Justice of Peace to commit in cases 
of high treason ? It is not given him by any 
statute ; and truly I cannot tell from whence he 
derives such an authority, unless it be bv virtue 
of the old common law, which doth authorize 
conservators M the peace to commit in such 
cases. My*Eoid Coke doth seem to intimate, 
that a man could not be committed till he was 
indicted ; but certainly that is a mistake, for the 
constant practice is otherwise.” Lord Holt 
then, my lords, appears in this case to have 
considered the power of a Justice of the peace 
to commit even for treason to be derived from 
the old common law, which gave it to conser- 
vators of the peace. It gave it to them as con- 
servators of the peace, in cases of actual breach 
of the peace: and it is accordingly upon that 
principle, and under that construction of their 
commission, that the power of committing for 
treason is said to belong to them, by the wri- 
ters on this subject. Tt is because the offence is 
against the peace, says Hawkins, upon the au- 
thority of Dalton and Lord Hale, that Justices 
have power to commit in cases of treason, as 
well as 'm pramunire and misprision of tieason. 
And “ this opinion,” he adds, “ seems to be 
agreeable to constant practice, especially since 
the statutes of the 1st and 2d Philip and Mary, 
cap. 13. and the 2d and 3d Philip and Mary, 
cap. 10.; which, directing Justices of Peace to 
proceed in this manner against persons bi ought 
before them for felony, seem to give them a 
discretionary power of proceeding against per- 
sons accused of the above-mentioned oifences.” 
Here, then, we see, that this power of the Jus- 
tices, recognized by the statutes of Philip and 
Mary as to felony, and as to felony only, is, in 
the opinion of the greatest writers on the Jaw, 
extended by constant practice, to other crimes, 
which are considered as offences against the 
peace. It is upon this principle, that the power 
of commitment for tieason was exercised at the 
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coihmon law by the conservators of the peace - 
It is upon this principle, th?,£ my Lord Holt 
says it must be considered as vested also fa the 
Secretary of State. Taking, therefore, the au- 
thority of the conservators of the peace, fcon* 
firmed, as Lord Holt says, by constant practice^ 
to be the foundation of this power, we have to’ 
inquire, where the instance is to be found of the 
exercise of such a power by these ancient Ma- 
gistrates in cases of trespass or misdemeanour, 
not being actual breaches of the peace ? Qr 
what proof there is of that constant practice, 
which, according to Loid Holt, proves Lord 
Coke’s opinion, respecting the power of a Jus- 
tice of Peace to commit for felony, before in- 
dictment found, to be a mistake ? There is ano- 
ther case, in which the same excellent Judge 
delivered an opinion materially bearing upon 
this ivnpoilant question, to which I also beg to 
call your loidships’ attention. It is the "case 
of the Queen against Tracey (sd of Queen Anne. 
Modern Reports, vol. vi. p. 179.) Holt, C. J. 
“ If one be taken by a process from sessions to 
the Sheriff, he must give bail bond, according to 
the statute of Henry VI. ; and wherever one may 
be taken up by warrant of one Justice any one 
Justice may bail ; formerly, indeed, none could 
be taken up for a misdemeanour until indictment 
found ; but now the practice over all England is 
otherwise. And per Hale : * that practice is be- 
come a law, and Justices of Peace, eo ipso, may bind 
to the peace, and over to sessions, for every breach 
of peace, before indictment found.’ ” Here, then, 
we have the opinion of Lord Chief Justice Holt, 
expressed in a manner which can admit of no 
doubt: the misdcmeanoui s, for which a Justice 
of the Peace may commit, are such offences as, 
according to the practice then established over 
all England, were subject to that power. With 
respect to what offences did that practice pre- 
vail ? I answer, with respect to treason, felony, 
and breaches of the peace, and no other, except 
where the power was given by a specul statute. 
The misdemeanours, then, here alluded to, were 
breaches of the peace ; and to shew that this, 
and this only could be the meaning of Lord 
Holt, he proceeds to cite the authority of Hale 
in support of his opinion, and states, from that 
great authority, that “ the piactice,” which he 
states to be universal, “ is become law, and 
Justices of Peace, eo ipso , may bind to the peace, 
and over to sessions, for every breach of peace, 
before indictment found.” Is it in the power 
of words to express any thing more cleaily? 
and is it not thus demonstrated, first, that Lord 
Chief Justice Holt expressly confines the opi- 
nion here delivered to actual breaches of the 
peace ; and, secondly, that, in citing Lord Hale, ^ 
he understood the authority of that gi cat Lawyer ” 
and Judge to confine the pow« r of the Magis- 
trates, witli respect to offences foi which tney 
mi"ht commit bcfoie indictment found, expressly 
within the same limit. In another case, which 
came before the Couitof King’s Bench in the 
time of Chief Justice P.u ker, af tc» wards Loid 
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Macclesfield (loth Anne. Fortescue’s Reports, 
p. 140. the Queen against Derby), I find, in the 
judgment delivered by that eminent person, a 
farther confirmation of the opinion, which I 
have been endeavouring to maintain. This, 
your lordships will recollect, is one of the cases 
leferred to by the Law officers of the Crown as 
establishing the power of arrest and commit- 
ment for libel by the Secretary of State. In that 
view I do not mean to contest the inference that 
is drawn from it, though I shall have to contend, 
that it affoids no precedent for the power now 
claimed for Justices of the Peace ; but J cite it 
now to shew, with respect to this latter point, 
that the opinion of my Lord Macclesfield coin- 
cided with that of the other great authorities, 
which I have already examined. The defendant 
in this case had been committed for a libel by 
the Secretary of State. Ifi*? counsel, in arguing 
the legality of the commitment, admitted the 
power of a Secretary of State to commit for 
treason and felony, tnat pour having been de- 
cided in the case of Roe and Kendal, but they 
denied it as to libel ; because this was no offence 
on which commitment might by Jaw be till 
indictment or presentment. This argument of 
the counsel, my lords, seems at least to prove, 
that there could at that time have been no such 
acknowledged practice a s is now insisted upon ; 
and this seems farther confirmed by the answer 
of the counsel for the prosecution, who do not 
contend, generally, for the power of committing 
in cases of libel, but state, in reply to the objec- 
tion, that a wairant was not a commitment, but 
only what was necessary to the examination of 
the person accused ; and that he could not now 
take exception to the commitment, because he 
had entered into recognizance to appear. C. J. 
Parker. “ The defendant cannot be discharged ; 
the warrant is good and legal. Suppose there 
be an information to a Justice of Peace that one 
is a felon ; may he not send a warrant to have 
him come before him ? To have him examined 
is for the benefit of an innocent man,” &c. The 
terms, my lords, in which this judgment is 
delivered, are remarkable : Lord Chief Justice 
Parker, asserting the legality of the warrant, 
•ays, may not a Justice of Peace send out his 
warrant — for what ? for libel ? JVo, b» t for fe- 
lony. For offences of that description Lord 
Chief Justice Paiker stems to have considered 
the power of a Justice of Peace as ch ar and 
indisputable ; and attributes to the Secretary of' 
State a' similar power in cases of libel. But the 
inference would have been stronger, and there 
can be no 'doubt that he would so have applied 
it, if he had supposed that, by law, Justices of 
die Peace could issue their warrants for similar 
offences. There arises, therefore, in niv mind, 
the strongest presumption, that Lord Chief 
Justice Parker, in asking whether Justices of 
Peace had not this power in cases of felony, 
could not have supposed them to possess it m 
cases of libel. I come now, my lords,' to the 
celebrated case of M?. Wiikes ; a case heard 
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and decided by one of the greatest Judges that 
ever sat upon the bench— a Judge eminent for 
learning, eminent for ability, eminent for the 
most unsullied integrity, but eminent, above all, 
for an affectionate and enlightened attachment 
to the constitution and liberties of his country, 
and his zealous and independent support of them 
at the bar, on the seat of judgment, and in the 
senate. Your lordships will at once point what 
I am now saying to the great and vcneiablc 
name of Lord Camden. The case of Mr. 
Wilkes arose, as your lordships know, upon 
his commitment for a libel, by the Secretary of 
State. The general power of the Secrctaiy 
of State to commit for libel was not questioned ; 
it was at that time consideied as established 
by the decisions of the Court in the cases 
of Derby and Earbury. But thiec objections 
were taken to the warrant. First, that evi- 
dence upon oath had not been taken. Se- 
condly, that it was too general. Thirdly, 
that it was against the privilege of Parliament. 
The two first objections were over-ruled ; but, 
upon the third, the discharge of Mr. Wilkes 
was ordered ; and Lord Camden concludes his 
judgment with these remarkable we; ds, which. 
I have taken from Mr. Serjeant Wilson’s repoit 
of that case. (Howell’s State Trials, vol. xix. 
p. 990 .) “ We are all of opinion, that a libel 
is not a breacli of the peace. It tends to the 
breach of the peace, and that is the utmost. 
1 Lev. 139. But that which only tends to the 
breach of the peace cannot be a breach of it. 
Suppose a libel to be a breach of the peace, yet 
I think it cannot exclude privilege ; because 1 
cannot find that a libeller is bound to find surely 
of the peace, in any book whatever, nor e\ei 
was, in any case, except one, viz. the case ni 
the seven bishops, where three judges said, 
that surety of the peace was required in the case 
of a libel. Judge Powell, the only honest man 
of the four judges, dissented ; and I am bold to 
be of hit opinion, and to say, that case is not 
law. But it shews the miserable condition ol 
the State at that time. Upon the whole it i> 
absurd to require surety of the peace or bail in 
the case of a libeller, and theictore Mr. Wilkes 
niu‘*t be (iischaigcd from his imprisonment.” 
The case of commitment by a justice for libel 
was not, as J have already stated, before the 
Couit; but here, in delivering judgment, a 
principle is laid down by Lord Camden di- 
rectly applicable to that case: and I ask of 
your lordships, whether it does not authorize 
me to add that venerable name to those of the 
greatest authorities of the law, whose opinions 
I have before cited, and to conclude, that, whe- 
ther taken separately or collectively, they con- 
stitute as strong a body of authority as can be 
expected to be found in support of tne position, 
which I now lay down as established by the exa- 
mination, with which I fear I have tired your 
lordships’ patience, that for misdemeanours, not 
being actual breaches of the peace, and for libel, 
as coming within that description of misde- 
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jneanour, justices of the peace, before indict- ' 
ment found, have no power to issue their war- 
rant, to apprehend, or to commit. No distinct 
authority in favour of such a power is to be 
found in any of the text writers on the law : on 
the contrary, I contend, the result of what they 
have written on this subject, fairly considered, 
is directly against it. But if there were no such 
inference to be drawn, if the case rested merely 
on their silence respecting this point, I should 
argue, that this alone ought to induce your 
ioidbhips to p«'use, at least, before you will re- 
cognize the existence of such a power. For 
surely, my lords, on a point so important to 
the fiicdom of the press, so intimately con- 
nected with the security and liberty of the peo- 
ple of this country, where the power contended 
for is necessarily so extensive in its operation, 
and so dangerous, as I shall shew hereafter, in 
its excirise, it is not to be supposed, that these 
great and learned persons, whether examining 
the principles of the law and of the Constitution, 
and applying them to practice by writings care- 
fully meditat'd in their closets, or delivering 
their opinions upon them in the solemn execu- 
tion of their judicial duties ; it cannot, 1 say, be 
supposed, that if this power had been so clear 
as some contend, that they would not have 
noticed if, in distinct and unequivocal tenns, 
i.nd strictly defined its origin and its limits, I 
conclude, therefore, this part of my argument, 
m the words of Lord Camden, in his immortal 
judgment in the case of £n tick against Carring- 
ton, “ li it is law it will be found in our books ; 
if it is not to be lound there, it is not law.” I 
ha\c :driudy stated generally, that if it be true 
th.it justices may grant their warrants in any 
cate* \vhcje they have juiisdiction at the ses- 
sions thv v may do it in all such cases ; not 
only lor libels of all descriptions, whether dan- 
g'Tuab to the safety of the State, or merely in- 
jurious to the private reputation of individuals; 
but for every species of offence, which either 
conies within the letter, or, by allowed con- 
struction, within the equity of their commission ; 
♦or forestallings, regratings, engrossings, and 
extortions, winch are distinctly expressed, as 
well as lor conspiracies, and other similar of- 
fences, which, under the received interpretation 
of the word trespass, are now admitted to be 
cognizable at the sessions. My lords, I ask, 
where the exercise of so extensive and, as 1 
shall presently shew, so dangerous a power is 
to be found? Of the affirmative what proof 
have we ? I have looked in vain for it. If it 
had been recognised in practice, surely some 
directions for it* exercise would have been de- 
livered to us. In Burn we have the manner in 
which the information shall be taken, and the 
warrant made out, for felony, under the Game 
Laws, and 1 believe in almost all the cases in 
which the ordinary exeicise of that power has 
been established by law, or recognized in prac- 
tice. In conspiracy and libel we have no such 
forms or directions given us ; a strong pre- 
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sumption, at least, that, with respect to these 
and similar offences, there has been hitherto no 
such established practice, as must be proved, to 
give to the partial dicta of Lord Hale; and 
Hawkins, and Blackstone, if they are still to be 
maintained, the effect, which is contended for. 
But, my lords, if we have no proof of the affirm- 
ative or a proposition, which would give to the 
justices of peace so tremendous a power, have 
we none of the negative ? To this I beg your 
lordships’ particular attention; and, if I can shew 
that, with ic jpect to any one of the offences, 
which ar<* brought within the jurisdiction of the 
justices at their sessions, under the general word 
trespass, as tending to a breach ot the peace, 
and which have been stated by the highest au- 
thorities in the law to stand precisely on the 
same footing, in this respect, with libels. Ifi 
I say, I can shew, with respect to any such 
offence, that the law denies this power to a 
justice of the peace out of sessions, before in- 
dictment found, then I contend the negative of 
the proposition, which I am combating, is 
clearly established. In the case of the King 
against Rispal, (2d Geo. III. Blackstone^ Re- 
ports, p. 368), an indictment had been found, 
at the sessions, against the defendant and two 
others for a conspiracy. It was removed by 
certiorari to the Court of King’s Bench. The 
indictment was objected to on two grounds. 
First, That the jubtices at their sessions have no 
juiisdiction over conspiracies, any more than 
over perjury, usury, and forgery; it being not 
specified in their commission, nor given them 
by any special statute. Secondly, That the 
indictment did not charge them to have con- 
spired to fix any crime on the defendant. 
Lord Mansfield. The case lies in a narrow 
compass. The first question is, whether the 
justices in sessions have a jurisdiction over 
conspiracies. No authority has been cited to 
shew that they have, or that they have not. 
It must therefore be determined on general 
principles. The cases of pcijuiy, usury, and 
i oi gery, stand on their own special grounds ; 
ana it has been determined, that the justices 
have no jurisdiction there. This offence of a 
conspiracy is a trespass, and trespasses are in- 
dictable at the sessions, though not committed 
with force and arms. They tend to the breach 
of the peace as much as cheats or libels, which 
ai e established to be within the jurisdiction of 
the session. As, therefore, there is no autho- 
rity to the contrary, I think the justices had 
a juiisdiction here.” Your lordships will ob- 
serve, that the question here is as to the validity 
of an indictment at the session for conspiracy, 
over which it is contended, that the justices 
have no jurisdiction, as* it is N not specified hi 
their commission, nor given them by anv special 
statute. This objection Lord Mansfield over- 
rules, because, as tending to a breach of the 
peace, it comes under the word trespass in the 
commission, and stands precisely on the same 
footing as libels and cheats. Now. my lords, 
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it is first to be remarked, that, in this judgnieni 
of Lord Mansfield, nothing more is affirmed, 
than that offences of this description are cogni- 
zable* at the sessions: they are stated by him 
to come within the same genera! principle. As 
to conspiracies, as the power even of trying 
them at the sessions was, at that time, con- 
tested, and Lord Mansfield states, that no au- 
thority, with respect to the juiisdiction of the 
justices over that offence, had been cited either 
one way or the other, it is clear that no practice 
could exist. In cases of libel, though the juris- 
diction at the sessions was then considered as 
established, I think I have already shewn, that 
no uniform and constant practice can be proved. 
But, in cheats, a case, according to Lord Mans- 
field, precisely similar to that of libel, there is 
the dearest evidence, that this pretended power 
of a justice of the peace, out of sessions, has no 
foundation either in law or in fact. I need not 
tell your lordships that cheats are offences at 
the common law. They are also made punish- 
able by an express statute, the S3d Hen. VIII. 
cap. 1. either at the assizes or sessions, by im- 
prisonment, pillory, or other corporal punish- 
ment, except deatn. And “ two justices of the 
peace may call and convent, by process or 
otherwise, to the assizes or sessions, any person 
suspected, or commit or bail him to the next 
assizes or sessions.” Here, then, is the most 
complete proof, that for the offence of cheats, 
an offence cognizable at sessions — cognizable 
as a trespass because tending to a breach of the 
peace — cognizable as coming within the same 
genera] principle as libel — the justices, previous 
to the 33d Hen. VIII. had no power to commit 
or hold to bail before indictment; nay, that 
even now a single justice has not that power, 
the statute requiring the concurrence of two. 
Here, then, is an end of the supposed principle, 
that this powei is necessarily to be inferred, 
where there is a jurisdiction at the sessions, in 
order to compel an attendance there, because 
the statute of the 33d Hen. VIII. in the words 
of Lord Hale, would not hare been required, 
particularly and expressly, to authorize its ex- 
ercise, and define its limits, if it had been other- 
wise lawful. Thus, I trust, your lordships will 
be of opinion, that a complete answer has been 
given, first to the general reasoning by which 
this authority is supported, and, secondly, to 
its extension to the particular case of libel, be- 
cause in this case no such power has been given 
by statute, as in the case of cheats : and may I 
not conclude, taking the whole of this together, 
that the authority of Lord Mansfield is to be 
added to the oilier great authorities, in support 
of the conclusion, to which I agam come, that, 
for offences less than a breach ol the peace, 
unless given by a special statute, justices have 
not, before indictment found, any authority to 
commit or hold to bail ? But, my lords, if any 
thing were wanted to add to the weight of this 
,colleticve authority, it would be to be found in 
the extravagant and dangerous consequences to 
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which the opinion of the law officers of the 
Ciown must necessarily lead. Only consider, 
I beseech you, the enormous extent and dan- 
gerous tendency of such a power, if it should 
really exist. There is hardly a case of daily 
occurrence, and of the most doubtful construc- 
tion, in which the interests, the prejudices, the 
fears, or the passions of the magistrates might 
be involved, to which it might not be applied. 
In what I am going to say, 1 beg I may not be 
understood as intending to throw the slightest 
reflection on that highly respectable boay of 
country gentlemen, who act in the commission 
of the peace. On the contrary, nobody can 
feel more sensibly than I do all their merits, or 
acknowledge more willingly the immense obli- 
gation the public is under to them for discharg- 
ing, as most of them do, with great intelligence, 
industry, and integrity* at the expense of their 
personal ease and convenience, duties, now be- 
come as difficult and laborious as they arc im- 
portant. But justices are men — as men liable 
to all the infiimities of our imperfect nature; 
and, from their rank and situation in life, ex- 
posed to all the temptations of interest, to all 
the influence of prejudice, to the bias of per- 
sonal connection, to the instigations of inconsi- 
derate zeal, to the excitements of passion, and 
to the love of power. It is upon these gi onnds, 
and to avoid exposing diem to a dangerous con- 
flict between feelings, originating from any of 
these causes, and their duties, that I have fre- 
quently heard in this and the other House of 
Parliament, objections urged against the exten- 
sion of the summary jui isdiction and power of 
magistrates. This pi inciple of salutary caution, 
not offensive to the honour of any class or de- 
scription of persons, but necessary for the pro- 
tection and safety of all classes ana descriptions, 
has usually had its just weight with the Legisla- 
ture, in passing laws relating to subjects of this 
nature. It is m this sense, and in this sense 
only, that I wish what I am now saying to be 
applied ; and, to pass over all the otner numer- 
ous offences, which the establishment of this 
new practice would subject to the power of 
juttices of the peace, I beg your lordships to 
consider the danger of its exercise, particularly 
with respect to libel. In all the varieties of 
writings which may constitute that offence, 
what is mote difficult to be decided than the 
question of their guilt or innocence ? What 
more exposed to the influence of undue motives 
in its decision ? It has been formerly stated by 
some of the most eminent persons in the pro- 
fession of the law, nay, by almost all of them, 
to be so nice and difficult a question, that it 
could not be safely left even to a special jury : 
that they were only to find the fact of publica- 
tion, and that the criminality of the writing, as 
a question of law, was exclusively for the deci- 
sion of the Court. This, my lords, was long 
contended for, and long acted upon as law; 
till, happily for the freedom of the press, and 
for the liberty of the country, of which the 
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press is the great palladium, by the persever- 
ance of my noble and learned friend (Lord 
Erskine) near me, and by* ‘the exertions of the 
man, whom, in public life, I most loved and ad- 
mired, (Mi. Fox), whom I had nearly called 
one of die greatest lawyers, but who certainly 
was one of the greatest men this country ever 
produced; that principle was at length ex- 
ploded, and, by the Libel Bill, it was at last 
established, that, in prosecutions for libel, both 
the law and the fact were within the province 
of the jury, and to be decided by them. But, 
my lords, what avails this just and beneficent 
statute, what security is there either for the 
freedom of the press or the liberty of the sub- 
ject, if, whilst you lrave imposed this salutary 
icstraint upon the judges, in trials for libel, you 
give to them, and to justices of the peace, be- 
fore trial, a light to decide that difficult question, 
and to commit to prison (in many instances per- 
haps to inflict a severer punishment than the 
Court upon conviction would adjudge) upon a 
rhaigc, which, after all, may turn out to have 
had no foundation, but in the false interpreta- 
tion of words perfectly innocent, by the justice 
before whom the charge was brought ? I cannot, 
my lords, I will not believe, that you can sanc- 
tion the exercise of such a power. That it is 
not law, I think I have already shewn ; but if 
it is law, your duty calls upon you to lose no 
time in altering it. With respect to offences 
over which this authority is acknowledged, it is 
oidinarily a simple and intelligible fact, of which 
the magistrate has to judge; whether a felony 
lias been committed ; whether a person accused 
lus been guilty of an assault ; whether the peace 
has actually been broken ; whether the provi- 
sion* of a particular statute have been violated : 
these aie facts depending upon evidence, of 
which it is easy to judge, and upon which the 
inteieslS or feelings of the magistrate are seldom 
likely to Interfere with an impartial discharge of 
his duty^ But upon libel, where the whole 
guilt or innocence of the offence must depend 
upon the intention, and must be inferred from 
the construction and the innuendos ; often diffi- 
cult for the most impartial and unbiassed person 
to decide ; where the prejudices, interests, or 
passions of the justice before whom the charge 
is bought, are so likely to influence his inter- 
pretation of the words ; where, ih political or 
religious libels more especially, his particular 
opinions and attachments must unavoidably 
have so great a sway ; in case3 of this sort, to 
place, upon the charge of any common informer, 
the personal liberty of every writer and pub- 
lisher on politics, leligion, or law, or any other 
t public question, the unfettered discussion of 
'which is of the very essence and principle of a 
free government, at the discretion of magistrates 
mixing in all the contest^ of the time, and par- 
taking, on one side or the other, in all the heats 
and piejudices, which personal or party interests 
engender ; — if such be the power of the magis- 
trates, and if this be the law, where, I ask, are 
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all the boasted securities of our independence 
and freedom ? Look, I once more implore you, 
at the enormous extent and dangerous tendency 
of the power now contended for ; and with this 
comment upon all that I have argued frorq the 
reports of the decisions of our courts, and the 
books of our ablest writers, I say once more 
such is not, such cannot be the state of the law 
in this country, hitherto famed for the sure pro- 
tection which every individual enjoys, against 
the insidious attempts of pi ivate malice, or the 
open attacks of power. What then remains, 
my lords ? The practice and the precedents, on 
which (for they have cited no statute, no prin- 
ciple of the common law, no decision of any 
court, no dictum of any judge, no authority of 
any text writer) the law offices of die Crown 
appear to rely. Before I proceed, however, to 
consider the sort of piacticc of which your lord- 
ships would require evidence to substantiate a 
point of this nature, or die piccedents, which 
hai e been referred to in support of it, I must 
shortly notice what is said of the silence of the 
Court, in the case of Mr. Wilkes. There is no 
decision or opinion of die Court, it is said, that 
n a case of libel, a justice of the peace might 
not apprehend a pci son who could not claim 
lie privilege of Parliament, and demand bail to 
be given to answer the charge. This silence of 
the Court might have pel haps been taken as a 
sort of negative support of the opinion, which I 
am canvassing, had the commitment of Mr. 
Wilkes been by a justice of the peace ; though 
this I think would have been much too weak a 
foundation for the assumption of so arbitrary 
and dangerous a power. But in the case of Mr. 
Witkes no question arose as to the wariant of a 
justice of the peace. Mi. Wilkes had been 
committed by the Secicta« y of State. This point 
therefoie was not befoie the Court ; and its hav- 
ing passed unnoticed, both by the defendant's 
counsel and bv the Court, affords no inference 
to warrant the conclusion of the law officers of 
the Crown ; unless it can be shewn, as I shall 
prove it cannot, that the authority of a justice of 
die peace and of the Secietary of State stands 
upon pieciselv the same principle. In the in- 
terpretation or a general act, my lords, where a 
particular is put for an example, the rule I be- 
lieve is, that there must be a perfect resemblance 
between the things expiessed and those implied, 
as that administrator aie the same as executors, 
and so forth : and in like manner, to argue from 
the power of the Seciotary of State in favour of 
that of the justice of peace, ) contend, we must 
be satisfied that there is the same perfect resem- 
blance of character. But can it be necessary 
for me to insist, befoie your lordships, that, in- 
stead ot this perfect resemblance, there js the 
most obvious and striking dissimilarity in their 
character, their functions, and dieir authority ? 
The Secretary of State is a great executive 
Minister of the Crown, responsible for the ad- 
vice he gives his Sovereign, and for his conduct 
in the peifbnn.ince ol the high dudes of his 
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office; possessing no judicial authority what- 
ever : but intrusted with certain powers for the 
security of the Government, with the care of 
which he is socially charged. Considering the 
chaiacter of his office, thciefore, there may be 
many reasons for entrusting the power of com- 
mitting or holding to bail for libels of a treason- 
able, or seditious, or blasphemous character 
to the Secietary of State (though I am far from 
thinking the exercise of such a power, even 
by him, either safe or necessary), which woul ‘ 
not apply to a justice ol the pence. Though 
strongly interested to suppoit the power o' 
the Government, he is less exposed to the in 
fluence of those motius to which justice! 
of the peace, from mixing in all the common 
concerns of life, may be liable ; or, if exposed 
to them, he acts under the immediate control 
of Parliament, where any error, or abuse in 
the exercise of his authority, can seldom escape 
being severely questioned. To the discretion oi 
this minister, acting by the advice of th<‘ law 
officeis of the Crown, and with so high a re 
sponsibility, such a powei, it might therefore be 
contended, might be safely and usdully com 
mitted, though it would be extremely dange 
rous to extend it indiscriminately to all justice! 
of the peace. But, my lords, to shew how little 
analogy there is between offices so widely dis 
similar, I must trouble your lordships with 
again reading, from the judgment in the case 
of Entick against Carrington, the opinion of 
Lord fcamden, as to the nature and origin of 
this extraordinary and anomalous power of the 
Secretary of State to commit or hold to bail for 
libel; wliich he admits to have been established 
by practice, and by the decisions of the Courts : 
though he plainly intimates, that he conceived 
those decisions to have been erronecus. “ The 
power (Howell’s State Trials, vol. xix. p. 1045 . 
et scq.) of this minister (the Secretary of State) 
is pretty singular. If he is considered in the 
light of a Privy Counsellor, he is the only one 
of that body who exerts it. I1 k power is so 
extensive in place, that it spreads throughout 
the whole realm ; yet, in the object, it is so 
confined, that, except in libels and some few 
state crimes, as they are called, the Secretary of 
State does not pietend to the authority of a 
constable. To consider him as a Consei vntor — 
he never binds to the peace or good beha\ iour, 
which seems to have been the pi incipal duty of 
a Conservator ; at least he never does it in those 
cases, where the law requires those sureties. 
But he commits in certain other cases, wheie it 
is very doubtful whether the Conservator had 
any jurisdiction whatever. His warrant are 
chiefly granted against libellers, whom he binds 
in the first instance to their good* behaviour, 
which no other Conservator ever attempted, 
from the best intelligence that we can learn 
from our books. Ana though he doth all these 
things, yet it seems agreed, that he hath no 
power whatever to administer an oath or take 
bail. This jurisdiction, as extraordinary as j 
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have described it, is so dark and obscure in its 
origin, that the counsel have not been able to 
fbim any certain opinion from whence it sprang. 
Sometimes they annex it to the office of Se- 
cretary of State, sometimes to the quality of 
Privy Counsellor, and in the last argument it 
has been derived from the King’s royal prero- 
gative to commit by his own personal command. 
Whatever may have been the true source of 
this authority, it must be admitted, that he is, 
at this day, in the full legal exercise of it ; be- 
cause there has been not only a clear practice of 
it, at least since the Revolution, confirmed by a 
variety of precedents; but the authority has 
been lecogmsed and confirmed by two cases in 
the very point, since that period; and, there- 
to re, we have not a power to unsettle or contra- 
dict it now, even though we are persuaded that 
the commencement of it was erroneous.” Lord 
Camden then enters into a very learned investi- 
gation of the origin and foundation of this 
power, and he concludes this part of his judg- 
ment as follows : — “ I am persuaded that the 
Sccretai y of State hath assumed this power, as 
a transfer, I know not how, of the royal autho- 
rity to himself; and that the common law of 
England knows no such magistrate. At the 
same time I declare, wheiein my brothers do all 
agice with me, that we are bound to adhere to 
the detei mination of the Court in the cases of 
the Queen against Derby, and the King against 
Earbui y ; and I have no right to overturn those 
decisions, even though it should be admitted, 
that the practice, which has subsisted since the 
Revolution, had been erroneous in its commence- 
ment.” Here, then, myloids, in this solemn 
judgment, given after long and diligent conside- 
ration and inquiry, we find my Lord Camden 
stating, almost in the woids of Lord Holt, that 
he is puzzled to account for the origin of this 
power in the Secietary of State; that it is un- 
known to the common law; and that it had 
been assumed as a transfer of the royal authouty 
to commu per mandat um regis : thus putting it 
on a ground, which is cleaily inapplicable to 
the office of a Justice of the Peace. Having, 
then, my lords, as it appears to me, proved un- 
deniably, that tile admitted and established 
practice of the Secretary of State has nothing 
to do with the question, as it relates to these 
other magistrate'’, wc come at last to consider 
separately, with respect to th*m, what practice 
can be set up for the exercise of this power. 
The learned persons, who have given the opi- 
nion on your table, refer, in support of it, to 
two cases of recent date, in 1801 and 1802, in 
which two persons, of the names of Spence and 
Hogg, were held to bail, the one for a seditious, 
he other for an indecent libel. In the first of 
hese cases it appears, that, in 1801, a person of 
he name of Arthur Searlc laid an information on 
ath before Mr. Ford, Justice of Peace for Mid- 
dlesex, of his having printed a pamphlet, en- 
titled, “ The Restorer of Society to its Natural 
State,” for Thomas Spence. Tnat Spence was 
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held to bail for his personal appearance in th< 
King’s Bench to answer the charge. That the 
Attorney-General (Law) filed an information 
against him. That he was called upon his re- 
cognizance to appear, and appearing, was 
charged with the information, pleaded not 
guilty, and was afterwards tried, convicted, and 
sentenced. The lecognizance was filed in the 
King’s Bench, and there are recorded the rule 
of court stating his appearance and plea, and 
the entry roll in the King’s Bench containing 
the information, plea, trial, and sentence. The 
other case, of Hogg, in 1802 , is of a similar 
description. Information upon oath was laid 
by the direction of the same Attoi ney-General 
(Law), before the Lord Mayor, against the de- 
fendant, for selling a work called “ Trials for 
Adultery.” The Lord Mayor issued his war- 
rant for Hogg’s apprehension: he was appre- 
hended, and held to bail for his appearance in 
the King’s Bench. Mr. Perceval, having suc- 
ceeded as Attorney-General, filed his informa- 
tion : Hogg appeared in Couit, and suffered 
judgment to go by default. Having made affi- 
davit that he had stopped the sale of the books, 
he was not called up for judgment. There is, on 
record, the recognizance, the affidavit, and the 
entry roll in the Court of King’s Bench. These 
cases, which have been communicated to me by 
the courtesy of the noble and learned lord on 
the woolsack, I have stated at length ; and I 
a*'k, what inference is to be drawn from them ? 
Are two solitary cases, neither of them con- 
tested, and in one of which judgment was suf- 
fered to go by default, to be pleaded as proofs 
of such an exercise of the power of apprehend- 
ing and holding to bail for libel as will establish 
its practice ? My lords, foi such a purpose, 
proofs of a very different practice will be re- 
quired. Not of a practice depending on two 
modern instances, but deiived from a high an- 
tiquity, and sanctioned by the decisions of the 
Courts: a practice, as it is described by Lord 
Mansfield and other legal authoi itics, communi - 
ter usitata et approbate It is singular, my 
lords, tlut even in modern times, and especially 
at the beginning of the French Revolution, when 
the pi ess teemed with publications, which were 
lepresented as being of the most dangerous ten- 
dency ; when prosecutions were numerous, and 
the conviction and punishment of the offenders 
considered of the greatest importance ; it is sin- 
gular, I say, that at that time this practice does 
not appeal to have been discovered. I never 
heard that Paine, for the Age of Reason, or any 
other of the persons accused of issuing libels 
threatening the very foundations of civil society, 
and attacking the principles of all morality, law, 
government, and religion, were, before indict- 
ment found or information filed, taken up, or 
held to bail, or committed. But if such a 
practice could have been proved, if it could have 
been traced backwards to the time of the Revo- 
lution; if it could have been shewn, that the 
most illustrious characters in the law, in con- , 
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ducting state prosecutions, as Attornies-Gencral, 
had successively acted upon it ; still I should 
contend, that the mere acts of the law officers 
of the Crown (which will always be regarded 
with a wholesome jealousy by a Constitutional 
Parliament) if they had not been objected to* 
and brought undei the view of the Judges of the 
land, by a solemn appeal to their decision, would 
not constitute such a practice as would justify 
your lordships in recognizing the legal existence 
of the power, which is now claimed for the 
justices of the peace. And here I would re- 
mind your lordships of the case of general 
warrants. What could be more established in 
practice than these warrants ? They had been 
issued for above a century, without dispute or 
contest : persons apprehended under them had 
been held to bail for their appearance before the 
Courts : they had been called, and appeared 
before the Courts upon the recognizances thus 
taken s all the most eminent characters in the 
law, the same whose authority may now per- 
haps be pleaded for a no less dangerous practice, 
had acred as Attoi nies-General during these 
pioceedings: vet, my lords, notwithstanding 
this long course of undisputed and continued 
practice, when the legality of these warrants 
came at last to be questioned before J.he Court 
of King’s Bench, all the Judges concurred in 
declaring them to be illegal; and they were 
afterwards condemned by a lesolution of the 
House of Commons, whereby the people of this 
country hive been protected against the farther 
exercise of so dangerous a power. I beg your 
_ord ships to attend to the words in which the 
opinions of the Court, upon the subject of ge- 
neral warrants, are given ; (Howell’s State Trials, 
vol. xix. p. 1027 .) and you will then see the 
degree of value that is to be attached to a prac- 
tice of this description.— Lord Mansfield. " It 
s said, that the usage has been so ; and that 
many such wan ants have issued, since the Re- 
volution down to this time. But a usage, to 
grow into a law, ought to be a general usage, 
communiter usitata et approbata , and which, 
after a long continuance, it would be mischievous 
to overturn.” — Mr. Justice Wilmot. “ Had no 
doubt nor ever had upon these warrants : he 
thought them illegal and void.”— Mr. Justice 
Yates and Mr. Justice Aston. " Had no doubt 
of their illegality: for no degree of antiquity 
can give sanction to a usage bad in itself. * 
Thus, my lords, you see that a much longer 
practice, m die case of general wai rants, aid 
not induce die Court to support their legality. 
In addition to this authoi ity of the Court of 
King’s Bench, I have also again to quote to 
you, upon this point, the judgment of Lord 
Camden, (Howell's State Trials, voL xix. p. 
1067 . et seq.) in the case of Entick against Car- 
rington, not only to shew the opinion of that 
great Judge also as to the sort of usage which 
would be required to establish a practice of this 
nature, but to rebut the infeience, which may 
perhaps be drawn from the acquiescence of the 
L L2 
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Court in the cases of Spence and Hogg. — Lord 
Camden. “ I come now to the practice sine* 
the Revolution, which has been strongly urged 
with the emphatical addition, that an usage, to- 
lerated from the aeia of liberty, and continued 
downwards to this time, through the best ages 
of the Constitution, must necessarily have a legal 
commencement. Now that pretence can have 
no place in the question made by this plea, be- 
cause no such practice is there alleged ; yet I 
will permit the defendant, for the present, to 
borrow a fact from the special veidict, for the 
sake of giving it an answer. If the practice 
began then, it began much too late to be Jaw 
now. If it was more ancient, the Revolution 
is not to answer for it ; and I could have wished 
that, upon this occasion, the Revolution had 
not been considered as the only basis of our 
liberty. The Revolution restored this Consti- 
tution to its first principles: it did no more 
It did not enlarge the liberty of the subject ; but 
gave it a better security. It neither widened 
nor contracted the foundation ; but repaired, and 
perhaps added a buttress or two to the fabric : 
and if any Ministers of State have since deviated 
from the principles at that time recognised, all 
that I can say is, that, so far from being sanc- 
tioned, they aie condemned by the Revolution. 
With respect to the practice itself, if it goes 
no higher, every lawyer will tell you, it is much 
too modern to be evidence of the common law ; 
and if it should be added, that these warrants 
ought to acquire some strength by the silence 
of the Courts, which have heard them read so 
often upon returns, without censure or animad- 
version, I am able to borrow my answer from 
the Court of King’s Bench, which lately de- 
clared, with great unanimity, in the case of ge- 
neral warrants, that as no objection was taken to 
them upon the returns, and the matter passed 
sub silentio , the precedent was of no weight. I 
most heartily concur in that opinion; and the 
reason is more pertinent heie, because the Court 
had no authority in the present case to determine 
against the seizure of papers, which was not be- 
fore them ; whereas in the other they might, if 
they had thought lit, have declared the warrant 
void, and discharged the prisoner, ex off-io. But 
Still it is insisted, that there has been a general 
submission, and no action brought to try the 
right. I answer, there has been a submission of 
guilt and poverty to power and the terror of 
punishment. But it would be strange doctrine* 
to assert, thar all the people of this land arc 
bound to acknowledge that t6 be universal law, 
which a few criminal booksellers have been afraid 
to dispute.” Apply the passage, my lords, 
which I have heie cited from this admirable 
judgment, and which I have had a pleasure in 
reading at length, on account of the sound and 
constitutional doctrines which it contains, apply 
it, I say, to the case before us, and to the plea 
which ^ set up of practice, and of the acquies- 
cence of die Court. With respect to the first, 
standing upon this judgment, as upon a rock, I 
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again assert, that if, not the cases of Spence and 
Hogg, cases only of fourteen or fifteen years’ 
standing, but a continued string of uncontested 
cases from the Revolution downwards could 
have been produced, they would not have 
amounted to evidence of a legal practice ; the 
moic especially, as during the whole period, 
from the Revolution to the year 1763, when the 
warrant against Mr. Wilkes was set aside on the 
ground of parliamentary privilege, there might 
be prevailing a general, though certainly an in- 
correct notion, that libel was to be considered as 
an actual breach of the peace; the last decision 
of a Court of Law, in the case of the Seven 
Bishops, having so ruled it. With respect to 
the second ground, the silence of the Court, I 
answer, with the united authority of the Courts 
of King’s Bench and Common Pleas, when two 
of the greatest judges this country ever produced 
presided over them, that, “ as no objection was 
taken to them, and the matter passed sub silentio y 
the precedents are of no weight and, that u the 
submission of guilt and poverty to power and 
the terror of punishment,” as m the cases of 
Spence and Hogg, in the latter more particulailv 
(who was seeking to avert the penalties to whiert 
he was exposed, and succeeded in doing so by 
stopping die circulation of the libel), is not to 
be taken for the establishment of a power, un- 
known to the statute or to the common law, and 
most dangerous in its exercise to the freedom of 
the press, and to the liberties of the people ol 
this country. Surely, my lords, more cannot 
be necessary upon this point ; but, if farther ar- 
gument is required, it is not wanting ; and, if wc 
are still referred to the opinion “ of one of the 
most learned of the predecessors” of the present 
Attorney- General, and to the learning, ability, 
and integrity of that noble lord, and to the emi- 
nent advantage to the public with which he dis- 
charges the duties of the high judicial situation, 
which he now holds, no man is more ready to 
bear testimony than lam; to that opinion, and 
:o the acquiescence and silence of the Court, I 
must oppose the opiniou of another living autho- 
ity, equally able and learned, who formerly held 
be sarru office; and the concurrence of the 
■vhole Legislature, evidenced, not by a silent 
cquiescence, but by the positive enactment of a 
iew law. I allude, my lords, to the act of the 
4«th of the King, cap. 58., to which the law offi- 
cers refer as putting the power of the judges, to 
:oinmit or hold to bail for libel, out of all doubt, 
,nd which was proposed to Parliament by Sir 
Vicary Gibbs, then Attorney-General, and now 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas. Whether 
the true constmction of this act be, as some have 
supposed, to give the power of commitment, and 
holding to bail, to the Judges of the King’s 
Bench, before indictment found or information 
filed, in consequence of evidence upon oath of 
the commission of an offence liable to be so pro- 
ceeded against; or whether, as I contend, it 
only gives that power, after an information has 
been actually filed ; in either case, it could not 
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have been required, had this power been at that thing of the striking difference of such a recorn- 
time considered to be so established by practice, mendation through the Chancellor, the first offi- 
ng to have acquired the force of law. It is clear ccr of the law, and the judge*? of the land, to be 
then, that, in 1808, neither the Attorney-Gene- delivered solemnly in the face of die public at 
ral, who brought in the bill, nor the two Houses, the assizes ; the strong and marked distinction 
who passed it, could have contemplated the ex- is, that these recommendations, as I understand 
istence of such a power ; for, if it had been pos- them, wer e general. But here, my lords, we 
sessed by the Justices of Peace, it is unneccs- have a specific instruction, as to the interpreta- 
sary for me to contend, that it must also have tion of the law on a paiticular subject ; and a 
been vested in the Court of King’s Bench. Yet direction, as to the manner in which the discre- 
this Jaw was much debated in its progress. The tionary power, supposed to be vested in the ma- 
learned lords, now present, supported its expe- gistrates under that interpretation of the law, 
diency ; and 1 will not pay them so bad a com- should be exercised : and this, too, on a doubt* 
pliment as to suppose, that an act, which they ful point. That he thought it a doubtful point, 
defended with so much zeal, could be altogether must be admitted by the Secretary of State, or 
supeifluous and unnecessary. We have, then, else why did he require the opinion of the law 
my lords, I contend, a degree of cumulative officers of the Crown upon it ? That it was con- 
proof, such as is perhaps to be found in no other sidered, even by these learned persons them- 
instance, 'against the practice which may be al- selves, as not free from doubt, appears from the 
leged as the foundation of the power, to com- terms in which their opinion is given. They cite 
mit, or hold to bail, for libel, by Justices of the precedents, and state that they agree with the 
Peace : and if I have proved, that neither the sta- opinion of the Attorney-General, by whose ad- 
tutc law, nor the common law, nor any practice, vice those precedents were established ; but they 
supported upon a solemn hearing by the dcci- do not venture to say, that the proposition to 
sions of the Courts, sanction the exercise of this which they subscribe has been gcneiallv leceived 
authority ; that no authonty of any text writer, as acknowledged law, or established by a clear 
fairly considered", no dictum of any judge, can and undisputed practice. And, my lords, if 
be produced in suppoit of it ; I feel some con- this was a point involved in doubt, by what au- 
fidence in urging youi lordships to the conclu- thority did the noble Secretary take upon him- 
sion, to which I have now brought my argument self to decide it ? Who gave him the right to 
on this part of the question, that the opinion of determine ? Who applied to him to do so r And 
the law officers of the Crown is not warranted where, I again ask, did he find any precedent for 
by the law of the land. It remains for me to such a proceeding in the execution of his official 
consider the conduct or the Secretary of State, duties ? It is, my lords, amongst the first prin- 
in issuing the Ciicular Lcttei ot the ‘27 th of ciples of a free government, that there should be 
March to the Lords Lieutenants of tour tics, for an insurmountable line of sepaiution between 
the direction of the magistrates in the admini- the executive and the judicial authorities. That 
stration of the law. This appeals to me, my the latter should be kept independent of the for- 
lords, a matter involving considerations of the mcr ; and hitherto any inteiferencc of a Minister 
first constitutional importance. I have before of the Crown with the administration of justice 
stated, that I believe such a proceeding to be has been considered as a political offence of so 
without a precedent. I at least have not been dangerous a tendency to the liberty and security 
able to learn, that any mea&uic of a similar cha- of the subject, that, in other times, it would have 
racter was ever before hazarded by any Minister called down the indignation of Parliament on the 
of the Crown. For, my lords, you will observe, head of the offender. I say, my lords, this has 
that this is not an instruction to the magistrates been such an interference — a direct interference, 
as to any of their ministerial duties, or the mea- not with the ministerial but the judicial duties of 
,uies necessary to the suppoit of an active and the magistrates, by insUucting them in what 
vigilant police, with respect to which, the Secie- manner they are to administer the law with re- 
tary of State might be supposed to be chaiged spect to a particular class of offences; the con- 
with a peculiar responsibility, in a season of sequence of which is, to subject to the power of 
great public distress and uneasiness. It is not arrest and of imprisonment, if bail cannot beob- 
cven prudently confined to a general exhortation tained, every author, printer,, and publisher, nay 
to them to exert the powers entrusted to them perhaps every possessor of any writing, which 
by the law for the speedy suppression and pu- in their judgment they may deem a libel. Sup- 
nishment of such offences as might be danger- pose, my lords, such an instruction had been aa- 
ous to the public security. For an order from dressed, not to Justices of the Peace, but to the 
the Secretary of State to the Chancellor, to give Judges of the land. Is such a supposition im- 
gcncral directions to the Judges, and through possible? The opinion states the powers of the 
them to the Justices of the Peace, with respect Judges as well as the Justices, and might be in- 
to such matters as seemed to require attention, I tended perhaps to teach them also their duties* 
understand examples in former times may be But such a supposition is not to be treated seri- 
pioduced. But surely, my lords, such exam- ously. Such an interference with the Judges, 
pics cannot be argued as affording any precedent on the part of a Minister of the Crown, would 
♦or a proceeding like the present. To say no- not have been tolerated. The nation would 
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have been in a flame. All the power and in- trouble your lordships with some observations ; 
dignation of Parliament would have been roused, though much, of what would apply to this view 
The Judge, lo whom so insulting a mandate of the question, has been anticipated in the ear- 
should have been addressed, would himself have lier part of my speech. I have stated to your 
vindicated his authority ; and the messenger, lordships, in shewing the extreme consequences 
who had ventured to become the bearer of it, to which the establishment of the authority of 
would have been committed to prison. I verily Justices of the Peace to commit, or hold to bail, 
believe, my lords, that all this would have hap- for all offences cognizable at their sessions, must 
pened. Yet, where is the difference in princi- necessarily lead, the danger of such an exten- 
ple ? I maintain, that there is none. Let the sion of their power : how much it would be 
case be stated. The instruction to the magis- exposed to temptations to abuse : how liable to 
trates is,' to act upon the opinion given by the ( be perverted by the inducements of interest, the 
law officers of the Ciown, in favour of their au- intemperance of zeal, the errors of prejudice, the 
thority, to commit, or hold to bail, for libel, j excitements of political hostility, and the rnsti- 
This, I suppose, will be justified upon the neces- gations of private enmity and resentment. These 
sity of the case, in older to correct an evil, | dangers, my lords, would accrue, even if the ma- 
which is dangeious to the public security. But ji&trates were left to the uninfluenced exercise of 
this exercise of authority, on the part of the such a power. But when they arc called upon 
magistrates, can be of no avail, unless its legali- specially to exert it, in a time of political heat 
ty is supported by the Courts of Law. A per- and violence, by a Minister of the Crown ; when 
son committed for libel may sue out his Habeas this call is adaressed to persons, who are en- 
Corpus, and appeal to the decision of a Court of gaged in all the disputes and contest to which 
Law upon the validity of the warrant under the different parties in the State give occasion ; 
which he is imprisoned. The Court, if it should when the subject, on which they are to decide, 
be of opinion, that the warrant was not lawful, is one which they will necessarily view through 
would order his discharge ; and thus all the the medium of tneir different opinions and at- 
provident care of the Secretary of State, to se- tachmcnts; thus encouraged, exhorted, and in- 
cure the Government against the attacks of a stigated to act, under the influence of motives 
licentious press, would be defeated. Suppose, so powerful, in questions so much exposed to 
then, that to obviate so great a misfortune, he error, even when most dispassionately consi- 
had addressed a similar instruction to the Judges, dered, what security , I ask, can there be for any 
stating the direction that had been sent to the man, who engages in the discussion of public 
inferior magistrates, and calling upon them to affairs, against the persecutions of power, or the 
give it efficacy, by acting upon the opinion of vexations of private malice ? To suppose that, 
the law officers of the Crown, in any case of this in such a state of things, the freedom of the pi ess 
sort, that might be brought before them. The can long continue, seems to me to be cherishing 
supposition is extravagant, absurd, impossible : a hope much more sanguine than can be justified 
be it so. But I say it is precisely the same in by any knowledge we nave obtained, either from 
principle : and I defy any man to shew me a jot the history of other governments, or from our 
of distinction between the two cases; or, that experience in human affairs. But, my lords, it 
such an interference with the Judges, which all is not only this enormous power of the magis- 
who hear me will reprobate, is either more im- trates th.it is thus let loose against the freedom of 
proper or more unconstitutional than that which the pretr, and the security of the subject, but 
has actually taken place. I contend, therefore, j that most pestilent curse by which society can 
that such a direction to the magistrates, not be- be afflicted, the whole tribe of common inform- 
ing a general exhortation to vigilance and care, ers, are also called into action. To these a new 
but a specific instruction as to the way in which encouragement and invitation is held out ; any 
they are to construe the law, and to exercise a thing they may choose to call a libel may hence- 
discretionary power, would have been, even if , forth be made the subject of a prosecution, and 
the law had been clear and undisputed, a high j thus become, in the hands of the worst men, 
offence against the Constitution. That this ha8 ' acting from the worst motives, an instrument of 
been done in a case, in which, to say the least of pecuniary extortion, or any other base purpose 
it, the law is doubtful, is a great aggravation of they may have to serve. On the danger arising 
the offence. For the noble Secretary of State from hence to individuals, it is not necessary for 
has taken upon himself not on\y to airect the \ me to say more; but let me intreat your lord- 
magistrates in the administration of the law, but j ships to consider the possible, if not the too pro- 
to enact, or at least to declare the law, which bable injur y to the interests of the State itself ; if, 
they are called upon to administer ; thus ac- indeed, the interests of the State can, on any 
troaihing more than royal authority, and usurp- sound principle, be considered separately from 
ing the powers of the Legislature in addition to the general security of those who are entitled to 
those of the Executive Government. The cha- its protection. Hitherto, my lords, prosecutions 
racter of this proceeding, therefore, 1 hold to be for libels, on the Government or religion, have 
most unconstitutional % on its dangerous tenden- only been directed by the Attorney-General and 
cy, and jhe effects it is likely to produce, already the responsible officers of the Crown. In some 
exemplified in two striking instances, I must also cases tne Legislature itself has acted upon this 
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principle, more especially in the Stamp Duties ; 
with respect to which, as your lordships know, 
the right of instituting prosecutions lor penalties 
has, by the 44th of the King, been expressly 
limited to the Attorney-Geneial, the Lord Ad- 
vocate of Scotland, or the Solicitor, or some 
other officer of the Stamps. In this there has 
been evinced, in my opinion, a wise and whole- 
some caution, to guard, not only individuals, but 
the State itself against the effects of vexatious 
and ill-advised pi osecuti on s. For I would ask 
the noble and learned lord on the woolsack, 
whether, in the discharge of his duty as Attor- 
ney-General, when he filled that office, he lias 
not often found the expediency of instituting a 
prosecution for libel, a question of exceedingly 
nice discretion ? It is not only the political ma- 
lignity and dangerous character of a libel, but 
the circumstances of its circulation, and the pro- 
bability of suppressing it by a conviction, that 
must also be taken into consideration. Hitherto, 
therefore, this discretion has been confined to the 
responsible advisers and office! s of the Ciown, 
which might otherwise be lightlf compioniised, 
and pei haps mateiially injured. 13ut now all 
this salutaiy restraint and caution is at an end. 
Every thing that malice may represent as a libel, 
or indiscretion deem so, is to be forced into no- 
tice by any common informer. Upon an infor- 
mation so laid, every person, who has been en- 
gaged m writing, punting, or in any way pub- 
lishing a paper of this desenption, maybe drag- 
ged before a magistrate as a public criminal, and 
exposed, in the first instance, to all the honois 
of a piison, and the State itself to all the in- 
conveniences (and in many cases they may be 
of no light consequence) oi an ill-advised, and, 
ultimately pel haps, an unsuccessful piosecutiou. 
This consideration, therefore, as it affects the in- 
terests of the Government itself, is of too much 
importance to be ovei looked, though undoubted- 
ly of very infciior moment to the danger to 
which eveiy individual is exposed, who may 
venture to publish, on religion or politics, 
opinions differing from the prevailing tenets 
cither of the Church or State. I have said, my 
lords, that this danger has already been exempli- 
fied in two striking instances. I allude to the case 
which occurred at Liverpool, of an information 
against a Mr. Wright, for preaching a blasphe- 
mous sermon; and to a case reported by the 
newspapers, from which my information is de- 
rived, to have been brought a few days ago be* 
fore the Couit of King’s Bench. In the first, 
an information was laid against a Mr. Wright 
for denying the divinity of Jesus Christ ; a doc- 
trine, which, however enoneous it may be 
deemed by us, who are members of the chuich 
of England, is maintained by many persons, 
who believe, as firmly as we do, in the Christian 
dispensation ; by the whole class of Unitarian 
Christians, amongst whom are to be found many 
persons, of as exemplary life and morals, ana 
of as strict an adherence to religious duties, as 
in any other persuasion whatever j a doctrine 
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however, which, whether tiue or false, has 
lately by an ?ct of Parliament, dictated by the 
soundest wisdom and justice, been exempted 
from the penalties to which it was formerly ex- 
posed bv law. This therefore, was no crime; 
and it w.m found necessaiy, to give effect to the 
, information, by some more serious charge; and 
it was inerted, that the preacher had not only 
impugned the Tunny* and the divinity oT 
Chnst, buttha 1 he had denied the immortality 
of the soul, ar.d tin* belief of reward or punish* 
moot in a future stale. This was stated by a 
rcvei end Prelate, the Bishop of the diocese in 
winch this proceeding took place, to have been 
| the claige upon which Mi. Wright had been 
bi ough l before a magistral ? at Livci pool , and held 
10 bad for his appeal a nee to answer it. (See page 
7*24.) Now, my loi ds, there cannot be produced 
a more pregnant instance than this, to shew the 
dangei of inviting rash, or interested, or male- 
volent person*, to bring forwaid accusations c>t 
tins nature ; and leaving them to be decided on, 
in the first instance, with the power of com- 
mitting the pat ty accused to pj ison, by persons 
so likely, i/oin the circumstances in which 
they aie placi d, to foim an enoneoas judgment. 
I hare it ad the sermon, myloids — Mr. Wright, 
I maintain, had published no blasphemy 5 had 
.said nothing which hy law he may not say with 
impunity; had not denied a future state of ie- 
VvMicl or punishment ; but simple miintained, 
til it there is no sepai ate or intei in *diate state of 
the soul ; piofessing as his religious belief, that 
the soul expires and is revived with the body, 
on that day of final account, when we shall all 
be called upon to answer foi out conduct in this 
lile. This, my loids, I say again, may be a 
belief in which we may not concur, but it is 
neither impious nor blasphemous. It was the 
belief of Dr. Priestley, who, whatever the errors 
of h’s political or religious opinions might be, 
was, I believe, a man of as exemplary woith 
and morals as ever lived. It is the belief, noi 
only of many poisons belonging to the sect of 
Unitarian Christians, but tun of members of 
the Chuich of England itself, and lips been, as 
the reverend Prelate well knows, explained and 
defended by a learned Bishop, (the late Rev. 
Dr. Law, Bishop of Carlisle,) to whom he will 
be the last man to deny th° tribute of esteem 
and veneration, due to a life of distinguished 
piety and virtue. Here then, my lords, we have 
an example, directly in point, of the danger of 
an accusation, to describe it in the mildest terms, 
hastily laid, and incautiously decided upon, 
whereby a respectable man, for preaching a be- 
lief which he conscientiously held, and which 
is perfectly innocent in itself, has been dragged 
before the public as a criminal guilty of r 
pliemy; and would have been committed 1 0 
prison, if he had not been in a situation of life 
which enabled him to procure bail. . The other 
case, my lords, is of another description j but 
it exhibits, in a point of view no less Striking, 
the evil consequences to which this proceeding 
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of the Secretary of State might a priori have 
been expected to give occasion. A magistrate 
of the name of Powell had brought before him, 
upon the accusation of an informer, two persons 
charged with vending pamphlets, and I believe 
some other articles, contrary to the provisions of 
the act respecting hawkers and pedlars : which 
has also been recommended to the peculiar 
care of the magistrates, by the noble Secretary 
of State. These persons in vain pleaded, that 
they had sold their goods on the market (lay, 
in open market ; that there was a clause of ex- 
ception in the act, which enabled them to do 
so; and that they were, therefore, exempted 
from its penalties. “ No,*’ says the magistrate, 
there is, since my Lord Sidmouth's Circular, 
an end of that exception; such publications 
can no longer be sold at all without a licence ;” 
and he accordingly convicted them, committed 
them to prison, and issued a warrant to levy 
the penalties by distiess. All this, however, 
had been done to extort evidence, as it appears, 
from these men, against a third poison, from 
whom they had received the publications, which 
they had offered for sale ; and having at last 
succeeded in this, the magistrate, again ex- 
ceeding his power, discharged them from the | 
conviction which had taken place, and pi oceeded, 1 
in a manner no less violent and illegal, to con- I 
vict the person against whom evidence had thus I 
been extorted, in penalties to the amount of 80/. 1 
for which he immediately issued his wan ant of 
distress ; and this thougn it was represented to 
him, that the person accused had not had time ' 
ven him to appear in his own defence, and 
at the magistrate, under the law for recover- 
ing penalties for the Stamp Duties, had no 
jurisdiction in the case. This, my lords, is the 
case, as it has appealed in the newspapers. I 
trust it may, upon farther hearing, be found to 
admit of some contradiction or explanation ; 
but it appealed of sufficient weight to the Court, 
to induce them to giant a rule to shew cause 
why a criminal information should not be filtd ; 
and, if the f »c*s statid be true, theie cannot be 
exhibited a stronger instance of the imprudence 
and danger of calling into action all the in- 
temperate zeal and vioh nee by which magis- 
trates may be influenced n a moment hke 'the 
present. These cases, my ioidt, and others, 
to which I will not now refer more particularly, 
for granting licences foi meetings for the discus- 
sion of vanous subjects, have already occurred 
in consequence of th«’ Circular Letter of the 
Secretary of Stale, and aie to be ascribed di- 
rectly to it. } low many more there may be of 
a similar nature f know not ; but of this we may 
be assured, that more instances like these will 
occur, if they are not checked by list* seasonable 
interference of Parliament. Proceedings so in- 
jurious to the character of the Government, so 
destructive of the fpirit of the Constitution, and 
of the free exercise of those privileges which it 
confers, moie particularly of the freedom of 
the press, I will not dwili upon any longer; 
but the consequences of the establishment of , 
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such a power are so accurately described, in a 
Protest entered upon the Journals of this House, 
(Lords’ Journals, die Martis , 29th Nov. 1763.) 
that 1 cannot help reading it, as the best sum- 
ming up that I can make of the dangerous 
character and injurious effects of the measure, 
which the noble Secretary has been induced to 
take. “ By this doctrine every man’s liberty, 
privileged as well as unprivileged, is surrendered 
into the hands of a Secretary of State. lie is by 
this means empowered, in the first instance, to 
pronounce the paper to be a seditious libel ; a 
matter of such difficulty, that some have pre- 
tended it is too high to be entrusted to a special 
jury of the first lank and condition. He is to 
understand, and decide by himself, the meaning 
of (’very innuendo. He is to determine the ten- 
dency thereof, and brand it with his own 
epithets. He is to adjudge the party guilty, 
and make him author or publisher, as he sees 
good. And lastly, he is to give sentence, by 
committing the party. All those authorities are 
given to one single magistrate, unassisted by 
counsel, evidence, or jury, in a case wheie the 
law says no action will lie against him, because 
he acts in the capacity of a judge.” This Pro- 
test, my lords, appears, in your Journals, to 
have been entered upon the resolution, which, 
in consequence of the decision of the Court of 
Common Pleas in the case of Mr. Wilkes, had 
been voted by this and the other House of Par- 
liament, “ that Privilege of Parliament does not 
extend to the case of writing and publishing 
seditious libels,” &c. It is signed by seventeen 
peers, at the head of which stands the name of 
Earl Temple. The danger attending the exer- 
cise of such a power, even by the Secretary of 
State, is here most eloquently and unanswei- 
ably stated: but if it could have been foreseen, 

I that the same power was to be given to evei y 
' Justice of the Peace ; and that not to the Secre- 
tary of Si ate alone, but to every inferior magis- 
trate th i ough out the kingdom, “every man’s 
L liberty, privileged as well as unprivileged, was 
l to be surrendered,” in how much moie forcible 
and glowing terms, if more forcible and 
glowing teims could have been found, would 
the*- have described such an extension of 
an authority, absolutely incompatible with the 
principles cf a fee constitution. I have now, 
m y lords, brought to a conclusion this long argu- 
ment upon a case, which seem • to me, as much as 
1 any that have ever occurred within my nicmoiy, 
to call for the pi ompt and eflectual interference 
of Parliament. If it should still be contended, 
in opposition to all that I have stated, that the 
protection of the State, against the machinations 
of sedition or treason, requires the existence of 
such a power ; my answer is, that, in the best 
periods of our history, when the practice of 
the Constitution was the purest ; nay in times 
when the State lias been exposed to tne greatest 
difficulties both from within and from without : 
it has been protected against all the dangers 
that assailed it, by the native energies of its 
Government, and oy the spirit and attachment 
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of a free people. But this authority is now ac- and executed with the most unrelenting seventy; 
knowledged to be established in the Secretary of and if, at the same time, interpretations of the 
State s and with the tremendous power of the old law are to be adopted, ana a new practice 
Attorney-General in filing ex officio informations, i ntroduced, still farther controlling popular rights 
and in keeping them suspended over the heads and privileges, and rendering their exercise 
of his victims (powei s at which guilt may well difficult and dangerous, what, I ask, is to be 
tremble, and fiom which even innocence can- the end ? More especially, if this spirit in our 
not escape without severe suffering), I ask of legislation is accompanied with other circum- 
your lordships, whether any reasonable appre- stances, operating directly and powerfully in 
hension is to be enteitained of a deficiency of the same direction— if a great change has taken 
means in the Government to repel the mime- place in our principles, in our policy, in our 
diate dangers, which may ai ise from inflamma- tastes, in our habits, and in our manners — if we 
toiy libels, in a moment of popular uneasiness ; are become a military and a warlike, from a 
01 to defeat any more gradual and insidious at- maritime and pacific people — if whilst we are 
tempts to coriupt the morals, or alienate the increasing the civil powers of the Crown by law, 
affections, of the people ? Upon the whole, we are also maintaining an army disproportioned 
then, my lords, whatever view I take of this to our population, incompatible with an efFec- 


qucstion, whethei as it legards the Law, the 
principles of the Constitution, the character of 
the ofltnee, or the security of the State, I come 
to thy '.same conclusion ; that it is unnecessary, 
that it is inexpedient, that it is dangerous in the 
highest degi ee to give, in the pi oceedings against 
libil, so extraordinaiy a power, hithcito un- 
known in practice, to he exercised indisci imh 
nately by all Justices of the Peace tlhoughout 
the kingdom. In the investigation of this sub- 
ject, 1 can assu.’p your louOiips, that J have 
spared no pain-* before I ventured to pionounce 
so strong an opinion. I have hail recourse to all 
the bi st sources of inhumation w'thin my reach, 
both of dead and living authouty; ana after a 
cat dul a id diligent inquiry, I piesent myself to 
you this night, with tlie stiongest conviction of 
the soundness of the principles which I have 
assuted. 11. id 1 consulted my pcisonal case, 
indeed, end consider'd only the ungrateful cha- 
racter of the task 1 have thus imposed upon my- 
self, know ing how little my opposition to any 
measuic of the Ministers of the Crown is likely 
to avail, l should hue icmaincd silent. But f 
could not sit still and see so dangerous a blow 
aimed at the fieedom of the press and the 
principles of the Constitution, witnout employ- 
ing sudi means as aie in my power, howcvei 
hopdebu of success, to aveit it. If any thing, 
myJq/ds', could add to the importance of the 
question itself, it would be to be found in the 
ch.u acter of the times, and in the situation of! 
the country. We have bien induced, in con- 
cu n cnee with the other branches of the Legis- 
latuie, to suspend, with lespect to political j 
oih n ces, the operation of a law, which forms 
the chief bulwark of the Constitution. We 
hav e also passed other laws, materially abi idging 
and test raining the facility of petitioning, anil 
the privileges of free discussion. Even those, 
who are the most impiessed with the necessity 
of making these new provisions for the secuiity 
of the Government, by the extension of its 
powers, will, I am sure, admit, that it is an 
♦ vil much and deeply to be lamented. But, 
my loids, if new laws of this description are to 
be enacted — it, when enacted, they arc to be 
construed to the utmost strictness of their letter, 


tive support of our naval superiority, and de- 
structive of the character of a free Government 
— what, my lords, must be the inevitable ten- 
dency of such a system ? Its termination can- 
not be doubtful : one of two things must un- 
avoidably happen ; either that this free Con- 
stitution, the glorious work of a thousand years, 
must, though its forms may still survive, de- 
cline, by no slow degrees, into a military des- 
potism ; or that — 1 will not describe the alterna- 
tive; but it would be scarcely less dreadful. 
To avert such extremities will require the utmost 
care, 'the utmost vigilance, the utmost wisdom 
of Parliament. The people have borne, with a 
most exemplary patience, sufferings which 1 
wish I could feel the confidence, which some 
express, in believing to be merely temporary. 
To what faither privations we may be called 
upon to submit 1 know not ; but every thing I 
hear and sec forbids me to speak of our present 
prospects as encouraging. With a declining re- 
venue, we labour under the pressure of a taxa- 
tion, which I hold it to be impossible to increase; 
but any effectual and early relief from which I 
fear is difficult. Our best hope of surmounting 
the evils which suiiound us must be founcj in 
the patience and fortitude of the people, sup- 
ported and strengthened by a high-minded con- 
sciousness of their rights as freemen. Beware, 
my lords, how you weaken in them this senti- 
ment, the true source of your sccutity and 
power ; how you deprive them of the confidence, 
so necessary;, to be cherished and improved, 
that by Pat liament, whose peculiar duty it is to 
protect them, their interest*? will not be neglected. 
It is, my lords, by the irresistible impression 
of these feelings, and by a frense of duty superior 
to all other considerations, that I have felt my- 
self impelled to bring this matter before you. 
Your acquiescence in the motion, which, I am 
about to propose, will pledge you to nothing 
beyond a farther and more mature consideration 
of a most important • constitutional question ; 
and, if I did not fear being taxed with presump- 
tion, I would ask whether, to this extent at 
least, I have not made out a case, which your 
lordships ought not at once to dismiss as alto- 
gether unworthy of your attention ? That no 
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advene feelings may influence your decision, 
have abstained, as much as possible, from the 
Introduction of any topics that might excite 
them. It has been my endeavour to keep out 
of view all subjects connected with the interests 
and opinions of party; and if, inadvertently, 
any thing tending that way should have escaped 
me, I intreat your lordships to consider it as un- 
said, and to banish it from your recollection. J 
have had no object, and no desire, but to pur- 
sue this question, in the sincere spirit of truth, 
to a just and legitimate conclusion. My wish 
is, that your lordships should consider it as 
having lieeo brought before you in the exercise 
of your judicial rather than your political func- 
tions ; as requiring the same dispassionate atten- 
tion, the same grave deliberation and inquiry; 
the same disinterested and impartial decision, 
You are indeed sitting in judgment on the rights 
and liberties of your fellow subjects ; and I ear- 
nestly pray, that they may sustain no farther 
injury from the proceeding of this night. I 
move, my lords, <c That the case submitted to 
the law officers of the Crown, &c. be laid before 
this House.” 

Lord Ellenborough said, he had listened wit! 
the utmost attention to the very able and elabo- 
rate speech of the noble earl— -a speech which 
evidently demonstrated that he had bestowed 
great pains in considering this important ques- 
tion in all its bearings, and certainly he had 
argued it in a manner that reflected the high- 
est honour upon him. He was by no means 
convinced, however, from any of the authorities 
which the noble earl had cited, or by any of the 
arguments which he had grounded upon them, 
that die law was different from what he (Lord 
E.) had always considered it to be — namely, 
that justices of the peace can arrest and hold to 
bail in cases of libel, fe offering his opinion to 
their lordships on this great legal and constitu- 
tional question, he would follow the example of 
the noble earl, in calling to his suppoi t some of 
the gravest and most venerable authorities that 
had ever adorned the seat of justice, or discharged 
the dudes which every man owes to his profes- 
sion, by publishing tne result of his laborious 
researches, and most mature and unbiassed opi- 
nions. In the first place, lord Hale, in his very 
excellent work, entitled Picas of^jthe Crown, 
declares, that justices of the peace may issue 
warrants, within their precincts, to apprehend 
persons charged with offences within the cog- 
nizance of the sessions of the peace, and bind 
them over. Their lordships would be pleased 
to attend to these words — within the cognizance 
of the peace. The question was, then, does a 
libel come within the cognizance of the peace ? 
It would be endless to enumerate all die autho- 
rities that might be cited, in order to shew the 
extensive jurisdiction that is given to magis- 
trates, as conservators of the peace ; but several 
of those authorities specifically mentioned a 
libel as within their cognizance. The doctrine, 
therefore, of lord Hale attached upon it, as 
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coming within those cases in which they have 
power to commit. Mr. Serjeant Hawkins said, 
that justices of the peace may commit for mis- 
demeanours, though in another place (as tire 
noble earl had observed) he stated, that they 
could not be too tender in cases of libel ; which 
words, however, expressly shewed, . that they 
could hold to bail for a libel, as a high misde- 
meanour, whatever tenderness the learned writer 
recommended them to adopt in such cases. 
The fact really was, and so it had been uni- 
formly considered, that libel was an indictable 
offence at the quarter sessions, and magistrates 
had always exercised the piacticc of commit- 
ment in such cases. The noble carl lud relied 
on a great authority, and gieat it undoubtedly 
was, Uiough he (Lord E.) was by no means pie- 
pared to defer to all the opinions of that very 
distinguished character, the late Lord Camden. 
But what had that eminent lawyer said with re- 
spect to libels? In the llth vol. of Hargrave’s 
State Trials, Lord Camden is made to declare, 
that as to the offence of 3 libel, it is a high 
misdemeanour: and if so, should not the party 
be bound over to answer for it ? What could 
be more just, or necessary? u My loids, (said 
the noble and learned lord) suppose for a mo- 
ment, that you should stand upon so miserable 
and decrepicl a state, that publications of a most 
inflammatory nature are scattered over every 
part of the country, and you have no power to 
call the mischievous authors to immediate ac- 
count : suppose that, in this season of imminent 
danger to the moials and loyalty of the people, 
it happens to be the lung vac ition, and that n > 
proceedings can be had in the Court of King’s 
Bench, or at the Quarter-sessions of the peace, — 
would not this be a perfect suspension of all 
energetic faculties on the part of the Suite ? If 
this were, indeed, the law and practice of the 
country, your lordships would not be justified 
in adjourning, even for a day, without parsing 
some act on this subject to prote< t both the 
Government and the people against the d mge- 
rous and wv'ked attacks of seditious libellers. 
Nothing, however, is more common ; and 1 w ed 
only appeal to those who know any thing of the 
practice of th * Court of King’s Bench, whether, 
on the last day of term, motions ate not constantly 
made that persons may be continued on their 
recognizances, m.-ny of which are given for 
libels.” The noble earl seemei to think that 
^cognizances never attracte d tl e attention of 
the Court; but this was not correct. In the 
case of Hogg, the defendant was personally to 
appear in the Court of King’s Bench on a rert.iin 
day, then and there to answer to all such mat- 
ters and things as should be brought against him, 
and so on from day to day : so that he was from 
day to day considered in attendance on the 
Court. At the period of the revolution, when, 
no doubt, the noble earl and all their lordships 
would admit, that liberty was established in this 
:ountry on a more sure and solid foundation 
,han had been known for centuries before ; at 
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that auspicious moment, when so many errors 
and illegal practices were corrected, sureties for 
the peace were given in cases of libel. He held 
then in his hand a list of a series of recognizances 
that had been entered into during the office of 
every Attorney-General, from the reign of Wil- 
liam and Mary to the present time. (Here Lord 
Grey asked across the table, u Before indict- 
ment found or information filed?”) Yesfsaid Lord 
E.), before indictment found or information filed. 
He would mention the names of some of the most 
eminent peisons who had filled the office of Atr 
torney-General during that period. They were 
Northcy, Lechmere, Raymond, Sir Dudley Ry- 
der ; but, in fact, the practice was followed in the 
time of every Attorney-General down to the 
present year. Could any body say, then, that 
this practice was not founded on law ? Would 
any body state, that it had been only introduced 
in very recent times by Attorney-Generals, who , 
were hostile to the liberties of tne people ? Lord j 
Camden had said in his speeches, two or three I 
times, that a libel was a high offence ; and he j 
had never said that it was not such an offence 
as a paity should be held to answer. For his 
own part, he had not the smallest doubt, nor [ 
had he ever heard any thing suggested by any , 
pei son of the least authority, duting the whole > 
couise of his practice at the bar, or since he 
had had the honour of a seat on the bench, that 
the authority of a magistiate to hold to bail did 
not extend to cases of libel. If the authority j 
of Hale, of Hawkins, of Camden, and of Coke ' 
were to be lclied on, they all spoke expressly, 
and explicitly on the subject ; and if the prac- 
tice fiom the Revolution down to the present | 
day were not sufficient to establish this point, I 
there could be no safe guide for any man in 
the exercise of his judicial or legal duties. He 
wished no person to be screened from del in- , 
quency, neither did he desire (God forbid !) 
that any one should be improperly harassed or 
teased; but, upon the fullest consideration of, 
the subject — and he begged to assure their lord- 
ships that he had paid the utmost attention to it 
—he was decidedly of opinion, that justices of 
thepeace have powerto hold to bail incases of libel. | 
Lord Erskine said, no man could be more 
friendly disposed than himself towards the no- 
ble ana learned loid who had just sat down ; ( 
nor could any one entertain a greater respecL 
for the two gentlemen who had given the opi- 
nion which formed the subject of this discus- { 
sion. He trusted also, that he was not behind 
the noble Secretary of State, in wishing to re- 
press and punjsh those blasphemous and sedi- 
tious libels which it was the object of that opi- 
nion to meet. He could by no means agree, 
however, cither in the opinion of his noble friend, 
or of die two learned gentlemen on this subject. 
His noble and learned friend on the woolsack 
would remember, that, on the breaking out of 
the French Revolution, this country was inun- 
dated with seditious libels. The whole evidence 
on the trials at the Old Bailey was made up of! 
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libels published in all parts of the country; but 
he would ask their lordships, and particularly 
the noble and learned lord os the woolsack, 
that if the law was then so clear that justices of 
| the peace could hold to bail for libels, why did 
it happen that in no one instance such practice 
had been adopted ? Whatever evils might at- 
tend the libels that were now diffused, nothing 
could be more dangerous than to strike at die 
authors without some warrant of die common 
law, or some statutory declaration on the sub- 
ject. Lord Chief Justice Hale, in die passage 
referred to, was treating of felonies ; and there 
he says, tliat justices of the peace may appre- 
hend for a felony ; but he afterwards narrows 
that proposition thus : — A justice of the peace 
may make a warrant in felony as well as in a 
case of the peace ; (Now this, said Lord E., is 
not of the peace, as was held in Mr. Wilkes’s 
case) : but whether a justice of the peace can do 
so in some particular cases is doubtful. The 
noble and learned lord opposite (Lord Ellen- 
bo rough) had said, that their lordships were 
there on the plainest case in the world — in a 
case of common law, which was known to 
every lawyer at the bar, and acted upon by 
every justice of the peace. If so, why did the 
noble Secretary of State think it necessary to 
take the opinion of the law officers of the 
Crown ? Why did he not write his letter of in- 
structions to the magistrates at once ? If the 
law was so clear, and had been so uniformly 
acted upon, why did he take that opinion? 
Did the Attorney and Solicitor-General venture 
to say that this was such a general practice as 
his noble and learned friend had stated ? No ; 
they only said, that the contrary opinion had 
not been established. Let their lordships con- 
sider what evils might result from investing the 
oidinary magistrates with this discretionary 
power. Was there ever an instance within this 
country, for centuries past, of a magistrate going 
into a bookseller’s shop to look for libels, and 
then, on his own authority, holding the party to 
bail ? Yet this might be done, if the present 
opinion was law. Could any tiling be more 
dangerous to the security of the subject ? The 
judges had no authority without the Legislature 
to say what is a libel ; but it was now to be left 
to magistrates, frequently without learning, 
sometimes without education, to decide at their 
own will and pleasure. (Hear, hear*) He thought, 
that what his noble friend behind him (Earl 
Grey) had stated to be the law was the law j 
and he denied that the magistrates had power 
to commit in such cases. If the magistrate! 
had it, why did it not extend to the judges 
themselves ? He would only say this— that 
when he was counsel, and during all the time 
he practised at the bar, he neve** had the smallest 
idea that a justice of the peace could hold to* 
bail for ’a libel. (Hear, hear J 
The Lord Chancellor said, that after having 
heard the very able speech of the noble earl 
(Grey), he had no difficulty in acknowledging * 
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that the case had been argued with such ability 
as held him in some degree of check, while, at 
the same time, he declared, that he could not 
agree with him. In delivering his own opinion 
on this great question, he desired to enter his 
most solemn protest against being bound to ad- 
here to it, beyond that night. His reason for 
saying this was, that many of his Majesty’s 
subjects had been held to bail for libels ; and if 
they had been unjustly arrested, they might 
bring their actions against the individuals wno 
had so held them to bail; and, thciefore, he 
could not think it would be fit for any noble lord 
in that House to suppose, that any opinion which 
he (Lord Eldon) might give that night should j 
conclude him, if he heard any parties argue at j 
that bar, on a writ of error, that the proceeding 
was illegal. (Hear.) He had been upwards of 
forty years in the profession, and it was his 
duty to give his opinion ; but if it was an erro- 1 
neous opinion, he was bound to retract it. The 1 
motion went to the production of the case, on ! 
which he should say only a very few words, not 1 
out of disrespect to the noble carl, but because 
it would not be necessaiy, in his view of the sub- 
ject, to detain their lordships Jong on that head. 
Nothing would have induced him to give his 
consent to the production of the opinion of the 
law officers of the Crown, knowing the mi* chief 
that frequently attended the production of such 
documents, if the noble Secretary of State had 
not made that opinion part of his letter. The 
opinion stated three propositions : — that the 
Secretary of State may commit, that a justice of 
the peace may commit, and that a judge may 
commit; by which (said his lordship) must be 
understood the judges who arc mentioned in the 
48th Geo. III. This opinion was of itself of 
great importance ; and were he to panegyi ise 
the present Attorney-General, he was per- 
suaded that he could not say half enough of 
him, for an abler man did not exist. His objec- 
tion, however, to produce die c.i>c was this: 
that it was hardly possible on an> such occa- 
sion that some particulars should riot be stated 
by the Ministers of the Crown which it would 
be highly improper and inconvenient to disclose. 

It had been said, that the letter of the noble 
Secretary was wholly without a precedent ; bui 
this was not correct. In the year 1704 a pro- 
clamation was issued, requiring the magistrates 
to take notice of the great number of libellous 
publications which were industriously ciiculatcd 
at thatperiod, and to do their duty. For his part, 
he had no hesitation in stating the principles 
upon which his conduct as Attorney-General 
had been founded. It never had been nis dispo- 
sition to regard the case of an ordinary libel on 
the Government of the country with.$ny pecu- 
liar jealousy or vigilance : but when he saw that 
a system existed, the object of which was, by 
means of these libellous publications, to over- 
throw the Government, he was satisfied that it 
was an evil which required to be suppressed 
with a strong hand. This was the state of things 
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in the years 1 793and 1 794. A design was pursued 
of subverting all the constituted authorities and 
establishments, civil and ecclesiastical, and of de- 
stroying those morals without which there could 
be neither social happiness nor political security. 
It had been decided again and again, that a 
blasphemous publication was a libel ; and, with 
respect to the uniform opinions of the Jaw officers 
of the Crown on this subject, to which the noble 
and learned Chief Justice had referred, he would 
ask with the utmost amity and good humour, 
whether his noble and learned friend opposite 
(Lord Erskine) would not feel his own opinion 
confirmed on any question by the concurrence 
of such eminent lawyers as Sir S. Romilly and 
Sir Arthur Piggot? He must however again 
declare, that he would not be concluded by the 
legal doctrine which he maintained that night, 
if any subject of his Majesty should think pro- 
per to discuss the point at trie bar of that House 
in a writ of cnor. He only stated the present 
impressions of his mind on this subject; he 
had spent the greater portion of his life in a 
Couit of equity, and was therefore but partially 
conveisant with criminal matters. When he 
found, however, that M*. Northty, Lord Hard- 
wicke, Mr. Justice W: '“S, ;»ir Dudley Ryder, 
and Lord Mansfield, had all, in the office of 
At'orccy-Gencial, piocceded upon these war- 
rants, and had sanctioned similar proceedings 
af tei wards in theii judicial charactc i s, the pre- 
sumption, at least, must be that such a practice 
was perfectly legal, unless the authority of those 
gieat men was to be set aside by that of persons 
of the present day, of some ten or fifteen years* 
standing. The power was vested, not to be 
exercised for the oppression, but for the protec- 
tion of society. The authority of Hale and 
Hay kins was, he contended, in fa\our of the 
existence of the power, although some passages 
might be cited from which it might be possible 
to draw & conti ary infeience. The authority of 
Mr. Justice Blackstone was appealed to, but it 
was not oi all questions of legal difficulty that 
the noble lords were content to abide by the 
doctrines maintained by that writer. He must 
confess, that the “ Commentaries on the Law 
of England” was a work which reflected infi- 
nite credit on its author, but it was estimable as 
an exhibition of diligence rather than as a great 
law authority. With respect to the practice 
that had been adopted in these cases, he found, 
that in Trinity Term, in the thiid year of 
George the First, tl e recognizance of Thomas 
Kinnersley, who was held to bail by a magis- 
trate on a charge of libel, had been returned 
into the Court of King’s Bench, and a criminal 
information was filed against him. In the next 
year a similar proceeding took place against a 
person named Vaughan, who was prosecuted 
for a blasphemous publication. In the 7th and 
9th of George I., and in the 7 th of George II., 
the like cases occurred. Under every Attorney- 
General who had held the office, persons had 
been arrested for this offence, not upon war- 
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rants to seize their papers, or to enter into re- 
cognizances for their good behaviour, but tc 
give bail for answering the charge. When he 
heard the opinion of Lord Camden cited, re- 
spectable as it was, he could not allow it tc 
outweigh that of all the other judges. He denied 
that there was any principle in the judgment in 
Wilkes’s case, which contradicted the legality of 
the power now under consideration. They 
were not now discussing what the law ought to 
be, but what it actually was: and if it wa 
thought advisable to alter it, it would be better 
to bring forward a legular motion to that effect, 
than to attempt to do so by a side wind. He 
had taken a considciable share in ceitain trans- 
actions connected with these subjects ; he was 
now in the decline of life, and he declared that 
he should feci deep 1 egret in his retirement, if 
he could think that the measures which he had 
deemed it his duty to advise or support had 
trenched upon the just liberties of the counti y : 
but, on the contrary, he believed sincerely that 
they had been essential to the preservation of a 
Constitution, under which more practical li- 
berty and happiness weie enjoyed by the subject 
than in any other country under the canopy of 
heaven. ( Hear, hear.) 

Lord Holland said, he was desii ous of stating 
at once the spirit and view which influenced 
him in supporting the motion of his noble friend. 
His immediate object was to obtain faither in- 
formation on the subject. He could not be sup- 
posed to possess sufficient knowledge to engage 
in a legal argument with the noble and learned 
lords ; but he did not deem it necessary to go 
very far into that question, after the uncontra- 
dicted and unanswered reasoning of his noble 
f i iend. I Ie believed that an abler legal argument 
never had been delivered either at the bar or 
from the bench. It had never been assei ted, that 
the single authority of Lorti Camden was to 
ovei balance the unanimous opinions of other 
judges and law-officers, although it would un- 
doubtedly bear a comparison with that of any 
other name, however distinguished; and his 
opinion given judicially from the bench, was 
(he conceived) of greater weight than the piac- 
tice of all the Attorney- Generals that ever lived. 
The principles of ship-money and general wai- 
rants had been maintained by Attorney-Generals, 
and it would be difficult to discover one prac- 
tice, however pernicious in itself, or inconsistent 
with the liberties of the country, that had not 
been defended to the last by the law-officers of 
the Crown. It was not enough, therefore, on a 
disputed question of law, to adduce the opinions 
of the present Attorney and Solicitor-General, 
nor to cite the distinguished names of persons 
who had formerly held those offices. Doubts 
of this natuie could not be properly decided, 
except by a refeience to the great text writers, 
or by distinct proof of long and established 
usage. He knew there was a disposition, both 
in and out of the House, to regard Lord Camden 
as standing apart from all other judges ; and to 
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think, that as his noble descendant had, with 
singular disinterestedness, surrendered what had 
been bestowed on that great lawyer as the re- 
ward of his public services, we might also safely 
sui render the principles and opinions which he 
had so ably and honouiably maintained. In 
that elaborate judgment which he had pro- 
nounced after a solemn hearing in the well- 
known case which had been alluded to, it was 
distinctly laid down, that the power of a Secre- 
tary of State and of a justice of the peace to hold 
to bail were not convertible terms. There had 
not been one decision in favour of the power 
at the common law, for conservators of the 
peace to commit on a chaige of libel. If, then, 
a magiisti ate had such an authority at die pre- 
sent day, from whom did he derive it ? Justices 
of the peace must be regarded as creatures of 
the statute law, and where was the statute which 
invested them with any power of this descrip- 
tion? He might be told that this argument 
would prove too much, for that their power 
to commit on charges of felony, or bleach of 
the peace, depended altogether upon usage 5 but 
it was too much to say, that the offence of libel 
could be included under those general denomi- 
nations ; nor were the same reasons applicable 
to the practice. In the former case it was uni- 
form, constant, and uncontrolled. To the ten 
or twelve cases cited by the noble and learned 
lord, as decisive of the legal question, he would 
oppose the cii cular letter itself of the noble vis- 
count, ^ ample proof of the uncertainty of the 
law; because, otherwise, such a letter would 
have been unnecessary. When the proclama- 
tion was issued in the year 1793, why had not 
this point been cleaily 'explained ? The mode, 
however, then adopted, of calling the attention 
af magistrates to the subject was much less ob- 
jectionable in a constitutional view. He held 
die issuing of that letter to be itself a misde- 
meanor, foi which, if it were not for his privi- . 
lege, the noble viscount himself might have been 
held to bail. The principle of the law was not 
bat a single justice should exercise thp same 
urisdiction in all cases as the justices assembled 
n sessions. In none of the cases alluded to had 
"he legal point been contended 5 and with re- 
ject to the ai gument of danger to the country 
rom the non-existence of such an authority, 
did not die old constitutional proceeding by in- 
dictment furnish any security against the com- , 
mission of offences ? The practice of committing 
at all previous to indictment was not of great 
antiquity ; and though they had been told that 
they should be in a miserable state, if mams- 
trates could not hold to bail immediately, he did 
not conceive that any mischief would happen, 
except that a libeller might possibly remain^ at 
Jarge for two or three months before his trial. 
But let the House look at the consequences the 
other wav, and reflect how long an innocent 
man might be detained in prison. In the north of 
England this might be for a period of ten months. 
The noble viscount had introduced French 
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law into the country; he had taken away the dis- greatest text-writers on the law, and also to the 
cnetion of the magistrate; and whilst Mr.Sergean recorded practice of all the most eminent law 
Hawkins treated this power as one that oughi servants of the Crown, both before and after 
to be tenderly used, the noble viscount was for they had attained the highest judicial situations 
extending its application to all cases in every —he felt it would be presumptuous in him to 
part of the country. This was a subject which attempt to add any weight to this mass of dead 
demanded investigation ; it was not only an un- and living authorities : but there was another 
constitutional proceeding in its remote tenden- point on which he should think it a matter of 
cies f but was immediately calculated to disturb great self-reproach, if he could not vindicate 
the harmony and endanger the security of the himself to their lordships. It seemed that he 
count] y. He had heard that one magistrate stood before them charged with having used his 
had already declared, that in case of his exceed- best endeavours to stop the progress of bias- 
ing his authority, Government would certainly phemy and sedition. To that charge he pleaded 
indemnify him. All this imposed a grievous guilty ; and while he lived he should be proud 
responsibility on the noble viscount, which he to have such a charge brought against him. In 
hoped he would one day feel. Should the noble the Report which was laid before the House at 
ana learned lord (Ellenborough), when acting the beginning of the session— a Report which 
On his oath as a judge, correct die opinion which had been attacked, but not shaken — mention was 
he had that day expressed, and Government made of the unremitting activity which had been 
should be placed in the cruel dilemma of seeing employed throughout the kingdom in circulat- 
magistrates, for having acted in obedience to ing, to an unprecedented extent, at the lowest 
their injunctions, incurring heavy penalties, and prices, or gratuitously, publications of the most 
applying to them for indemnity, he could not seditious and inflammatory nature, marked with 
imagine, if the noble viscount had the feelings a peculiar character of irreligion and blasphemy; 
of a man, a more painful and distressing situa- and tending not only to overturn the existing 
tion, unless he should be disposed to go one form of Government and order of society, but 
step farther, and trample on all Jaw and justice, to root out those principles upon which alone 
He had occasionally approved of the noble vis- any Government or any society cm be support- 
count’s measures when at the head of affairs in ed. When he (Lord Sidmoyth) concurred in 
this country, although he thought his adminis- that statement, he knew it to be true ; but what 
tration generally founded on a principle of into- he then knew, he had since seen confirmed with 
lerance. lie had felt gratitude to him for the much greater force. He knew that unparalleled 
peace he had negotiated, and for the good hu- efforts had been made to carry into every village 
mour with which he had let down the harsh and and cottage in the manufacturing districts, the 
domineering character assumed by the preceding poison of these seditious and blasphemous doc- 
Govemment. The affairs of Europe were now, ti incs. He had himself seen die effects of this 
indeed, greatly changed : but he trusted the noble system on some of the misguided men; and 
viscount would not relinquish his other title to had heard them freely confess, that it was the 
the esteem of the country and to the approba- influence of this poison which had taken them 
tion of posterity. He believed that a distrust away from their regular duties : diat up to the 
and jealousy of die people was not natural to ime of their being assailed with those publica- 
his temper, but he had of late assumed an atti- ions, they had been industrious and well- 
tude ot menace, and done more :o curtail the affected members of society; but that themselves 
liberties of the country in the last three months, and hundreds of their unfortunate neighbours, 
than he had done all his life before to defend had been corrupted by the insidious principles 
them. Nothing could be more short-lived than disseminated by itinerant hawkers of blasphemy 
a system of propagating false alarms, in order and sedition. A greater number of people 
to uodermine the securities of freedom. He could read now, than at any former period ; they 
thought the letter in question a strong evidence, were better informed, and, he was sorry to say, 
and a serious part of that system; and must the ale-houses were much more fiequented, and 
therefore, on these grounds, give his vote in greater bodies of men brought together. Such 
support of the motion of his noble friend. being the case, the magistrates became alarmed. 

Lord SidfTJouth, considering that the main and applied to him for instructions. In conse- 
object of the debate had been already obtained quence, he asked the opinion of the law-officers 
by the legal opinions which had^ been elicited, of the Crown as to the best method of checking 
should think himself inexcusable ff he attempted the progress of this dreadful evil. Perhaps the 
to strengthen the arguments already adduced, noble earl would say that he ought not to have 
by any observations of his own. When he had taken any such opinion ; but the House would, 
the satisfaction of hearing it proclaimed in that he trusted, think differently. The noble earl 
House, that the measure which he had thought would say, that the proceeding should have 
it his djttv to adopt, was conformable to the been by indictment; but let the House, before it 
opinion # the highest legal authority in the sanctioned such a proposition, consider what 
country (the Lord Chancellor), and of the Lord the state of the country really was. What had 
Chief Justice of the kingdom— when he found been the answer of some of those itinerant ven- 
that it was conformable to the opinions of the ders of poison, when they were told tbit their 
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traffic was illegal ?— they said, “ We know that 
we are acting illegally, but you cannot touch us 
till the quarter-sessions.” In the mean time 
they could go on in their shameful trade, adding 
offence to offence, and with an increased mo- 
mentum propagate their mischiefs up to the 
very moment of trial ; and then, perhaps, ab- 
scond into another quaiter. All this, however, 
he was aware, could not make that law which 
was not law before : but at the same time u 
shewed the necessity of exercising extraordi- 
nary attention to the most vigorous measures for 
protecting the public peace and safety. He was 
ready to avow all that he had done, and would 
readily take upon himself all responsibility 
for hts acts, be the consequences what they 
might. He felt conscious that he had endea- 
voured to serve his country, and he was happy 
to know that his efforts haa not been unsuccess- 
ful. As to the pai ticular point before the House, 
he had thought it proper to produce the opinion 
of the law omcei s, because he was apprehensive 
that if that opinion were withheld, it might 
operate injuriously to the real understanding of 
the subject. But if the opinion were examined, 
it would be seen that there was no inference to 
any particular case : and, indeed, if there were 
any case, the production of it would add no 
new light to the question then before them. 

The Bishop of Chester rose to offer some ex- 
planation respecting Mr. Wright of Liverpool. 
He had never given any opinion as to the pro- 
priety or impropriety of the conduct of the 
inagistiatLb towaids that gentleman, but had 
merely related wh.it he had heard — that he 
had impugned a fundamental doctrine of Chris- 
tianitv. 

L’uil Gtey begged leave to detain the House 
with a few observations in reply. First, as to 
wh.it had fallen from the reverend prelate, he 
had mciely drawn an argument from the case 
of Mr. Wright, as to the difficulty which 
must occur in deciding what is and what is not 
libel ; and had inferred, fiom the representation 
made by the reverend prelate, that prejudice, 
passion, habit, interest, might occasionally in- 
fluence the decision of the magistrates, when it 
appeared that a man had been held to bail for 
opinions not only common to Unitarian Chris- 
tians, but even to distinguished prelates, as the 
rcvei end prelate well knew, (meaning Dr. Law, 
the bishop’s father.) This was tne way in 
which he had stated the case, and, therefore, 
he trusted that he should be acquitted of 
any even unintentional misrepresentation. He 
now resumed the main subject of discus- 
sion. If lie felt a strong opinion on bring-! 
ing forward his motion— if, after a long investi- 
gation, he had arrived at a conviction of the cor- 
rectness of his views, that opinion and that con- 
viction had been in no degree shaken by what 
he had heard that night. When he came down 
to the House, he felt of course considerable dis- 
trust as to the certainty of his opinions, knowing 
that he was to be opposed by the highest legal 
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authorities ; but having listened to the noble and 
learned lords with the utmost attention, and with 
a sincere desire of conviction^ he must say that 
all their arguments rather strengthened than 
weakened his own opinions ; for he had never jn 
his life heard any thing more jejune and unsatis* 
factory than the reasoning of those learned lords. 
He called for law, and they gave him authority; 
he called for deliberative discussion, and they 
had gi ven him bare assertions. They had served 
him as Fal staff was served, who asked for six 
va' Hs of satin, and was called upon for security. 
— ilue the noble earl restated the principal 
gi ouncls of his legal argument, and insisted that 
the authorities oFHale, Holt, and Hawkins, had 
not been in the slightest degree shaken by the 
noble and learned lords. The opinion of Lord 
Holt, indeed, one of the most important, had 
been passed totally unnoticed by those on the 
other side. It was curious that all these autho- 
rities, which made for his argument, had been 
assumed by the noble and learned lords as 
making for them ; and one of them even asked, 
with a sort of sneer, whether the opinions of 
such grave and venerable men were to be set 
aside by modern lawyers of 1 o or 1 5 years’ stand- 
ing ? The persons whom he (Lord Grey) had 
consulted were not tyros in their profession, 
but men of long established and tried reputation: 
nor could he understand the sarcasm of the 
noble and learned lord, unless it had a covert 
allusion to the new Solicitor-General, who had 
been promoted to his office after a shorter ex- 
perience in his profession than any man before 
him. The noble and learned lord had quoted 
a great many cases of persons held to bail, and 
had asked, with an air of triumph, were not 
these precedents of the legality of such proceed- 
ings ? The learned loid’s cases went for nothing. 
Were his cases of recognizance sanctioned by 
the practice of Attorney-Generals? So were 
gencial wariants. Were they defended in Par- 
liament ? So were general warrants. Was it not 
known that Secietarics of State and Attorney- 
Generals had declared general warrants to be 
legal ? And yet, when they came before a court 
of law, they were by the judges unanimously 
declared to be illegal. So in this case he would 
say, they ought not to abide by the opinions of 
the legal servants of the Crown, but they ought 
to look to the solemn decisions of judgjes deli- 
vered in Court after deliberate discussion. Such 
decisions he had produced in favour of his ar- 
gument, while nothing but vague assertion had 
been produced on the other side. And here he 
must protest against quoting, as decisive autho- 
rity, the opinions of the paid officers of the 
Crown. He meant no disrespect in using that 
term : he used it merely tQ describe that situa- 
tion which should make their opinions be re- 
garded with a constitutional suspicion.— He now 
came to the speech of the noble Secretary, who, 
with a tone of great self-satisfaction, had taken 
to himself the credit of stopping the progress of 
blasphemy and sedition. He supposed that the 
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noble lords on his (Lord Grey’s) side of the House bringing them fairly to trial, and in many cases 
were as little friendly to blasphemy and sedition not acted upon ; besides other powers, which, 
as the noble viscount; but the question was, taken altogether, were quite Sufficient for the 
whether the noble viscount had not over-stepped purposes of deterring or punishing. But in the 
the bounds of law, and endangered the Consti- p^sent matter, where had slept the vigilance of 
tution which he talked of saving. With respect the Attorney-General all the time of the danger ? 
to the report on which he grounded his measure, The noble lord had spoken of some man appre- 
andwhichhepietended had been unshaken, itwas | hended, who ascribed all his errors to the publi- 
well known that that report had been impeached cations complained of; but he (Lord Grey) look- 
in some of its most* material facts, which had cd at this description of Evidence with the same 
been contradicted by the petitions of highly suspicion. It was the declaration of a man* 
respectable persons. As to the fallibility of the placed at the mercy of the Government, and 
evidence on which the noble viscount had too who might hope to gain favour by making it. 
much trusted, he (Loid G.) would refer to the But the noble lord seemed to think that the evil 
proceeding at the Norwich sessions, where Mr. originated in November. If these great evils 
Steward Aldemone having, in consequence of commenced then, why was so much time lost 
Lord Sidmouth’s circular, desired the grand by the Attorney-General, or those who directed 
jury to pay particular attention to houses used him, in the official infoimations, or other pro- 


houses within their precincts.— The noble earl | With lespect to blasphemous parodies, he 
then, in reference to an observation of the Lord thought, in common with others, that such pio- 
Chancellor, remarked, that the alai m and clanger ductions should be restrained ; but by the ordi- 
in 1794 were certainly greater than now; for n *ry course of justice. But this disposition to 
then the doctrines of the Age of Reason were profane paiodies had been used for certain pur- 
m full vogue, were supported by persons of poses on former occasions ; and improper and 
some eminence, and were countenanced by the profane as they were, they were pretended bv 
progress of the French rex olution. The noble some to be made in support of religion. He 
viscount, indeed, had given a strange reason for would recommend the noble lord, and tjie 
his belief of the inci ease of danger:— he said, friends who surrounded him, to consider well 


that the danger was greater, because more peo- 
ple read and were better informed than foimerly. 


the case of sending persons before a magistrate 
on chaises of this nature. He held then in 


What! did he mean to say that the Christian Ids hand a publication called the Anti-Jaco- 
rcligion stands on such infirm ground, that an in- bin, which contained a parody of this desciip- 
crease of danger was to be apprehended from an don, and which he would take the opportunity 
increase of knowledge ? He was astonished to leading to their lordships ; — 
hear such a doctrine ; nor was the opinion of 


the learned lord (Eldon) moie correct when he 
compared those general directions given on oc- 
casions of emergency to magistrates with the 
official interference of the noble viscount who 
undertook to explain particular points of law. 
To what would this doctrine kad ? Would the 
noble doctor (a general jntile ), now that he had 
taken a new diploma m law, proceed from in- 
structing the magistrates to instruct the judges 
of the land? The noble lord looked alarmed 
at such a supposition, and yet he (Lord Grey) 
maintained, that the one course was equally 
justifiable with the other. There was not a jot 
of difference in principle, though there probably 
would be in the result : for he could easily con- 
ceive the indignation with which the Lord Chief 
Justice of the King’s Bench would receive such 
a letter of directions from the -noble viscount, 
notwithstanding his present argument in favour 
of its legality. The slow process of the law, 
as it had been termed, had not on farmer occa- 
sions been found injurious to the State. There 
was a sufficientjppwcr at present to check dan- ; 
gerous libels effectually by the Attomey-Genc- 
ral’s ex^fficio informations, which had been 
used severely enough, and which he cpyld keep 
suspended over the heads of persons, without | 


Couriers an«l Stars , sedition's ev'uinir host, 

Thou Morning Chronicle and Morning Pvst r 
Whether ye make the rights of man your theme. 
Your country libel, and your Cod blaspheme. 

Or dirt on private worth and virtue throw, 

Still blasphemous or blackguard, praise Lepaux ! 

And ye five other wandering bards that move 
In sweet accord of harmony and love, 

Coleridge , and Southey , Lloyd, and Lnml>, and Co. 
Tuuc all your mystic harps to ptaisc Lepaux 1 

Priestley r.r.d IVakefield , humble, holy, men, 

Give praises to his name with tongue and pen * 
Thelwall , and ye that lecture as ye go, 

And, for your pains, get pelted, praise Lepaux 1 

Praise him, each jacobin, or fool, ©r knave, 

And your cropped heads in sign of worship wave * 
All creeping creatures, venomous and low, 
iC Paine , Williams , Godwin , Jlolcroft r praise Lepaux 1 

and - with ■■ 'join’d, 

And every other beast after his kind. 

' c And thou, Leviathan ! on ocean's brim 
‘ Hugest of living things, that sleep and swim; 

* Thou, in whose nose, by Burke'a gigantic hand, 

* The hook was fix'd to drag thee to the land, 

1 With — ‘ — , , and , in thy train, 

« And — wallowing in the yeasty main, 

4 Still as ye snort, and puff, and spout, and blow, 

4 In puffing and in spouting, praise Lepaux !” 
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Now it appeared that a Mr. Hone had been pro. 
ceeded against for publishing some blasphemoui 
parody; out he had just read one of the sam< 
nature, written, piinted, and published, some 
years ago by other people, without any iu>tice 
having been officially token of it. He wished 
to learn what the distinction was that the Go- 
vernment and the Attorney-General were to 
make respecting such productions. If a pub- 
lisher was now to be proceeded against /or such 
writings, as insulting religion and undermin- 
ing the safety of the State, he apprehended that 
the authors of the Anti-Jacobin, whether they 
were in the Cabinet or in any other place, should 
also be found out, and visited with the penalties 
of the law. ( Hear .) The construction of libels 
must, in a very great degree, depend on the 
particular ideas and views of an individual. It 
was extremely difficult, generally, to decide on 
the true character of what constituted a libel, 
and the measures now adopted were particularly 
dangerous. On the whole of the subject, he*; 
was satisfied with the views he had given of it : 
and he should certainly take the sense of their 
lordships on the question. 

The House then divided. 


Not Content 75 

Content 


Majority against the motion . . —56 

The following is a copy of the Circular Letter 
from the Secretary for the Home Department 
to the Lords Lieutenants of counties 

Whitehall , March 27, 1817. 

My Lord — As it is of the greatest importance 
to prevent, as far as possible, the circulation of 
blasphemous and seditious pamphlets and writ- 
ings, of which, for a considerable time past, 
great numbers have been sold and distributed 
throughout the country, I have thought it my 
duty to consult the law-officers of the Ciown, 
whether an individual found selling, or any way 
publishing, such pamphlets 01 writings, might 
be brought immediately before a justice of the 
peace, under a warrant issued for the purpose, 
to answer for his conduct. The law-omceis 
having accordingly taken this matter into then 
consideration, have notified to me their opinion, 
that a justice of the peace may issue a warrant 
to appiehcnd a person charged before him, upon 
oath, with the publication oY libels of the nature 
in question, ana compel him to give bail to an- 
swer the charge. Under these circumstances, I 
big* leave to call your lordship’s attention very 
particularly to this subject; and I have to request, 
that if your lordship should not propose to at- 
tend in person at the next General Quarter Ses- 
sions of the Peace, to be holden in and for the 
county under your lordship’s charge, you would 
make known to the Chairman of such Sessions 
the substance of this Communication, in order 
that he may recommend to the several magis- 
trates, to act thereupon, in all cases where any 
person should be found offending against the law 
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in the manner abovementioned. I beg leave to 
add, that persons vending pamphlets or other 
publications in the manner alluded to, should be 
considered as coming under the Hawker’s and 
Pedlar’s Act, and dealt with accordingly, Un- 
less they shew that they are furnished with a 
licence, as required by the said act. 

I am, fitc. Sidmouth. 

To his Majesty’s Lieutenant/>f the 
County of Chester. 

OPINION of the LAW OFFICERS of the 
CROWN, referred to in the above LETTER. 

We arc of opinion that a warrant may be 
issued to apprehend a party charged on oath 
for publishing a libel, either by the Secretary of 
State, a Judge, or a Justice of the Peace. 

With respect to the Secretory of State in the 
case of Entick v, Carrington, as reported by 
Mr. Hargrave, though the Court were of opi- 
nion the warrants which were then the subject 
of discussion were illegal, yet Lord Camden de- 
clared, and in which he stated the other judges 
agreed with him, that they were bound to ad- 
here to the determination of the Queen *y. Derby 
and the King v. Earbury, in both of which cases 
it had been holden, tfiat it was competent to 
the Secretary of State to issue a warrant for the 
apprehension of a person changed with a scan- 
dalous and seditious libel; ana that they, the 
Judges, had no right to overturn those decisions. 

With respect to the power of a Judge to 
ssue such warrant, it appears to us that at all 
events, under the statute of the 48 Geo. III. 
h. 58. a Judge has such power, upon an affi- 
davit being made in pursuance of that Act ; a 
Judge would probably expect that it should ap- 
pear to be the intention of the Attorney-General 
:o file an information against the person charged. 

With respect to a Justice of the Peace the de- 
lision of the Court of Common Pleas in the 
ase of Mr. Wilkes’s libels only amounts to 
this — that libel is not such an actual breach of 
he peace as to deprive a Member of Parliament 
>f his privilege of Parliament, or to warrant the 
' ‘man ding sureties of the peace from the de- 
I fendant ; but there is no decision or opinion that 
a Justice of the Peace might not apprehend any 
person not so privileged, and demand bail to 
be given to answer the charge. It has certainly 
been the opinion of one or our most learned 
predecessors that such warrants may be issued 
and acted upon by Justices of the Peace, as ap- 
pears by the cases of Thomas Spence and Alex- 
ander Hogg in the yea*- 1 801. We agree in that 
opinion, and therefore think that a Justice of 
the Peace may issue a warrant to apprehend a 
person charged by information on oath with the 
publication of a scandalous and seditious libel, 
$hd to compel him to give bail to answer such 

^Jumcoln'i Inn, W. Gamut. • 

24 th Feb. 1 K 17 . S. SKsnm* 


M M 
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consequently the value of the land in Great Bri- 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. tain, and particularly in Ireland, and in the 

-- . course of a few years render the country wholly 

Monday , May 12. independent of foreign states for these naval 

Manufacture of Flax.]^ Mr. Curwen pre- supplies ; and the petitioners humbly conceived 


Bundy, of Camden-town, in the county of Mid- 
dlesex, joint proprietors of ceitain machines for 
preparing flax and hemp in the diy state fiom 
the stem, without undergoing the usual long 
process of dew rotting or water steeping, for 
which the said parties had obtained his Ma- 
jesty's letters patent. It set forth, “ that the 
petitioners, after great expense and much la- 
bour, had discovered a process, by rendering 
certain machinery subset vient to manual labour, 
of breaking and preparing flax and hemp in a 
dry state from the stems of the said plants, su- 
perseding the necessity of dew totting or water 
steeping, and that by these means nearly three 
times more of the fibrous paits, uninjured by 
fermentation and decay, are obtained from the, 
same produce per acre, at half the expense, 
and in a less number of hours than has hitherto 
required weeks by the old method j that, to 
effect this purpose, the stems of flax and hemp, 
when dry from the field or stick, are passed 
through two machines, the first called a bleaker, 
the second a rubber, after which it is completed 
for spinning by a third, which pci forms the ope- 
ration of heckling, all which being of a poi table 
construction, the largest requiring the space of 
three feet by four only, aie well calculated for 
giving employment to cottagers and the lower 
orders of the people at their own homes, as also 
to the labour of paupers in workhouses, and 
convicts in prisons and penitentiaries and houses 
of correction ; that by the petitioners’ improved 
process much time and expense are saved, while 
the deteriorating effects of bleaching are obvi- 
ated, as flax, hemp, and tow, thus prepared, are 
rendered equally white and fit for use bv wash- 
ing in soap and water only ; that, from the pe- 
titioners’ improved mode of pieparation, the 
additional quantity of flax, hemp, and tow, 
which would be procured from the 120,000 
acres supposed to be employed in the cultiva- 
tion of these crops in Ireland, Scotland, and 
England, would afford an increase of employ- 
ment in the several operations of preparing, 
spinning, weaving, and washing, to upwards of 
700,000 persons, and an additional annual re- 
turn of 25 , 000 , 000 /. when manufactured into 
liden ; that besides these advantages derivable 
by the Farmer and the manufacturer, the general 
prejudice entertained by the landholders against 
the growth of these crop9 would be removed, as 
the chaff produced in the operations of breaking 
and rubbing is found to be excellent food for 
cattle, and would consequently, like that of 
other crops, make a due return to die soil in 
the shape of nurture ; that the petitioners hum- 
bly presumed to be of opinion, that a general 


importance in the cultivation of waste lands by 
die plough or the spade, and of great domestic 
relief in affording constant employment to many 
thousands of the labouring classes at that season 
of the year when out-door work is difficult to 
be procured ; and they humbly requested that the 
House would be pleased to afford them an op- 
portunity of proving these their allegations be- 
foie a Select Committee of the House appointed 
for that purpose, in order that the attention of 
the nation might be called to an object of such 
internal political consequence.” — The petition 
was referred to a Select Committee, composed 
of Mr. Curwen , Lord Castlereagh , the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Mr. Rose, Lord Lascelles, Mr. 
I). Gilbert, Mr. Brougham , and seveial others. 

Rock Salt.] Mr. Rose brought up die Re- 
port of the Committee on Rock Salt, which was 
ordered to lie on the table, and to be printed. 

Ryan’s Case.] Mr. H. Addington presented 
the dates of the report of the Recorder of Lon- 
don, the warrant for execution, &c. in the case 
of Patrick Ryan, pursuant to order of the House, 
which was ordered to be printed. 

Game Laws.] Mr. H. Addington brought 
up returns of persons confined under the Game 
Laws. The Game Preservation Bill was then 
read, a third time and passed, with the addition 
of a clause to authorize the seizure of persons 
going at night with engines or instruments for 
the destruction of game. 

Clergy Regulation Bill.] This bill was 
l ead a second time, and ordered to be committed 
on Friday next. 

Poor Employment Bill.] This bill was 
read a second time, and committed for Wednes- 
day next. 

Army Estimates.] The House resolved it- 
self into a Committee of Supply, when the Army 
Estimates, and the second Report of the Com- 
mittee of Finance were taken into consideration. 

Lord Palmerston said, that in rising to pro- 
pose the estimates for the present year, his la- 
bour was much diminished, in consequence of 
the Report then on the table, the details of which 
would enable gentlemen to understand the sub- 
ject much more accurately than they could from 
any explanation of his. He wished particularly 
to call their attention to the general comparison, 
made in the 2Gth and 27th pages of that Report, 
between the sums voted for Army Services in 
the years 1815 and 1816, and the sums estimated 
for tne year 1817. The total amount of dimi- 
nution which had been gradually effected up to 
the present period, was 1 , 800,000/. The num- 
ber of men to be kept up would be less than 
last year by 55,343, including officers, and also 


theptodttccof the cj*ops of flax and hemp, and France. If the comparison were made upon 
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the numbers actually chargeable to the United 
Kingdom, it would stand thus:— In 1816, the 
total numbers were 1 33,505 ; in 1 8 1 7 they would 
be 92,606, making a diminution of 40,899. 
Whether those reductions would be entirely sa- 
tisfactory or not, he could not presume to de- 
termine ; he was sure, however, that they would 
be so to the House generally ; and they afforded 
an incontcstible proof that Ministers, since the 
last estimates were voted, had not been insensible 
to the sufferings of the people. With regard to 
reductions, generally speaking, they could not 
be effected by a mere stroke of the pen. When 
they came to operate upon establishments which 
were various in their transactions, complicated 
in their details, and scattered in position, no- 
thing but the greatest labour, perseverance, and 
zeal, could be productive of any ultimate ad- 
vantage. It was to that labour, that zeal, and 
that perseverance, he was now indebted for the 
power he possessed of stating such large reduc- 
tions. The total amount of military force which 
had been disbanded since the latter end of the 
year 1814 (the eailiest moment at which it was 
possible to commence the work of retrench- 
ment), was 221,794, which included 86,794 
militia. In the cavalry each troop had been re- 
duced from 75 to 55 men, and to 35 hoises. 
In the Foot Guards considerable reductions had 
also been made. In the miscellaneous charges 
there was a reduction of 337,000/. In the re- 
cruiting establishments eight depots were re- 
duced, and six districts, four in this countiy 
and two in Ireland. Five Detachment Pay- 
masters were also reduced. By these and some 
minor reductions, a saving in the Recruiting Ser- 
vice alone had been effected to the amount of 
131,000/. In the Staff, at home and abroad, 
there was a diminution of 90,4 26/. as compared 
with the votes of last year. Two hundred and 
fifty-seven staff officers had been reduced. In 
the public departments, various sums had been 
saved; but he wished the House to observe, 
that the decrease of expense in the office of the 
Commander-in-Chief did not amount to more 
than 20,000/. The reason was, that a new 
source of business had originated from the very 
reductions that had taken place. The number 
of officers who were reduced upon half-pay, but 
who still hoped to icturn to active service, 
caused an infinite variety of applications to be 
made to the Commander-in-Chief, stating past 
services, and founding thereon their claims to 
tuturc employment. He was sure the House 
would sympathize with what he might call the 
distresses of manv of those deserving indivi- 
duals, and would not wish to deprive the Com- 
mander-m-Chicf of the means of at least answer- 
ing their applications, by which they would be 
satisfied, that though their solicitations could 
not be immediately granted, they were not 
wholly overlooked. In the Pay-ofhcealso, the 
business had necessarily, increased.—The noble 
lord next went into a statement of the labours 
of' his own office, and observed, that they had 
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been materially augmented, partly from the dif- 
fusion of education, for he received each week 
from 900 to looo letters, from persons of the 
lowest rank in life, containing inquiries after pri- 
vate soldiers, whether alive or dead, if dead, what 
effects they died possessed of, and other mat- 
ters. He knew it was difficult, by any specific 
proof, to shew the exact amount of duty which 
any particular office demanded; but when he 
mentioned that during the year ending the 3 1st 
of March, upwards of 100,000 letters had been 
sent from his office, he apprehended the House 
would not consider that the labour was trifling. 
He had, however, effected some reductions, ra- 
ther in anticipation of less business than in con- 
sequence of its actual diminution. They were 
so made as to render the amount considerable, 
without extending to many persons. In the 
higher situations of about 800/. a year, the clerks 
were reduced from six to four: two others of 
fi om 600/. to 400/. were also reduced ; and like- 
wise the master examiner of army accounts, a 
I situation of 1,200/. ; and another examiner, ap- 
I jointed in 1797, with a salary of 1,095/. In 
the Adjutant-General’s Office there was a saving 
of 3,197/. and in the Commissary-General’s oF 
1,714/. In Medicines and Hospital Expenses 
there was a diminution of 33,000/. In the Vo- 
lunteer Establishments there was a saving of 
3,447/. as compared with the votes of last year. 
With respect to the troops in France, the House 
were aware, that the vote for that service was 
taken merely proforma ; no pait of the charge 
would actually fall upon the public. In the ex- 
penses incurred for die maintenance of the Mili- 
tary College, a diminution to the amount of 
5,66 \L had been made. The gallant general at 
the head of that establishment, was the first to 
set an example of reduction. When the list or 
salaries, & c. was submitted to him for Ids opi- 
nion, as to the utmost practicable retrenchment, 
he immediately drew his pen through the 500/. 
per annum allowed him for table money. Such 
an act of disinterestedness was highly honour- 
able to that gallant officer, but could surprise 
no one acquainted with his character. ( Heart 
hear.) IJe accompanied it, however, with the 
remaik, that though his private means enabled 
him to make the sacrifice, it would be unjust to 
expect the same from any successor not posses, 
sing those means ; as it would be impossible for 
a person filling that high station, to maintain it 
with due dignity and effect, without such an 
allowance for his t ible expenses. With respect 
to the army pay and attached allowances of ge- 
neral officers, an arrangement had been con- 
cluded upon those heads, puisuant to the re- 
commendation of the Finance Committee. The 
estimate of this year, for Foreign Corps, was less 
than the votes of last year by 237,000/. In t 
Widows' pensions there had been, from Qb* 
vious causes, an increase of 5,085/. In the Royal 
Military Asylum there was a diminution this year 
of 6, 951/. In the Compassionate List, Allowtoces 
of his Majesty’s Bounty, and Pensions to Om- 
M M 2 
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Cers for Wounds, there was an apparent increase 
of 99,000/.; but in reality, the increase did not 
amount to more than 9000/. He would take that 
opportunity of stating yrhat it was the intention 
of Government to adopt with regard to pensions 
granted to wounded or disabled officers, in con- 
sequence of the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee. According to the present arrangement, 
the pension increased in proportion as the rank 
of the officer increased, in cases where it was 
granted for severe wounds, the loss of a limb, 
<xc. Where the wounds were not so severe, 
the rate of pension remained fixed according to 
the original rank. Tn future, however, all pen- 
sions so bestowed, would continue according to 
the rank in which the wound was received. In 
the Local Militia there was a diminution of ex- 
pense amounting to 70,500/. but in the Superan- 
nuation Allowances there had been an increase 
of 7, €02/. In the Exchequer Fees there was a 
diminution of 92,863/. the necessary conse- 
quence of the general reduction which had taken 
place in the aggregate amount of the votes pro- 
posed. The wnole amount for the service of 
the present year was €,682,316/. fij. id. but of 
that 2,888,000/. had arisen from services wholly 
unconnected with the actual charges for the ef- 
fective military force. They belonged to past 
services, so that the real charge for the aimy 
proposed to be maintained was scarcely more 
than 3,794,000/. Now, when they considered 
what had been the charge for our military esta- 
blishments in former periods, the extend e range 
of our colonial possessions, and that the pay of 
the soldiers haa been more than doubled, such a 
lum could not be faiily regarded as excessive. 
In 1793, the army estimates were 3,920,000/.; 
or, if it should be objected that the war was then 
begun, in 1791, they were 8,095,000/. He 
would not detain the House any longer, but 
merely move the first resolution, “ That a num- 
ber o if land forces not exceeding i si, 03 5 men, 
(including the forces stationed m France,) and 
also 15,585 men proposed to be disbanded, and 
1,863 men proposed to be transferred to the 
Indian establishment in the year 1817 ; but ex- 
clusive of the men belonging to the regiments 
now employed in the territorial possessions of 
the East India Company, or ordered from thence 
to Great Britain, commissioned and non-com- 
missioned officers included, be maintained for 
the service of the United Kingdom and Ireland, 
from the 25th day of June 1817, to the 24th 
day of December following. 

Mr. Caleraft thought the force still kept up 
much too large. The noble lord should have 
told the House, why he did not conform to the 
example of 1792, which was referred to last 
year. He woujd not say that the number should 
be exactly as it was at that period? but he was 
bound to say that the great additional force now 
demanded, was unnecessary. It was incumbent 
upon the noble lord to explain the necessity for 
such an increase. He (Mr. C.) had last year ob- 
jected to the numbeis proposed to be stationed 
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in different places, and he. was told that the 
numbers recommended by him were perfectly 
inadequate ; yet he now found them in 5 or 6 
cases reduced to that very number. The Minis- 
ters genet ally acted upon suggestions of hon.gen- 
tleraen on his side of the House, though atlirst 
they might affect to reject them. The noble lord 
had done so in the present instance, though he 
was a full year in arrears in doing it. ( A laugh.) 
The deductions that had taken place were owing 
to the restraints imposed by that House in with- 
holding the income-tax and the malt-tax, those 
sources of immense revenue ; and to the discus- 
sion that had taken place on the army estimates. 
The impression made thoughout the country by 
those means, had produced great benefit. He 
was aware that discontent ana disturbances had 
existed, but they arose from the great burden 
of taxation. 'Would internal tranquillity, then, 
be promoted by the expense of this great army 
which an impoverished people were required to 
maintain ? Was military force better than a quiet 
and prosperous country ? He did not think so. 
He did not mean to go into details, but he 
would ask with what decency officers in foreign 
corps could hold half-pay from this country, 
while they had full pay elsewhere ? This was 
contrary to the principle of all regulations on 
that subject. He had received a letter, repre- 
senting, that while the officers in our army 
who were discharged after the 24th of June, 
1814, enjoyed the new rate of half-pay, those 
discharged before that period were restricted to 
"he old. This appeared to be arbitrary and un- 
iair, more especially when the partiality to 
foreign officers was considered. lie suggested 
the necessity of reducing some of the depart- 
ments, particularly the office of Commander-in- 
Chief. If he had had any hopes of support, he 
would have moved for a reduction of the num- 
)er of troops, as he thought them too great a 
force for this country in a time of peace. 

Mr. Lyttelton wished to urge a consideration 
of one thing to which he had formerly adverted. 
Officers m half-pay in the army and navy wen- 
obliged, before they received their pay, to swear 
thattheydidnotenjoytheemolumentsofanyother 
office under the Crown. This regulation might, 
fo; anything he knew, have had some reason in its 
support at tne time it was made, but it was quite 
unreasonable to continue it. He allowed, that 
reduction of establishments, instead of radically 
relieving distress, was sometimes only the means 
of transferring it from one class to another ; but 
an adherence to the rule he had mentioned could 
have no plausible argument to justify it, consi- 
dering that the officers enjoyed their half-pay 
as a remuneration for services performed ; ana 
that they should be Showed to exert themselves 
to improve their condition in any other manner 
they chose. We had paid as much as we could; 
we had granted them all the remuneration which 
their services could receive from us : and if we 
could do no more for them from the public 
purse, we should not at least restrain them from 
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performing those duties, and reaping those ad- 
vantages, which they could perform and enjoy 
as well as others. Their income sometimes was 
hardy enough for subsistence, while die addition 
of one hundred, or fifty pounds a year, would 
give them comforts. He hoped Government 
would pay attention to this circumstance, and 
alter the regulation on which he had animad- 
verted. 

General Walpole thought the establishment 
foi the colonies too high, particularly when he 
compared the number of troops maintained in 
Jamaica and the other West India Islands, in 
1792, and at the present period. In 1792, the 
force in Jamaica, was only 1200 men. 

Mr. Warre likewise objected to the esti- 
mates, on the ground of extravagance. He par- 
ticularly animadverted on the unnecessary in* 
crease of the life-guards and blues, troops em- 
ployed only for splendour and parade. The 
staff of the colonies was likewise too expensive. 
In 1 792 the charges for the staff in Jamaica were 
only 864/.; in the present estimates they 
imounted to 4,682/. The total charge for the 
staff' appointments of the colonies in 1792 was 
only 17 , 000 /., now it was 74,ooo/„ He allowed 
that we had made great additions to our colo- 
nies, but our establishments were disproportioned 
to the augmentation of our. empire. The staff 
for the Leeward Islands alone exceeded this 
year that of the whole of our colonial posses- 
sions in 1792. The increase of this head of 
seivice was as remaikable in Great Britain as 
abroad. In 1792, its expense was only 16,600/.; 
in the present year it amounted to ;> 9 , 000 /. — 
The hon. gentleman expressed his satisfaction 
at the last article in the estimates, the compas- 
sionate list; and would even support a small 
increase in that chaige, if it should be consider- 
ed necessary. 

Loid Palmerston was surprised that the hon. 
rentleman who spoke first, (Mi. Calcraft) did 
not gi\e Ministers some credit for reducing the 
establishments to their present scale, especially 
-is he seemed to think that they had proceeded 
on his iccommendation. The hon. gentleman 
h«J objected to the half-pay given to foreign 
corps, which might still be employed in another 
service on lull pay ; but foreign troops employed 
in our pay, when disbanded, could not be called 
back like our own half-pay officers. They en- 
joyed their half-pay tatlier as a reward for past 
sei vices, than as a retaining fee for future em- 
ployment. With regard to the observation of 
an non. gentleman (Mr. Lyttelton) about the 
piohibiting of half-pay officers from enjoying 
other places of emolument, he would say 
nothing at present, but that the Government 
would take the subject into consideration. In 
the mean time he did not think the regulation 
so groundless as had been stated. The estab- 
lishment of the life-guards and blues was com- 
bined of as being too high ; if they were to 
e kept up at all, they mustoe kept in a state of i 
efficiency. Instances had occurred since the! 
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meeting of Parliament, in which they had been 
extremely useful. With regard to tne increase 
of the colonial staff, it might be explained fiom 
the change of system that of late had taken 
place, rather than from «my extravagance on the 
part of Government : and as long as the present 
military organization continued, we could not 
recur to the scale of the staff in 1 792. The ad- 
dition to the charge for the compassionate list, 
would be sufficient, though allowed, with 
the hon. gentleman (Mr. Wane), the full merits 
of this head of expense 
General Fergusson did not mean to deliver an 
opinion on the extent of the establishments.— 
He merely rose to call the attention of Govern- 
ment to tne subject of the relief of troops in the 
West Indies. He allowed that much good had 
resulted, and would result, from the system 
already acted upon, of relieving whole regi- 
ments or companies at once, ana not detuning 
them, as founerly, in one place, filling up their 
casualties by draughting fiom other regiments.— 
The contrary custom nad for a long time pre- 
vailed. He knew of four companies of $he 
artillery corps who had remained in Jamaica, 
the first 27 years, another 21 , and another 15 
years. Those unhappy men despaired of ever 
seeing their homes again : they viewed them- 
selves as destined victims of destiuction; and 
the consequence was, they surrendered them- 
selves to every kind of irregularity and de- 
bauchery: their crimes increased with their 
miseries, and their punishments with their 
crimes. Their punishments were greater than 
those of any other troops. Thank God, the 
discipline of our army had improved, and the 
necessity of punishment diminished of late; but 
there could be no discipline, and punishment 
would fail of producing any effect, where the 
situation of the persons was hopeless, and where 
reformation or good conduct could be of no 
avail. At Fort Charles, in Jamaica, surrounded 
on three sides by the sea, and on one side by a 
marsh, the garrison was in such a state of in- 
subordination and want of discipline, that 300 
men received 54,000 lashes in the course of two 
years ! The necessity for this arose from des- 
pair. Relieve the troops at regular and stated 
intervals, let them enjoy the certainty that they 
will not be required to 6pend all their lives in an 
unhealthy and unfavourable climate, and disci- 

C Jinc will produce the same effects there aa at 
ome. Instead of this, the men were driven to 
desperation by seeing their friends fall around 
them. Out of 85 rank and file, with numbers 
perpetually renewed, 200 had died in the course 
of 15 years, and two companies in the same 
period had lost 700 men. It was no economy 
thus to leave men to die. He was sure that the 
Commander-in-Chief, had this service been 
under him, would have taken steps to remedy 
such dreadful evils. The terror of being sent 
to the West Indies was sometimes, he Jte&rd, 
hung over refractory and unmanageable, iwi 
duals. {Heart hear*) 
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General Phipps thought, that the gallant Ge- 
neral should have given some notice of this at- 
tack on his noble relation, (Lord Mulgrave) the 
Master-General of the Ordnance. He could 
state, however, that officers were not threatened 
with being sent to the West Indies ; and that 
arrangements had been made for preventing, in 
future, a long stay of any particular companies 
or regiments, in those islands. 

' General Fergusson denied that any attack was 
either made or intended on Lord Mulgrave. — 
Some of the facts he had mentioned, occurred 
47 years ago, — long before the noble lord was 
at tne head of the ordnance department. 

Mr. Ponsonby said, the House were much 
obliged to the hon. and gallant General, who in- 
tended no attack, for the observations he had 
made, and for the explanation which he had 
drawn forth, that the system was changed. 

Lord Nugent , not being able to discover any 
difference whatsoever in the principle of the 
estimates now proposed, and veiy little indeed 
in the amount of them, from those of last year, 
against which he cordially and strenuously 
voted, could not but give his firm and decided 
negative to the propositions of to-night. The 
noble lord (Palmerston) had told them, that he 
had reduced these establishments to their lowest 
possible scale, consistent with the public safety. 
•* Sir,” (said Lord Nugent,) u I hope that 
noble lord will not suppose that I mean any 
thing personally offensive or disrespectful to 
him, if I say that I cannot trust that assurance, 
^cannot trust that assurance, because it is pre- 
cisely the same as was given us last year, under 
the same circumstances, from the same quartei 
—an assurance, which, not a fortnight after- 
wards, was abandoned and disproved by the 
very persons who had given it. The estimates, 
which were last year recommended to us, as 
being reduced to the lowest scale, consistent 
with public safety, were withdrawn to be fur- 
ther reduced, were brought forward again in 
their reduced shape to tne Committee, and, in 
that reduced shape, received the veiy same sup- 
port, and were still considered as of the precise 
amount which should answer every object of 
public safety. This, Sir, is the reason why I 
profess myself unable to trust the assurance of 
the noble lord. The expense of the pioposed 
establishment, on which so much has been said, 
(important, certainly, as that consideration must 
be, in the present exhausted state of national re- 
source,) is now, I think, the lowest and weakest 
ground on which the opposition to these esti- 
mates can be placed. Indeed, Sir, I am far from 
thinking, that even the patronagt? and influence, 
which this disproportionate peace army perpe* 
tuates in the hands of Government, form by any 
means the head and front of the objection one 
naturally feels to such a proposition. For my 
own part, I freely own that I fear, first and 
mainly, the actual armed force of iso,ooo sol- 
diers m time of peace, in the pay of the King, 
and at the disposal of an Administration, whose 
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motives I suspect, and to whose political prin- 
ciples I cannot subscribe. This, Mr. Chairman, 
is my fear, very much increased, certainly, by 
the reflection, tnat, by dint of twenty-five^ yeai s 
of war, the existence of a large army is not only 
rendered familiar to. our habits, but is, as it were, 
identified with the interests and domestic views 
of a great majority of the families of England — 
I mean by the number of commissions borne in 
that army. I know, that to such a point has 
public opinion on this subject arrived, that those 
old-fashioned alarms and jealousies, which our 
forefathers in the best times entertained of a 
standing army, arc now considered as little 
more than as subjects of common-place declama- 
tion. Sir, t am heartily sorry that it is so. I 
wish to God it were otherwise ! But, inasmuch 
as it is so, in so much do I think it is the duty, 
the bounden duty, of every man who feels right- 
ly and jealously for the free constitution of his 
country, to remind his fellow-subjects, that at 
least such a spirit once was felt in England, that 
such doctrines once weie held sacred — doc- 
trines to which we owe that Constitution and 
that freedom, and, without which, they would 
be soon left naked and defenceless before their 
enemies. Sir, 1 look to the history of the world, 
and I find no instance, in any times, or in any 
countiy, in which a free constitution has ever 
long survived a disproportionately large mili- 
tary establishment in time of peace. Nay, I go 
farther, and I say, that I find no instance m 
which a free constitution has been ever finally 
overthrown, or public liberty permanently sub- 
dued, through any other agency than that of a 
standing army. These are my opinions—these 
are my sentiments — opinions and sentiments 
which, whatever pain (from reasons quite imma- 
terial to the House) they may have cost me in the 
utteiancc, I can nevei either abjure or disguise.” 

Mr. Curnven thought, that before a vote was 
taken foi such a force, the state of our finances 
should be ascertained and disclosed. Ministers 
had defen led the estimates on the plea of neces- 
sity ; but the danger arising from our financial 
difficulties, might oe sufficient to outweigh the 
necessity. 

Sir IV. Burroughs objected to the enormity of 
the estimates as compared with those of 1792. 
We were now in a state of profound peace, and 
on good teims with all the world. The noble 
lord had answered every question but the only 
one of any importance, — What reason there was 
for the difference between the present year and 
1792 ? 

Mi. Go nib urn deemed it unfortunate for the 
hon. baronet, that he had not been present on 
former occasions ; had he heard the arguments 
adduced by that side of the House, (a laugh,) he 
would have known the reasons foi the difrer- 
It had been admitted, even by hon. gen- 
tlemen on the other side, that the circumstances 
of the times justified a large establishment in 
England. (Hear, hear*) And as for the colo- 
nies, he contended that, from their great in- 
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crease, an additional force was necessary. The 
state of the country in 1792, was so dissimilar 
to what it is at present, that no comparison 
could be fairly drawn between them. 

Sir ‘IF. Burroughs observed, that if 20,000 men 
could maintain the peace of India, whose popu- 
lation was 60 millions, it shewed that the mode- 
ration of the Government, and consequent af- 
fection of the people, was a much greater safe- 
guard than military force ; but was this the case 
here ? Did George tile Third reign enthroned 
in the hearts of his subjects ? If he did, where 
was the necessity for such a force in England 
and in Ireland ? As to the alleged unfairness of 
the comparison of 1792, he had found that, even 
in 1793, there were but 15,000 troops for Great 
Britain and Guernsey. It was true, there was 
also a militia force ; but he was convinced, that 
groundless apprehensions had led Ministers to 
the present enormous establishment: and he 
hoped they would endeavour to rule the people 
lather by their affections than by the sword. 

Lord Custlereagh said, as to the order that 
pi evaded in India, and the facility of governing 
that province with a small army, it was because 
French i evolutional y principles had never been 
heard of there ; that was the reason why India 
was less disorganized than Britain, unfortunately 
with all her loyalty. He appealed to the pro- 
prietors in Jamaica, whether the estimate was 
too high for that island ? and to the proprietors 
of the Leeward Islands, whether they thought 
it too high ? The only points that demanded 
explanation were England and Ireland. Of the 
number for England, 3,000 were destined for 
reliefs ; and then, out of 23,000, more than 1 6 
or 17,000 effective tioops could not be calculat- 
ed on at all times. The country certainly must, 
in a gieat degree, rely on the yeomanry for 
safety, but they could not be called out without 
inconvenience, nor could they be expected to 
siMve in docks and other places, where regular 
troops were constantly necessary. It was an 
operose thing to call them together from 20 or 
30 miles round ; and no one could say, that in 
the present temper of the country, the laws 
could be maintained with a smaller force than 
had been pi oposed. 

Mr. Calc raft observed, that the noble lord 
had not given the shadow of an answer to the 
question, why the establishment, which in 1792 
was 41,000 men, should in 1817, a period of 
profound peace, be 85,ooo. 

Lord Castlereugh expected, that the hon. 
gent, having differed from the sentiments of the 
House last year and this, would have made some 
proposal of his own. ^ 

Mr. Calcraft thought the sense of a part of 
the House altered, and that more would this 
year deem a standing army unconstitutional 
than had done so last year, 

Mr. Brougham still required proof, why such 
an establishment as that at present proposed was 
necessary. The whole of the noble lord's ar- 
gument rested upon the alleged necessity of a 
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large military force to do the police duty ofthe 
country ; what, then, could be more id point than 
the existence of 35,ootf yeomanry, not one of 
whom was known in 1792 ! But then it Wafrpot 
easy to collect them on a sudden ! Were there fcdt 
constables ? Were there not .magistrates ? was 
there not a posse comilatus ? Was everything to DO 
performed T>y the military ? all government tO tie 
carried by force, and none but soldiers trusted ? 
(hear, hear.) We had power quite sufficient to 
keep the peace till the yeomanry assembled ; and 
yet the noble lord had taunted honourable mem- 
bers for calling this a period of profound peaefe. 
So that, after all the great big boasts of diplo- 
macy, after all the feats performed by the noble 
lord (for there were not wanting those who 
would contend that he, and not the Duke of 
Wellington, had gained the battle of Waterloo,) 
we were to be disappointed in finding that this 
was not a period or profound peace. But how 
did the noble lord get rid ofthe question, which 
went to the difference between the establish- 
ments of two years of profound peace i The 
hon. member for Rochester (expecting that Mi- 
nisters would come down upon him with their 
colonies, “ Don't take away Malta, don't en- 
danger the West Indies, don't lose the Isle of 
Fi ance,") had deducted from his calculation the 
amount of force allowed for the new colonies, 
and there then remained 85,000 men for the old 
settlements, which in 1792 had been guarded by 
44 , 000 . No attempt had been made to budge 
from this statement. As to the negligence of 
the system in 1792, he was willing to admit it : 
but why, therefore, double the number of men ? 
If the discipline of the troops was so much 
improved — if the merits of the Commander in 
Chief were so effective, (and no man was more 
ready to admit this than himself,) why, when the 
discipline was doubly better, was the number of 
troops increased in the same degree ? This was 
so inconsequent, such a non seqyitur in reason- 
ing, that he left it to the noble lord, and the 
other logicians on the Treasury-bench, to solve 
the problem. It had been alleged, as the cause 
of tranquillity and easy government in India, 
that French revolutionary language had never 
been heard of there. The very reverse was the 
case, and revolutionary doctrines and language 
weie never more ripe in that quarter, than when 
its aftirirs prospered so much under the adminis- 
tratibn of the Marquis Wellesley. But what 
had that to do here ; and what is the real state 
of this country ? In 1792 the French revolution- 
ary principle was not blown upon, disgraced by 
cruelties and excesses, and affected as at present; 
it was in a state of youth and vigour, in ? ‘state 
comparatively innocent, and wearing a face of 
general philanthropy. Even they who Jived in 
those times, and warned us against the dapger 
of this principle, if we had now the benefit of 
their counsels, would be the first to acknow- 
ledge that tliis was not the time t6 ,act 
from a blind or pretended terror of danger 
that no longer exists, but the time for recurring 
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to time English piintiples, to those principles would not allow the adoption of their measures 
usurer which the power and liberty or England for the public safety, who rode and lorded it on 
had risen to their present eminence. He would the Catholic question, but who would not be 
call on any one gentleman, the most alarmed of suffered to remain twenty-four hours in office, 
the whole, (for instance, the Under Secretary of if they ventured to oppose the amount of the 
State for the home department) in the plenitude army estimates. ( Loud and repeated cheers.) 
of his alarm (a laugh), with all the acumen which These things were inexplicable to those who 
he possessed ( a laugh\ sharpened by that alarm, were not versed in political intrigue and Cabinet 
to state what ground there was for fear. He arrangements. However, he sincerely agreed 
perhaps would refer to files of letters he had ro with his noble friend (Lord Nugent) on the po- 
ceivea, but he (Mr. B.) would call on him to licyand justice of ruling in the hearts of the peo- 
look to the result of the different quarter ses- pie rather than of domineering over them bymi- 
sions. Though there had never been such a litary force ; and he congratulated him on senti- 
multitude of offences (more especially in the raents as much above all despotic views and illi- 
districts that had been denounced), there never beral prejudices, as a truly noble mind was above 
had been so few political delinquencies. In the those who looked only to shuffling and sneaking 




sions, holden for the whole Riding, the Chair- 
man had expressed his satisfaction to the grand 
jury, that there were no political offences, and 
that he did not think it fitting to read to them a 
Certain circular sent by a certain nobleman to 
instruct magistrates in the law and their duty ; 
and he was the less willing to read it to them, 
as he had received a hint to ao so. (Hear, hear.) 
At Preston there were 200 , at Liverpool 400 
criminals at one quarter sessions, but among 
them all one only was indicted for libel, and one 
for seditious words, uttered four months before, 
in a state of such brutal intoxication that he was 
suffered to go free on his recognizance. At 
Norwich an inquiry had been made by the grand 
steward, and the result was an unanimous ver- 
dict, that no trace of seditious meetings could 
be found in that city, followed by a congratula- 
tion horn that distinguished magistrate, on the 
triumph of loyalty over the ex parte statement 
laid before the committee. (Hear 9 hear.) Such 
jfhta the state of the country, and there was no 
man who could state disturbances more recent 
than the tumult of Spa-fields, or at Manchester. 
It bad been uiged that even he had acknowledged 
the necessity for a strong force in Ireland : he 
would not draw back from that admission , but 
he could not help reminding the House under 
what circumstances Ireland stood. Had we 
done any thing to conciliate Ij eland ? and had 
we any means to conciliate her ? The argument 
that we had not, might do \eiy well from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, or fi om the Secre- 
tary for Irish affaiis ; but thetc weie one or two 
on the other side who were stopped from using 
this argument. The noble lord (Castlereagh)was 
estopped : his colleague (Mi . Canning)was estop- 
pea: for if their zeal was sincere (and in a Parlia* 
tiipritary view he could not dispute tht ir sincerity 
* — as pn individual he wished he copld not) they 
could not say that there were no measures by 
which Ireland could be conciliated. If they were 
sincere, it was strange(to those who were ^jn versed 
in die mazes of political intugue) that a part of 
his Majesty’s Ministers, holding that Ireland 
epufd be tranquillized by any concessions, and 
, Wilting to m^ke those concessions, should hold 
fellowship with those who thwarted them, who 




The resolution was then read again and 
agreed to, after which the following resolutions 
were successively put and carried. — “ That a 
sum of 1,237,371 /. 5j.6d.be granted to com- 
plete the sum required for defraying the charge 
of his Majesty’s land forces for service in Great 
Britain ; and on stations abroad (excepting the 
corps stationed in France, and the regiments 
employed in the territorial possessions of the 
East India Company),” from 25 Dec. 18 1 6, to 

24 Dec. 1817. A 8um of 438,40 5/. 1 5s. 2d. 

net, “ to complete the sum required for defray- 
ing the charge of his Majesty’s land foices for 
service in Ireland,” from 25 Dec. 1816, to 24 

Dec. 1817. A sum of 11 1,548/. 12 j. id. “ for 

defraying the charge of general and staff officers 
and officers of the Hospitals serving with his 
Majesty’s forces in Great Britain and on foreign 
stations (excepting France and India),” fiom 25 
Dec. 1816, to 24 Dec. 1817.— A sum of 
35,266 /. 19 j. lid. net, “for defraying the 
charge of general and staff officers, and officers 
of the Hospitals, serving with his Majesty’s 
forces in Ireland,” from 25 Dec. 1816, to 24 

Dec. 1817. A sum of 153,775/.6 j. 7 d. “ for 

defraying the charge of the allowances to the 
principal officers of certain public depaitmcnts 
m Great Britain, their deputies, cleiks, and con- 
tingent expenses,” from 25 Dec. 1816, to 24 

Dec. 1817. A sum of 8,828/. Is. 3d. net, 

for defraying the charge of the allowances to 
the principal officers of certain public depart- 
ments in Ireland, theii deputies, clerks, and 
contingent expenses,” from 25 Dec. 1816, to 
24 Dec. 1817. A sum oi 15 , 000 /., “ for de- 

fraying the charge of medicims and surgical 
mateuals tor his Majesty’s land forces on the 
establishment of Great Britain, and of ccitain 

Hospital contingencies,” for 1817. A sum of 

i 1,4 'joY. 3j. id. net, “ for defraying the charge 
of medicines and surgical materials for his Ma- 
jesty’s land forces for service in Ii eland, and of 
certain Hospital contingencies,” for 1817.— 
A sum of S7,5oo/., “ to complete the sum re- 
quired for defraying the charge of volunteer 
corps in Great Britain,” from 25 Dec. 1816, to 

24 Dec. 1817. Asumof 15,865/. 9j. 7 d. net, 

“ to complete the sum required for defraying 
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die charge of volunteer corps in Ireland,” from j 

25 Dec. 1816, to 24 Dec. 1817. A sum of 

1,030,603/. 15/. “ for defraying the charge of 
his Majesty’s land forces for service in France,” 
from 2 5 Dec. 1816, to 24 Dec. 1817. — —A sum 
of 17,824/. l/. 5d. “ for defraying the charge 
of four troops of dragoons, ana twelve compa* 
nies of foot, stationed in Great Britain for the 
purpose of recruiting the corps employed in the 
territorial possessions of the East India Com- 
pany,” from 25 Dec. 1816, to 24 Dec. 1817. 

A sum of 28,1 55/. 4/. 2d. u for defraying the 

charge of the royal military college,” for 1817. 

A sum of 177,360/. 6/. “ for defraying the 

charge of the pay of general officers in his Ma- 
jesty’s land forces, not being colonels of regi- 
ments, upon the establishment of Great Britain,” 

from 25 Dec. 1816, to 24 Dec. 1817. A sum 

of 1,684/. 12J. 4 </. net, “ for defraying the 
charge of the pay of general officers in his Ma- 
jesty’s land forces, not being colonels of regi- 
ments, upon' the establishment in Ireland,” from 

25 Dec. 1816, to 24 Dec. 1817- A sum of] 

27,045/. 3/. 4 d. “ for defraying the charge of 
his Majesty’s garrisons at home and abroad, on 
the establishment of Great Britain,” for 1817. 


sioners of the Royal Hospital near KJbttambam,” 
from 25 Dec. 1816, to 24 Dec. 1817 .— —A sum 
of 393,260/. 2/. lW. “‘to complete the sum re- 
quired for defraying the charge oftheoufcpcfittO" 
ners of Chelsea Hospital,” from 25 Dec. 1816, to 

24 Dec. 1817- A sum of 82,708/. 15/. 4U/. net, 

*< to complete the sum required for defraying 
the charge of the out-pensioners of the royal 
Hospital near Kilmainham,”from 25 Dec. 1816 f 

to 24 Dec. 1817. A sum of 34,415/. 5/. 5d. 

for defraying the charge of the royal military 
Asylum at Chelsea,” from 25 Dec. 1816, to 24 
Dec. 1817.— A sum of 80,770/. for defraying 
the charge of pensions to be paid to widows of 
officers of the land forces and marines, upon the 
establishment of Great Britain,” from 25 Dec* 

1816 to 24 Dec. 1817. Asumof 18,214/. 9/* 

net “ for defraying the charge of pensions to be 
paid to widows of officers of the land forces and 
marines, upon the establishment of Ireland,” 
from 25 Dec. 1816, to 24 Dec. 1817*— A 
sum of 163,502/. 3/. Id. “for defraying the 
charge of allowances on the compassionate fist, 
of allowances as of his Majesty’s royal bounty, 
and of pensions to officers for wounds,” from 25 
Dec. 1816, to 24 Dec. 1817.— A sum of 


A sum of 7,033/. 6/. Id, net, “ for defray- 
ing tlie charge of* his Majesty’s garrisons in Ire- 
land,” for 1817. Asumof 127,311/. 1 3/.' 4d, 

“ for defraying the charge of full pay for retired 
officers and unattached officers of his Majesty's 
forces upon the establishment of Great Britain,” 

from 25 Dec. 1816, to 24 Dec. 1817. A sum 

of 5,224/. 7 j. 1 od. net, “ for defraying the 
chaige of full pay for retiled officers of his Ma- 
jesty’s forces upon the establishment of Ireland,” 

from 25 Dec. 1816, to 24 Dec. 1817. A sum 

of 597,430/., “ for defraying the charge of half 
pay to i educed officers of his Majesty’s land 
forces upon the establishment of Great Britain,” 
from 25 Dec. 1816, to 24 Dec. 1817. — -A sum 
of 50,492/. 7 j. 6d, net, “ for defraying the 
chaige of half pay to reduced officers of his Ma- 
jesty’s land forces upon the establishment of 
Ireland,” from 25 Dec. 1816, to 24 Dec. 1817. 

A sum of 29,1067. 17 j. 6d, “ for defraying 

the chaige of military allowances to reduced 
officers of his Majesty’s land foi ces upon the 
establishment of Great Britain,” from 25 Dec 

1816, to 24 Dec. 1817. A sum of 2,520/. 19/ 

1 1 d, net, M for defrayingthe charge of military 
allowances to reduced officers of his Majesty’s 
land foices upon the establishment of Irelana,” 

from 25 Dec. 1816, to 24 Dec. 1817. A sum 

of l S3, 462/., “for defraying the charge of half 
pay and i educed allowances to the officers of 
disbanded foreign corps; of pensions to wounded 
foreign officers ; and of the allowances to the 
widows and children of deceased foreign offi- 
cers;” from 25 Dec. 1816, to 24 Dec. 1817. 

A sum of 20,519/. 0 /. Ad, u to complete 

the bum required for defraying the charge of 
the in-pen8ioneis of Chelsea Hospital,” from 

25 Dec. 1816, to 24 Dec. 1817. A sum of 

6,341/. is/. 1 \d* net, u to complete the sum 
requiicd for defraying the charge of the in-pen- 


19,500/., “ for defraying the charge of allow- 
ances to the reduced adjutants of the Local 
Militia in Great Britain,” from 25 Dec* 1816, 

to 24 Dec. 1817. A sum of 19,672/. 6s, Id. 

“ for defraying the charge of allowances* com- 
pensations, and emoluments, in the natare of 
superannuation or letired allowances, to persons 
belonging to several public departments in Great 
Butam, m respect of their having held public 
offices, or employments of a civil nature,” from 
25 Dec. 1816, to 24 Dec. 1817.- — A sum of 
5,894/. 13/. lo d. net , u for defraying the charge 
of allowances, conipcnsauons,aad emoluments, in 
the nature of superannuation or retired allowances 
to persons belonging to several public depart- 
ments in Ireland, in respect of their having held 
public offices or employments of a civil nature,” 

from 25 Dec. 1816, to 24 Dec. 1817. A sum 

of 35,ooo/., “ for defraying the charge of foes 
expected to be paid at the Exchequer on issues 
for army services for the British Establishment,” 
from 25 Dec. 1816, to 24 Dec. 1817.— -A sum 
of 131,714/., « to complete the sum required 
for defraying the charge of corps, &c. existing 
on the British establishment on 25 Dec. 1816, 
hut now disbanded, or proposed to be wholly or 
partially reduced in the vear 1817 ; and also the 
c liai ge of two regiments } i oposed to be transferred 
a) the Indian establishment in the course of the 
said year*”-— A sum of 16,747/* net, “ to 
complete the sum required for defraying the 
charge of corps, See. in Ireland, proposed to be 
reduced in the course of the year 1817*” 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Tuesday , May IS* 

Libel Law.] Lord Averting to the 

late discussion on the powers of justices of 
peace to commit for libel, observed, that it was 
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impossible a question of such magnitude and 
importance, should have been fully considered 
Mddiscusskl in the course of one night. A great 
deal more must be done in order to understand 
what the law really was on this subject) and it 
was on that account he thought proper now to 
mention* that it was his intention to move for the 
recognizances returned to the King’s-Bench and 
Quarter Sessions in cases of blasphemous and 
seditious libels* and of all the indictments tried 
at the sessions in such cases. He could hardly 
believe it to be law* that a justice of peace 
should have the power of doing that in cases of 
blasphemous and seditious libels, which, as had 
generally been conceived, could not be done 
till the case had been submitted to two juries, 
and bv them found against the libeller : but if it 
should turn out that such was the law, then he 
would never rest till it should be altered. He 
had* when a young man, stated to Lord Mans- 
field, that he expected to live to see the law of 
libel altered, and he had lived to see his opinion 
as to the necessity or expediency of an altera- 
tion sanctioned by the Legislature. No one 
could be a greater enemy to blasphemy and se- 
dition than he was — no one less disposed to 
throw improper or unnecessary obstacles in the 
way of the ordinary administration of the Go- 
vernment: but though he was an enemy to 
blasphemy and sedition, he was no friend to the 
attempt to suppress them in any other mode 
than by the application of the old and ordinary 
law of the land. He was not much inclined to 
prophesy confidently as to the future ; but if it 
really was law that a justice of peace might j 
commit to prison a person charged on oath with ! 
the publication of a libel, that justice being the ; 
judge whether the publication was or was not a 
libel* he would venture to say, that the pressure 
of public opinion must be so strong against; 
such a law* that the Legislature would find it : 
necessary to alter it. Neither judge nor justice 
of peace ought to take upon themselves to de- 
termine what was or was not a libel, without 
the verdict of a jury : and if it was the law that 
a justice of peace might commit to prison in 
the manner now contended for, then the late 
libel-law might be thrown into the fire. 
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Tuesday 9 May 13. 

Parliamentary Reform.] Sir N. Colt- 
hurst presented a Petition from the city and 
county of Cork, in favour of Parliamentary Re- 
form. He was so) i y to dissent fronrthe opinions 
of any of his constituents, but he was persuaded 
that this petition did not contain the sentiments 
of the great body of them. He diffemd fiom 
the assertion of the petition as to the necessity 
of Reform — he did not think that the present 
distress arose from the want of Reforn, or that 
thq, late war had been carried on against the 
wjiies of the people. He was persuaded on 
the contrary, that the votes of the House on 
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that subject always went hand in hand with the 
wishes of their constituents*— 1 The Petition was 
read, and ordeied to lie on the table. 

Undue Remission ov Punishment.] Mr. 
Bennet begged to call the attention of the House 
to a subject that affected the administration of 
criminal law in this country. He held in his 
hand a petition of Thomas Griffiths, a Sta- 
tioner and Paper-Hanger, living at No. 230 in 
Oxford-Street, setting forth, that in March 
1816, Robert Hoy> Esq. (who commonly called 
himself Captain Hay) a man of fortune, hired 
lodgings in the house of the petitioner, where 
he, together with his wife and children, took up 
their residence for a short period— that the 
petitioner was married to a young and very 
pleasing woman (by whom he had three chil- 
dren,) whose conduct and character were irre- 
proachable, and who had ever been remarkable 
for her strict attention to all the duties incident 
to her station in life — that in consequence of the 
said Robert Hoy’s having so become acquainted 
with the petitioner’s family, he affected to take 
a great interest in their welfare, and after he 
had left the petitioner’s lodgings was in the 
habit of calling, under pretext of making small 
purchases in the shop — that on the 24th of 
December last, aliout twelve o’clock at noon, 
the said Robert Hoy called at the petitioner’s 
house, (the petitioner being then from home,) 
and most brutally and indecently assaulted his 
wife, and made an attempt on her person — that 
the said Robert Hoy was tried for this offence at 
the Sessions House, Clcrkenwel), on the 18th 
of February, and to the surprise of every one 
set up an alibi — that the statement of Mrs. 
Griffiths, who, of course, was the principal wit- 
ness, was confirmed by the neighbours, and the 
witnesses whom Hoy adduced to prove the alibi 
were completely disbelieved by the Jury, as 
was proved by tneir verdict— that the Chairman 
in summing up stated, that he never recollected 
a case in which more barefaced and impudent 
perjury had been resorted to in defence of a 
prisoner, and recommended the petitioner to 
prosecute the principal witness, (John Lane, a 
Coachmaker, of Edwaid-Street, Cavendish- 
Square) who was now suffering punishment for 
his crime — that t he Jury without hesitation found 
Hoy guilty, and the Chairmar in passing sen- 
tence on him i emarked, that the magnitude of 
his crime was inci cased by the defence set up, 
and that it was necessary to make an example 
of him — that he was then sentenced to be im- 
prisoned twelve months in the House of Correc- 
tion, and to pay a fine of 20/. but the peti- 
tioner had discovered, that after an imprison- 
ment in the Governor’s house of only a few 
days, Hoy was privately discharged by an order 
from the magistrates (by means which the peti- 
tioner prayed might be inquired into) on paying 
the fine of 20 /. without any . communication 
having been made to the petitioner, and upon 
some ex-parte statement made by the defendant, 
and the petitioner had in vain attempted to dis- 
cover the names of the justices who gave the 
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defendant his discharge. The petitioner there* 
fore complained, that ne had sought for justice 
in vain against a rich man ; that Sis guilty per- 
son, who had committed such an atrocious out- 
rage on a married woman, and had attempted 
to set up a defence supported by the most 
malignant perjury, still more injurious to her re- 
putation, had been merely imprisoned a few 
days in comfortable apartments, and paid a fine 
of 20/. while the petitioner, the injured party, 
had suffered great anxiety, and been put to 
great expense for medical attendance on his 
wife ; had to pay the costs of two expensive 
prosecutions, one instituted at the express de- 
sire of the Court, and the individual at whose 
hands he had received such aggravated injuries 
and insults was now walking abroad, and had 
been seen parading triumphantly before the 
petitioner’s door, exulting in the pride of his 
oppression, and the glory of his wrong. — The 
hon. member said he should, after the petition 
had been laid on the table, move for copies 
of the indictment, and the order for the discharge 
of Hoy ; and if the case turned out as had been 
represented to him, he Bhould submit a motion 
to the House on the subject. — The petition was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Army Estimates.] The Report of the Com- 
mittee of Supply was brought up, and the first 
Resolution, for the number of Land Forces, 
having been read a second time, 

Mr. J. P. Grant , in order to give time to in- 
quire into the means of the country before the 
Estimates of the Army were finally fixed, pro- 
posed an Amendment, to limit the duration of 
the present Estimates, by leaving out M Decem- 
ber,” and inserting “ September ” instead there- 
of. 

Mr. Bankes objected to the motion. He was 
inclined to agree to the Estimates for the present 
year, not pledging himself as to the future. 
Ministers, he observed, did not present the 
Estimates as a system of permanent establish- 
ment. They had done more this year than he 
could have expected. Great savings had been 
made in the public departments, particularly in 
the chaige for extra labour and allowances to 
the clerks. 

Mr. Calcraft was much inclined to doubt 
whether it could be the member for Corfe Castle 
whom he had just heard speak. Last year the 
hon. gentleman appeared to have taken an en- 
larged view of the state of the country, the 
relations of Euiope, the necessities of the colo- 
nies, and the condition of Ireland, and he then 
proposed a reduction of 35,000 men ; but now, 
he who valued consistency more than any other 
man, he, who professed the most unwearied 
zeal for economy, expressed his surprise at the 
exertions of his Majesty’s Ministers. Why did 
not the hon. gentleman shew the necessity for 
this great establishment? He (Mr. C.) was 
decidedly of opinion, that 10,000 men, rank 
and file, might be spared. A greater reduction, 
he believed, might be effected : but this pro- 
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pdsiehm was most moderate, add ftfll allowM 
30,000 more than t! je peace estaUufement of 
1792. The hon. gentleman who had reasoned 
so sensibly last year upon a peace establishment, 
and the financial resources of the noontry, 
could not withhold his support from this redac- 
tion. The noble lord (Palmerston) had stated 
the actual expense of the army for this year at 
3,794,000/.$ it was, in fact, 6,682,000/. A » to 
the mode of accounting for the difference, what 
had that to do with those who have to pay the 
whole of that money? (Hear.) In 1782, t he 
whole expendituie was 6,200,000/., so that the 
Army Estimates alone of the present year ex- 
ceed by 400,000/. the whole expenses of the 
State twenty-five years ago. Yet thfe other de- 
mands now were much greater and more urgent. 
We had an immense national debt to provide 
for; we had navy estimates, though these had 
been lately considered as a matter of minor im- 
portance. It did not become us, however, either 
to neglect our navy, or to forget our insular situa- 
tion. (Hear, hear.) The noble lord (Castlereagh) 
had said, that the Yeomanry could not be regu- 
larly called upon for daily duty ; but it could 
not be denied, that, in many cases where mili- 
tary duty might be suddenly required, they were 
the most ready of any force. The reductions 
that had already taken place would have great 
effect in that House, and he doubted not, out of 
the House ; but he contended, that the force was 
still infinitely too laige. Never was the country 
in a state of greater security. He would leave it 
to those better acquainted with Cabinets to de- 
clare their designs ; but never was the peace of 
Europe placed on a firmer foundation. We 
had an army in France, together with the forces 
of our Allies. Wc held the peace of that 
country in our hands. The natural consequen- 
ces should be, a reduction of our military estab- 
lishments, an economical attention to our re- 
sources, and a steady application of relief to every 
difficulty and distress in the country; so as to 
establish our prosperity in peace, or to be pre- 
pared for unavoidable war. Economy in peace 
was the best preparation for war. The internal 
difficulties of the country had a great effect on 
the minds of many. He did not yield to this 
so much as some of his friends, yet he ad- 
mitted there was a spirit abroad that required 
attention ; but military force, although grounds 
of alarm did exist, (01 lather had existed, for 
they were now removed,) was surely not the 
best security. The conduct of the people of 
this country in difficulty, privation, ana distress, 
was unexampled for patience and submission. 

It was a pity, therefore, even on this account, 
if there were no other consideration, that their 
burdens should not be reduced. It was admit- 
ted by all, by every man out of doors, and even 
by the gentlemen opposite, that taxation had a 
considerable share in producing the present dis- 
tress. Could it be otherwise ? _ We could 
neither eat, drink, walk, move, live, nor die 
Heart hear t) without being loaded with taxes. 
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duty, the number of sentinels, &c. Now, a* thi 




sup of taxation was admitted, for never did the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer appear so gravelled 
as on that occasion. Yet those great, those ex- 
pensive estimates, were now supported by the 
non. gentleman (Mr. Bankes) in the face of the 
spirit of his former proposal. He should mere- 
ly repeat, that such conduct surprised him more 
than he could express ; but as he 'was deter- 
mined to do his duty to the country, he should 
move, when his learned friend’s amendment was 
disposed of, to reduce 10,000 men of the pro- 
posed force. 

Mr. Bankes explained, that he had not ex- 
pressed himself astonished at the reductions ac- 
tually made, but that they were greater than he 
had expected. Last year he had proposed a 
reduction of from 20 to 25,000 men, and the 
hon. gentleman magnified the number. 

Mr. Calcraft said, he had proposed 23,000, 
and the hon. gentleman 35,000. He, anxious 
as he had been for retrenchment, had thought 
that too great a reduction. 

Mr. Robinson said, that the hon. gentleman 
(-Mr. Calcraft) should have pointed out where 
the forces were too numerous, and how he 
Would have the reduced forces distributed. He 
had stated, that in 1792, there were only 44,000 
men, while there were now 8 5, 000 . The com- 
parison was not just, for in the 85,000 was in- 
cluded our force in India, which was not paid 
by Government. It would be pi oper, therefore, 
to teke out of view the Indian army, about 
8000 men. In Ireland, there were 25,000 in- 
stead of 1 SyOOO. Now, it had been used as an 
argument on the Catholic question, that to con- 
cede the claims of the Catholics would save 
10,000 men. He did not know whether con- 
ceesion would have that effect ; but the argu- 
ment implied an admission that 22,000 were ne- 
cessary in the present state of that country. He 
was for conceding the claims of the Catholics, 
but he did not expect any miracle from conces- 
sion, and believed the number of men in Ireland 
quite necessary. Here then were 1 8 , 000 , of 
the difference between 44 and 85, 000 accounted 
for. The army for Great Britain was 26,000 
men, and the hon. gentleman would allow that an 
increased force at home was now necessaiw 
Three thousand were required for our relations 
With India; so that there were but 23,000 in all 
loir our home security. If any gentleman con- 
dderedthe situation of England at this moment, 
he cotdd not say that this was too large. The 
h(MI. baronet opposite had admitted it. {Cries 
of no, no, from Sir J. Newport.) What then 
mould he call a sufficient forcer This state- 
ment, he thought, went to account for the 
difference. He did not think it necessar^to in- 
quire minutely kite the colonies 5 but if he were 
to enter into that subject, he could give an 
intelligible reason for die increase. In Gibral- 
tar, troops trere required according to the ex- 
— — wr 1 ‘ L “ 


more men were thus accounted for, A small 
addition to the number of men in New South 
Wales could likewise be accounted for from the 
increased number of inhabitants, whose habits of 
life did not render them readily subject to con- 
trol. The number was 820 men, and the won- 
der was, that so small a force was sufficient. 
In the Leeward Islands, too, a change of cir- 
cumstances required an increase of troops. Of 
the abolition of the slave trade, for which he 
had given his first vote in that House, and to 
extend which his zeal, if not his activity, was 
equal to that of any man, he would never speak 
unfavourably ; but yet it did render a greater 
number of troops m those islands necessary. 
No gentleman could regard with indifference 
the black population of the West Indies. Of 
Nova Scotia it might be sufficient to say, that 
our relations with the United States required an 
increase of force there. But it was, in truth, 
not an old province. In 1792 we had not a sin- 
gle company there ; it was in that year that it 
was divided into legislatures ; formerly it had 
only been lakes and forests and wilds. These 
arguments, fortunately for him, were not new ; 
they were used last year, and judged satisfac- 
tory ; why, therefore, should they not be satis- 
factory now ? The reductions, as fairly admitted 
' y the hon. gentleman (Mr. Bankes) exceeded 
expectation. 

Sir W. Burroughs still contended, that a com- 
parison with the establishment of 1792 was pro- 
per, and that it would shew the extravagance of 
the present estimates. At that time we had to 
form our preparations for meeting a powerful 
foreign enemy, and opposing the diffusion of 
French principles : but even in that year, the 
force voted was very small when compared with 
these estimates. The whole force then for 
Great Britain, and her foreign possessions, was 
only 42,215 men; whereas the present vote 
was required *or 92,600 men, exclusive of the 
troops for Fiance and India. Could it be prov- 
ed that Ireland now required thrice the amount 
of force to aid her police that she did in a period 
of internal discontent and external alarm ? He 
would concur in the motion of the hon. gentle- 
man for a reduction of 10,000 men, which, ac- 
cording to the data on which the estimates were 
formed, would effect a saving of 400,000/., a 
sum by no means to be disregarded in the pie- 
sent state of our finances and national difficulties. 

It had been asked in what part the reduction of 
force was recommended to be effected. To 
this he would answer, that it ought to be dis- 
tributed over the whole of our army, wherever 
stationed, in proportion as the public services 
would allow a reduction. 

Mr. G. Grant dissented from the opinion of 
his noble friend who had proposed the resolu- 
tions, (the Secretary at War,) on other grounds 
than those stated by the hon. gent, opposite, 

L - J Ua IkAltAVrA/l 
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that the force proposed in the estimates was 
rather too small than too great. When he de- 
livered this opinion, he should be understood 
as alluding particularly to the numerical amount 
proposed for our colonial establishments. An 
non. and gallant general (Walpole) had kst 
night stated, that, in 1792 , Jamaica was pro- 
tected with a force only of 1,200 men, which 
was found sufficient for the security of that va 
luablc colony. The hon. gentleman might have 
remembered that, when he ‘himself was there in 
1795, there was a force of 5,000 in that colony, 
and that an army of this amount was unable, for 
some time, to make any impression on the in- 
surgents, whose rebellion then endangered the 
island. As great a force was now necessary as 
at any former period, if not greater. The black 
population of these colonies was now in a differ- 
ent state than formerly. A force of 3,200 men 
was now inadequate for Jamaica, even although 
the negroes were disposed to obedience, and 
manifested no symptoms of discontent. To keep 
a body of men such as them in due subordina- 
tion, and to give security to the planters, their 
masters, an imposing military attitude was more 
than ever necessary. {Hear.) Were other gen- 
tlemen in the House who were better acquainted 
with the resources of our West India colonies, 
he would have left it to them to shew their im- 
portance, and to enforce the justice of granting 
them adequate military protection. He would 
not enter into details, (though with regard to 
Jamaica he was enabled to do so;) but he 
thought he should lay sufficient grounds for a 
considerable force, when he stated, that the 
British capital in Jamaica, which required pro- 
tection, amounted to 60 millions steiling. The 
quantity of sugar exported in 1816, amounted 
to 98,000 hogsheads ; and paid a duty of 
2 , 000 , 000 /., employing 21,000 tons of shipping, 
and 5,000 seamen. The manufactures export- 
ed to the West Indies in the same period, 
amounted in value to 2 , 000 , 000 /. The distressed 
manufacturers of this country, therefore, were 
relieved to that amount by the consumption of j 
the articles of their manufacture ; and though 
they felt the pressure of taxes to maintain ouresta- 
bliahments, if they knew their real interests, they 
would be the last to propose such a reduction of 
force as would endanger so large a market for the 
produce of their labour. He could not help re- 
marking, that the people of this country were 
not sufficiently aware of the advantages they 
derived from their foreign possessions ; and that 
colonial subjects, when they were incidentally 
mentioned, made too slight an impression on 
either side of the House. Tiic more their 
value was considered, the more important it: 
would appear. Great Britain had increased in 
prosperity, and had attained her envied political 
pre-eminence by the trade and resources of her 
colonies ; and so necessary were they to main- 
tain her in her present elevation, that, he would 
venture to say, her power and glory would 
not long survive their loss. (Hear, hear*) 
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From an account which had been laid on the 
table a few days ago,it appeared that the dtttes 
on sugar and rum alone amounted to within half 
a mimon of the ordinary charge of the whole 
army, which, excluding die ha&pcy and' id* 
Iowan ces, &c. amounted to 3,784,0004 Goto* 
me® that contributed so much to the wealth nod 
resources of the mother country deserved from 
her the most ample protection. {Hear f hear.) 

Lord Milton was not surprised at the warmth 
of the last speaker, who came to the House with 
great Jpcal knowledge, and a greater bhi to 
local interests, perhaps, than a general view of 
the empire would warrant, and who naturally 
conceived, that when measures of general good 
interfered with particular local arrangements. 
Government were negligent of their duty. He 
(Lord M.) looked more at general than local 
interests, and believed, that Government ought 
not to be swayed too much by the suggestions 
of individuals, who took only a partial view of 
matters. With regard to the subject before the 
House, he could not help remarking, that our 
forces were every where increased.; and a 
strange reason was given for the increase in 
some of our garrisons— as in Gibraltar; where* 
because the works had been rendered impregna- 
ble, we had thought it necessary to multiply 
their defenders. He called upon 'Ministers to 
explain the necessity of this increase. To come 
to particulars, why was such a force to be kept 
up in England ? Were our dangers now greater 
than in 1793 ? — if so, what had we been fighting 
for ? We had been fighting gloriously, and at 
he thought wisely, but what had become of the 
fruits of our victories ? Were our successes 
gained only to entail on us war establishments 
alter they had led to peace ; and not to enable 
us to reduce our burdens by affording us secu- 
rity? If the piesent period was fraught with 
more danger than 1792 , and if on that ground 
double the force was to be maintained, he de- 
spaired of ever seeing the country enjoy a period 
of seem ity, or of returning to diminished taxa- 
tion and peaceful habits. An hon. gentleman 
on the floor (Mr. Bankes), who surely now 
thought that wc had arrived at a period of peace, 
and that we were not in that intermediate stare 
so much talked of last year, appeared disposed t ] 
to support establishments now which he for- 1 
meriy opposed. Every one was allowed to 
form an opinion, and he could not help expres- 
sing his on the present occasion; which was, 
that the hon. gentleman resisted the proposed 
motion for reduction because it had not origi- 
nated with himself. •( Hear, hear.) He was, 
perhaps, doing him injustice, when he stared 
this opinion, as his conduct might admit of an- 
other explanation.. Naturalists had amused 
themselves with measuring the magnitude of ob- 
jects which the optics of different animals coujd 
embrace, from obseivations on the size of their 
eyes. Some could see only a small extent 
around them, but within that range enjoyed a j 
microscopic vision. The hon. genueipan ae^ed j 
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tttinjoyfoi* tpeciet of vision. His microscopic 
ttonozny could discover small extravagancies 
awl point out insignificant savings with wonder* 
fid precision, but he could not see large objects, 
or take in great reductions. {Hear, hear.) T 
he were to measure his optics in this way, to 
would allow him the power of seeing compre- 
hensively the necessity for reducing the sixth 
pact of a clerkship (a Ungh,) though unable to 
discover the reason for reducing 10,000 men. 
In the Report of the Committee of Finance there 
was a complaint that the clerks received extra 
foes for drawing up the estimates. This charge 
the hoa. gentleman wished to abolish ; and m 
doing so, thought he had gone far enough, 
and entitled himself to support an unnecessary 
establishment of 10,000 soldiers. Such a reduc- 
tion would do moie good than the Chancelloi 
of the Exchequer’s issue of bills for the relie 
of the poor*— He (Lord M.) objected to the 
estimates from the increase which the magnitude 
qf the force would give to the influence of the 
Crown. The younger branches of almost al' 
peat families would be induced to select th 
army as their profession, and to look on its 
emoluments as their provision; and the cha- 
racter of our country would thus be changed 
He pressed on Government, therefore, to recon- 
sider the estimates. It became the House to 
assist Ministers in this duty, and to support 
them against the influence that was exerted else- 
where. {Hear, hear.) He believed they would 
rejoice to reduce them if they could. He be- 
lieved the right hon. gentleman opposite (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) would be glad to 
find that he would have, amidst his financial 
difficulties, diminished sei vices to provide for. 
(ifoir.V— Adverting to the state of Ireland, the 
noble lord said, that it had of late been too much 
the custom to draw a veil over it. This might 
be prudent in die Administration, as the calami- 
ties of that country had arisen from misgovern- 
ment. {Hear, hear.) Why was such an armv 
to be kept up there ?— because discontent and 
turbulence prevailed. And why did this feeling 
prevail ?— because Government had not done its 
duty. Wherever dissatisfaction long existed 
in a country, it was to be traced to mal-ad- 
nunistration. {Hear, hear.) The Government 
had much to answer to Ireland for their con- 
duct, if, being convinced, as some members of 
the Cabinet piofessed themselves to be, that cer- 
tain measures alone could save that part of the 
empire* and ensure its tranquillity, they neg- 
lected Xo carry those measures into effect, and 
compromised their own conscience and the 
safety ofthdf country for their own interests or 
places. A right hon. gentleman (Mr. Canning) 
had said, that whatever other measures were 
necessary to promote the quietness and welfare 
of Irekiid, there was one point indispensable, 
and with that we ought to commence; and yet, 
though thia was the opinion of the right hon. 
gemkamn, and Ml oobk friend (Lord Castle- 
re«b> jhry did nothing in consequence to shew 
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their zeal and honest endeavours but make 
speeches, die value of which the House could 
easily appreciate. With all their profession?, 
speeches, and votes, more had been done to 
snew the temper of Government, and to 
strengthen the cause of the opponents of Ca- 
tholic emancipation, by the last appointment to 
the bench of bishops, (here it is presumed, the 
noble lord alluded to the elevation of Dr. M?rsh 
to the Bishoprick of Landaff,) than these two 
members of the Cabinet had done by all their 
exertions, Ireland would see into their con- 
duct, and comprehend their flimsy device, in 
offering themselves as her advocates. For Great 
Britain, he saw no reason for so large a force 5 
the good spirit of the country was a sufficient 
guarantee of its tranquillity ; and if any force 
was required, the yeomanry, proceeding from 
the people, and therefore not objects of distrust 
and jealousy like regular troops, would be found 
effective for all the purposes of insuring obe- 
dience to the magistrates, and affording assist- 
ance to the police. He would, therefore, vote 
for the amendment of his hon. friend for the 
leduction of 10,000 men, in preference to the 
motion of an hon. gentleman for postponing the 
estimates for three months, till the state of our 
finances was known. He did so because he 
would not allow it to be Supposed that we would 
maintain one man more than was necessaiy, 
though we were able to do it without pressure. 

Mr. Peel had stated last year that 25 , 000 men 
would be necessary for Ireland. He thought 
the same necessity for that force existed at pre- 
sent. His attention had been turned to the 
subject of effecting every reduction ; and he 
could assure the House that he should find it 
more difficult to state why he recommended a 
reduction of 3,000, than why he still thought 
that 22,000 men should be maintained. He 
protested against the practice of taking the year 
1792 as a criterion for establishments of every 
other period of peace. If he required so many 

n s to aid the police, or to preserve the peace 
e country, it would be no answer to him 
hat there were just so many and no more 
;wenty-five years ago, and that they were then 
efficient. The force in Ireland dia not much 
exceed, in proportion to the force in England, 
its amount in 1 7 92 . After the peace of Amiens, 
:he army in that country was 22,000 men, em- 
ployed only in preserving tranquillity. For 
seven years after that period, including the years 
1806 and 1807 , and during the administration 
:hen in existence it did not amount to less than 
31,000 men, exclusive of the militia. He knew 
that that was a time of war, but foe military 
power was in a great degree applied to foe 
maintenance of the public peace. In the last 
/ear but one, the entire number of troops to Ire- 
land was 40 , 000 ; it was now proposed to keep 
p only 22,000, making a reduction of nearly 
Hie half in less than two years. An hon. gen- 
Jeman liad declared that he would not vote for 
me man, the necessity of whose services was 
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not distinctly proved s but a proof of this kind 
was not practicable: it was not a question of 
science or mathematics, nor capable of a posi- 
tive demonstration. He could however afford 
him the advantage of the highest military autho- 
rity, which was m favour of a larger force than 
that now proposed to be maintained. The 
noble lord (Milton) who had so heavily censured 
his Majesty’s Government, on the ground of 
these estimates, and with an allusion to a subject 
into the discussion of which he would not again 
enier, might be assured, that at every period of 
the last century a considerable force had been 
deemed necessary in Ireland. He had traced 
its amount from the commencement of that 
period, and had found that, except during the 
American war, when it was reauced by the 
supplies to our army abroad, it had never 
been so low as in die year J792. In 1715 it 
was 11,000 men, and remained at that number 
till the year 1747. In the year 1764, the 
Irish House of Commons voted an address, ex 
pressing their jealousy of the large reductions 
which had taken place; and a message was 
consequently brought down from Lord Town- 
send, which contained a promise, that the army 
should be maintained at the amount of 12,000 
men in future, to which an addition of 3,000 
men was subsequently made ; and so the esta- 
blishment continued till the year 1 792. With 
respect to the argument, that if the Catholic 
question were carried, faither reductions might 
be safe and practicable, he could not assent to 
any such opinion ; but the statement of his rea- 
sons for thinking diffeicntiy would evidently 
be to revive the agitation of that subject. It was 
not tiue that this foice was requiied for the pur- 
pose of keeping the Catholics of Ireland in sub- 
jection. (Hear.) It was necessary for the pro- 
tection of the Catholics themselves, for the pre- 
servation of tranquillity, for the maintenance of 
public justice, and the defence of the lives of 
many peisons who had become objects of ven- 
geance, only by appearing as witnesses against 
ciiminals. He had heaid it contended, that this 
state of things was the consequence of ages of 
misgoveinment; but he would ask whether any 
iccent change of policy would have justified 
an immediate alteration in the proposed vote ? 
(heart hear.) It would be his duty, very 
soon, to submit a measure to the House, which 
would afford him the opportunity of stating 
on what giounds he was piepared to argue that 
it could have produced no such effect. The 
nieasuie in contemplation would have reference 
to a transaction which lately occurred in the 
county of Down ; and its object would be, not 
the diagooning the people, but the security of 
innocent and brave men against the most flagi- 
tious combinations. Let the House imagine die 
case of a man, whose house had been attacked 
only because he appealed to the laws of his 
country ; that he had made a, gallant defence, 
and succeeded in lepelling die aggressors. Let 
them suppose him to decline abandoning his re- 
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stdeoce, and having obtained on 

his own courage and tjie assistance of* rdttttve,' 
in the event of a recurrence ot the danger ; bm 
these precautions they would have to mm Wdfe 
vain ; that a Roman Catholic corabiuatk)*, of 
about forty, invaded his dwelling* surrounded 
it with combustibles, and doomed* him, Ms 
son, and six inmates, to death in theoflsmfefe 
This, he admitted, was the most atroooni 
of the crimes he had yet heard of; hot iff 
was one, the recollection of which must fit 
every heart with horror. (Hear.) Whilst he 
thus endeavoured to shew the necessity of » 
large military force, he had never meant to con- 
tend that military force alone was the proper 
means of governing that country. Penal laws, 
likewise, might check, but could not eradicate 
the evil. He should ever be willing to land hi# 
aid in revising and improving the system of the 
administration. It must be obvious, that he dottld* 
have no interest in swelling the amount of the' 
estimates, for the civil government of Ireland 
had no share of the military patronage. Let 
the House look at the present staff, and they 
would find it much less than when the force was 
of twice the amount. In the year 1747 it con- 
sisted of two lieutenant-generals, three major- 
generals, and eight brigadier-generals; and m 
die latter period, to which he had already -ad- 
verted, of three lieutenant and ten major-gene- 
rals. He might be taunted with the suggestion' 
that this hadT little to do with the immediate 
question : but it at least shewed that the impu- 
tation which had been thiown out against his 1 
Majesty’s Government, of being anxious on all 
occasions to extend the influence of the Crown, 
was unjust ; and he only referred to it as a 
strong proof that they had, on the contrary, 
done all in their power to reduce every part of 
the estimates. 

Mr. Ponsonby was always disposed to attend 
to the observations of the right hon. gentleman ; 
but his speech that night was one to which he 
could not help listening with some degree of cir- 
cumspection. On questions affecting the inte- 
rests of Ireland he believed him, as perhaps lie 
deserved to be, the most influential member in 
that House. When the right hon. gentleman, 
last session, defended an establishment of 95,000 
men for that country, Ik regretted the long and 
manifold misgovernraent under which it had la- 
boured, and expressed a hope, that his own ad- 
ministration would not be the means of aggra- 
vating its calamities. The righthoo. gentleman 
had this night addressed his speech, he ktiew 
not to what, but certainly not to any facts or 
arguments slated on his side of the House ; for' * 
he did not believe one hon. member had advised 
any immediate reduction in .the Irish establish^ ' 
ment. (Hear.) The. hon. gentleman on* the 
floor (Mr. Bankes) had approved of the labours 
of the committee as far as they hd 
why had they limited their jnqutrie8^and^reC(nn- 
raendations to the dischaige of a few. clerics, id- * 
stead Of examining staff appointment* and public 
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Apar t men ts/ The country was now enjoyin; 
^profound, secure, and unsuspicious peace ; an 
an establishment was proposed twice as large 
an that maintained in 1792, when there was no 
yeomanry force whatever. Why was this ne- 
cessary i It could hardly be from any external 
danger that threatened ns. Of France we had 
nrinttry possession $ Spain was in a miserable 
•tafte, governed by a miserable sovereign, inca- 
pable of a single effort, and engaged in a contest 
with her dependencies. The powers in the 
north of Europe were bound to us in the strictest 
alliance. We had not a single enemy, nor any 
reason for expecting the renewal of hostilities. 
He asked the House to reflect also on our naval 
strength and pre-eminence, as a farther security 
against foreign danger. It was at present equal 
to the combined naval power of Europe. But 
theft he was told of the internal state of England ; 
and that a spirit was abroad that threatened the 
stability of the Constitution. He disbelieved the 
existence of any such dangerous or turbulent 
spirit to the degree apprehended. Distress 
might have driven some, in particular districts, 
to fall into the desperate counsels of a few mis- 
chievous individuals ; but foe utmost effort of 
their Strength had been the disturbance in Spa- 
fields, and he could not think that a sufficient 
ground for doubling our peace establishment 
wkh the addition ofto,ooo yeomanry. With re- 
gard to Ireland, he must again say, that he would 
not be responsible for advising a large reduction 
there at tne present moment ; but he believed 
'that as long as the present system of policy was 
pursued, it never would be safe to lessen the es- 
tablishment. If, therefore, the House were deter- 
mined to maintain the system, they must have the 
pleasure of paying for it. The fundamental 
objection to these estimates was one which pro- 
ceeded from a regard once generally cherished 
in that House— he meant a regard for the liber- 
ties of the country, It had been said, that Ireland 
was habituated to a military force : whenever Eng- 
land became so habituated, and lekrned to aban- 
don her ancient maxim of' cultivating her naval 
resources as her best defence, her public liberty 
would no longer be secure. Why was the mili- 
tary college maintained in time of peace i It cost 
us only 30,000/. but it was a pernicious institution. 
He would appeal to the Duke of Wellington, 
whether it was of use either in promoting disci- 
pline or military skill. The naval asylum had 
met With a different treatment ; that, as belong- 
ing to a less favoured service, had been subjected 
10 the inquiries of a committee. If the House 
should dunk proper to countenance these novel 
princMctft the responsibility was on them ; but 
he bettered, that there were few who would 
not live to repent of the sanction they had 
given to them. He would only raise^nis hum- 
Beydke against them, as not less preg- 
nant imk dancer to the liberties than to the 
'piihteaf security of the country. One hon. 
mmtfeman(Mr. G. Grant) had appeared to think, 
mm tome in that House cared Bwe or nothing for j 
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the cofonies, and had told them a greatdeal about 
the value of Jamaica. It was, however, rather an 
odd proof of its importance to our resources, that 
the cos tomson its produce amounted to s,ooo, ooo/. 
He was aware that, its rums and sugars were very 
useful commodities, but it was the consumers in 
the mother country, and not the people of Ja- 
maica, who paid the duties. But it was curious 
to observe, that, wherever they cast their eyes, a 
fond of discontent was said to exist, the danger 
of which was represented as an incontrovertible 
argument for a large military establishment. In 


England it yras a 1 
similar cause ; and in the colonies it was the 
black population. He did not put faith in these 
representations ; Ireland might certainly be in 
more desirable circumstances, but the colonies 
were secure tinder proper management. He 
should give his support to the motion of his hon. 
friend (Mr. Calcraft) rather than to that of the 
hon. and learned gentleman (Mr. J. P. Grant), 
because to vote tne whole establishment, for 
however short a time, might be construed into 
an admission that it was necessary. 

Sir F. Flood should not have thought this 
large establishment necessary for Ireland, had it 
not been for the irritating vote of Friday night* 
He hoped, however, that the Irish would con- 
tinue to shew the same patience and peaceable 
demeanour with which they had hitherto home 
all their privations. The House should recol- 
lect how quiet Ireland had remained, whilst 
mischievous demagogues were instigating the 
populace here to outrages and distuibances. 
Under these circumstances he did not think 
they deserved the stigma which the late vote 
had thrown upon them ; for no country could 
always be well disposed, which was deprived of 
the benefit of the laws. What had Ireland done 
to deserve it ? In the last year there were fifty 
worse crimes committed in England. The Irish 
had behaved well both as soldiers and mariners ; 
and he hop*d milder laws, and their own loyalty, 
would soon restore happiness and tranquillity to 
them. 

Mr. Carew urged the reduction of the army 
in Ireland. He thought, that that country might 

left to the protection of bet* native force. 

Mr. J. P. Grant said, that if the House would 
permit him, he would save them the trouble of 
dividing, by withdrawing his motion, in order 
that his lion, friend near nira might have an op- 
portunity of making the motion for a reduction 
of the number of foe forces, of which he had 
given notice. 

Leave was given to withdraw the motion ; but 
the Speaker remarked, that it was too late in the 
proceeding to make a direct motion for foe re- 
duction of foe military force. 

Mr. Caleraft said, it had escaped him that 
the forms of the House would not now permit 
him to make the motion to which his hon. friend 
had alluded: as that was the case, he should 
propose foe recommitment of the report. With 
respect to the forces in Ireland and India, he 
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should not, after what he had heard, persist ii 
demanding any reduction. Under the circum 
stances in which Ii eland was placed, he wa 
soi 17 to say that he did not consider the estab- 
lishment for that country too great, and he coulc 1 
not recommend any diminution of the ttoops foi 
India : but there still remained a force of 20,000. 
from which reductions might be made, and hi 
thought it would be a wise policy to deduci 
10,000 from that number. The noble Secietary 
had mentioned, that 3,000 men would be wanted 
for reliefs, but he (Mr. C.) did not think them 
nccessaiy. He then moved that the resolu 
tions be recommitted. 

Loid Ehrington could not help noticing the 
great inconsistency between the aiguments which 
had been used that night, and those recently ad- 
vanced, respecting Ireland. It would be recol- 
lected, that when the noble Secretary of State 
moved the suspension of the Habeas Coipus act, 
heexpiessly excepted Ireland from its opera- 
tion, on the giound, that that country was in a 
state of panquillity. After that declaration, the 
House must hat e ncard with great surprise, the 
state of Ii eland assigned that night as requiring 
coercive measures. With regard to Great Bri- 
tain, the se who had referred to the year 1792 as 
avoiding an example of the amount of military 
foice nccessaiy, had been answered that the 
state of the country was now very different. 
1 lis opinion, howe\ ei , was, that the difference was 
not in die people, but in the Ministers of the 
Crown, who had during the present session 
shewn such a disposition to cuitaii the constitu- 
tional lights of the subject, and to establish a r- 
bitiary measures which weie totally uncalled 
toi. (Hear* hear.) 

Loid Castlereagh would tiouble the House 
with only a few words, in consequence of what 
hid fallen fiom the noble lord who had just sat 
down. What he had stated with regaid to the 
situation of Ii eland was this— -that he saw no 
1 cason for applying to it the measures which 
were necessity in tnis countiy; but -in making 
that statement, he had distinguished between that 
system of oiganization which unhappily pre- 
* ailed hoe, and that derangement of the pub- 
lic peace in Ireland which rendered it expedient 
to distribute the military force over the whole 
country. He certainly had never thrown out 
any idea that a diminution of the force in Ire- 
land was practicable. Having said this much 
on that point, he must now beg leave to remind 
the House, that though they were to proceed 
to decide on a motion lor recommitting the re- 
solutions, that question was brought forward 
for the puipose of letting in one respecting num- 
beis. The hon. gentleman who proposed to 
bung foi ward this question, had, howevei, ad- 
mitted that no 1 eduction could be made in Ire- 
land, or in India. It must fall then on the colo- 
nies of Great Britain; but the hon. gentleman 
had not pointed out any colonies in which he 
thought reductions coula be made. Did be con- 
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ceive it possibly that the whole force in Gftdfc 
Britain could be reduced to Jthe extent pf 1 0»QQ0 
men ? This surely could not be suggested; and 
yet there was no other quarter to his 

scheme of reduction could be applied f for ifw 
could mention colonies in which redoctio&s, 
might be made, it was obvious that the troops 
could not be brought home within the time to 
which the resolution that had been agreed' to 
extended. He was confident, that when the? 
alterations were considered, which had takeli 
place since 1792, with respect to the increase 
of our fortresses, the size of the metropolis* 
and the troops employed in the collection 
the revenue, the number of men for Great 
Britain could not be reduced. At any rate 
this must be obvious to every one, that the 
honourable gentleman could not take 10,000 
from the present establishment* and leave 1 
enough for the ordinary duties of the home 
service. 

Mr. Denis Browne Baid a few words on the* 
propriety of maintaining a sufficient force in 
Ireland. He thought the number proposed foe 
that country absolutely necessary. 

The House then divided on the motion for 
recommitting the resolutions — 

Ayes 66 * 

Noes • * 144 r 

Majority against the motion —-88 

The remaining resolutions were read and 
agreed to. 
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Lotteries] The House went into a com- 
mittee on the Lottery Bill. 

Mr. Lyttelton , after complaining that the bill 
had not been printed, stated his objections to the 
preamble, and proposed the following as an 
amendment — “ Whereas it has been deemed ex- 
pedient, to turn to account the \iccs of his Ma- 
jesty’s subjects ; and whereas those vices, and 
especially the spirit of gambling, aie generally 
encouraged by lotteries ; and when as it has 
been found convenient to replenish the public 
purse out of the pockets of the people, by means 
of lotteries, as an easy and pleasant method of 
raising money, be it enacted,” &c. 

Mr. Brogden informed the hon. member that 
the present was not the pioper stage for propo- 
sing a new preamble. Mr. Lyttelton in conse- 
quence postponed it. 

The Chairman then proceeded to read the 
vaiious clauses, and Mr. Lyttelton suggested 
sevei al vei bal amendments, tic afterwai as pro- 
posed a clanse by which the pi ice of tickets 
should be definitively fixed. If these state 
frauds were continued, the public should at least 
be warned of the cheat; and it the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer intended to set up as the ai ch- 
gambler of the kingdom, he ought to fix Lis 
r terms; such practices were diivctly at \aiiance 
with his professions of religion and morality. 

Mr. IV. Smith doubted the possibility of' set- 
tling the price of tickets definitively. 

Mr. Brougham chaiacteiized the nxauire as 
a bill for tne encouragement of ciimes and im- 
morality. He animadverted on the vaiious dis- 
graceful schemes that weie practised, to induce 
the public to become purchasei s of ticket*. The 
most false, fraudulent, and seductive bills were 
posted in all quarters of the town, in the high- 
ways, and £ven under ihc biidges. lie had 
himself, in passing under Westminster biidge, 
happened to cast up his eyes, when he saw a 
long bill, couched in the most alluring terms, 
inviting the reader to buy a shaie, anefexhibit- 
ing the portrait of a man with a large bag, pour- 
ing out guineas. {A laugh.) All these frauds, 
and excitements to vice, were countenanced by 
the right hon. gentleman, (the (Jhancelloi of the 
Exchequer), but they were totally inconsistent 
with his superior pretensions to leligion and vir- 
tue. {Hcar y hear.) 

Mi . Lyttelton took the opportunity of • ; ^ting, 
that a gross fraud had been practised upon the 
public with regard to the lottery then in process 
of drawing ; tne price of tickets in shai es had 
been jaisedfrom no/, loj.to 2l>/. c s. under the 

S retencc that two-thirds of the whole had been 
rawn ; when the fact was, that only one- 
twelfth part of tin whole number of tickets had 
been drawn. 

The question was put upon the amendment, 
and it was negatived. 9 

Mr. Btnnet, in consequence of the ignorance 
of members with n gar d to the contents of the 
bill, from its not hemg printed, moved that 
the chairman shpuJd report progress, and ask 
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leave to sit again, that in the mean time it might 
be printed. _ 

This motion was al ;o negatived without a di- 
vision, after a shoit discussion. 

Mr. Lyttelton then proposed, that no other 
scheme should be published, except that which 
is inseited in the London Gazette. 

Mr. Brougham observed, that if the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer did not agree to this clause, 
he would make himself a paity to all the cheats 
that are practised by lottei y vendci s. 

The clause was negatived, when the House 
resumed, and the leport was ordered to be re- 
ceived to-moirow. 

Exchequer Court Bill.] Mr. D. Gilbert 
brought up a bill u to regulate ceitain offices in 
the Court of Exchequer in England,” which was 
read a first time. 

Civil Services Rfcompev.sk Bill.] Mr. D. 
Gilbert brought up a bill “ to enable his Majesty 
to recompense the sendees of pei sons holding, 
or who have held, ceitain high and efficient 
civil offices,” which was read a first time. 

HOUSE or LORDS. 

Wednesday , May 1 4 . 

G \S-L1011 rs.] Lord Montfort moved the 
third reading of a bill for incoi pouting another 
Gas-Light Company in London. 

The Earl of Lauderdale objected to this hill, 
on the same principles on which he had objected 
to the bill foi incorporating a gas-light company 
last yeai. As an individual, he Lit no great 
concern about the m ittcr, but for the sake of 
the public, lie again lepeated his warning to 
their loidships not to listen to petitions ol this 
description. If they did, they would June 
abundant applications, ami would essentially in- 
jure ihe meicantiie inteiests of the nation. 
Every wi iter on the subject of monopolies had 
consideied them as highly injurious to the conu 
munity. Even the East-lndia company, can v- 
ingon a g "eat and distant ti.ide, had been con- 
demned as pernicious to the inteiests of this 
country, where there w r is no want of capital, 
and it W'i« well known that the gi eat number 
of incorporations, for the mo»L trifling purposes, 
which had Inten established in the reign of King 
William, bed been attended with the most pre- 
judicial effects. He was vei y fat fiom being un- 
friendly to the individual » 01 this company , but 
his sense of public duty compelled him to make 
these objections. 

Lord Kenyon said, he would not have come 
down to the Home to suppoit this bill, unless 
he had been satisfied that it war* for the pub- 
lic advantage. Jn the metropolis, these things 
were much better conducted by a competition 
between incorporated compline, : and, as a se- 
curity to the public that the object would be ac- 
complished, 100,000/. had been aheady sub- 
scribed. 

The Earl of Lauderdale observed, that lie 
had in the committee introduced that clause by 
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which the company was prevented frqm ex 
erasing any authority until 100,000/. should bi 
subscribed. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that the noble earl, 
by intioducing that clause, had done the publii 
considerable service. There could hardly be a 
greater evil than allowing such companies to 
begin their operations until such a sum had bee 
subscribed as would afford some security that 
the object would be carried into effect ; and in 
or der to impose some check upon sucli appli- 
cations, he would endeavour to take care that 
these bills should be examined at an e.ulici stage, 
and th.it befoie they passed, then policy shoul 
be sifted to the bottom. 

The bill was then read a thiid time, and pass- 
ed. — Adjourned till Fiiday. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Wednesday, May 14. 

Tnisii Grand Juries.] Mr. Cooper moved 
for “ A letuin of the names of the treasures and 
collectors of public monev in the scveial coun- 
ties, counties of cities, and counties of towns, in 
Ii eland, who have made default in their scveial 
collections and payments, from the 1st of Ja- 
nuary 1810, to the present time ; distinguishing 
the sum*! foi which they seveially made default, 
with the amount of any sums which have been 
iccoveicd from such pci sons, or their sureties 
respectively, with the names of such sureties ; 
also the amount of any bills of costs which have 
bc<n presented by any Gi and Jury in Ireland, 
fiom the 1st of January irio, to the present 
time, eithei on account or otherwise, upon any 
legal proceedings instituted for the recovery of 
the sums due by such persons so in default, or 
then suieties.” — The hon. member then stated, 
th.u he should not bring forward again, in this 
session, the bill for the better regulation of 
Giand Jui\ Presentments in Iieland, which he 
had jountly withdrawn, though he still thought 
*' necessai y that some remedy should be pio- 
' d against the abuses which existed in that 

.-Ii. TV* /said, that he had advised the hon. 
rmmba to withdraw his bill, because he well 
Knt w how much the defects in the system of 
app.hPMng sheriffs in Ireland required amend- 
ment, ard he feared that the bdl was so volumin- 
ous, that if it had been bi ought before a com- 
mittee, and anv objections had been made to 
it, a great deal of time muwt have been lost. 
II<* did not consider it advisable at present to 
rept il all the existing 1 iws on the subject ; but 
he had hoped, that the hon. member would 
have brought in a bill with a distinct remedy 
for the evil. It such a measure eucacded, 
it might be proper, at a future peiiod, to conso- 
lidate the various enactments. In case the 
hon. member should not proceed, it had been 
his intention to introduce some regulations, 
if no one more competent should offer ; but 
he had now the satisfaction to state, that his j 
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hon. friend below (Mr. V. Fitzgerald) had pre- 
pared a bill for that purpose. 

Sir N. Colthurst thought it highly expedient 
that some measure should be immediately 
adopted. 

General Mathew complained of the mode of 
appointing sheriffs in Ireland, which he main- 
tained was completely a job. The outgoing 
sheriff named three individuals, one of whom 
was always chosen, and who of course was at- 
tached to the same interest as the preceding 
sheriff. 

Sir F. Flood contended, that the sheriffs were 
very properly appointed. The old sheriff no- 
minated three persons to the justices, for them 
to chat over the appointment. The gallant ge- 
neral wa» altogether mistaken : and it was high- 
ly unjust to say that the grand jury took the 
moot sacred oath for the purpose of a job. 

Mr. Ponsonby thought it extraordinary to re- 
ject a bill before it had been examined by a com- 
mittee ; and though he was glad that any bill 
was to be introduced, he hoped his hon. friend 
would proceed with his measure next session. 
With regard to the appointment of sheriffs, 
though a change had been promised, he did 
not find that any improvement had been made, 
for the judges still took the names from the 
outgoing sheriff'. lie hoped that this would be 
alteied, as the existing sheriff would always 
name those who were in the interest from which 
he had derived his own appointment. 

Mi. Peel begged to explain respecting the 
•ledge he had given last year. His attention 
had not been called to the subject till nearly the 
end of the session ; and immediately on his re- 
turn to Ireland, he had communicated with 
the Chancellor on the subject. The names 
were j till returned by the judges, and the first 
name was generally chosen. In answer, how- 
ever, to the allegation of the gallant general, 
hat corrupt influence was employed, he would 
state, that all the three persons returned for 
the county of Tipperary had refused to exe- 
cute the office ; on which occasion he (Mr. 
P.) instead of revel ting to any local interest, 
wr ote a second time to the first person on the 
ist, stating that the Lord-Lieutenant had passed 
lib patent, and that he mus' accept the office, 
which he did. So far from Government inter- 
fering in the appointment, the opponent of his 
iion. friend for the representation of the King’s 
’ourty had been just returned. . The sheriff 
if Dublin had accepted the appointment from 
he Lord-Lieutenant, though ne declared that 
lie would not have accepted it had the recom- 
mendation come from a county member. He 
ad already written to the Chancellor to desire 
hat the judges should not take the nomination 
af the oid sheriff, but make inquiries in the re* 
ipectivc counties touching the character of indi- 
/iduals. It was impossible to do better than by 
aking the recommendation of the judges after 
uch an inquiry. 

Mr. Ponsonby admitted that the right hon . 1 
Nn 2 
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gent, had taken the first and greatest step towards 
a correction of the abuse. 

Mr. M . Fitzgerald said, much more had been 
done by the Irish Government on this subject 
in a short time than could have been expected . 
He thought it very proper that the bill, entirely 
changing the system of Grand Jury Present- 
ments, had not been pressed through the House 
at that late period, as due consideration could 
not have been given to it. He had advised the 
lion, member (Mr. Cooper) to bring it forward 
again early in the next session, and described the 
arrangements which thought necessary, with 
a view to provide for the due execution of the 
law, and to guard against any frauds or di faults on 
the part of county treasurer. These an angements 
were — first, that security should be taken from all 
county treasurers to the full amount of the sums 
which they were to icceive, and that such secu- 
rities should be examined andappiovcd by the 
Jaw officers of the Crown, while the securities 
for barony treasurers should be examined and 
approved oy some subordinate authority ; — 2dly, 
that no one who was to account to a Grand 
Jury should be allowed to act as a Grand Juror; 
— 3dly, that a longer pievious notice should he 
given of every presentment ; — and 4thJy, that 
an assistant judge should be appointed on each 
circuit, for the purpose of considering and 
urging all traversed, See. with respect to present- 
ments', and in his opinion, the accounts of ex- 
penditure upon presentments, as well as the pre- 
sentments themselves, should be subject to be 
traversed. Such an appointment woulr he 
was aware, increase the patronage of the 
Crown over the Irish Bai, which was al- 
ready very considerable ; but it was indis- 
pensable to the due execution of the law, 
for the judges were at present unable to attend 
to this department, and as to the expense, it 
would not exceed 2000/. a year for the whole of 
Ireland. 

Mr. L . Foste observed, that the provisions of 
the bill which had been withdiav/r u ere exceed- 
ingly complicated, but it was necc^ary to devise 
some means for correcting the evils or the exist- 
ing system. The commissioners of accounts had 
too much business already to take this subject 
properly into consideration. 

Mr. Dominick Browne strongly recommend- 
ed a general survey of the land in Ireland, with 
•a view to the fair execution of the law with re- 
spect to presentments. 

Sir J. Newport concurred in this recommen- 
dation, and while he highly approved of the 
principles of the Jaw with respect to Grand Jury 
Presentments, expressed hia regret to find that 
the law itself had been very much abused. The 
amount of the assessments under such Present- 
ments was very consideiable, and ^ they bore 
hard upon the occupiers of land or the peasantry, 
it was peculiarly necessary to provide that 
they should not be improperly applied. — 
He. understood, that even within the lust year, 
no less than three county treasurers had failed, 
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and their sureties were unable to supply the 
deficiency ; this was a serious grievance, 
which, 'however, had long been suffered to 
prevail in Ireland. Several public accountants 
in that country had made default in their 
payments, and he feared the money would 
never be recovered, especially fiom the im- 
provident manner in which securities had 
been arranged by those Crown lawyers whose 
duty it was to attend to such subjects. For in- 
stance, a Mr. Lysaght, who died some time ago 
in the county of Cork, possessed of a property 
of 20 , 000 /. was a public defaulter to a 1 arge 
amount. He bequeathed his effects to dif- 
ferent persons, and although his surety was a 
nobleman of high rank, not a shilling had been 
yet recovered for the public — but he could enter 
into several instances of a similar nature, paiti- 
culailv among county treasurers. 

Lord Desert thought the hon. member (Mr. 
Cooper) had acted wisely in withdrawing 
his bill. The Grand Jury system, well admi- 
nistered, was highly beneficial. The money 
was spent among the poor, in employing them 
on improvements; and thus it contributed to 
the rapid cultivation and prosperity of the 
country. 

Sir J. Newport explained. lie admitted that 
the system, well administered, was a blessing ; 
but with its vices, it was a curse. 

Mr. V. Fitzgerald concurred in the general 
views of his hon. friend (Mr. M. Fitzgciald), 
but thought the arrangements which he had 
proposed required consideration. As to the 
appointment of an assistant judge to attend 
to the business of presentments, he had him- 
self suggested the necessity of such an appoint- 
ment in his evidence before the Committee on 
this subject three years ago. He had also pro- 
posed some other regulations, with lcgaid to the 
question before the House, which he intended 
to submit to its consideration on Friday se’n- 
night, and therefore he gave notice of a motion 
for that day. As to the allusions of the light 
hon. baronet to defaulters in Ireland, he hoped 
they were not to be understood as any imputa- 
tion on the conduct of the Irish Government. 
For himself, and for those with whom he had had 
the honour ‘ > act, he could s iy, that nothing pi ac- 
ticable had been left undone with a view to col- 
lect the debts of public defaulters. lie could, 
indeed, state, foi the credit of the legal dcpai t- 
meut, that some debts, which h id been owing no 
less than 30 years, had been ’ately recoveied. 
The right hon. gentleman concluded with 
stating, that he meant on Friday sc’n night, to 
move for leave to bring in two bills, the one re- 
ferring to County Treasurer, the other to Pie- 
sentments. 

Mr. Cooper explained as to the withdrawing of 
his bill. The subject, he thought, was too exten- 
sive to be taken into consideration this session. 
The motion was then agreed to nem. con . 

Poor Employment Bill.] The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, in moving that the House 
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should resolve itself into a Committee on this 
bill, took the opportunity of stating, that, since 
the last discussion upon tnc subject, lie had been 
enabled to make several amendments; but it 
would spai e the time of the House, and pro- 
mote the general convenience of membeis, if 
they allowed the bill to be committed pro format 
to have the blanks filled up, and, together with 
the amendments, to be printed. It could then 
he taken into consideration on a future day. 

Mi. Bmup/ujji said, he wished to stare very 
shortly what he conddeicd to be the difficulties 
in the principle of the measure, and which he 
feared could not be overcome by any of its de- 
tails. In the first place, he felt a very strong 
constitutional objection to investing ceitain in- 
dividuils with the disposal of a sum, amount- 
ing to one million and thiee quarters, upon the 
eve of an event, which they all knew would 
shortly occur, namely, a di, solution of Parlia- 
ment. In the next pi tee, the offer to advance 
pailiniLr loans to individual's, upon such secu- 
lity as Government intended to require, would, 
he apprehended, defeat the whole measure. Not 
that he thought it cuicul »ted to pioihicc those 
benefits which were anticipated, even if it could 
be brought into full operation. The c\ ils which 
were now felt, a lose not from the want of 
money, but f i om the want of a demand for la- 
bour. Theie was no deficiency of capit.il in the 
country; but theie was a general stagnation of 
< \ vi y thing that could employ capital. Be- 
sides, if there weie leally a deficiency of capital, 
he did n»'t l ee how the present plan could ic- 
medydut evil. No additional capital would, 
in point of fa;!, be thrown into the money ma«- 
ketby the is* ue of those Exchequer Bills. It 
was only an interposition of the credit of Go- 
vernment, lu enable individuals to bonow from 
those who were inclined to lend upon that cre- 
dit. lie was quite pel. suaded, however, that if 
Government intended to exact the sort of sccu- 
lity which it was understood they would exact, 
no poisons would icsoit to them for loans. If, 
on the contrary, they meant to requite only the 
common personal, or leal security, which a pri- 
vate lender would demand, a veiy strong objec- 
tion would be removed. 

Mr. Western said, he was not in the House 
when the right hon. gentleman opened his plan ; 
but from the fullest considciation which he had 
been enabled to give the subject, he could not 
discover any advantages likely to accrue from 
it. On the contrary, he saw many objec- 
tions to the measure, which, he thought, would 
produce considerable mischief. It would place 
the opulent in a painful situation with respect 
to the poor, who would be led to suppose 
that relief was attainable, and was refused only 
because their rich neighbours would not come 
forward with securities. But suppose the neces- 
sary securities were given? Then the poor 
rates must be mortgaged, a procedure From 
which he anticipated the most mischievous con- 
sequences. The occupiers of land would be 
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charging and mortgaging property which was 
not their own. With respect to that part of the 
I money which was to he applied to the promo- 
| tion of public works, lie thought the arguments 
of his hon. and learned friend unanswerable. — It 
was not a want of capital that they had to com- 
plain of, but a declension in our commerce, ma- 
nufactures, and agriculture, which rendered that 
capital useless. 

7 lie Chancellor of the Exchequer confessed 
that some of the objections of the hon. and 
learned gentleman were not likely to be over- 
come by any details in the progress of the 
measure. A o to the constitutional fears which 
he had expressed, he did not consider them 
of a very serious nature. Th»*y might certainly 
be jemoved by the House paying a proper at- 
tention to the nomination of individual* who 
were to have the management of the funds. 
With respect to the question of securities, he 
could sU'tc, th it an alteration had been made 
in the bill so as to dispense with that secu- 
rity which was at fiist contemplated, under cer- 
tain circumstances, and to substitute special se- 
curities oi vai ious kinds. In regard to parishes, 
so much would depend upon the details of the 
measuic, v.h«n it came fully under the consi- 
deration of the House, that he wished to defer 
all discus >ion upon it at present. He would 
mention, however, that such checks and precau- 
tions had been introduced, as would prevent 
general and indiscriminate applications from 
parishes. It would only be in cases of great and 
urgent difficulty ihni any relief would be extend- 
ed lo them under the ojjeration of the bill. 

Mr. J. P. Grunt said, that if he understood the 
light hon. gentleman, he had considerably nar- 
rowed the measure compared to its original inten- 
tion, consequently the bandits expected from it 
would be ciicumscribed in proportion. He was 
one of those, however, who always thought 
that the proposed plan was little likely to be 
productive of the advantages that were antici- 
pated. The evil that was felt, originated nei- 
thei in want of capital, nor in want of credit. 
Theie was capital enough in the country, and 
they who had sufficient credit to entitle them- 
selves to a loan from Government, would find 
no diflieulty, with the same credit, in going 
into the money market and obtaining what they 
wanted. In no way that he saw could the 
plan give any relief, except, indeed, the right 
hon. gentleman meant to introduce his Ex- 
chequer Bills into the currency of the country. 
Then some effect would be accomplished, but 
whether a beneficial one or not, he did not in- 
tend at that moment to argue. At the same 
rime, he was perfectly ready to give i he right 
hon. gentleman credit for the benevolent inten- 
tions witli which he had proposed the measure. 

Mr. Rose denied that any constitutional dan- 
ger was to be apprehended. It was not likely 
that the Commissioners, in making advances of 
money, would be indue need by political mo- 
tives. Money, he knew, might be easily ob- 
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tamed upon short credit, for 2 or a months t 
bi*t it was not to be had where its return would 
be delayed for three or four years. Hence the 
utility of his right hon. friend's plan. Much 
good might result from it, and he was sure it 
could not produce any evil. 

Mr. Brougham, in explanation, disclaimed 
any intention ot holding out that the Commis- 
sioners would be actuated by sinister motives. 
From what he had heard of the gentlemen who 
were likely to be appointed, hg should expect 
the very reverse. But it was an awkward 
thing, in a constitutional point of view, that 
during a general election, Commissioners of the 
Gove i nment should be sitting with the patron- 
age (,t attributing one million and three quai ters 
of the public money. 

Mr, Lockhart srid, he thought the bill would 
totally fail as to all beneficial purposes. 

Mi . Hurst spoke in f.'voui of the measure. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer wished to 
explain a point which seemed to be misunder- 
stood. The principle of peiaonal security was 
not to be abandoned. It was only to be modi- 
fied, so as to enable the Commissioners in cer- 
tain cases to accept other securities. 

The House then ubolvcd itself into a Com- 
mittee pro forma , and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer moved his several amendments, lie 
also read the following list of the names oi 
gentlemen whom it was intended to appo ; nt as j 
Commissioners under the Act : — Lord R. Sey- 
mour, the Hon. W. Lamb, Sir T. Acland, Sir 
C. Edmonstone, Sir J. Shaw, Sir J. Peri in g, 
Mr. Gooch, Mr. E. J. Littleton, Mr. Luttrell, 
Mr. C. Grant, sen. ; Mr. Curwen, Mr. Est court, 
J. Smith, Mr. Swann, Mr. Casberd, Mr. 
Reid (Chairman of the East India Company), 
Mr. B. Harrison (Deputy Governor of the South 
Sea Company), Mr. S. Thornton, Mr. Phelps, 
Mr. J. J. Angerstcin, Mr. C. Baring, and Mr. 
Bosanquet. 

The House having resumed, the Report was 
received, and ordered to be taken into fuither 
consideration on Wednesday next. 

Office Abolition Bill.] Mr. D. Gilbert 
brought in a bill " to abolish certain offices, and 
to regulate certain other offices in Ireland,’* 
which was read a first time. 
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Thursday, May 15. 

Military Punishment.] Mr. M. Sutton , 
seeing an hon. baronet in his place, begged to 
say, that he had lcceived an official statement 
respecting the soldier found drowned at Carlisle. 
(Seepage 914.) The hon. baronet had stated, 
from the Carlisle Journal “ that this m£fi having 
asked permission to marry, and having been re- 
fused, had absented himself without leave, and 
had married $ that for this offence he had been 
sentenced to be flogged* and after having re- 
ceived as many lashes as he could bear, was or- 
dered to receive the remainder on a future day; 
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that under the dread of this, he had terminated 
his existence.” An official return had been 
made to the adjutant-general’s office, and the 
facts were as follow:— -The man, who was a 
soldier in the isth Light Dragoons, had asked 
permission to marry, and had been refused. 
(The House must understand, that a refusal on 
the part of the officer did not prevent a soldier’s 
marrying, or his marrying without leave consti- 
tute any military offence : but as the barracks 
could accommodate otily a certain number of 
females, it was thought fit to leave a discre- 
tional y power in the officer as to what females 
should be admitted; so that respectable wo- 
men already there might not be annoyed by the 
introduction of abandoned chaiactei s. In the pre- 
sent inst mce the commanding officer had re- 
fused his consent, because the man was already 
married. {Hear, hear.) However, he absented 
himself for a considerable time, and peihaps 
went to Gretna-green, for he returned matried. 
He was tried for the military offence of being 
absent without leave, and was sentenced to re- 
ceive i J00 lashes : 100 were inflicted, and the 
♦ j.iioinder were remitted on the soot. Some 
da vs afterwards the man was found drowned, 
and there was reason to believe that his death 
was occasioned by suicide. Here he should 
have stopped, but that he thought something 
was due to the character of Major M‘Aiister, 
the commanding officer. He had received a 
letter (which had been written voluntarily, and 
without any inquiry) from Sir J. Byng, who 
commanded in that distiict, stating thepaiti- 
culars of the case. (Here the hon. member 
read the letter, which coincided with the 
statement above given, and concluded to the 
following effect :) “ Had there been any thing 
blameable in the conduct of Major M* Alibtci , 
he should have thought it his duty to institute 
an inquiry ; but a jury had sat on the body, and 
weie satisfied that the Major had done nothing 
wrong. They, indeed, considered that the mo- 
tive which induced the soldier to destroy himself ' 
was despair at having lashly married a woman of 
abandoned character. He knew Major McAlister 
to be a mild humane man, much esteemed in his 
regiment; ana was happy in having such an 
officer on his station. Loid Lonsdale could 
testify, that this was not the first occasion on 
which he had proclaimed the merits of that 
officer.” 

Sir F.Burdett said, he had cast no imputation on 
any officer, and he did not even know the name 
of Major McAlister $ but he had stated the facts 
as an instance of the mischief of that kind of 
punishment. On a former occasion the House 
had very generally agreed, that this species of 
punishment was improper, and could only be 
justified on foreign service ; but that at home 
and in peace, there could be no necessity for it. 
After all, it seemed that the man had been pu- 
nished for marrying j but the commanding 
officer could have nothing to do with his marry- 
ing twice ; and though it might be proper to in* 
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vest him with the power of excluding abandonee 
women from the barracks, yet it was an abuse o. 
all military law to punish a man for marrying, 
He thought, that the fear of farther punishmen 
was much more likely to produce an act of sui- 
cide than the repentance arising from a hasty 
marriage, and he had strong reason to believi 
that the soldier's sense of honour had rendered 
life intolerable, after his disgrace; he slioul 
therefore bring the subject of military flogging 
again before the House. 

Mr. M. Suttov contended, that the horr. ba- 
ronet had entirely mistaken him. The officer’* 
consent had been refused merely because he 
could not give it; and suicly a man could be 
subject to no imputation because he had refused 
his consent to an illegal act. It was hard if a man 
in the execution of that act committed a known 
military ciime and was punished, that the pu- 
nishment should be attiibuted to other grounds; 
and surely the official statement of the facts was 
entitled to more credit than the Carlisle Journal. 

Mr. Curwen obseived, that the hon. baronet 
had cast no imputation on the conduct of Majoi 
M'Alistcr. 

Sir F. Bur Jett repeated, that he had not com- 
plained of the officer, but of die system of pu- 
nishing die aim y. 

Mr. IV. Smith admitted, that the man would 
have been punished for a military offence, had 
it appeared that he had deserted ; but as he had 
only absented h.mself, and Ins absence was 
styled deseition, it was fair to infer that he was 
punished for mairying without the consent of 
ins oflicci . 

Mr. M. Sui ton replied, that the man was tiied 
and sentenced by a brigade corn t-maitial, which 
could not tiy deserters: he had theiefoie been 
tiiod and punished for absence. 

Suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act.] 
Mr. Ponsonby , after observing that the act for 
the suspension cf the Habeas Corpus would ex- 
pile in July, and th it the middle of May was now 
at hand, a period at which, according to all ex- 
perience, a number of membei s would retire into 
the countiy, begged to ask the noble loid oppo- 
site (Lord Castlereagh) if it was the intention of 
his Majesty’s Ministers to apply to Parliament 
for a farther extension of that power of imprison- 
ment with which they had been entiusted ? He 
did not intend to enter into the question, as the 
rules of the House forbade it ; but lie hoped the 
noble lord would give him an answer one way or 
the other. 

Loid Castlereagh replied, that after the holy- 
days, about the first of June, a communication 
would be made to the House concerning the in- 
ternal state of the country ; after which the 
same proceedings would oe proposed as had 
been adopted in the early part of die session, 
and it would be referred to a committee to enter 
into an inquiry as to the measures proper to he 
ursued. After the question put by the right 
on. gentleman, without any wish to provoke a 
discussion, or to commit tne House to a pre- 
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mature declaration of its sentiments, he felt it his 
duty to state, that his Majesty's Ministers, m 
tlie present situation of the country, thought 
themselves called ori to propose to Parliament 
a continuance of the measure now in operation* 
( Loud cries of hear , hear.) 

Mr. Phillips said, that as the matter was of the 
most serious impoitance, and demanded a full 
attendance, he should move for a call of the 
House. 

Lord Castlereagh declared, that he was as will- 
ing to have the House called as the hon. gentle- 
man could be. 

Mr. Brougham asked, whether it was the 
noble lord’s intention, after the holydays, to 
piopose a committee, as in the early part of the 
se&bion, or to proceed without a committee ? 

Lord Castlereagh repeated, that a communi- 
cation would be made to the House, when a 
committee would be appointed for the purpose 
of making an inquiry, as at the beginning of the 
session ; after which, his Majesty's Ministers 
would piopose to Parliament a continuation of 
the measure now in force. 

Mr. Brougham Am I then to understand, 
hat a committee is to inquire, and that this is 

0 be the result of the inquiry ?” ( Hear, hear.) 

Mir F. Burdett remaikcd, that no man could 

doubt what would be the result of the inquiry. 
Hear, hear.) But he should first move for a list 
)f the p<*] sons confined under the present act, who 
Jicy wei e, when taken, and where imprisoned. 

Mr. B) o ugh am hoped that some member, of 
ioic weight than himself, would give notice of 
: motion for an address, praying his Royal 
Iighness the Prince Regent not to dissolve Par- 
ament while the Habeas Coipus Act was under 
uspension. 

Mr. Phillips moved, that the House should be 
ailed on the 2d of June. 

Mr. J. P. Grant, after observing that the first 
w-officer of Scotland had stated that the con- 
pi] acies at Glasgow were not confined to the 

001 er classes of the community, said, that only 
ne person above the lank of inoperative weaver 
ad been arrested, and he had declared, that he 
ad had no communication whatever with poll- 
ical clubs ; 3,ooo/. had been offered for bail, m 
»rder that he might continue liis occupation; this 

as lefused, and properly enough, as the man 
as charged with high treason : but he (Mr, G.) 
ad just been informed, that the law-officers of 
he Crown, after having confined this man six 
jveeks, discharged him without any farther infor- 
mation, and without bail : so that a respectable 
individual had been incarcerated six weeks with- 
out cause, discharged without inquiry, (hear, 
.ear), and left to seek redress for the loss of his 
rade, character, and health, in what manner he 
Quid. (Hear, hear.) He hoped the House would 
consider how the powers of the act had been 
applied, and what was to be expected from the 
law-officers of the Crown. He did not impute? 
motives, but mentioned facts, and he trusted 
some explanation would be given. (Hear, heat •} 
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The House was then ordered to be called over 
On Monday, the 2d of June; members not attend- 
ing, to be sent for in custody of the Serjeant. 

Irish Finances.] Sir J . Newport rose, pur- 
suant to notice, to call the attention of the House 
to the financial circumstances of Ireland, and 
began by observing, that he should not have 
brought forward this subject so soon after the de- 
cision of Friday last, if it were not for the candour 
with which he knew they were always will- 
ing to enter into the discussion of any question 
connected with that part of the empire. The 
present condition of Ireland imperiously de- 
manded the consideration of Parliament : for 
while division prevailed in that country—while 
one class of the inhabitants was set against the 
other, by the influence of laws which had a di- 
rect tendency to perpetuate dissension, instead 
of consolidating the people in one bond of af- 
fection and harmony, it was utterly impossible , 
that Ireland, or any country in wnich such a 1 
system was suffered to exist, could be prosper- 
ous or happy. After having expended so much 
of its blood, and nearly exhausted its financial 
resources, to defend and maintain the great in- 
terests of the British empire, the claim of Ire- 
land to just and liberal treatment must be recog- 
nised by every considerate man. As Ii eland 
had been taxed comparatively to a much greater 
extent than England for several years before the 
termination of the war, so on the conclusion 
of peace she was entitled to expect fiom the 
Legislature a greater reduction of imposts than 
England had experienced. Yet the contrary 
was the measure dealt out to that ill-fated 
country.^ When he reflected on the state of 
Ireland in the years 1781 and 1782 — when he 
remembered the proud elevation upon which 
she then stood, through the spirit of her po- 
pulation, excited and directed in a great mea- 
sure by the extraordinai y talents and exertions 
of his illustrious friend beside him (Mr. Grattan), 
when lie considered that while she so nobly 
maintained her independence, her own volun- 
teer force was sufficient to protect her against 
foreign invasion, to maintain internal tranquil- 
lity, and to enforce the execution of the laws, 
be could not help feeling the utmost dis- 
appointment and the most poignant regiet at 
the situation to which she was now i educed. 
Id 1781 and 2 the Irish people were united, 
but at present they were divided through 
a series of measures, promoted principally dur- 
ing the government of the present Lord Privy 
-Seal (Westmoreland), undbr whose admi- 
, nistration the demon of discord was peculiarly 
active and most mischievously ^effective. The 
evils indeed produced by the system of that 
administration were such, that no remedy ap- 
peared but in t be surrender of hrf legislative 
independence* “But it must not be forgotten, 
that the better part of the people of Ireland were 
not to be reconciled to that measure, until the 
Irish Parliament was completely sunk and de- 
graded by its own conduct**— until it hod not 
only forfeited the confidence, but excited the 
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aversion , if not tire contempt, of the whole Irish 
nation. The degradation of that Parliament 
had, in fact, facilitated the accomplishment of 
the' Union, seconded, no doubt, by certain 
pledges ; or if the noble lord (Castlereagh) did 
not like that word, by the encouragement of 
certain hopes and expectations, notone of which 
had yet been realised. (Hear> hear.) The right 
lion, baronet then entered into a statement of 
the finances ot Ireland, which appears in the sub- 
joined resolutions, and animadverted upon the 
great falling off in the revenue and resources 
which each resolution manifests. He acquitted 
the right hon. gentleman (Mr. V. Fitzgerald) of 
any blame in the calculations upon which he 
had been induced to impose certain taxes that 
were no doubt productive for two or three years, 
but whicli afterwards declined in consequence of 
the increased pauperism of the country. Those 
taxes in fact, had fallen off, because they wen* 
levied upon the principal rather than upon the 
interest of the capital of the country ; and there- 
fore their present result was a harvest of discoiv 
tent, without any harvest of revenue, for al- 
though they had keen doubled, the actual pio- 
duce of the ‘•evenue had diminished one half. The 
increase of poor rates in this counti y was in .i 
great measure owing to the distress of Ireland, for 
the English manufacturers were thus depi ived of 
one of their best markets ; and this he demon- 
strated by reference to the i educed demand in 
Ireland of late years, for eleven of the most 
essential ai tides of British pioducc and manu- 
facture. The notices which had been given, 
with respect to the closing of windows anti 
chimnies in Ireland, he thought a conclusive 
proof of the pauperism of that country, for 
it was obvious, that while people could af- 
ford it, they would never deny themselves 
the advantage of light and heat. ( Hear , hear.) 
The tax of 7 /. per annum upon jaunting cars, 
he pronounced to be not only iniquitous, but 
also inconsiderate ; for the Protestant farmer was 
thus too often disqualified from taking his fa- 
mily to church, and the church was generally 
so distant in country places, that without such 
an accommodation he could not go to it at all, 
especially in rainy weather. Hence the mem- 
bers of the established Church were frequently 
induced by their piety and poverty to visit 
dissenting meetings. Adverting to the situation 
of the resident gentry of Ireland, the right hon. 
baronet dwelt upon their reduced circumstances 
through the pressure of taxation, arguing, that 
such reduction of their rank and of that respec- 
tability which would have a salutary influence 
among the people, must serve very materially 
to aggravate the popular discontents, and to 
promote a disregard of the connection with 
England. The House might be assured, that 
if the present system were continued, those 
Irish gentry who could afford to live in this 
country or elsewhere, would absent themselves 
from Ireland, and hence Parliament must come 
to this at last, either to impose a tax upon them* 
or to expose Ireland to the desertion of that 
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order of her people, whose residence was mos the year 1 80S, in the sum of* 10,00040idy.”— ~ 
material for the preservation of peace, for tht “ That the produce of taxes paid into the Ex- 
enforcement of law, and for the prevention oi chequer in 1815, Was 5, 750,0004, and in 1816, 
disorganization and disorder. For, it coul 4,540,000/., being a diminution in the latter 

not be doubted, that those gentry waul year of 1 , 210 , 000 /.” “ That the number of 

abandon her, who, to use the language of an barrels of malt which paid duty, amounted in 
eloquent statesman now no more, (Mr. Wind- 1814 to 800,000/.: in 1815 to 67<V0004$ and 

ham), were essential to preserve the beautiful in 1816 to 480,000/.” ■“ That three years* 

gradation of society, and, by an interchange of average of wine imported ending January 1806, 
kindness, to maintain the connection between was 6700 tons, and of three years to 1817. was 


the cottage and the throne. If, indeed, this im- 
portant question were not duly considered, then 
was but too much reason to apprehend that the 
affection of the Irish people would be totally 
lost, and the union of Ii eland with this 
countiy most materially endangeied, if no 
ultimately dissolved. In pressing the justice 
and the necessity of some 1 eduction of the 
taxes of Ireland, in propoition to that which 
had taken place in this country, he could an- 
ticipate what was likely to be urged on the 
other side. It would probably be said, that as 
England had adopted the debt of Ireland, the 
latter was not justified in complaining, but la- 
ther ought to be thankful. To this, however, 
he would say — “ You have taken our debt upon 
youi selves because you have beggared us by 
excessive taxation, and you are not warranted 
in continuing that taxation, because such con- 
tinuance must not only augment our debt, but 
disqualify us for every useful exertion.” (Hear, 
hear.) The consequences, indeed, of this 
system must be misery and discontent in Iie- 
1 ind, without any advantage or profit in revenue. 
He appealed, then, to the consideration of the 
House, whether it would be politic to superadd 
such a prolific source of dissatisfaction, as inordi- 
nate taxation must always create, to the chagrin 
which the great body qf the Irish people now 
felt from the refusal of that right which they 
were encouraged to expect, not only from the 
piomises made at the Union, but also from 
the principles of eternal justice, as had been so 
unanswerably proved by his right hon. friend 
(Mi. Giattan), whose authonty and talents 
must always be recognised, even fcy those who 
declined to adopt his policy. ( Hear, hear.) 
The right hon. baronet concluded with propos- 
ing the following resolutions : — 

1 . “ That the gross revenue levied in Ire- 
land during ten years pieceding the Union, 
amounted to 21 , 614 , 000 /., averaging annually 
2,161,000/.; in ten years immediately subse- 
quent to the Union, to 45,579,000/., averaging 
annually 4,557,000/. ; and in six years ending 
Jan. 1 8 1 7, to 88,497,000/., averaging 6,41 6,000/. 
annually.”- — « That the annu3 average of re- 
venue paid into the Exchequer of Ireland from 
taxes, during six yeais ending January 1801, 
was 1,650,000/., and in six years ending Ja- 
nuary 1817, was 4 , 570 , 000 /.” “ That taxes 

have been imposed on Ireland since the year 
1808, of which the estimated produce was 
s,500,000 /. annual ; and that the actual produce 
of net revenue in the year 1816 ; exceeds that of 


2680 tons 5 and that the produce of duty was in 
1803, 390,000/m and in 1816, but 191,0004: 
and that the rate of duty was more than doubled 

in the interval.” “That the duties on tea 

produced in 1815, 576,000/., and in 1816 but 

443 , 000 /.” “ That the duty on home-made 

spirits produced in 1815, 1 , 420 , 000 /., and in 
1816, 1 , 123 , 000 /.; and on foreign spirits in 

1815, 54,000/., and in 1816, 21 , 000 /.” 

“ That notices were served on the collectors for 
the year 1816 and 1817, of closing up 42,000 
windows, and above 10,000 fire-places, and of a 
diminution in similar propoition of carriages, 

horses, and servants, liable to duty.” “Tnat 

the official value of eleven principal articles of 
Bi itish manufacture imported into Ireland, was 
in 1813, 3,420,000/. f in 1814, 2,490,0004; in 
1815, 1,600,000/.; and in 1816, 1,100,000/.; — 
of which the woollens had diminished from 
2 , 000 , 000 /. to 600 , 000 /.: — the leather from 
200 , 000 /. to 49 , 000 /.: — the wrought iron and 
hardware from 340,000/. to 1 70 , 000 /. : — and the 
cottons (including cotton yarn and twist), from 

320,000 1. to 130,0094” “ That the select 

Jommittec appointed in 1815, to examine into 
md report on the public income and expendi- 
ure of Ireland, have stated to the House, 
That loi several years Ireland has advanced in 
permanent taxation more rapidly than Great 
Britain itself, notwithstanding the immense 
xertions of the latter country, and including the 
■xtraordinary and war taxes the permanent 
evenue of Great Britain having increased from 
he yeai 1 80 1 , in the proportion of 16{ to 10 ; 
he whole revenue of Great Britain (including 
war taxes) as 21 i to 10 : — and the revenue of 
‘icland as 23 to 10, and in the 24 years referred 

the Committee as 46$ to 10.” “ That 

reat Britain was relieved during the last ses- 
non of Parliament from payment of taxes 
imounting to above 17,000,000/.: and Ireland 
rom taxation to the amount of only 340,0004” 

“ That the principles of justice, of sound 

lolicy, and of ral interest, combine to impress 
ipon the House, xhe necessity of further reduc- 
ion of the taxation of Ireland, with a view to 
the probable permanent increase of Irish reve- 
me, and to the continuance of a beneficial and 
:ordial connection between the two islands.” ■ 
Mr. V. Fitzgerald rose and said, that as it 
-ad been his lot to hold office in Ireland, he was 
nxious to submit a few observations in reply to 
he statements which had just been made. To 
10 man could the duty of taxation be more pain- 
: ul than it had been to him; he had found it 
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necessary to impose some heavy burthens on I referred to tne right hon. gentleman opposite 
that country, and he perfectly agreed with the I (Mr. Grattan) whether the increased assessments 
light hon. baronet, when he bore testimony to { of three parishes in Dublin were not greater 
tne great exertions which she had made. The j than the whole amount of duties discontinued 
light hon. baronet, however, inflaming his' re- 1 in Ireland. The deficiency in assessed taxes, 
solutions, had adopted a mode of comparison I then, was 64,000/., of which 40 , 000 /. had been 
that was quite unfair, and untenable in plain ar- 1 repealed ; so that the real deficit was only 
gument. It could not be concealed, that there I 24 , 000 /. The right hon. baronet (he repeated) 
was a great deficiency in the revenue of Ireland I had stated the difference of different years, 
last year, but that was no proof of impolitic I without any reference to the obvious causes of 
taxation, or of the wrong financial principles of I that difference. lie had shewn a decrease in 
the last five years. There were other causes to I these taxes, but it was as compared with the 
acaiunt for the deficiency, namely, the great j year 1815, the most productive year that 
difficulties that had been experienced in every ever was known* for, in 1815, they produced 
branch of trade, commerce, and agriculture. I 150,000/. more than in 1 8 * 4 , and 340 , 000 /. more 
The deficit of the net revenue of 1816, as com- 1 than in the year 1811. The diminution of the 
pared with the preceding year, was J,I9 1,000/. Carriage duty, as compared with 1815, was 
The whole of this, with the exception of about! above 1 8 , 000 /. But the produce of is 15 was 
30,00Q/.had happened in the Customs and Excise. I near ll 8 , 000 /. and in no one year before had 
The Stamp ana Post-office revenues remained it been 50, 000/. except in the year 1814, 
much the same as before ; they had, in fact, rather when it was 8 2 , 700 /. The same observation ap- 
increased, but there was an apparent diminution, plied to the duty on Iloises. The produce of 
which was, however, to be accounted for by the 1815, was 104,000/. It had never before been 
expenditure (about 20 , 000 /.) in the alterations, 30, 000 /. except in 1814, when it was near 
&c. of the Post-office building having been de- 1 60,000/. The duty on Windows yielded in the 
frayed out of the receipts. The decrease in the I last year nearly the same as in the preceding year. 
Excise was owing to the reduction of the Malt namely, 3 8 5, 000 /. The greatest receipt of any 
and Spirit duties ; in the Assessed Taxes it arose I former year was that of 1814, when it produced 
principally from the partial repeal of the Hearth j 354,400/. In no preceding year had it been 
tax, he meant that which affected the lower I more than 250 , 000 /.— The right hon. gentleman 
orders of the people, and the entire repeal of! then went into the detail of the produce of 
the House duty. The latter affected the lower I the Customs, and the amount of the War 
orders exclusively. The duty on Malt had Taxes, to shew that his right hon. friend had 
been reduced from 17 j. Ad. to 9s. Ad. per barrel, proceeded on partial data in his calculations, 
^nd the duty on Spirits, from 6s. to 5s. 6d. The customs in 1 8 15, produced 2 , 681 , 000 /. ; in 
per gallon. The Spirit and Malt reduction 18 16, 2,1 16,000/., making a comparative deficit, 
thus conjointly taken, amounted to a sum of of 565, 000 /. Of this decrease 1 82 , 000 /. was 
270,000/. But there was also a repayment for caused by teas alone. The consumption, of 
the stock in hand of 195 , 000 /., which being corn se, had been greatly diminished, and the 
immediate in its operation, necessarily fell on article itself was of an inferior price, so that 
the current half-year. The House ana Hearth the revenue fell off in point of diminished 
reductions he estimated at the time, at about value also. In the vear 181 5, the greatest quin- 
40,000/. relief, but the Commissions s thought I tity was entered at die East India sale price of 
it would be nearer 50 , 000 /. In fact, Jiere was I 3 j. 2d. per \»ound, while m the lust year the 
upwards of 330, 000 /. accounted form one view of I greatest quantity was entered at 2s. 7 d. per 
the subject alone. The whole diminution of the pound. The next general head was Wines, in 
assessed taxes appeared to be 6 4,000/., but which there was a falling oft of 1 40,000/. He 
40 , 000 /. of this had been remitted in the Hear th would not thei. argue, whether the rates of duty 
mid House duties. As to the notices of dis^nn- on foreign wines were not too high in both 
tinning taxable articles, such as carriages and countries s but he had felt himself bound to 
horses, and of closing up windows, ne was I assimilate the custom duties of Ireland to those 
fully of opinion that they were generally given existing in Great Britain, before 'te called upon 
in consequence more of the vigorous collection England to incorporate her finances with those 
enforced, than of any particuku^ objection to the | of a country less prosperous. Home-made spirits 
***;. The enforcement of the existing duties led I were taxea in England at the rate of 9 s. 6d. f 
to this reduction in amouot, for thofie concerned I while in Ireland the tax was only 5s. 6d» It was 
in the collection of the revenue could not, of J obvious, therefore, that when the general distress 
course, take upon themselves tire responsibility of J induced many in England to exchange wine for 
allowing arrears to accumulate. They ftad only [ home-made spirits, the facility and extent of 
td obey the law, without considering the conse- such a change must have been much greater in 
quence of enforcing its mandate. {Heat.) But he Ireland. The deficiency of the duty on. Timber 
would reflate his right hon. friend's general argu- J and Deals, as compared with the year preceding, 
ment, by shewing, that a greater number of tax- J was 100 , 000 /. There was to be brought to that 
awe articles were now. paid for at the increased / account, however, about 20,000/. recovered in 
duty, than when it was at its lowest rate. He I the month of February, which, in fact, ought to 
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have been brought to the credit of the preceding 
year. This had been the result of an investiga- 
tion in the port of Dublin, where some mer- 
chants had sold goods in bond, previous to the 
payment of the duty. If the previous returns 
foi this aiticle were carried into account, last 
year would be found most productive. In 1 8 1 4, 
it was 54,000/.; m 1815, 250,000/.; in 1816, 
I4o,ooo/. which was three times greater than in 
1814, and therefore the failure was not as re- 
piesented by the right hon. baronet, as he him- 
self must in candour confess. In imposing the 
duties upon timber and deals, on a former occa- 
sion, he had stated two objects that should be 
held in view — first, the promoting the trade 
with our North Ameiican colonies ; and second- 
ly, the restricting the trade with Sweden and 
Noi way. Now last year, the produce from the 
tiade with Sweden and Norway was diminished 
by one half, while that of the trade with America 
was increased neaily fivefold; for in 1815, it was 
only 1 5,000/. : last year it was f i om 60 to 70,ooo/. 
The next branch he would mention was British 
manufactures, in which there was a deficiency 
of 52,ooo/. last year, which afforded evidence, 
not of improvidence in the system of taxation, 
but of the depression of tiade, of manufactui es, 
rind of commeice, that prevailed all over the 
country. The diminution in sugar, foreign 
.spirits, and tobacco, might be accounted for 
fiom the same cause. With respect to foreign 
spii its, in which there was a decrease of duty 
of 30,000/. it was manifest, that since the termi- 
nation of the war, during which every poit, 
and every part of the coast, was beset with men 
of war and frigates that acted at the same time as 
revenue cutteis, smuggling must have increased, 
and the pi oduce of fair trade diminished . He had 
thus fanly, and, as he hoped, satisfactorily, 
accounted for the deficiency in the principal 
blanches of the Customs: and with respect to 
the lest, he would appeal to the right hon. 
baronet, or at least to the other gentlemen 
fiom Ireland then present, whether the de- 
crease might net be attiibuted to the ge- 
neral distress of the country, the decay of 
agriculture, and the almost general impossibility 
experienced by the landed proprietors of col- 
lecting their rents. The state of the country in 
all these respects was indeed so well understood, 
that even the light lion, baronet himself had de- 
clared the impossibility of exacting any thing 
from It eland in the way of direct taxation, 
which, as he had said, must, if rigidly enforced, 
cut off the sources of her ancient prosperity. 
Indeed, Ii eland had, from the peculiar nature 
of her tiade, suffered more from the return 
of peace than any other part of the empire. 
Her tiade had been, to provision the fleets and 
aimies of the country, a trade altogether con- 
nected with the war, and which, of course, 
must terminate with the cessation of hostilities. 
These and many other ciicumstanccs (and, by 
the way, he haa forgotten to mention the de- i 
ficiency in the salt duties,) might account for ] 
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the total decrease in the revenue^ which could 
not, by any inferences drawn from the state- 
ments contained in the resolutions, be fairly 
attributed to any improvidence or incorrect- 
ness in the mode of administering the finan- 
ces of Ireland. The right hon. Baronet had 
stated, that since the Union, additional taxes had 
been imposed to the amount of 3,000,000/. from 
which, however, not so many hundred thou- 
sands had been derived. The loan, it would be 
necessary to observe, for 1813, was 8,500,000/., 
on which the chaigc was 595, ooo/. a year. The 
taxes to meet this amounted, in 1 8 1 3, to 49 l,QOQ/* 
and in the next year to 553,000/. In the year 1815, 
the loan was 9,750,000/., on which the cnarge was 
something more than 700, ooo/. which the taxes 
fully met. These facts were a sufficient refuta- 
tion of the right hon. baronet’s statement. — The 
right hon. gentleman then praised the liberality 
of Great Britain, in undertaking to defray the 
charge on the consolidated fund of Ireland, and 
remai ked, that neither within nor without the 
walls of that House had he ever heatd a single 
complaint against the consolidation of the two 
Exchequers. Having stated the decrease in the 
great branches of the revenue of Ireland, he 
| thought it proper to advert to the great increase 
that had taken place in them within the last five 
years. The receipt of Customs had within that 
time increased by 52 7,000/., the Excise and 
Assessed taxes by 1,731,000/., making a total 
inciease in those two great and important 
branches of the revenue of no less than 2,258,000/. 
When the general increase within that pe- 
riod was so decidedly great, it was not fair to 
dwell on the partial decrease of a single year, 
particularly when it was remembered that the 
amount of these two branches of the revenue 
alone, at the close of the last year, exceeded the 
entire revenue of die country in 1801, by not 
less than l J 2,ooo/., and the excess in the entire 
amount was 3,470,000/.; the produce in 1801, 
being 2,370,000/., and in is 16, 5,840,000/. — 
With respect to the resolutions, he conceived it, 
at the least, inexpedient to affirm any state- 
ments of the character then proposed, from 
which no practical good could result. It was 
true, as mentioned in those resolutions,that there 
had since the war been remitted to Great Britain 
taxes, amounting to 17,000,000/., and to Ireland 
no more than 340, ooo/.; but it should be re- 
membered, that Great Britain had for many 
years submitted to many heavy duties, from 
which Ireland had been wholly exempt ; Great 
Britain had paid immense sums towards the ex- 
I penses of each year, while Ireland was called 
upon to defray her part only by loans, and 
charge herself with the interest. Such a fact, 
if introduced in a- resolution, could not be 
nied; but to what purpose should it be affirmed i? 
Objections had been thrown out against ffio 
equalization of the assessed taxes, parriculaffy 
as it seemed to increase the number of^bseptees ; 
but there was no other alternative that could be 
adopted for meeting the expenses of the poun- 
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try. An increased duty of 7/. on a particular 
kind of vehicle used in Ireland by the occupying 
tenants* called jaunting cars* had been much 
censured, from the severity with which it 
piessed on the middle orders of society ; and on 
the representations that had been made to him, 
he had reduced it to 4/. — {Only in some cases, 
observed Sir J. Ne<wport»y--T rue, it was only 
in some cases, but they were those in which 
the grievance had been particularly felt, name- 
ly, m the middle class of life— for the increased 
duty was still continued whciever the owner 
paid also for a four-wheeled carriage, (Hear, (tear,) 
—or where a person kept another description 
of jaunting car, of quite a difleient construc- 
tion, more expensive than the former, and 
which usually cost about 70 or 80/., for it was 
thought, that those who could maintain such a 
vchide, might afford the increased duty of 
7/. as well as a similar class of persons in Great 
Britain. He put it to the House, whether it 
would be prudent to let such ret olutions as those 
proposed by the right hon. baionet go forth to 
the country, accompanied bv the report of his 
speech, telling the people of li eland that they 
had been ruined since the Union, and that the 
Ministers did not sympathise in their sufferings. 
He begged leave to assert, that he felt the dis- 
tress and the financial difficulties of Ireland as 
much as any member in the House; and, were 
he disposed to couit an insignificant temporary 
popularity at the expense of his right hon. friend 
(the Chancellor of theExcbequer),he would now, 
as he had ceased to be lesponsible for that branch 
of service, recommend a reduction of taxes, 
and concur in the pioposed resolutions ; but feel- 
ing that a remission of taxes was now impossible, 
and that any comparison between their repeal 
in this country and in Ireland, without taking 
into view the circumstances of both, would con- 
vey an imputation on the favourable disposition 
of Parliament towards the latter, he must give 
the resolutions his decided negative ; leaving it 
to some other member, if he should think pio- 
per, to make a motion for disposing of them. 

Mr. Ponsonby observed, that the right ho- 
nourable gentleman had paid some compli- 
ments to Gieat Britain for taking on herself 
part of the debt and expenses of Ireland ; but 
it must be known, that this arose from the abso- 
lute inability of Ireland to support them ; and if 
Ireland could not pay, and England would not 
pay, the consequence must be, that many per- 
sons would remain unpaid. There were many 
articles of consumption in Ireland which might 
be exempted from duties with gfeat advantage 
to the country, and even to the revenue. The 
capabilities of a country ought to regulate the 
principle of its taxation : it was imjftssible to 
tax a poor country as heavily as a nch one, in 
the same manner as it was impossible to exact 
as much money from a poor man as from his 
more wealthy neighbour. It was an homely, 
but a correct proverb, "from the cat you can 
get only its skm.” He allowed that, in compa. 
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I risen with the amount of taxes in the respective 
[countries, the remission of 17,000,000/. might 
be as justifiable in England as that of 340, ooo/. 
in Ireland ; but the relative powers of contribu- 
tion should be taken into consideration, and it 
could not be said that every thing that might be 
effected in the way of remission had as yet been 
done for Ireland. For these reasons he should 
vote for the motion. 

Sir H. Parnell said, that the weight of taxa- 
tion was the cause of universal complaint in Ire- 
land. lie stated the many inconvenience s that 
resulted from the unconstitutional power pos- 
sessed by revenue officers of entering houses for 
the purpose of counting windows and hearths, 
and trusted that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would pay the most serious attention to that 
subject. 

Mr. D. Browne said a few words, the impoit 
of which was understood to be in support of 
the motion. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, what- 
ever might be the accuracy of the right hon. 
baronet’s assertions, or the general correctness 
of the statement contained in his resolutions, it 
would be unwise in the House to affirm them 
while the finances of the whole enipiie were un- 
der the consideration of a committee. He de- 
fended the amount of the remission of taxes to 
Great Britain, on the ground of her having, 
during the war, paid 238 millions in wai taxes, 
to which Ireland had not contributed. He con- 
tended, that the distress of the country could 
not fairly be ^scribed to the amount of taxation, 
which position he illustrated by a reference to 
Switzerland, which was least burthened of any 
country in Europe with taxes, and which haci, 
notwithstanding, suffered the greatest poition of 
calamity since the return of peace. — The right 
hon. gentleman moved the previous question. 

Mr. M . Fitzgerald observed, that a discussion 
like the present was of great advantage to the 
Chancellor of die Exchequer, by giving him a 
correct view of the real state of Ireland, for 
which he was about to legislate in financial mea- 
sures. — He dwelt on the disadvantages expe- 
rienced by that country from the absence of her 
great landed ^loprietors, anti contended for the 
necessity of some considerable reduction in hei 
taxation. 

Sir J. Newport said a few words in reply. He 
appealed to the knowledge of every gentleman 
who had resided during the last year in Ireland 
for the truth of his assertion, that the taxes 
for that period had been paid out of the capital 
of the country; and left it to the House to de- 
cide what must be the consequences to its future 
resources and ability, by thus continuing to de- 
press and impoverish the resident gentry. 

The different resolutions were then put, and 
negatived, by the previous question. 

N. B. In the Appendix, under the head “ Irc- 
, land/' will be found several official documents 
explanatory of the details in Sir J. Newport’s; 
statement. 
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Demise of the Crown.] On the motion of 
Mr* Ponsonby , the House went into a Committee 
on the Civil Offices Continuance Bill, and after 
tome discussion as to the propriety of adding a 
clause, suggested by Lord Lascelles, to extend 
the principle of the bill to the duration of Par- 
liament, which was supported by Lord Castle - 
reagh and Mr. B. Bathurst, and resisted by Mr. 
Ponsonby, Mr. Tierney, and Sir J. Mackintosh, 
the Report was received, and ordered to be 
taken into further consideration on Thursday 
next. 
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Friday , May 16 . 

Bailey’s Divorce Bill was read a third time, 
and passed. 

Catholic Claims.] The Duke of Glocester 
presented a petition from the University of Cam- 
bridge against the Catholic claims. His Royal 
Highness stated, that though his name, in con- 
sequence of the high office which he held in 
that University, appeared at the head of the 
petition, yet he desired to be distinctly under- 
stood as not giving any opinion upon that ques- 
tion, oi as taking any part either in favour of or 
against the measure. 

The petition was then read, and stated in 
substance, that the petitioneis saw no reason to 
believe that the sentiments and principles of the 
Roman Catholics were at all changed ; that they 
had not been conciliated by past concessions ; 
and that nothing would satisfy them but a com- 
pliance with claims which would undermine the 
•securities of the Piotcstant establishment. 

Lord p Grenville presented a petition to the 
same effect fiom the Umveisity of Oxford. 

Both petitions were laid on the table. 

The Bail of Donoughmore then rose, in pur- 
suance of his notice, and spoke as follows : — It 
was his duty now to call their Lordships’ atten- 
tion to the petitions from their Catholic fellow- 
subjects which had been laid on their table. 
He had presented two petitions, one of which 
was fjom the geneial body of the Irish Catho- 
lics, in the pi esent session ; and he had present- 
ed two other petitions last session, one from 
the nobility and others, who had thought pro- 
per to petition separately, and the other hom 
the Irish Catholic prelates and cleigy. It had 
been intimated to him by some of those who 
signed the formei petition, that they were desi- 
rous to have it now brought under consideration ; 
and the prelates and clergy had sent over two 
most respectable individuals, selected fiom their 
body, to give every information in their power 
to the members of the two Houses of Parliament, 
and lend all their aid to the furthe/ance of any 
measure of relief which the Legislature might 
think proper to entertain. Their Lordships 
would therefore understand, that he stood there 
the representative, though an inadequate one, of 
the wjhole body of his Catholic countiymen, 
claiming on their behalf, that they should at 
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length be admitted to the privileges of British 
subjects. In calling their attention tp these 
petitions of no small -part of the population of 
these kingdoms, it was his wish to abstain from 
all generality, and instead of zesting their claims 
upon the triumphant ground of their merits, he 
would rather advocate their cause by refuting 
the calumnies with which they had been loaded* 
Never had the Catholics been assailed with more 
violence and acrimony than at the present mo- 
ment, as their lordships must be aware, from 
what had passed in both Houses of Parliament, 
as well as from what had appeared in the public 
press— a press which was fiee, and he hoped 
would long continue to be free— the authentic 
recorder of die opinions and principles of public 
men — notwithstanding the extraordinary cru- 
sade to which a noble Secretary of State had 
exposed it, by subjecting it to the control of every 
magistrate and justice of peace, in the manner 
stated in his circular letter, for every sentiment 
and opinion of which they might not approve 
{Hear, hear); thus constituting himself*, through 
the medium of those magistrates, a sort of li- 
censer of the press on all subjects, religious 
and political. The question never came before 
the House under greater irritation of the pub- 
lic mind than at this moment. The Catholics 
had to complain, that they had been most gross- 
ly calumniated, and that while their claims were 
refused, they themselves had been most cruelly 
maligned. He himself, and probably others of 
their lordships, had received tracts, written and 
published against the Catholics, that might 
make the hair of any liberal man stand on end. 
One would think that the object was to provoke 
a lenewal of the riots of 1783 . The sufferings 
of Protestant martyrs were represented in pic- 
tures, and the Pope and Priests expressing satis- 
faction at the tortures which those martyrs en- 
dured. This was not a fair and candid manner 
of meeting the petitioners. Eveiy engine had 
been set to work to prejudice the public mind ' 
against the unfortunate Catholics, and he was 
sorry to say, that the means adopted to iqjure 
them had not been without success. But it was 
not merely of the exeitions out of doojs that he 
had to complain. With alldue respect to the noble 
lord on the woolsack, he must say, that he had 
contributed to this result. The noble lord had 
risen from the woolsack the other day, (see page 
1004 .) and with all the authority which belonged 
to his high station and unblemished character, 
and with extraordinary warmth, called the atten- 
tion of their lordships to this question, as one 
which concerned the very vitals of the Constitu- 
tion. The noble lord must have meant a gi eat deal 
by that expression, for it was not his custom to 
speak without meaning, and his meaning must 
have been this— that all those who supported the 
Catholic claims were advocates for measures 
which would subvert the Constitution. 

The Lord Chancellor rose to order. With 
the most sincere respect for the noble earl, he 
must remind him, that he had only stated an 
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opinion which he had ever conscientiously held, 
and in which he was the more confirmed the 
tftore he considered the subject. That opinion 
he was bound to state and to support, but with 
a desire that the most liberal toleration should 
be given to all religious persuasions. If the 
noble earl thought that he meant to prejudice 
the debate of this night, he could assure him that 
he did not mean any such thing. 

The Earl of Donoughmore doubted whether 
the noble lord, who was the master of order in 
that House, was not himself out of order. He 
did not think the noble lord entitled to inter- 
rupt him when speaking, though the explanation 
would have been propei at another time. How- 
ever, he was happy to find that he had endea- 
voured a little to soften what he said on a former 
occasion. The noble lord could keep him at a 
distance; but it must be most painful to his 
feelings, which were so acute on this subject, 
to be daily sitting in the cabinet, and in the 
habit of advising die Sovereign, along with per- 
sons who were aiming a blow at the vitals of 
the Constitution ; or whose principles he must 
be convinced would, if acted upon, give a deadly 
blow to the Constitution. There were suen 
men in the cabinet, and there could be no im- 
propriety in mentioning the circumstances, as 
they haa openly declared their opinion in Par- 
liament. These strong expressions did cer- 
tainly often put an extinguisher on a good cause, 
and great obloquy had unquestionably been 
thrown upon this cause of the Catholics; but 
he hoped that, in spite of that obloquy, it 
would stand fair before their lordships, and meet 
with an impartial and candid consideration. 
With respect to the objections against going 
into a committee, he would first notice one 
which was constantly repeated — that their lord- 
ships ought not even to adopt this proceeding, 
until some securities should be stated and settled 
for the safety of the Protestant Church. That 
mode of arguing was not unparliamentary, al- 
though the pioper place for considering the se- 
curities was the committee; and calling for a 
statement of them befoiehand, was something 
like an anticipation of what must be considered 
at a subsequent stage of the measure. The se- 
curities wnich had been mentioned with refe- 
rence to this subject were threefold: 1st, the 
veto ; 2d, domestic nomination ; sd, the pay- 
ment of the Catholic clergy by Government— a 
security which he had not heard of until the 
present session, and which he had lately seen 
mentioned in the public papers. The Catholics 
objected to the veto, and they had been con- 
demned and maligned because they had objected 
to it with warmth. As to domestic nomina- 
tion, that was said to be an illusory ^curity: 
and why? The argument was extraordinary : 
domestic nomination was illusory, because it 
was no new security ; the appointment of the 
Catholic bishops having, with one or two excep- 
tions, been made in this manner for a long time 
past ; but was it not an answer to those who , 
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were terrified at the bugbear called foreign in- 
fluence ? It at least went to the root of that ob- 
jection : and it was not illusory in another view, 
for though it might be no new security, yet it 
would establish the mode of domestic nomina- 
tion in future, by means of a concordat with the 
Pope for that purpose. No individual, nor 
body of men, public or private, however re- 
spectable, ought to insist on making a bargain 
with a Legislature ; but the Catholics had shewn 
by this offer, that they wished to conciliate, and 
to do away the fears of those who were alarmed. 
Now he thought it fitting to state to their lord- 
ships the course which Tic intended to pursue 
in the committee, in case they should agiec to 
his motion. He certainly had no intention to pro- 
pose the adoption of the security or regulation of 
the veto. The Catholics themselves were ad- 
verse to it, and he, as a member of the Legisla- 
ture, should have objected to it, even if they had 
been willing to concede it. The Catholics in 
this country were a small body of men compared 
with the mass of the population ; but in Ireland 
the Catholics formed the nation. The govern- 
ment in Ireland was representative ; ana if the 
veto were adopted, the care of the Catholic 
Church might devolve upon some one better ac- 
quainted with making speeches in Parliament 
than with the Catholic ecclesiastical polity. The 
care of the Catholic Church, he was very appre- 
hensive, would then devolve upon some second 
or third cleik in the Castle Yaid in Dublin. lie 
did not wish to see the Catholic clergy so mana- 
ged. He knew from experience that they weie 
the best magistrates — the best conservator of 
the peace — the best instruments for ensuring the 
due administration of justice. lie was far from 
being desirous that their minds should be turned 
away from the discharge of their most valuable 
and important duties, by the introduction of in- 
trigues and cabals among them. Then, with 
regard to the security of paving the Catholic 
clergy, it was one for which he saw no oc- 
casion. TK Catholic clcigy wanted no other 
remuneration ♦han the voluntary allowance made 
to them, as a reward for the discharge of their 
religious labours. He did not, thereroi e, mean 
to propose in 'he committee that the Catholic 
clergy should be paid by the Government. 
What then, it might be asked, did he mean to 
propose ? In the hist place, he meant to propose 
that the nomination of the Catholic bishops 
should be purely national and domestic: and 
his next step would be to connect i he Ca- 
tholics with the Protestant state, by admitting 
them to every situation under a Protestant So- 
vereign, except such as were connected with 
the administration, government, or pationagc, 
of the established Church. The Protestant 
Church being thus left to the sole management 
of the Protestant clergy, he did not see why 
Protestants should refuse to leave to the Catho- 
lics the exclusive administration of their own 
religious affairs. A great many objections had 
been raised in different publications against cn- 
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tcring into the consideration of the Catholic 
claims at this period, of which he had made 
some extracts. The first of these was of a very 
singular nature. The petitions ought not to be 
considered, it was argued, because they were 
the petitions of 4,000,000 of people. The Legis- 
lature, however, had been called upon to consi- 
der the present state of Ireland, and the condi- 
tion of its population. The Protestants constituted 
one million of that population ; the members of 
other reformed persuasions about half a million : 
and all the rest were Catholics. The Catholics 
then formed about 8-ioths of the population of 
Ireland ; and, therefore, it was contended, their 
petitions ought not to be attended to. Now the 
great object of policy ought to be to render a 
i ountry as productive as possible, and to secure 
the attachment of the subjects to the Govern- 
ment. He should rather have conceived, there- 
foie, that the numbers and importance of the 
petitioners were reasons for, and not against, 
taking their petitions into consideration. Then 
tluir lordships were told, that the Catholic 
cleigy managed the affairs of the college of 
Maynooth openly, and applied themselves to 
business of a political nature secretly. This 
was made a serious ground of charge against the 
Catholics — that their clergy were remarkable for 
their attention to the interests of a seminary, with 
which they were peculiaily connected. In any 
other case, it would be said, 4 the conduct of 
these individuals calls for the highest piaise;’ 
but here a diffeient course was pursued. It was 
also objected, that the clergy had an uncon- 
trolled influence over the minds and opinions of 
the Catholic people. He most sincerely wished 
that this charge had been true. It was not true, 
however, ana he was sorry for it. The clergy, 
as he had before observed, were the best magis- 
trates, and the best supporters of the public peace. 
Whatever influence they had, was employed for 
that purpose ; and no duties weic pe: formed in 
a better manner than theirs. Another ground of 
objection was, that the minds of the Catholic 
clergy were so estranged from the people and 
Government, that they must feel in the nature 
of things a hatred against a Protestant State. If 
they had been as bad a9 the Jaw3 had been cal- 
culated to make them, Ireland would at this 
time have been no part of the united kingdom ; 
but, in point of tact, no accusation ever wa9 
more completely unfounded. It was a foul 
calumny against one of the most rerpcctable 
bodies of men in the community, which the 
Irish Catholic clergy certainly were : and though 
the charge were as true as it was uttei ly unfound- 
ed, ought the great body of the Catholics to suf- 
fer for the faults of i heir clergy ? There was ano- 
ther argument used againstthe consideration of the 
Catholic claims, to which one could hardly listen 
with patience ; it was founded on the outrages 
of the Orangemen in the province of Ulster 
against the Catholics ; and this argument, he un- 
derstood, had been well received by those who 
were hostile to the interests of the Catholics else- 
where. The case was put in this way A Ca- 
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tholic attempted to seize the arms ofats Orange- 
man ; the Orangeman fired, and the'Catholic was 
wounded. There wei£ cross-indictments j and 
the Orahgeman, as the charge against him was 
capital, was of course acquitted by the jury, his 
brother Orangemen. This argument theft rested 
on a justification of treason and murder, and 

E erjury in the jury. With reference to this, 
e could not help stating what had been said by 
the Irish Solicitor-General, who sometimes sat 
as a Judge, on occasion of an acquittal of the 
above-mentioned description. Addressing him* 
self to the jury, he said, 41 I thank God, gentle* 
men, it is your verdict, and not mine.” The 
present state of Ireland was, in reality, one of 
the strongest arguments for entering upon the 
consideration of this subject, and setting the 
matter at rest. Another argument against the 
Catholics was a very curious one. The Pope 
had restored the order of the Jesuits, and there- 
fore the Irish Catholics ought not to be reinstated 
in their rights. The Jesuits had certainly been 
at one time proscribed; and yet he could not help 
saying, that as far as learning was concerned, 
no set of individuals ever existed, to whom 
the world was more indebted. And though 
formerly they might have been inconvenient 
to the Continental Sovereigns, he was not aware 
that any great danger was to be apprehended 
from them now : at any rate, he could not see 
how the restoration of that society was of any 
consequence with reference to the Catholics of 
the united kingdom. Then it had been argued, 
that the claims of the Catholics ought not to be 
allowed, because the Pope had* opposed the cir- 
culation of the Scriptures without a comment. 
No one could reverence more than he did, the 
objects of the societies for distributing the Scrip- 
tures ; but it was well known, that there was a 
great difference of opinion, even in our own 
Church, whether the Bible ought or ought not 
to be circulated without an accompaniment. 
The argument would, therefore, cut too deep, 
and would leach some members of our own 
Church, and even some members of their lord- 
ships’ House ; especially of that right reverend 
body which he saw in such force on the present 
occasion. He gave no opinion on the subject, 
one way oi the other : but if authority were urged 
against him, he would meet it with authority. 
There were, he believed, two members of that 
ievcrend bench, one of whom (the Bishop of 
Llundaff) was then opposite to him — the other 
he did not see in his place — who were both 
strongly opposed to the system of disseminating 
the Bible, without a suitable comment. He 
wished to avoid any possible misrepresentation 
| or mistake on this point, and to pay every pos- 
sible respect to the right rev. prelate opposite. 
With this view, he had copied from the pamph- 
let published by him, on the subject of the Biote 
Societies, his own words. It might be consi- 
I dered an odd way of defending the Catholics, 
but as they had been assailed with thfe Pope, he 
wished to protect them with the shield of the 
Established Chui ch. The words made use of 
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by the right rev. prelate were these : — “ But it claims. An extract read from that eminent per- 
is urged, ff you still require that the Bible, how- son's works had been received with applause, 
ever extensively you may be willing to distri- as if it had afforded an argument against that 
bute it, should be accompanied by the Liturgy, liberality of sentiment which he had on all oc- 
you must certainly suspect that there is dangei casions defended. What the meaning of this 
to the Established Church from the distribution proceeding could be, except that of making it 
of the Bible alone. Here let me ask, whether appear that Mr. Burke had spoken against the 
the Bible itself is not capable of perversion ?■ — Catholics, he was at a loss to understand : but if 
whether the best of books may not be misapplied the preceding passage had been read, it would 
to the worst of purposes?— Have we not inspired have been found, that the opinion of that great 
authority for answering this question in the af- statesman was completely hostile to the pnnei- 
firmative? St. Peter himself, speaking of the pies of those who opposed Catholic emancipa- 
Epistles of St. Paul, said, * In which are some tion. It would have been found that, speaking 

• things hard to be understood, which they that with reference to that great body of his Ma- 

* are unlearned and unstable, wrest as they do jesty's subjects, he had observed, that our Con- 

* also the other Scriptures, unto their own de- stitution was not made for exclusion, and that 

• struction.’ Would St. Peter, if he had lived cither we should destroy them or they would 

in the present age, have thought this admonition destroy the Constitution. He (Lord D.) could 
less necessary than in the age of the Apostles ?” not desire a stiongcr argument in favour of the 
— u But if we neglect to provide ihe poor ofthe Catholic claims. Every body (said the noble 
establishment with the Book of Common Prayer lord) who writes or speaks on this subject, pro- 
as well as with the Bible, we certainly neglect fesses that he is an enemy to exclusion ; but 
the means of preventing their seduction from most of them, notwithstanding, act up to the 
the Established Church. The Dissenters re- principle of exclusion, and make specious cx- 
niain Dissenters, because they use not the Li- cuses for their conduct. lie thought he had 
turgy; and Churchmen will become Dissenters, shewn their loidships that the arguments ad- 
if they likewise neglect to use it with the people, duced to perpetuate them, with respect to the 
Have the peisons to whom Bibles are gratui- Catholics, weie not founded in truth — and it was 
tously distributed either the leisuie, or theincli- not, he hoped, necessary for him to say more, 
nation, or the ability, to weigh the arguments to induce them to go into a Committee.— 
for religious opinions ? Do they possess the He should, therefore, only move, “ That this 
knowledge and the judgment which are neces- House do lesolve itself into a Committee of the 

sary to direct men in the choice of their reli- whole House, to consider the petitions of his 

gion ? Must they not learn it, therefore, from Majesty's Roman Catholic subjects.'' 

uie instructors? and can there be a better The Bishop of Llandaff (in a maiden speech) 

instiuctor, in the opinion of Churchmen, observed, that having been unaccustomed to 
than the Book of Common Prayer ?" After trespass on the attention of so august an as- 
this declaration, he (Lord D.) thought his sembly, and being conscious of his inability to 
unfortunate Catholic countrymen would stand do justice to a subject of such magnitude, he 
acquitted of being singular in wishing not to felt considerable difficulty in rising to address 
have the Bible disseminated without a commen- their lordships. But, as die question had been so 
tary. The Pope declared, that the Bible should repeatedly discussed in that House, he would not 
not go forth, unattended by the general practice detain thrm by following the noble mover thi ough 
ofthe Church, and the opinion of the Father of the greai variety of matter whicli he had m- 
the Church. In the same way, some of the head tioduced. lie should, theiefore, merely state 
members of our own Church, held, that the the reasons which induced him to dissent from 
Bible ought not to go out unaccompanied with a proposition which had been so respectably 
the Book of Common Piayei. He thought, supported. Were this a question merely of re- 
therefbre, that the Catholics' were acquitted of ligious liberty he would join most sincerely with 
this part of the indictment.— The last argument the noble earl ; but the fleet loin of religious opi- 
of all was, that if we admitied the Catholics to nion remained untouched in whatever way the 
additional privileges, though we might admi- present question might be decided. The Ca- 
nister tile most solemn oaths to them, they tholic enjoyed as full liberty in the profession of 
would not scruple to break them. So that, if , his faith as the membei of riie Established 
they took the only means in their power to Church. Their lordships, thei efore, in consi- 
anmhilate our fears, they weie not to be be- deling the present question, had not to concern 
lieved. A Catholic, theiefore, who took an oath, themselves with religious liberty merely, but 
purging him of every objection, in order that also with political power. He surely should 
we might grant him fartl^i privileges, was to be not incur the chaige of intolerance or inhumanity 
disbelieved, and the indictment, as ^ might be for making this statement ; for the question was 
called, against him, was still to remain in force, so mixed, that its parts could not be considered 
—A most extraordinary attempt had been made without a reference to each other. If, for in- 
in another place to give an erroneous application [ stance, it was a political question only, then 
of the opinion of a person who had always been j why was the discussion of religious opinions 
distinguished for bis support of the Catholic [ constantly introduced into it ? It was of little 
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consequence, with a view to religious liberty, to 
inquire whether the decisions of the Council of 
Trent agreed with the 39 Articles, qr whether 
the doctrine of transubstantiatiod were true or 
false. Let the Pope answer for refusing to the 
laity the free use of the Bible. These were 
questions with which, in a political point of 
view, their lordships had nothing to do ; and 
it might well be said, if the Catholics hold no 
other opinions, why should they be excluded 
from die highest offices in the State ? If there be 
no delinquency, why is the sentence of inadmis- 
sibility pronounced against them ? With all this 
he most cordially agreed. In shoj t, he was per- 
fectly willing to let the question of admissibility 
be decided by the civil question. lie Lad lis- 
tened with gi eat attention to all that had been 
ui ged by the noble earl; and he wasicadyto 
admit, what w: s most favourable* to the peti- 
tioner s, that civil eligibility to office ought to 
dept nd upon civil capacily and w 01 th. But be- 
fore thoir lordships came to ? decision on the 
claims of the petitioners, they must inquire 
whether there might not be some religious tenets, 
the holding of which might render a man better 
qualified 10 seive the State than one who did 
not hold them. Let it then be asked, what was 
the nature of the civil capacity required by our 
Constitution ? The allegiance of a member of 
the Established Church was complete, both in 
a religious and a civil point of view. The civil 
allegiance of a Protestant dissenter, though not 
equ.dly complete, was not bubji ct to so disquali- 
fying a deduction as that of a Roman Catholic. 
Ir Protestant dissenteis refused to acknowledge 
the Sovereign as the head of their chuich ; or if 
they had any other head, that head was not a 
foreigner, or a person who had no common in- 
terest with the Government of the country; 
but, notwithstanding this anomaly, it was said 
that the obedience given to the Pope was purtl} 
spiritual, and never inteifeied with tnnnoial 
government. Here he must lenraik, that in u- 
hgious opinions it was not always easy to dis- 
tinguish what was temporal and what civil. 
Theii loidships, therefore, could not decide this 
question without taking leligion into account. 
They, in fact, knew, that on many points con- 
nect! dwirir this question the petitioners them- 
sdves entertained doubts as to whether they 
involved civil or religious obligations. Now to 
whom had the Catholics to apply to solve their 
doubts? To that very power which was essen- 
tially ii i econcilable with the temporal power of 
theii own Government ; for if the decisions of 
that power should be inconsistent with their 
civil duties, was it not to be apprehended that 
the latter would yield to the former ? The com- 
mands of conscience would always have a most 
powerful influence, and persons bound by the 
obligations of such opinions as those held by 
Roman Catholics must of necessity, by acknow- 
ledging a foreign head, be exposed to be acted 
upon by fozeign intrigue. It would perhaps be 
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1 said, that these views were mconapteottvith the 
enlightened policy of modern times $ but what 
was commonly called 4 enlightened policy was 
not always a wise and good policy.' fife might 
be referred to France, and be told, that there 
Protestants are admitted to a participation of 
equal political rights with the Roman Catholic6j 
but he must observe, that the case was very dif- 
ferent between the admission of Protestants to 
political power in a State where the Church of 
Rome formed the dominant religion, and the' 
admission of Roman Catholics to the like privi- 
lege under a Protestant Government. The Pro- 
testant owed no allegiance but to the Govern- 
ment of his country : not so the Catholic. He 
avowedly' owes allegiance to a foreign prince, 
whose views are hostile to the system of policy 
by which the domestic prince reigns. If the 
petitioner who now applied to be placed on an 
equal footing of eligibility with Protestants, 
could "ive an equal pledge of allegiance, let 
their claim be admitted ; but if their Veligious 
opinions prevented them from giving the same 
perfect and complete allegiance, then they were 
not equal in point of civil capacity and worth, 
and consequently ought not to be regal ded as 
equally admissible to offices of trust, or to seats 
in the councils of the nation. He did not mean 
to say that Roman Catholics were bad subjects; 
all that he infant to contend for was, that, poli- 
tically speaking, they were not so good as Pro- 
testants. lie was ready to acknowledge their 
honoui and integrity as individuals; many of 
them were entitled to his highest respect ; but 
the allegiance which they owed to a foreign 
prince counteracted that wnich was due to their 
own sovereign, and rendered them less fit to’be 
admitted to offices of trust in a Protestant coun- 
try than those who professed the established re- 
ligion. After hav ing stated these general princi- 
ples, it was haidly necessary for him to enter 
into details. He would, however, say a few 
words on the subject of domestic nomination. 
In his opinion, it was not material whether the 
election of bishops was accomplished by a 
chapter or entijely bv bishops. It was well 
know n that a chapter may obey a precept with- 
out having any choice: still, however, foreign 
interference was to be apprehended. In Ire- 
land, it ♦ lie had been told, the custom was for the 
coadjutor to be recommended to the vacant see, 
and for the Pope to confirm. (Here the Earl of 
Donoughmore rose to explain, which produced 
a general call to Order.) It was true, the Ro- 
mish bishop, when elected and confirmed by 
the Pope, still owed allegiance to the King; but 
if their lordships would judge of the value of 
that all' giancc, they should read the oath which 
such bishop took to the Pope on his consecra- 
tion, and consider how the one allegiance waa 
affected by the other. He most solemnly con- 
jured their lordships not to agree to die admis- 
sion of foreign influence into the political con- 
cerns of this State. If that influence were once 
O o 
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admitted, it would produce a change in the prin- 
ciples of our Protestant Constitution! the conse- 
quences of which could not be foreseen. 

The Bishop of Norwich then rose, and ad- 
dressed the House as follows : — “ My Lords, the 
appointment of the learned prelate to the last 
vacant See, gave great satisfaction to every 
friend of literature and of religion, and to no 
one more than to myself. I cannot, however, 
allow, either my personal regard for him, or 
the real respect which I have tor his abilities, to 
hinder me from expressing, in tfiis public man- 
ner, the deep regret which I feel at the misap- 
plication of those abilities, in support of a pro- 
scription, the most unjust, the most unwise, 
the most cruel, and, in point of duration, the 
longest,, which is to be met with in the history 
of the world — a proscription, my lords, which 
excludes between four and five millions of meri- 
torious and loyal subjects from their civil pri- 
vileges; thougn they have given to the Govern- 
ment under which they live, the most unequivocal 
proofs of their allegiance: proofs, admitted to be 
unequivocal by the very Government which con- 
tinues their exclusion ; and can therefore con- 
tinue it, solely on account of their conscientious 
adherence to the innocent religious opinions of 
tljeir forefatheis. I say, my fords, innocent reli- 
gious opinions (though, in our judgment, eno- 
qeous), which were impressed upon their minds, 
ip early youth, both by precept and by example. 
In this intolerant country, (for so it has lutelv be- 
come) I shall probably be censured for using the 

g hrasc, innocent religious opinions ; but I should 
ope still, that the religious opinions of a Fene- 
lon and a Pascal ; the religious opinions of some 
of the most polished nations on the Continent; 
apd of several highly respectable noblemen and 
gentlemen of this country, with whom we are 
m the habit of mixing every day, in friendly in- 
tei course: men, who possess natural under- 
standings as clear, intellectual improvements as 
considerable, and moral characters as iire- 
ptoachable as the best of us : 1 snould hope, I 
sfiy, that the religious opinions of such men, 
ipay be deemed innocent, without giving just 
cause of offence, to any well informed, any libe- 
ral, or any candid mind. Independently of this 
consideration# I have the sanction of ;he Legis- 
lature itself, fpr making use of the pl?ra , inno- 
cent religious opinions. In different acts of 
Parliament whiph h^ve passed during the pre- 
sent reign iq Ireland, the religious tenets of the 
Catholics are vindicated from the imputation of 
heipg either pernicious or unsocial ; (these are, I 
* jlieve, the woids that are used) and it is added, 
tfci. when they have taken a Certain oath, and 
ijftd? a certain declaration, they shall be con- 
sidered a# good and loyal subjects, and fit to 
sprve his Majesty. This oath, mf lords, they 
h^ve taken, and thpy have made this declaration ; 

I therefore again say, that they are excluded from 
their civil pjivilpgea, solely op account of their 
innocent religious opipiom. Upon whet ground* 
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then, does my learned friend rest his defence of 
a system, which, in defiance of reason and of 
experience, and of the general practice of other 
countries, makes religious opinions, and not 
civil conduct, the qualification for civil offices ? 
a system, which is reprobated abroad by every 
statesman, on account of its impolicy, as we 
were last year informed by a noble earl (Aber- 
deen) on this side of the House, who is a very 
competent judge ; and is most unquestionably 
disapproved of at home, by every consistent 
fi iend to civil and religious liberty. My learned 
friend, if I understood him rightly, asserts, that 
an individual who objects to our ecclesiastical 
establishment, cannot be so good a subject, as 
he who approves both of that, and of our civil 
constitution also. To this argument, it appears 
to me a sufficient answer to say, Cross the Tweed, 
or take a voyage to Canada, the Roman Catho- 
lic inhabitants of which province, not many 
yeai s since, gave more than common proofs of 
their loyalty. I beg your lordships’ pardon for 
intruding upon your patience ; but it is probably 
the last time I snail ever trouble you, upon this, 
or upon any other occasion; and perhaps, 1 
ought not to do it now, for the question is not 
of a religious, but of a political nature : it is not, 
whether this 01 that system of religious doc- 
trines be the most scriptural, or this or that 
form of Ecclesiastical Government be the most 
pel feet ; but whether the Union of Ireland with 
Great Britain shall be nominal or real : whether 
it shall be a substantial consolidation of resources, 
of talents, of interests, and of affection ; ora meie 
empty delusive title : and whether the loyal, the 
generous, and the affectionate inhabitants of that 
unfortunate counti y, shall in future be the fiimest 
bulwai k of youi Empire, or the burthen and the 
vexation of it. This, my lords, is a question, 
not for divines, not for lawyers, not for young 
and presumptuous politicians, but for sober ex- 
perienced statesmen to decide ; and to them I 
very willingly leave it, requesting only your lord- 
ships’ permission to make a few buef lemarks 
upon a subject, somewhat more within my own 
province; I mean the domestic nomination to 
the Catholic bishoprics of Ii eland. Anxious to 
meet, not only tne reasonable objections, but 
even the allowable prejudices of their fellow sub- 
jects aqd fellow Christians of the Established 
Church ; the Catholics of Ireland bring forward 
a proposal, which proves at least a strong de- 
sire on their part to adopt some conciliatory 
adjustment, which may be satisfactory to you, 
and not incompatible with the doctrines of their 
religion, or essentially injurious to its discipline. 
Suqh a desire demands most assuredly from us 
a corresponding spirit of moderation. The Ca- 
tholics conclude, and I suppose justly, that the 
two great objects which the Legislature has in 
view, are, in the first place, to ascertain the 
character for loyalty, ana a peaceable disposition* 
of the individual who may be nominated to a 
bishopric, when any vacancy occurs; and in. 
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the next place, to prevent, as far as possible, all 
foreign interference. The plan suggested by 
the petitioners seems calculated to answer these 
two purposes with' sufficient effect. I do not, 
however, mean to weary your lordships’ atten- 
tion, by entering upon tne discussion of so com- 
plicated, and in its different bearings, so extensive 
a subject, especially as it has always appeared 
to me, that there is no occasion whatever for | 
departing from the present mode of electing 
Catholic Bishops in It eland; and still less for 
accompanying an extension of civil privileges 
with additional ecclesi istical restrictions, of such 
a nature, as in the judgment of one of the parties 
concerned, will matei tally lessen, if not entirely 
destroy the value of any indulgence which may 
be granted. In common life, we should think 
a man managed vet y ill, who granted a favour with 
so bad a grace, as to confer no obligation upon 
the person who received it ; and in matters of a 
public natuie, the case is still stiongcr. We 
all know that Roman Catholics, in the various 
relations of life, have proved themselves as 
\\ 01 thy members of society, and as good sub- 
jects, as Piotestants. Ceitain offices have al- 
ieady been laid open to them ; and thus the 
question of their admissibility has been irre- 
vocably decided. With respect to the Ca- 
tholic Bishops, it would be difficult to point 
out any body of men, who have displayed more 
loyalty, upon all occasions, or who have more 
earnestly endeavouicd to impress upon the minds 
of the lower oideis of society, the important 
duty of civil obedience. Read, their “ Pastoral 
Charges;” thiough every page of those excel- 
lent publications, the genuine spirit of Christian 
chat ity is diffused ; and the beneficial effects of 
their exertions have been acknowledged, in more 
instances than one, by the Government of Ire- 
land. Nor are'the Catholic priests of Ireland 
less remarkable for the cxemplaiy dischaige of 
their ministerial functions. I speak, my lords, 
of what 1 have repeatedly seen and known. Is 
infancy to be instructed— is youth to be admo- 
nished— is old age to be comforted — are the 
consolations of religion to be administered to a j 
dying peasant, in his last moments — the priest, 
however inconvenient to him, is always at his 
post. He traverses a wide and dreary bog, in 
the midst of the darkest night, and of the most 
tempestuous weather — 

ie No (Iannis fright liim, and no labours tiro 

and for all this laudable performance of pro- 
fessional duty, he receives nothing which de- 
serves the name of a compensation m die present 
life. It is, my lords, with heartfelt satisfaction, 
that I go out of my way to bear my humble 
testimony in favour of men whose merits are 
very much underrated, and who are but too fre- 
quently neglected by those, who, from worldly 
motives, should pay them attention ; were it 
only on account of the influence, which they 
deservedly have over the minds of their nume* 
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rous congregations • an influence, which, if pro- 
perly directed, would prove incalculably useful 
to the Government of Aeland; an influence, to 
which we are, at this moment, in great mea- 
sure indebted for the calm resignation with which 
thousands of miserable wretches bear up against 
an almost total want of food, of clothes, and of 
fire. Such being the character and conduct of 
these excellent Ministers of the Gospel, where, 
I again ask, is the expediency of making any 
alteration in their ecclesiastical discipline ; acU 
mitting for a moment, the right of a civil go- 
vernment to interfere in the ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline, or doctrine, of individuals, dissenting 
from the Established Church, but maintaining 
no doctrines, either subveisive of morality, or 
injurious to the welfare of the State, a right, 
which I was taught in early life to call in ques- 
tion, by two of the greatest masteis of reason 
whom this or any other country ever produced 
— I mean Locke and Hoadley ? It is not, how- 
ever, my intention to abuse your lordships’ in- 
dulgence by engaging in abstract disquisitions. 

I shall therefore add only one observation, in an- 
swer to those who may say, and say most truly, 
that it is indispensably necessary that we should 
have ample security for our own civil and ecclesi- 
astical establishment. Nothing, my lords, can 
be more incontrovertible than this position— no- 
thing more just than the principle on which it 
rests ; but surely it is a principle which ought 
to be applied with some reference to a reasonable 
apprehension of danger. It is not every idle 
fear — every mean and narrow suggestion Or bigo- 
try— every injurious suspicion — every ill-ground- 
ed jealousy, which can justify the exclusion of 
five millions of loyal civil subjects from their 
civil privileges. Shew me, said a very able, a 
very eloquent, and a very honest patriot, in 
.mother place — shew me a real danger, and you 
shall have any security you desire. This 
challenge, my lords, never has been accepted, 
and, though no prophet, I dare venture to fore- 
tell, never will. With a man who can seriously 
persuade himself that the admission of six re- 
spectable noblemen into this House, and of not 
twenty-six into the other House of Parliament, 
would undermine the fabric of our incomparable 
Constitution, it is impossible to reason ; there 
must be something more than reason at the bot- 
tom of his objections. In- truth, he who now 
talks of danger from Popery, would, (as Dr. 
Johnson obseived) have cried out fire in the 
deluge. I shall detain your lordships no longer. 
You have it still in your power, by acceding 
to the prayer of the petitioners for civil privi- 
leges unaccompanied by Vetoism, to tranquillize 
one third part of your population ; and to gratify 
exceedingly another third jpart, consisting of 
Protestant dissenters, and of many, very many,, 
members of the Established Church ; but may I 
be permitted to add, that no time is to be lost. 
The Catholics of Ireland, and of England also, 
haye. for more than a century, displayed a mo- 

f n n 9 . 
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deration, a forbearance, a meek endurance of ill, 
which would have done credit to any of the 
primitive martyrs ; but it is not reasonable to ex- 
pect, that they will always continue equally pa- 
tient and submissive ; nor, perhaps, is it even to 
be wished that they should do so : for there is 
a degree of insult and oppression, which not 
only justifies resistance, but which makes non- 
resistance a tame, passive, criminal servility, 
unworthy of freemen, and dangerous in a free 
state ; for slaves have ever been, and must always 
be, dangerous subjects. Whether the wrongs of 
injured Ireland have reached this degree, I shall 
not presume to determine ; but, sure I am, that 
there is very little of human policy, and still less of 
Christian cnarity, in suffering them to approach 
it so nearly.” 

The Bishop of Os sort/ rose next, and spoke 
to the following effect : — “ My Lords, 1 feel my- 
self imperiously called upon by my duty to my 
Hing, my duty to my count! y, and my duty to 
that most pure and reformed Church, of which 
I am one of the palates, not to give a silent 
vote upon this momentous subject. Nothing 
could exceed my astonishment at hearing my 
right rev. friend (the Bishop of Norwich) find 
fault with the excellent speech of the learned 
prelate (Bishop of Llandaff ) who preceded him. 
Little did I expect to have heard any of die 
light rev. prelates on this bench receive some- 
thing like a reprimand for defending that eccle- 
siastical establishment, and that Protestant reli- 
gion, which we all, at our consecrations, huve 
sworn to defend. Far, very far, indeed, be it 
from me, to presume to compare myself with 
my right rev. friend in learning— but, my loi els, 
in memory, I may, I trust, without piesumption, 
in some points compare myself with him ; and 
if my memory doe3 not greatly deceive me, Mr. 
Locke has asserted the very icverse of what my 
right rev. friend has declared him to have done. 
My lords, I think, Mr. Locke, in his fist letter 
on Toleration, has made use of almost these 
very words, “ I will not grant wven toleration 
to tnc Roman Catholics, because they will not 
grant toleration to any other sect.” I am almost 
certain that this is the spirit of the gi eat philo- 
sopher, if they be not his very words. If then, 
my lords, this great man would not ipvnt to- 
leration (which God foibid that I shou'd refuse) 
to the Roman Catholics, how can we suppose, 
for a moment, that he would grant them the ; 
power of sitting within the walls of Parliament ? 
No, Mr. Locke never entertained such an ab- 
surd idea. He well knew that England was, 
and must be governed by a Protestant King, and 
that she ought to be governed by a Protestant 
Ministry, and by a ProtestantJPariiament. My < 
lords, the right i ev. pri late, at the latter end of his < 
speech, uttered a sentiment which d am certain i 
was heard by every noble lord with pain. From I 
my long knowledge of my learned friend, and from < 
my acquaintance with the goodners of his heart, j 
and the suavity of his manners, I could not have i 
believed that such a monstrous doctrine could < 
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have escaped his lips! It must, my lords, have 
been produced by the heat of debate — for that 
right reverend prelate knows too yvell that it 
isdiis duty, as well as that of all the prelates on 
this bench, to inculcate “ submission to every 
ordinance of man, for the Lord’s sake.” I am 
confident that nothing but the heat of debate 
could have led him to declare, that there was 
a point at which non-resistance, on the part of 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland, would cease to 
be a virtue. I have no doubt but my learned 
friend will qualify this unconstitutional and irre- 
ligious doctrine. How widely different is it, 
my lords, from that sound and truly constitu- 
tional doctrine, held by a noble cai I opposite, 
(Eail Grey) in his most luminous speech the 
other night. The noble earl declared, “ that it 
was for your lordships, and the other House of 
Parliament, to legislate ; and for the people to 
obey.” The noble earl, who introduced the 
Catholic petitions into this House, has told your 
loidships, that very inflammatory and wicked 
publications have been sent to the houses, and 
thrust into the hands of almost every member of 
each House of Pailiament. For my own part, 
I can assure the noble eail, that my opinion has 
not been biassed by any such publications ; for 
I have never seen them, nor have I heaid of 
them before. I am, therefore, inclined to think 
that the noble earl may rest satisfied that those 
little pamphlets have been very harmless. The 
noble earl has told your lordships, that although 
lie was once an advocate for the veto, he was 
now convinced that it was a measure which 
would never be acceded to by the Roman Ca- 
tholic hierarchy — and, even if it were, the noble 
earl has been pleased to say, that from the fre- 
quent absence uf the lhvt Sccictaiy in England, 
the matter would posribly be Lft to a thiid or 
fourth clei k in the Ciotle of Dublin. Fears have 
been expressed by the noble call, of some great 
parliamentary influence appointing the Roman 
Catholic bishops. I confess, my loids, I see no 
great p obability of either of these events occur- 
ring. 1 have never scon any nobleman who has 
exercised the high station of Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, who would so scandalously neglect his 
duty as to leave a matter of such moment to a 
thiid or »uith clerk — and I am pcifciily con- 
vinced, that neither of the noble lords imme- 
diately behind the noble carl would have so 
grossly misconducted themselves : and although 
I differ from those noble pei jonages in politics, 

I entertain much too high an opinion of them to 
imagine them capable of being guilty of such a 
dereliction of duty. The noble earl has told 
your lordships that a plan has, at length, been 
devised which will remove all difficulties, and 
enable vour lordships, in a committee, to frame 
such a till as, whilst it shall give ample security 
to the Protestant, will open the door of the 
Constitution to die Catholic. If it be so— it is, 
indeed, a very important discovery, and well 
woithy of your lordships’ most serious consi- 
deration. Let us, then, calmly and dispassioh- 
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ately consider what this scheme is. The noble 
carl has been obliged, at last, to confess that 
this mighty talisman is nothing more nor less 
than domestic nomination. Why, my lords, 
the noble earl knows, that the Protestants have 
enjoyed this most invaluable blessing for many, 
many years. This boasted seeuiity has been 
granted by the Roman Catholics for ages — be- 
cause for a very great length of time, indeed, have 
the Roman Catholic bishops been nominated in 
no other way. As I wish as much as I possibly 
can, to prove to your lordships the almost ulter 
impossibility of coming to a right understanding 
with the Irish Roman Catholic ecclesiastical body, 
who differ as much from tluir own opinions de- 
clared and published by their authoiity, as they 
do from me, I shall be obliged to read many 
documents to you on this subject, as well as on 
their difference of opinion with M. Quarantotti 
and the learned bishops and doctors of Rome : 
and I can assure your lordships, that 1 will quote 
them fairly, and “ set down nought in malice.” 
I will now, my lords, shew you that the veto 
was by no means considered by the Roman Ca- 
tholic pi elates of Ireland, assembled in Dublin 
on the 17th, lath, and 19th days of January, 
1 70!), as contrary to their religion, or as leading 
them into the heavy guilt of schism ; nor had 
those titular bishops, at that period, any objec- 
tion to receive through his Majesty's Govern- 
ment, a provision for the Roman Catholic clergy 
of Ireland. At a meeting of those prelates, held 
to dehbeiate on a proposal from Government of 
an independent provision for the Roman Ca- 
tholic cleigy, under ceitain leg illations, not 
incompatible with their doctiinis, discipline, 
or just inilut nee — it was admitted, “that a pro- 
vision thiough Government fur the Roman Ca- 
tholic clergy of the kingdom, competent and 
secured, ought to be thankfully accepted.” — 
The noble eail Iris just now told us, that the 
Roman Catholic cleigv a: k for no remuneration, 
and wish foi no stipend except what their flocks 
think proper volunt u ily to give them. I must 
beg leave here, my loids, to observe, that I be- 
lieve it will be found, that for every office per- 
formed by a palish piiest, there is a regular 
fixed price, which the individual (however poor) 
must pay, if he or she will have the assistance of 
the parish priest. Hut we will return to the re- 
solutions of the titular bishops. 1 hey continue 
to state, “That in the appointment of the pre- 
lates of the Roman Catholic religion to vacant 
sees in the kingdom, such interference of Govern- 
ment as may enable it to be satisfied of the 
loyalty of the person appointed, is just and 
ought to be agreed to.” Now, my lords, these 
very same Roman Catholic prelates have lately 
told the clergy and the people of Ireland, that 
they could not consent to the veto without 
being guilty of schism, and that any interfe- 
rence whatever on the part of the Protestant 
Government of the country, is contrary to the 
doctiines of their religion, so that your lord- 
ships may perceive they say one thing to day, 
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and unsay it to-morrow. I will leave your lord- 
ships to determine how you would act in pri- 
vate life with individuals who conducted them- 
selves in this manner. I am inclined to think, 
your lordships would have no dealings with 
them. The resolutions of the above date con- 
clude thus: — “Agreeably to the discipline of 
the Roman Catholic Church, these regulations 
can have no effect without the sanction of the 
Holy Sec, which sanction the Roman Catholics 
of tnis kingdom shall, as soon as may be, use 
their cndeavouis to procure.” The noble earl 
will be so good as to remember that even in this 
treaty (if it may be so called) the foreign influ- 
ence has the sole power: the prelates are the 
members, the sovereign pontiff is the head, and 
recognized as such in the treaty with their so- 
vereign lord the King, and his Parliament.— 
The document I have just referred to, my lords, 
was signed by two of the titular archbishops, 
and seveial of their suffragans. Of the other 
security which has been proposed, the veto, 
your lordships are aware, that the Catholic Irish 
prelates differed most decidedly in opinion with 
the bishops and learned divines assembled at 
Rome; the former declared, that the Relief 
Bill “ was utterly incompatible with the disci- 
pline of the Rom.tn Catholic Church, and with 
the fice exercise of their religion ;” they said, 
that without incun ing the heavy guilt of schism, 
they could not accede to such regulations, nor 
could they dissemble their dismay and consterna- 
tion at the consequences which such regulations, 
if enforced, must necessarily produce?' — IIow, 
my loi ds, can you treat with such persons with 
any piospect of coming to a fair and equita- 
ble arrangement ? By an extract from the 
rescript of his Eminence Quarantotti, we learn 
that, “ in a full council of bishops and divines, 
after having read the letters from Dr. Poynter 
and from Dr. Tioy, (the titular Archbishop of 
Dublin,) and the matter being duly considered 
in a meeting convened for the express purpose ; 
it was decieed, that the Catholics should receive 
with gratitude the law which was proposed for 
their emancipation.” — Here is a difference in- 
deed between these learned doctors! Those of 
Ii eland knew very well, that the bill was neither 
incompatible with the di- ipline of their Church, 
nor would it have invoked them in the heavy 
guilt of schism. But it seems they had an in- 
surmountable objection to any measure tending 
to give the slightest security to the Protestant 
Church. To escape out of the dilemma in 
which they were involved with the council at 
Rome, they called a meeting of all the Romish 
parish priests and*clergymen of the Archdiocese 
of Dublin, and I will read to your lordships their 
three first Resolutions, which are well deserving 
of notice: — “That we consider the rescript 
of M. Quarantotti as not obligatory ; particu- 
larly as it wants those authoritative marks, 
whereby the mandates of the Holy See are 
known and recognized, especially the signature 
of the Pope.”- — “ That we consider the 
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granting to Government any power direct, or in- 
direct, with regard to the appointment and 
nomination of the Catholic Bishops of Ireland, 
at all times inexpedient.” “ That circum- 

stanced as we arc in this country, we consider the 

f ronting such a power not only as inexpedient, 
ut highly detrimental to the best and dearest 
interests of religion ; and pregnant with incalcu- 
lable mischief t6 the cause of catholicity in Ire- 
land.” Here appears the tiuth : and the real 

cause of their opposition to any interfeiencc on 
the part of the King’s Government, icspccting 
the appointment of Catholic bishops, is now de- 
clared ; “ It would be pregnant with incalculable 
mischief to the cause of catholicity in Ireland 1 
in other words, it might impede their plans for 
the subversion of the Protestant establishment, 
and the erection of Popery in its place. I must 
beg leave to trouble your lordships with a state- 
ment which appeared in the Catholic official 
paper of that period, the Dublin Evening Post 
of Tuesday, May loth, 1814 , soon after the re- 
ceipt of the rescript from Rome, exhorting them 

to receive the bill gratefully. “ On Saturday 

many pathetic admonitions against the Papal 
rescript were pronounced from the different 
altars of this city. This (continues the state- 
ment) is a glorious instance of the liberty of the 
Irish Church, and an answer to all those who 
were in the habit of accusing Catholics of a sub- 
serviency of spirit, and a blind obedience to the 
decrees of the Vatican. The clergymen exhort- 
ed their flocks to be patient— to remain tranquil 
under so severe a visitation ; but to be prepared, 
if necessary, to sacrifice their lives, rather than 
surrender the freedom of their Church to Prelate 
or Pope. The exhortations were heard with 
deep emotions of indignation, and it was easy 
to see that the resistance will be universal.” — 
Here, my lords, is a true but very melancholy 
picture of the real state of Ireland. Your lord- 
ships may exercise your legislative right of enact- 
ing laws: you may pass a bill !») which you 
may flatter yoursehes the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland would be greatly benefited; it may 
reqeive the fiat of the Bisnop of Rome and the 
conclave of Cardinals — and yet the Irish prelates 
and priests may be of a very different opinion, 
and may tell your lordships, and the other 
House of Parliament, that although you imagin- 
ed you were conferring a favour, you were en- 
tailing upon them a curse. You may be told 
(as resolutions from the Roman Catholics of 
Kilkenny have declared) that any bill of which 
the veto forms a part, is “ a penal Jaw, and a 
persecution, which, if persisted in, would shake 
the British Empire to its foundation.” So say 
the Roman Catholic Clergy of the diocese of 
Ossory, I, the Protestant Bishop of that dio- 
cese, must take the liberty of declaring to your 
lordships (and I believe I might say that my 
clergy would unanimously agree with me in the 
opinion), that if you ever admit persons profess- 
ing the Roman Catholic religion into the 
Houses of Parliament you will endanger the 
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throne of your Sovereign and his illustrious 
family ; you will endanger the Protestant estab- 
lishment in England, as well as in Ireland ; for 
nothing can be more erroneous than to suppose 
that the one may be ovei thrown, and the other 
continue in safety : or that there is not a moot 
intimate connexion between the Altar and the 
Throne — they must stand or fall altogether. By 
acceding to the claims of the Roman Catholics, 
you will, in my humble opinion, endanger the 
existence of the British connexion in Ireland. — 
I shall doubtless be told by the noble loids on 
the other side, that the petitionei s have offered 
to bind themselves by the most solemn o iths (in 
which the clergy and laity had concuired) to 
suppoit our Protestant establishment. What, 
my lords, the Catholic clergy swearing to sup- 
port the Piotcstant establishment! On this 
point I must confess my want of faith — “ Credat 
Judit'us A fella; baud ego mv weak under- 

standing is unable to comprehend how they can 
do this, and adhere to the tenets of their catechism 
of Trent, which contains this very remarkable 
passage — “ The woids of the pastors of the 
Church, are to be leceived as the word of God.” 
I must now read an extract from a pamphlet at- 
tributed to a right hon. and eXcdted character, 
(the Right Hon. Charles Abbot) who for a series 
of years has filled, with equal honour to himself, 
ana advantage to the public, one of the most 
distinguished situations in the State, upon the 
subject of oaths. It bears date May 14 , 1813 . 
“As to oaths, 1 do not think they arc to be 
undervalued ; but they cannot be accepted with- 
out some discrimination. That they are not to 
be entirely relied upon, is appaient, by the very 
conduct of the friends of the bill, and by the 
necessity they have felt, of superadding regula- 
tions to enforce the same purposes. We must 
also bear in mind by whom these oaths are to be 
interpreted, and how they have been interpret- 
ed. Noi can we shut our eyes against the noto- 
rious fact, that the sovereign pontiff, not in 
ancient times, but so lately as the year 1809 , by 
a solemn instruction to the prelates of hie 
Church, has commanded them to distinguish 
between the passive oaths which may be taken, 
and the a.'ive oaths which may not be taken, 
by the Roman Catholics of any heretical state ; 
and has declared, that all oaths taken to the 
prejudice of the Church, are null and void : nor 
are these doctrines to be found only in Italy : it 
is well known that in London also, and within 
the last eight and forty houis, distinctions of 
the same sort have been promulgated, in the 
name and by the authority of a leading prelate 
of the Roman Catholic Church, and circulated 
throughout this metropolis.” Most happy do 
I consider myself in having my opinion backed 
by such high authority. — To convince your 
lordships how extremely absurd it is to imagine, 
for a moment, that any oath which may be 
taken by any Roman Catholic prelate or priest 
will give security to the Protestant establish- 
ment ; I will read you an extract from Ml* Qua- 
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rantotri’s famous letter to Dr. Poynter, dated 
16th February, 1014, by whidi the melancholy 
fact will evidently appear, that although they 
(priest or bishop) may take the oath, a foreign 
influence will put whatever construction on it 
may best suit the interest, not of the Protestant, 
but of the Romish Church. “ In case the bill 
be already passed, containing the same words,” 
(this, my lord, alludes to the oath tohich was 
inserted in the Relief Bill,) “ or that nothing in 
it is allowed to be altered, let the clergy ac- 
quiesce, and it will be sufficient for them "to de- 
clare, that this, and this only, is the sense in 
which they have sworn to it ; so that nothing 
in the oath may be adverse to orthodox doc- 
trine, and that this protest may be generally 
known, and be for an example to posterity, this 
construction of it shall be publicly recorded.” — 
Here, my lords, is an ex post facto interpretation 
of an oath, commanded by a foreign authority. 
How then is it possible to rely on the faith of 
persons professing such principles ? As I can. 
not find words sufficiently strong to express my 
abhorrence of such douoIe-deaJing, I shall be 
silent. Of the present head of the Catholic 
Church, I must now beg leave to s.iy a few 
words. Your lordships must recollect that ho 
was the Pontiff who travelled from Rome to 
Paris to assist at the coronation of (not to crown) 
Napoleon Buonaparte, for the newly declared 
Emperor would riot permit even his holiness 
himself to place the impel ill crown upon his 
head. He took it from the Pope, and placing it 
on his own head, exclaimed w ith a vei y loud 
voice, “ D ieu »1c la don he ; garde qui la louche •” 
The sovereign head of the Catholic Chinch, de- 
clared the new Empeior of the French the eldest 
son of the Church. This child of jacobinism, 
tli is religious Proteus, who even on the very 
giound on Which his Saviour trod, denied his 
Divinity, was nevertheless styled by the Bishop 
of Rome, the eldest son of the Church. Setter 
would it have been for the character of his ho- 
liness, had he laid down his life at the threshold 
of the Vatican. To Pius VI f. are we indebted 
for the re-esfablishment of the Society of the 
Order of the Jesuits in Ireland, a favor no 
doubt conferred upon the subjects of King 
George the Third, for the many signal instances 
of protection shewn to his Holiness by his Ma- 
jesty. It is well worthy of lemark, that Ireland 
and Spain are the only two places where the 
Jesuits have been permitted to establish tllCm- 
selves. Another act of the present Pope was a 
Bull, dated the 29th of June, 1816 , to the Pri- 
mate Archbishop of Poland, in which he calls 
the dispersion of the Bible “ a crafty device, by 
which the very foundations of religion are under- 
mined,” and informs the Archbishop, that he 
has converted the cardinals to consider what 
measures ought to be taken “ in order to remedy 
and abolish the pestilence, as far as possible.” To 
this production Of Pope Pius VII., the members 
'or the Bible Society will doubtless perceive 
ttttiCll toleration. My lords, if your lordships 
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ever consent to admit those into Parliament 
whose spiritual organ thunders out such lan- 
guage as this, you WSI, with your eyes open, 
admit a set of individuals, whose primary obli- 

f ation is “to support the Catholic faith, and 
estroy the Protestant religion that religion, 
my lords, Which every Kirig Of England, at Bit 
coronation, must swear “to the utmost of hit 
power to maintain.” I must beg your lent 
ships’ attention to the force of these words : for 
in the other parts of the oath the Word Utmost 
is not mentioned. I will now read to Vou, itfy 
lords, extracts from the declarations ana soiefhfl 
pledges given by every King of the illufttrioltt 
House or Hanover to Parliament, on their ac- 
cession to the Throne, with the answers of tftfe 
Commons thereto.— (Here the right rev. prelate 
read the extracts, and then proceeded as fol- 
lows Far, very far, be it from me, my lords, 
to presume to deny the omnipotence of Parlia- 
ment. Parliament has, most undoubtedly, a 
right to alter and amend the Constitution of the 
State. It has frequently and wisely done so*— 
but, my lords, if it ever change tne Constitu- 
tion so far as to admit those persons into 
Pailiamcnt, whose spiritual head, or heads, 
derm it no disgrace to put an ex post facto 
interpretation upon a most solemn oath, which 
was supposed to have been inserted into an act 
as a measure of security, it will, I most con- 
scientiously believe, shake the British empire 
to its foundation ; and, my lords, I am at a 
Joss to imagine how any Minister, remember- 
ing the solemn pledge which our beloved So- 
vereign gave to his Parliament, could bring 
himself to advise the Prince Regent, “acting 
in the name and on the behalf of his Majcs- 
ty,” to give the royal assent to any such bill. 
When the noble earl who introduced the 
Roman Catholic petitions into this House, as- 
sured us how much it was the wish of that 
body ip conciliate their Protestant brethren, I 
own, my lords, I was absurd enough to expect 
that an offer would have been made by the 
Pope, and by the Popish clergy and laity of 
Ireland, to grant to his Majesty the same pri- 
vileges as the King of Prussia, or any other 
Protestant sovereign possesses, with regard to 
the appointment of Bishops, fcc. But the 
noble lord was not audio, i7cd to make aflV 
concession. His clients a*.k for Vvcry tfifrig, 
but will yield nothing. My Ibrds,! pertecify 
agree witn Dt. Dromgoole, when he says, “.(hat 
if the Church of England wants securities, *he 
must seek them elsewhere, for the Roman Ca- 
tholics have none to give.” It has been (he 
fashion among the advocates for concession, 
which has been very improperly termed Catho- 
lic Emancipation, to state, that the Roman Ca- 
tholics of Ireland- were a degraded and enslaved 
people. Now, my lords, no statement was effr 
more unfounded in fact than this ; and I derjr 
any noble peer on the other side to pdftfcOtlt 
any Catholic State in Europe, whose subjects 
enjoy more civil liberty, or possess more religi- 
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ous toleration : and some of your lordships will, suffer for not being a member of the Established 
probably, be surprised when I inform you, that Church, unless it could be proved that he main- 
the Roman Catholic Clergy of Ireland, with re- tained opinions injurious to the State. He en- 
ppect to marriages, exercise a power which tered into the same writer’s reasoning upon the 
the Protestant dergy are forbidden by law to subject, to shew that he even carried it farther 
exercise. A Protestant clergyman is subject to than was genet ally supposed, 
certain pains and penalties, if he manus any The Kail of Harrow hi/ said, he could not 
persons whose banns have not fo'en three times give a vote upon this great and often agitated 
published in the churches of their respective question without some explanation. In the 
parishes, or without a licence is shewn him, com se of previous discussions it had often been 
which dispenses with the publication of the his fjte to hear speeches on both sides contain- 
banns. A Roman Catholic clergyman marries ing positions equally untenable, and the present 
his parishioners without any banns, and is liable d.ba*e had afforded a fresh instance of the kind, 
to no penalties. Your lordships are well aware, If any thing could have driven him to give a 
that the great majority of forty-shilling fue- ’.olein a contiaiv direction to that which he 
holders in Ireland are Romanists: and. I trust, inter eled, it would have been a part of the speech 


you will always bear in your remembrance, 
that the minds of the great mass of ludi Roman 
Catholic population are in a state of absolute 
subjugation to the priesthood. If then ^ou le .ve 
the qualification of the voter at the absurd low 
rale of forty shillings, and open the dooi s of the 
Legislature to Catholics, you will find sixty of 
that body out of the one hund'ed Irish members 
s:ated within the walls of the other IJou'.c. And 
let me seriously ask your lordships, whether you 
would wish to see sixty very respcctubl ' Catho- 
lic gentlemen assembled in a committee of the 
House to consider the merits of the bill pro- 
posed for the better regulation of the Pr otestant 
clergy? The Catholic religion, my lords, is 
every where the same — active, busy, and med- 
dling with the political affairs of every state. 
It does not, like the Protestant religion, “study 
to be quiet, and mind its own business but it 
expects the people and the Government to yield 
implicitly to whatever its hierarchy may aeem 
most expedient for its aggrandisement. If proof 
of this were wanting, a very signal instance 
might be found in a kind of pastoial letter 
(signed by the Archbishop of Mechlin, and, I 
believe, by all his suffragans, except two) which 
was thrust under the doors of the shopkeepers 
pf Brussels, a few days prior to the inauguration 
of the King of the Netherlands, m which the 
Catholics were told, that they could not, as 
good Catholics, take an oath of fealty and alle- 
giance to a Protestant prince : and what is still 
more extraordinary, this curious pinduction 
could not be obtained two days after it had 
been so dispersed — although very great pains 
were taken to procure a copy, and much money 
offered for one. My lords, I will proceed no 
further, although much remains to be said. For 
the reasons I have assigned, I must oppose the 
motion of the noble earl: and, I trust, your 
lordships will leoollect, that if* the majority of 
the Irish be Romanists, the majority of the 
people of England and Scotland are Protestants. 

The Bishop of Norwich explained. lie would 
yield to no man in his recollection of the part 
of Mr. Locke’s works to which he had referred: 
and notwithstanding the contradiction he had 
received, he insisted that that great writer laid 
it down as a principle, that no man ought to 


of the right revuvi.d pi elate who spoke last; 
»rd if any thing could have add. d to the con- 
viction to winch he had come, it would have 
been the addicts deliveied by the other right 
reverend pi elate who spoke last but one. The 
foimei (the Bishop of Noiwich), without due 
u flection, had uttered sentiments, which, if 
weighed w Ith the utmost candour, must be held 
to be cxi 1 1 mely dangerous ; as tending to set lip 
a power supeiior to the law, and to inculcate 
notions that might lead to the extremes, not 
only of sedition, but also of rebellion. ( Hear > 
/uar,) On the other hand, the light revel end 
prelate had been equally imprudent in expressing 
his opinions, and liau advanced doctrines to 
which he probably would not adhere on re- 
consideration. The i ight reverend prelate who 
spoke iii st (Bishop of Llandaff) had stated the 
question with great distinctness, and had wisely 
discaided a gieat deal, often formerly found 
in long speeches and large volumes, which 
proceeded upon the principle, that a difference 
of religious opinion alone was a just ground of 
exclusion from civil office. Civil qualifications 
and civil guaids were therefore only contem- 
plated h\ him; but he, unavoidably it should 
seem, mixed them up with religious points, re- 
garding he comparative degree of allegiance to 
be expected from a Protestant and a Catholic. It 
seemed, however, clear, that the allegiance of a 
man who was attached to both Church and 
Suite must be more perfect than that of a man 
who was Oj a contrary religion to that of the 
establishment. The chain that bound the sub- 
ject to his counti y was composed of a variety 
of links ; and wnen one of those links was 
wanting, its strength could rot be so great : 
but the question for a politician, in a case like 
the present, was — whether m the absence of 
that link to make the chain complete, it was 
not sufficiently strong to bind firmly and ef- 
fectually. (Hear, hear.) Even in Catholic coun- 
tries, the civil and religious allegiance were not 
directed to the same individual ; and if the fore- 
oing proposition were not true, it would be no 
ifficult task to prove, by every rule of logic, 
that a Catholic could not be a apod subject to any 
king of any country. It was pofitic as much as pos- 
sible to avoid all differences and disputes between 
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the allegiance to the Sovereign, and the allegi- 
ance to the Pope. History shewed that the con- 
sequences of such discordances, in former times, 
were misery and disorganization. It was but 
fair at piesent to take into consideration the dif- 
ferent circumstances in which the country was 
placed : no nnn would refuse to admit that a 
great distinction prevailed. In the reign of 
Elizabeth the fidelity of the Catholics had been 
put to a sex ere test s the Sovereign was excom- 
municated, and yet how small a portion of the 
difficulties of her reign originated in the active 
disloyalty of the Catholics of her kingdom ? Jn 
the icign of Charles I., who adhered with more 
firmness, or made greater sacrifices, than the 
Roman Catholics ? and even in severer tiials, no 
class had exhibited more exemplary firmness 
and resolution in support of the State under 
which they lixed. In Acts of Parliament they 
had over and over again been declared the loyal 
subjects of the Ci own of England ; and the only 
fair question now to be put was, whether, when 
they had greater inducements to fidelity, they 
would not if possible, more steadily adhere 
to the Government under which they enjoyed 
so many advantages? {Hear, hear.) The 
right reverend prelate (the Bishop of Ossoi y) 
had taken great p linsto shew that the opinions 
of the clergy had perpetually varied : if the ar- 
gument weie good for any thing, it removed 
all objections on the score that their present 
tenets weie adverse to any anangimcnt, be- 
cause it shewed, th.it those tenets might easily 
be alteied, and the disposition of those who 
held them lendered favourable to the measure. 
Such, however, was an unfair line of argument 
.ns applied to any set of men ; and it might be 
employed, not only against Catholics, but Pro- 
testants, and every denomination of Christians. 
Some bloody acts that remained in our statute- 
book not long ago, would have entitled Eng- 
land to the appellation of the most sanguinai y 
and pitiless nation known in the history of the 
world ; and weie the Scotch clergy of the pre- 
sent day to be reviled, because their ancestors of 
the same faith had solemnly declaied at the 
Union, that episcopacy should never be intro- 
duced into their country ? To conciliate, and 
not to iiritate, should be our present object; 
and surely, to bring into employment, for the 
benefit of the State, the talents and the industry 
of so large a portion of the subjects of the Crown, 
was an object worth attaining. The question 
then resolved itself into this point — where did the 
danger exist ? If a satisfactory answer were given 
to it that night, it would be for the first time. 
{Hear.) Foreign allegiance and its consequences 
had been spoken of by a right reverend prelate, 
who had asserted, ana truly, that when foreign 
influence was abandoned, the Catholic became 
not a Roman but an Irish Catholic. Was it pos- 
sible to afford to this objection of allegiance to 
the Pope a more complete answer ? Could any 
thing better be desired, than that four millions 
of subjects should become Irish Catholics? 
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( Hear, hear.) It had been urged, as another 
objection, that if a few Catholics were admitted 
into the army, navy, of parliament, they would 
soon form a dangerous majority; but surely this 
danger was chimerical on all accounts, whether 
the numbers or the motives of the men were 
considered. Assuredly, if they could overthrow 
the State, the Church would be in great danger : 
but was it not demonstrable, that the Protestant 
members now returned by Catholics to Parlia- 
ment were more to be dreaded than as many 
Catholics in their seats ? A Protestant member, 
if he wished to retain his place, would be ob- 
liged to vote as his constituents should dictate-*** 
he had not the possibility of being impartial ; 
while the Catholic would be left to the free ex- 
ercise of his discretion. The impolicy of ex- 
cluding Catholic * from the naval and military ser- 
vices had been so often proved, that it was scarce- 
ly necessary to repeat it ; but he would ask, was 
it prudent to make enemies of those who had 
fought and bled for their country ? Was it just, 
while they exposed themselves in defence of the 
State, to deprive them of the honours due to 
their martial achievements ? Or was it a wise 
system, as applied to the bar, from whence the 
greatest dangers to a Government might arise, 
to give those who were called to it an in- 
centive to discontent ? If the opponents of the 
Catholic claims would declare, that Catholics 
should never be allowed to open their mouths 
for the purpose of speaking, the argument 
would be intelligible ; but they were permitted 
to gain influence, fame, and fortune, and then 
they were told “ thus far shalt thou go and no 
farther they were not to be allowed to ascend 
the Bench, lest the due administration of justice 
should be impeded by their notions upon some 
abstract points, though subject to the censure of 
an enlightened Bar, and the tribunal 6f a public 
equally enlightened. Just so much privilege 
was allowed them as to make them dangerous ; 
while they were excluded from every thing that 
could attach them to their country and to the 
State. {Hear.) The House ought not to forget 
that this question was progressive, and that it 
was impossible for things to remain in their pre- 
sent condition. Was it expedient, he would ask, 
that this discussion should be renewed year after 
year ? and if it was not, were their lordships 
sure that the ground upon which they stood 
was so secure as to extinguish all apprehension 
of danger ? To his judgment it certainly ap- 
peared, that an unaccountable and unreasonable 
division of sentiment between two parts of the 
same empire, situated on different sides of .the 
Channel, never could conduce to the well- 
being or security of the State. He did not think 
it at all necessary, in his view of the subject, to 
enter into any discussion, either of the veto or 
of the plan of domestic nomination. It was for 
Parliament to determine that question ; and if it 
should adopt the measure, to prescribe the ne- 
cessary conditions. (Heart hear.) It would 
then be for the Catholics to 6ay whether they 
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. wool d accept the arrangement so provided, or 
not ; and if they should refuse, Parliament would 
have the satisfaction of having performed its 
duty. Few who then heard him, he was per- 
suaded, were desirous that the law should con- 
tinue as at present, unaltered in any of its parts. 
If the committee were appointed, an inquiry into 
die whole system might be accomplished ; and 
if all the good that in his opinion was desirable 
could not be attained, some concessions might 
be agreed to* and some obnoxious grievances 
removed. If the Catholics should not tiien ob- 
tain the boon, which had been so long in their 
view, they would have the consolation of re- 
flecting that their case had been considered, 
and must receive with gratitude the assurance 
that the Legislature had been actuated by a de- 
sire to yield 'to their claims, if it could have 
been done consistently with the safety of the 
Constitution. With these views he hoped their 
lordships would support the motion for a com- 
mittee, and trust to the investigation which 
would then take place for the best decision of 
what might wisely be surrendered, and of what 
it was essential to withhold. (Hear, hear.) 

The Earl of Liverpool said, he had heard with 
no less satisfaction than the House, the speech 
of his noble friend, marked as it was, not moie 
by that acuteness of mind and force of thought 
which always distinguished him, than by the 
most candid and unexaggerated statement : but 
although he felt thankful to him for his clear ex- 
position of the argument, he was sorry that he 
must differ from him in his conclusions. He 
wished, in the first place, to refer to what he 
considered the real merits, of the question. 
It was, undoubtedly, competent to his noble 
friend to say, in support of a motion for ap- 
pointing a committee to examint this or any 
other subject, that it was not bound to come to 
any certain resolutions, or to recommend any 
specific measures : but he must contend, at the 
same time, that their lordships were entitled, 
before they assented to such a proposition, to 
look at the real intention with which it was 
brought forward. It was not pretended that 
the object was to redress any partial grievances, 
to make any partial concessions, or to remove 
any particular anomalies : it was not u.ged that 
some new modifications of the act of 1798 had 
become necessary in the present circumstances 
of the country ; but the professed purpose was, 
to place the Irish Roman Catholics in every 
respect (some provisions with respect to the 
Church alone excepted) on a footing of equal 
privileges with Protestant subjects. This, he 
bended, was the real ground of the ques- 
If the motion contemplated nothing but 
some farther indulgences, or as complete a tole- 
ration as was compatible with the existence of a 
Protestant Government, the argument for a com- 
mittee would be unanswerable, nor should he be 
disposed to object to h; but the feet was, it 
was all or nothing that was required. A bfH 
which west to the extent rf granting e*ery de- 
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mand, was brought into the House of Commons 
in the year 181 3, and was read a first and second 
time. In the committee it was proposed by £ 
very great authority (the Speaker), to omit tnat 
clause which enabled Roman Catholics to sit in 
Parliament. The clause was consequently ne- 
gatived, and the authors of the bill considered 
Slat omission as a defeat of the whole measure. 
They exhibited no desire to obtain additional 
advantages for the Catholics in the army, in the 
navy, or at the bar : but because they could not 
Carry all, refused all ; and the bill was thrown 
out, not by those who were the most unfavour- 
able to it, but by its friends and promoters. 
(Hear, hear.) Having said so much as to the 
light in which the immediate question ought 
to be viewed, he wished to make a few ob- 
servations on the ecclesiastical branch of the 
subject. He must, however, express at the out- 
set his desire to clear the discussion of this point 
from all extraneous considerations. If conces- 
sion were to be resolved on, it was desirable, in 
his opinion, that it should be made without any 
interference with the doctrines or discipline of 
the Irish Catholic Church. The case of those fo- 
reign Catholic churches which existed under 
Pi otestant Governments was essentially different 
from that under consideration. For example, 
he might allude to the relation beween Prussia 
and Silesia, or Russia and her Polish provinces s 
these were territoi ies annexed to great suites by 
treaty or conquest, in which the population, the 
property, the Church, all were Catholic ; and in 
which the Roman Catholic was, therefore, the 
established religion. They could not deny the 
temporalities to the Government ; and wc were 
equally entitled to claim a jurisdiction over the 
civil establishment of Ireland ; but the Catholic 
was not the established religion of Ireland, nor 
ought Parliament therefore to assume the autho- 
rity of legislating on mattcis affecting the prin- 
ciples of its ecclesiastical system. Mach as had 
been satd with regard to tne veto, and whh re- 
gard to domestic nomination, he attached no 
importance to regulations orf that nature.. They 
might be judicious restraints, if the object of 
jealousy was the character of individuals ; but 
he believt 1 that no men couk) be more respect- 
able than the Catholic prelates; and if tlvie 
had been any exceptions to this remark, they 
had not proceeded from Irish nomination, but 
were to be traced to a very different cause. It 
was not about the form or the nomination that 
he entertained any scruples : the source of h« 
objections and apprehensions was, that, however 
named, they were necessarily BubjeCt to foreign 
influence, the pastors of the Romish church, and 
bound to pay obedience to a foreign ecclesiasti- 
cal jurisdiction. (Hear, hear.) tie agreed en- 
tirely, that if concession* were tobe granted, they 
ought not to be made in an ungracious manner, 
a maimer which must excite pamfed feelings 
without affording any addftionat security. The 
only question with him was, were they pro- 
pared to make concessions f A right vevUteiM 
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prelate (the Bishop of LlandafF) had observed, 
that in point of abstract principle no description 
of persons could complain of uoequal privileges, 
who voluntarily placed themselves in a situation 
which foi feitea the equality of them. He should 
ask, not only as it affected the Catholics, but 
every other body of dissenters from the Esta- 
blished Church, diii they, when they required 
equal privileges, offer equal conditions ? And if 
they did not, could it be contended that there was 
any injustice or inexpediency in distinguishing 
between them ? ( Hear , hear .) Without pretend- 
ing to decide positively, he certainly entertained 

f jreat doubts whether any Civil Government could 
ong exist without the aid and union of some 
form of ecclesiastical establishment. However 
that might be, he tiusted this country would 
nevei make the experiment. At the period of 
the Revolution the connexion between the 
State and the Church was solemnly recog- 
nized ; it was a connexion which pervaded all 
out institutions, and characterized every part of 
out system. It was then settled, that the King 
himself mutt communicate with the Chuich of 
England. The same iuIc was applied, although 
since not unwisely relaxed, to the army and 
navy. The two Houses of Parliament were, on 
some occasions, parties to the peiformancc of 
its rites and worship; and the judges of the 
land, if not by positive law, yet by immemorial 
custom, nc\cr opened their commissions with- 
out lepaiung to the Established Chuich. (Hear, 
hear.) Thus deeply was the union he had described 
impressed upon all the foims of the Constitu- 
tion. Upon what principle, he desired to know, 
if these concerrions wei c allowed to the Roman 
Catholics, could they be refused to every other 
class of Dissenteis ? He admitted that all exclu- 
sion must sometimes opcidte harshly on indivi- 
duals ; and could only be justified, therefore, on 
adequate grounds of political expediency. The 
sect of dissenters called Quakcis was a veiy re- 
spectable body, who were excluded by an act 
of their own. Why was not concession to be 
extended to them, or why not to the Jews, who 
might also conscientiously maintain their own 
peculiar opinions on theological subjects ? Might 
he not, however, here call upon their lordships 
to consider how far they were going ? The re- 
sult of equal and general concession must be, to 
leave no difference between any description of 
Dissenters and the Established Church, in any 
respect beyond endowment. Parliament must 
immediately cease to be a Protestant Parliament. 
(Hear.) He could not be supposed to mean 
thu the majority of members would be no 
longer Protestant; but the Catholics, whatever] 
• tHeir numbers, would constitute an integral part | 
of the Legislature, which must thus cease to be 
exclusively Protestant. This would at once 
effect an entire change in the system of the 
Constitution, and must dissolve that intimate 
alliance between the Church and State which 
had been established at the Revolution. He 
wished their lordships to contemplate the con- 
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sequences of adopting such a principle. How 
would it apply to the law which excluded 
every other than a Pittestaat King? Would 
it be possible to maintain this . part or the Con- 
stitution, whilst every obstruction was removed 
to all other offices, in favour of all other indivi- 
duals ? It would be hard in deed, that one 'fa- 
mily alone should be excepted from the right 
of adhering conscientiously to their religious 
opinions, unless by the sacrifice of the Crown. 
He was aware that it had been proposed (in the 
bill of 1813) to except likewise the Lord Chan- 
cellor and the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. Hie 
should only say, that these were regulation*, 
quite unsatisfactory to his mind. This question* 
however, yet lemained to be considered, with 
relation to the special and peculiar circumstances 
of Ireland. Tne proposed measure had been 
represented as one calculated to heal all past 
dissensions, to sooth and allay all animosities* 
and to create what had been termed a moral 
union throughout every portion of the empire. 
If he could really believe that these conse- 
quences would follow from its adoption, he 
should be extremely reluctant to withhold his 
support from it ; but because he did not believe 
so, and thought it would produce an opposite 
effect, he felt his objections to it fortified and 
invincible. (Hear.) His noble friend had ar- 
gued that things could not remain as they now 
are : he would rather ask, could they, if this 
measure should be carried, remain as they now 
are ? (Hear, hear.) In that case grievances* 
or what would appear to be so, and be so called* 
would remain behind. It would then be consi- 
dered as a grievous hardship, that Where the ma- 
jority of the population was Catholic, the esta- 
blishment should be Protestant. It was useless to 
compare the circumstances of Ireland with those 
of countries in which the population and esta- 
blishment went together. It would at last be- 
come a question, whether the faith which had 
been pledged to the maintenance of a Protestant 
establishment should be preserved or broken. 
Was it wise, then, with such a prospect before 
them, to weaken the foundations of the establish- 
ment by stripping it of pait of that influence and 
power which might be essential to its defence} 
The practical effects of exclusion were only felt 
occasionally and by a few. Neither ought it to 
be forgotten, that the Roman Catholics them- 
selves were tlie greatest exdus&onists in the 
world. To prove this, it would not be neces- 
sary to appeal to the Councils of Trent and 
Lateral*, but to modern recent decrees, in which 
it was expressly declared, that toleration waa 
not consistent with the principles of theirChurehu 
Could it then be doubted, that if by any sucoe*» 
sion of events or combination of circtunstanoet 
I they should acquire the ascendancy, either dvi 
or religious, they would exclude Protestants ? 

] This was the result of the best founded 'Consi- 
deration he had been able to give She subject t 
I he admitted that it was a case of difficulty'* 
[much of the policy that had been pursued ia 
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that country he regretted ; but they were under Lord Grenville began by saying, that, as the 
the necessity of providing for circumstances as House must feel that his opinions had long been 
they actually existed. They must take tilings settled on the great question then before them 
as they found them. At such a period as the — that, as on many preceding occasions he had 
present he conceived our best security would endeavoured, with his utmost energy, to pi ess 
be in supporting and keeping together the upon their lordships to confer this important 
Church and the State as established at the Revo- boon on England and on Ireland, it would not, 
lution. All the indulgence and all the liberality he hoped, appear any diminution of zeal, if, at 
that was consistent with this fundamental prin- that late hour of the discussion, when the minds 
ciple, he should feel happy to support : but he of their lordships were in possession of every ar- 
could not help regarding trie design of bringing gument, and the sense of the public was so fully 
all religions to a level, as tending to unhinge the enlightened on the subject, he should decline 
minds of all classes of the people ; and, by un- again to proceed into that wide and comprehcn- 
settling opinions, to render society liable tore- sive view of it which on tor nut occasions ho 
ceive every accidental prejudice or impression : had felt to be his duty. Nothing, indeed, that 
thus impairing the ancient foundations of a Con- he could say could contain in it more than h id 
stitution under which we had long enjoyed the already been brought forward and urged with 
utmost happiness and security. (Hear, hear.) such ability by a noble lord opposite (Lord Ilur- 
The Earl of Darnley said, he was surprised rowby), who had cast his eye over the whole 
that the noble lord should express a disposition subjtct ; who had taken a liberal and enlightened 
to grant some farther indulgences to the Catholic view of the interests of the empire; who had 
body, and yet refuse to go into a committee, examined the question in all its bearing®, with 
where that purpose might he immediately ac- the tolerant spirit of a :tite:.man. Moot full v, 
complished. He (Earl D.) was satisfied that a likewise, did he (Lord G.) concur in the scnti- 
prejudice had been created against their cause, ment of a right i even ml prelate (Bishop of 
by the misconduct and intemperance of parti- Norwich) — i m *i who aclormd th«^ station in 
cular individuals: but although he regretted which he w..s pi iced — a man whose name was 
those circumstances, they convinced him more revered by the country — with whom he h..d lived 
folly of the propriety of acceding to the claims long in habits of intimacy, and whom he was 
Of tne petitioners. The very persons who had proud to call his friend: most fully did he 
done so much injury to the progress of the mca- agree with him, that the question of that nighi 
sure, well knew that their consequence would was not one of nice and metaphysical distinc- 
cease when the question was carried. He was tion ; was nor one of theological mves'igition, 
of opinion, that the admission of Roman Catho- or religious discu<>,ion ; but a quc f tio.i of justice 
lies to the full paiticipation oi the benefits of and expediency ; one ol a purely and t \ten- 
the State, so far from creating any danger, would sively political nature ; one not for diune,, or 
increase our security. By granting them privi- lawyers, or logical disputants, but hx states- 
leges, we should engage them to support the men ; one not for the school.,, but ho the Le- 
Constitution and laws under which those bene- gislatuie ; a Legislature which had proceeded m 
fits would be enjoyed. He could not see any its other enactments on i nlightened pi inciples ; 
ground for the apprehensions of the noble carl which had consulted the interest", and endea- 
opposite (1 ord Liverpool.) Dangeis had been voured to promote the happiness of other pans 
stated, but they were merely ideal, and ought of the empire, and other classes of the State: 
not to preclude concession. It had been said, but win "h, in legislating for Ireland and Irish 
that the foil admission to privileges would not Catholics, had disgraced its statute-book, and 
allay discontents and produce immediate and distorted its policy, by some of the most op- 
effectual conciliation. He was willing to allow pressive, unjust, illiberal, ciuel, and unwise 
that such an effect could not be produced at enactmcn.s, that had ever stained the code of 
once. As he did not believe that tin present any country. lie would not then enter into 
exclusion was the cause of all the evils of Ire- any theologi* al dispute about the measure of 
land, so he did not think that the removal of spiritual obedience required of the Catholics, and 
restrictions would operate to produce a com- other points of a similar nature. lie would not 
plete cure. Many other remedies would be go into considerations so rurow, so limited, so 
necessary, but this was indispensable as the unstatesmanlike as those. He would not endea- 
commenccmenr, and the qualifying principle of vour to draw their lordships’ attention to points 
all the iest. Wc could no! possibly remain so little connected with the question. It would 
where we were; we must grant more, or we had not be a proper subject of inquiry in that House 
granted too much. Government should take what retired scholars in their closets might think 
up the measure as an essential parfof its policy ; or say about the limits of temporal or spiritual 
and then there could be no doubt of the acqui- power exercised by the head of the Catholic 
escence of Parliament, from the numbers already Church; about the extent of obedience, or the 
zealously disposed in both Houses to exert degree of submission claimed or enjoyed by 
themselves for its completion. It was a measure churchmen : their lordships were called upon to 
necessary for the well-being of Ireland, and view the present question with a different spirit 
the general security of the empire. Jand for a different purpose; to look to it as 
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one of legislation, to consider what experience 
had shewn on the subject, and what wisdom 
would point out to be done. When he viewed 
it as a question of policy, and followed the light 
of history and experience, he could not enter- 
tain a doubt. But instead of attending to these 
considerations, it seemed to be thought sufficient, 
by those who opposed the measure, to advance 
some nice subjects of difficult explanation, to re- 
cur to ii relevant matters of fact, or to point out 
some remote cause of apprehension, or some 
minute appearance of distant danger. When 
they had done so, they thought they had hud 
sufficient giounds for stopping farther pucecd- 
ings, and called upon the Legislature to pause 
in the pi ogress of concession. In opposition to 
such a mode of thinking and acting, h»' con- 
ceived that we ought not to view a question on 
one side, and to anticipate danger only from 
one quarter: that the difficulties and dangers 
attending a measure ought to be balanced, and 
that wc ought to desire, not that course which 
was entirely free from circumstances of remote 
appiehension or contingent evil (in most cases 
not to be attained], but that which was attended 
with the fewest of them. If we never adopted 
any measure which had apparent wisdom and 
justice on its side, and positive good for its ob- 
ject, till it could be demonstrated that in the ic- 
mote possibilities of events, in the unseen con- 
catenation of causes, no natural evil could lesult 
from it, except by a special appointment of 
Piovidence, or a cnange in the laws of natuic, 
he knew of no acts which a Legislatuie could 
pass with safety. He knew of no line of policy 
which would not, in such an event, be liable to 
objections. But if noble loids wue so alive to 
the dangers of concession, could they shut their 
eyes to those evils which had threatened the em- 
pno for the last 60 years, from the want of it ? 
This was no subtle point, no nice, abstract, 
metaphysical question : it was a practical ques- 
tion, that came home to the feelings of every 
man ; of which all the empii e heard and saw 
much ; and which every person, who felt for 
the happiness of his country, or wished for 
its stability, had examined. We were placed in 
a situation of gi eat difficulty. It was proposed 
by the opponents of the Catholic emancipation 
to remain where we were, unless we could shew 
that it was not possible for danger to arise 
from an endeavour to ameliorate our condition. 
In this situation we wei e destined to stand, not 
because it could be shewn clearly that by such 
an endeavour our interests would be endangered ; 
not because it could be pointed out by what 
power, by what means, from what quai ter, or 
at what time, difficulties or evils were to result 
from it ; but because the House were told by the 
noble earl opposite (Liverpool) that the connec- 
tion between Church and State, between the 
civil power and religion, had been long estab- 
lished, and ought to be maintained. He (Lord O.) 
held that very opinion as firmly as the opponents 
of the present measure j and it was because he 
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held it firmly, and would zealously support it, 
that he asked their lordships to look at the 
question in all its bearifcgs ; to grapple with it ; 
and not to be deterred from legislating upon it, 
because they might bring about evils no man 
knew of wnat nature ; and might shake our 
establishments no man knew in what manner. 
If he weic asked how the decision of this 
question could endanger the empire, or shake 
our establishments, he would answer, not by 
concession, but by withholding concession; 
by iiritating the feelings, by insulting the pride, 
and calumniating the character of four or five 
millions cfoui fellow-subjectb ; and thus uniting 
them against our intoleiant principles and op- 
pi essive institutions. He would tell, on the other 
hand, the means of perpetuating our establish- 
ments, and confirming our religious institutions: 
and that would be by a measure which would 
demonstrate the liberality of our piinciples; 
which would admit to an equal participation of 
civil pi i\ ileges those who differed from us on reli- 
gious grounds. Nothing could strengthen our 
empire more than a cordial union and concilia- 
tion with Ireland : nothing could tend to our 
disadvantage more than die belief that wc could 
stop wheie we were; and could, without con- 
cession, arrest the growing evils of that country. 
These evils were produced at first by intolerance, 
and had been perpetuated by an obstinate adhe- 
lcncc to illiberal restrictions. 'A noble earl, on 
the other side, had spoken of the danger of relax- 
ing farther these lestiictions ; but he had not spe- 
cifiedhow this danger would arise, and he (Lord 
G.) believed it never could arise at all. If dan- 
ger were to aiise from concession, it must now 
be as great as ever it could be by admission to 
farther privilege. All that was dangerous had been 
aheady granted. In the army, if there was any dis- 
position to rebellion, or to the overthrow of our 
establishment, the Catholics had already ac- 
quired the means. They could accept of com- 
missions below that of a general officer, and a 
colonel might have more influence over the 
minds of the soldiers of his regiment, than a 
general officer less connected with them. They 
might be governors of foi tresses in the same 
manner, and might produce as great evils by be- 
traying their trusts as if they were general offi- 
cers. He would not go ovei the different heads 
of service, to point out the admissions and ex- 
clusions, so as to shew the impolicy of the 
latter in conjunction with the former, although 
he might instance the ? ime thing in the navy. 
The Bar, likewise, was open to a display of 
their abilities, though the Bench did not offer 
them its honours ; and he need hardly say, that 
in a country deprived of its Legislature, the in- 
fluence of the Bar was proportionably increased. 
This was the case in Scotland, and would be the 
same in Ireland. To admit the Catholics into Par- 
liament could be attended with no danger. It 
could not be supposed, consideringthe small num- 
bers that would be admitted, that they could ex- 
clude, as seemed to be di ended by the noble earl. 
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the majority of Protestants. If any alarm of this support freedom— more wise in his plans, or 
kind were really felt,it was superfluous to describe more successful in his undertakings ; but if there 
how needless and chimerical it was. A more dis- were any thing more remarkable than another in 
tant and indistinct dancer still had been appre- all his great qualities, it was the liberal spirit by 
hendedby the noble earl* “If you remove this which he was guided ; and the toleration that 
grievance (said he), would the Catholics be satis- appeared in his life, his principles, his govern- 
ned with their situation, and make no farther de- ment, and his conduct. (Hear.) His example 
mands ?” In return, he would ask the noble earl, had been admired, and his principles had been 
if they were disposed to proceed these lengths af- diffused over Europe ; and hie (Lord G.) reckon- 
ter obtaining the intermediate privileges, would ed it hard, indeed, that the most disgraoeful rc- 
they be prevented by their refusal ; would the dis- strictions were identified with the reign of the 
content excited by ulterior wants be lessened by most liberal prince of his own age, or of any 
a feeling of present oppression; would their irn- other (Hear, hear, hear.) He maintained, that 
tatxon be allayed by increasing its causes, or the principles of the Revolution had reconciled 
their power of doing mischief be diminished by liberty with a Piotestant Government; mtole- 
multiplying its excitements? They would not ranee had afterwards followed ; and the present 
become less attached to the State by sharing in measure could alone bring religious toleration 
its benefits, or less disposed to overturn its back to its union with civil freedom. The sys- 
estabfishments by being excluded from them, tem of relaxation began about 40 years ago ; 
In feet, if ever they were to be inclined to ask for much had been effected in 1 793, but all could not 
greater privileges, or a distribution of church be accomplished then : all that could be done, all 
funds, they must be so at present; and had in that the state of the countiv would admit of, 
addition the irritating consideiation, that they was done. He (Lord G.) should always look 
were not only debarred from advantages which back with pride and satisfaction on the shaie 
they might think they had a right to possess, but that he had in those measures. It was lemaik- 
were excluded, wantonly, illiberally, and unge- able, that all those concessions were passed in 
nerously excluded, from privileges they had a times of distress and difficulty ; and though no 
right to enjoy. Parliament should, therefore, re- man could say that in the American war, when 
move this great cause of irritation ; should shew engaged with our own colonies, or at the rom- 
them that Protestants could be liberal in conces- mencement of die war with France, we were 
sion, while they were firm in maintaining what not in a situation in which every thing should 
they considered right ; and demonstrata that a have been done to promote our internal union, 
Protestant Church was perfectly consistent with and to increase our resources, yet we ought not 
the enjoyment of civil privileges by those who dif- to allow, that what we then granted was extoi ted 
ferred from it. Let the evilfirst De removed for from us. As sinister motives, however, might 
which there was no necessity ; and a firmer hold be found for every thing, our situation at that 
could be afterwards taken on ground which time was considered as the cause of our libeiality; 
could not be disputed s this might be a sufficient and the relaxation of our restuctive policy was 
answer ; but he would go farther, and contend, considered as the result rather of our fcais than 
that by concession we should not give the Catho- of our justice. This objection, ho weu'i, no 
lies any advantage in their ultenor objects, but longer existed. We had now arrived at a situa- 
should deprive them of the wish to proceed, and tion in which we could afford to be libeial and 
interest them in the support of Protestant estab- tolerant without being suspected of displaying 
lishments. He knew no man who would be so those qualities from an apprehension of danger, 
presumptuous as to attempt to answer the noble In arriving at this situation of security, wr had 
Ibrd's question, “ would things rest there ?” He been eminently assisted by the people of Ireland 
could not tell what decision the wisdom of Par- (Hear, hear) : they had contributed largely their 
liament might come to, but this he would not he- resource^ , they nad shed their blood ; they 
sitate to say, that no measure could produce such had spared nothing ; they had refused us nothing, 
beneficial effects as concession ; nothing could If we now granted concession, it would appear 
so promote peace and tranquillity ; nothing not to proceed from a fear of danger, but from a 
could so guard against danger ; nothing could strongerprinciple^theoperutionofaffection ; and 
more effectually counteract a long train of im- he might even add, the influence of gratitude, 
policy and imsgovernment. This was what (Hear, hear.) It was happy that wc could con- 
wa$ represented as dangerous by the noble lord, fer a favour now without any mistake of our 
aad;wnat he (Laid G.) thought the only means motives. He would press, therefore, the grant- 
o P safety* This was no new opinion of his. ing of this measure — m the first place, because 
Hr had long entertained it ; ana every thing it was our duty ; in the second place, because it 
tint he sjtw and heard only imposed it more was our interest : and lastly, because the feeling 
deeply on hit mtixk and made him feel it with of every heart told us, that now the time had 
the greater force. It was a gross misrepresen- arrived for removing all jealousies, for alloying 
tadon to attribute the illiberal spirit in which all discontents, and for producing perfect con- 
the present system originated to the Revolution, ciliation. (Hear, hear.) Thus Ireland, already 
There never was a mater or more glorious united to us by geographical position, and by a 
..prince than William lu.—one more disposed to common Government, would be still closer at- 
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tached by the indissoluble bond of affection, and committee ? His noble friend (Lord H&rrowby ) 
by the enjoyment of common laws and equal had asked whether we thought we coukl stand 
privileges. (Hear, hear, hear.) where we did ? To thia to? ^Lord Bathurst) would 

Earl Bathurst asked for what purpose they answer, yes ; I think I can stand, because I have 
were to go into a committee, without having stood ; and I do not choose to go from the spoe 
settled certain principles on which they were to where Ido and can stand, till you can prove tome 
proceed? To go into a committee without that the spot to which vou recommend me tombve 

some specific plan would only be to excite is quite as good as that which you ask me to 

expectations which could not be fulfilled, leave (a laugh): but he thought this argument 
The veto and domestic nomination had been proved too much; for if the concessions were 
mentioned as specific plans at different times : so dovetailed that they must go together, and 
but the veto had been rejected by the clergy, that we must either repeal the past or go on. to 
and yms afterwards withdrawn by their friends, more, then he would ask when and where we 
It wds understood to be an article of the were to stop? If the Catholics of Ireland were 

Union, that there should be no bar to the put on the same footing as the Protestant; 

discussion of die Catholic claims : well, we Dissenters, would they go farther, and ask alpp 
had discussed and inquired, and we found that for a Church establishment ? These were the 
it was not expedient to grant those claims ; and grounds on which he felt it necessary to resist 
surely it would not be said, that because the Act die present application : for these reasons he 
of Union did not bar discussion, it was to be would not by his vote give a notice to quit till 
considered as having taken away all bar to con- he was sure of having another house over his 
cession. Suppose theie had been no Union, head. He was not prepared for that funda- 
weie their loidships prepared to say, that the mental change in the establishment ofthecoun- 
Roman Catholic religion would have been estab- try which tne proposed measure would effect* 
lished in Ii eland ? No, it would not : because it He was disposed to look with gratitude to the 
was contrary to the very principles of the Con- period of the Reformation : he aid not mean to 
stitution, that a religious establishment should that bloody and licentious reign which first 
be set up in opposition to the Protestant estab- started that blessing, but to the mild and solid 
iisliment ; this would be to take away the very virtues of the succeeding monarch, who placed 
key-stone of the arch of our system. The great the Church upon a rock, from which he hoped 
argument on the other side was, that concession in God it would never be displaced. (Hear, hear.) 
would dissolve that bond of union which at Earl Grey said, that exhausted as the subject 
piesent existed between the Catholics of Ireland was by the speeches of his noble friends, and the 
and foieign poweis ; but this argument was of noble earl opposite (Lord Harrowby), he felt 
no gi eat weight, unless it weie also shewn that some apology was necessary for troubling the 
the Catholics of Ireland would be completely House, and yet he could not reconcile it to his 
satisfied with what was proposed to be granted sense of duty to give a silent vote. He must 
to them. Would they not want more ? As to therefore beg the attention of their lordships, 
the incapacities under which they at present while he expressed, in a few words, his sincere 
liboured, he thought more than necessary sti ess concurrence in the promotion of a cause sup* 
had been laid upon them. Surely theie was ported by every principle of policy and justice, 
something visionary in the idea that a nation He had felt much pain and surprise at the 
was injured, because some individuals were pre- course of argument pursued by a noble lord 
vented by law from filling certain situations (Liverpool) and a right reverend prelate (Bishop 
which it was impossible the great body of of Llandaff ) who had preceded him in the de- 
thc people should ever attain ; yet such was bate. They had made an objection, truly of 
the reasoning of one class of the advocates or an extraordinary nature, to the demands of 
the Catholic claims. The peasant quietly till- their Catholic fellow-countrymen. What ! was 
ing his potatoc ground, and who had no thought it at this period of general information that the 
beyond it, was represented as a debased and m- British House of Peers was to sanction the 
juied man, because he could not become a monstrous idea that the Protestant religion was 
colonel or general on the staff. To another not such a religion as might, with safety, grant 
class of advocates, who conceived that great to the Catholic body that participation of power, 
additional concessions might still with safety be which a Catholic Government had thought it 
made to the Catholics, he was ready to give expedient to grant to a Protestant body under 
his acquiescence — that is, if a fair line could be similar circumstances ? He had heard that as* 
drawn between what should be granted and sertion thus broadly and unequivocally delivered 
what should not ; and if he could believe that with considerable regret, because he had always 
the grants so limited would be satisfactory, ho thought, and until that evening he had neve* 
would be one of the first to give his -vote in sup- heard any thing to shake his conviction, that if 
port of- them. But then let the advocates of such our religion differed in any thing from die Gap 
concessions produce their $11 at once, and let tholic religion, it was in the liberality of its doe- 
the specific objects be fairly described s for why trines and of its professors . — ( Hear, fcar.)+—l% 
shoukbthe Houft go in the first instance into a had been stated, that when the great duke o i 
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Quite fell by the band of ?n assassin, in tiie 
tape of' the religious disputes in Fiance, under 
the reign of the most cruel enemy of the reformed 
Church, he exclaimed to bis murderer, “ mark 
the difference between your religion and mine ; 
yours inculcates assassination as a duty, mine 
command^ me to forgive !” ( Hear , hear, hear*) 
A sentiment in itself so noble, that it had been 
introduced into one of our best theatrical pieces, 
the play of Tamerlane, in these words 

* ‘ Now learn the difference ’tfcixt thy faith and mine— 
** Thine bids thee lift thy dagger to my throat ; 

“ Mine can forgive the wrong, jjnd bid thee live.” 

The distinction here diawn by the poet he had 
always thought peculiaily applicable to the 
Church of England ; but die doctrine of the 
reverend prelate, and of the fust Lord of the 
Treasury, seemed to intimate that he had been 
mistaken. The noble earl who spoke last had 
asked, “ Why go into a committee ? why not 
bring forward some specific measuie ¥’ To this 
he would answer, that it was the Parliamentary 
usage to go into a committee on all matters of 
high importance, where great gi icvances requii ed 
great remedies. Surely there was no man who 
could think that the exclusions under which the 
Catholics laboured were not great grievances. 
A right reverend prelate indeed had said, that he, 
forsooth, should be perfectly satisfied if the 
Catholics were allowed to enjoy merely those 
privileges which had been already granted 
to them: but he (Lord Grey) could ne\cr 
be satisfied while any individual, in a free 
country, remained cut off from his right — the 
capacity of power ; such an exclusion was ut- 
terly inconsistent with die real principle of tole- 
ration. He was of opinion, that if such exclu- 
sion were not justified by State necessity, it was 
unjust, and could not be suppoited on any other 
ground. A noble earl had said diat our Go- 
vernment was essentially Protestant, and that 
concession could not be allowed w iriiout alter- 
ing the very nature of the Constitution. lie 
(Lord Grey) had not so read the Constitution. 
Sure he was, that die great man under whom 
the laws now so much relied on were intro- 
duced, was, as his noble friend had expressed it, 
disposed to the greatest toleration : and »f he 
did not carry his principles into full effect and 
practice, it was not his fault, but that of die 
apirit of the times : it was the State necessity 
of opposing a family then struggling for the 
v Crown. That danger had ceased ; ana the laws 
enacted under it ought to cease with it. No 
danger now remained that could be pointed out 
or Gained. None at least had been stated ; he 
begged pardon; a noble lord opposite had 
atated one dangci that was of a nature some- 
what unsubstantial. He had said, that if Catholics 
were admitted into Parliament, it could no 
longer be called exclusively a Protestant Parlia- 
ment. But what was it now : was it really now a 
Parliament of an exclusively Protestant bias? 
Were not the Protestant members returned byCa- 
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tholic electors as likely to be supporters of the Ca- 
tholic interests as Catholics themselves would be ? 
This was the first time that he had ever heard it 
avowed that the name was more important than 
the substance. He had heard and known that 
the forms of a free Government sometimes sui- 
vived when the substance was gone ; but never 
yet, when the liberties of a country had sunk 
under a military despotism, had he heaid that it, 
was considered any consolation that the names 
of those liberties remained. The mere name 
was but an insult when the reality was no more. 
{Hear, hear*) Yet the noble earl argued in this 
manner : he thought, that though the Parlia- 
ment might be substantially the same, yet great 
danger was to be apprehended if two or t three 
Catholic petrs should be restored to their hcredi- 
tai y seats in that House, which had been fillde by 
their illustrious ancestors with such glory to 
themselves and to their country. ( Heat;, heqr.) 
And what was the danger o 4 admitting these 
eminent pel sons into the enjoyment of tbcii 
ancient rights?— Why, that the name of an ex- 
clusively Piotestant Parliament would be done 
away; and with the name, according to the 
noble earl, the securities of die Piotestant esta- 
blishment would likewise be extinguished. Surely 
never wag an argument more, futile, never was 
danger more imaginary than this. (Hmr.) After 
we hud gone so far in removing die disabilities 
of the Roman Catholics, he could not concci\c % 
either the policy or die wisdom of stopping 
where we were. By withholding the claims of 
'so huge a body of his Majesty’s^ subjects, we 
must make their discontents moire foimiduble 
to the State. What could be more absuitl in 
principle, what more dangerous in practice, than 
the exclusion of that body from the ai my ? No- 
thing, he maintained, could be more ubsurel than 
to withhold from the Roman Catholic the name 
and rank of a general, whilst, in many cases, 
from the necessity of the sei vice, we gav e him 
the command and authority of a general. This, 
he believed, had actually occurred in the field of 
Waterloo, and from the accidents of war it must 
perpetually happen. With respect to the Bar, 
me system of exclusion was equaJJv impolitic 
and clangero'. * The Roman Catholic lawyer, 
whatever his abilities might be, was not only 
precluded from sitting on the Bench, but could 
not be admitted to the situation of King’s counsel. 
The effect of this was, that wc gave him a re- 
taining fee against the Crown, and threw into 
his hands the means of making the discontent of 
die people most formidable to the Government. 
Was there any policy or wisdom m this ? On 
the contrary, w'e rendered the Catholic popula- 
tion of Ireland not only useless, but dangerous to 
the State. lie felt that at that late hour he was 
trespassing too much on the patience of their 
lordships, but he was anxious to explain the 
reasons upon which he should give his vote. 
The noble earl (Bathurst) had said, that if these 
claims were conceded, the test laws must be 
repealed; but so far from thinking that any 
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danger would arise from adopting that measure, 
he (Earl Grey) thought it would be a material 
advantage to the Countiy. He conceived it 
would be extremely beneficial to admit the Eng- 
lish Catholics to a full participation of all civil, 
naval, and military privileges ; and that it would 
be a measure of the greatest injustice to conti- 
nue the operation 01 the test laws; they im- 
posed a sort of stigma which the Dissenters did 
not deserve, and enforced a nominal and unne- 
cessary disqualification. In the history of mo- 
dern times we did not find that the spiritual fear 
of the Pope had prevented Roman Catholics 
from adhering to the Government in opposition 
to him ; and, therefore, he was desirous, that 
their religious adherence to the Pope should 
not imeifere with their civil interests. Unless 
he were greatly mistaken on this subject, he 
saw at once the danger and the remedy. The 
danger, he thought, was merely ideal : but the 
lemedy consisted in uniting tne Catholics to 
their own Government, when all danger, if any 
existed, would immediately vanish and disap- 
pear. It was a principle of the Church, to 
which the reverend prelates would not object, 
that we should do unto our neighbours as we 
would they should do unto us. In what situa- 
tion did he find the Government of Holland i It 
was a Protestant Government ; and the union of 
the Netherlands with that Protestant Govern- 
ment was adopted as a means of strength and 
alliance. The Treaty of Union said, that the 
two Governments should form but one 'State, 
of which the Protestant Government of Holland 
was the foundation. The second article de- 
clared, that equal protection and favour should 
be extended to every sect, and that -all classes 
should be eligible to every office of the State. 
This treaty was framed upon the soundest prin- 
ciples of policy, and had been sanctioned and 
approved by tne British Government. Here, 
then, we had a Roman Catholic State united to 
a Piotestant Constitution, in which every indi- 
vidual was made admissible to every office what- 
ever. We had done -this for other countries; 
and having done so, he was wholly unable to 
comprehend, if it was safe for Holland, how any 
sound reason could be given, why a similar 
course of proceeding could be productive of the 
danger which some of their lordships seemed to 
apprehend. He was sensible that in what he 
now stated he added nothing to the strength of 
the arguments which had been so ably supported 
by his noble friend (Lord Gienville) ; byt he had 
this satisfaction, that he had once more raised 
his voice agdinst what he believed to be as im- 
politic as it was unjust; and which, instead of. 
adding to the security, diminished the real tran- 
quillity and Welfare of the nation. ( Heart hear.) 

The Lord Chancellor could not agree with the 
noble carl who had just sat down, that any ar- 
gument could be drawn from the instance of 
Holland in favour of the emancipation of the 
Catholics of Ireland. In the treaty to which the 
noble earl had referred, that general extension 
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of privileges was given, became t&e Govern- 
meat of the Netherlands Was A Mttft Ca- 
tholic establishment. The ground Af hit op- 
position was, the nature of our Constitution 
with respect to the King's supremacy. 0 * 
would pass over the time of Henry VXD* 
when that supremacy was first established* be 
would pass over the statute of the lstof t m th 
beth, when the supremacy of the Church was 
again established ; but let their lordships re- 
member, that, if ever a legislative measure waS 
adopted to secure to the utmost theJPtotes- 
tant establishment, it was at die Revolution* 
Much had been argued from the writings of 
Locke; but he would Venture to say, that 
no man in the world had been more decidedly 
hostile to the claims of the Catholics. Thst 
eminent writer had positively declared, thst* 
according to the Romish Creed, faith was not 
to be kept with heretics ; that they pronounced 
all who were not of their own communion to 
be heretics ; and that they claimed die power of 
excommunicating kings : he, therefore, thought 
that they ought not to be admitted into 
power, since they delivered themselves over to 
another prince. When he stated, that these were 
the opinions of Mr. Locke, at the Revolution, he 
hoped he might say, that* there had been times 
when the principles of the Catholics were con- 
sidered to be dangerous. He hoped he might be 
permitted to call to the attention of their lord- 
ships, that they were now debating what they 
should do between Catholics ana Protestants, 
considering the obligation they had all come un- 
der to maintain the Constitution of England* It 
could not be forgotten, that an act was passed in 
the reign of Charles II., to enforce a declaration 
against transubstantiation. That act was made 
for the better prevention of Roman Catholics 
being admitted into Parliament: and no man 
living could read the Bill of Rights, without 
seeing, that the civil and religious liberties of 
this country were to support each other. The 
preamble of that bill expressly stated, that the 
late King James had endeavoured to subvert the 
Protestant religion (hear, hear) ; and there- 
fore certain persons had sent for King William. 
— for what ? Not merely to sectfre their civil 
liberties, but also their religion. (Hear, hear.) 
They tendeied the Crown to him, as a Crown 
to be worn by a Protestant, and by a Protestant 
only : and it was positively declared, that in 
case the Crown should devolve on a person pro- 
fessing the Roman Catholic religion, he should 
be considered as ipso facto dead, and the Crown 
should devolve on the next Protestant heir. 
(Hear, hear .) It was utterly impossible that 
any man could read the Bill of Rights without 
understanding that Popery was inconsistent with 
the principles of oiir Constitution. The oath of 
supremacy was established at the same time; 
and it asserted, that no foreign power ought to 
have any jurisdiction, either civil or religions, 
within tms realm. (Hear.) Again, if we looked 
at the oath of a privy councilor, it denied the 
P p 
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.authority, both* civjl and ecclesiastical, of all 
foreign prelates whatsoever. (Hear.) With 
jrespect to himself, he had Ions entertained an 
opinion utterly inconsistent with the principles 
on which this question had been debated that 
night. He must say, that, according to his rea- 
son and apprehension, it went to the destruction 
of all the safeguards -of the Constitution. His 
Majesty was to lose his throne, if he became a 
Roman Catholic.; and be it remembered that the 
Bishop* were specially summoned to consult as 
to the good of the Church. (Hear, hear.) 
If the Ring, then, could not be a Roman Catho- 
lic, how could the affairs of the State be admini- 
stered by Popish officers ? He would repeat, 
that oui ancestoi s, at the time of the Revolution, 
had made it theii business to secure this nation 
against the effects of Popeiy ; and this was the 
Constitution which we were bound to transmit 
to posterity. (Hear.) The Roman Catholic 
religion was decidedly hostile to the principles 
of a fiee Government. The most eminent 
writeis, Milton, Locke, Temple, Somers, and 
King William himself, had recorded this opi- 
nion s and James the Second was deprived of 
his Crown because he had attempted to intro- 
duce that religion into the State. What, then, 
should we now overturn all that oui ancestors 
had done ? What would the nation ^av to this ? 
What would be the feelings of the Protestant 
pait of our people? As he undei stood the 
Constitution, it was his bounden duty to dis- 
sent from this motion: it was hostile to the 
liberties of the country, both civil and religious : 
and went to the destruction of every security for 
which our ancestoi s had so gloriously struggled. 
(Hear* hear.) 

The Bishop of Norwich and the Lord Chancel- 
lor mutually explained. 

Their lordships then divided— 

Non-Contents 82 — Proxies 60 . 1 12 
Contents 54— Proxies 36 , 90 

Minority . . 52 
Adjourned at two o’clock. 

NOT CONTEN IS— PRESENT. 

Dukes— York, Cumberland, Beaufort, Rutland. ! 
Marqvkses — B ath, Cornwallis, Exeter, Lothian. 
Fails — B ridgewater, Westmorland, Winchilsea, 
Cardigan, Shaftesbury, Poolet. Aylesford, Maccles- 
i&eld, Bathurst, Harootnf, Aylesbury, Digby, Aber- 
gavenny, Liverpool, Romney, Manvers, Lonsdale, 
Vernlam, Edgecuabe, Talbot, Brown low, Beau- 
champ, Limerick, Glasgow, Caledon, Charleville, 
Roden, Mayo. 

Viscouars— Falmouth, Sydney, "Hood, Hampden, 
Sidmoutb, Lake, Exmottth, Melbourne. 

Lords— Boston, Dywvor, Morton, Selsea, Kenyon, 
Rolle, Bolton, Middleton, Eldon, St. Wens, Redet- 
dale, Ellenborougb, Arden, Oambicr, Aboyne, Harris, 
Prudhoe. 

Aiacif bishop*— C aiit**ibury, York, Tuam. 

Bishop*— London, lincoin, Salisbury, St. Asaph, 
JJanriaff, Exeter, Oxford, Ely, Chester, Carlisle, 
Hereford, Peterborough, St David’s, Clonfert, Ossory, 
ftilMa. 
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PROXIES. 

I Duns— Clarence, Wellington, Bnccleugh, Mon- 
trose, Leeds, Richmond, Athol, Newcastle. 

Marquisski— Hertford, Donegal, Cholmondeley, 
Huntly, Salisbury, Northampton. 

Earls— S carborough, Orford, Courtown, Radnor, 
Coventry, Stamford, Buckinghamshire, Lindsey, 
Blessington, Chichester, Shannon, Erne, Balcarras 
Malmesbury v Longford, Nelson, Kellie, Percy, O’Neil, 
Caithness, Portsmouth, Mansfield, Farnham. 

Lords— Napier, Vernon, Wodehou'e, Sinclair, 
Le Despeneer, Rous, Bagot, Ribblesdale, Carlton, 
Hill, Combermere, Curaon, Dudley and Ward, Shef- 
field, Forbes, Walsingham. 

Bishops-* Winchester, Worcester, Durham, Glou- 
cester, Bath and Wells, Bristol, Chichester. 

CONTEN rs— PRESFNT. 

Dukes— S ussex, Somerset, Grafton, Bedford. 

Marquissls— Headford, Anglesea, OrmonJ, Co- 
nyngham. 

Haris— Fssex, Dartmouth, Bristol, Harrington, 
Warwick, Fit7William, Hardwicke, Darlington, IV 
la-war, Grosvenor, Foitescue, Rosslyn, Grey, Hai- 
rowby, Mulgrave, ht. Germain*, Daruley, Aberdeen, 
Carysfort, Laudeidale, Cassilis, Ciiaiiemont, Do- 
noughmoie, Glcngall 

Viscounts— 'lorrmgton, Melville, St John, Clif- 
den. 

Lords — Saye and Sele, Grantham, TVTontford, Hol- 
land, Dncie, loley, Giantly, Bulkelev, Sinuis, 
Rraybrooke, Grenville, Auckland, Cawdor, I ilfortl, 
Dundas, Crewe, L> nedoch. 

Bishop— Norwich. 

PROXIES. 

Dukes— K ent, Devonshire, Argyll, Leinster. 

Marqujsses— Stafford, Buckingham, Downshne, 
WellesKy, Sligo, Londonderry. 

Earls— Derby, Cowpc r, Jcrsej , Waldegiau , 1 h 1 
net, Albrniaile, Cacni'iivou, Bes^borough, O^son . 
Clancarty, Morley, ‘-p* nter, St. Vim cut 

Viscounts — Hereford, Keith, Anson, Giaiwillc 

Lords— Byron, Yarborough, Ashburton, Glaston- 
bury, Can mgtoii, Pou^onbr, Hutchinson, stnait. 

Bishop — Rochester. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Friday, May 16. 

Pooh R ^tes.] The bill which had been 
introduced (see page 782 > to make Lead Mines 
chargeable to the Poot Rates was withdrawn, 
and another bill was ordered to be brought in by 
Lord Lascelles and others.— His loidship ac- 
cordingly now presented a bill u to render 
rateable to the relief of the poor, proprietor of 
Lead Mines, or Mines of Lead and Silver, m 
respect of any income or beneficial interest, not 
liable to the risk of working such Mines,” which 
was read a first time, and ordered to be read a 
second time pn Friday next. 

Savings Banks.] On the motion of Mr. 
Rose, the Savings Banks’ Bill was recommitted, 
when a long discussion took place on its vari- 
ous clause.* and provisions. Sii C. Monk and Mi . 
Dickinson opposed the clause which obliges the 
trustees pf these institutions to rest all monies 
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received by them in the Public Funds or in Ex- 
chequer Bills ; the 'former contending that such 
a measure would tend to degrade the country 
gentlemen, as leaving it to be inferred that it warf 
unsafe to trust them with the amount of the con- 
' buttons ; and the latter, that the contributors 
would have no redress, in case the Public Fluids 
should be unable to pay the full amount of the 
dividend. 

Mr. Huskisson and Sir /. Newport) on the 
other hand, maintained, that the Public Funds 
were the least objectionable security that could 
be proposed; and that if they were unsafe, 
which no man could say, mortgages would 
be equally ineligible, in any event mat might 
shake their credit. It was, moreover, advisable 
to take the charge out of the hands of the 
country gentlemen, who would be almost una- 
voidably exposed to the imputation of par- 
tiality in the execution of their trust. 

Mr. Sumner was of opinion that th* Funds 
were the best and most sufficient security. 

Mr. Preston thought the clause would be 
mischievous, by rendering it difficult for the 
owners of small property to borrow small sums 
on good security. It threw that money into 
the Funds which might be lent on mortgage, to 
the i chef of the agricultural interest. — The 
clause was finally agreed to. 

The clause which allows persons who have 
money in Savings Banks to receive parish relief, 
unless an order to the contrai y be made by two 
Justices, was next discussed. 

Mr. Rose observed, that this clause had been 
consideied more than any other in the bill. He 
had c died a meeting of several gentlemen con- 
nected with Savings Banks, and though five or 
six of them objected to it, the gi eat majority were 
in its favour. Indeed the objections to it were 
much obviated bv a limitation which he had in* 
troduced, forbidding parish relief to be given to 
any person who had more than 30/. in one of 
those institutions. 

Lord Milton observed, that the clause would 
be much less objectionable if it were to enact, 
that no person having any money in a Saving 
Bank should receive parish relief, without an 
order fiom two Justices, instead of authorizing 
them to receive it, unless two Justices made 
an order to the contrary. 

Mr. Brand objected to the clause, as it would 
destroy all the independence of spirit which 
Savings Banks were calculated to promote. If 
the poor man was subject to lose his hard-earned 
savings by illness, he had rather induce him to 
apply to the rich for their charitable assistance, 
for thus 4 feeling of benevolence On the one 
hand, and of gratitude on the other, would be 
pieservcd. The proper place for this enact- 
ment, if it were necessary, would be the bill on 
the subject of the Poor Laws. 

Mr. Barclay thought, that the introduction of 
Savings Banks would rather tend to benefit the 
parish funds than to diminish them. 

M*** Huskisson agreed, that ihlhey had to le- 
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gMate on this subject, unhn]4fded by the habits 
which the Poor Laws had created in the coun- 
tty, ;it would be unwise to adopt the clause* 
But it was necessary under the present system 
of Poor Laws— -so mischievous In its principle 
and administration— to hold out to tne poor 
man some inducement to save, which h$ would 
not do, if, on the first fit of sickness, all his stock 
weft to be swept away; he would be then left in 
a condition not better than the most improvident 
of his neighbours. 

Mr. Philips objected to the clause. , How, he 
observed, could the idea of disgrace be attached 
to the fact of receiving parish relief, when it was 
confessedly extended to persons not indigent ? 
If the clause Were once passed, it would be diffi- 
cult to repeal it ; while it would be very easy to 
add it at a future period, if it should be necessary 
to do so. 

Mr. Western objected to a clause which seemed 
to be connected with that before the House, 
and which gave a bonus out of the parish rates 
to those who should contribute to Savings Banks 
for three years. This would create a suspicion 
that these institutions were intended to relieve 
the rich from the suppoi t of the poor, and not to 
rescue the poor fiom distress. 

Mr. Brougham observed, that he wished well 
to the bill, but ftit much difficulty with respect 
to the two clauses under consideration. The fi» st, 
however, he would pass over; but his objection 
to the second was invincible. It was an applica- 
tion, or rather a misapplication of the Pooj R ites, 
not to suppoit the pool, but to give premiums 
for certain savings. The piactic il evil was, he 
admitted, small, but the piincipl* was inadmis- 
sible. When a person had contributed for t!v*ee 
years, he was to be entitled to a premium Q : 6 s. 
or 7 s. 6 d. t accoiding to the rate at which he had 
contributed. He could not appro\ e of such a 
mode of coaxing aHd cajoling persons into in- 
dustry and economy. Besides, it was in fact a 
premium upon previous conduct, rather than an 
incitement to future induttiv. As to the effects 
of the Poor Laws, he icalfy believed that they 
degraded the character of the people ; but a cir- 
cumstance had been mentioned as an aggravation 
of those effects, which he thought should rather 
be stated as a sn- >ff against them. It was said, 
that the poor were led to look upon parish 
relit r as a matter of i ight ; now if they did 
so, was it not obwou* that they could not feel 
degraded by receiving what they considered as 
their right ? 

Mr. Wilberforce thought the effects of the 
Poor Laws upon the charaoteis of the people 
most baneful. They pu eluded benevolence on 
the one hand, and prevented gratitude on the 
other. They likewise placed the dissolute and 
the unfortun ite on an cqu ility in point of des- 
titution and relief. Some yea's 'go, when this 
subject was discussed in the How, it was recoin-- 
mended that those who had sown- small property 
should not forfeit it by obtaining parish relief j 
which proposition was most favourably receive^, 

Pn 
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The principle in tfcis case was the same, and en- 
titled to the same indulgence* He therefore ap- 
pro veil of the clause which granted parish relief, 
but had considerable doubts as to the propriety 
of the clause for giving premiums. 

Lord Milton was inclined on the whole to ap- 
prove of the clause for relief, though he thought 
it a difficult point to decide. As property in 
many shapes might be concealed from the Over- 
seers of the Poor, while money deposited in 
Savings Banks would be always known to them, 
it would not be fair to lay the contributors 
under a disadvantage. He must however ob- 
ject to die clause for giving premiums. 

The first clause was then agreed to, and the 
second was negatived without a division. — The 
other clauses of die bill were then discussed, 
after which the IIovsc resumed, and the Report 
was ordered to be taken into further considera- 
tion on Monday. 

Miscellaneous Estimates.] The follow- 
ing Miscellaneous Estimates, (the whole of them 
being for the present year) were presented (by 

command), Civil Establishment of Sieira 

Leone, 15,814/. Ditto, ditto, Nova Scotia, 

13,440/. Ditto, ditto, New South Wales, 

1 2,8 1 51. Ditto, ditto, Upper Canada, 1 1 ,325/. 

Ditto, ditto, New Biunswick, 6 , 247 /. 

Ditto, ditto, Newfoundland, 5,48*5/. Ditto, 

ditto, Prince Edwaid’s Island, 3,826/. Ditto, 

ditto, Bahama Islands, 3,30 1 /. Ditto, ditto, 

Cape Breton, 2,5507. Ditto, ditto, Dominica, 

600/. Printing Acts of Parliament for the 

use of Magistiates, & c. and Printing Expenses 

for the House of Loids, for 1817, 17,000/. 

Printing 49 th Volume of Lords Journals, 2,552/. 
—Printing 6Pth Volume of Commons Journ- 
als (Deficiency), 815/. Printing 70th Volume 

of Commons Journals, 3,5oo/. Printing 7 1st 

Volume of Commons Journals, 3 , 2 50/. 

Printing 72d Volume of Commons Journals, 

3,250/. Re-printing Commons Journals and 

Reports, for 1 8 1 7, 8,500/. Re-pi inting Com- 
mons Journals and Reports, (Deficiency of 
Grant for is is,) 6,472/. Printing Bills, Re- 

ports, &c. for the House of Commons during 

the present Session, 21 , 000 /. Printing Bills, 

Reports, &c., for the House of Commons (De- 
ficiency of the Grant for the last Session) 8,197/. 

Printing Votes for the House of Commons 

for the present Session, 2,500/. Secret Ser- 
vice Money, 50,000/. Superintendence of 

Aliens, 4 , 825/. French and Dutch Emigrants, 

4,440/. American Loyalists* 13,500/. 

Criminal Lunatics, 3,ooo/. Law Charges, 

20,000/.* — -Mint Prosecutions, 4 , 000 /. An- 

nuities in lieu of Exchequer Bijls (1797 and 

180 2 % 600/. Superannuation Allowance to 

Paymaster* of Exchequer Bills, 466/. Su- 

perannuation Allowance to Clerks of Audit 
Office, 1,950/.— Supeiannuation Allowance 
to Clerks of Lottery Office, 33 1 /. Superan- 

nuation Allowance to Officers of the Mint, 620/. 

- — Caledonian Canal, 25, 000 /* Highland 

Roads and Bridges, 20,000/. Repair of 
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Henry Vllth’s Chapel, 2 , 6 9 5 /.— rr— National 
Vaccine Establishment, 3 , 000 /. 

Clergy Residence Bill.] On the motion 
of Mr. M. Sutton, that the House should resolve 
itself into a Committee on this bill, 

Mr. Babington rose, and expressed his ap- 
prehensions, Siat the present, like every former 
measuie of a similar character, would fail in its 
object. It appeared by the returns which had 
been made to the House, that in between 10 and 
11,000 parishes in England, the number of 
clergymen resident were, in 1806 — 5,545; 
1807 — 5,512 ; 1808 — 6,758 5 1 809—no return : 
1810 — 5,240; 181landl2 — noretum; 1813— 
6,375; 1814 — 6,804. This statement was rather 
against his own argument, but still the propor- 
tion of resident clergymen in so many parishes 
was very small. (Hear, hear.) The number 
of resident curates for the last three years in 
which returns had been made, wete 1,587, 1,684* 
1,948. He thought these statements proved 
that the parishes were not sufficiently supplied. 
The right reverend Bishops might be vei y good 
men : but having themselves experienced tho 
indulgence of their superiors, they would be 
apt to extend the same favour to others. This, 
he conceived, must be regarded as a very seri- 
ous e\il by every one anxious for the interests 
of religion, and the maintenance of the Estab- 
lished Church. 

Sir IV. Scott said, there were several parts of 
the bill which he introduced in 1803, of which 
he had himself disapproved, but in suffering it 
to pass, he had yielded to the judgment of Par- 
liament. In the effervescence of contention and 
zeal, occasioned by various discordant opinions 
at the Reformation, the clergy naturally became 
objects of suspicion and restraint, and infoimers 
were encouraged and constituted their superin- 
tendents. This system continued for 300 yeais. 
Now he did not know what episcopacy meant, 
if it did not place the administration of the 
Church in the hands of Bishops ; yet during that 
period informers possessed the power which 
those dignuaries ought to have had. Informers 
were a most odious kind of prosecutors 5 the one 
part acting from spite, the other from avarice. 
At length informers having been discouraged by 
courts of lav\ the clergy became careless, ana 
there appeal ed wholesale informers ; the whole 
public cried out against the non-residcncc of the 
clergy. He then, multa semens , brought in his 
bill, in which two principles weie admitted. 1 st, 
Informers were authorized under certain regula- 
tions. He detested public delation, but he was 
obliged to submit to the judgment of others. 
2 dly, The Bishops were restored to their pro- 
per authority in exercising discipline in the 
Church. He knew there were certain persons 
who had no love for Bishops, and who unshed 
to destroy their authority; he had himself borne 
the first fire of the attack from the liberal, (for 
they were one class) on the ope side, and from the 
austere and the rigid on the other. He consi- 
dered it as one objection to that act, that it im- 
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posed too much inconvenience upon the clergy. 
There were some clergymen* such as the Rector 
of Bow Church, a most respectable man, and pro- 
fessor of divinity in Oxford, who had not any 
house of residence in the parish. But residence 
had been much increased of late in Berkshire $ 
where he had resided, there was no clergyman 
non-resident ; the same could be said of other 
parts of the country. As to pluralities, when 
it was considered tnat several livings did not 
exceed sol. a year, any indiscriminate objec- 
tion to the system could not be consistently 
maintained. Mildness was one of the principles 
on which he should advise the House to act 
on such a question. All that could be done 
practically, not theoretically, to render the bill 
effectual, should be lesortea to. 

Lord Bbrington objected, that the Bishops 
themselves weie ofterf non-resident, M conse- 
quently could not be acquainted with the cha- 
racters and circumstances of their clergy ; in 
one diocese in Wales the Bishop never resided ; 
it might be invidious, but he felt it his duty to 
mention this. {War, hear.) lie objected likewise 
to the discretionary power given to Bishops in 
the appointment of curates. The prohibition of 
farming was illiberal and unjust. Farming was 
often necessary, generally amusing, and even 
an inducement to residence. 

Mr. Dickinson thought, that as all professions 
were obliged to attend to their duties, the resi- 
dence of the clergy ought to be enforced ; but 
it was some dilhculty in this view, that many 
of them had no more than 80/. a year, and 
some not more them 35/. 

A Member stated, that the caus? of the Bi- 
shop’s non-residence (alluded to by Lord Eb- 
rington) was the want of a palace. 

The House then resolved itself into a Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. AT. Sutton defended the clause which re- 
stricted spiritual persons from taking to farm, 
for occupation, above a certain number of acres, 
without the consent of the Bishop of the dio- 
cese, under the penalty of 40 s. per acre : every 
such permission to specify the number of years 
(not exceeding seven) for which it might be 
given. 

Mr. C. JV. Wynn thought, that the clergy ought 
to be secluded fiom secular affairs. It was not 
enough that they read the lessons and the 
prayers s they ought to attend to the habits and 
feelings of the people: they should establish 
their own authority by disinterestedness, mode- 
ration, and theological industry 5 above all, they 
were bound to avoid any interference with their 
parishioners in the petty traffic and selfish trans- 
actions of secular concerns. 

Mr. Courtenay, Lord Mikon, and Mr. W. 
Smith severally supported the clause* The last 
hon. member observed, that the practice of 
taking tithes in kmd was a growing evil, and! 
he hoped that the present enactment would 
check k. 

A division took place upon the question; whe- 
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ther this clause should sta ti<f part of the bill, 
and the numbers were— 

Ayes, 88 | Noes, 35 | Majority, 53. 

The clause having been thus carried, Mr. 
M. Sutton moved, that the number of acres of 
which the farm should consist should be 50. 
An amendment was moved, that it shduld be 
extended to 100 ; but no division took place, 
and it was agreed that the blank should be filkd 
up with the word ** eighty.” 

The House then resumed, and the chairman 
of the Committee asked leave to report progress,' 
and to sit again. 

Finance Committee.] Mr. Davies Gilbert 
brought up the thud report of the Finance Com- 
mittee, respecting the Oidnance. It was laid 
upon the table, and ordered to be printed. 
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Monday, May 19. 

Conveyance its.] Two petitions were pre- 
sented from certain attormes and solicitors, 
stating, that, as the law now stood, persons of no 
professional education were permitted to prac- 
tise as conveyancers, and praying an alteration 
of the kw m that particular. — Laid on the 
table. 
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Monday, May 19. 

Parliamentary Reform.] Petitions were 
presented from the inhabitants of Sutton in Ash- 
ficld, and Key worth, praying for Aftnual Par- 
liaments and Universal Suffrage. — Ordered to lie 
on the table. 

Mr. Lambton presented a petition from Great 
Yarmouth, spraying for Parliamentary Reform, 
Economy in the Public Expenditure, and the 
Reduction of the Military Establishment. The 
hon. member stated, that the meeting at which 
this |>etition was framed, had assembled without 
any contravention of “ the Gagging Bill,” and 
that, within 30 hdurs after it was voted, it was 
signed by no less than 2000 persons. — Ordered 
to lie on the table. 

Debtor and Creditor Law.] Sir, S. Ro - 
milly presented the following petition from 
persons in and nter the metropolis, complaining 
of the evils in the way of recovering small debts. 
He was not prepared to propose a remedy, but 
one was loudly called for : — 

“ That your petitioners, with no less concern 
than regret, have witnessed for many years pass, 
but more particularly of late, the cruelty and op- 
pression of suits for the recovery of small sums 
of money in his Majesty’s courts at Westminster, 
die Marshalsea, and otker subordinate courts, as 
well on bailable as on serviceable process. — * Jr hat 
the enormous expenses a person is put to when 
arrested upon a demand of 10 /. or 1 afttd die 
persecution, extortion, and inconvenience he 
suffers to obtain his liberty for even a short 
period, arising from the dtaost in surmountable 
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difficulty of procuring bail, is far beyortd the 
conception of your honourable House. — That in 
term-time it frequently happens a debt of this 
description, including the bailiffs* charges, the 
Ipunging-house* add other attendant expenses, 
is doubled, if dot trebled, id a few days. — That 
in like manner the costs of an action for the re- 
covery of 40s. are speedily run up to more than 
four times the original sum.— That it must be 
obvious to your honourable House, if a defendant 
be unable to discharge a demand of this amount, 
he is renderedstUl less competent so to do, with so 
rapid and grievous an accumulation of expenses. 
—That your honourable House having extended 
the powers of the Court of Conscience fbr the 
dries of London and Bristol, your petitioners 
trust, in reference thereto, as also to the great 
and progressive depreciation in the value of 
currency, that your honourable House will deem 
it but just an a reasonable to extend at least to 
an equal amount the provisions of this summary 
and more effectual mode of recovering small 
sums to all parts of the kingdom.— That many 
ft debtor would willingly struggle hard to pay 
his just debts, but his affairs frequently become 
so overwhelmed with the law expenses, that he 
is under the necessity of surrendering himself to 
a prison, thereby fixing the plaintiff not only 
With the loss of his debt, but the costs of the 
action. — That in the present state of public 
affaiis and national distiesg, it is earnestly hoped, 
as well from equity as policy, that your honour- 
able House will listen to your petitioners, and 
apply forthwith a remedy to their complaints ; 
for your petitioners are thoioughly satisfied, 
that there are thousands and tens of thousands 
of his Majesty’s once loyal and dutiful subjects, 
who, after being totally ruined by law charges 
of the most vexatious nature, and exposed to 
indeterminate imprisonment, have become so 
soured and dissatisfied with the whole govern- 
ment of their country, as to dwindle but at best 
> into a state of sullenness and disgust.”— The pe- 
titioners, therefore, prayed the House to grant 
such relief as in their wisdom and humanity 
should seem meet. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 

Suspension of the Habeas Corpus.] Sir 
AT. W. Ridley rose to ask the noble lord oppo- 
site (Lord Castlereagh) when he piopoied to 
name the Secret Committee on the State of the 
Nation ? 

Lord Castlereagh replied, that the committee 
was to be appointed immediately after the holi- 
day?* 

Mr* Tierney said, he supposed, the committee 
was to be appointed that day fortnight, not for 
the purposes of inquiry, but in order to frighten 
the House* (Heart hear.) 

Lord Castfeiyagh admitted that it was, in the 
judgment of his Majesty’s Ministers, necessary 
to continue the suspension of the Habeas Coipus 
Act beyond the period at present limited ; they 
were convinced that the state of the country was 
tuchtftt to render it unsafe to dispense with 
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that mode of ensuring the public security ; a 
the same time, if the House did not find good 
grounds for such a measure they would not 
give effect to the intention of Ministers. 

Mr. Tierney supposed that either something 
very terrible had been discovered by Ministers, 
or something very terrible was to be discovered 
by them before the 2d of June, since their re- 
solution upon the subject seemed so decided. 
(Hear* hear.) 

Lotteries.] The order of the day for the 
third reading of the Lottery Bill having been 
read, 

Mr. Lyttelton rose and said, that none of the 
objections to this bill had been removed ; it was 
quite unchanged even in its most offensive parts* 
It was so baain its principle, and so objection- 
able in all its blanches, that the House must feel 
ashamedfif it, and consider themselves bound 
in honour to reject It. He therefore moved that 
it be read a thii d time this day six months. 

Mr. Wilherforce could not allow that oppor- 
tunity to pass without bearing his testimony 
against the bill. The bad principle and the m* 
juiious effects of lotteries had been always per- 
ceived and denounced by the wise and good.. 
The aversion to their continuance had of Jatemade 
considerable progress. The higher classes repro- 
bated them, and the lower classes were begin- 
ning to see their ruinous tendency. r I hey were 
not productive of much benefit to the State, and 
were most injurious to the morals and in- 
dustry of the people. He, therefore, hoped that 
the hon. gentleman below (Mr. Lyttelton), who 
had signalized himself by his opposition to those 
measures, would soon be finally successful. 

Mr. J. W. Ward agreed with the lion, gen- 
tleman, that lotteries were most injurious to 
morals, and at the same time were not good 
financial measures ; yet he thought the bill should 
pass at this time, inasmuch as none of the hon. 
gentlemen on the other side had pointed out 
any other mode of raising the money. ( A laugh.) 
Gentlemen might laugh, but he considered a 
deficiency in the revenue a great evil, and the 
deficiency created by rejecting this bill would 
be 500,000/. 

Lord A. Hamilton said, he had been fully con- 
vinced of the insufficiency and injurious effects 
of such bills by the arguments of the hon. gen- 
tleman (Mr* Ward) on a foimer occasion. (See 
page 640.) The House were to proceed that night 
to consider of a compensation to the Ciown for 
sinecure offices. Why should not that compen- 
sation embrace the lottery bill ? Surely it was 
more important to protect the morals of the 
people than to give a compensation to the 
Crown for sinecure places. The arguments of 
those who supported the bill were of no force,, 
either in truth, expediency, or necessity. 

Mr. Grenfell said, that the lottery did not pro- 
ice one half of the sum alleged by the non. 
gentlerpan on the other side. 

Mr. Turney observed, that there could be 
no difficulty m supplying any deficiency oc- 
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casioned by the rejection of this bill. The right . Sir J, Newport observed, l^at at the Revolt 
bon. gentleman opposite had contrived to make tion, the Crown stood as muefi in needbftnoniy 
:he income and expenditure meet by Exchequer as at the present timej bqt the Ministry of, that' 
Dills. (A laugh*) Navy bills ana debentures day never proposed tp 'compromise pubhVrnp- r 
were issued at two months and two months rals for national revenue. It was then belfifv?d '' 
without any interest, and Exchequer bills from that the common good ought not to be sacrifice^! 1 
2d. to s£d. The Chancellor of the Exchequer for a measure of finance, and that revenue vftja . 
could easily, therefore, supply the deficiency of nothing when compared with morals. 71®?^ 
the lottei v- Chancellor of the Exchequer had reversed this . 

Mt. ffiard explained, that it was the despond- maxim, and sfcemed to drink that morals were, 
ing view of the finances held out by the right nothing when compared with revenue. ; 

hon. gentleman himself, that had induced him to The Chancellor of the Exchequer reminded the 

consider the deficiency a great evil. House, that th? act of King William was made 4 

The House then divided — to prohibit not public but private lotteries; not 

Foi the third reading .... 73 a State lottery, but private gaming of that'* 
Against it 48 kind. 

Majority — 25 Mr. B, Moreland denied that the act of Wil- 

Mi. Grenfell then moved, that the clause foi liam referred only to private lottei ies. The , 
granting a ; remunciation to the Bank for re- prohibition was general, and extended to all lot- 
ceivmg money arising from the sale of lottery- teries, which it described as common and pub- 
tickets, be expunged: l,ooo/. was allowed foi lie nuisances. The State lotteries of the present 
cveiy 20,000 tickets, and as thne weie 60,000, day, were affected by this act, which remained 
V>oo/. was to be given to the Directoi s in addi- unrepealed; and weie it not for the annuat 
tion to the piofits they derived ftom monies licenses which the lottery-act gave to this species 
passing thiough and remaining in their hands, of gaming, he was convinced that persons en- 
This might appear to the right hon. gentleman gaged in them might be indicted under its pro- 
a very trifling sum; but in the present state visions. It even went farther than the right 
of the finances, a saving of even :i,ooo/. was hon. gentleman (Mr. Lyttelton) had gope, for it 
not to be ovei looked; besides, it was of much not only prohibited all lotteries whatever, but 
consequence that this sum should be withdrawn, declared that those engaged in them should be 
as foiming a link of the chain of ministerial ex- branded as common rogues. (A general laugh.) 
travagance and Bank lapacity. Upon this sub- Mr. Brougham thought that the Chancellor of 
ject there was but one opinion beyond the walls the Exchequer should introduce a clause, exempt- 
of that House, where unfortunately the elo- ing contractors and others from the penalties of 
quencc of economy was wholly inoperative. It the act, as experiments, dangerous to lottery 
saw alro of importance, as indicating the spirit contractors ana speculators, might be tried under , 
and feelings with which the Bank had acted for the statute of William, which was still in force. *' 
the last twenty years. If the preamble taken from that statute would ndt * 

Th? Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that if suit, he (Mr. B.) suggested that it should be 
the hon. gentleman would point out any plan entitled, an act to raise money to his Majesty, 
moie economical than the piesent for managing by encouraging vice and immorality among the 
the business of the lottery, it might be taken lower orders. ( Hear , hear.) 
into consideiation before another bill was Mi*. Grenfell trusted, that if the country 
proposed. He did not believe, however, that should again have such an evil inflicted tipon it, , 
any better management could be adopted, and the management of the lottery would be trans- * 
that the experiment might be injurious: he ferred from the Bank to the Exchequer, 
should, theicfore, oppose the amendment. The original pieamble was then agreed to. 

The question was then put, and the amend- and the bill passed, 
ment being negatived without a division, the Office Abolition Bill.] Mr. Z>. Gilbert 
bill was read a third time. moved the second reading of the Justices in 

Upon the question being put on the preamble, Eyre Abolition Bill. 

Mi. Lyttelton rose to propose a new one. Mr. Boswell, after regretting that some mem- 
In the time of King William, an act was passed ber of more influence than hhqself did not step ’ 
to piphibit the mischievous gaming, commonly forward to oppose the series of trills which orf- 
called lotteries, as injurious to the morals and ginated in the abolitions recommended by the, 
welfare of the people. He would propose Finance Committee^ observed, that he would not * 
that the preamble of the present bill should be deterred, by the tfopppuUrity to which he- 
be taken from the words of that act. and should be exposed; hor,<Bd he think thatPar-, 
that it should be entitled, “ An act to enable the liament ought to yield to clamoytr in legislate 
lords commissioners of his Majesty’s treasury ing for the country. Economy was necessary if* 
to raise certain sums of money for the service the present moment; but tile abolition of togfe 
of his Majesty bv the mischievous practice of places would produce noimmediaterelieftiaftffiid ' 
gaming, commonly called lotteries : against the great ultimate saving. He quoted Mfc Bhtke' 
common good, the trade, the wealth, and morals, against the present system of abolirforis, and 
of his Majesty’s subjects.” objected to the compensation bill, as n measure 
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which would make duration of service, rathec. tioned the possibility of one or two of these 
thpa transcendency of talent or brilliancy of ex*- bills being taken by the other House along with 
onion, the criterion of merit. In the history of the Compensation Bill, while the rest might be 
the country there would be found, names which rejected. He hoped the House would not lose 
had become illustrious in a short career, and sight of this. 

the records of indmduets, who had conferred . Lord Castlercagh observed, that the suggestion 
immortal obligations on their fellow-citizens of the right hon. baronet had not escaped the 
and mankind. Length of service might be attention of his Majesty’s Ministers, and he 
a proper mode of estimating the rewafd of could assure the House, that every precaution 
clerks, or ascertaining the value of mechanical would be taken to render any apprehensions on 
perseverance. He denied that the influence of the that head nugatory. He could state on the part 
Crown had increased to any undue or alarming of his colleagues and himself, that they thought 
extent. Favouritism had not placed Nelson in it better to put the business of the committee 
the command of a Beet, nor conferred on Lord into sepaiate bills, for the sake of gaining the 
/Wellington the conduct of our army. He object ; and on their part, no exertion should, 
would oppose all the bills, as paits of a system be wanting to accomplish the great end they 
for making inroads on our present Constitution had in view. In fact, these bills, though divided, 
and Government. were but one great whole, all embracing the same 

Lord Milton wished to say only a few words economical principle, and in consistency, Mi- 
on a measure which he thought would have met nisters must and would support them all. {Hear* 
with no opposition; and Re would not have hear, hear,) — The bill was read a second time, 
said any thing at all, had he not been induced The Exchequer Court Bill, the Offices in 
to animadvert on some paits of the hon. gentle- Scotland Regulation Bill, and the Offices in Ire- 
man’s speech. He had quoted Mr. Burke land Abolition Bill, were severally lead a second 
<m the civil list, and seemed to consider him- time. 

* nelf an hereditary commentator on his ntean- Sir J. Newport expressed his surprise, that in 
ing; but he had totally misapprehended him. the last bill no notice was taken of the Board of 
If he (Lord M.) had any fault to find with Works in Ireland, which had been some years 
the committee, it was because they had not since the subject of a distinct report, in which 
viewed the whole subject so comprehensively as its abolition was recommended. 

Mr. Burke, but had taken scraps and shreds of Mr. Peel said, that this subject was at present 
his principles. The hon. gentleman had said, under consideration. The principal officer had 
that Mr. Burke was against the abolition of hitherto been also employed as superintendent 
sinecures, and quoted a part of his speech that of the barrack department. Some new ariange- 
seemed to countenance that idea : but had he ment, however, iu the present circumstances" of 
read the whole, he would have seen that Mr. the public service, was felt to be necessary, and 
Burke, in advising the alienation of the Ciown he had a clause to propose in the committee 
lands, contemplated the abolition of this very which had that object in view, 
office of justices in Eyre, as one of the bene- The bill was then read a second time, as was 
ficial consequences of that measure. Thus, said also the Board of Trade Regulation Bill, after a 
he, would falj the justiceship in Eyre, &c. Mr. few words from Mr. Calcraft , who gave notice 
Burke, then, not only recommended the abolition of his intention to move some alterations in the 
of these sinecures, but the removal of the very committee. 

foundation on which they rested. The hon. Civil Services’ Recompense Bill.] The 
gentleman had said, that the proposed system order of the day for the second reading of this 
of abolition would make inroads on our Consti- Bill having been moved, 
tution, but these sinecures were no parts of our Sir Robert Heron rose and observed, that he 
Constitution. As efficient offices, they were parts could not consider the measure in any other light 
of our Government formerly j as sinecures, they than a gross, but, a6 he sincerely trusted, vain at- 
had ceased to belong to it. He (Lord M.) was as tempt, to impose on the people of England, 
little disposed to yield to the clamour of which The reports of the Finance Committee professed 
tile hon. gentleman had spoken as any man, but but little, and did not perform what they pro- 
it was not clamour only that was against sinecures ; fesaed. When the House recollected the manner 
the middle ranks of society, ana even the high- in which the Treasury had regulated offices for- 
Cft order of the public out of doors, had ex- merlv, as for example in the Civil List, there 
pressed a decided opinion against them; and could be little doubt how they would act 
though he would not meld to clamour, he would on the present occasion. The abolition of 
say with Mr. Burke, God forbid that he should offices was agreed on, but it was to take place 
oppose the universal and decided sense of the only at the death of the present possessors, 
country. ( Bear , hear .) — The bill wy then read He was obliged, when alluding to this, to 
a second time. diffor from some of his friends for whom he 

Office Regulation Bill.] Th? second entertained the greatest respect; for he could 
reading of the Exchequer Offices (England and net see on what grounds it could be maintained, 
Ireland) Regulation Bill being moved, that because a man had for ten years held an 

Sir J. Newport mid, he had formerly men- office acknowledged on all hands to heuseless > 
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lie should therefore hold it for twenty year* 
longer, and that because he had obtained 20,000/. 
of the public funds, he should obtain 20 or 
so, ooo/. more, especially at a time when we 
were on the eve of not Deing able to pay even 
what was due to justice. It was worthy of 
notice, that when the question of suspending 
the rights of the people was before the House, 
the delay of a few days was thought too much, 
but when the question was to take away pen- 
sions from those who had rendered no service, 
and were entitled to no reward, then no delay was 
considered too long, for it was better that the 
country should be disappointed than that the 
sinecut ists should suffer: and therefore the peo- 
ple must wait till the ofhce-holdei s expired be- 
fore they obtained relief, and that relief perhaps 
would not arrive till many of those who now 
asked it were dead. To him it appeared, that 
the bill for compensating the holders of offices 
was likely to be abused, and indeed one would 
naturally think that by this measure Ministers 
wished to drive the people to say, a Give us 
back the system of sinecures, but keep the 
Compensation Bill to youi selves and no won- 
der, for the bill itself was founded on a fallacy. 
For the first time in the history of the country, 
he found the principle avowed, that places of 
high political power were fit objects of pecu- 
niai v speculation. Formerly the offices of Tellers 
of tlie Exchequer were given to Lord Chan- 
cellors as a reward for eminent services, and 
sometimes to their sons, as in a case well known ; 
but a bill had been lately passed for granting 
pensions to them, so that the tellerships were 
reserved for political ambition and intrigue. 
Tbe people had been taught by demagogues to 
believe, that the only remedy for their distresses 
consisted in the abolition of sinecures, and 
Ministers were certainly much indebted to a 
certain orator in Palace- yard for such ill-founded 
harangues, as he had rendered them the most 
essential service. (Hear, hear,) Every inde- 
pendent man in the country knew this to be 
the case, and he could not help thinking that 
the Committee had lent itself too much to the 
wishes of Ministers, and the House knew well 
what those wishes were. If there existed any 
doubt on that point, he would only remind 
them of the conduct of Ministers during this 
and the last session of Parliament. In the last 
session they put the word 4< Economy” into 
the Speech delivered from the Throne, which 
was one of the greatest insults that could be 
offered to the illustrious person exercising the 
functions of Royalty, and a mockery of the 
sufferings of the people. Yes, whilst those 
honied words hung upon our ears, they were 
detected in endeavouring to raise the salaries of 
offices, the labours of which were diminished, 
and whenever any measure of economy was 
proposed, it was always stoutly resisted. At 
last, however, in one instance, popular feeling 
(even though it was stigmatized as “ ignorant 
impatience’’) prevailed, and awed by the reason* 
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strances of their friends, vfccf thro* te$ed to 
desert them unless they attended 
they appointed a Finance Comma**, Which 
made three Reports, of whiefc ; i(& had' jeeft 
one (but from its specimen hfc 'Gonki oalysfy 
“much good may it do them”), and while the 
people expected, as they had a just right to do, 
that die expenditure of the Civil List should be 
regulated, they were insulted by the appoint- 
ment of a new officer, and the addition of 
260,000/., to that establishment. True it was 
that that sum had been nearly expended in the 
Civil List before, but then, be it remembered, 
it was drawn from iniquitous and illegal funds, 
the Droits of the Admiralty, which at once 
were a source of injustice to the nation, add 
the prey of royal piracy. (Loud cheering from 
the Opposition benches .) A magnanimous Prince 
required not the gaudy show of mere appear- 
ances to make him respected in the eyes of Ub 
subjects ; and it was, therefore, no more thab 
just for the people to expect that some dinram- 
tion should have taken place in the vain parade 
and pageantry of the Prince Regent— things 
which a great Prince always despised who 
wished to live in the hearts of ms people. Such 
savings would not, however, have suited the pur- 
poses of an Administration like the present, 
which had always governed by corruption. 
(Hear, hear , bear,) He did not deny that soifie 
reductions had been made in the army, but it 
was absurd in the extreme to keep up such 
an establishment as the present, merely for the 
sake of defending our foreign possessions. 
Surely there was no great necessity for robbirtg 
our Dutch allies of their colonies, when we knew 
such expense would be incurred in keeping 
them. But the truth was, the people were 
goaded by excessive taxation, and began to 
murmur, and therefore it was deemed necessary 
to maintain a large army in order to fill them 
with terror. (Hear, hear!) This might go on 
for a little, but it would soon be seen that 
England, familiarized to a military system, 
would Jose her liberty, and sink into the awful 
gloom of despotism. For his part, he would 
prefer throwing up all the bills to the passing of 
that which was immediately under considera- 
tion. ( Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Brougham observed, that application 
ought to be made to Parliament, to enable the 
Crown to provide for public services, as each 
individual case arose, which should be exa- 
mined on its own peculiar circumstances. He 
objected to the present plan, because it was 
systematic and prospective, investing the Crown 
with an annuity of 42, ooo L in addition to die 
Pension List of the country. It had been jusfiy 
said, that this was the first time in which the idea 
had been embodied into an Act of Pariiaaoent, 
that politics were a trade. He entreated hm 
hon. friends, before they gave their approbation 
to this measure, to examine it in all itMeacfogs. 
The pretence on which it was founded was un- 
doubtedly plausible ; it was, that a power should 
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be reserved to the Crown of rewarding effective 
services, now that a large share of its former 
influence 'was to be taken away. He denied, 
however* as a proposition of feet, that this in- 
fluence would be so diminished as not to leave 
the Crown possessed of ample means of reward- 
ing meritorious exertions. The amount of the 
tension List in 1809, a year when the 4$ per 
cent, fend fell extremely short, was 220,000/., 
and its average was probably not less than 
940,000/. Upon that list were to be found the 
names of persons who had rendered no service ; 
persons wno belonged to families not more dis- 
tinguished for their antiauity and rank, than for 
their wealth and splendour, and whose only 
title to their pensions, he presumed, was their 
invariable support of the Ministers of the Crown, 
whoever those Ministers might be. (Hear, 
hear,) The present bill ought to be entitled, 
a bill to enable the Crown to continue die mis- 
application offends which the Constitution had 
given it for public purposes, not for the indul- 
gence of its private bounty, gratitude, or charity. 
It was monstrous, in the present state of the 
country, that such an object should be con- 
templated. He saw on the opposite benches 
some hon. members who enjoyed pensions of 
sooL or 1,200/. a year, which he regarded as 
nothing more than tne fair remuneration of their 
official labours ; but this only served to prove 
that for this purpose the Crown was already in 
possession of adequate fends. Jt was not 
enough to shew that some patronage had been 
taken away ; it should be proved that enough 
had not been left for the due reward of efficient 
services. The old grounds on which these 
sinecures were defended, were, that they were 
necessary to the splendour of the Crown, to its 
weight m the country, and its influence in both 
Houses. It was said also, that there was some- 
thing in their antiquity that made them dear 
to some people s but* it had of late been dis- 
covered that they had another merit, which was 
that of constituting an useful provision for a 
certain class of men of great talents, but of small 
private fortunes. This was just as unfounded 
as any of the other topics of justification, and 
must appear so, if it could be shewn that they 
never had been so applied. He would prove 
this by referring separately to a few of them. 
And first he would take the wardenship of the 
cinque ports, and governorship of Dover-castle. 

At the commencement of the present reign, this 
office, was held by the Duke of Dorset, and then 
by the Earl of Holdernesse. The* latter was 
succeeded by Lord North, wjio was far from 
being a poor man ; for at that very time, he was 
heir apparent to a very wealthy family. After 
him came Mr. Pitt, ana then the oresent pos- 
sessor, the Eaiiofc Liverpool • whcfcertainly did 
not belong, tothat class for whose encourage- 
ment it was pretended that such an office, or 
a compensation for it, should exist. With re- 
spect to the office of Chief* Justice in Eyre, he 
mould be happy to meet his hon. friend, the 
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chairman of the Committee, on that point. 
The first of those very poor and humble adven- 
turers was, a3 in the case of Dover-castle, the 
head of the Dorset family. Why, then, were 
such persons to be compensated ? Was it on 
the principle that they had relinquished a lucra- 
tive profession ? This was impossible, because a 
peer could not entei into a lucrative profession. 
Qf the 60 persons who had held the chief jus- 
ticeships in Eyre there were only five com- 
moners, of whom only two were known to 
recent times, Mr. Grenville and Mr. Villieis. 
Not one single individual had held those offices 
who could reasonably apply to the Crown for 
any compensation on tne principle of being poor. 
Or the Lords Justices General there haa been 
33, and only s that had not been persons of 
great rank. The offices of Lord Registrar and 
the Keeper of the Great Seal of Scotland had 
also, since the Union, been held by wealthy 
peers, except perhaps in one instance. After 
this statement, he would ask the House, whe- 
ther they were prepared to say that the argu- 
ment of compensation was founded in good 
faith, or would bear to be examined? The 
Crown had fee means of rewarding effective 
services from the pension list ; and they might 
safely take away all those sinecures without 
preventing poor persons from becoming states- 
men, except in one or two instances, in two or 
three centuries. lie requested the House to ob- 
serve what a great proportion of those offices 
had been held by wealthy persons since the 
American war. The argument that men should 
be paid for public services was of very recent 
date. Why should it be laid down that states- 
men must look for compensation fiom the 
Crown, when they remembered the Somerses, 
the Godolphins, and all those illustrious states- 
men who had devoted themselves to the service 
of their country? What new light had come 
over this age, tnat we were to take men into 
fee pay of Government, merely with a view to 
reward them on their retirement from office ? 
When Chancellors were remunerated, fee case 
was veiy different. The man who was pro- 
moted to feat elevated station had been a bar- 
rister; and when he went to the bar, he went to 
it for no one object but to advance his foitune, 
just as a merchant or a tradesman goes into his 
counting-houke or behind his desk. He was, 
therefore, to be treated as a professional man to 
the end ; and when he retired, we should give 
him half pay, in the same manner as we re- 
warded the man who had served in fee field. 
This was the principle that was applied to the 
discharge of clerks in office, and he sincerely 
wished feat they had more. He objected, how- 
ever, to considering men in tne higher situations 
of life as mere traders in office. Had a states-, 
man no higher view? Was his conduct in- 
fluenced by no better motive than the prospect 
of a pension on retirement ? He could not, he 
would not believe that any man sincerely de- 
sirous of serving his country, or of preserving . 
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the high reputation which his talents might ad* 
quire, could be actuated by principles of so low 
and sordid a nature* But, supposing for a mo- 
ment that men got into Parliament, or even into 
office, with such interested motives, was it de- 
corous in that House to** tell it to the world ? 
Was it politic in them to proclaim to the country 
by Act of Pailiament, in the black letter of a 
statute, that men entered into Parliament as 
into a trade ? Were these the principles upon 
which the illustrious statesman of former times 
had acted ? Was this the way in Which Eng- 
land had attained her pre-eminence over every 
other country? No ; it was by having a race of 
high-minded, Sound-principlea men, who stated 
their opinions in Parliament because they were 
their opinions ; who were not picking up a little 
paltry pelf on every occasion that presented it- 
self, but who did tnat which their consciences 
and their principles directed them to do, look- 
ing for their recompense to that consciousness 
of desert which was not to be put in competition 
with any reward which an act of Parliament, 
such as that before the House, could bestow. 
(Hear, hear!) There lurked, therefore, in the 
aigumcnt of the supporters of the measure, this 
gross fraud (for he would not call it a fallacy), 
that public men were to be treated as traders in 
politics, and the inference sought to be drawn 
was, that power must be given to the Crown to 
compensate those who entered into that trade. 
This, he maintained, was a fraud on the Con- 
stitution, and on the country. But the principle 
of this compensation bill was not what it pro- 
fessed to be. It did not go to reward the ser- 
vices of all who devoted their time and their 
talents to the benefit of their countiy. He ad- 
mitted that theie was one class of public men 
whom it did call forth ; but who were they 
whose labours, it was said, were to be thus re- 
wai dtd ? Was the State only to be served by men 
in office? Did those who gave up their days and 
nights to their attendance in that House, and to 
the studies necessaiy to make that attendance 
valuable, confer no benefit on the community ? 
These indeed seived their country — the others 
served themselves, lie saw around him many 
hon. friends who had toiled long and haid in 
the discharge of their duty to tneir country ; 
who had on many occasions rendered it the 
most essential service ; but who, in the whole 
of their political lives, had not been above 
eleven or twelve months in office. Was he to 
be told on that account, that their labours had 
not been eminently beneficial to the public ? 
Was it to be established as a principle, that he 
only was a public servant who held an office ? 
The great business of Government in this 
country was cairied on, not behind desks and 
in cabinets only, but in the great council of the 
nation. During the adminsr ation of Sir Ro- 
bert Walpole, of Lord North, and of Mr. Pitt, 
the country derived no inconsiderable advan- 
tages from that counter-action, that opposite 
force # which persons on one side of the House 
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employed against their opponents. >If to this 
we added the positive and direct effects which 
Opposition produced on the measures of Mi«* 
nisters, whoever they might be, it was impossi- 
ble to doubt that the substantial Government of 
this country was carried on in Parliament. Here 
then was the inconsistency of the bill. Under 
the pretence of calling forth generally the exer*. 
tions of statesmen, it only tended to call forth 
the exertions of those who were devoted tet 
Government* It was true, that t* the nature 
and capacity of such individuals, the reward* 
held out by the bill were peculiarly adaptecL 
And yet office wanted no such charms. Ho- 
appealed to the experience of the gentlemen’ 
opposite, and to the observation of die gentle* 
men surrounding him, whether, in their time# 
at least, there had been any fear of a scarcity of 
individuals ready to hold official situations? 
Notwithstanding all that, a right hon. gentle- 
man (Mr. Canning) had said, at the beghnks$ 
of the session, of the little value of office, that 
it was hardly worth having, that it had lost all 
its attractions, &c. he end not perceive any 
symptom of a lack of candidates for it. Ail 
those homilies, however, had been read from the 
opposite side, to deter others from the vice of 
covetousness. Why then offer a bounty to 
persons to enter that House for the purpose of / 
running an official career ? If this must be done 
— if the patronage of the Crown must be 
strengthened for such an object, at least let the 
object be called by its plain name— let its real 
character be exhibited — lot it at once be stated 
to be to enable poor men to serve the Crown. 
In his opinion office was not a situation for a poor 
man; who might, however, as effectually serve 
his country as tne most wealthy peer. By conti- 
nuing in his original poverty he might still sup- 
port his principles, ana numerous instances mimit 
be adduced of the greatest and most solid benefits 
which the public had derived from persons of no 
superior rank and propel ty. But it was obvious, 
that the gentlemen opposite did not seem capa- 
ble of forming a conception of a man devoting 
himself to public life, without the hope of lucre; 
they could not conceive the possibility of making 
the business of the State any thing but a matter 
of trade and gain to the individuals engaged m 
it.— The hon. and learned gentleman conduded 
by recapitulating his objections to the bill. 
They were, first, that the Crown already pos- 
sessed sufficient means of compcnmring public 
services ; secondly, that the proposed addition 
to those means would only lead to their misappli- 
cation ; thirdly, that under the pretence of en- 
couraging individuals to devote themselves to ' 
the public service, the lull merely tended to • 
draw such men from their respective avocations 
in life as were desirous of becoming offices** * 
bearers ; and lastly, that it was the first timA of 
proclaiming to England by Act of Parliament^ 
that politics had become a trade. (Hcrtr f hear*) 
Mr. Bankcs observed, that the prindple or 
this bill was by no means novel \ it bad received* 
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ike application of many great men, and was 
precisely the same as that which enabled the 
Crown to give pensions^© Chancellors on their 
retirement. No man Of late times had en- 
riched himself in office; and it was proper 
that the Crown should have the power of re- 
warding lorfg and faithful services. It would 
have been impossible for Mr. Pitt, after having 
so long filled the situation of Prime Minister, to 
have lived in the same retired manner as before 
he entered into office. He did not mean to 
deny, that the smectites now proposed to be 
abolished had become objects of public odium. 
-Had they, however, been given as rewards for 
eminent services, this never would have hap- 
pened; but as they had sometimes been per- 
verted to the purposes of favouritism, the ten- 
dency which public opinion had taken with re- 
gard to them was easily accounted for. There 
were many instances in which their application 
had not been liable to the reproach so generally 
cast upon them. He would mention one name 
which had lately come before the public in a very 
honourable and popular way ; Lord Camden held 
an office which had been given to his father as 
a remuneration for eminent services. Irvsuch 
cases the means of remuneration must exist in 
sane shape or other. Compensation, however, 
was necessarily distributed through the medium 
of the Crown ; if it depended entirely on offices 
or pensions in the gift of Ministers, it was not 
to be expected that they would be forward in 
rewarding individuals who had been opposed to 
themselves, though he was by no means inclined 
to undervalue 6uch services, especially when 
he recollected how long Mr. Burke had been in 
opposition. Some legislative provisions were 
therefore necessary.- With regard to what had 
been said on the subject of pensions, though he 
agreed that they were not such vested interests 
as patent offices, he could not concur in all that 
had been stated respecting them. They were 
granted by the Crown either for life or during 
pleasure; but he thought that the ground on 
which any pensions haa been granted could not 
be inquired into. By abolishing these offices, 
we deprived the Crown of a large share of whai 
it had to give for services, and, therefore, we 
ought in justice to render something to it in 
return. The proportion might be too large, 
but it could be limited in its extent. He 
should, however, reserve for the Committee his 
vpw as to how far any limitations or restric- 
tions ought to be carried. 

Lord A. Hamilton said, that although he had 
oar a former occasion assented to a bill which 
contained a clause for granting compensations, 
he had not thereby expressed his concurrence 
with the principle of that measure. He was 
decidedly of opinion, that mf compensation 
Ought to be ghttft for the offices proposed to be 
abolished. Tflwy had been always misapplied, 
and never couM be proper objects for the pa- 
tronage ofthe Crown.' He agreed with the ob- 
servation of Ihs bon. and learned friend that as 
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the Crown was already possessed of so large a 
fond, there coold be no need whatever for in- 
creasing its powers of rewarding meritorious 
services. He wished the House to consider, 
whether circumstances did not call upon them 
to contract the means fof expenditure as much 
as possible. Would it satisfy the country to 
learn, that because a set of useless offices were 
abolished, compensations had been provided as 
substitutes } It could not be doubted, that they 
would sec through the fallacy of this measure, 
which, as had been justly observed, was a fraud 
upon them, and upon the Constitution. 

Mr. J. Smyth did not think it necessary to 
defend his consistency on account of any vote 
he had given on a former bill. He did not re- 
gard the compensations which might be granted 
under ilic present measure a9 establishing the 
principle that pecuniary reward was the object 
of public services. He could not conceive that 
any pecuniaiy remuneration was a consideration 
with those who filled great offices of the State. 
How could the value of such services be mea- 
sured by money ? Great public officers devoted 
the whole of their time by day and bv night to 
the public service, and it was difficult to say 
how such men could be sufficiently rewarded. 
On these grounds, without considering money 
as a reward for public services, he should vote 
for the bilL - 

Mr. Douglas objected to the whole of the 
bills, and the principle on which they proceeded, 
which went to denude the Crown of the means 
which it ought to possess of rewaiding public 
services. The consequence of these bills must 
be to make every man enter into office with 
the character of a pensioner. Measures of this 
description had already been carried much too 
far. Public men had thought it necessary to 
offer up jiart of their salaries aa a sacrifice to 
popular prejudice, though they must know it 
was a delusion to hold out that any benefit could 
be der*\ed from such a pioceeding. That was 
not the best way of obtaining the confidence 
of the country. 

The House then divided — 

For the second reading 105 ; Against it 45 — 
Majority, 60. 

Supply] — T he House resolved itself into a 
Committee of Supply, when the following sums 
were voted. — 75,300/. to defray the expense 
attending the confining, maintaining and employ- 
ing convicts at home, for 1817 : — 80,000/. to 
defray bills drawn, or which might be drawn, 
from New South Wales, for 1817. 

Savings Banks.]— The Report of the Sa- 
vings Banks Bill wa9 taken into consideration, 
and the bill was ordered to be read a third time 
on Wednesday. 

A BiB was also brought in “ for the protec- 
tion and encouragement of Provident Institutions, 
or Banks for Savings, in Ireland/’ (see page 170.) 
which was read a first time. 

Sheriffs in Ireland— Recognizances."!— 
A Bill was brought in " to amend the Laws relat- 
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ing to Sheriffs in Ireland/’ and also a Bill “ to 
amend the laws in respect to forfeited recogni- 
zances in Ireland,” which were read a nr6t 
time. 
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TERY BILL. 
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Phillimore, Dr. 
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H« ron, Sir Robt. 

Smyth, J. H. 
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Smith, Wm. 

Hamilton, Lord A. 

Sharp, Richard 
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Sefton, Lord 
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Thompson, Tho**. 

Larnbton, J. G. 
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lockhait, J. I. 
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M irtin, John 

Williams, Sir R. 

Teilers. — Bennet, IIon.G. H. — Lyttelton, Hon. W. 

THE MINORITY 

AGAINST THE SECOND 
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services’ recompense bill. 
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Martin, H. 

Aubrey, Sir John 

Martin, John 

Bail lie, Sir E. 
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Milton, Visct. 
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Newman, W. R. 
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Ossulston, Lord 
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Parnell, Sir 11. 
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Phillimore, D. 

Gordon, Robt. 

Rancliffe, Lord 

Guise, Sir Wm. 

Rowley, Su VV. 

Ha inuieistey, 11. 

Rinsed, Lord W. 

Ilowarth, Uumpbicy 

Sharp, Rich. 

Hughes, W. L. 

Hurst, Robeit 

Sefton, Earl of 

Talbot, R. W. 
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Waldegrave, Hon. W. 

Lystcr, R. 

Webb, E. 

Mackintosh, Sir J. 

Wilkins Walter 

Maitland, Hon. A. 
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Tr t runs— Brougham, Henry. — Heron, Sir Robeit. 

*** Mr. M. Fitzgeiald 

, Colonel La Touche, and 

Uon. R. La Touche, paued off against both bills. 
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Tuesday, May 20. 

The Lottery Billy 

and other Bills, were 1 
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brought from the Commons and rad • first 
time. 

Navy EsTiMAT£s.]-*-Lord MehilU laid the 
Navy Estimates on the &ble. 

Poor Laws.]— T he Earl of Hariooitka 
moved, that the Commons be requested to 
permit some of their Members, Mr. Calverts 
Mr. Finlay, Mr. Phillips , and Mr. Hall, td 
attend their Lordships, in order to be examined 
before the Committee appointed to consider of 
the Poor Laws.— A message was ordered to bd 
sent accordingly. (For the reply see the Com- 
mons.) 
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Tuesday , May 20 . 

Steam Boats.]— Mr. Curium presented n 
petition of William Lester, stating, that he had 
invented an Engine to ensure the safety of the 
Boilers of Steam Boats, and praying the House 
to refer the same to the examination of the 
Committee on Steam Boats, which was ordered 
accordingly. 

Poor Laws.]— Mr. Curwen presented a pe- 
tition of Inhabitants of Trowbridge, praying for 
a levision of the Poor Laws. — Referred to the 
Committee on die subject of those laws, and 
ordered to be printed. 

A message from the Lords requested, that this 
House would give leave to Mr. Calvert , Mr. Fin- 
lay, Mr. Phillips , and Mr. Hall, to attend their 
lordships, in order to be examined before the 
Committee on die Poor Laws. — The three first 
members being present, and having given their 
consent, the House gave them leave to at- 
tend, if they should think fit, and the messengers 
were called in and acquainted therewith; and 
that the House would send an answer to that 
part of the message which related to Mr. Hall. 

Stationary (Ireland).]— Copies or abstracts 
were ordered “ Of all correspondence which 
may have passed between the Chief Secretary, 
or any of the Public Boards of Revenue in Ire- 
land, and the King’s Stationei there, relative to 
the supply of stationery for the public offices, 
the rates of such supply, and the privileges 
claimed by such King’s Stationer, by virtue of 
letters patent or otherwise, during five yfears 
last past.” 

Lotteries.]— Mi. Lyttelton presented a peti- 
tion of Mary Sparks, a respectable woman resid- 
ing in East Smithheld, who wasrtaken into custody 
some time ago, upon the information of a person 
of the name of Solomon, that she had been en- 
gaged in illegal insurance in the Lottery. The 
petitioner stated, that her house was entered by 
the informer, accompanied by some police offi- 
cers, and papers being found, which were placed 
there by the informer, she was committed to 
hard labour for two months, by a magistrate, 
under the existing law. But upon discovering 
that the informer was guilty of perjury, she was 
liberated under a Habeas Corpus, by Mr. Justice 
Holroyd. That she thereupon preferred a bill 
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of indictment agfcinst theinformfer; for peijury» 
which bill was found by die Grand Jury of 
Middlesex ; but the cause having been removed 
Certiorari into the Court of King’s Bench, 
had not the means of prosecuting the indict- 
ment, and therefore die appealed to the House 
for redress. The Hon. Member said, that he 
had received an excellent character of the peti- 
tioner, from the churchwardens of the parish 
in which she resided ; and he hoped the House 
would take her case into consideration, which 
was, in fact, but one of many instances that 
had Come to his knowledge, of the oppression 
and injustice of these informers, who were em- 
ployed by that respectable person, Mr. Hesse, 
as tne Chancellor of die Exchequer called him, 
under the sanction of a system which the right 
hon. gentleman so zealously defended, but which 
he (Mr. L.) should never cease to deprecate. 

Mr. Bennet bore testimony to the accuracy of 
his hon. friend’s statement, adding, that the 
petitioner was a respectable fancy-dress maker, 
and that the inferior officers of tne police were 
too much in the habit of hunting out individuals 
in this and other cases, for the sake of obtaining 
pecuniary reward. 

The petition was ordered to lie on the table. 
Abolition, &c. Bills.] — Mr. D. Gilbert pro- 
posed to have the several Bills founded on the 
first Report of the Finance Committee, com- 
mitted pro forma . 

The Justices in Eyre Abolition Bill was con- 
sidered in a Committee, and reported, and or- 
dered to be read a third time to-morrow. 

On the Committal of the Exchequer Offices 
(England and Ireland) Regulation Bill, Mr. 
Tierney objected to investing the Lords of the 
Treasury with the power of settling the amount 
of the salaries to be granted to such officers as 
might be appointed upon the actual abolition of 
the sinecures. This proposition bore immediately 
upon the Compensation Bill, as the amount of 
compensation to be granted to the Crown 
could not be settled, until tire amount of the 
loss sustained by it were ascertained. It was 
also to be considered, that upon the extinction 
of any sinecure referred to in this Bill, five or 
six small officers might be appointed, and so 
the patronage of the Crown might rather be ex- 
tended, for the aggregate of the allowances to 
those small office] s might really exceed the 
amount of the sineeme, while it was notorious 
that the appointmvnt of five or six small officers 
always extended the influence of the Crown 
more than that of one officer. 

Mr./). Gilbert said, that* as the present was 
quite a prospective measure, the Committee 
thought they could not fix upon the salaries 
proper to be granted to officerwat a distant pe- 
riod, and thertffore that arrangement was refer- 
red to the Lords of the Treasury, whose con- 
duct would of course be subject to the review 
of Parliament. 

Sir IV. Burroughs suppoited the views of Mr. 
Tierney. 
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Ldrd Castlereagh justified the opinion of the 
Committee, observing, that it would be absurd 
to call-upon the Treasury to draw up at present 
a schedule of the salaries to be allowed to the 
several officers in the contemplation of those 
Bills, at perhaps a veryWistant aay. 

After a few further remarks from Mr. Huskis - 
son and Mr* Tiemey y the Bill was gone through, 
the House resumed, and the Report was ordered 
to be brought up to-morrow. 

The Exchequer Court Bill, the Offices (Ire- 
land) Abolition Bill and the Board of Trade Bill 
were severally committed, and the Reports or- 
dered to be received to-morrow. The Civil 
Services’ Recompense Bill was also committed 
and reported, and the Report ordered to be taken 
into further consideration on Friday next. 

Parliamentary Reform.] — A Petition of 
Incorporation of Weavers of Dunfermline, pray- 
ing for Reform of Parliament, was presented ; also 
of Inhabitants of Kirton. — They were ordered 
to lie on the table. 

General Mathew observed, that he had a peti- 
tion to present from the inhabitants of Dublin, 
signed by many thousand persons, praying for a 
Reform in the representation of the people; but 
previously to presenting it he would say a few 
words. Tne petition was couched in sound, ener- 
getic, and constitutional language ; and it came 
from the once wealthy and commercial, but now 
impoverished and depressed capital of Ireland. 
After the late decision respecting the Catholics, 
it might be considered almost useless to approach 
that House ; but the petitioners were not without 
hopes, that the voice of the people might 
ultimately induce them to attend to their prayers, 
on the important subject of Parliamentary Reform. 
That ill fated count™, part of which he repre- 
sented, felt the sad effects of the present defec- 
tive system. The consequences were seen in 
a ruined agriculture, a degraded nobility, an im- 
poverished gentry, a famished people, an insol- 
vent trade, and a bankrupt nation. The Parlia- 
ment of Ireland had voted for an hereditary 
union - a vote that they had no right to 
give ; but it was obtained by corruption. He 
was prepared to prove, if the House should 
afford him the opportunity, that the membeis, 
at the time of the Union, sold themselves. Some 
had contracted for places and pensions ; others 
for bishoprirks and nrehbishopricks ; even the 
judgment-seat did not escape the influence of 
corruption; and others bartered their country’s 
condition for honours and i ibbons, which would 
hang aiound the necks of the possessors as long 
as they lived, the badges of their degradation. 
The petitioners, amongst other things, prayed 
for Annual Parliaments, and they had great au- 
thorities in support of their claims. The autho- 
rity of Chief Justice Raymond was great and de- 
cisive, and the Bill of Rights declared, that there 
ought to be frequent Parliaments. The Sep-* 
tennial Act was avowedly passed only for a tem- 

C orary purpose, and no satisfactory reason could 
e adducea for its continuance. They had no\y 
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no rebellion to dread ; there was no fear of any • stitution {—that the elective franchise was most 
insurrection but in the imaginations of a weak partially and unequally distributed thatgross 
and pusillanimous Committee, and a corrupt Mi- and : flagrant corruption was employed in re- 
nistry. The desire of' keeping their olaces alone turning members ; mi that the great majority 
induced them to raise the alarm or jacobinical of them were nominated, not by the collective 
conspiracies, to frights* the nobility and gen-, voice of those whom they appeared to repre- 
try, and persons of landed property, into the sent, hutby the recommendation of a few pow*r- 
support of their measures ; and they sue- ful individuals, who, by these meant, obttiotd 
ceeded in frightening those who were ready to a .weight of parliamentary influence, forbidden 
believe in every old woman’s tale-~(vf laugh)— by the spirit of the laws, and in its consequences 
orin gunpowder, pop-gun, or warming-pan plots! most dangerous to the liberties and happiness 
--{Much laughter .) He had heard, that Britons of the country* New doctrines, however, had 
would never make a cowardly surrender of their been promulgated on this subject 5 and wh*Mn 
rights ; but what did he now behold ? The Con- better times, would have been denounced as 
stitution was suspended, and some of our ablest corrupt and ruinous, was now recommended as 
writers were obliged to fly from the country, necessary for conducting the affairs of the na- 
All things tended to shew the necessity of Re- tion. What was formerly regarded as a seed 
form $ and he implored them not to forget what whose fruit was productive of disease and death, 
the great Lord Chatham had impressively stated, was now maintained to be the seed of a tree 
that if they did not reform themselves within, whose fruit yielded nourishment and strength, 
tlie people would reform them without, with a and under whose shade security and repose Were 
vengeance. All eyes were now fixed on Par- to be found. They had been recently told, and 
liament, to witness their decision on the measure unblushingly told, that corruption, both within 
to be proposed that night ; and by the votes and without those walls, wa9 absolutely neces- 
which they gave, it would be easily decided, sary ; that avowed corruption, in short, was 
whether members were really independent, or the practical form of Government under which 
only the tools of Ministers. ( Hear , hear,) we ought to live, because, unhappily for our- 
After a few words from Mr. Talbot , in sup- selves, we had lived under it for no inconaider- 
pojt of the petition, it was brought up, read, and able period. It was certainly, therefore, an un- 
ordered to lie on the table. pleasant and awkward predicament in which he 

Sir F. Burden presented a petition from the found himself placed, to appear as the advo- 
City of Coik, praying for a Reform in Parlia- cate for the aggrieved in the presence of those 
ment. The misery and distress, he observed, from whom the grievances proceeded; to de- 
which prevailed in that part of the country, mand from those who had declared corrup- 
could be equalled only by the uniform good tion necessary, the remedy and protection 
conduct of die people, who were suffering under against its future effects. He was persuaded, 
their pi essurc. They could not quit the country, however, that the voice of the people, de- 
li or could they get any employment in it. The cidedly pronounced as it had been, the 
meeting at which the petition was agreed to, number of petitions laid upon the table, and 
was conducted with the greatest order and de- the almost equal number which had been 
corum. rejected from informalities, would have their 

Sir N, Cohhurst said, he could confirm the weight, and that the House would no longer re- 
statement of the hon. baronet as to the order fuse Jo take their grievances into consideration, 
which pre\ ailed at the meeting, but with regard He would venture to say, that more petitions had 
to the persons who attended it, he could not say been lately presented, complaining of the inade- 
much of their respectability. # quate state of the Representation, and declaring 

The petition was brought up, read, and or- it to |be the source of all the abuses that tywf 
dered to lie on the table. crept into our Government, that were ever pre- 

Sir F. Burdett then rose, and spoke to the sented on any prior occasion of any description 
following effect : — lie said, that he felt him- whatever. When formerly motions were made 
self placed in rather an awkward situation upon for Reform, the friends of that measure were 
the present occasion, when it was his duty, pur- told, that the people did not desire it. They 
suant to the notice he had given, to bring for- were triumphantly asked, where are your peti- 
ward the subject of Parliamentary Reform. At tions from Birmingham — where from Manches- 
any former period, he should have thought it ter, and from other places, that were excluded 
sufficient, in order to induce the House to in- from all participation in the choice of represen- 
stitute an inquiry, if he had presented strong tatives i That question, however, would not now 
and decisive grounds for believing, that elections be repeated ; for the House were aware, that 
weic not conducted according to the laws of the petitions had been laid upon their table, not only 
land. lie should have thought, that he had from Birmingham and Manchester, but from 
performed all that could have been demanded every part of the kingdom, and signed by not 
of him, if he had tendered evidence of the truth less than one million of people. [Hear, hear .) 
of what he asserted, that the House of Com- Whether, therefore, the allegations of those 
mons did not fully and fairly represent the peo- petitions were well or ill founded, whether they 
pie, consistently with the principles of the Con- believed the facts as stated or not, whether re- 
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dt*#f could or coaid not be given* they were 
bodftd tobisdtntt some inquiry into grievances 
so generally felt andcompkufted of. It was said, 
that manyof the notions entertained bythe friends 
of Reform* especially one of that House, were 
wild and visionary* and the people were repre- 
sented as praying for what had never been sane* 
tionedby the laws, nor recognized by the practice 
of the country s they- were charged with having 
invented novel grievances, and demanded novel 
remedies. Among those visionary claims, was 
that of Annual Parliaments, which, it was con- 
tended, never existed in any former period. It 
was really almost incredible that so little atten- 
tion had been paid to the real history of the 
country* by those who maintained that propo- 
sition. It was quite clear and incontrovertible, 
that Annual Parliaments were the law and 
practice of England, even before any history 
we hads>f tt. For centuries before any his- 
tory was written of the events of this coun- 
try, but of which tradition had handed down 
some facta, Annual Parliaments were in con- 
stant use. It might, perhaps, be said, in reply 
to tbfet argument, that they were to consider, 
npfreo much what had been the practice of 
tneir ancestors, as what ought to be adopted 
now: but it must be allowed, that the proof 
of such a system through a Ion# Series of ages 
strengthened the present claim of the people, and 
at least relieved them from the accusation of 
promulgating newfangled doctrines. The prac- 
tice, theft, was as old, and older than the reign of 
William the Conqueror. The word Parliament 
was not in use at that time ; but by the law of 
the land, the Great Council (as it was called) had 
a right t6 meet, at least, once every year, for the 
purpose of watching over the general weal, of 
controlling arbitrary power, and correcting 
whatever abuses mignt be found to exist. This 
law WilHam the Conqueror was sworn to ob- 
serve. It would be no answer to say, that he 
was a perjured monarch, because pcijuredjcings 
might be found in every country,' the enemies 
and oppressors of their subjects : this was the 
law, and the whole history of England went to 
establish the fact. It was said, that in the reign 
of Henry III. Parliaments were more regularly 
constituted, and then the word Parliament kself 
was first used ; but it could not be denied, that 
during the whole of that long reign, (with one 
or two exceptions, which proved nothing against 
the law,) Parliaments were annual, and so they 
continued, rill the tun* of Edward II. In that 
reran, it appeared, there had been an omission 
of 'holding these Annual parliaments, which 
Andrew Horn, (in his M Myrrour des Justices”) 
called, u an abuse of the law, and a main one 
too and* therefore, in the 4th vear of Edward 
III.it was ?fcf§§* necessary to pSss an act, which 
declared, u Parliament should be holden 
wary year once, .and more often if need be j” 
and in the 86th of the same king, another act 
was passed, which prfmded, u mat a Parlia- 
ment should be holden every year, as another 
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time, (namely by theforme* not) was ordained*” , 
It had been a question, whether the Icing was 
dhUgediby those statutes to cad a new Parlia* 
~me»t every year, or only to permit a Parliament 
to ait annually, for the (redress of grievances and 
dispatch of business. flPreply to that, he would 
ask, what was the actual practice? Paring the 
long reign of Edward III. and a more constitu- 
tional and more glorious reign was not to be 
found in English history, not one- Parliament 
was continued beyond one year, but a new Par- 
liament was called every year. It Was not in- 
deed necessary that every Parliament should 
continue a year. They often continued but for 
a month or two months, and there was an in- 
stance of five new elections in one year. It was 
theiefore the constitutional, legal right of the 
people of England to have a new Parliament 
every year ; it was imperative upon the Jongs of 
England to call a new Parliament every year. 
Many gentlemen of great ability and patient re- 
search had fully investigated and clearly traced 
the history of this practice, and yet not one in- 
stance had they found of a Parliament proiogued 
or continued beyond one year down to the cad oi 
Henry VI. In the time of the civil wars between 
the houses of York and Lancaster, the party that 
happened to prevail could do every thing or 
nothing: and those were certainly not times 
from which constitutional precedents could be 
drawn. But even in those tuibuleot periods, it 
was astonishing how few instances there were 
of Parliaments having been long kept together. In 
fact, when they looked to the particular times in 
which the practice of lengthening the duration 
of Parliament was first introduced, itj afforded a 
striking argument in illustration of the motives. 
It was in the reign of Henry VIII. when that 
monarch was anxious to be divorced from, his 
wife, when he had quarrelled with the Pope, 
with the Church, and with the people, and was 
bent upon effecting what was called the Reforma- 
tion. He kept his Parliament together for five 
years ; and that was the first instance upon re- 
cord of its having been continued so long. The 
reason of his ooing so was obvious. He had 
resolved to accomplish a measure, which, what- 
ever might be thought of it now, was then in 
opposition to the wishes of the great bulk of the 
nation, and conformable to the views of only a 
party init- Heintended to carry oohis govern- 
ment in a way contrary to the will of tne peo- 
ple, and therefore he unconstitutionally kept 
together that body of men who would give him 
their support. Bishop Burnet, in his history of 
the Reformation, observed, that “ the king took 
great pains to rfianage the elections, and to obtain 
a suitable Parliament.” He succeeded, and se- 
cured so subservient a House of Commons, that 
he did not suffer them to separate, till he had 
carried his two great measures, the divorce from 
his Queen, and, as the nation considered it, the 
plunder of the property of the Church. Reli- 
gion was made tne cloak for the latter, as it 
was now made the cloak for many other de- 
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signs. In the following reign of Edward VI ymof that age* or of any alfo s awe t fopcd foe t 
when the Protestant interest* still the minority unconstitutional# mbtomy\9fr 

of the nation, prevailed, the same coarse was tempts of Charles. (He*r,Jttar .) * 
followed, and, by the influence and intrigues because he had not a standing '*in»y to j$ 
of the Protector Somerset, Parliament was again the opinhmsof his law-officers* 
continued for nearly five ’fears. Mary next as* he had had a permanent milharyforeei this gntt* 
cended the throne, a Princess justly condemned question of Reform could not have bfe$ argwwf 
for her sanguinaiy persecutions, and which that night. At length, for his own coufeme&oe* 
had acquired for her the epithet of Bloody he was obliged to call Parliament together! |p? 
Mary ; but when the Catholics, who had been as he had not the millions at his disposal wUsb 
plundered and persecuted, came again into Ministers now had, as he had not the tarn* 
power, smarting with their ill usage, it was enormous power of corruption, he could not 
not' surprising, though it was not justifiable, effect his purposes: how the members were 
that they had retaliated : vet the first thing elected did not signify: how many years they 
she did, was to repeal all the odious acts continued was of no importance ; it was impoa 
relating to constructive treason which had stale to find any set of men capable of surma*', 
been passed in the reign of Henry VIII., and to dering the rights and interests of the country to 
place the security and freedom of her subjects the arbitrary will of a tyrant. They were con* 
under the protection of 25 Edw. IIL ; so that nected with their fellow-subjects, they had a 
the people of this country were at this moment, common interest with them ; there was nothing 
so far as life and liberty were concerned, less to make it their interest to sacrifice the liberty of 
secure than under the bloody Mary. ( Hear , the people. {Heart hear.) We knew how the 
hear f hear.) She, proclaiming that the people contest between Charles and his Parliaroen^eocU 
had been deprived of their »ust rights, and of ed. A few individuals having gained the ascend* 
the great security for their liberty, had recourse ency, thought that the Parliament which had re* 
to snort Parliaments, and there was not one sisted the intrigues and the violence of Charles, 
during her reign which lasted above nine months, and had preserved and protected the liberties of 
The reign of her successor (Elizabeth) trans- the nation, ought to be continued; and an act 
cended all praise. Too wise to force, too ho- was passed, something like what was afterwards 
nourable to impose upon the people a system of done on different principles, and for different 
government inconsistent with the principles and puiposes, for protracting the period of the du* 
practice of the Constitution; without millions ration of Parliament. It was then thought pro* t 
of money to corrupt, without laws to oppress, per and salutary, that a Parliament mm had 
without a standing army to overpower: she acted so meritoriously and so successfully, tha£ 
gained the affections, and ensured the obedience had fought the great battle of' the nation, and 
of her subjects, by the wisdom and vigour of obtained a glorious victory, should continue to 
her administration. In her reign there were be the guardians of nationalltaeity. M lefygfo. 
Only two long Parliaments. With the Stuarts notwithstanding it had done 40 much 'forth* 
commenced a long course of violations on the people, k became itself an intolerable gri^yapqe; 
Constitution. It was remarkable, however, that and it was then thought gain to foe aatfen that 
James I., a prince who mounted foe throne with one great man should step forward to ugoteet Of 
high ideas of prerogative, stated, in his first pro- liberty, and ensure its security* Yet Oliver 
clamation for calling a Parliament, that the Cromwell was a parliaments! y reformer, and 
sheriffs of the counties should not direct such proposed a plan and system of national repre- 
boroughs to send members, as # were so utterly sentauon, the best, perhaps, foat wa® ever d(> 
ruined as to be incapable or unentitledto con- vised; certainly the beat, in reference to the at- 
tribute their share to the representation of the riod when it was produced. Its character, in- 
country. {Hear, heart hear*) And yet he kept deed, was so fail and equitably, that tevea £ora 
his first Parliament nearly eight years. But the Clarendon had said, and it was coowfood in 
people were not then jealous of that encroach- his writings, that it was worthy of a more 
ment. All the evils which they had suffered arose warrantable authority, and of better jumps.” But 
from other quarters, ; and they thought them- when Cromwell found that h$ must either lose 
selves perfectly safe in the hands of Parlia- his place, which to, him would h*ve been to 
ment, because no previous evil had been felt, resign himself to the gallows, or support by the 
and no present evil was apprehended from them, sword what he had acquited by the pvora, he 
We had now come to the interesting and event- naturally preferred the latter alternative. Tqe 
ful reign of Charles I. That monarch had not people, always attached to the Constitution^ 
learnt the principles of the English Constitution, Government of Kings, hailed the re&toiauop of 
and studied not to rule according to its laws Charles II. It might have been expected that 
and usages ; he tried to establish a Government he, from gratitude to the nation for the z*kl 
without Parliaments. This innovation he sup- and affection with which they received jfoPf 
ported, too, by the authority of Westminster* would restore and confirm all tbeir JaW» and 
nail. (Heart hear.) The judges of that time privileges: but he was not of that gerocous <foa- 
Jent themselves, the subservient tools, the indtts* racter : he was of a cold, unfeeling disposition : 
trions servants of despotism. The greatest law* he forgot the claims, and trampled upon foe 

Qq 
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lights of the nation. But though the people 
had neglected the necessary precautions through 
joy in receiving their banished monarch, his 
ccid and cruel heart only availed itself of this to 
enslave them. For this purpose he endeavoured | 
to, corrupt the Parliament : and this was the first i 
deliberate attempt at that mode of controlling 1 
the wishes and the interests of the people. The | 
nation had been guilty of the generous folly of j 
receiving him without the stipulations necessary 
both for the security of the State, and for the 
safety of the Crown ; and took back, uncondi. 
tionally, one that otherwise would have lived a 
wanderer upon the face of the earth. In return, 
he attempted, and succeeded in his attempt, to 
corrupt their House of Commons. The Parlia- 
ment which invited him over was too honourable 
and independent to suit his purpose ; and, there* 
tore, he modelled one to his own mind. His 
object was to re-establish Popery, and there 
again was another proof that long Parliaments 
were most useful when it was wanted to carry 
measures hostile to the geneia! wishes of the 
nation. In the reign of Charles II. the Catholics 
had certainly become the minority. What did 
he do ? He kept the Parliament together for 
sixteen years ; but that Parliament, which was 
branded with the name of the Pensionai y Parlia- 
ment, would not go the length of enabling him 
to 'govern *by Uie* sword. He then dismissed it, 
and during the rest of his reign continued in a 
struggle with the nation greatly similar to what 
had occurred during the Government of Charles 
I.. But he did not live to incur the same penal- 
ties, nor to experience those misfortunes which 
afterwards befel his family. James II. acting 
upon the principles of his brother, was more 
headlong in his course, and brought affairs 
sooner to a crisis : he committed many Outrages, 
bat none more flagrant, or more offensive, than . 
attempting to corrupt elections, and he was in 
consequence obliged to abdicate the throne. 
We had now reached the period of our Revolu- 
tion : this surely was not too remote to be ap- 
pealed to ; the doctrines it expressly established 
could not be branded as new and new-fangled, 
nor could those who defended them be accused 
of an intention to subvert the Constitution. 
Thd bon. baronet, therefore, would here make 
his stand. In the declaration issued by the 
Prince of Orange at the Hague, setting forth 
the objects of his enterprise, and the grounds 
on which he had been invited to this country, 
there were many heavy accusations against the 
King : reference was made to the Judges, who 
had become the servile instruments of arbitrary 
power; to the juries (a great and portentous 
evil) who were illegally selected ; but the main 
grievance, the grievance of grievances, that which 
formed the ffo nt and head or the declaration, 
was the corrupt state of the House of Com- 
mons; the packing of a Parliament; the King, 
using undue means, by corrupting the electors, 
as weU as the members after they were elected, 
in order to influence and control the functions 
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of the Legislature. The Revolution was princi- 
pally, therefore, in order to procure a full, and 
free, and fair Parliament ; this was proved by*, 
the admission of James II. himself who knew 
what was right, though he did not practise it.' 
When certain of his mends, including many of 
the nobility and clergy, who did not desert him 
in his utmost need, waited upon him with a pe- 
tition, beseeching him to renounce his course, 
and above all, to summon immediately a free 
Parliament, he replied, " How can I assem- 
ble a Parliament that shall be free in all its cir- 
cumstances, unless the Prince of Orange goes 
out of the country, who, by his presence, will 
influence a hundred votes ?” It was evident then, 
from all the facts which had been adduced, that 
it was at all times, by the laws of this country, 
a high crime to corrupt the Parliament, or to use 
any means to make them subservient to arbi- 
trary purposes. One of the charges of impeach- 
ment against Richard II. was, that he had pack- 
ed a Parliament ; and another, that he had kept 
the Parliament together an unusual length of 
time. Now what was that unusual period ? 
Only five months ; which was then considered 
a longer duration than the forms of the Consti- 
tution allowed. The King, no doubt, possessed 
the right of proroguing Parliament whenever he 
saw occasion ; but it should never be exercised 
without sufficient cause. The power was to be 
used in a moderate manner, and not to be abused, 
as it had been, by proroguing to any extent which 
the Sovereign might think fit. Richard II. then 
was deposed, and James II. was expelled for 
tampering with elections. While such signal in- 
| stances were recorded in our history, while the 
Bill of Rights recognized our claims, could it be 
contended that wc were not entitled to a free 
election of Parliaments ? An election necessa- 
rily implied that it should be free. How then 
could this essential part of the Constitution be 
reconciled with individuals appointing members 
of th* House of Commons ? The hon. baronet 
could here have wished to have had the petition 
read r t the table, which was presented to the 
House in 1793 , # drawn up by a committee of gen- 
tlemen who had associated to piomote the great 
object of Parliamentai y Reform. That petition 
(which had been lately republished in a pamph- 
let he then held in his hand) was so complete 
in its details, so unanswerable in its aiguments, 
so convincing in its proofs, that he wished it 
were impressed upon the memory of every one 
who then heard him ; the constitution ot that 
House was so well dissected, that he was aston- 
ished so many years as had since passed could 
have elapsed, Without any inquiiy having been 
instituted into the truth of its allegations. In 
that petition it was stated, “ that 84 individuals 
do, by their own immediate authority, send 157 
members to Parliament ; and this the petitioners 
were ready, if the fact was disputed, to prove, 
and to name the members and the patrons/ 9 • 
Could the nominees of such individuals be sup- 
posed to be a free representation of the people } 
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And yet, perhaps, members so retamed consti- 
tuted nearly 9-4 the of those who then heard hftn. 
The petition went on to state, “ that, in addi- 
tion to the 157 members above-mentioned, 150 
more, making in the whole 307, are returned by 
the recommendation of 70 powerful individuals, 
added to the 84 before-mentioned, and making 
the total number of patrons 154, who return a 
decided majority of the House.” One hundred 
and fifty-four individuals thus claimed and exer- 
cised the right of disposing, by their agents, of 
the lives, liberties, and property, of the millions 
of inhabitants who composed the subjects of this 
kingdom. Did not this seem in itself a usurpa- 
tion ? did it not appear a grievance which called 
loudly for a remedy ? If he were required to 
submit to any arbitrary power that had interests 
contrary to that of the people ; if oppression 
were to be permitted from any quarter, he would 
rather endure it from the Crown than from indi- 
viduals who could control the Crown — who 
kept both the King and the people in bondage ; 
who destroyed the Constitution, and united in 
themselves all the powers and prerogatives which 
it ought -to possess. We could not read the 
opinions of any eminent author who had spoken 
of our Constitution without finding that his au- 
thoiity was in favour of a change of this system. 
Mr. Justice Blackstone, who, m his own time, 
was regarded as rather a courtly lawyer, and 
was accused of not being sufficiently alive to 
corruptions and abuses, but whose book now (so 
much had our opinions been altered within the 
last half century) might almost be considered as 
speaking Jacobinism, had laid down piinciples 
which shewed the necessity of a Reform. He 
had said, that there were three powers in our 
mixed Legislature — the King, Loids, and Com- 
mons j that these three powers ought to be kept 
distinct ; and that the latter especially, as the 
guardian of the people’s rights, ought not to be 
under the influence of the former ; for, added 
he, if the other two branches were to influence the 
House of Commons, which emanates from the 
people, and constitutes their natural protectors, 
there is an end of the Constitution. So firmly 
convinced was the learned commentator that the 
people ought to be represented, and thus had a 
right to govern themselves by delegates elected 
by themselves, that he conceived the force of 
laws and the necessity of obedience resulted 
from this principle. In one place he admits, 
“ that the spirit of our Constitution is in favour 
of a more complete representation of the peo- 
ple j” and in another he declares, that “ The 
lawfulness of punishing criminals is founded on 
this principle, that the law by which they suffer 
was made by their own consent.” Was it to be 
borne, then, that instead of being governed by 
laws made by out own consent, instead of see- 
ing a full ana free representation, instead of see- 
ing the majority of the people deputing those 
‘who were to legislate for them, the nation 
was to be ruled by a few borough-mongers? 
Different writers, according to their taste, their 
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education, or their peculiar bias, bad pointed out 
the advantages, and supported the excellence of 
different species of goventment. 'the republi- 
can, the anstocratical, and the monarchical form 
of administration had all had their panegyrists a 
but no author that ever he read or heard of, had 
ever praised an oligarchy. (Hear.) In an aris- 
tocracy, the interest of die nobility and the 
people might frequently be the same ; and, if 
any rate, the form of Government did not imply 
an opposition between them. This might, 
dierefore, be a good Government under certain 
circumstances. The same might be said of ab« 
solute monarchy. The reigning Prince might 
sometimes have the wisdom to sec that his in- 
terest and that of his people were inseparably 
united ; that he could enjoy power and resour- 
ces only in proportion as he promoted their 
welfare; and that a higher reward could be 
reaped in their approbation of his exertions to 
promote their happiness, than in the gratifica- 
tion of that senseless caprice and inverted ambi- 
tion that would lead him to destroy their liber-*" 
ties, and to squander their property. Democra- 
cies, with more plausibility, had been often the 
subject of encomium ana recommendation.-— 
They had in the history of the world performed 
wonders. All who heard him would remember 
with what enthusiasm, when young, they had 
read of the prodigies of valour and conduct for 
which the ancient republics had been distin- 
guished ; how celebrated they had become for 
the eneigy, the intellectual improvement, and 
scientific progress of their citizens. Indeed, no 
forni of government had called forth more ta- 
lent, moie industry, more resources, and been 
distinguished by more remarkable deeds than 
the democratical. For energy, in particular, ft 
transcended the rest, and had received die sup- 
port and praise of many great men. But an 
oligarchy could boast of having performed 
nothing laudable ; of having done nothing that 
could be approved ; of having no panegyrist. 

( Hear , hear.) Some oligarchies, however, 
were not so objectionable: they were merely 
aristocracies with a narrower basis, where die 
interests of the governors were not necessarily 
opposed to those of the people. The oligarchy 
of which he was speaking was, however, of a 
different character; it was an oligarchy of 
borough-mongers, whose interests wen? at vari- 
ance with those of the rest of the nation ; who 
corruptly usuiped powers that did not belong 
to them, and trampled upon the rights of the 
people at their pleasure ; in short, it was the 
most odious, the most degrading, and the most 
galling of ail oligarchies. That 150 patrons 
of the representation should exist, that they 
should exist against all law, that they should 
exist against the resolutions of the House of 
Commons itself, which resolutions were passed 
at the commencement of every- session, and 
might be regarded as the law of Parliament, or at 
least a declaration to the country that sucl\ was 
the law, appeared monstrous and unaccountable. 
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The law to which he alluded on thif subject 
was no new law, it wis nearly as old as Parlia- 
ments. The statute of Westminster I* prohi- 
bited any interference of great persons with 
elections, and expressly enacted that they 
should be free. It was written in old French, 
and said, that no great mm should disturb the 
electors when in the exercise of their duties ; 
that, “ because elections ought to be free, the 
King commanded, upon great forfeiture, that 
no man, bv force of arms, nor by malice or me- 
nacing, shall disturb any to make free election.” 
This Taw was the foundation of the resolution 
passed at the beginning of every session, “ that 
it is a high infringement of the libei ties .and 
privileges of the Commons, for any lord of 
Parli immt or any lord-lieutenant of any county, 
io concern themselves in the election of members 
of Parliament.” What had now become of this 
law and this resolution ? They weie allowed to 
sleep ; they were never acted upon ; or rather 
thev were perpetually broken, and had become 
a dead letter. A Reform in the House of Com- 
mons, so as to destioy this power of interfe- 
rence, would be of more service than any law 
prohibiting it. The Bill of Rights had likewise 
declaied, that elections should be free ; but 
more would have been done towards securing 
that object by enacting, that there should be a 
more frequent and more universal exercise of 
the right of suffrage, than by the long declara- 
tion of rights on which that bill was founded ; 
one line to this effect would have been moie 
efficient than all other laws and resolutions 
whatever. At the time of the Revolution, the 
Parliament, called the Convention Pailiament, 
because it was disposed in some cases to go 
counter to the wishes of the Government, was 
not suffered to remain so long assembled as to 
execute the great work of securing the freedom 
of the representation. It had declared ex officio 
informations by the Attorney-general, to be 
Contrary to the laws of England ) and although 
there was a great spirit of freedom in the Go- 
vernment of that time, yet, like all governments, 
it was averse to an abridgment of its assumed 
powers. Ex *1 do informations were then de- 
clared to be ’al; and the history of this 
species of proceeding since, would be sufficient 
to excite our wonder at the change in our senti- 
ments, and to call foi a cautious jealousy over 
our remaining freedom. That proceeding, then 
denounced by Parliament, was now declared to 
be law ; and power was put into the hands of 
the Attorney-general of imprisoning or holding 
fo bail (which was equivalent to the power of 
imprisonment) any ana every man in the king- 
dom, on his simple ex officio information. Nay, 
he might do this, on merely declaring that it 
Was his intention to file an information, f Hear f 
hearj Wn*t now became of the law for pro- 
tecting the liberty of the subject : what became 
pf ^hat Jaw which |x>rd Coke called the bulwark 
of our freedom, our personal security ? What 
signified aB that Was said about our presumed 
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inm>cence add perfect impunity till our guilt 
had been pronounced by a jury of our peers ? 
All this was now mere rhapsody. (Heart hearj 
It had no existence, except in the imagination. 
We might read of the protection which our 
Constitution afforded, but with as much refe- 
rence to lfcality as if we were perusing a novel. 
It appeared like & tort of fany enchantment, 
something very delightful to behold 5 but when 
we approached to touch it, it was so fragile, 
that out of regard for it, no doubt, the nominees 
of a set of ooiough-mongers in that House, 
on the least pressure of public difficulty, had 
been in the constant habit of suspending its 
most wholesome provisions. (Hear, heart hearj 
It was a maxim which he believed could not be 
disputed, that tyranny was generally greater 
! under the forms of a free constitution, when 
perverted, than under an open undisguised 
exercise of despotic power, and ‘that, at any 
rate, it was more difficult to be got quit of. 
This was no new doctrine — it was no French 
principle — it had been declared by Machiavel, 
and supported by Montesquieu. This latter 
writer, who was not a beardless boy newly 
come from school, but a man who had devoted 
twenty years of his life to the study of govern- 
ments, nad given it as his opinion, that the 
liberties of England would pensh, like those of 
the ancient republics, when her Pailiament be- 
came corrupt. But corruption was supposed now 
to be harmless ; it was even defended as a neces- 
sary part of the existing system, rather than de- 
nounced as tending to the ruin of the Constitu- 
tion. It had been argued by a right hon. gen- 
tleman (Mr. Canning), that Government could 
not go on without it : but he thought he should 
bring sufficient authorities to overbalance the 
opinion of that right hon. gentleman, when he 
stated, that all our great men were against it, 
and that there were no less than 150 laws in 
our statute book denouncing it. It would be 
pedantry to go into all the great authorities on 
this subject, but he might be forgiven for stating 
the opinion of Mr. Locke, that the corruption 
of the representation was the very worst of all 
evils, as it poisoned the source of all laws, and 
cut up our Constitution by the roots. It would 
be strange indeed, as had been said by Plato, 
that the same venality which was fek to be so 
pernicious in every other department of life, 
should at once lose its injurious effects, and be- 
come operatively wholesome, when employed 
in the service of Government. In the time of 
Charles the Second, although the Parliament 
Which was suspected, justly, of corruption, 
had not been free from undue influence, they 
at least shewed the necessity they conceived 
themselves under to affect purity, by taking an 
oath, protesting before God, that, “ neither di- 
rectly, nor indirectly, they, or any of their 
friends, for their use or with their knowledge, 
had received any spins of money from the King, 
or any other person by his Majesty^ order, and 
that tney had not given their vote in Parliament 
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for any reward or promise whatsoever/ 1 This* 
corrupt Parliament had a different opinion fittn 
the right lion, gentleman with regard to the 
necessity of being free and independent. It 
seemed indeed extraordinary that corruption 
could find its advocates : that the very word was 
not sufficient to deter from any open undisguised 
defence* Speaking of corruption, he could not 
help enlarging a little on the meaning of the 
word, in order to remove some prejudices and 
misconceptions which want of explanation had 
allowed to be entertained. It had a different 
meaning in the mouths of different persons, and 
as applied on different occasions. Whpn used 
by a religious man in opposition to religious 
principles, it was called sin : in the conduct of 
those who transgressed the lules of honesty or 
viitue in private life, it had the name of immo- 
rality; and when applied to the conduct of 
public men in Government matters, it was called 
political. Political corruption in this classifica- 
tion, might be perfectly consistent with private 
morality. It might be defined that state in which 
individual interest was arrayed against public 

f ood, and private views influenced public con- 
uct. On former occasions, when this question 
was agitated, it had been said by its opponents, 
that no reformation of the representation was 
necessary, but that the electors should reform 
themselves, and then corruption would cease. 
One of the most ingenious of those persons 
(Mr. Windham), and to whom e\en those who 
differed from him most had listened with plea- 
sure (although it was felt at the moment that he 
stood in the singular piedicamcnt of defending 
those very practices which his mind abhorred), 
was remaikable for viewing the subject in this 
light. He used to illustrate the existence of 
corruption in the people, by supposing the case 
of an elector who had a son in the navy. He 
calls upon the influence of that Government 
for whose candidate he had uniformly voted, to 
have that son made a master and commander. 
The object is effected. Ail the brother officers 
of the son are at a loss to find out in what way 
he had entitled himself' to the distinction, ana 
are naturally chagrined at the undue favouritism. 
Here, said Mr. Windham, was a job emanating 
from the people themselves. Now, all this 
arose from a confused notion of /he subject, he- 
causc the people can never be corrupt, inas- 
much as they can never have but a common in- 
terest. The mistake was occasioned by con- 
founding political with private corruption, which 
were perfectly distinct in theory, and were often 
separated in practice. Taking the definition 
he had foimerly given of corjuptioa — namely, 
an opposition of private interest tQ public duty, 
and the natural bias which the former creates 
against the latter — a House of Commons might 
be very virtuous as legislators, whose individual 
private conduct was most corrupt ; and, on the 
other band, a Parliament might be corrupt 
which was entirely composed of saints. When 
Ht therefore spofce Of the corruption Of the 
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members of the Legislature, he meant no im- 
plied reflection on tneir private conduct : he bew 
lieved that in the common intercourse of life 
they might be all upright in their principles* and 
honest in their transactions ; but when their in* 
terests were opposed to their duty, in, a parlia- 
mentary sense he could not but call the House 
corrupt. Nay, he would even go farther, ana 
say, that the more honourable the members 
were in their private capacity, the mgre corrupt 
they might be in their public ; as a member, 
from a private engagement which his honour 
might compel him bcrupulously to observe, 
might tye prevented fiom voting on a particular 
occasion according to his views of right, and he 
induced to surrender his seat, when, by keeping 
it and voting contrary to his patron, his ser- 
vices might be beneficial to the public. Though 
no member could be depnved of his seat when 
he had once obtained it, every one knew that a 
gentleman would be reckoned dishonourable, 
nay, he would not be tolerated in society, who 
should not obey the instruction of his patron, 
or resign his scat at his desire. It had often 
been a question without the walls of Pai lament, 
and within, how far a representative was bound 
to obey the will or to act upon the view* of his 
constituents. All disputes upon this subject 
would cease by a fi ee election. We often heard 
of meetings of constituents to remonstiate 
against the conduct of their representatives: 
these, likewise, would cease, confidence would 
be restored between the House and the people, 
and the people would willingly submit to those 
laws which should proceed from themselves* 
But that confidence did not exist, while the 
representation was in its present state, while the 
people had not the seats at their disposal, and 
the Treasury had a market to. settle such com- 
modities. (Hear, hear.) He brought no parti- 
cular charges against Ministcis ; tfiey must act 
as they did, or otherwise they could not com- 
mand their majorities : and without such majo- 
rities, the Government itself, which emanated 
from the borough-mongers, could not be carried 
on. This was the avowed, acknowledged state 
of things; and that practice, at which the 
Speaker had said that our ancestors would have 
startled with horror, was now openly and un* 
blushingly defended. All parties had confessed 
its existence ; and the noble lord opposite (Cas. 
tlereagh), who had been concerned in selling 
seats, was only more unfortunate than others, in 
having been detected. (A laugh*) He meant 
no personal attack on the noble lord; nor did 
he mean to say that he peculiarly ought to be 
iqjjjpeached, as he had not been more criminal 
than others would be with the same opportuni- 
ties. But the very public avowal of such a via* 
lation of the Constitution was of itself a strong 
4 * gument for putting an end to the present 
system which was plunging the country WtO 
ruin, and under winch, whatever success we 
might gain, whatever other advantages we might 
■enjoy, liberty could not much logger must* 
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{Hear, hear.) There was a time when such expenditure of the public money would of 
practices would not have ,been borne by the course cease. At present, the gentlemen of 
House : he well remembered that since he en- England saw that they must, surrender their 
tered Parliament they were not mentioned di* comforts, by the enjoyment of which they pro- 
rectly, but always in circumlocutions. In 1785, moted that of the people— that they must re- 
when Mr. Pitt, then Chancellor of the Exche- tiounce that* hospitality by which they were 
quer, moved for leave to bring in a bill to enabled to gratify their own feelings, and to dif- 
amend the representation of the people, he said, fuse happiness around them— that they were 
“that there was a sort of squeamish and maiden driven from the seats of their ancestors, and 
coyness ahfgpt the House in talking on this sub* obliged to hide themselves from the pursuit of 
ject; they were not very ready to talk in that their creditors and the tax-gatherers in a foreign 
Hou8e,on what, at the same time, it was pretty land could they require any other arguments 
well understood out of doors, they had no ob- for Kefoim ? 

j action to negotiate, the purchase and the sale Must we then, wretcheil exiles, ever mourn, 

of seats.” This maiden coyness, however, had Nor e’en with length of rolling years return ? 

now worn out. (A laugh.) Hence the neces- Am we compull’d by cruel fate’s decree, 
sity of Reform was apparent. He need not re* No more our houses and our homes to see ? 

mind the House of the petitions which had been ° r riull we mount again the ruial throne, 

presented eomplaining of the grievance of the And ru,e tht coinltr Y» kingdoms once oui own ? 
present system s they had been numerous, and If they would take counsel from their wisdom 
pointed out different remedies. He did not and not from their fears, they would, instead of 
think that the description of any spccitic plan passing acts to oppress the people, step for- 
was necessary : it was enough for him that the ward For their protection $ and would see that 
grievance was acknowledged, and that a re- the system of conuption was as desti ucrive of 
medy of some kind or other must be applied, their own interest as it was of that of their con- 
which might be left to the wisdom of the House, stituents. He hoped the people would not cease 
He would not, therefore, trouble them with en- to demand their rights, and would compel a re- 
teringinto any abstruse discussion, or offering foimation of the abuses complained of. The 
any specific opinion. He had shewn, that the want of virtue in the representatives of the 
great evil was nomineeship to seats, and he people was what the Crown had as much a 
hoped that it would be possible to induce the right to complain of as the people, as both 
House to enter into inquiry. The gentlemen were kept in thialdom by the same oligarchy, 
all over the country, who saw their property and would both be relieved by the same remedy . 
fast leaving them, who had been accustomed If the people were always to be met with bills 
formerly to defend the liberties of theii fellow- of severity when they presented their petitions ; 
citizens, but the majority of whom unhappily if when they were silent they were supposed m- 
now thought only of suppoiting Government, different; and when they spoke out, their Jiber- 
and of giving it strength, whilst they should be tics were to be suspended, and all the bulwarks 
adding to its honesty — who saw this once of their rights removed ; how could we venture 
happy nation the seat of industry, and abound- to boast of the glories of our Constitution ? He 
ing in capital and credit, changed into a faxed, would not occupy their time with mentioning 
oppressed, overburdened, and beggared people any more authorities, though great authorities 
— would, he thought, now see sufficient reasons might be quoted : he might cite Lord Chatham, 
for inquiring into the cause of the evil, and ap- Mu Pitt, and Mr. Fox, all of whom had sup- 
plying the proper remedy. (Hear, hear.) It potted the measure of Refoim. There wa* one 
was said that our Constitution was a glorious person, however, for whose writings he should 
Constitution. Yes, it was so in the books ; it always entertain the greatest respect, and who, 
was so in the works of our political writers ; it although he had taken alarm at the beginning 
was so in Montesquieu ; and in the descriptions of the French revolution, had deeply felt, and 
which our old lawyers and statesmen had given eloquently described, the necessity of rendering 
of it : but, practically speaking, there was not the House of Commons a true representation of 
more wretchedness, more tampering with li- the people, as well as the evils which sprung 
berty, or more corruption in any part of Eu- from it, when it was not. What the opi- 
rope, than prevailed under our boasted Consti- nions of that great writer might have been, 
tution. He hoped, therefore, that the gentle- had he lived to this day, he aid not know: 
men ol England would see that it was not their but he would iecal to their recollection what he 
interest to fortify this system, that there could had said on this subject. (The lion, baronet 
be po check or control over Government with- her# read the following extracts from the 
out a change in the representation, and that their pamphlet in his hand.) M Whatever alterations 
property would soon leave fiiem, unless there time and the necessary accommodations of busi- 
was an immediate change. When the mem- ness may have introduced, this character can 
bers who might be returned after the Reform never be sustained, unless the House of Com- 
should see, that every time they put their mons shall be made to bear some stamp of the 
hands into the public purse they took something actual disposition of the people at large. It 
out of their own, that profligate and wasteful would (among public misfortunes) be an evil 
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more natural and tolerable, that the House of 
Commons should be infected with every epide- 
mical phrenzy of the people, as this would indi- 
cate some consanguinity, some sympathy of 
nature with their constituents, than that they 
should in all cases be wholly untouched by the 
opinions and feelings of the people out of doors. 
By this want of sympathy they would cease to 
be a House of Commons ; for it is not the deri- 
vation of the power of that House from the peo- 
ple which makes it, in a distinct sense, their re- 
presentative. For the King is the representa- 
tive of the people ; so are the Lords ; and so 
are the Judges. For they are all trustees of 
the people, as well as the Commons ; because 
no power is given for the sole sake of the holder : 
and although Government certainly is an insti- 
tution of divine authority, yet its forms, and the 
persons who administer it, all originate from the 
people. A popular 01 igin cannot, therefore, be 
the characteristical distinction of a popular re- 
presentative, which belongs equally to all parts 
of Govei nment, and in all forms. The virtue, 
spirit and essence of a House of Commons con- 
sists in its being the express image of the feel- 
ings of the nation. It was not instituted to be a 
controul upon the pe ople, as of late it has been 
taught, by a doctrine of the most pernicious 
tendency, but as a controul for the people. 
Other institutions have been formed fur the pur- 
pose of checking popular excesses; and they 
aie, I appiehend, fully adequate to their object. 
If not, they ought to be made so. But the 
House of Commons, as it was never intended 
for the support of peace and subordination, is 
miserably appointed for that sci vice ; having no 
stronger weapon than its mace, and no better 
oificei than its Serjeant at Aims, which it can 
command of its own proper authority. A vigi- 
lant and jealous eye over executoi y and judicial 
magistracy ; an anxious care of public money ; 
an openness, approaching towaids facility, to 
public complaint: these seem to be the true 
characteristics of a House of Commons.' But an 
addressing House of Commons, and a petitioning 
nation ; a House of Commons full of confidence, 
when the nation is plunged in despair ; in the 
utmost harmony with Ministers, whom the peo- 
ple regai d witn the utmost abhorrence; who 
vote thanks, when the public opinion calls upon 
them for impeachments; who are eager to grant, 
when the general voice demands ieckoning and 
account ; who, in all disputes between the peo- 
ple and administration, presume against the peo- 
ple ; who punish their disorders, but refuse even 
to inquire into the provocations to them ; this 
is an unnatural, a monstrous state of things in 
tills Constitution.” Such were the sentiments 
of Mr. Burke in the active part of his political 
life, and he would ask, was not this unnatural 
state, the very condition of’ the House he was 
then addressing? He wished the gentlemen 
of England would keep one fact in mind — that 
150 borough proprietors had the property, the 
liberty, and the fives of this great nation at their 
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disposal ; that by their agents tfiey constituted 
the executive or domineered' bver it ; diafc they 
had become King, Lords, And C&mmtids* and 
excluded every other pofrer from' the Constitu- 
tion {hear, hear)\ and he asked them if the* 
would allow this state of things to odntfttt «¥ 
The Roman empire had been set up for safedty 
the corruption of its legislature ; the Athallhttfo 
were so attentive to the purity of theirs, that'R 
was declared high treason for any one not *a 
citizen to intrude into the legislative assembly* 
So long as such a House of Commons as that 
which he had described should continue in the 
country, neither foreign nor domestic dangers 
would create alarm. He wished to see no oSier 
House of Commons than that which answered to 
the description by a great man of what a House 
of Commons ought to be. He called Mr. Burke 
a gi cat man, because it was an epithet due to 
his extraordinary abilities, and to those principles 
which he had so strenuously supported during 
the greater portion of his life, whatever had beep 
his subsequent departure from them, or what- 
ever had been its cause. Mr. Burke had indeed 
gone farther, and declared it to be better that 
the House should partake of every epidemical 
phrenzy of the people, than that it should shew 
a perpetual jealousy of their rights. It w-s not, 
however, a jealousy of which he now com- 
plained; it was an open hostility to popular 
rights, a want of all common feeling with the 
country at large, and a cheaply won character 
of magnanimity, in affecting to despise what 
was called the clamour of the people. This ap- 
peared to him, he confessed, to be hardly des- 
cent ; but as he did not think it right to take 
upon himself to point out what particular course 
it might be most advisable to pursue, he coftld 
only entertain hopes, that the House would con- 
sent to an inquii v into the facts and allegations 
contained in the petitions. Most particularly he 
trusted, that the committee, if appointed, would 
direct its attention to the alleged nomination of 
members by peers ; a nomination which could 
not be practised but in defiance of all law, de- 
cency, and reason. It was upon these views of 
the difference between the Constitution as it now 
existed, and as it was settled at the Revolution, 
4;hat he invited the House to listen to his pro- 
position. Our present practice had varied from 
the standard then established in many important 
points. It had been judged necessary at that 
period to* enact, that every privy-counsellor 
should subscribe his name to a copy of the ad- 
vice which he gave his sovereign. Another re- 
gulation had for its object die exclusion of per- 
sons holding offices under the Crown from seats 
in Parliament. Every thing, however, which had 
been interposed as a security against the encroach- 
ments of power had been either taken away, or 
had been suffered to become a dead letter. No- 
thing could furnish a more decisive proof that the 
House of Commons had lost its former connec- 
tion with the people ; that they no longer regarded 
themselves as their stewards or servants, dnu as 
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e master uniting in himself nil the different 
Springs and species of authority. Whatever 
might be thought of theSvisdom or expediency 
of annual Parliaments at present, it was not 
true that tliey were unknown to the history of 
the Constitution j in the discussions on the Trien- 
nial Act, the contrary was maintained by the 
most eminent public characters of 4 that day. 
With regard td the Septennial Act, indeed, he 
wished to say no more, than to allude to the 
opinion expressed of it by Dr. Johnson, who, 
he supposed, if living, tfouldnowbe consider- 
ed a jacobin. (A laugh*) Dr. Johnson, when 
reprobating as unconstitutional the measure by 
which twelve persons were raised, during the 
reign of Queen Anne, at one time to the peer- 
age, speaks of it as nothing equal or approach- 
ing to the contempt of all human right, and of 
all human means of asserting it, which was ex- 
emplified in passing the septennial act. But the 
'pretence then was, the existence of a Popish 
faction; another proof of the aversion which 
had so long prevailed to trust to the sense and 
Wishes of the country. He believed that this 
pretence was now abandoned, but with very 
fettle alteration even in its name. The dread 
was no longer excited by a jacobitical, but by a 
Jacobi riicaJ party. Believing, however, as he 
"did, that there was no danger to be apprehend- 
ed except by the Government continuing to do 
wrong, and still more to alienate instead of re- 
gaining the affections of the people, by restoring 
to them their undoubted rights, he should con- 
clude by moving, “ That a select committee 
be appointed to inquire into the present state of 
the representation of the country ; and to report 
their observations to the House. 

Mr. Brand seconded the motion, and obser- 
ved, that the present debate was more likely to 
serve as an indication of opinions already formed, 
than as a means of converting many from their 
former sentiments. It was the present situation 
of the comity that could alone induce him to 
go farther than to express his general concur- 
rence in all the principles laid down in the able, 
luminous, and temperate address of the hon. 
baronet. ( Hear .) This could alone furnish him 
with either a reason or a justification for repeat- 
ing opinions which he had often before stated tort 
the House, and endeavoured to pres* upon their 
Obtwiction. But when he considered the cir- 
cumstance* in which they were placed, the ex- 
treme distress and differing that prevailed, and 
the unprecedented energy with which the pub- 
lic had petitioned for Reform, he thought he 
•aW a mateiial change in the relation subsisting 
between the House of Commons and the people. 
He had lone since communicated to the House 
his belief, that this relation should be enlarged 
by mean* of timely, moderate/and conciliatory 
Reform $ otifhfetsbe consequence most inevitably 
be, that th# House would be driven to measures 
of milkaiwoomicm in the defence and main- 
tenance of its authority. Deeply as he regretted 
the immediate cause or ft, he might appeal to 
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those who heard him, whether, bis prediction 
had not already been fulfilled. He had wished 
that the hon. baronet should bring forward this 
question at an earlier period, for there had not 
been a single great discussion, nor one compre- 
hensive subject agitated by Parliament, in which 
its merits were not materially involved. What 
had long been his persuasion, seemed*, by the 
number of the petitions on their table, to have be- 
come the general persuasion of the public mind, 
that the House of Commons, as at present con- 
stituted, did not in any fair sense represent the 
people* The result of this was, in a time of 
profound peace, suspensions of their ancient 
rights, ana an enormous military establishment 
to defend those suspensions-^ Hear, hear.) In 
; statesman-like view, it was impossible for him, 
in such a state of things, to call for a reduction 
of that establishment; and he could not help 
feeling some surprise, that those amongst his 
honourable friends who wcie unfavourable to the 
object of this motion, should be of opinion that 
the establishment might be reduced with safety. 
He must say, indeed, that when he referred 
to the weight and respectability which be- 
longed to many of the petitions m question, 
the whole subject deserved to be considered 
in a new point of view. He was aware that 
the country had been excited — (A hud cry 
of hear , hear l from the Ministerial Jtde.) — ex- 
cited, he was about to say, to a consideration 
and attention to this question, and had found in 
it one of the gieat causes of the public distress. 
He would certainly not contend, that a Refoim 
of the representation would afford an immediate 
remedy to existing grievances ; but he thought 
it the best security against the future lecuirence 
of their causes. (Hear, hear.) Some of these 
petitions might contain expressions too eneigetic 
and violent to suit the delicacy of individuals ; 
but there were others, to the tone and phraseo- 
logy of which no objection could be stated. Let 
the House look at the petition fiom the county 
of Cornwall, at once respectable in the names 
subscribed to it, and the talents displayed m its 
prepay ation and support. He agreed with the 
non. baronet, that it was better not to recom- 
mend any specific measure, or to attempt de- 
ciding at once between the Legislature and the 
petitioners. A case of great grievance had been 
laid before them, into which it was their duty 
to inquire. The details brought forward, al- 
though far within the limits of the truth, cleat ly 
shewed a practice of nominating to seats in that 
House by Peers and Commoners, as repugnant 
to every principle of liberty, as it was contruiy 
to the express letter of our ancient Constitution. 
One single instance of such a practice he should 
deem a sufficient ground for the appointment of 
a committee. He knew that this system of no- 
mination was defended, under the pretence of vir- 
tual representation, and was said, in its working, 
to cause a return of almost the same individuals 
who would be chosen under a different form of 
election ; but even admitting it to be true, jth.it- 
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the same individuals would be returned,' he was 
sure they would return to their seats under a 
very differentinfluence. (£fa*r, hear*) It would 
not be under the influence of individual patrons, 
but of the body of their electors* whose injuries 
they would be bound to see redressed* and 
whose rights it would be their interest and duty 
to support. He believed the right hon. gentle- 
man opposite knew the political bias oT every 
person* and paity in the House. The due repre- 
sentation of the real property was* to the per- 
sonal* as four to three, but the system of nomi- 
nation and influence converted it into the pro- 
portion of five to one. This might serve for an 
argument to shew the practical inutility of that 
prepondeiancc which would be given to pert 
sonal property by such a scheme of Reform as 
that of Universal Suffrage. He desired to allude 
to this topic but slightly, because it certainly 
did not now fall under consideration. In the 
time of Henry VI. when the elective franchise 
was ext* ndeil, it belonged only to freeholders 
and to the King s suitors. All the test of the 
community were in a state of villenage, ex- 
cept thob'j who held by burgage tenure. In 
those boioughs where the light of voting still 
belonged to all who paid scot and lot, it ap- 
peared to him that the suffrage was sufficiently 
extensive. These, however, were hints which 
he only ilnew out casually, and would form the 
proper subject for inquiry in the committee. 
To return to the defence set up, that the present 
system was one of virtual representation — 
could that be called lepresentation at all which 
might possibly fall into the hands of a foreigner? 
When in the hands of a few individuals, instead 
of the body of the community, by whatever 
name it was called, it was not what representa- 
tion ought to be. Sir William Jones had justly 
remaiked, that “ as well might a Roman tyrant 
have urged, that all his vassals were represented 
in his person : he was augur and high pnest, 
the religious state was, therefore, represented, by 
him : he was tnbune of the people, the popular 
part of the nation were, therefore, represented ; 
he was consul, dictator, master of the horse, 
every thing he pleased ; the civil and militai y 
states were therefore concentrated in him : the 
next deduction would have been, that the 
slaves of his empn e were free men. There is 
no end of absurdities deducible from so idle a 
play upon words.” This, he thought, was a suffi- 
cient reply to the flimsy pretext of virtual re- 
presentation, as an argument against just and 
incontrovertible claims. When it was urged, 
during the debate on the American war, that 
Amenca was as well represented as Manchester 
and Birmingham, Mr. Burke had asked , <( When 
the people of America look up to you with the 
eyes of filial love and affection, will you turn to 
them the shameful parts of the Constitution ?” 
He could anticipate nothing but danger from 
that loss of confidence and esteem on the part 
of the people which must follow the refusal bf 
their just petitions. The alarm which he be-* 


tieved to be at present grot it&m, ymiA at 
length become well Immed and'hrempept. 
There was* Knot to the suffering and ft limit 

to the indignities, which a JpyhTpe^, would 
submit to bear. The House had heard the pe- 
titions of the people mad, and were h@mi (to 
examine their statements* unless some valid; rep- 
son could be urged for rejecting the inquiry. 
He knew none except what was derived from 
the dread inspired- by the French revolution*-* 
revolution which had itself sprung from the ob- 
stinate resistance to Reform. If the object was 


be remembered, that one poweiful cause of the 
last revolution in this country was related by 
Bishop Burnet to have been the acts and prac- 
tices resorted to, in order to enable the King to 
get a Parliament to his mind. The Earl of Bath, 
to secure to himself the place of groom of the ' 
stole, procured the return of 44 members fiflpi 
Cornwall, and complaints were heard from 
every corner of the kingdom. “ Early Re- 
forms,” as Mr. Buike had observed, “ were ami- 
cable arrangements with a friend in power : late 
reformations were terms imposed upon a con- 
quered enemy.” ( Hear J If it was wished 
that the country should be really tranquil, Re- 
form was the only means of providing for that 
tranquillity: every other resource would be 
found vain; and whilst he entreated the 
House not to answer the filial applications 
;of the people, by suspending their best and 
hereditary rights, it was his sincere persuasion 
that they would feel the inadequacy of such 
measures, adopted against the sense of thpse 
who were most disinterested in their advice, 
and repent of them when it was too late. 
{Hear* hear*) 

Sir J. Nichol said* notwithstanding what had 
just been stated by the hon. member, and by the 
hon. baronet who preceded him, he was still in- 
clined to support the Constitution of the Coun- 
try. He sow no ground for any alteration, and, 
therefore, it did not appear necessary to him 
to go into a committee. The House qught 
first to consider, what were the real evil* we 
suffered, or rather what were the real blessings 
we enjoyed under the Constitution in itp exist- 
ing forms ? The next inqun y should be* whether 
we could correct the evil without endanger mg 
the good ? Few* he believed, would deny, that 
great practical blessings were bestowed by the 
Constitution as now administered; and that * 
ter portion of freedom and happiness was to 
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dom than under any other Government in 
worlds {Hear t hear .) We ought to pause, then, 
and reflect on the magnitude of these advantages^ 
before we proceeded 40 visionary experiments 
on the frame and character of the Constitution. 
It was not a simple machine, in which A the 
springs moved independently ; on the contrary, 
many of them pressed upon and were controlled 
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by others in invisible operation. A sudden would be to alter the representation of three- 
change of any of its parts might possibly bus- fourths of that House $ a representation formed 
pend the motion of the whole, or accelerated to by the wisdom and practice of ages ; sanctioned 
its destruction. That which alone we were cer- by various charters and other solemn proceed- 
•tain of was, that it worked well at present, irigs, and interwoven with the habits and man- 
(Hear, hear.) If there were incongruities be- ners of the people. How this change in the 
tween its theory and practice, the same might mode of ejection was to be carried into effect 
be said of the trial by jury ; and yet what insti- had not been stated* Whether it was proposed 
tution could be a greater practical benefit to the to divide the country, like France, into depart* 
country? It was obvious, that no system of ments or districts, he did not know. If so, it 
elections could secure an uniform coincidence . would inevitably follow, that the metropolis, 
of sentiment between the majority of electors and the counties in its immediate neighbour- 
and the majority of representatives. Whilst he hood, would soon acquire an undue prepon- 
chcerfully admitted that all governments were derance in Parliament, and London would be- 
for the benefit of the people, he must deny that come what. Paris had been, the despot of the 
the laws were not binding, unless they were country. Much had been said of the bribery 
sanctioned by them. That which afforded them and corruption attendant on elections. Would 
- the greatest happiness, with the least mixture such a division of the country tend to diminish 
of evil, was in itself a legitimate government; those evils? Another question that would arise, 
and before he could assent to the proposition would be, whether all classes of personswere to be 
before the House, he called upon those who considered eligible to serve as Representatives ? 
supported it to demonstrate, that it would add If so, whether such a change in the character of 
any thing to the welfare or security of the coun- Parliament would be beneficial, he left to the 
try. Our Constitution was essentially that of a good sense of the House and the public to de- 
limited monarchy, in .which it was certlinly termine. Some of the petitions complained 
necessary, that tne House of Commons should of extreme taxation, and attributed that and 
-comprise a representation of all the great in- the existing pressure of distress to the defective 
terests of the country, and of its wealth, its state of the representation. If by excessive 

integrity, its knowledge, and its talents. This taxation was meant unnecessary taxation, lie 

object might be, and was in his opinion, as fully must deny the charge. It was necessary for 
accomplished by the representation of narrow the payment of the interest of the national 
places, as by elections of a more popular de- debt ; for he did not understand that there 
scription. Every class of society, however had yet been in that House an avowal of a 

humble, had its interests consideied; and he disposition to commit so gross a fraud on the 

might ask, in illustration of this, whether the public creditor as to extinguish that debt. It 
greatest caie was not employed in appoitioning was also necessary for the support of our esta- 
the burdens of taxation, so as to place its weight blishments, which Ministers had reduced to the 
as far as was practicable on the higher and mid- lowest possible scale. He must implore them, 
die ordeis? In the practice of the Constitu- however, not to reduce them so low as to en- 
tion, two great parties necessarily arose, one of danger the security of the Government. With 
whom conducted the Government, whilst their respect to the existing distress, he admitted 
measures were diligently watched by the other, that it proceeded in a great measure from the 
The diffeient sorts of representation were dis- wars m which we had been engaged. The hon. 
stributed pretty equally between them ; and it gentleman who spoke last, had contended, that 
was remarkable, that when the present Earl if the representation were more in unison with 
Grey brought forward his plan of Reform in the the popular feeling, the course of public mid- 
year 1793, it was supported by no more than 20 sures would be considerably changed. Now, 
county members, ana he did not find that die he would ask, if the representation had been 
rest were discharged by their constituents at the more in unison with what was called the popu- 
next election, because they had voted against it. lar feeling, would those wars have been pre- 
A variety of theories had been lately advanced vented ? ( Hear, hear% from the Opposition 

on this subject. Some persons were for Uni- benches.) Did history instruct them that Demo- 
versal Suffrage. He believed, however, that do cratic States, provided they were powerful, were 
one would be found to make such a proposition less prone to war than States under any other 
in that House — a proposition, which, if adopt- forpi of Government ? Let them look to the 
ed, would destroy the balggce of the Consti- ancient Republics. Let them look to France 
tution* by giving too great a preponderance to when she was a Republic. Let them look to 
the democratic part of it, and would lead to all America. He wished the House to consider 
^ those revolutionary miseries, which, commenc- what had been the popular feeling with respect 
,ing in anarchy, must end in military despo- to our wars. He might go back as far as the 
tism. The next theory, which was recommended Revolution in support of his argument, but he 
l>y a much greater number, was representation would confine himself to later periods. Would 
coextensive with direct taxation, or, in other any man assert that the war between this coun- 
words, a vesting of 1 the elective franchise in try and America was not a war in which the 
All householders. To adopt this suggestion public opinion went with the Government at 

I 
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its commencement, and during a great part of j 
its progress ? A party in Paruarru&t had been 
hostile to it ; but it was not until* the latter end 
of the war that the public made common cause 
with them. In 1780 there was a general elec- 
tion ; but he had never heard that any expres- 
sion of dissatisfaction was raised at that time 
against those who supported the war. On the 
contrary, Mr. Burke was turned out of the city 
of Bristol, which contained 7 or 8,000 voters, 
because he opposed the American war. ( Cries 
of no , noy from the Opposition .) He admitted 
that towards the conclusion of that war, When 
its disasters had greatly increased, an altera- 
tion took place in the opinion of the country : 
and in less than two years from the election to 
which he had alludea, the Representatives of 
the people in Parliament, turned out the Admini- 
stration, and put an end to the war. He would 
now go to the French war. Would any man 
assert, that the commencement of that war did 
not accord with public opinion ? Unquestion- 
ably a party in that House denied its justice 
ana policy; but without entering into an ex- 
amination of that nuestion, he would say, with- 
out fear of contradiction, that no political paity 
was ever reduced so low in numbers. In the 
various fluctuations of the war, public opinion 
remained in its favour ; and if any man, look- 
ing back at those times, were now to say that 
he would have preferred making peace with 
Buonaparte at the price of leaving him at the 
he&d of the French Government, to bringing the 
war to the glorious termination to which it had 
been brought, even at the price of the pressure 
with which that effort had been attended, he 
was convinced that that man would not carry 
with him the sentiments of the country. If, 
therefore, the representation had been changed, 
and had been rendered more democratic, these 
wars, and their consequences, would not have 
been averted. Republican Governments were by 
no means distinguished for economy and pru- 
dence. Under the French republic, the expenses 
amounted to 10 , 000 , 000 /. sterling per month. 
No man had a higher respect than himself for 
public opinion : but he trusted that Parliament 
would never suffer itself to be influenced by 
popular clamour. He could not agree on this 
subject with the hon. gentleman who spoke last, 
and who had quoted Mr. Burke, to shew that 
there could not be too strict a union between 
the feelings of the people and those of their re- 
presentatives. On the contrary, if the repre- 
sentatives of the people were well chosen, there 
were occasions in which they would shew their 
wisdom and real attachment to the people, by 
resisting opinions hastily entertained. Certain- 
ly, when tne popular opinion was dispassionately 
formed, that House must, and ought, and always 
would conform to it. There was no man who 
knew him, who did not know how much he 
valued the right of petitioning. It occasioned 
him, therefore, the utmost grief and pain, when 
he considered the mode that had been adopted 
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to procure the petitions now upon the table. 
They had been obtained by holding out delu- 
sions to the people, by teDmg thenf that the 
distress which they endured arose from the de- 
fective state of the representation. It was not 
surprising that those who laboured under dis- 
tress, should lend a willing ear to persons whw 
suggested a remedy for the evil 5 but it was itfl* 
possible that opinions so obtained could have 
much weight with Parliament. Even if the 
House were to risk the best blessings of the 
country, and to sacrifice the public welfare, to 
gratify the caprice and sooth the insolence— 
not ot the people (for they had a right to com- 
mand), but of those who affected to 'advocate 
their cause, they would neither content .the wise 
part of the community, nor silence the clamours 
of the disaffected. In 1782, in 1783, and 1785, 
Mr. Pitt brought forward the subject of Parlia- 
mentary Reform ; and though his plans were mo- 
derate, and very different from what was now 
called a radical Reform, the good sense of the 
House put a negative upon his proposals. What, 
then, should we venture to embark upon these 
troubled waters at this day? Had not die French 
revolution taught us a most awful lesson ? The 
storm once raised, no man could direct its 
course. The experiment could not be made 
without extreme danger, and the result must 
be most fatal to tne welfare and security 
of the country. Mr. Pitt himself was so fully 
convinced of this, that he was not ashamed 
to retract his opinions. Even if the time were 
more favourable for the agitation of this ques- 
tion, or for acceding to the motion of the non. 
baronet, the slightest change in the happy Con- 
stitution under which we lived would be pro- 
ductive of great evil ; and, therefore, we nad 
better adhere to the existing forms of Govern- 
ment. In 1780 Lord Chatham proposed to in- 
vigorate the representation of the people, to in- 
fuse a new portion of blood into the Constitu- 
tion, as he called it, by adding 100 county mem- 
bers. Well, then, this had been done ; it had 
been completely effected by the Irish Union. 
(Hear, heavy and a laugh.) Would anybody 
say that the management of this measure had 
not fallen into different hands from those which 
formerly directed it? In 1782, the cause of 
Parliamentary Reform was supported by many 
persons of the highest rank. In 1793, a Society 
was formed, of which, however he might differ 
from it in opinion, it was but justice to say, 
that it consisted of persons of great political 
character and moral respectability. The object 
which this Society— the Friends of the People- 
had in view, was nothing more than Parliamen- 
tary Reform: and it disavowed and shook off 
all connexion with other co-existent societfe, 
whose views were supposed to be not quite SO 
constitutional. Bui who were the persons with- 
out those walls, (for he did not mean to intimate 
any thing personally disrespectful to the hop* 
baronet, or to any of the hon. gentlemen in 
that House who supported his views) that now 
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sought to govern the public mind ? One of them* 
— the chief framer of the petitions,*— the great 
conductor missionary! am} apostle of the cause 
out of dooi s,— had been the 8 t®§«*ct of panegyric 
in that House: but it was we® known, that during 
the existence of the Society of the Friends of 
the People, a secession of the leading members 
took place, because that individual was suf- 
fered to continue in it, (No, not from the Op- 
position benches .) He believed, notwithstanding 
this denial, that such had been the case ; and 
that afterwards, on that individual's expressly 
avowing a correspondence with the Jacobins or 
Paris, he was excluded fiom the Society : the 
letter proposing that exclusion having been 
signed Dy the chairman, at that time member for 
Hertfordshire, the deputy chairman, now a 
noble duke, and the hon. member for Carlisle. 
But was this the only difference in the charac- 
ter of those who now called for Refoim, and 
those who were its advocates twenty-five yeais 
ago? — By no means. There uas no longer a 
Society of Fnends of the People, with high 
names and characters: but there weie othei 
societies of all descriptions co-operating with 
each other, and many of them evidently 
prepared to go much gi eatei lengths than the 
attainment of Parliamentary Reform. Among 
them weie die Sptnceans, and others with no- 
tions equally absurd and criminal. This was an 
alarming consideration. The House could not 
disguise from itstif, that means had bci n indus- 
triously adopted to undermine the moi.il and 
religious feelings of the people ; that every arti- 
fice liad been practised b} designing individuals 
under the sacred names of Libei tv and the 
Constitution, to tempt the lower orders to the 
commission of acts that must tend to the de- 
struction of both. He put it to the consideration 
of the model ate reformers, whether the agitation 
of the question at this time might not be attend- 
ed with the ifi06t seiious consequences. Was 
our Constitution perfect ? By .10 means : no 
human institution^ could be p< rfect : but if the 
remedy extended to boundaries which we 
could not ascertain, we had better confine our- 
selves within the present limits. Much had 
been said, both now and on former occasions, as 
to suspending the Constitution of the country : 
but he was fully persuaded that that measure was 
necessary for piotectmg the liberties of the peo- 
ple. ('Heart hear, from the Opposition With 
regard to the influence of the Crown, he de- 

S l that it had increased : on the contrary, it 
been considerably abridged; and particu- 
£ by rendering the judg^p independent, by 
§ mm$ the Grenville Act, by excluding contrac- 
tors frpm the House, and by preventing revenue 
dmcers from interfering at elections. There 
9m not at pieseqj; m that House one half of the 
tmmW of pertott holding offices that had seats 
abput nfty years Ago* There was no circum- 
jphet wniph km seemed of greater weight 
of an undue exercise of the m- 
ffoenoe of mr Crown, than— if he were not dis- 
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orderly in mentioning by the manner in which 
the debates of the two Houses of Parliament 
were given to the public. Nothing passed in 
either House which was not immediately pub* 
fished and circulated throughput the empire, and 
finally throughout Europe. No individual* or no 
body of individuals* could fed a just cause for 
complaint, without having the means of laying 
it on the table of the House. Did a Minister, 
or a Magistrate, unduly exexcise the power en- 
trusted to him i His conduct became the im- 
mediate subject of parliamentary discussion.—' 
Nay, this Was carried so far, that respectable 
persons were frequently deterred from under- 
taking duties of importance, lest they might he 
inadvertently bettayed into something which 
would subject them to the scrutiny or Parlia- 
ment. With these views of the Question, be 
was decidedly of opinion, that the introduction 
of any new measure would endanger the safety 
of the State. The Constitution of England had 
grown up out of a series of events, either for- 
tuitous or piovidential, which had secured to us 
the admiration of all the world : it had enabled 
us to 1 xde securely through all the storms, the 
penis, and the dangers of the last twenty-five 
) ears ; and had at last conducted us, notwith- 
standing the pressure of temporary distresses, to 
the highest pitch of glory and piosperity. — 
Those, then, who should interfere with the 
Constitution at the present crisis, would 
imohe the country in dangers and difficul- 
ties fi om which it might not be recovered. — 

( Here a loud coughing commenced , and nvas 
continued for some time .) The hon. mem- 
fct 1 sat down, with giving his negative to the 
motion. 

L01 d Cochrane said, after the speech ol the 
hon. baronet, the mover, and of the hon. se- 
conder of the motion, it might appear presump- 
tion in him to offer any observations m elucida- 
tion of that which was very propeily considered 
by the people, the most important question which 
could possibly engage the consideration of the 
House. The hon. genL, the Dean of Arches, 
who had just sat down, had shewn them how 
nearly one side of the House was balanced by 
the other ; but he bad forgotten to state to them, 
that neither the one party nor the other repre- 
sented the people 5 and that the interests of the 
people were the only interests which were not 
regaided ip it. He had stated that the proceed- 
ings of the House went out to the public, and 
that every man in the countiy was thus enabled 
to form an opinion on eveiy measure which 
came before them ; but he omitted to state, that 
the Constitution of the couotry no longer ex- 
isted. ( Cries of hear f heart and order*) He had 
a right to say, that the Constitution no longer 
existed, while the Habeas Corpus Act was 
suspended. The honourable and learned gen- 
tleman had declared, that the people could not 
be more fairly represented if they got all that 
they wished, namely, a Bill, fair, and free 
representation. He had tasd, the cominer- 
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cud interest was represented; the agricvltiirjtl 
interest was represented and die manufacturing 
interest was represented ; but be h sd forgotten 
to state, that an interest existed in thatfiouse, 
which was above alt these ioipwsty— the interest 
of placemen, sinecurista, and pendioriers. From 
die earfiest ages of the world, men had always 
been found accessible to corruption. Were they 
in that House alone pure? (A laugh , and hear.) 
Were they alone exempted from the operation Qt 
that whicn had in all timet influenced mankind, 
when in their power ? Were they alone superior 
to every thimr external ? Did not they find that 
the patron ofa borough directed the vote Of him 
whom he returned to that House, and that the 
member took his side in the House accordingly; 
or, if he was ever found speaking on this side 
of die House, that he voted on the other. ^ He 
had now had a seat in the House upwards of ten 
years, and he had found that uniformly the 
practice. — It was to get rid of this abuse that 
the people called aloud for Reform, and it was 
the oounden duty of the House to accede to the 
prayers of the people, and to consent to a 
Reform. But Reform they must have, whether 
they would or not $ the time would soon come 
when they could not go on without it. The 
present state of the country was such, that it 
was impossible things could exist long under 
it. It was like a decayed carcase, the maggots 
ate it up. They weie the maggots of the coun- 
try— (yf laugh /)— they were the locusts of the 
land — they were its destroyers. There was no- 
thing wicked, which did not emanate fi om that 
House. — ( A laugh!) — In it originated all 
knavery, wickedness, perjury, and fiaud. — 

( Tumultuous cries of hear , hear! Order !] — 
They knew well all this, and they all knew that 
the means by which the great majority of the 
House were returned, was one great cause of 
the corruption of the whole country. It had 
been said, let the people reform themselves; 
but it was well known, that if sums of money 
were offered, there would always be found 
men ready to teceive them. It was impossible 
to imagine that the profuse expenditure of the 
late war could have taken place, had it not been 
for that corrupt majority. At least, it would 
have had a shorter duration, from being carried 
on m a more effective manner, had it not been 
the interest of so many to prevent its speedy 
teimination. Had not the glorious peace whicn 
we had obtained annihilated the commerce of 
the country ? Were not vessels seen every where 
with brooms at their mast heads ? — Were not 
thesailors starving? Was not agriculture lan- 
guishing? Were not our manufacturers in the 
most distressed Itate? Some of the greatest 
landholders in the country were now in the 
House. He would appeal to them. Did not 
they know that they could scarcely collect any 
rents ?— that they were merely the stewards of 
the Government; and that what they received 
they handed over to the tax-gatherer, to pay the 
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interest of the fwn<ia? Did they pot ice this ? 
And would they mm thetpptyeg to be ip this 
manner really robbed of fjdr estate*, from, an 
ttjpnehension of $pepqeans, and such, 
idiote f When the Committee, 
the .liberties of the country were 
ballotted for, a m of npte* wap put 
ballot box, written by the Treasury. Vpas pot 
this a mockery andjtraud on the public'?, what 
could be more base than to attempt such a 
fraud ? And yet they had heard that the pmC* 
Committee was to be revived for the purpose 
of again suspending the Constitution? And 
for what? Because the Ministers were aljnsu^ 
thfit the expression of the public voice jnuthjt 
arrest them in the progress or their £pa- 
quency. He was persuaded that no mag wish- 
ed the subversion of the_ Constitution; for no 
man would contend that' the bribery and cor- 
ruption practised in that House were the Con- 
stitution of the country. This bribery and cor- 
ruption might be very convenient tp corrupt 
Mmisteis. Indeed, tne system precluded the 
possibility of having honest Ministers. Mr. 
Pitt said, that without a Refoim in Parliament 
no Minister could be honest. He was per- 
suaded, that nj man in the country could be 
more honest and moial than the light hon. gen- 
tleman (the Chancelloj of the Exchequer), but it 
was not possible foi him to be an honest Mi- 
nistei until measures were t iken to pujge and 
purify the House. If this were not done, it was 
nvain to hope foi a lenewal of successful en r 
tei prise in this count! y. Commerce would 
never revive — the sun of the country was 
set. It might, indeed, subsist as a petty mili- 
tary German State, with horsemen parading 
up and down with long whiskers and large 
sabres ringing on their horses* backs, and with 
fantastically shaped caps of fantastical colours 
on their heads ; but that this country should be 
a great power again was quite impossible. Be- 
fore they called on the people of the country to 
reform themselves, it was necessary that every 
man should take the mote out of his own eye. 
— {Hear, hear!). He was glad to hear tqe 
Lords of the Admiralty cheering him op this 
occasion ; they had particular reason^ for being 
aware of the force of his observations. The 
hon. Dean of Arches had instanced Juries as 
one of the benefits of the Constitution. With 
respect to the manner in which Juries were 
chosen under the present system, be was sure 
that justice was much better administered— and 
in a more summary manner— with less expense 
—and no chicanery— by the Dcy of Algiers-: 
(Loud laughing)* He was satisfied; that jftg 
present system of bribery and corruption 
more detrimental to the country than a <Jes] 
tism, which he hoped the noble lord op] 
would have the goodness to favour th^n r 
let us have at Once a downright open 
tism. (Heart hear.) Nothing hykffien 
>y the hon. the Dean of Arche* against, the Mr 
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> tion of his hon. friend. His hon. friend had 
allied the question generally, and it was 
complained that nothing specific was brought 
forward; but had any specific measure been 
offered, it would have been said it was not 
the best plan— every one would have started 
forward with his own plan. The House ought 
not to refuse to have this important subject in- 
vestigated in a committee — they always con* 
sented to committees when the object was to 
destroy, at least pro tempore , the Constitution 
of the country* There could be no hope that 
the suspension of the Habeas Corpus would 
ever be taken off, at least while the present 
financial system was continued. To that sys- 
tem he was convinced we owed all our evils — 
it would be the total extinction of our commerce, 
navigation, and manufactures. He was con- 
vinced, that so long as the Funding System con- 
tinued, there would be no employment for the 
lower orders of the people. It was idle to talk 
of employing them in making roads and canals, 
and in digging holes one day to be filled up the 
next. Unless commerce revived there would 
be no use in having more canals. And as to 
making and filling up holes, it might be justified 
as continuing the people in habits of industry ; 
but if there was no prospect of an improvement 
in the situation of the country, there could be no 
use in their continuing in the possession of those 
habits. 

Mr. Ctirwen said, he had wished to have 
caught the eye of the Speaker sooner, but had 
he viewed tne situation of the country in the 
same light as the noble lord who had just sat 
down, he certainly should not have been so 
anxious to rise. It was because he believed the 
country possessed the means of recovering from 
the present difficulties, that he was anxious to 
sefe those abuses removed which retarded its 
prosperity. With respect to the question now 
before the House, he was anxious, before he de- 
livered his opinions, to set an hon. gentleman 
opposite (Sir J. Nichol) right upon one point. 
He had stated, that a motion was made in the 
Society of the Friends of the People, for the 
expulsion of an individual, whom he had called 
the great apostle of the reformers, in conse- 
quence of his having carried on a correspon- 
dence with the Jacobins of France. It could 
not be denied that such a motion was made, but 
the gentleman in question, (Major Cartwright) 
was not accused of having held such correspon- 
dence. He (Mr. C.) had been long of opinion, 
that a Reform of that House was highly expe- 
dient. The reason of enacting the late uncon- 
stitutional measures was obvious enough. They 
had been compelled to abridge the liberties of 
the people, because they did not possess their 
confidence Had the House ever properly in- 
quired into the expenditure of g|y war ? This 
they had always avoided ; and it was this dis- 
position to leave die public putse at the mercy 
of the Ministers of the day of which he com* 
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plained. In the present session examples hadf 
been given of that undue confidence* They 
had voted very improperly a great war expen- 
diture ; and While such things were done, was it 
surprising that they had lost the respect of the 
country ? The wish for Reform was general, and 
he thought it would be wise, as a measure of 
policy, to give the people some farther degree 
of* political power, not only to induce them to 
bear the present burdens, but those future diffi- 
culties which awaited them. They must appeal 
to the people again, for they must have more 
money, and with what face could they apply to 
them, after the prodigal manner in which they 
had heretofore executed their trust? Could it 
be forgotten that an act had been passed, the 
preamble of which recognized that seats had 
been sold in that House r The learned gentle- 
man had asked whether a Reform would send 
other members to Parliament. He did not know 
that it would alter the individuals who composed 
that House : but of this he was certain, that if 
they should be the same men, they would be 
governed by different motives. He would ask 
whether there had ever been a time in which 
the people of England bore their distress with 
greater fortitude? There had only been some 
trifling instances of irregularity or violence. 
With regard to the unfortunate persons accused 
of treason, they were so poor and destitute of 
any thing like influence, that their situation was 
calculated to excite no feeling but that of pity. 
The majority of the people were attached to 
the Constitution : but though the country was 
sound, it was perfectly sensible to abuses : and 
a constant resistance to Reform was not the 
best mode of preserving its affection. The ex- 
ample of France had been, as it frequently was 
on occasions like the present, referred to; 
but he wished that those who were so fond of 
directing the attention of the House to that 
subject, would consider what had . been the 
cause or the French Revolution. In his opinion, 
it was solely resistance to a timely and prudent 
Reform. On these grounds he should support 
the motion of the hon. baronet, and he thought, 
that the temperate manner in which he had in- 
troduced it, ought to recommend it to the 
House. (Hear, hear,) 

Mr. J. IV, Ward said, he could not disguise from 
himself that thisquestion had nowassumed a more 
serious appearance than it had borne on fbimer 
discussions in that House ; .and there was rea- 
son to apprehend that it might, by frequent re- 
petition, be ultimately carried, unless it were 
vigorously resisted by those who, like him, per- 
ceived the mischievous consequences which 
would result from it. He acquitted the gentle- 
men opposite of any evil intention ; but he con- 
fessed that, whenever he heard a motion for 
Reform proposed, it always struck his mind in 
the same way as if he heard a motion for demo- 
cracy, revolution, and the total subversion of 
that Constitution and order of things winch had 
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raised this country to a pitch of glory and pros- 
perity' unknown in the annals of the world. 
He allowed that the petitions for Reform were 
numerously signed, but they came under circum- 
stances which ought to render the House little 
disposed to grant their prayers. The arguments 
of those who wished to introduce a change, 
addressed themselves more readily to the under- 
standing, than those which tended to support the 
Constitution. When men were told they had 
a right to any thing, it was easy to gain a hear- 
ing from them. It was easy to tell a man that 
he was not repiescnted; but to explain the na- 
ture of virtual representation was a task which 
would be undertaken in / vain, in the presence 
of an irritated and ignorant populace. The pe- 
titions proved the existence of two things which 
certainly could not be cured by Reform — name- 
ly, ignorance, and distress. He not only did 
not think that the number of the petitions which 
had been addressed to the House was any proof 
of a desire for Reform, but that they ought, on 
that account, to cling more closely to the exist- 
ing form of the Constitution. Two or three 
years ago nothing was heard of Parliamentary 
Reform; and it commerce were to revive 
speedily, he was confident the House would be 
little troubled with petitions on that subject. 
Notwithstanding all that had been said on the 
subject of Annual Parliaments, he believed that 
all that could be proved from history was, that 
there had been annual meetings, not annual 
election*. But what kind of Parliament and Go- 
vernment did these radical Reformers propose to 
give us ? They 6aid, that the King was to retain 
all his prerogatives, and the Ia>rds their privi- 
leges ; nothing was to be altered but the House 
of Commons. The splendid statue of gold was 
to have earthen feet, which might be broken at 
will. Every thing, then, was to be right; 
there would be no taxes, no tyranny, no orators, 
no heroes, no Pitts, and no Nelsons. It was 
pretended that a House of Commons formed by 
radical Reformers could exist with an hereditary 
monarchy and nobility. So long, indeed, as 
the King and Lords went along with the popular 
voice, they would be endured by their inferior 
masters, but the first popular bill which might 
be rejected would be the signal for the downfal 
of the monarchy. Demagogues would then 
take credit to themselves for the soit of pious 
fraud by which they had prepared this change. 
It ought to be recollected, that the National 
Convention of France was called together on the 
very principles of the radical Reformers in this 
country. lie did not think it possible that any 
English assembly could ever be guilty of $ucn 
iniquities as that Convention ; but it was worthy 
of remark, that a body of men who had com- 
mitted the most atrocious acts the world ever 
witnessed were brought together by Universal 
Suffrage. With regard to radical Reformers, 
he had a book in his hand which served to 
illustrate their views. He had not yet read it 
(a laugh), but it was written by the celebrated, 
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the justly celebrated Mr. Jeremy Bentham, who 
was the author of many excellent works. In 
his introduction, he described the excellence of 
the British Constitution to consist,not in equality, 
but in the ascendency of democracy. ‘He did 
not mean to speak with any disrespect of Mfe 
Bentham, and he only quoted this to shew what 
was the opinion of a very able man, who was 
himself a radical Reformer. There were, he 
believed, very few radical Reformers in that 
House, and very few moderate Reformers out 
of it. The people out of that House were 
divided into two classes. A majority in num- 
bers, and a great majority of the property of 
the country, was for the Constitution as it is. 
(Hear, hear*) Another very considerable party 
was for going all lengths in what was called 
radical Reform, and establishing a democracy 
under the forms of a monarchy. Not to repair 
but to pull down was their object ; the only real 
friends of moderate Reform were in that House. 
To shew the notions of radical Reformers, he 
might merely quote some of the titles which 
Mr. Bentham gave to his chapters, such as 
" Honourable House incorrigible ” — “Moderate 
Reform inadequate.” In describing the classes 
of persons who, Mr. Bentham thought, must be 
against Reform, he says, “ It must De the work 
of the Tories to make that portion of the public 
money spent in waste and corruption as huge as 
possible, (Hear, hear, fro>n the Opposition ,) and 
of the Whigs likewise.” (Loud laughter*) Mr. 
Bentham had a language of his own ; but, to use 
a favourite term of the author, “it approximated” 
to ordinary language, and therefore the House 
could understand him. He said, that public wel- 
fare “ under moderate Reform would be mini- 
mized, under radical Reform would be maxi- 
mized.” With regard to the influence of the 
Crown, it was obvious that a large establishment 
in thecourseof diminution was lessfavourable than 
a small one in the course of increase ; but mode- 
rate Reform would not diminish the influence of 
the Crown. Radical Reform, he admitted, 
would diminish that influence, by cutting it 
down altogether. , If the number of electors 
were increased, applications for favours to Mi- 
nisters would not be diminished ; for members 
asked little for themselves, compared with what 
they asked for their constituents. But after 
moderate Reform should be granted, the next 
motion would be for radical Reform. Model ate 
Reform would only be the sharp point of the 
wedge which, once insinuated, would serve to 
split the oak. What was called the borough 
system he regarded as an essential part of the 
Constitution ; and he would as sooi^part with 
the representation for Yorkshire as with that of * 
Old Sarum. In looking at the effects of popu- 
larity, it should be recollected that Mr. Fox . 
was obliged be returned for a northern 
borough of Scotland, for the ultima Thule * 
The case of Mr. Windham might be noticed^ 
and that of a living nobleman, for whom he had, 
a high respect (Earl Grey.) Such circumstan- 
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cys went a great way toymdfeate the existing 
eystera. In what was catted a reformed ParKa- 
ment, only two classes would get admittance 
-those who had mat local influence, and 
those who contrived tupfease the people. A 
constant system of canraaszsg was not best cal- 
culated to promote the objects of legiaiatif “ 
Many of those who had risen to usefulness a 
distinction could not have done so, by merely 
trying to obtain influence in particular places. 
No country existed in the world wherein ta- 
lents of all sorts, and particularly public ta- 
lents, could rise so early, and by such ho- 
nourable means, as in England. Some per- 
sons drew unfavourable pictures of the repre- 
sentation, but these furnished no real arguments 
lor alterations. They proved no necessity of 
Reform* The circumstances of our ancestors 
did not apply to our situation, coupled as it was 
with our various foreign connections. We were 
not in the ancient state of natural tranquillity. 
We had witnessed the long continued and awful 
convulsions of the political and moral world, 
which had forced its new principles on the pub- 
lic mind, and which took away almost, in the 
passing dangers* the memory of past events. 
$uch»were the effects of the French revolution, 
which operated# so strongly on the mind of 
Europe, and put our Constitution upon its trial ; 
but it proved itself alone to be adapted to vary- 
ing circumstances. England and her Constitu- 
tion were alone victorious, for she had never 
drunk the cup of bitterness to the dregs. She had 
known no day of humiliation or disgrace, one 
that she could wish to be blotted out of her an- 
nals, or one which could impair or tarnish the 
bright inheritance which had been bequeathed 
to her from early ages. She had maintained her 
glory by the valour of her armies, by the cou- 
rage and skill of her navies, by the conduct of 
her sovereigns, by the policy of her Ministers, 
and by the wisdom and patriotism of her Parlia- 
ments# (Hear.) He was quite ready to allow that 
the existing distresses were great. Members of 
that House might be, in a great degree, exempt 
from them; yet it did not follow that they 
should support corruption. There was a great 
distinction to be made as to the causes of public 
sufferings, between what were occasioned by the 
errors or crimes of a Government, and by the in- 
evitable operations of Providence. Tne peti- 
tioners represented taxation as the cause of dis- 
tress; but that could not be the only cause. 
At aU events, how could the Parliamentary Re- 
form proposed have prevented it? The whole 
of the argument on that past of' the subject was 
thw-Hhm we should have had two things— 
we ihodB have adopted a different system of 
) policy. and such pokey wouk^have been suc- 
cessful* Now there never was a war which 
was more * war of the peo;fo than the last, 
whether k was right or wrong; and that even 
to the end of it* There was certainly at one 
time, ftom the force of circumstances, a hesita- 
tion ; but was that affected by a corrupt Parlia- 
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ment? No* We made peace, which appeared 
afterwards more iu the light of a hollow truce; 
and then we were forced to make war again by 
our enemy, and once mom to unfurl the standard 
of resistance. ( Hear, hear.) The bon* baronet, 
he believed, had spoken or the war as a war of 
jobbers* If he (Mr. Ward) were a jobber, he 
should accept the compliment, ft reminded 
him of a person* in Roman story, who was 
charged wash being concerned in the assassi- 
nation of Julius Cswar. Hesmd he was not, but 
he had no objection to its being believed that he 
was. It was the foresight, and cfevotion, and mag- 
nanimity of the Legirikurethat had crowned the 
people of England with honour and glory in the 
conclusion of the late great and arduous contest. 
The systems of republican and revolutionary 
France were ever varying. Fraternization ana 
equality of rights and all tons of specious 
notions, were held out; and the histotfv Of 
them was explained amply in the condition 
of degraded Switzerland, of neutral Prussia, 
.of enslaved and oppressed Holland, and of 
obedient 8pain. (Heat.) It was only by Eng- 
lish efforts, and under English auspices, that 
the nations recovered their independence and 
honour. Arguments for Reform were dmwn 
from the experience of 25 years, which were 
some of the most glorious in our annalfc ; but 
the English people at large would not pass this 
censure on those proceedings. They would 
not wish that no triumphs had been gained, or 
regret that they had not followed the low and 
mistaken policy of other nations who had suf- 
fered under the lash of their jacobin task-masters. 

! They were not to be easily made ashamed of 
the victories and triumphs which they had so 
gloriously obtained. If the case were different, 
he might be disposed to agree to a proposition, 
under auspices which tended to what he thought 
at present the subversion and destruction of the 
Constitution. But would England feel this, after 
her experience of the wisdom of her councils, 
and the valour of her warriors? Some might 
lament that England did not bow to republican 
or imperial France, and they might regret the 
fall or a despot. Some persons were avowed 
enemies to all sorts of innovation, and would 
therefore object to this motion. Some again 
were disposed to pull down the whole fabric of 
the Constitution. He acquitted them, and he 
hoped they would acquit him, of the charge of 
being against aU innovations. He opposed the 
Reform, because he found no reasonable chance 
of' remedy proposed. ' If he lived under a des- 
potic Government, like those of many European 
States, (be should not particularize any), he 
should object to arguments against innovation. 
He might in such countries be told, that he was 
friendly to dangerous experiments ; but if he 
looked to the reign of Philip II. or any other 
despot, he should think that such despotism 
was worse than any other experiment, ana more 
degrading to humanity. (Hear.) The people 
placed in such situations ought to make every 
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effort ts gain val uable otqectar - -The- prize to be 1 1 jmpretrioa mad*' by hi* sfltott to the cnfte of 
obtained, was great, and cotdd ooiv be won ’byi Reform. At hast tliey had hoi produced any 
arduous labours and struggles* Our Constiw- effect Upon his (Sir S. Rmnitlyfy) rfrihd, lyho, 
tion, planted by our ancestors, had -been culti- the deter lie grew, saw wftn a kterier eye 
rated by their exertions and their blood ; atid the ifacreasmg necessity £ot a very material 
our liberties existed, and we retained arr organ change in the representation of the people in 
of legislation, that had never failed in its in- that House. His vote was the more corcnai, al 
tended purposes. We were the first in the race' that necessity was at the present mometet Stroll* 
pf freedom, and could look back with satis- ger than at any former time* Never was the 
taction, pride, and delight at those things which sense of the people so decidedly in favour of the 
others might look forward to with apprehension measure, as might be ascertained from die htto- 
and terror, (Hear.) To maintain that we were dreds of petitions presented from all parts, upon 
not now free was a libel on our ancestors, who a subject in which their interests were sq vitally 
paid the price of our liberty with their patrio- concerned ; and though some of them might 
tiam, and the shedding of tneir blood, and who speak of radical Reform, yet there wei% many 
hap transmitted that freedom to us, their succes- othei s, such as that of the City of London, whicu 
fcors. (Hear.) called their attention, not to annual, but to trieft* 

Sir & Romtily said, it was evident from the nial Parliaments. (Heart hear.) The hon. geh* 
eloquent and elaborate speech of the hon, gen- deman had stated, that there never was a 
tleman, that he had expected the debate would man in Pailiament who was a friend to Universal 
have taken a different course. (He or, hear ) As Suffrage. What danger then did he apprehend 
to hisTemarks upon the war, the speeches of that from the appointment of a Committee ? What 
day were die best answer that could be given to possible injury could result from throwing a few 
them, and his quotations from the book, which rotten boroughs into the popular scale? (Hear.) 
was written by a man of meat ability and spot- Even if the Committee should go no further than 
less integrity, were unfairly levelled against the to remove two or three of those eyesores to the 
advocates of Reform in that House. For his Constitution, an object would be gained, ahd the 
own part he sincerely lamented, as a friend, that people would see that their united prayers were 
Mi . JBeutham should ever have published such a no longer disregarded; that they were con* 
woi k. tys hon. friend had thrown out reflec- sidered as having some concern in the Govern- 
tions against the whigs and tones, which no ment under which they livod ; and that when 
man was moi? qualified to do, having at one the whole nation spoke, the House shewed sdipo 
time suppoittd the whigs against the tones, and sensibility at the call. (Hear.) By lopping off 
being now an advocate of the toiies against the some of the rotten boioughs, the greatest ad- 
whigs. ( Hear.) He would give his vote for vantages would be felt. How often did it hap- 
the motion of the hon. Baionet, because it was pen, that a question was maintained with exact 
merely for a Committee to inquiie into the pre- equality on both sides of the House, until three or 
-sent state of the rep* esentation, without pledging four rotten boroughs sent their members to decide 
them to adopt any specific i emulations. He it against the interests of the people? But die 
would do so upon the grounds that there hqn. gendeman had advised them to beware of 
existed die strongest necessity for inquiry, the French revolution. Could any one, who con- 
qncr he was also satished that a Reform ought templated for a moment the principles of the 
to be toe letult of that inquiry. At the same Constitution — her sometimes gradual and some* 
time he should be ashamed not to say, that times violent departure from her natural strength, 
he was not a(ijend to Univeisal Suffrage, An- could any one, with the history of die countiy 
pual Paihaments, or the othei visionary benefits and of the nations of the Continent before him 
supposed by some to be the symbols of a true eyes, for an instant, conceive any thing qo moo- 
ietmn»to the ancient system and scale of the stroua as that the application of such a remedy 
Constitution. Upon such subjects his mind had as Reform to her degenerate condition, would 
been long made Up* One pf die strongest im- produce revolution ? (Hear.) The fact was, the 

§E ewions he had ever received, was from the lion, gendeman’s caution would be best applied 
s of Mr. pitt, who having in his early life, with to himself. It should be his care to beware of 
the ardour of youth, applied himself to a the French revolution. (Hear % hear.) It should he 
knowledge of the . Constitution of England, remembered, that that event had not been acec- 
insistod upon the necessity of Reform* The lerated by granting Reform ; on the contrary, it 
ability and sincerity with which hi$ arguments was by refusing all Reform, that the evils of the 
were supported, had raised the character of that revolution arrived at such a head as to burst upon 
* statesman to the elevated rank which it attained, that nation with accumulated terrors* (Hcpr.) 
In this stage of his life there was*' indeed, much And yet the hon. gent., who was perfectly awawq 
to admire* The conduct which he afterwards of this fact, had recommended the HQiptf to 
adopted had not confirmed the opinion at that pursue a similar cquiye; and asserted that -a 
period so generally entertained of him* Aq ttfnely acquiescence with the desiiesof ti^e jfco-i 
he advanced in life, the system of his politics pie was more dangerous than obstinate resistance 
' changed ; but the change had not altered the to their demands, He had spoken of the Ww* 

Rn 
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ings we at present enjoyed* as a proof that 
we ought not to attempt to effect any change, 
But what were those blessings, ? a ruined trade* 
a starving population* insupportable t^xes. 
(Hear, hear.) But even these blessings were not 
deemed sufficient. It was found necessai y to add 
that of suspending the Constitution, in order to 
complete the picture of the national pi ospei ity. 
( Hear * hear.) So that the loss of the trial by jury 
was to be consideied the great end of the efforts 
of the ft rends of the Constitution. The hon* 
gentleman admitted* thut the petitions for Re- 
form were numerously signed, but had drawn 
a distinction between that mode of seeking re- 
dress and the public voice. In cases of this 
kind* how admit ably the hon. gentleman ap- 
plied objections to his own advantage ! When- 
ever it was his interest to speak of petitions, 
as calculated to influence any question, he 
never failed to use those arguments which weic 
unanswerable ; but when petitions were in op- 
position to his favourite feelings, the voice of 
the people was the word with which he at- 
tacked this constitutional right. He could* for 
instance, make the cry of “ No Popery !” an- 
swer his purposes. (Hear, hear.) But the House 
% had bfeen told that, notwithstanding the voice I 
of the people was in favour of Refoim, the in- ] 
quirv ought not to be granted. Should it not be 
recollected that the people had petitioned the 
Regent to assemble Parliament, from a persua- 
sion that their grievances were capable of being 
redressed bv the Legislature alone ? And under 
such circumstances was the House to be deaf 
to their entieaties, which proceeded, not as had 
been stated, from the influence of interested 
persons, but from the general distress of the 
country ? The people, aware of the sentiments 
of many eminent men, particularly of Mr. Pitt 
and Mr. Fox* naturally looked to reform as a 
remedy. As to Mr. Pitt, it was a calumny 
to assert that he retracted the opinions of 
Ilia early life, and atoned for the errors into 
which he had been burned by the aidour of 
youth, by a recantation of his politics. The 
public well understood the nature of a change 
dictated by intetest. They knew what a pei- 
son meant by abandoning the line of conduct* 
adopted at an eaily age* upon fixing himself in a 
place* They were not to be deluded by the story 
of the operation of years* in rendering opinions 
that were notoriously founded upon sound con- 
stitutional principles alterable upon the ground of 
a matured understanding. (Hear, hear.) But the 
Eon. gentleman had also slandered the Consti- 
tution* which was not of such a tendf r nature 
as to mortify upon receiving a scratch* or to fell 
to pieces upon the destruction of a few rotten 
borfmgfco-^snjuries which it was repreaaifced 
Sfi incapable of sustaining. The Constimtion 
was much more , robust ; it had stood many 
shocks. What could be a greater change in 
die Constitution than the Irish Union, which* 
indeed* might be called a violent convulsion ?— 
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What did it suffer from the inroad of the Sen- 
tenniaJ Act i To Annual Parliaments* he could 
by no means* and under no circumstances* 
agree; but the Septennial Act waa fraught 
with such pernicious evils* that the substitu- 
tion of any other measure would be preferable. 
The repeal of that Act would* indeed* cause a 
change in the present system that would soon 
produce most enviable advantages to the nation, 
and a proposal for that change would* he 
trusted* be soon brought forward by the hon. 
Baronet, or some other who was qualified to 
make a deep impression upon the House and 
the Country. Was it not true that members 
always acted diffetendy (those he meant who 
acted palpably for their own interest to the ex- 
clusion of every thing else) at the commence- 
ment of a Parliament fiom what they did as it 
approached its termination ? Would the odious 
Piopeity Tax have been lepealed in a first or 
second session ? — (Hear, /tear, and cries of 
“ -The petitions of the people would 

not be mentioned as the cause of the repeal. 
If they produced that effect, why did they 
not succeed upon the Corn Laws, oi upon 
the expedition to Walcheien ? But it was also 
said, that die people weie always considered m 
the formation of the taxes. They ceitamly were 
in one way, but was it with a view to their 
interests ? If it was answeied m the affirmative, 
what could the hon. gentleman say to the Salt 
Duties ? Did he believe, that if the people were 
fairly represented* m that house, those duties 
would still be continued? (Hear, hear.) He 
(Sir S. R.)had no fanciful notions about Refoim, 
nor any eager desne for populanty : he wished 
to see something effected foi the public advan- 
tage. He would mention one point, in which he 
difteied very materially fiom the hon. Baionct 
(Sir F. Burnett), namely, that the boiough-mon- 
ger system was calculated to destroy the influence 
of the Crown So far fiom operating in that 
mannei, the C »owi* looked to it as a corrupt 
support, by wlech its pationage might be ex- 
tended. It was tiue, many boroughs were pur- 
chased by honourable men, who were anxious 
to return persons of talent and integrity* but they 
were generally made use of for the most corrupt 
purposes, and their annihilation should form the 
groundwork of a Reform in the representation 
of the people. ( Hear, irar.) 

Mr. Lamb said, he wished to offer a few words 
upon a question which had not been o c frequent 
occutrence* and which he trusted would not 
soon be again brought under the notice of Par- 
liament. An hon. gentleman (Mr. Brand) had 
referred to the authority of Mr. Burke in sup- 
port of the motion. Certainly* at one time of 
his life* that great man had entertained those 
opinions ; but it was equally certain, that at 
the close of the American war he liad distinctly 
declared* that the House of Commons fairly re- 
presented the people* and was fully competent to 
the dischargeofa&its duties* Although ifrmight 
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be allowed that some imperfections had crept into had attained high and deserved popularity, 
the Constitution, it did no$ follow that a Commit- and had afterwards represented numerous bodies 
tee ought to be appointed to remedy them ; and of constituents ; among these was the hon. 
was it no argument against Reform, that of the baronet himself, who ? having first sat for Bo- 
wise and learned men who had at different times roughoridge, had displayed such talent and 
advocated the cause, none had yet agreed upon fidelity as to lead to his contest for Middlesex 
any distinct and feasible plan f If he felt in and his seat for Westminster, 
favour of communicating the right of voting to Mr. Tierney said, he had often heard thin 
copyholders, or of remedying the abuses with question discussed, and he had early stated his 
regard to out-voters, he could not consent to a own sentiments upon it ; from that time to the 
Committee generally, merely for the considers- present, he had never altered his opinion as to 
tion of those questions, without misleading and the expediency of a Reform. He had come 
deluding the people, and taking credit for a po- down that night intending to give a silent vote 
pularity which he did not deserve. Much had in favour of a motion which pledged the House 
been said regarding the petitions with which the to no plan, and only required that the subject 
table had been ciowded; but who could ima- should be investigated and the principle recog* 
gine that they contained the sense of the peo- nized. Having when young supported the 
pie, when the manner in which they were cause, he was now happy, at an advanced period 
obtained was considered; namely, by pilgrim* of life, to be found in the rank where he had 
ages made by zealous devotees to the sTirine first enlisted. No man could look back five 
of popular applause. He did not forget the and twenty years without perceiving that his 
measuies which the House had unwillingly, feelings and opinions had undergone some al* 
but unavoidably, adopted; but no man of un- teration. He most have been a wise man, indeed, 
dei standing would argue that they were proofs who could say with truth, that he foresaw all the 
of the necessity of Refoim, from which no be- events that had within that period occurred, and 
nefk, but great evils, might proceed. Those had been prepared for the consequences. Five 
who thought as he did, that things were best as and twenty years had elapsed since the date of 
they are, required, before they consented to a the petition, to which reference had been made; 
change, that the course which they were asked to but without having recently read more of it than 
puisue should be clearly defined. In attempting par ts he had seen extracted, he could venture to 
to do this, the hon. baronet (Sir F. Buidett) had say, that he stilJ concurred in it in the main- 
referred to history : he had noticed the time of he might, perhaps, even go so far as to declare, 
the Anglo-Saxons, of the Noimans, and of the that he abided by it in the whole. ‘Without 
English Pailianients which began with Heniy vanity he might say, that he thought highly of 
III. and continued till the reign of Henry VIII. ; that petition, because, in point of fact, it was not 
he had complained, that the late wars had sprung his production, as had been supposed ; it was 
fiom ambition and the desire of aggrandizement ; the work of a Committee, of which, it was true, 
but he had forgotten those of Edward III. and he had been one of the most active members; 
Ileni v V. to whose times he had drawn the at- it was a compound of the talents and knowledge 
Untion of the House, and had neglected, among of a ni mber of individuals ; and in this respect, 
his precedents, the civil dissensions of Richard though in no other, it bore a strong resemblance 
II.-r-The hon. member then entered into an in- to the speech of the hon. gentleman (Mr. 
quirv, how far, in eaily times, Parliaments Waid), which, fiom .the style of its eloquence, 
had been subject to the influence of th' nobles, and the nature of its aiguments, betrayed its 
quoting passages fiom various public documents, origin to be in a sort of Committee, formed by 
fiom the icign of Queen Mai y to that of Geoige the leading members of the Ministerial Bench. 
I. and insisting that then* was sufficient evi- {Hear, hear, and laughter,) In 1799, as at the 
donee to shew, that even m the good old times, present moment, the same State phrases were 
at least as many undue pi actices, with regard to used, of u let well alone,” and “things are 
the election of members, pit vailed as at the pre- just as they should be:” and it was thought 
sent moment. lie called the attention of the that the best mode of beginning a Reform was 
House to the petition piest nted by Earl Grey in to point out the ii regularities (to call them by no 
1 7^.1, insei ted in the Appendix to a pamphlet re- holder name) that had crept into the representa- 
cently published by Mi .Evans, contravening par- tion, to shew that the people were not fairly ie- 
tkularfy its aiguments against the complicated presented ; for how could they be Hrly repre- 
rights of voters, and the influence used by no- sented, when it was undeniable that the majority 
blemen in county elections. He insisted that the of the House was returned by an insignificant 
power obtained over freeholders, by a faithful minority of the people of England ? He could 
discharge of public duties, and a strict attention say positively from recollection, that greater 
to private interests, was beneficial to the people pains could not have been taken to state the 
themselves, and led to the nomination of the facts correctly in the petition, although an bon. 
most able, upright, andviituous men. He then gentleman (Mr. Lamb) had objected to some 
enum rated various distinguished persons who, parts of it. First, he had asserted, that t be va* 
having come into Parliament for small boroughs, riety of rights of voting was a great benefit; but 
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the petition did not complain that different in- 
terests, landed or mercantile, were represented ; 
but that the numerous distinctions and modifi- 
cations in the right of voting had been the oc- 
casion of great confusion and litigation. An- 
other direct attack upon the petition was, that it 
complained that noblemen used their influence 
at elections ; and the hon. gentleman had asked, 
if it would not be monstrous to abolish that hoi 
nourable influence which was obtained by the' 
good conduct and good ofIii.es of a nobleman 
towards the electors of his neighboui hood ? 
Upon this point the petition might answer for 
itself, for it contained tins sentence — “Your 
petitioners entreat your hon. House to believe, 
that in complaining of this species of influence, 
it is not their intention or desire to decry or 
condemn that just and natural attachment wnich 
they who aie enabled by their fortune, and in- 
clined by their disposition, to apply great means 
to honourable and benevolent ends, will always 
ensure to themselves.” It was clear, therefore, 
that this last complaint was unfounded, and the 
hon. member needed not thus to have gone out 
of his way gratuitously to cast imputations. 
Those whoiesisted the motion, and particularly 
the hon. member over the way (Mr. Waul), had 
maintained th3t all things were in so happy a 
state, that it was impossible to imptove them ; 
not a tittle could be altered for the better- 
time had made no inroads that required repair; 
the Constitution was at present, and always 
would continue to be, an imperishable model of 
perfection for the world to wonder at ; and that 
the representation of Old Sarum was just as good 
as that of the county of York. (Hear, hear.) 
This was ceitainly all very pleasant, and came 
most appropriately from an hon. gentleman who, 
having been kicked out of the county of Woi- 
cester, had slipped into a close borough, and 
there taken shelter from his pursuers. (Con- 
tinued cheers and laughter.) Whether that part 
of his speech had been dictated by the Minis- 
terial Committee to which he had before alluded, 
was not so clear : it did not appear very con- 
sistent with the conduct of a right hon. gentle- 
man, (Mr. Canning) who no doubt v/as a member 
of it, and who, having long sat for a c J ose borough, 
had abandoned it at Lot, and successlully stood a 
candidate for the populous town of Liverpool. 
At least one of the Ministers, therefore, could be 
no very strong i»i<md to the corrupted system. 
{Hear, heat.) Wot Id he not, on the contrary, 
avow, that he now felt he stood higher in the 
rank of representatives than when he occupied 
a seat for a paltry borough of a few servile 
electors? The hon. member who spoke last 
had produced an Act of Williqjn and Mary, the 
object of which v/as to prevent the Warden of 
the Cinque-Torts from nominating seven mem- 
bers as he had done ; yet. he was a warm advo- 
cate for things as they are ; and had he lived in 
the days when that measure was brought for- 
wttd, would he not have denounced it as an 
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innovation— as an infringement upon the rights 
of one of the most ancient offices known to the 
country, and an encroachment upon the revered 
and hallowed Constitution, as by law established ? 
{Hear, hear.) Yet was it not notorious, that the 
very abuse which thatact was intended to remedy, 
at this moment existed in a degree as flagrant 
as ever ; and was it not the duty of the House 
to pass a new act to enforce that which had been 
so grossly evaded ? If the Committee were ap- 
pointed, he (Mr. Tierney) would undertake to 
prove that the Lord Warden of the Cinque- 
Ports still procured the return of seven repre- 
sentatives. In the course of the debate, the 
House had heard of nothing but rights; the 
rights of members of parliament ; the rights of 
close boroughs ; and the rights of those who 
weic in the possession of tne good things of 
this woild, to keep them as long as they 
could. In short, every sort of rights had been 
talked about, but the most important of all — the 
right to amend. ( Continued cheers.) His hon. 
fiiend objected, that certain places would he 
shut up by which men of talent could be intro- 
duced into the House. This might be true, but 
a known e\ il ought not to continue merely that 
good might come out of it. There was another 
class of rotten boroughs of a different desci iption, 
and to the alteration of which no reason ible objec- 
tion could be made. Ilealluded to those boioughs, 
the voters of which consisted of from 70 or 80 pel - 
sons, up to 170 or 200. They sent to the Tica- 
sury what they called blank bujgesses, and v/ire 
chiefly in the hands of mercenai v attornies, who 
merely sought to make money b\ thcii tiallic in 
them. When a member wds to be bi ought into 
Parliament, they never inquiicd whethci he wa* «i 
man of talent and ability, likt ly to be an oi nanient 
to that House, and a benefit to the public : all 
they asked was, who was his banker? They 
did not care about his being a young and pio- 
mising man ; on the control y, they would lathei 
have him dcciepid and old, because then there 
was a chance of his dying soon, and an oppoi- 
tunity of bai gaining for another. (Hear, ami a 
laugh.) Would any one presume to say that 
much £ood might not be effected by a change in 
that pai t of the system ? What he wanted was, 
something that mieht remove the strong objec- 
tions which existed against the present mode 
of returning members to that House. He had 
no hesitation in saying, that he had altered his 
opinion, in one respect, with regard to the 
question of Puiliamentary Reform. He did not 
now think, as he once thought, that it would 
be desirable to recommend any sudden and 
sweeping alteration. The experiment, he was 
convinced, would be too dangerous, especially 
at the present moment. (Hear.) But great and sa- 
lutary ameliorations might be made from time to 
time, if the House would only agree to go into a 
Committee for the purpose of inquiring into the 
matter. Even his hon. friend (Mr. Lamb) ought 
to agree to the motion for a Committee, because 
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he had a proposition to make, which deserved at- of the country. Aye, but said his lion, friend, 
tention. His hon. friend had said, that he should only reflect upon the glorious issue of the war, 
have no objection to extend the right of voting and the splendid consequences of that policy 
to copyholders as well as to freeholders. Let which has been pursued for the last five and 
him bang forward that proposition in a Com- twenty years. All that is to be attributed to 
mittee, and it should have his (Mr. Tierney’s) the House of Commons, wliicfi, by granting the 
support, if he happened to have the honour of means for carrying on the war, wa9, in fact, the 
being a member of it. In the same manner real cause of its wonderful and triumphant ter- 
many other hon. members might suggest altera- mi nation ; and yet you would quarrel with such 
t-ons, which, if equally moderate, it would be a House of Commons, and wish to have it al- 
judicious to adopt. With respect to what were tered ! Why, to be sure, that was a very inge- 
callcd close boroughs and towns, it would be nious and fascinating way of putting the argu- 
\ci y possible so to enlarge the right of voting, ment. But suppose Buonaparte, during his ca- 
ns to make that a real election, which was now reer of glory, which was no very short one, had 
only nominal, with the additional advantage, taken the other side of it — Suppose he had said 
that candidates would not have to expend 20 or to the French nation, I will give to you the 
: >0,000/. in order to obtain a seat. lie had him- name and outward form of a representative 
self, on many occasions, brought under the con- system ; you shall have the shadow, but not the 
$i deration of the House, the heavy charges in- substance ; you shall enjoy the symbol, but not 
cuircd in obtaining out-voters. Would there the reality 5 and suppose he had then added, 
l>e any difficulty in so qualifying the exercise of when at tne height of his dominion and autho- 
that privilege as to make it less onerous to the rity, there — you see what mighty effects you 
candidates? There was another point of great have produced ; it is to you I owe all my glo- 
impoitance, the shoit duration of Pailiaments. lies ; it is to you 1 am indebted for this conquest 
He did not mean to go into any elaborate in- and subjugation of Europe, though you know 
quiry about what was the practice of our remote you could not say nor do any thing but what I 
ancestors, nor to ascot tain how those things bade you. — {Hear, hear A — That was precisely 
were managed by the Piets, the Danes, or the the logic of the hon. gentleman, who endeavour- 
Anglo-Saxons. (A laugh.) He owned he was ed to shew that our successes in the late con- 
deficient in research for such matters, and should test were attributable to the free and indepen- 
not argue, therefore, whether it would be an in- dent functions of a House of Commons, which 
novation or a restoration. All he wanted was, | had always been, and notoriously continued to 
honestly and conscientiously to endeavour to be, under the* dilection of Ministers. The fact 
adapt the change of representation to the times was, however, and he was ready to prove it, 
in which we h\ed. If he saw the monied in- that they might have earned on the war, if they 
teiest acquiring too gieat an ascendency ; if he had been in due awe of the potple, at one-half 
saw the count! y gentleman, whose family had of the expense. — ( Hear , hear!) — Night after 
resided pci haps for ycais in a particular borough night he had sat there, endeavouring to impress 
or town, outbid by some opulent adventurer, that truth upon them, when they were voting 
who had grown wealthy by a lucky speculation away millions, without accurately and jealously 
in the Stocks, or an opportune contract with Go- inquiring whether it was necessary so to lavisn 
vernment, he was justified in wishing that a them. Now, however, the country began to 
check should be put to that ascendency. And feel the effects of such improvidence, and was 
where was the danger that could truly be appre- it wonderful that the people looked towaids 
bonded fiom shortening the duration of Pallia- them as the authors ot their sufferings and dis- 
ments ? Had any one, in fact, attempted to an- presses ? It was not the King, it was not the 
suvr the amnion of his hon. and learned friend, other House of Pailiamcnt that could justly be 
ari assertion, the truth of which every day’s expe- reproached. They were the guardians of the 
1 ience confirmed, that the members of that House public purse, and if they had refused to open its 
weie suic to conduct themselves with some respect strings, such calamitous consequences could not 
towards their constituents, when they knew that have ensued. In one part of England, the in- 
the day of reckoning with them was near at habitants had nothing to eat ; in another, they 
band i Would any one ventuie to say, if it were had no work ; go to a third, and there weie no 
morally certain the present Parliament was to rents to receive. Did not those things clearly 
lx* dissolved in the course of the present year, prove that there was something 44 Rotten in the 
more would not vote that night in favour of State of Denmai k ?” And if so, ought not the 
Parliamentary Reform, than would probably be part which was rotten to be probed, and a re- 
found to vote for it ? The influence, then, which medy applied ? He wished for no vague and 
a shorter duration of Parliament would have dangerous innovations. He was a determined 
over the conduct of members would be very be- enemy, as determined an enemy as any in that 
neficial, because it would make them anxious House, to Annual Parliaments and Universal 
to preserve and merit the esteem and respect Suffiage. But did it follow, because those tljeo- 
of their constituents. It could not be denied ries were not adopted, nothing could be done 
that they had fallen greatly in the respect to satisfy the people, by improving the Repre- 
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wdtation ? Did it follow, if they went htto a 
Committee, that they most do harm, and could 
j)ot do any good ? Would it be no satisfaction 
to a distressed and suffering country, to see the 
Legislature at least anxious and willing to take 
its grievances into consideration ? Would it be 
no consolation, if they saw the House of Com- 
mons seriously and earnestly disposed to inves- 
tigate the causes of their complaints, and willing 
to apply whatever remedy they were susceptible 
of receiving? He entreated the House not to be 
alarmed by any bugbears about a Reform which 
irculd endanger the Constitution. He would 
venture to say, they would not 11 nd any Com- 
mittee of twenty-one members, who would agree 
to report upon the expediency and necessity of 
Annual Parliaments or Universal Suffrage.— , 
{Hear, hear J ) — But they would find many 
twenty-ones ready and willing to propose some 
alterations in the present system.— The right 
hon. gent, then alluded to the eariy opinions of 
Mr. Pitt, (under whom, he said, he first studied 
the principles of P irhamentary Reform/) and to 
his subsequent conduct. But he contended, that 
what that Minister had done at rhe Union between 
Ireland and England was, in one respect, well 
worthy of their consideration. He then had, 
what few reformers ever had, an opportunity of 
acting largely and wisely upon his own notions. 
There was a Parliament to be destroyed, and a 
Parliament to be cieated. The old Par lament, 
too, of Ireland, was reproached with many of 
those uncciemonious epithets about corruption, 
selling of seats, &c. which weie applied to the 
Parliament of Great Bntain, but winch he would 
not be so uncivil as to repeat. What did Mr. 
Pitt do? He providtd, that out of the hun- 
dred representatives to be returned by lie- 
land, sixty-four should be county members. 
Was that no guide for them ? Was that no 
polar star by which they might steer theii 
course? Could they not ao something of the 
same kind? Could they not dcsiioy the close 
boroughs and towns, at least, and throw the 
votes open to the population of such places, 
which would be onto great step towards attaining 
an efficient representation ? All he contended 
for was, such a stare of the representation, taken 
as a whole, as would prevent the county mem- j 
bera, the county gentlemen of England, fi-om 
being a minority in the House, which tht y tveie 
at present. His hen. friend (Mr. Warn) had 
begged geptlemcn on his side to forgive some 
observations that dropped from him. He could 
assure his hon. friend that he yas of a very pla- 
cable disposition. His hon. fiiend once sat on 
that Si idte of the House, and said many hard 
against the other ; if his^new friends 
would as easily forgive him for hispast offences 
to them, as he fMr. T.) pardoned him whatever 
he had said that'nifdft, it would be all very well. 
•—{Hear 9 Ibarfy — fee had thus expressed his 
opinion upon the subject then before the House. 
When he rose* he prCWufeed them that he Would 
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i not Ion# occupy their attention, and he would 
conclude with adverting to only one more point. 
It had been the fate of Parliamentary Reform to 
suffer deeply from the madness and insolence of 
some of tne advocates who had lately espoused 
its cause. They foolishly and presumptuously 
imagined that they could carry that great question 
exclusively of all persons of rank and influence 
in the countiy. He hoped their eyes were now 
opened to the mischief they had done, and that 
they would not in future attempt to generate a 
distrust of the conduct of those who were alone 
able effectually to serve them. — {Hear, hear , 
hear!) 

Lord Milton rose, amidst cries of question, 
and said, that he had heard nothing which fo d 
shaken his opinions on this subject. No suffi- 
cient case had been made against the existing 
system; and he should not vote foi any alteration. 

The question being again loudly called tor, 
the "all el y was clear ra for a division. 

While strangci s were excluded, Mr. Brougham 
(who had not been in his place dunng the de- 
bate) rose, under evident maiks of illness and 
shortly addressed the House, to expiess h ap- 
probation of the motion, and his i egret th. ' le 
had been prevented fiom d hveiing his o{ on 
more in detail, by an indisposition, in conse- 
quence of which he had applied to h«vt rhe 
question put off for a day, an an mgement 'vhuh 
had been prevented by an accident. 1L obs j iv d, 
that he had felt extremely desnous of m niton- 
mg the grounds on which he supported the mo- 
tion, because he stood pledged to decl.ik his Si n- 
timents on the subject explicitly. He adder!, 
that he should be glad to see the question . g. .n 
brought forward in any shape which should imc 
him tne opportunity he desired: in tlu* mean time 
he could only state, which he did most u n- 
scientiously, his unalterable adheience to hi? 
former opinions upon this very important ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Plunkett said, that he felt much regnt in 
having differ on this occasion fiom tho 1 - 1 
friencK with whom he always acted. He could 
not, however, vote to go into a Committee, be- 
i ause he felt that already the people woic 
virtually, truly, and folly represented *, and after 
statmg that it would only delude the people 
were they to be told that their distress was 
owing to the present mode of representation in 
Parliament, he concluded by saying, that not- 
withstanding his unwillingness to go into a 
Committee, he reserved to lumself the right of 
voting in favour of such minor points as had 
been mentioned by ML Lamb, the lessening of 
•xpenj.es at elections, &c. when* ver such sub- 
jects should be separately discussed. 

The House then divided, and the numbers 
.were — 

Eor the motion 77 

Against it 265 

Majority .... — W 

Adjourned ac two o'clock. 
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Athertcy, ATthur 
Aubrey. Sir John 
Sailiie, J. R. 
Barclay, Uhaifac 
Barnett, James 
Benrn t Hon. H. G. 
Bitch Jos. 
Boughey, Sir J. F. 
Brand, Flou. T. 
fiiougbam, H. 
Burroughs, Su W. 
Browm, f)c»m. 
Butler worth, Jos. 
Byu«>, Geo. 

Calc raft John 
Cahert. Charles 
CaUert, Nic. 

C^itor, John 
Cm hiaue I ortl 
Cum i n, J. C. 
Dowlas ( hailcs 
Dii » las, Hon. L. 
Fhriu^ton, \ iseount 
Follow os Hon. N. 
Fergus^mi, sir I?. C. 


leader, Wm. 
Lefevre, C. 5. 

Lein on, 6ir W. 
Lyttelt-on, Hon. W. H 
Madocks, W. A. 
Martin, John 
Mathew, H on. M. 
Moore, Refer 

NcuIP, lion. R. 
Neuman, Ti. W. 
North, Dudley 
Ossuhton, Lord 
Parnell, Sir H. 

Pciim*, Hrnry 
Phillips, G. 

Puttie, Hon. F. A, 
ttanclifle, Loid 
Kaslileigh, Win. 
Ridltv, Sir M 
Komilly, Sir S. 
Pow!(y,Sii W. 

lanwre R.F. 

So*, right, Sir J. 

Sefio i, Pail of 
s liaip, Richard 


FitKj*. raid, lit ilon. M. Smith, J. 

fJaskoll P. Smvth, J. H* 

tJoul 'i», Robert Spins, 

Gmtian, Rt Hon. II. StanUy Loid 

Guise, Sir W. P. T*IIh t, 1 . W. 

Hamilton, ImdA. Taxi tmk Marq. 

Hi iflioofe, Sir G. Tcui, Jt h) 

Heron, Sir K. Tipiiu \ 7?t. Hon. G. 

Tlornhv, T. Waldegmte, Ho n . VV. 

How. nth, H. M cbhi , FrJ \ <rd 

Hu hes, W. L. Wrhstn Su G. 

Jei\oisi,C». P. Wliart >n, John 

Hamilton, J. G. tulvrs. 

T . 1114 I mi, \V Gore Ruidett, Su 1 ’. 

T it i no in , Robert Sir it h, W. 

PA I RUU OFP. 

Mai tin Hairy Pltttnci, Wm. 

Mom k, S / C. Pi got t, Sii \. 

M k k.ntoJi sir J. Sanomis, T. P. 

Newport, S„ J. \\ t s tcrn, 0. P. 

Osbornt, Lord F. 

Mr Ponsonby was prevented from attending, 

by illness. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Wednesday , May 21. 

No public business of any importance occur- 
red. Several bills were forwarded in their dif- 
ferent stages without any discussion. 

Lord Melville had leave to attend the Com- 
mons, to be examined before the Committee on 
Public Income and Expenditure, if he should 
think fit. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Wednesday , May 21. 

Pooh Laws^ 1 he message from the Lords, 
which was bi ought up yesterday, requesting the 
a t ndance of Mr. Hall, in order to Iris being 
examined before the Commktoe tin the Poor 


Informers* [isso 

Laws, was further considered ; and Mr. Hall 
being present, and having consented to attend 
their lordships, the House* gave him leave to at- 
tend, if he should think ht.-— On another men. 
sage from the Lords, similar leave was given to 
Sir J.B. Riddell. 5 

Parliamentary Reform.] Mr. Brougham 
gave notice of his intention to move, on -the 
l oth of June, for leave to bring in a bill for the 
repeal of the Septennial Act. (Loud cries of 
hear, on the Opposition benches .) 

Irish Insurrection Act.] Mr. Peel movkj 
for leave to bring in a bill * to continue an Act 
made in the 54th year of his present Majesty’s 
( reign, intituled, An Act to provide for the pre- 
serving and restoi ing of peace m such parts of 
Ireland as may at any time be distuibed by sedi- 
tious persons, or by persons entering into un- 
lawful combinations or conspiracies.” This 
Act, he observed, was familiar to the House, 
and though passed as a general measure. Was 
only intend d for limited operation. It was 
unnecessary to discuss its general character : all 
that he felt it necessary to state was, that there 
were some districts in that country where the 
enforcement of the measure was demanded, by 
that protection which the State owed to the lives 
and property of the subject. He asked for the 
continuance of this confessedly rigorous act, 
lor one year only, and was convinced that 
no objection could arise to the claim, from the 
mannei in which it had been formerly exercised. 

— Leave being gi anted, the bill was brought in 
and lead a hist time. 

Informers.] Sir J. Mackintosh moved, 

|“ that theie be laid before this House, Copies 
I of all communications between his Majesty’s 
| Principal Secietary of State for the Home De- 
paitment, or either or the two Under Secretaries 
for that depaitment, or any person acting under 
oi employed by hfm or them, and one John El- 
ston Poole, touching the conduct of the said 
Poole in Informations against three persons 
named Parkinson, Fletcher, and Deacon, who 
were charged with certain offences before Ed* ' 

! ward Powis, Cleik, a Justice of Peace of the 
county of Stafford, on or about the 5th day Of 
April last.”— The hon. and learned gentleman 
said, that it was not his intention, m the few ob- 
servations he should make, to advert to the con- 
duct of Mr. Powis. That subject was about to he 
submitted to judicial consideration, and therefore 
he should abstain from any comment upon k. 

He begged to state, that he himsetfkpew nothing 
of the panics, and that his motives in originating 
the motion aiose from a communication he had 
received from a gentleman of high honour and 
undoubted veracity. It appeared, that early in 
the month of Apn) last, Poole had been actively ' 
engaged in procunng* information against iHf 
three persons before named; and that his pml 
had carried hhn beyond the bounds of kw or 
prudence. When his conduct had extent*! 
public notice, when the legality of hfe tfrOCteeA* 

*ng* became questioned, and wHfound 
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he had exposed himself to untoward coh- certain queries transmitted by Mr. Powis 5 but 
.'iequences, he took alarm, apd entered into cor- his noble relation answered, that it was not his 
despondence with the Home Department. Ei- province to put constructions on Acts of Parlia- 
ther he himself, or some person acting for him, ment {heqr, hear)* Nor indeed, in reference to 
had procured a letter &om that department, other applications from magistrates, did the noble 
which he considered as p security for his past viscount feel it to be his duty to give any opinion 
; conduct, and exhibited as an assurance of pro- on publications which they might consider se- 
. tection against ahy penalties. No doubt, a ditious or blasphemous. They were told, that 
* most mischievous impression must have gone in all such cases they must act on their own 
abroad in that neighbourhood, on hearing that responsibility. The present motion implied 
the King’s Minister, instead of aiding in the en- charges against Government which should have 
forcement of the law, had declared Ins intention been made out by a strong primd facie case ; but 
of protecting a man who had violated it. The the hon. and learned gentleman had not made 
'House would feel, that at a time when it was out such a case, and, therefore, he should object 
called upon to renew the granting of extraor- to the motion. 

djnary powers to the Ministers of the Crown, Sir S . Komilly could not see in what manner 
it became its duty in a tenfold degree to increase the production of the correspondence could 
Its constitutional vigilance over the prosecution affect the prosecution in the Court of King’s 
of State offences. The occurrences to which he Bench 5 he should therefore support the mo- 
had alluded were manifestly attributable to the tion. 

Circular to the Magistracy, which he had no Sir J. Mackintosh said, the right honourable 
doubt was issued with tnc purest intentions, gentleman had admitted that a correspondence 
But it Was the natural tendency of all Buch ex- existed, and he, in moving for its production, 
traordirtary interferences on the part of autho- had not intended to make it matter of charge 
ritv to exasperate the passions of the favouicd, against any one, but merely to institute an in- 
ana therefore the triumphant party ; they taught quiry into it. It was impossible to see in what 
the people to believe, that an action changed manner it could influence any law proceedings, 
its character as it changed its side ; and that The House might deal with his motion as they 
immoralities became meritorious by being en- pleased, but lie could not consent to withdraw it. 
listed oil a right side, and pet formed in a Burroughs wished to know whether 

right cause. (Hear, hear.) Not only were Poole had been told that he would be protected 
the common people liable to this error, but by Government ? 

men of education, and even magistrates. Mr. B. Bathurst said, this question was iire- 
He would not then enter into the Circular, gular, and no answer could be given to it. The 
but he would say, that whether it contained correspondence could not be produced, because 
legal doctrine or not, it had given powei s which the Magistrate, by acting on the authority of the 
Were before unknown, or not enforced ; and informer, had made himself equally responsible, 
had goaded on to the exercise of rigour those and therefore the case of both was the same, 
who would otherwise have b^en beneficially The House then divided, 
inactive. He hoped that the circumstances con- For the motion 13 — Against it 47 — Majority 34. 
netted with this subject would be fully explain- Catholics.] Mr. Blake moved, that the 
cd, and added, that a satisfactory statement Hou>e should resolve itself into a Committee of 
Would afford him great pleasure. the whole House, “ with a view to explain and 

Mr. H* Addington said, that in the beginning of amend the law in Ii eland, so as to remove cer- 
April last, a letter had been received from a person tain disabilities, and to restore the right of ad- 
of the name of Poole, (who was employed under mission to their Freedom of Corporations m Ire- 
the Commissioners of Hawkers and Pedlars,) at land, to such Roman Catholics and otheis as 
the Secretary of State’s office for the Home de- would, f they had been seven years Protestants, 
partment. A common answer of a^knowledg- have an inchoate right to such admission.” — The 
ment, according to a set form in the office, was hon. member said, nis object was merely to give 
returned under the signature of Mr. Becket. effect to the intentions of the Irish Legislature, 
Two other letters passed, and on the 2 1 st of which had been frustrated from the ambiguous 
April another was received, which remained manner in which the act of 1793 was worded, 
unanswered. With respect to the contents of Lord Castlercagh suggested that it would be 
the answers, he should have no objection to better, if the hon, member were to bung f 01 waid 
have them read at Charing-oross. But the hon. some specific pioposition, in the shape of a bill, 
and learned gentleman must know, that as a pro- rather than to move for a previous Committee, 
secution Was pending, Art improper and unsea- The Speaker observed, that it was competent 
aonable publication of the letters might preju- for the hon. member to move for a Committee, 
dice t the parties one way or other. No letter if he had a distinct object to propound. If not, 
had been written by the noble Secretary of State, it would be useless to go into one. 
or under his direction, either to Poole, or to Mr. Mr. Blake said, he was not then prepared to 
Powis. 'The ford Keutenknt of the county of submit any specific proposition, ana should 
Stafford (Earl Talbot) had called for the purpose therefore beg leave to withdraw the motion, 
of obtaining the opinion of his noble relation on Poor Employment Bill.] The Chancellor 
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bf the Exchequer moved that the House should 
go into a Committee on this bill. 

Lord Milton expressed his doubts as to the 
probable efficacy of the measure in affording any 
substantial relief, particularly in populous places 
like Manchester and Sheffield, where the dis- 
tress was greatest, and the habits of the unem- 
ployed least adapted to the labour incident to 
the execution of public works. That part of the 
bill which contemplated the re-payment of the 
money borrowed on the security of parish funds 
within the term of three years, he regai ded as 
perfectly nugatory. 

Mr, L. Wellesley felt considerable objections 
in common, he believed, with all other landed 
proprietors, to the general principle of the Ex- 
ecutive Government advancing the public money 
on private security. If not an unconstitutional 
it was at least a dangerous practice. He was at the 
same time satisfied that the measure under consi- 
deration would be perfectly useless. There was 
sufficient capital already in the country for car- 
rying on evei v profitable and useful public un- 
dertaking. Tne only permanent benefit that 
could, in his opinion, be conferred upon the 
labouring poor must arise from an attentive 
examination of the effects of the poor laws 
upon their condition, and the adoption of 
some gradual system that might operate to re- 
store their original principle, and rescue the 
Jowei oideis from their picsent degradation of 
moral feeling. 

Mr, IV. Smith said, there were two objects 
that ought to be kept in views the one, suic means 
of extending immediate relief; the other, the 
adoption of a better system of legislation on this 
subject for the future. However doubtful he 
night be with legal d to the extent of benefit 
w.uch was likely to result from the operation of 
this' measure, he believed it had been dictated 
by ffNumane intention to ameliorate the situation 
of the pool er classes. In distinguishing between 
die different modes of applying the money 
which it vas proposed to advance, it appeared 
to him matotr of regret that the break-water at 
Plymouth should have been in a great degree 
abandoned, and only 30,000/. instead of 60 , 000 /. 
voted towards its completion. The wretched 
situation of the Cornish miners, whose habits of 
labour were congenial to such an employment, 
would have induced him to vote for doubling 
the original estimate rather than for reducing 
it. 

Sir fi. Burroughs observed, that although, 
under the peculiar circumstances of the times, 
he should not oppose the measure, he would 
pve no credit to his Majesty's Ministers fo 
bringing it forward. If expedient, why had it 
been so long delayed ? He hoped it would tend 
to alleviate public distress; but he thought there 
was some ground for suspecting it to be con- 
nected with objects of favour and patronage, 
especially if it was to take place at the critical 
moment of a dissolution of Parliament. This 
indeed might be a reason for its having been 
studiously delayed. 


Muting Bill [1*44 

Mr. Thompson was of opinion* that thfc money 
might prove of great advantage to persons en- 
gaged in public works, Ibnt who Had pot the 
means of completing them* He believed the 
motives of Ministers in this transaction to be 
pure, and their intention merely that of affording; 
general relief. 

Mr. Rose expressed his astonishment at the 
insinuation, that this measure was proposed for 
the sake of obtaining undue influence ; and re* 
ferred to the names of the Commissioners as a 
complete answer to that suspicion. No expecta- 
tions were entertained that any extensive benefit 
would be derived from the measure; but it might 
do good, and could not be at all prejudicial. 

Mr. Lyttleton contended, that it proceeded 
upon false grounds, and was not calculated to 
have a permanent good effect. In his opinion* 
its principles were unsound and hollow, and he 
should raise his voice against going into a Com- 
mittee. 

The House then went into a Committee. 

Lord Milton moved the omission of that part 
of the bill which gave the commissioners power 
to advance loans to parishes. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer defended the 
clause : observing, that the commissioners would 
not feel themselves called upon to advance any 
sum, except in particular cases of extreme pres- 
suic. 

Mr. B. Bathurst was persuaded, that if the 
amendment were carried, the advantages ex- 
pected to be derived from the bill would in a 
great measure be lost. 

Mr. L . Welles ley opposed the clause. 

Mr. Western objected to the measure altoge- 
ther, as in his opinion it tended to unsettb the 
minds of people, and raise expectations of relief, 
when none in that way could be obtained. 

Sir M. W. Ridley was convinced, that if the 
bill passed, in many parishes in which its provi- 
sions would be taken advantage of, the occupiers 
would leave the farms with tne view of making 
the burden fall on their successors ; and that the 
loss would ultimately devolve on the landlord. 

Lord Milton asked whether the surveyors of 
highways were permitted to borrow for the pur- 
pose of employing the poor in repairing the 
roads ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied, that 
parishes might apply pait of the money in that 
way. 

After a few words from Mr. N. Calvert and 
Mr. Lyttleton, who spoke for the amendment, 
the House divided on the question of retaining 
the clause. 

Ayes 23— Noes 1 5 — Majority 8. , 

The remaining clauses were then gone through* 
and it was ordeied that the report should be re- 
ceived to-morrow. 

Mutiny Bill.] Lord Palmerston broujght 
up a Bill “ for preventing mutiny and desertion* 
and for the better payment of the Army and 
their Quarters,” which was read a first time. 

The Exchequer Offices' Regulation Bill, the 
Exchequer Courts’ Bill* the Offices’ (Ireland) 
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Abolition Bifl, «mi the Beard. of Trad? 8il 
Mt reported, md ordered to be reed a thin 
time ao-nianrowi— -The third reading of the Jus- 
tke in Eyre Oil was deferred. 

HOtrsfc O* Lotos. 

Thursday, % 22 . 

Tithes.] Earl Bmthmrst kid on foe table 
u tfi Act rebate to the right of Tithes within 
the province of* Upper Canada, passed by the 
Legislature of that Province on the 1 5th March 
IBitf.” By the 3lst of the King, it was directed 
that when any change was made in the state of 
the established church in Canada, the circum- 
stance should be communicated to the British 
Parliament. It had been provided, that when 
grants of land were made, a 7th should be re- 
served for the clergyman of the parish s and a 
doubt had arisen whether this was ia lieu of, 
or in addition to, tithes. By this act it was de-! 
dared, that the reserved 7th was in lieu of tithes. 
The bishop of the diocese had been consulted, 
and was satisfied. 

The Lottery Bill was read a third time, and 

passed. 

HOUSE or COMMONS. 

Thursday , May 22 . 

BltiTOH Mr.sE rM.] Mi. Rose presented .1 
petition front the Trustees of the British Mu- 
scum, praying pecuniary aid, which petition 
bein j recommendi d by the Crown, was referred 
to a Committ<*e.— An Account was then oidered, 
and afterwards presented, “ Of the chdtgc of 
the expenses of the British Museum in is 17 , 
and of the sum necessary to dtpch.irge the 
same 5 ” also “ of the number of persons admitted 
to a view of the British Museum for the la Tv 
seven years.” The number of persons admitted 
were{frcrm May, 1810 , to May. M 11,) 29,152— 
(1812), 27,479— (J8lf>), 81, 309- <1814), 2 *,030 

—{1615}, 33,074— (1816), 35,581 (1617), 

40,500. 

B^mcjiuft Laws,] Mr. /. Smith presented 
the following petition of Merchants, Bankers, 
and Traders in London, ooimilsimng of the 
Bankrupt Laws : — “ Tha% from long experience, 
foe petitioners have found that the Bankrupt 
Laws, as they are at present executed, are very 
much evaded, and abused, and that the justice 
mended^ to be thereby administered to the just 
and i*n£ fide creditors of foe bankrupts is in 
IMiy cases defeated ; from the number of com- 
missions of bankrupt issued to the same list of 
, commisaiojieis m London, and from several 
lists of bommissioBers sitting at the same time, 
and crowded together in one roflbi totally in- 
adequate to their accommodation and that of 
She auiftersps creditors attending them, die 
various subjects sailing for the attention of the 
Commissioners are very inadequately discussed 
nudeondderod, and m many instances, for want 
of p.opet investigation, debts are proved which 
aft either fraudulent or totally unfounded, or 
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to m dfoenwr d ijectimkkt the urn want of 
[ J accommodation has* tendency eitherto prctcot, 
for to wnder ine&ectmh * proper investigation 
j into the concern# of the hookrupt upon imiaac 
examination, and m rashy cases foe assignees 
and their solicitor are friendly to foe bankrupt, 
and are derirous of preventing any inquiry into 
his conduct or into foe causes of his bankruptcy 
or the deficiency in, or the appropiiation made 
by him of his effects, and where individual 
creditors are desirous of investigating foe con- 
duct of th? bankmpt, they are prevented from 
doing it with effect, as his books, accounts, and 
other papers, are in foe hands of his friendly 
assignee, and if a production thereof is com- 
pelled, and an investigation entered into, the 
creditors who undertake it must be at the ex- 
pense of' employing solicitors and counsel to 
conduct the inquiry, and foe bankrupt is fre- 
quently assisted ana protected by solicitors and 
counsel at the exfietise of his estate, and every 
practicable opposition given to foe inquiries 
made into his conduct, and the expense and 
difficulty attending such investigations most 
generally deter creditors from undertaking or 
pursuing them with effect; that a great many 
commissions of bankrupt are issued against per- 
sons in very inferior situations in trade, and in 
many instances against persons who have only 
colournMy been concerned in trade, with a view 
to obtain a discharge from their debts by a certi- 
iicate, and in these, and many other cases* 
commissions of bankrupt aie issued against per- 
sons who have very little, if any property, 
where the bankrupt’s certificate is the principal 
object, and, when that is obtained, no further 
proceedings take place under the commission, as 
tile baoki upt’s effects are frequently msuihcient 
to pay the expense of the commission ; in many 
cases the bankrupt is permitted to remain in 
possession not only of his house and furniture, 
but aid- < of ail his stock in trade, 01 other visible 
property, and after obtaining his certificate 
caines on business as before, relieved from his 
debt6, end employing, by way of capital, the 
property which ought to have been distributed 
..mongst his creditors, and if hri conduct is in- 
quired imu, which seldom happens, a pretended 
pui’chase of the properly from the assignees at 
a nominal price is set up in answer to such in- 
quiry,, ana the expense of' investigating foe 
transaction, and obtaining redress, deters the 
creditors from calling it in question ; that there 
are many other cases in which the Bankrupt 
Laws, as at present administered, are found in- 
competent to do justice to fair and honest credi- 
tors, whilst those who collude with the bank- 
rupt, and prove fraudulent or unfounded debts, 
participate in the distribution of' his property, 
if any, and promote Ins discharge by signing 
his certificate ; that, m order to provide ade- 
quate remedies for ah the injustice and incon- 
veniences experienced, a complete revision and 
correction or the Bankrupt Laws will k requi- 
site ; and the petitioners humbly submit, that 
the mode of administering those laws should he 
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inquired im md improved, and such A fiyttem 
adopted At will enable those who administer 
them to do complete justice to the ha t creditor, 
by detecting and i Reeling fraudulent and illegal 
claims, by A hill investigation mto the conduct 
of the Bankrupt, and ascertaining the cause and 
ext nt of his insolvency, and how far his con- 
duct has tx en culpable or negligent, by m- 
qumng into the conduct of assi^nm in the col- 
lection, disposal, and managem nt of the bank 
riipt’s estate, and by promoting a fair, equal, 
am sptidv distribution thereof amongst his 
c editors, wihout waste, mismanagenn r>t, or 
unnect saiV txptnse; the petitioners theref fe 
most humolv pi ay, that the House will be 
pi astd to t kt their leprest fltation and com- 
pi nt into ct nsidcrution, the pttitionerB being 
n idy and \ull n s to establish the truth of the 
lor ill ^ turns it the Bu, or before a Com- 
mit it of tht House, ind that the House will 
bi ))i tud toadmimst 1 such lelicf as the nature 
ot h ci miyapp r to require.” The hon. 
mf r t i thm st lid, th* t it was 1 is ihtehtfon on 
an c H d/y to move for a Committee to ie\ise 
ti x> nl i nt L vs 

Sii S A w tUtf s nd, he was desirous of ex 
) s y hia c>| miens wi*h n s^ect to the objtcta 
<ft i I in Jh stitenunt uhnino to the 
n o 'i it mtnistiiin the Bankiupt laws in 
X. < i cli n, unooult dly oiseived considei anon. 
Pit tht o u object of the pelitien is, ith- 
tn M ih *im 1 ehoacttr md con cquences 
of tht I \ \ is n mil more impoitant. He 
\vu tlad th Ml is suhj et hid bren biou«dit be- 
fore the House f om su h i lespecCbl quaitei, 
and ht tut t d it won d expenenc the degree 
of attint on which it so justly d manded. The 
system of th Bankrupt I iws was iadtcdly de- 
feetivt , nd he wis peisuadeei th it nothing 
would sctv< to comet the ihubcs comnlatned of 
but ihi\ n lttml ilti ation. It w is notorious 
th t tin giosuist fiauds \un pncttstd unaei 
the existing! ims— that hctiiioiu debts ve^y often 
superseded bon i fide claim'.— tint indeed many 
ptibons entirely subsisted m this town by the 
fwuduknt management of bankrupt Conce»ns — 
and were guilty of peijury ind suboi n ition of 
per mi y. The system w hich g eve bn th to such 
crimes surely called for the consideration of the 
I egiblatuie : and he wis firm!} convinced, fiom 
a most impaiti il ex tftun ition of the subject, that 
those crimes arose principally out of the heavy 
peniltits of the law; foi thw was one of the 
miny ewes m which excessive seventy of pun* 
ishment defeated the object of the law. By the 
5th of George II. any bankrupt whro did not 
-Jppear to his commission, or who withheld 
any property of the tahie of 20 i. was pi onounced 
guilty of a capital ci ime. Yet how few we*e the 
eouvictions unde; this Act, and yet how many 
might be supposed grnhy of the latter offtsvee. 
But the fact was, men were unwilhng to pro* 
secute while the punishment waa so dreadful, 
km, for withholding the property. It was, 
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rhxteed, tnotrary to every ^rtttciptewf common 
justice Add common seme, dm* trader should be 
1 punished an a capital felon for withholding ml. 
from his creditors, whdeauchan acton the put of 
a gentleman would scarcely be deemed any of- 
fence at all. No one, therefore, of any consider- 
ation 01 feeling, could repose m peace if he had 
prosecuted a bankrupt to conviction and death 
for an act of this nature ; and hence them had 
been so few prosecutions for a breach of this law, 
while there had been no executions under it. 
But he was satisfied, that if the punishment were 
less severe, the number of those who committed 
such bauds would be considerably diminished. 
There were, howevei, other alterations which 
this system requned. It ought to be made a 
substantive crime for any fictitious creditor to 
sign a bankiupt’s certificate. Such a person 
might, no doubt, be prosecuted foi a conspi- 
racy, a mode of proceeding som times adopted, 
bat it wi° alwiys attend 3 with great difficulty 
and t xjiense . It was tht 1 efore desirable to make 
such «n act a crime in its* If What further 
eh tnges might be necessary, according to his 
vie* of this mipottant qu stiOn, he should take 
occasion to suggest to his hern, fn nd, 01 to the 
Committee for which he pioposcd to mo\e, to 
which he should be happy to affoid any 
infoim ition and assistance m his pour r At 
the seme time he must say, th it he was afraid 
nothing conclusive could be done within the 
picsent Session on a subject involving such a 
vine*t\ of mtucsta, and itqui mg bO much de- 
hb rate inu stigition — Adveitmg to the bill be- 
f lie the House resp ctmg f he Bmk upt Law, he 
expressed his dtsappiob ition of that measure, 
whk h ht did not ihink hkelv to eft ct any good, 
whilt it was caicuhted to pnodu e. considei able 
oppression. I he ldta of authorizing a minute 
exam in ition ot the whole lif“ ot A bmkiupt, 
and of ptoposmt , that tf any exceptionable act 
on his pait were detected, his c mhea e should 
n t be gi anted, w is incomnste t with every prin- 
ciple of sound policy, justice, and humanity. 
The mun object of that bill was quite im* 
piactic ible, an 1 he hoped the hon member who 
fruited it would not piess it* adoption. Sure 
was that such a measure would not be agreed to 
b> die othei House. Ik hid himself brought 
in 1 bill upon the bubfect in a former SeswOn jn 
which there was a cl rust to UWeSt the Lord 
Chancellor with the powei of «gn*ng a bank- 
rupt’s certificitc. But foi thw clause anoth*»i 
was substituted in the L01 ds, of winch he by no 
means ipproved, namely, th t of authorizing 
three-fifths of the ci editors to si 0 n a certificate, 
and this wat. deemed an important concession, 
because foui -fifths weie previously required. 
That arrangement, however, did not at all aft* 
sWer the end he had in view, which was, to pi*» 
teet the honest debtor from the oppression w 
oalfais or inconsiderate cieditois. (M tat, Acer.) 

Me. Lockhart expressed the highest mm Cl 
for the authority of the learned gemteiittA whs 
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* had just ‘sat down, with whose opinions upon 
this subject, especially as to the propriety of re- 
ducing the severity of she punishment under the 
existing law, he fully Concurred. The object 
of the oill which he had introduced to the no- 
tice of the House, and of which the learned gen- 
tleman had disapproved, was solely to distin- 
guish between honest and fraudulent bankrupts, 
and to guard against fictitious claimants. As to 
the latter, he was sorry to understand, and he 
stated it without prejudice, that in London, at 
least, they consisted principally of the Hebrew 
nation, who, as he was assured, dealt largely in 
false oaths. For example, a case had lately 
come to his knowledge, in which a Jew had 
sworn himself the creditor of a bankrupt to the 
amount of 5,000/. but, upon examination before 
< the commissioners, it appeared that not one 
shilling was due to him. But as he was 
informed, and he had no doubt of the fact, 
those Jews, however they might be influenced 
by the penalty which the law annexed to per- 
jury, had really no religious reverence for any 
oath not taken before one of their own Rabbies, 
while such was their impression with regard to 
the latter, that a Jew happening to die some 
time ago, shortly after he had violated an oath 
taken before a Rabbi, his nation universally 
attributed his fate to that violation. The Rab- 
bies should therefore be called upon to en- 
lighten and instruct their disciples upon the sub- 
ject of oaths taken in the administration of our 
law. The call, no doubt, would be attended 
to, and be hoped the exhortation would be ef- 
fective in preventing such crimes. Reverting 
to his bill, the hon. gentleman said, that in 
consideration of the proposed Committee, and 
of some advice which he had received from the 
Chamber of Commerce in Dublin, he should not 
proceed farther with it at present. 

Mr. Abercrombie supported the views of his 
learned friend (Sir S. Romiiiy,; adding, that 
commissioners of bankruptcy should be autho- 
rized to adjourn the final examination of any 
bankrupt, until he should be prepared to make 
a satisfactory disclosure of his effects. Such 
a provision, he was induced to think, would 
operate materially to check fraudulent banki upt- 
cies. # 

Sir J. Newport said, that some amendment 
in the Bankrupt Law was peculiarly desirable in 
Ireland, where the creditors usually compro- 
mised for a proportion of their claims, lather 
than risk the expense and perplexity of a com- 
mission* 

The petition was ordered to lie on the table. 
Non-ati enhance of a Member.] Mr. 
Brougham presented a petition of burgesses of 
Barnstaple, respecting the non-a'tendance of one 
of their members (Sir Eyre Coote) in Parlia- 
ment ; also, of the Mayor, Aldermen, and Bur- 
gesses of the said borough, stating that they 
were satisfied with the conduct of the said mem- 
ber.— Ordered to lie on the table. 
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Tithes.] An Act relative to Tithes within 
the province of Upper Canada (see the Lords) 
was presented, and ordered to lie on the table. 

Education of the Poor.] Mr. Brougham 
moved the revival of the Committee which sat 
last session “ to inquire into the Education of 
the Lower Orders in the Metropolis.” He 
wished very shortly to state the object of the 
motion, as its publicity would the better enable 
him to attain it. A great deal of evidence had 
been taken before the former Committee, and a 
considerable portion of it was necessarily ex 
parte . It appeared to him, therefore, that it 
was susceptible of correction, and it was in 
order to afford an oppoitunity of obtaining it by 
another investigation, that he now moved the re- 
vival of the Committee.— The motion was agreed 
to, and Mr. Abel Smith was added to the former 
membeis. 

The Annual Report of the Commissioners of 
Education in Ireland (presented 15th May) was 
ordered to be printed. 

Window Tax and Carriage Tax (Iar- 
land).] Mr. Sharj ) , of Dublin, moved, “ that 
a Committee be appointed to take into conside- 
ration certain petitions from the city of Dublin, 
and other parts of Ireland, against the Window 
Tax and Carriage Tax. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved an 
amendment, that the petitions be referred to the 
Committee on Public Income and Expendituie. 

After some discussion, it was agreed that the 
amendment and motion should be withdrawn, 
in consequence of an intimation by the right 
honourable gentleman, that he intended to visit 
Ii eland after the recess. A plan had lately been 
before him for remodelling the whole system of 
the collection of the Assessed Taxes in Ireland, 
but he had suspended his decision until he could 
avail himself of an investigation on the spot. 
(Hear 9 hear /) 

Imsii Convk ts.] Mr. Bcnnet adverting to 
a Commission of Inquiry which had been re- 
cently instituted at Coik, in consequence of 
frauds committed upon the convicts, stated the 
circumstances of the case as they were commu- 
nicated to him. — Repicscntation having been 
made to Admiral Hallowcll, who commanded at 
Cork, that about one half of the sum allowed 
by Government for the maintenance of each 
convict while at Cork, had been for yeais ap- 
propriated to die private profit of the Sheriffs 
and Gaolers, that gallant officer transmitted his 
information to the Government, by whom a 
Commission of Inquiry was appointed. Now, 
he wished to know, whether there was any ob- 
jection to lay before .the House the Repoit of 
the Commission, with regard to the double fraud 
upon the Government and the unfortunate con* 
victs ? 

Mr. Peel said, he had no objection to commu- 
nicate any information which the hon. gentle- 
man desired upon this subject. 

Mr. Bcnnet then moved for a copy “ of the. 
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Report of Commissioners appointed by 4 the 
Crown to investigate certain alleged abuses in 
the Convict Department in Cork, together with 
the evidence taken before them.”— Ordered ac- 
cordingly. 

Linen Trade.] Lord Yarmouth presented 
a petition from the manufacturers of, and dealers 
in linen at Ballymena, in Ireland, against a pro- 
position which they understood was about to 
fee submitted to the House for the repeal of the 
transit duties, the petitioners conceiving that the 
adoption of such a measure would be fatal to 
die staple manufacture of their countij. 

Mr. Brougham expressed his conviction, that 
if the House should accede to a motion, which 
an honourable friend of his (Mr. Finlay) was 
about to submit, those who put their names 
to this petition would find their alarm for the 
Irish linen trade to be totally groundless. It 
was stated, that if the transit duties were re- 
pealed, German linens would, instead of those 
of Ireland, be exported to the West Indies and 
the Spanish Main ; but it seemed to be quite un- 
known to those well-informed petitioners, that 
not one ell of Irish linen found its way to the 
Spanish Main at present, whereas if the transit 
duties were repealed, Irish linens were among 
the assortment of other ai tides likely to be ex- 
ported to any part of the commercial woi Id. 

Mr. D. Brown** depiecated any attempt to 
interfere with the linen trade of Ireland, upon 
which all oideis of people in thdt countiyso 
materially depended, especially in its present 
condition ; <tnd it would, he thought, be rather 
difficult to piove, that if the German linens were 
relieved fiom the transit duties, the linens of 
Ireland could not suffer any reduction of de- 
mand from such a competition. He would 
p‘,K, why any experiment should be made upon 
the staple trade of Ireland, while the woollen 
and cotton trade, while the hardwaic and pot- 
teries of this part of the empire, retained all the 
advantage of protecting duties ? But no one, he 
ventured to say, would attempt to make any 
proposition that should affect the interest of 
those manufacturers, foi this plain reason, that 
he would not be listened to. He hoped that 
Parliament would evince a similar solicitude tor 
the protection of the trade of Ireland, whatever 
exertions might be made by the factors of fo- 
reign merchants to extend the commerce of 
Greenock, or any other northern port, with the 
merchants of Hambuigh. 

Mr. Brougham assured the House, that the 
hon. member was under a great mistake, if he 
supposed that the merchants of Greenock or of 
any other commercial port could produce any 
sinister influence upon his conduct. 

The petition was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. Finlay moved for a copy of the 44 Me- 
morial of the Merchants engaged in' the Import 
and Export Trade of the City of London to 
the right hon. the Lords Commissioners of his 
Majesty’s Treasury, respecting the Transit Duty 
on Foreign Linen, presented the 7 th May 1817. 
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—Also for a copy of the 44 Memorial from the 
Governor and Court of^the Russia Company to 
the Board of Trade, respecting the Transit Duty 
on Foreign Linen, presented in May 1817.”— 
The hon. member said, that foreign linens im- 
ported into this country for the purpose of re- 
exportation, now paid a transit duty of 59$ per 
cent. It was strange that a duty of this « iml, 
so injurious to commerce, and so unproductive 
to the revenue, should be attached to any fo- 
reign commodity imported into this country, 
not for home consumption, but for exportation 
to foreign markets. The cotton manuracturers, 
in order to procure a monopoly of the home- 
market, had exerted themselves to have heavy 
duties imposed on the entrance of India cotton 
goods. They meant those duties to apply only 
to cottons for home consumption, and never 
were so irr ational as to propose that they should 
be extended to those which were destined to a 
foreign market. Even the linen manufacturers, 
though they were now anxious to continue this 
system, could not have demanded it in the 
present circumstances of the world. It was 
introduced for the encouragement of our ma- 
nufactures, at a time when we had the com- 
merce of the world in our hands, when not a 
flag could appear on the sea without our permis- 
sion, and when, consequently, we could render 
our regulations effectual. Had these circum- 
stances continued, he should have wished the 
duty to continue along with them ; because then 
it would protect our own commodities, promote 
our trade, and benefit our revenue : but while 
the state of the commercial world was altered, 
while we were deprived of the monopoly we en- 
joyed, and while the ports of America were open 
to vessels coming from quarters where the linen 
was manufactured, by continuing the present high 
transit duty, we did not tax foreigners, but pre- 
vented the introduction of the commodity into 
this country altogether. Foreigners would not re- 
ceive a taxed article from us while they could 
receive it fiee of taxes from others. Nor could 
the duty operate as a bounty to Irish linen. 
This could only happen when we could pre- 
\ent foreigners from being supplied with any 
other linen without duty. The removal of the 
duty yould have the effect, therefore, of im- 

E roving our general commerce, and particu- 
ii Jy of encouraging the linen trade. He knew 
that prejudices existed against this measure; 
but he recommended to Government, in so 
clear a matter, to step in and rescue the 
people from the consequences of their own 
misconceptions. This was only a branch of a 
system of impolitic regulations, which required 
revision and change; and he was sure there 
was every disposition to institute inquiry, and to 
adopt improvement, in the right hon. gentleman 
at the head of the Board of Trade, who display- 
ed so much ability on every subject that came 
under his official review, ana so much attention 
to recommendations or suggestions that deserved 
notice. He (Mr. Finlay) would not press any 
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proposition at present, but leave the fubject in 
the hands of Government, 

Mr. Knox said, he had no objection to the 
motion, but way not disposed to subscribe to the 
views of the hon. mover. The question was 
within a very narrow compass. South America 
and the West Indies constituted two of the 
greatest markets for our linen manufactures. 
A prejudice existed there against Irish linens, 
aa strong as.it was groundless. It prevented 
the introduction of our own manufactures with- 
out some deception, by which they might pass 
for foreign. The mack of German linen was 
on this account frequently affixed to Irish, and 
the deception succeeded. Our merchants, per- 
ceiving the 'prejudice in these markets against 
Irish linen, were averse to export it, and would 
ceape to do so if they were allowed to supply 
their customers with the foreign commodity, 
duty free. The duty, however, operated against 
the export of foreign linen, and was so far a 
bounty on Irish. He allowed that, ultimately, 
Irish linen might contend with foreign, when 
this prejudice was removed ; but in the mean 
time the manufacturer might be mined. We 
thus might give some advantage to our trade at 
the expense of our manufactures, and encou- 
rage foreign industry instead of promoting 
our own. The hon. gentleman (Mr. Finlay) 
had allowed that we derived great advantage 
from the imposition of transit duties during the 
wart and he would add, that by these duties 
the Irish linen manufactures had succeeded be- 
yond example. They had been useful also after 
the peace, and Government should pause, before 
they ultered a system by which we had ex- 
ported in 1812, 35,000,000 yards ; in 181 3, 
37,000,000; in 1814, 40,000,000. It was no 
Wonder that the manufacturers had a predilec- 
tion for a system by which export was so much 
promoted. 

Mr. F. Robinson said, he was as sensible as i 
any man of the impolicy of continuing those \ 
duties. He had represented the matter to the . 
Linen Board of Ireland, and found that a propo- i 
sition for abolishing them was unfavourably re- < 
ceived. The whole argument in favour of their ; 
continuance was fallacious. It proceeded on 1 
the supposition that by taxing foreigiujinen, : 
upon its introduction to this country for expor- i 
tation, we could prevent it from reaching the i 
foreign market without a tax ; and that if the 
foreign consumer did not receive the commo- 
dity through us, he could not receive it more < 
directly from the manufacturer. In 1810, when < 
these heavy duties were imposed, this reason- ' 
ing was conclusive, because we had the com- i 
maud of the sea, and the monopoly of com- 1 
aierce ip our hands ; but now, when every flee « 
Was free, and when the foreign consumer could < 
receive the article he wanted from the country ! 
in which it was manufactured, it was vain to ex- i 
pect that he would apply to us, except upon 1 
terns aa advantageous as those offered him by t 
others* But it waa said; that hues would be im* < 
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i ported into this country for the purpose of mak- 
rngton assortments of cargoes with other articles 
> which we could supply, and that thus, though a 
; whole cargo would not be imported for ro-expor- 
i tation, a certain quantity would necessarily pass 
l through England. Tins likewise was an un- 
■ founded supposition. Quantities of linen might 
, arrive here from Germany on their way to Ame- 
rica, but the duty prevented them from being un- 
shipped; and, accordingly, many vessels with 
this article had sailed, after receiving the other 
commodities required, without breaking bulk. 
The duties had become, in consequence, quite 
nugatory. They produced at onetime 67,000/. 
(it nad Seen mentioned so high as 200,000/.); 
the year before last they amounted to 27,000 /. : 
and last year only to 4,000/. This sufficiently 
proved that the linen which was exported did 
not come here on its way, which it would have 
done, had the duty not existed. He had heard 
that cargoes of German linen were shipped at 
Hamburgh directly for America. An hon. gen- 
tleman had mentioned, that a sort of innocent 
deception was practised ( a laugh) to make fo- 
reigners buy our linen for German, by giving the 
former the mark of the latter ; and he was of opi- 
nion, that that trick would succeed better bv al- 
lowing a quantity to be introduced here duty 
free, for the purpose of mixing them together. 
If the tax was inoperative for the purpose of 
revenue, or to die effect of protecting Irish linen, 
why continue it to the injury of trade ? He 
knew that strong prejudices existed in Ireland 
on this subject, out he hoped they would be re- 
moved. 

Mr. Peel desired, in this stage of the debate, 
to intimate his intention of moving for another 
production from the Board of linen trade of Ire- 
land. He laid claim, on the part of tiiat country, 
to all that favour which could belong to, or be 
deserved by, local interests. If ever local inte- 
rests were binding upon a Legislature, the en- 
gagements of the English Parliament to the 
Irish were obligatory and imperative. Ma- 
nufacturers might safely be left to the cal- 
culation of their own profits* but it was 
an object of national policy to decide between 
their contending claims. That this was a fair 
subject for political consideration was manifest^ 
from the total and separate amount of die dif- 
ferent exports fiom Ireland during the last 
year. Tne total amount of these expoits 
was 6,400,000/., of which, the one half was 
of linen manufactures; whilst that of her raw 
commodities did not exceed 1,500,000/. The 
House also was bound to recollect die origin of 
I the linen trade in Ireland in the year 1696, and 
by what means that country was induced to sa- 
crifice to it her woollen manufacture. This was 
done in conformity with the earnest wishes and 
solemn engagements of the English Govern- 
ment. The Lords had in that year petitioned 
his Majesty (William III.) to declare to Ireland, 
that the increase of her woollen goods had ex- 
cited great jealousy, and the House of Commons . 
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had done tke same, to which the King replied, 
that “ he should do ail that lay in his power to 
discourage the woollen, and encourage the linen 
trade.” On that ipromise it became the Bouse 
to act with fairness, justice, apd candour both to 
themselves and Ireland, That the success of 
this manufacture was still progressive would ap- 
pear from a statement of the accounts for the 
last five years, which amounted successively to 
2,3 10,000/., 2,51 9,000/., 2,864,000/., 2,832,000/., 
and, notwithstanding the last year of extraordi- 
nary difficulty and embarrassment, to upwards 
of 3 , 000 , 000 /. He bad good reason to believe 
that the manufacture was still extending itself'; 
and was the more convinced from the present 
circumstances of the flax trade, that this was a 
most unfortunate period for commencing any 
experiments upon it. 

Mr. Marryat supported the motion, on con- 
siderations derived from an intimate knowledge 
of the transit trade in this article, and on the ; 
general ground that much of what was called ' 
Irish linen was in fact of foreign manufacture. 
He had no doubt that it was Tor the interest 
both of Great Britain and Ireland that these dis- 
tinctions should be done away. 

Mr. V. Fitzgerald referred to the policy of J 
foreign powers, and particularly to that of the ! 
Prussian Government, in defence of the prevail- 
ing system. 

Mr. Curwen declared his sincere opinion, that 
a greater injustice had never been practised by 
one country to another than by England towards 
Ireland, by the extinction of her woollen trade. 
He observed, that he had been for the last few 
days attending to a measure which would cer- 
tainly be of much benefit to Ireland. He alluded 
to some improvements which were proposed to 
be made in the working of flax, by which the 
linens of Ireland would be rendered as dura- 
ble and as excellent in every point of view as 
those of any other country. 

Mr. J). Browne said, the duty had increased 
the export by the protection it afforded. He 
could not be supposed to speak from interested 
motives, but merely from a regard to his coun- 
try. If* we took oft the duty, the trade would 
be ruined. 

Sir IV. Douglas assented to the motion. 

Sir J . Newport decidedly concurred with the 
Chief Secretary of* Ireland, and felt it unneces- 
sary to add any thing to what he had stated. 
He hoped that the subject would be brought on 
early in next Session, tjiat thus the people of 
Ireland, interested in the linen trade, might see 
the House were disposed to do them justice, 
and to defend their interests. This he was the 
more anxious should be the case, because while 
Great Britain returned 558 members, Ireland 
had only ioq, and it was therefore proper to 
shew her that her interests were not forgotten, 
but, on the contrary, would be carefully attend- 
ed to. 

Mr. Finlay replied.-— He contended that his 
only motive was the good of the country : as an 


individual, he had m interest whatever hi t ftp 
motion.— The papers were ordered, 

Mr. .Pml then moved fora^pv (if “ it letter 
from the Lines* Board of taking respect 
to the trams* doty on foreign 1 mew, add** ad 
to t m Chief Secretary to the Lord 
in the year 1&14.”— Ordered. 

Extents m Aisml The GhanoAk* og tfk 
Mxckequtr rose, to ask leave to. bring in a*b*B to 
regulate the issue of Extents in Aid. The fight 
boo. gentlemen observed, that the usee to wh*h 
this remedy had been for some time applied, 
were quite foreign to their original inlentm, 
and were such as could ho longer meet, with 
the countenance either of Parliament m of tfe 
Courts of Justice. The old statute of Hem VHL 
under which the present system had gradually 
grown up, required some alteration. The prim 
cipie of the bill which he intended to sub- 
mit was, that no extent should be issued for a 
sum greater tlian that for which the debtor was 
accountable tQ the Crown, and that the sum ob- 
tained by virtue of that extent should be appli- 
cable to the Crown debt, and to no other pur- 
pose. If the House gave him leave to bring in 
the bill, he should move that it be printed, and 
taken into consideration on any day that might 
suit their convenience. 

Mr. Abercromby said, the House and the 
public were much obli ;ed to the right hon. gen- v 
demon foi bringing this subject under the consi- 
deration of Parliament. In any observations 
; which he was about to make, he begged not 
to be understood as desirous of opposing 
the motion ; but he was rather inclined to 
\ think, that this matter might have been more 
; satisfactorily adjusted by reverting to the an- 
cient law. Until the last twenty years there had 
; been no instance of any extent, except in cases 
of bond debts to the Crown. The only other 
alteration necessary might, in his opinion, have 
been produced by additional regulations on the 
part of the Barons of the Exchequer, in order 
to enforce a more strict definition of the nature 
of the application, before any extent were al- 
lowed to be issued. This he thought might be 
| effected without any interference on the part of 
the Legislature. 

! The Attorney-General was persuaded, that if 
his hon. aifo learned friend who had just spoken, 
were to consider the subject a little more, he 
would be of opinion that it would not he practi- 
cable for the Barons of the Exchequer, by any 
rule of Court, to remove the existing grievances. 
One of the great evils which the bill intended so 
remedy, was, that a debt to the Crown, through 
the medium of an extent in aid, frequently, and 
sometimes necessarily, procured to the debtor 
to the CVown, at the expense of the other ere* 
ditora of his debtor, a considerable benefit, of 
which the Crown did not partake. For instance, 
if a debtor owed the Crown 500/. and had a 
debt owing to him on bond of SOQOL he obtain- 
cd an extent in aid, by which he seized the 
whole of that latter sum from his creditor, to 
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the injury , of any other creditors which that in- J be confined to debtors in chief. It would be a 
dividual might nave. Now one object of the f great evil if every surety were allowed to issue 
bill was, to prevent the debtor of the Crown them. Something ought to be done to prevent 
from doing this, and to confine the operation of the enormous amount of expenses. He knew a 
the extent in aid to the precise sum in which county in which the sheriffs had in one year re- 
he was indebted to the Crown. It was also to ceived 10,000/. as costs, 
be proposed, that the money obtained by ex- After a few words from Mr. Gurney , and an- 
tentb should not pass into the pocket of the other hon. member, leave was given to. bring in 
debtor, but should be paid at once to the the bill. 

Crown itself. These regulations would mate- Clergy Residence Bill.] The House rc- 
nally diminish the inducement to sue out extents solved itself into a Committee on this bill, when 
in aid. His hon. and learned friend was not an amendment was proposed by Mr. C. IV. 
correct in stating, that until late years extents Wynn, to leave out the Chaplain-General of his 
in aid did not issue, except on bond debts. Majesty’s forces by sea and land,* from the 
from the earliest times they had issued on sim- clause containing the exemptions from non-ma- 
ple contract debts. dence. 

Mr. Lockhart observed, that the outline of the The amendment was supported bv Mr. Wil- 

measure, as described by the Chancellor of the herforce and Mr. Gordon K znd opposed by Mr. B. 
Exchequer, was by no means sufficient to re- Bathurst , Mr. M. Sutton] and Sir W. Scott . 
move the evil complained of. The practice of Mr. JVynn, after some conversation, withdrew 
suing out extents in aid was grounded on a his amendment, but proposed another, to omit 
fiction ; but according to the measure which the from the list of exemptions, the Chaplain •of the 
right hon. gent, intended to introduce, that fiction dock-yards. On which the House divided — 

would be made a reality. He thought it a ques- For the amendment 9 

tionwhichdeservedseriousconsideration, whether Against it ; . . 32 

the kind of extents proposed to be maintained — 

.should be allowed to exist. The evil arising Majority . . 2 S 

from issuing for a larger sum than was due to 

the Crown, he understood, was to be removed ; The Master of the Charter-House, the Prin- 
but he hoped the right hon. gentleman would cinal of the East India College, and several 
not stop there, and that the accumulation of ex- others, were then excepted from the necessity of 
ce 6 sive costs would be prevented. He knew an obtaining a bishop’s licence for non-residence, 
instance of an extent having been issued for 80 /. Upon the clause for exempting the Dignitaries 
the costs on which amounted to 100 /. The of any Cathedral from residence for four months 
great trouble and embarrassment to which the in the year, 

parties were exposed was another most grievous Mr. Gordon expressed a wish to know, how 
evil. this exemption was to be construed with re- 

Mr. Sergeant Onslow was aware that the cir- spect to a clergyman who held dignified situa- 
cumstances of the country had rendered great tions in different cathedials. For instance, a 
vigilance necessary in the recovery of debts case had come to his knowledge, in which a 
due to the Crown ; but still the abuses which clergyman held such situations m no less than 
existed with respect to extents in aid ought six different cathedrals, while he had also two 
to be done away. The proposed bill, he hop- benefices. With such pluralities how was it 
cd, would tend to accomplish that object. As possible, he asked, to provide for that residence 
to the question of costs, that was certainly one which was the professed object of the bill ? 
which deserved to be promptly examined, ei- After some conversation on this point,, in 
ther in that House, or in the Court of Ex- which Messrs. M. Sutton , IVilberforce , Bathurst , 
chequer. He could not sit down without ex- Sir J.AicholI and Dr. Phillimore participated, 
pressing that tribute which lie thought due to the clause was agreed to, and the Chairman was 
the condvfct of his honourable and learned directed to report progress, and aslt leave to sit 
friend, (the Attorney-General) who, as the again. The bill was ordered to be recommitted 
House well knew, haa abandoned an extensive on Monday, the 2 d of June.* 
and profitable practice in his profession, in Poor Employment Bill.] Mr. Brogden 
order that he might give the public service the brought up the report of the bill for the employ, 
full benefit of h;s attention t as he had done in ment of the poor, which was agreed to \ and 
the present case, and every other to which the bill was ordered to be read a third time to* 
hismiqd was required to be directed. His morrow. 

friends had advised him not to 'relinquish his Savings Banks.] The Irish Savings Banks 
practice; hut his hon. and leaded friend had Bill was read a second time, 
thought no sacrifice too great, if it enabled him Mutiny Bill.] This bill was read a second 
to perform hjp public duties with greater dig- time. 

oity and efficiency. Such instances of zeal in Office Regulation Bill.} Mr. Brogden 
the public service were rare. brought in a bill “To regulate certain offices, 

Mr. TAonp/00 hoped that extents in aid would and abolish others, in his Majesty’s Mints ig 
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England and Scotland, respectively/ 9 wbifh 
was read aUrst time. 

The Justices in Eyre Abolition Bill, the 
Offices (Ireland) Abolition JKB, tljeEfcche<Wfer 
Offices (England and Ireland) Eegutatidn Kl) 9 
the Board of Trifle Bill, and the Exchequer 
Courts BiH, were severally ieqd a third tune, 
and passed. 


HOUSE Of LOWS. 

Friday* May S3. 

The Royal assent was given by commission 
to the Lottery Bill, the Window tax Ex- 
emption Bill, the New Street Bill, the Metropolis 
Gas fight Bill, and several other public and 
private Wit. Commissioners, Lords Eldon* 
Shaftesbury , and Mehulle . 

Office Abolition Bills.] The Justices in 
Eyre Abolition Bill, the Offices (Ireland) Aboli- 
tion Bill, the Exchequer Offices (England and 
Ireland) Regulation B*Il,the Board of Trade 
Bill, and the Exchequer Courts Bill, were 
brought up from the Commons, and read a first 
time. 

The Earl of Lauderdale asked, first, whether 
it was not intended thdt these bills should be 
printed; secondly, what was the proposed 
course of proceeding With respect to them. — 
He thought some explanation was necessary, 
considering the decisions of the House on 
former bins of the same nature. How was 
it that these measures were considered as 
proper at the present moment, when bills 
which appeared to him to have been founded 
on the same principle, had been deemed im- 
proper by tneir lordships at a former pe- 
riod ? These bills, it was well known, were 
founded on a report of a Committee of the other 
House ; and very possibly, upon examining that 
report, some weighty reasons might be dis- 
covered for passing them: but it was at 
least proper that the report in question should 
be laid on the tahle. Considering what their 
lordships formerly had done, he thought it 
wonld.be proper 'to institute some inquiry of 
their own on the subject : for he must say, that 
chi* House stood in a delicate situation with 
respect to the opinion which the public might 
' entertain of it, it, after rejecting bills of the 
< samenatureon former occasions, it should pass 
these bills without any explanation, which 
wpuld shew a substantial distinction. 

The ‘Ear 1 of Liverpool did not intend now to 
enter into -any discussion on the subject of the 
' bills, a* th&ftwould come more properly at an- 
other opportunity. As to the course of pro- 
2 ceeding; after the bills should have been printed, 
and another bill now in progress in the other 

• Home, Which formed a material part of the sys- 
tem, should have com* up, he intended to move 
that the whole of them should be read a second 

• aa explanation, which he tniMedwoull she w that 
there was a substantial distinction between them 


and the bill# to which the noble etoMiad ilfrided. 

friend (Earl of Shaftesbury) wjtf 
for it. 

The Earl of Shaftesbury moved, tfrat/Ja 
mei sage be sent to the Common*, “ — 

diem to communicate to the L, 

grounds upon which they had passed 

The Earl of Lauderdale said, that motto? 
would only bring up the lapt report; but,th£fe 
had been several other reports on the same 
subject which it might be proper to bare be- 
fore them. 


these 


The Earl of Liverpool admitted that this 
motion would only bring up the' last report, 
which was .that upon which these bills were 
founded ; but if the noble earl thought it right 
to call for the other reports, it was in his power 
to move for them. 


The motion was agreed to, and the report 
was afterwards sent up from the Commons. 

Libel Law.] Lord Brskine , pursjumi to 
notice, moved an address to the Prince Regent, 
praying that he would command to belaidon 
the table of the House, an account of ail the re- 
cognizances for libel taken before justices of the 
peace, returned to the Quarter Sessions and 
King’s Bench, with the indictments and infor- 
mations prosecuted in those case*, since the 
year 1640 . * 

State of the Country.] The Earl of 
Liverpool moved, that the House should ad- 
journ till this day sen’night, and stated 
that he should probably on that day bring 
down a communication from the Prince Regent 
respecting the state of the country, in which 
case he should on the same day move for the re- 
vival of the Committee which sat in the early 
part of the session. 

| Earl Grey said, he didnot mean to oppose the 
| adjournment, but he heard with regret, he might 
say with a feeling almost amounting to despair, 
what the noble earl had stated with reran to 
the intended communication from the jPrince 
Regent, and the revival of the Committee. Con- 
sidering that since the Suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act, the utmost tranquility had pre- 
vailed amongst the people/notwithstanding typ 
distress that still existed, and which he was 
very sorry to say appeared to be rather increas- 
ing than diminishing ; that notwithstanding all 
the privations to which they Were unhappily 
subjected, they had evinced an unexampled 
patience under their sufferings; considering 
also that thq persons arrested under the powers 
given by the Suspension Bill, had proved to be 
persons in the lower ranks or life, with little or 
no influence, with no means>*t their con? naad, 
to render them dangerous to the Government, 
without any character or station that co\4a ren- 
der them at all formidable ; he had hdp£jJ mat 
the people of England night now pe treated 
with the blessings of their Constitution, and that 
Ss 
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it would not be thought necessary again to sus- 
pend the exercise ot their privileges. It was, 
therefore, with poignant regret that he had now 
heard from the noble earl, an intimation of the 
intention which he had announced, the more so, 
as it was known that if the noble earl proposed 
the revival of the Committee, it would be re- 
vived, and that if he afterwards proposed the 
renewal of the Suspension of the Habeas Corpus, 
it would be agreed to. Contrary also to the 
constant practice of the House, tne noble earl 
had given notice, that on the same day on 
which he brought down the intended message, 
he should move the revival of the Committee. 
Could not one day be given for the considera- 
tion of the message before the rerival of the 
Committee was proposed ? Could not the pro- 
position for the revival of the Committee be 
postponed, merely till the next sitting of the 
House, to give a short interval for the con- 
sideration of the message? He did not now 
mean to enter into a discussion upon the sub- 
ject, but he could not help observing that the 
renewal of die Suspension of the Habeas Corpus, 
instead of alleviating, would only greatly aggra- 
vate the evil. Let the people nave the full 
enjoyment of the privileges of the Constitution, 
and they would know how to feel and appreci- 
ate their independence. Those privileges had 
hitherto borne them triumphantly through every 
difficulty, and would again raise them above the 
distresses of their present situation, by giving 
them that feeling of freedom which was the best 
safeguard of the Constitution. These privileges 
were indeed the best support of the Govem- 
nient, when fully enjoyed by the country, lead- 
ing it, as they always had done, to the path of 
honour and glory. He should now merely 
express a hope that the Committee would 
very cautiously sift and weigh the evidence 
which came before them, in order that their 
Report might not, as in the former instance, 
be impeached on the ground of an erroneous 
statement, the fallacy of which was offered to be 
proved at the Bar. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, he did not wish 
to prolong the discussion; but the course of 
proceeding haring been adverted td, he must 
beg to observe, that although the usual prac- 
tice was, when a message was bi ought down, 
to appoint a day for its consideration, yet it 
should be recollected, that in the present in- 
stance lie had departed from the usual cus- 
tom, in giving notice of the probability of 
a communication froqi the Prince Regent: 
and therefore, in point of fact, there had I 
been a week’s notice of the intended discus- 
sion. Without entering now into the question, 
he could not, however, allow the Report of 
tl\e Committee tq be falsified, without declar- 
ing, that ii$ afl the material points, it was com- 
pletely bprrt^Out by facts, and the more strongly 
by information that had subsequently come to 
light. 

Earl Grey saidf he 'had not falsified the 
e 
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i Report of the Committee. # What he had statr 
ed was, and he repeated it, that the Repore 
was impeached with regard to material facts, 
and this not only in the petition respect- 
ing the London Union Society, the allegations 
of which were offered to be proved at the 
Bar, but which was refused; but also in the 
Resolutions of the Grand Jury at Norwich, 
which distinctly negatived the existence of 
seditious societies in that city, as asserted in 
the Report. The noble earl had talked of a 
week's notice, but how was it a notice ?— 
Merely that a message would be brought down, 
but of the contents of that message no notice 
whatever was given. This, therefore, came ex- 
actly to the same point he had before urged, that 
no time was to be allowed for the consideration 
of the message itself. 

The motion for adjournment was then agreed 
to. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Friday , May 23, 

Catholics.] A petition of Protestant free- 
holders of the county of Cavan, in favor of the 
claims of the Roman Catholics, was present- 
ed, and ordered to lie on the table. 

Manufacture of Flax.] The Manufac- 
ture of Flax Committee presented their Report, 
which was ordered to lie on the table, and to be 
printed. 

Bankrupt Laws.] Mr. Sheriff Brydges 
presented a petition of the Lord Mayor, Alder, 
men, and Commons of the City of London, 
complaining of the Bankrupt Laws, and of the 
manner in which they are at present administer- 
ed : ordered to lie on the table. 

Attornies.] A petition was presented of 
several Attornies and Solicitors, complaining of 
persons not of the profession, chawing convey- 
ances. Laid on the table. 

Tithes.]* A petition of the Chancellor, 
Masters and Scholars of Oxford, against the 
Tithes Leasing Bill, was presented, and laid on 
the table. 

Savings Banks Bill.] Mr. Rose moved the 
third reading of this bill. 

Mi. Western proposed an amendment, to 
leave out the clause respecting parochial relief. 
After some discussion, the question was put, 
u That the clause stand part of the bill.” — The 
House divided: — 

Ayes, 60 j Noes, 27 | Majority, S3. 

The bill was then passed. 

Call of the House.] The Calkof the 
House was deferred from Monday the 2d of . 
June, till Monday the 9th of June. 

Cotton Twist.] Lord Stanley presented a ' 
petition of* Master Codon Spinners, &c. of 
Great and Little Bolton, in Lancashire, against 
the exportation of Cotton Twist. His lordship 
said, he had understood that an hon. baronet, 
a friend of his, intended to bring the subject be- 
fore the House, and he had dissuaded him on 
account of the lateness of the season ; but the 
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sutyect required the most mature considera- 
tion, which he trusted it would obtain, not 
from any individual, but from that # House, and 
especially from his Majesty’s Ministers. The 
petition was signed by ten thousan&persons, being 
more than one half of the people employed in the 
manufacture of cotton yarn m Great and Littje 
Bolton. It was said that a weaver’s wages did 
not exceed 4s, in the week. He could not state 
how this was, but he believed all the allegations 
of the petition to be founded in fact. The meeting 
was most numerously attended, and quite unanim- 
ous. They prayed to have their petition referred 
to the Committee on the Poor Laws, and had re- 
quested him to support that prayer. He believed 
the Committee had already enough business on 
hand, and perhaps more than they could accom- 
plish. He should therefore move that the peti- 
tion be brought up, and he hoped a bill would 
be brought in on the subject next session. 

Mr. Curwen said, he was instructed to give 
every opposition to the object which the noble 
lord seemed to have in view. 

Mr. Finlay did not think that the export 
trade should be restricted, but he would cheer- 
fully assent to an inquiry into the subject. 

Mr. Phillips considered, that if the House 
were to grant the prayer of the petitioners, it 
would only aggravate the distress from which 
they prayed to be relieved. His noble friend 
was mistaken in supposing that the exporta- 
tion of cotton yarn had injured the manufac- 
turer. 

Lord Stanley explained. He gave no opinion 
on the subject referred to by his hon. friend 
( Mr. Phillips) ; he merely stated the views of 
the petitioners. 

Mr. Blackburn presented a similar petition 
from Manchester. — Ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Pooh Rates.] Upon the question of the 
second reading of the Bill for rendering the 
proprietors of Lead Mines liable to the pay- 
ment of Poor Rates, 

Sir C. Monck rose to oppose it, on the ground 
that the occupiers of the mines, and not the 
proprietors, should be liable. 

Lord Lascellcs said, the rent of lead mines 
was at present paid in three ways — in a certain 
proportion of the ore, in a quantity of merchan- 
table lead, or in money. By a decision in the 
Court of King’s Bench it was declared, that the 
proprietor was only liable to rate for the lead 
ore. The consequence was, that no more ore 
Was accepted for rent by the proprietors. If 
they were not made liable, therefore, to pay for 
the profits they received in money, or otherwise^ 
no rates could be paid, as the adventurers must 
be exempted from the hazards they incurred, 
and the losses to which they were liable in so 
uncertain a speculation as a mining concern. If 
they were not to be taxed for their clear profits, 
they might open mines and bring a great 
mjmber of persons to a particular spot, \yho 
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would afterwards become & burden 00 the 
neighbourhood. > ' 

Sir. J. Graham objected, generally* to the 
making of landlords liable to pay rate, as frequent* 
ly they did not reside in parishes where their 
property was situated, and had no control over 
the assessments. . If the occupier were allowed 
to tax the -proprietor, the right of property of < 
the latter would in many cases become nothing 
else than a liability to bear burdens. With re**., 
gard to the noble lord’s argument for making' 
the proprietors of mines liable, namely, that if 
they were not so, the farmers would be bur**, 
dened by the people they would introduce to 
work the mines, he did not think it well found- 
ed. The fanners woul^ be benefited by the" 
increased price which an additional population' 
would confer on their produce, more than they 
could be injured by the poor, who in conscs* 
quence would be thrown upon their support. 
He objected to the bill, and proposed that it be. 
read a second time this day six months. 

Lord Milton , Mr. Curwen, and Mr. Morrif 
supported the bill. 

Sir M. W. Ridley did not object to make 
lead mines liable to the payment of Poor Rates, 
but wished that the principle of the bill, 
which rendered proprietors liable, should be 
altered. 

Lord Lascelles said, that if the tenant was to 
pay the rate, all previous leases must be cancel- 
led. He had said elsewhere, and he would now 
repeat it in the House, that he would rather re- 
linquish the measure altogether than change the 
principle on which he had introduced it. 

After a few words from Mr. D. Gilbert in sup; 
port of the bill, the House divided on the ques- 
tion of the second reading. 

Ayes 29 | Noes 22 | Majority 7. 

The bill was then read a second time. 

Irish Insurrection Bill.] Mr. Peel moved 
the second reading of this bill. 

Sir S. Romilly objected to its farther progress 
under the present circumstances of the country. 
He could not think that the House did its duty 
to the people of Ireland, in passing a measure of 
such extraordinary rigour and severity, without} 
some inquiry into the actual condition of that 
country, and some authentic information to 
guide the exercise of its authority. He did not 
think it eqough to say that the law should be 
such that the executive or magistracy, in their 
discretion, might determine on its application; 
whilst it contradicted every principle of our 
free Constitution. By this bill, it would be in 
the power of the magistrates to declare any par- 
ticular district to be disturbed, and arrest any 
individual who should be found out of his dwel- 
liag-house one hour before sun-rise, or one hour 
after sun-set: Every person so acting was pro* 
nounced by this bill to be a disorderly person; 
and subjected to the punishment of trah^JOita* 
tion without a trial by jury, and by the j udjfc 
raent iqerely of the magistrates U}-‘ sessions. 

S *s 2 
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[Hear* hear J It moreover empowered the 
magistrate personally to enter any house in the 
middle of the nighty and to discover by that 
means whether an individual ought to be con- 
sidered as a disorderly or suspicious character, 
by being piesent or absent from his habitation. 
(Hear.) He did not assert that the unhappy state 
of that country might not require those harsh 
measures of legislation— measures which were 
unknown in this part of the kingdom, except as 
history communicated what was imposed under 
the iron yoke of William the Conqueror : but 
he was convinced that the House, as the repre- 
sentative of Irish as well as other interests, would 
not discharge its duty faithfully in granting such 
powers, without perfect information of the 
circumstances to which they were intended to 
apply. The right hon. gentleman (Mr. Peel) 
on another occasion had said, that he should be 
sorry to exchange the substantial happiness en- 
joyed by Ireland at present, for the visionary 
benefits of what was called Catholic emancipa- 
tion. Here then the House witnessed a token of 
that substantial happiness. ( Hear , hear.) Much 
had been said as to the moderation which had been 
qhewn in the enforcement of this hill on former 
occasions. He believed, however, that no fewer 
than 60 or 70 persons had been transported to the 
colonies under the last act. But he would ask, 
were they to be satisfied with the declaration of 
Government itself, that it had not made a tyranni- 
cal use of unmeasured and arbitrary authority ? 
Was a British House of Commons to be told 
that despotic powers had been leniently ap- 
plied? If this principle were once admitted, 
wHy did they not surrender at once to the dis- 
cretion of the King's Government every security 
established by the Constitution ? If severe ana 
rigorous measures could alone preserve tran- 
quillity and peace in Ireland, it would have be- 
come the right hon. gentleman at this period to 
submit some new procceding,on clear and distinct 
grounds, instead of simply reviving the former 
act* He (Sir S. R.) knew it to be the continua- 
tion of a measure first brought forward in the 
year 1807, and after the time at which he quit- 
ted the office that he had had the honour to 
hold* He had voted against it at that period, 
and would have done so had he continued to be 
a member of the Government. He then pro- 
tested in the Committee against that odious 
and detestable clause which authorized the en- 
trance of officers at midnight into the chambers 
even of women. He had moved that this power 
should at least be confined to»the person of the 
magistrate. The right hon. gentleman who pro* 
posed this bill hadtiot thought it proper or ne- 
cessary to enter into any explanation or detail 
concerting^ ; but to bis mind it appeared, that 
if we could PQt place our brethren of Ireland 
l precisely to the'teme state of freedom and en- 
joyment with oursefres, we ought at least to put 
them forward hi the course, and give them some 
inteMtftafie gradation between oppression and 
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liberty. He felt himself at much the represen- 
tative of that country as of any other part of the 
empire, and he felt that he had a right to call 
for more exact and copious information before 
he proceeded to legislate to this extent. He 
required, as he felt it to be the duty of the 
| House to require, some certain knowledge 
whether the necessity, if such necessity ex- 
isted, for these proceedings originated in the 
ignorance, in the distress, or in the unfortunate 
I dissensions of that country. Nor was it possible 
for him to allude to this subject without ex- 
pressing his surprise at the continuance of an 
administration which was divided in opinion 
upon this momentous and interesting subject } 
and at the extraordinary spectacle of the Cabi- 
net Ministers being left in a minority upon a 
question which they themselves contended was 
one of vital importance to the peace of Ireland 
and the security of the empire. (Hear* hear.) 
Was it to be doubted, that whilst such a system 
continued, the occasion, or the necessity as it 
was called, for these unconstitutional proceed- 
ings would also continue ? The slate of Ireland, 
he feared, would remain unaltered in these cir- 
cumstances, and he apprehended that it would 
still be the work of political wisdom, after having 
united the two countries, to unite Ireland within 
herself. (Hear.) He should not now go into the 
discussion of the claims of the Catholics, but 
was convinced, that they involved a principal, 
though a remote cause of the unhappy circum- 
stances which led to the present proposition.— r 
With these views, it was his intention to move 
that the bill be read a second time this day six 
months, unless the right hon. gentleman should 
consent to some previous inquiry. 

Mr. Peel observed, that the hon. and learned 
gentleman had proceeded in his objections to 
this measure on the supposition that the state of 
Ireland was very different from what it actually 
was. It was not merely a question whether 
Ireland should be subjected to this or to that 
restraining *or prohibitory statute, but whether 
there existed any other means of preserving pub- 
lic peace and private security. The object of 
the bill was nothing more than to give protec- 
tion to the lives and property of unoffending 
people. He had not entered into any detailed 
statement of the facts upon which the continu- 
ance of this measure had been deemed necessary, 
because he was not aware, till he had heard the 
hon. and learned gentleman, that any objections 
would be advanced. He should certainly have 
felt it to be his duty to make that statement, 
had he been apprised of the existence of such 
objections, or of the incorrect description which 
had been given of the bill by the hon. and learned 
gentleman. It was not fair or proper in the learn- 
ed and hon. gentleman to represent those parts 
in which the provisions appeared most rigo- 
rous and severe, whilst he concealed all the mi- 
tigatory clauses, and the* narrow limits within 
wmch tts application htul been restrained. The 
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lord-lieutenant was reguij*d to appoint a King’s J cuky of the case, and the urgency of existing 

* * n 1* j — Ji circumstances, he could not sonsrientiouely Op- 

pojse the bill. ** - • 

Mr. r. Fitzgerald was satisfied that he might 
appeal to ail who were acquainted with the state 
oflneland for a decision respecting the necessity 
of the measure. The mode and purposes of 
applying it constituted the material question ; 
and the met was, that it never had been put in 
force, except upon the unanimous opinions and 
representations of the magistrates. He hoped 
that credit would be given to him for a sincere 
adherence to the principle of making farther 
concessions to the Catholics, but he could not 
allow that question to be identified with the out- 
rages and enormities that had been recently 
committed; neither could he consent to a ge- 
neral inquiry at a moment when the preserva- 
tion of the peace of Ireland was immediately at 
stake. He would ask whether there was any 
other man in the House, except the hon. gentle- 
man, who would say that the object of this 
measure was to govern Ireland by terrpr, and 
merely by a large military force? The lion, 
gentleman formerly voted on this question in 4 
minority of nine ; in what minority he would 
vote that night he (Mr. F.) could not say : but 
certain he was, that if the hon. gentleman lived 
in the county of Louth, he would feel it his 
duty to support this bill, instead of urging any 
objections to it. 

Sir H. Parnell said, he should support the 
amendment of his honourable friend. Strong 
proceedings might be sometimes necessary for 
the preservation of the public traoquillityj 
but he would never give his consent to this bfllj 
without being fully informed of the state of Ire- 
land. The House should have all the facts be- 
fore them. He thought the ordinary powers of 
the law sufficient to secure the public peace ; and 
observed, that this was the first time when out- 
rages not of a political nature had been urged for 
the adoption of this extraordinary measure. 

Mr. L. Foster lamented the necessity of in- 
vesting Government with these powers 5 but the 
tranquillity of Ireland could not be preserved 
without them. In that country, the pedplfe 
framed a code of their own, and proscribed cer- 
tain offences, which put down that inestimable 
privilege and safeguard of the subject, the trial 
by jury. Witnesses were murdered for giving 
evidence, and prosecutors either destroyed dr 
plundered. In every district, however, where 
the Insurrection Act, that best ally of the 
Constitution, had been put in force, peace and 
order had been restored. It had invariably ope- 
rated in terrorem % and restrained the excesses 
of all classes. In acceding to this measure, the 
Hduse were not trusting to the ipse dixit of hia 
right hop. friend: They had had all thepapsrs 
beforc them which W originally transmitted to 
Government, If e positively domed that the <fi*- 
tiuhtoces which had 00 mk&Ppty - 

a*d wtoch. id paps 

existed, had any foundation in 
putes. In the three counties in which it had 


sergeant^ or person Hilly qualified, to attend 
every trial of offence under this act, and 
it was no proof that the hon. gentleman had 
examined the whole of this measure when 
he described it as investing the ordinary magi- 
strates with this jurisdiction. If the King’s ser- 
geant differed in opinion with the justices, the 
case was to be referred to the executive Go- 
vernment. It was not enough to consider the 
remedy, the House ought to direct its attention 
to the nature and urgency of the evil. The 
hon. gentleman had not adverted, in the course 
of his observations, to the state of the county | 
of Louth, or to the dreadful atrocity which had | 
been recently perpetrated in that district. He 
desired him to consider these circumstances, 
and then declare whether the trial by jury was a 
process applicable to them ? and whether the 
ends of justice could be attained at present, 
amidst the discord and prejudices that prevailed, 
by the regular course of .legal administration? 
It was not possible to suppose that any other 
object was contemplated than the protection of; 
person and property in that country. The trial 
by jury', whilst such atrocious outrages were 
committed, would operate, not as a Messing, 
but as a curse. The provisions of this act had 
never been enforced except at the unanimous 
application of the magistracy uniting for that 
purpose, whatever differences upon political 
subjects might exist among them. With re- 
gard to its future continuance, he must ob- 
serve, that national circumstances were per- 
petuaily changing, but that the actual circum- 
stances of that country called imperiously for 
Some temporary law like the present. The re- 
luctance of Government to apply it had been 
manifested in the resistance which was made 
to his own application for that purpose, 
founded as it was upon local knowledge and 
personal observation. Sorry as he was that the 
bill had met the disapprobation of the hon. gen- 
tleman, he felt great satisfaction in the reflec- 
tion that it was deemed necessary by all who 
were best acquainted with the real condition of 1 
that country. • 

Sir J. Newport observed, that it was with 
great reluctance he felt himself bound to give 
his assent to the measure. It was a painful 
necessity to which he must submit, but he 
ascribed it entirely to that lamentable system of 
policy, of which, in his opinion, it was the ne- 
cessary result, and which was, he feared, cal- 
culated to produce still worse effects. Whilst, 
however, he thought the procrastination of a 
lull inquiry into die state or Ireland— an inquiry 
for which he had himself moved on a former 
occasion, was a mighty evil, he must conscien- 
tiously declare that die former act had been ad- 
ministered with singular moderation. Still he 
had some doubt whether he, was justified in as- 
senting to the continuance of this measure with- 
out some general prevfeip, He 

thought it should have been suggested by the 
right hon. gentleman himself*; but in the difli- 
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Been put into operation, both the aggressors 
and victims were Roman Catholics. {Hear, hear.) 

Lord Jocelyn assured the House, that for the 
last three or Four years thefe had been a system 
Of intimidation in some parts of Ireland, which 
prevehted the due execution of justice. He 
Was perfectly convinced that Government had 
made every exertion to put down the distur- 
bances by the ordinary law of the land, before 
they applied for any extraordinary powers. 
The outrages in that part of the country in 
Which he resided, had been of the most alarm- 
ing kind, but they were not at all occasioned by 
religious animosities, as the Rortian Catholics 
had been equally the sufferers and the aggres- 
sors. The law was intended to protefct noth 
Catholics and Protestants, and he must enter 
bis protest against the declarations df hon. 
members, who, whenever disturbances id Ire- 
land were mentioned, ascribed them to the evil 
of not granting what was called emancipation. 
( Hear , hear.) Every day’s experience taught 
him, that the calamities of that country were to 
be attributed to a very different cause. They 
arose, principally, from the absence of those 
gentlemen who ought to reside on their estates, 
and who, whilst they diffused happiness around 
them, should set a good example to the inferior 
orders of the community. ( Hear .) This was 
the source of all the evils of that unhappy coun- 
try ; and unless the gendemen of Ireland would 
return to their native iahd, and live among their 
tenants, neither the commutation of tithes nor 
any other measure would be of any avail. This, 
ana this only, could afford security to the peace 
and welfare df Ireland. 

Sir J. Newport explained. He had not attri- 
buted the disturbed state of Ireland generally to 
that animosity which prevailed between Catho- 
lics and Protestants ; but he felt convinced, that 
the disabilities unde** which the former laboured, 
had produced great discontent in many parts of 
the country^ 

General Mathew acknowledged that Ireland 
had suffered much from the absence of her great 
landholders and worthy gentlemen; but who 
had occasioned their Absence \ It was brought 
about by the act of union ; and how that act 
had been effected was so well known, that it 
was unnecessary for him to repeat it. With re- 
spect to the county of Tipperary, he denied that 
the Insurrection Act had at afl operated to ef- 
fect the apprehension of die murderers of Mr. 
Bakert The fact was, that the whole of Ire- 
land was to be put under the proposed system, 
because the county of Louth^ one of the small- 
est Counties, the Rutlandshire of Ireland, re- 
quired It* He contended that the Government 
of Ireland acted most partially. They regarded 
one side with jealousy and the other with favour. 
Nothing beneficial in Ireland could be effected, 
until an equal distribution of justice should be 
established. He groutd never vote any Seditious 
or Insurrection Bui, to deprive the fine and ge- 
nerous people of Ireland of their rights and 
liberties. They were enslaved, ruined every 
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way : their finances impoverished, their agrf 
culture destroyed, themselves almost driven to 
the alternative of open rebellion or submission 
to the yoke of tyranny. 

. Mr. D. Browne was convinced that the Roman 
Catholic Question had nothing to do with these 
disturbances. He thought this measure necessary 
for preserving the public tranquillity. 

Mft W. Quin said, that if the House! refused the 
Continuance of these powers, they wduld act 
against the local information of those who were 
best able to ascertain the real situation of Ireland.- 
Sir F. Flood said, this was not a bill of war 
(a Iaugh)> but a bill to secure the peace of the 
country. It was one of the many beneficial 
measures that had been matured for Ireland by 
the right Hon. the Chief Secretary, to whom 
that country was materially indebted for his ex- 
ertions ; and he hoped the strangers in the gal- 
lery would notice that. (Order) order.) He had 
the pleasure to announce, that he had received 
letters from Ireland, stating that the Catholics 
were perfectly satisfied with the recent decision 
of Parliament, that they relied on their wisdom 
for ultimate success, and that they were very 

f rateful to the respectable English, Scotch, an a 
Pelch (a laugh) who Supported their cause. 
Certainly their hopes had some foundation, for 
the majority against them had sunk from 81 to 
24 ; and they looked with confidence to some 
future decision of Parliament, by which ail the 
subjects of the Empire should be united in one 
common interest. He was happy to say that 
the present bill was not founded on any imme- 
diate necessity whatever, (a laugh) but he should 
certainly give his vote for it. 

Sir IV. Burroughs could see no just ground 
for continuing this confessedly rigorous law* 
Ministers had induced the House to vote 
25,000 troops for Ireland/ for the sole purpose 
of keeping the peace of that country, for pre- 
serving, as had been stated, merely the internal 
civil peace, and not with the view of keeping 
down treason or sedition. The hon. secretai y 
for Ireland, indeed, acknowledged that there 
was nothing to fear from treason, and yet he 
proposed tne renewal of this bill, which was 
originally introduced to guard against treason 
and sedition. It Wds first introduced by Lord 
Chancellor Clare, a person not the most re- 
markable for the mildness of his temper. He 
must repeat, that he saw no ground for the in- 
troduction of this bill ; and he hoped the House 
would consider an inquiry necessary, before 
they agreed to pass it. One of his great ob- 
jections to it was, that it created new offences. 
If a man was from home an hour after sunset, 
he was liable to be punished as a felon. 
[ u Not if he cad account for his absence,” was 
remarked from the Treasury bench.] It Was 
true, he would be allowed to account for his 
absence, but to whom was the account to be 
given ? Not to a juiy of his Countrymen ; but 
to an arbitrary authority* by which he might be 
transported for seven years*. He believed there 
never was an instance in any country of a 
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more severe proceeding. If the state of Ireland been resting at the Papal see % and therefore 
was really such as to require a law to prevent could not be sufficiently acquainted with the 
men from going abroad alter Sunset, what was feelings and sentiments of the people of Ireland, 
the difficulty of bringing the persons accused of to state their opinion on this bill. Tikhon, 
that offence to trial before a jury ? He would not general must have known that the persona, wit 
throw any imputation on the magistrates of the seized the atrocious murderers of .Mr. JkW 
counties in which this bill was to be enforced, but were the police, as the magistrates had pQ$ 
he must remark, that die representations of per- only, voted thanks to therti tor their activity, 
sens in their situation ought to be maturely con- but a reward of 500/. was given to one inch* 
sidered; for men who had once possessed great vidual. 

powers were generally unwilling to surrender General Mathew persevered in his former 
their fcxtiaordinary authority. The circum- statement ; adding, that the 500/. alluded td by 
stances under which the Irish martial law bill the last speaker was given to one of the greatest 
had been passed, and the manner in which it vagabonds that ever existed, notoriously a 
had been given up by that great minister, Mr. common informer, whose trade was to entrap 
Pitt, proved how carefully the House ought to others into guilt in order to profit by their de» 
guard against the disposition to enact measures of tection . 

this sort. He hoped the right lion, gentleman op- Colonel Bagwell assured his hon. friend that 
posite would, upon consideration, abandon this he was mistaken ; the reward was not given to 
bill, and bring in one containing less severe the i>erson whom he supposed had received it. 
penal clauses, and providing for a more consti- The bill was then read a second time, 
tutional mode of trial. It had been said, that the Pooh Employment Bill.] This bill was 
power given by the bill had never been abused, read a third time and passed, after a few words 
and never would be ; but it ought to be recol- from Mr. Western , who observed, that if this 
(ected to what extent this argument might be was all that was intended for the relief of the 
carried. Why not introduce a similar bill for public distress, the suffering people WOuld feel 
this country ? Why not apply the same rule to themselves grievously disappointed, while the 
the counties in England in which the Luddites land-owners would be affected in a very material 
prevailed? It was pretended, that witnesses could degree through the system of securities which 
not be protected in Ireland, if this bill did not the bill enacted. For, should the calamity 
pass. Now how was this bill to protect wit- among the manufacturers continue, which was 
nesses? Did the Government mean to do without but too probable, in Birmingham, for instance, 
witnesses altogether ? They had 25,000 men, the owners of the land and houses, which wele 
and all the magistracy and police of the coun- to form the security to Government for the Ve- 
try at their disposal : if that force was not suf- payment of the Exchequer Bills, must uhamatev 
ficient to protect witnesses, this bill never would. ]y suffer. 

Mr. D. Browne regretted that he felt himself Extents in Aid.] The Chaniellor of Jhe 
bound, from what he knew to be the state of Exchequer brought in a bill M to regulate the 
the country, to give his vote in support of the bill, issuing of Extents in Aid,” which Was read a 
Mr. Macnaghten also stated, that it was with first time, 
much reluctance he voted for the measure. Sheriffs and Recognizances (Ireland) 

Mr. Peel , referring to the observations of the Bills.] These bills were severally read a second 
gallant general (Mathew), stated for the infor- time and ordered to be committed, 
mation of those who, unacquainted with the Mint Office Regulation Bill.] This 
county which that hon. member represented, bill was read a second time, 
might be influenced by such observations, that Benefices.] An address was ordered to be 
seventy, six magistrates of the county of Tippe- presented to the Prince Regent, for “ Abstracts 
1 ary had addressed a letter to the Lord Lieu- of the-number of Benefices on which there fe ho 
tenant, expressive of their thanks for the benefit Clerical Residence on account of the want or 
derived from the enforcement of the law, and unfitness of the parsonage house; distingafeh- 
froni the efficiency of the police acting under it, ing those of the annual value of from 10/. to 20/. 
as well as of their resolution to persevere in their from -20/. to 30/., from so/, to 40/., and so on 
exertions to execute the law, notwithstanding to the annual value of 150/., and also distan- 
tly murder of Mr. Baker. guishing those of the annual value of 150/. and 

General Mathew repeated, that when he was upwards 5 ” also, “ of the number of Benefices 
in Tipperary, he found this law and the police of the annual value of 1 50/. or upwards respec- 
acting under it had created universal disgust, tively, which are held by spiritual persons hoid- 
especially from the expense to which it gave ing at the same time other benefices of the an- 
rise; adding, that the murderers of Mr. Baker nual value of 150/. or upwards respectively, or 
were not apprehended through the Government holding dignities ; distinguishing those held 
police or magistrates, but through the activity of with such other benefices From those held with 
Lord GlengaD. dignities.” 

Colonel Bagwell observed, that if the hon. Adjournment of the House.] The Chan- 
general had been in the country during last sum- cellar qf the Exchequer moved, that die House 
mer, he would have been of a different opinion should adjourn (for the Whitsun Holidays) till 
respecting the utility of the police \ but he bad Friday next, which was agreed to. 
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Friday, M4y so. 

The farf of Litetpotl, atfomfori to the no- 
to« he had given as to the jrobabilfty of hit 
bnnOTg down a communication this day from 
the ^ Trustee Regent, dtatea, that circumstances 
had uitervenea to prevent the communication 
from being made, and he should therefore 
mgery move that the House do adjourn till 
Mjhday, For the convenience, however, of 
nOme lords, he now gave notice, that on Tues- 
day he'shouid probably have to bring down a 
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Friday, May SO. 

RnsrotfAT/oN of Mr. Speaker.] About 4 
o Clock the House was unusually crowded, 
there being above 300 members present. Mr. 
Dysori, the Deputy Clerk, stated, that he had 
received a letter from Mr. Speaker, which, with 
tht leave of the House, he would read. ( Cries 
yf tear* hear.) Mr. Dyson then read the fol- 


" Palace-yard, May 30 , 1 8 1 7 . 
u Sir — It is with the sincerest concern and 
regret that I feel myself obliged to request, that 
you will inform the House of Commons at their 
meeting this day, of my inability, from con- 
turned illness, to attend any longer upon their 
service. 

u After holding the high office to which I 
have been raised by their favour in five succes- 
sive Parliaments, it is impossible that I should 
resign so honourable and distinguished a situa- 
tion without feeling the deepest gratitude for 
tile constant kindness with which they have 
been pleased to accept and assist my humble 
endeavours to discharge its various and arduous 
duties. 

w k wa* my earnest wish and hope to have 
continued longer in the service of the House, if 
such were their pleasure. But the interruption 
of public business which has been already oc- 
casioned by my state of health, and the appre- 
hension of the same cause recurring, which 
might again expose the House to the like 
inconvenience, have made me deem it necessary 
that I should retire at this time, and have left 
88 now no further duty to perform than to re- 
grq my, heartfelt acknowledgrribnts to the Houle 
sot ail the favour* they have bestowed upon me, 
and tfr express my fervent wishes for the per- 
tetmil maintenance and preservation ofiti 
Rights* ns privileges, and its Independence*— 
. . * JUm, Sir, 

44 Always most truly ypuis, 

„ _ v " CHAS. ABBOT/* 

" To JmtuiAH Dyson, Bsq. 

Pcputy Clerk* Home of Commons.’* 
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Lord Gastleredgh then rb se M said, that 
after the communication which the ftdtfee had 
jult heard* combined with the recollection of 
the uniform conduct of their Speaker, there 
could hot be, he apprehended, any difference of 
opinion as to his great merits, or as to the pro- 
priety of accepting his resignation. (Near, Hear , 
hear.) Froth the able, dignified, and con- 
ciliatory manner in which he had discharged 
the arduous duties of his office, at once reflect- 
ing the highest credit upon his character, and 
affording the utmost satisfaction to the House, 
all who heard him must regret the resignation of 
that highly respected and universally esteemed 
individual. {Loud cries qf hear 9 hear , from all 
parts of the House.) The loss, indeed, of sach 
an officer, it would be extremely difficult, if not 
impossible, adequately to supply. {Hear, hear , 
hear.) From the situation in which the House 
was now placed, he should propose an adjourn- 
ment until Monday, when probably he should 
be authorized to make a communication to 
them, which would mark the estimation in which 
the Speaker was held by the illustrious Per- 
sonage at the head of tne Government, and 
which would enable them to proceed at once 
to the election of another Speaker. 

The motion of adjournment was agreed to. 
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Monday , June 2 ; 

Several bills both public and private, were 
forwarded in their different stages, after which 
the House adjourned. 
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Monday , June 2 . 

Ntfw Speaker elected.] At 4 o’clock. 
Lord Ccstlereagh appeared in his place, and 
addressed the House as follows : — 

44 I have it in command from his Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent to acquaint the 
House, that their late Speaker, having com- 
municated to his Royal Highness his inability, 
from indisposition, longer to fill the Chair, and 
informed him of his resignation, his Royal 
Highness, desirous that public business should 
suffer as short an interruption as possible, has 
been pleased to take the earliest opportunity of 
communicating this event, and of conveying 
his pleasure that the House do immediately pro- 
ceed to the election of a new Speaker.” 

Sir J. Nicholl rose and laid, he hoped the 
Houie would do him the justice to believe, that 
he felt the dncereit regret at the event which 
had just been mentioned, and a proportional re- 
luctance to offer himsdf to their notice. His 
reluctance arose not only frqm a knowledge of 
the high estimation in which the talents, the 
character, and conduct of their late Speaker 
were beM, and his inability to db justice to bis 
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merits but from a fear that he might tot be duet, and the Impartiattty that marked hk do* 
able to bring forward in a sufficiently prominent cisionft* He had aieo sal hr maffitm m the 
point of view, the merits of one qua&hed to sue- House, and although ho had jm* taken, h wn 
ceed him. He felt no reluctance, however, in nrinent part in questions of order, or eflw^d km 
proposing the right hon. gentleman whom he opinion frequently about modes, of p 

meant to recommend to their choice : for, di- y^t the laws ana the privileges 0 1 

vesting himself* of the feelings to which he had nad not been inattentively observed bV 4 
referred, he would assure them, that if one not had he foiled to make them an defect ed J 
better qualified nad presented himself to hit study. {Heat* hear.) It was unnecessary jbe de*» 
mind, he should have thought it his dutyto name tain the House with describing the Other 
him. If they were then at the commencement cations of his right hon. friend, tkrngh he inuto 
of a new Parliament, in which many members enlarge upon them without being misled byta* 
took their seats for the first time, it might have partialities of friendship, or transgressing .tyfe 
been requisite to state the qualities and conduct bounds of truth. He would only say, mat. if 
necessary for filling the chair, ip order to direct dignity of birth, elevation of ring, u founity of 
their attention to a proper person: but in ad* manners, integrity of conduct, quickness or ap- 
dressing the House m this its fifth Session, in prehension, promptitude of judgment, firmness 
which every member had witnessed its proceed- of character, and impartiality of decision, joined 
ings for a longer or a shorter period, it would with mildness of temper and conciliatory dispo* 
be superfluous to enlarge upon them. To an sitions, were qualities that fitted a gentleman for 
assembly so composed he might execute his filling the chair, and prepared him for presiding 
duty in a single sentence, by merely recalling fo over the debates and executing the orders of the 
their recollection the numerous and distinguished House, with honour to himself and satisfaction 
qualities that were concentrated in their late ex- to Parliament, these were all combined in hit 
ccllent Speaker, and which shone with such right hon. friend. (Hear f heart hear*) Having, 
lustre from the chair. K Hear.) To lament the said this much, he conld have wished to stop 
resignation of that distinguished individual was here, and satisfy himself with the motion witn 
not then his business ; to pass a sufficient pane- which he meant to conclude; but he could not 
gyric on his merits was not within his power ; disguise from himself, nor conceal from the 
and to attempt the task in a place where they House, that a rumour had gone abroad, or rather 
were so universally known, and so warmly ac- that there was a general understanding, that 
knowledged, would be a useless waste of time another hon. gentleman, and one for whose cha*» 
and labour. If his successor had a difficult task racter and qualification! he entertained the 
to discharge, in aspiring to emulate his merits, highest respect, was to be put m nomination 
and to acquire his distinction, he would like- against his right hon. friend. (Heart heart hear.) 
wise have the benefit of being directed by the The House would do him the justice to allow 
light of Ins example. For a long time past the that he had studiously avoided any allusion to 
business of Parliament had assumed a character this circumstance, and had abstained frbm any 
that rendered it expedient to select a person of observations which might lead to a comparison, 
professional education to fill the chair : and if, (Heart hear.) The House, he had no. doubt, 
m mentioning the name of the right hon. Man- from the talents and die respectability of its 
ners Sutton, he was not departing from the members, contained several gentlemen capable 
usual course, he felt that he was stating what of discharging the arduous duties and maintain* 
would be in his favour. The right hon. gentle- ing the dignified elevation of Speaker; afid the 
man was brought up to tne Bar, and practised great difficulty was, to make die most proper 
at it for some time with great distinction. It choice among many who were worthy of it-* 
was thought by some, though he did not en- inter bonds optimum decernere . He should cbn« 
tirely concur in the observation, that the habits elude by recommending such a person to them, 
of a lawyer, if strongly fixed, were not the and therefore moved, That the right hon. 
most favourable recommendations for fulfilling Manners Sutton do take the chair of this House, 
the duties of Parliament, or executing the offices { Heart hear.) 

of the State. If such a prejudice existed, it Mr. Littehon seconded the motion. He should 
could not operate to the disadvantage of his right not have obtruded himself on the attention of 
hon. mend, as he had not continued so long in the House, had he not been deeply impressed 
the profession as to allow the character of his with the propriety of the nomination, and the 
mind to be exclusively formed upon its habits, eminent qualifications of his right hon. friend td 
He had since filled an office more nearly allied discharge the duties of the chair. The only re* 
to that of the chair, and tending in a high de- luctance he felt to enforce the claim of his right 
gree to prepare him for it— an office that re- h6n. friend, arose from an understanding that k 
quired great assiduity and labour, profound re* considerable part of the House had fixed tMf 
search, extensive knowledge of business, and choice on an hon. member whose character ha 
promptitude of judgment. A* Judge-Advocate- highly respected, and whose qualifications hi 
General mfe right hon.jgentlemin was khoWn to was as willing ns them to allow. ( Heart hear » 
have been 1 distinguished ibr finfmeSs and strength from the Opposition benches.) WhbeVer should 
«f mind, fir the candour that graded hit co* bt called 10 she chair would tare utt triton fl 
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dotv to fulfil, id succeeding so distinguished a 
predecessor, whosedoss wa# so universally re- 
gretted. Their late Speaker had reared too 
soon for the wishes of the House, whose honour 
and dignity he never failed to consult and sup- 
port; out he had not retired too soon for his 
own reputation, which he could not have ex- 
alted by a longer service ; and it was to be 
hoped, that he had not remained too long for his 
health, which was exposed to danger by his 
peat exertions and his assiduous attention to 
business ; or fbr the future display of his talents 
in the civil service of his country, to which he 
might be called. (Hear, hear.) It was a com- 
mon and a useful practice, while electing a new 
Speaker, to mention the services and to describe 
the njerits of his predecessor, that the reward 
ofpraiBe might operate as a motive to exertion, 
or a guide to choice. The House should recol- 
lect* in estimating the merits of their late 
Speaker, how long, and in what circumstances 
he filled the chair. The conduct of parties had 
never been more violent, nor their opposition 
more decided ; and yet in all their heats, his 
decisions were so canaid and just as to give gene- 
ral satisfaction, and to exempt him fro m even 
the suspicion of bias or partiality. (Hear, hear , 
hear.) During the penod when he presided, 
there were in we House men of the most tran- 
scendent talents, as well as the most violent 
party spirit ; and yet his knowledge was never 
doubted, nor his judgment questioned, while he 
vindicated by his abilities and integrity, the 
wisdom of the successive elections by which he 
had been honoured. It would be fortunate for 
his successors if they should retire with the 
unanimous applause and regret which were now 
testified towards him. The same period had 
been distinguished by great naval and military 
exertioos, and by the eminent success of our 
arms under our immortal commanders. It was 
in that House, and in the thanks which the 
Speaker was appointed to convey to those offi- 
cers, that the most splendid and precious reward 
of their services was found, and he need not 
put to those officers whether this reward had 
not been much enhanced by the manner in which 
the eloquence of the Speaker had conferred it ; 
whether they did not see new brilliancy in their 
own exploits when described by him, and con- 
nected with great results, ana whether they 
were not animated by his voice to new ex- 
ertions in the cause of Europe and humanity. 
(Hear.) Such were the merits of the late Speaker, 
ivho was to be held up as an example to his 
right hon., friend (Mr. Sutton,) whose qualifica- 
tions to succeed him had been so justly stated, 
and whose praises had been so well enlarged 
upon by die right hon. gentleman ftir J. Nicholl.) 
The H<mse Jfegratted the retirement of the for- 
mer, and W&e sensible of his merits; to the 
latter he would say— 

' Prteaenti tibi matures largimur honores. 

vCpndfiadng, as he did* the good-will of all 
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parties *, retaining, privately, the respect and re- 
gard of those from whom he publicly felt 
nimself bound to differ; he was well fitted 
to enjoy the confidence of all. The House 
would witness his firmness and impartiality, as 
well as his knowledge and integrity, if its choice 
should place him in the situation of presiding 
oyer its debates. He therefore felt great plea- 
sure in seconding the motion of his right hon. 
friend, that the right hon. Manners Sutton be 
called to the chair. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Dickinson said, he should occiipy the at- 
tention of the House but a very short time, 
while he recommended another hon. gentleman 
to the office of Speaker. He would propose for 
their choice Mr. Charles Watkin Williams 
Wynn, a gentleman whose talents and qualifi- 
cations peculiarly fitted him for the chair, and 
whose merits no one could deny. (Hear, hear.) 
He would pass over all that had been said in 
favour of another right hon. member : he would 
follow the example so properly set him by the 
hon. gentleman opposite, and would not enter 
into the comparative merits of the two members. 
He proposed Mr. Wynn, not for any demerit in 
Mr. Manners Sutton, but from the peculiar me- 
rits of his hon. friend. (Hear, hear.) In what 
had been said in praise of the former he cordi- 
ally joined ; but if that eulogium was deserved by 
him, in what respect was his hon. friend inferior 
or less deserving ? (Hear, hear, from all parts 
of the House.) Nay, he would even go farther, 
and say, that, in some respects, his claim was 
superior, as being founded in the experience of 
talents displayed in the debates of the House, 
and a perfect acquaintance with its forms and 
history. In the knowledge of the orders of Par- 
liament, and in questions of division, that were 
particularly important from the state of parties* 
his hon. friend had displayed peculiar aptitude for 
the chair. It was not many days ago that he set 
the House right on a question of tins kind, when 
even the late Speaker, eminently qualified as he 
was for all parts of his duty, had acted on his 
suggestion, and bowed to his authority. It was 
this intimate acquaintance with the forms and 
precedents of Parliament, and promptitude in 
applying them to regulate its proceedings, that 
constituted the best qualification for the chair ; 
and fbr those qualities his lion, friend was emi- 
nently distinguished. This praise did not de- 
pend upon report — it did not spring from the 
partiality of friends — the House had been a wit- 
ness of the fact. His hon. friend might say, 
like a great ancient to another assembly, and in 
another competition — 


“ Nec memoranda vobis mea facta, Pelasgi, 

“ E?se reor; vidistis enim-*-— 

We lived in times of great difficulty— in times 
when the dangers of tne country were probably 
greater than at any former period : we lived 
likewise in times when parties ran high— when 
they were numerous apd subdivided. The safety 
of the country depended .on the wisdom and 
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deliberations of the House, and the dignity and 
impartiality with which it9 proceedings were 
Conducted. What, then, could be of greater im- 
portance than to place in the chair a man whose 
superior knowledge might be relied on in cases 
of difficulty, arid to whose ascendency in this 
respect all parties would bow ? (Hear, hear.) 
It was not unworthy of attention, too, in times 
rihen popular elections were so much talked of, 
that his hon. friend was so acceptable out of 
doors as to be serit into the House by a large 
and respectable county without opposition. In 
addition to this, he would recommend him from 
long and intimate habits of friendship . It might 
he asked, what this had to do with nis qualifica- 
tions for the chair ? He would answer that it had 
much todo with them. The qualifications for such 
a high and distinguished situation must belaid in 
private worth, integrity, and honour, as well as 
public talents- and Parliamentary service ; and he 
was enabled, from the intimacy to which he had 
alluded, to say of his hon. friend, that, in every 
sense of the term, and in the broadest acceptation 
in which it could be used, he was a high-bred 
English gentleman. (Hear, hear, from all parts 
of the Home.) Both private and public character 
were necessary for a Speaker i without personal 
dignity, some of the duties imposed upon him 
could not be performed. How could he assert 
the privileges of the Commons in his inter- 
course with the other House i How could he 
demand freedom of speech from the Crown, 
■and lay claim to respect in all cases where the 
House required the maintenance of its dignity, 
without personal respectability? Knowing that 
his hon. friend possessed this, and every other 
qualification for the chair, he .should con- 
clude by proposing Mr. C. W. W. Wynn to be 
their Speaker; and he was confident that, if' 
that hon. gentleman should meet with their 
choice, he would retire from the high office 
with that unanimous praise which had been so 
justly bestowed upon his predecessor. (Hear, 
hear.) 

Sir M. W. Ridley seconded the motion. He 
would not enter into any consideration of the 
merits of Mr. Manners Sutton, but would press the 
peculiar fitness of his hon. and learned friend, 
Mr. C. W. W. Wynn, to fill the chair. In 
times like the present, it was necessary to place 
in the presidency of the House a person whose 
knowledge of Parliamentary forms was univer- 
sally acknowledged, and whose firmness, im- 
partiality, and temper, would confer dignity on 
its proceedings and preserve regularity in its 
discussions. (Hear, hear*) He called upon 
all the members of the House to discharge 
from their minds, as he had himself done, Si 
political prejudices and party feelings.^ He sup- 
ported his hon. fi^end from no political bias 
whatever* He had lately differed with him on 
a very important question— die Suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus Act ; but claiming for him- 
%elf a conscientious regard to the dictates of 
Ms own mind, and the. decisions of his own 
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judgment, he could not refuse the sante privi- 
lege to others ; and, therefore, believing that 
his hon. friend had sheriff as much integrity hi 
the vote which he had given as that t® which 
he himself had come, he did not allow tftfa dif- 
ference of opinion for a moment to interrupt their 
mutual confidence, or to reduce the reSjfectwMdi 
he entertained for his character. Neither did he 
now support his hon. friend from a regard to 
the intimacy that subsisted between them, though 
he could say, from a long acquaintance With 
him, begun at school, and extending^ through 
their subsequent life in various situations^ that 
he found him as estimable in private intercourse, 
and as much beloved by his private friends, as 
he was serviceable to tne public, and honour- 
able in his public capacity ; but this uriiori of 
rivatc and public virtue, joined to his great 
nowledge of Parliamentary history and pro- 
ceedings, peculiarly fitted aim for the chair t 
and he was convinced that the House would, by 
electing him, suffer as little as possible from the 
lamented loss of its late Speaker, which he re- 
gretted as much as any one could do. He con- 
cluded by seconding the motion, that Mr. C. 
W. W. Wynn be called to the chair. (Hear, 
hear.) 

Mr. M. Sutton next rose, and with some emo- 
tion in his voice and manner, addressed the 
House to the following effect : — It would be 
absurd in him to pretend to lay claim by any 
peculiar merit to a situation which he felt to be 
the proudest and most dignified that any mem- 
ber of that Hou.se could aspire to. He was well 
aware of the difficulties of that high office ; he 
was well aware of the many qualifications ne- 
cessary for an efficient discharge of its duties ; 
and he was perfectly conscious of his own infe- 
riority to the honourable gentleman proposed 
by die other side. He was also well ariare of 
tlie difficulty of succeeding to the noble lord 
who had lately filled that chair, which personal 
indisposition had compelled him to leave too 
soon for the service of that House. When he 
contemplated these things, he felt himself utterly 
inadequate to the dignity to which his friends 
proposed to raise him. At the same time he 
[ hoped he might say, that it had been to him, as 
it must be to every man in that House, the first 
object of his ambition. His attention and stu- 
dies had been directed to that point j and if he 
should be honoured with the choice of the 
House, his whole faculties should be devoted to 
their sendee, and he would make every exertion 
in his power to perform the duties of the office 
in a manner suitaole to its high importance. If, 
however, another individual should be chosen, 
he was not so blinded by self-love or ambition, 
as to doubt that the selection would be more 
proper $ and he should, in that case, withjper- 
feet acquiescence submit to the decision or the 
House. (Cheering.) 

Mr. C. W \ W. Wynn said, he had been highly 
gratified at the handsome though too partial 
manner in which his hon. friends nad expressed 
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themselves respecting him. Indeed, he feit it 
to be impossible for him to describe how much 
the partiality of their friendship had over-rated 
hi* abilities, and howunworthy he was of that 
high situation to which their kindness wished 
to raise him % He entirely concurred in ail that 
had been said as to the nigh importance to the 
House and country, that the chair should be well 
filled | and he felt that the weight of responsibi- 
lity ha d been extremely increased by the man- 
ner in which its duties nad been discharged by 
the last Speaker. He should always think with 
pleasure on what had passed that day. The 
kind eulogiums of his hon. friends, and the 
manner in which those eulogiums had been re- 
ceived by other parts of die House, would 
create such recollections as he should cherish 
and dwell upon with satisfaction during the rest 
of Ills life. They would be to him more than 
an adequate reward for any services which he 
might have rendered. He felt that there was 
only one Qualification which he possessed that 
could at all entitle him to the vacant dignity, 
and that was hie ardent zeal for the privileges of 
the House — privileges which our forefathers had 
handed down to us, and which the House should 
be anxious to maintain, not so much for them- 
selves as for their constituents, and for the ge- 
neral good of the Commons of England. (Hear, 
hear.) He had always considered, that not that 
House only, but every branch of the Legislature, 
the happiness of the people, and the dignity of 
the Crown, might frequently be involved in 

J le character and conduct of the person who 
lied that chair. (Hear.) For this reason he 
had always, as far as was in his power, watched 
over the rights and privileges of the Commons ; 
and whether he were raised to that chair or 
should continue in his present situation (the only 
Situation which he could anticipate that he 
Should fill), he should always exercise the same 
Watchfulness, and afford such assistance as he 
was able to the maintenance of their dignity. 
(Hair, hear.) He had Jong seen the talents and 
industry of the right hon. gentleman (Mr. M. 
button), and was aware of the exemplary pro- 
priety with which he had discharged the duties 
of the important office which he had for a long 
time held ; and he had no doubt that the same 
qualities would enable him to fulfil the duties of 
Speaker with equal reputation. (Hear, hear.) He 
had known him some years ago, and haa wit- 
nessed the amenity of his temper, the suavity of 
Jus manners, and the integrity of his principles : 
and he was convinced mat he would, in the 
high station to which he was about to be raised, 
conduct hiawtlf equally to his own credit and 
to the dignity of the House. (Much cheering. J 
Sir & Bm & l l rose, amidst loud cries of <witk- 
de*w\ ooHkek***, and made a few observations 
in favour of the nomination of Mr. Wynn. He 
said, that he was induced to support his hon. 
friend because he had had early and long oppor- 
^upitfeaof filing the fidelity and attention with 
'ffhqdt he had fitted himself, by his studies and 
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conduct, for the situation of Speaker. There 
were reasons also connected, with Ms private 
character which, if known, would operate great* 
!y on the House. He could not forbear men- 
tioning one instance of private munificence : it 
was the case of a distressed schoolfellow, whom 
his hon. friend had liberally supported out of 
his purse. 

Mr. Sergeant Onslow rose, amidst repeated 
cries of question. He said, he must be allowed 
to trespass so far as to affirm, that the attention 
which the hon. and learned gentleman (Mr. 
Wynn) had on all occasions shewn to the busi- 
ness or the House, and the zeal with which he 
had always maintained its dignity, peculiarly 
fitted him for the high office of Speaker. 

Mr. Wilberforcc the n rose, but the cry of 
question was so loud, general, and incessant, that 
for a few seconds he could not be heard. The 
House, however, at length being silent, he said, 
that the office of Speaker required the greatest 
talents. The various occasions on which ques- 
tions of property came before him, in a great 
measure depending on his judgment and integ- 
rity, made it essential that his character should 
be of that eminent class, that the individuals in- 
terested, and the country at large, should rest 
satisfied with his decisions : ana the estimation 
in which he would be held would depend on 
the just principles which would be known to 
guide his private conduct. He felt the question 
now before the House to be one of some diffi- 
culty. It was impossible for any man not to ac- 
knowledge the great ability and private worth 
of the right hon. gentleman opposite (Mr. M. 
Sutton) ; and, indeed, his conduct that day was 
sufficient to give a high notion of the character 
both of his undemanding and his heart. At 
the same time it was impossible not to have ob- 
served the zeal and knowledge displayed by the 
hon. and learned gentleman (Mr. Wynn) on all 
questions of order and privilege. It was impos- 
sible foi any man in that House not to allow that 
his ability and learning, and the peculiar success 
with which on many occasions both had been 
applied, justly qualified him for that high situa- 
tion to which his friends proposed to raise him. 
The office of Speaker was one that, from its 
peculiar !ine of service, required peculiar stu- 
dies : much reading, much knowledge of the law, 
and of parliamentary customs, were necessary. 
There was something very laborious and even 
distasteful to many minds in this species of 
application, and it was theiefore requisite that 
some compensation should be given to one who 
had evidently paid so much attention to these 
subjects. ( Hear t hear.) It was important also, 
that the hon. and learned gentleman had shewn, 
that he could, on questions of great moment^ 
break through the trammels of party, as he had 
done on a late interesting occasion, when he had 
boldly and manfully avowed, that even the 
liberties of the people might sometimes be better 
secured by temporary restraint. Such ixapm* 
tiakty peculiarly fitted him for a situation filr 
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which independence of mind was one of the 
merit essential qualifications. Under these im- 
pressions, while he felt the highest esteem for 
the character of his right hon. friend (Mr. M. 
Sutton), he must, though with some pain, give 
his assent to the nomination of the hon. and 
learned gentleman. (Cries' of hear.) 

The House then divided, when there ap- 
peared 

For Mr. Manners Sutton . • . 318 
Mr. W. W. Wynn ... 152 

Majority . . — 160 

When the House resumed its sitting, Mr. 
Manners Sutton was conducted to the cnair by 
the mover and seconder. He seemed greatly 
affected, and shewed that he was so overcome 
by the honour conferred upon him that he could 
not express his gratitude in the way which he 
desired, and which became him. He could 
merely say, that he returned his most heartfelt 
thanks for this distinguished mark of their ap- 
probation, and could assure them of his anxious 
wish to discharge the duties of the high office 
to which he had been raised by their favour, to 
their entire satisfaction. He was aware of the 
inadequacy of his own abilities for this purpose, 
and could hope for success through no other 
means than the exercise of their accustomed in- 
dulgence. He once more, with much emotion, 
begged pardon for his inability to utter half 
what he felt. 

Lord Gastlereagh then rose, and after congra- 
tulating the right non. gentleman on his, election, 
moved an adjournment, which was immediately 
carried. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Tuesday , June 3. 

The New Speaker approved.) At half- 
past three o’clock the Commons came up, wkb 
the Right Hon. Charles Manners Sutton, their 
Speaker, to be presented for ‘rite Royal approbar 
bation. 

. The new Speaker advanced close to the fear, 
and the Royal approbation was notified as .fid- 
lows; — # . 

Th a Lord Chancellor *— It not being conve- 
nient for his Royal Highness the Prince Regent 
to be personally present on thi* pcoasionf *his 
Royal Highness has caused a commUdon, under 
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the Great Seal, to be made out ; and has thereby 
commanded us, and the other noble lords there* 
in mentioned, (Earls Shaftesbury, Liverpool, 
Bathunt, and Marquis of Cholmondeley), to 
declare and<notify his Royal Highness's appro- 
bation of the choice by his faith ft] Commons of 
the Right Hon. Charles Manners Sutton to be 
their Speaker. 

(The commission was then read.) 

The Right Hon. O. AT. Sutton.— In obedience 
to the commands of his Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent, acting in the name and on the 
behalf of his Majesty, his Majesty’s faithful 
Commons have proceeded to make choice of a 
Speaker ; and it is now my duty to inform your 
lordlships that their choice has fallen upon me. 
When I contemplate the many and arduous 
duties which are necessarily attached to this 
high and distinguished situation, it is impossible 
for me not to feel my own inadequacy to the 
proper discharge of them. If, however, it should 
please his Royal Highness the Prince Regent to 
approve the choice of his faithful Commons, it 
may give cause of gratitude : but the Commons 
can have no difficulty in selecting from their 
body a person much better qualified tlian I am to 
disenarge the important duties of their Speaker. 

The Lord Chancellor then said, u Mr. Man- 
ners Sutton, We have received the commands 
of his Royal Highness the Prince Regent, to 
declare ana state, that he is so entirely satisfied 
of your perfect qualifications, and full sufficiency 
for the proper discharge of the arduous and im- 
portant duties of the nigh and distinguished si- 
tuation to which you have been elected, that he 
lias caused his Royal Commission, under the 
Great Seal, which you have just heard read, to 
authorize us to declare the same ; by virtue of 
which, and in obedience to the commands of 
his Royal Highness the Prince Regent, acting 
in the name and on the behalf of his Majesty, 
we now communicate to you his Royal High- 
ness's approbation of the choice of his Ma- 
jesty's faithful Commons in electing you to be 
their Speaker." 

The Speaker answered — “ My Lords, I sub- 
mit with all due deference and humility to his 
Royal Highness's most gracious pleasure; and 
I beg leave to express my own deep sense of 
gratitude for this high and distinguished mark 
of his Royal Highness's approbation. If, my 
lords, in the discharge of the various and im- 
portant duties of the nigh and arduous situation 
to which I have been appointed ; or if, in my 
endeavours towards the maintenance of the an- 
cient and undoubted rights and privileges of the 
Commons House of Parliament, I should be in- 
voluntarily Jed into the commission of any error, 
I have humbly to request, that pch may be at- 
tributed to ltie alone» and not to his Majesty's 
fai th fi ll and loyal Commons." 

The Commons, with their Speaker, then re- 
tired. 

Ths late Speaker created a Baron.] 
—The Rarl of presented a met- 1 
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sage from his Royal Highness the Prince Re- 
gent, which was read by the Lord Chancellor, 
as follows:— 

« G. P. R. 

“ His Royal Highness the Prince Regent, 
acting in ’the name and on the behalf of his 
Majesty, thinks it proper to inform the House 
of Loras, that having taken into his considera- 
tion the eminent and distinguished services of 
the Right Hon. Charles Abbot, during the long 
and eventful period in which he has filled the 
situation of Speaker of the House of Commons, 
has conferred upon him the dignity of a Baron 
of the United Kingdom, by the title of Baron 
Colchester, of Colchester, in the county of Essex; 
and the Prince Regent recommends to the House 
of Lords to enable him to make such provision 
for Charles Lord Colchester, and for the heir 
male of his body who may next succeed to the 
title, as shall under all die circumstances be 
judged just and reasonable." 

On the motion of the Earl of Liverpool , the 
message was ordered to be taken into consider- 
ation bn Thursday. 

State of the Country.— Suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus Act.] Lord Sidmouth 
delivered the following message from the Prince 
Regent 

“ G. P. R. 

u His Royal Highness the Prince Regent, 
acting in the name and on the behalf of his Ma- 
jesty, has given orders to lay before the House 
of Lords Papers containing information respect- 
ing the continuance of Practices, Meetings, and 
Combinations, in different parts of the kingdom, 
to which, at the commencement of the present 
session of Parliament, his Royal Highness called 
the attention of the House, and which are still 
carried on in such a manner and to such an ex- 
tent as are calculated to disturb the public tran- 
quillity, and to endanger the security of the 
established Constitution of these realms. — His 
Royal Highness recommends to the House of 
Lords to take these papers into their immediate 
and serious consideration." 

The noble lord then rose and proposed an 
I Address to the Prince Regent, thanking him for 
Hs gracious message, and" assuring him that the 
House would not fail to tike the information 
contained in the papers which he had ordered 
to be laid on their table into its immediate and 
serious consideration. — When this information 
should be examined, it would be for the House 
to consider whether any, or what, farther pro- 
ceedings ought to be adopted. He would pro- 
pose to their lordships to follow the same 
course, or at least a course similar in its object, 
to that which had been pursued when a commu- 
nication of the same nature was made at the be- 
ginning of the session ; that was, to refer the 
papers to a Committee of Secrecy. So far the 
course was the same as that before adopted : 
but he now submitted that, instead of choosing 
a Committee by ballot, the papers should be re* 
ferred to the same noble fords who had coostir 
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tuted the former Committee* He would there- 
fore propose the same individuals, with the ex- 
ception of a noble duke (Bedford), who, from ill 
health, had not attended the former Committee, 
and who had requested that his name might not 
be inserted on the present occasion. When the 
papers had been examined, and the report of 
the Committee should be before their lordships, 
they would then have to consider and decide 
whether any thing farther should be done, or 
what measures ought to be adopted for the 
protection of the public tranquillity, find the 
interests and safety of the State. He concluded 
by moving the address. 

Earl Grey asked, where there was any instance 
in which the House had voted an address in- 
stanter on receiving a message from the Crown ? 

Lord Sidmouth replied, that there were nume- 
rous instances of that nature, when the address 
did not pledge the House to any ulterior mea- 
sure. 

Earl Grey observed, that, with this under- 
standing, that he was not pledged to any mea- 
sure to be founded upon the message, he should 
not oppose the address. — It was then agreed to 
and ordered accordingly. 

Lord Sidmouth then rose for the purpose of 
moving, that the papers accompanying the mes- 
sage be referred to a Committee of Secrecy. He 
said, that he was not sufficiently acquainted with 
forms to be able to state, whether any precedent 
existed for submitting papers to a Committee 
on the same day that the message was brought 
down ; but he appealed to noble lords, whether 
the House ought to be restrained from establish- 
ing such a precedent under the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the present question. The only 
object of allowing an interval between the mes- 
sage and the reference was, to protect the House 
from being taken by surprise ; but how could 
that object apply to this subject, of which ten 
days’ notice had been given by his noble friend; 
who stated, that he should propose the revival 
of the Committee, and the submitting of the im- 
portant documents to it, on the same day that 
he brought down the message? The House 
had been, therefore, in possession of the inten- 
tion of Government for some time; and it should 
be recollected, that the proposition now to be 
made was not to declare or pledge any opinion 
as to ulterior measures, but merely, in the words 
of the address, to take die subject into serious and 
immediate consideration. Until some other and 
preferable mode of proceeding were stated, and 
established, he should move uiat the documents 
this day laid before the House by command of 
his Royal Highness the Prince Regent, be refer- 
red to a Committee of Secrecy. 

Earl Grey said, that the words “ immediate 
consideration,” used in the address, ought not 
to be understood as pledging him or any other 
member to more than such an immediate consi- 
deration as was consistent with the known forms 
of Parliament. The noble Secretary had con- 
fessed that there were no precedents in his 6- 
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vour, at least he had stated none; dncHtad any ■ 
existed, it would have been his dirty to have 
referred to their authority This disregard of 
precedent seemed at leaift a little extraordinary. 
The noble Secretary had asked what was to pre- 
clude the House from establishing a precedent ? 
Certainly nothing, provided it were convement^ 
or necessary j but he was confident he should 
meet the sentiment of the noble Secretary wtar 
he said, that in a most important measure, which 
was ultimately to affect the rights and liberties* 
of the whole people of England, it was itepos* 
sible to proceed with too much caution and de- 
liberation. If one question more than another 
required a strict observance of all forms, tfc waa 
that now under the view of the House; the m$t 9 
therefore, did not lie upon him to prove the in- 
convenience of this needless dispatch, but the 
noble Secretary was bound to shew that there 
was some urgent and uncontrollable necessity, 
requiring the abandonment of the ordinary prac- 
tice. It was true that the noble earl (Liverpool) 
had intimated his intention of bringing down a 
message upon this subject ; that notice he (Earl 
Grey) had heard with deep regret, and it would 
not oe lessened if he found that Ministers were 
disposed to hasten through the Legislature a mea- 
sure requiring the gravest and most mature 
consideration. He had hoped, but vainly, that 
it would not again be resorted to ; and as for as 
his knowledge extended of the real state of the 
country, he would boldly assert that no neces- . 
sity for it existed. The message, indeed, and 
the address, pledged the House to nothing; 
but they gave the country but too much reason 
to apprehend, that a measure would be once 
more resorted to which was not the true remedy 
for its difficulties, and its distresses. He agreed, 
however, that it would not be proper to antici- 
cipate the debate upon the question; he was 
willing to wait for the decision of the Committee, 
hoping, as he had said on its first appointment, 
that it would proceed seriously and anxiously 
to make the most minute inquiries into the real 
9tate of the country : and hoping, too, that with 
the warning it had already received, it would not 
be satisfied upon any point, without the best evi- 
dence that the nature of the case admitted of the 
truth of the allegations. He trusted, that the 
members would attend more strictly than here- 
tofore to the characters and conduct of those 
who supplied information ; that they would not 
forget that they came forward in support of the 
measures of Government, and to propagate ru- 
mours, hazardous not merely to individuals, but 
to the State. If it should be found, on this new 
inauiry, that any part of the intelligence which 
influenced the former report had been given on- ? 
der any peculiar or disqualifying bias, he hoped 
it would now be rejected, and that the motivel * 
and situations of air the witnesses would not be 
left out of die account. The noble Secretary 
had appeared at a loss what to say ra favour of 
the re-appointment of the Committee; he seemed 
at a loss for a reason; but he (Sad Grey). would - 
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manners of the people Of Kggfond Were 
going a cpmjfle«e.<%i}gM P ec^e die ponii- 
0 en<?e that formerfy 1*4 bet^eep mo 
man was destroyed,; becapse all weiy {plight tp 
look uppn their ndjghbpura with su^ioop and 


distrust ; ana oecaupp Mwistera ftemea using 
their utmost exertions to assimilate as much, m 
possible the statp of England to t&e ubhqppy 
condition of Ireland. (Heart hear.) What ne- 
cessity had been shewn for this iiTegnfaf rapi- 
dity ? The Habeas Corpus Suspension Apt <Jud 
not expire until next month, and the other me 
of the House Had not been extremely active in 
introducing the subject, Why had «0 Jong a 
| notice been given of the intended message, that 
Opt pne day more could ,be spared before the 
Committee was. to be appointed*? Why could 
pot this queftion hare been deferred until the 
pending trial* were concluded *? These were 
questions to whiqh no sati^tory answer could 
be given; and until they were answered* it 
wowd become the House to pause tefe* it 4$- 
terfed its ancient pnd wholtpM bmgdwts, 
He was glad to find that the pqjbledPdemry did 
pot mean to reappoint % fomipm ty W- 
% * * 

* Here toneme ewlMldMtp the ease of James 
Wots 9 ti, the elder, Thomas SippD, Richard Hooper, 
end Arthur TUfotferfood, arho.kad he^u icdioUaJ b y 
the. King’s AtfcrowyrOeoeral, *(% 9* 9fcphehJ>) fur 
Big® Tr»#on. Thv fruhetoent contained four 
counts, cjvprgingtfcepi with divert pv«t nets, origi- 
nating at the meetings in 'ips^lelris, on the 1st of 
hTot. end JW ,of J>be. The trial of Watson, {oho 
ril first put on his defence) ‘commenced in the 
King’s 'Bench, ob MOndmj, the 9th of Junej before 
Lord Chief Justice jBIfonjMHKWSh»*Ud theether Judges 
of that court. It fostyd till Monday, the }6th of 
June, when the lacy ratunmed .a verdict of £Jct 
Guilty* Ob the fofioving morning, .the .trial of /the 
other ptkoaam i res abandoned. 
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Jot \ he (fori Grey) detest ed any thing Ktee fry- wdtdd be derived from tb* m&fzfo nfrpwd 
pocmy ; and to pretend to name a Committee to Kum (Lord L.)tw fc 

by ballot, as if the choice were free from the ib* thef and mM miooii^bsrttU if |Wi 
ntience of the Crown, was a fraud and an insult pcAtponemettt. He agre&fttfth &M 9 Ste*A, 
upon the i^eople of England. A ballot was, in mat the present was am die fit time fof djxnm 
troth, the most convenient mode by which Afc in g the general question: hat {hi* he wunkttegr, 
niaters could select the friends they wilted to without hear ofcoptradwtiofi, thatnothkghut 
be nominated. It was understood that a noble a strong sense of yrbat was nece ss ar y for ifre 
duke, who had attended the deliberations of the safety of’ the country had induced Mttfaitet*'*4o 
former Committee, intended to decline the duty adopt a course so unpopular. Whatever odium 
in future ; and therefore, at the proper time, he might attach to them in Consequence, they linage 
should propose a noble peer to fill his place, ready to sustain r they had acted under q CoO<- 
He concluded by moving the previous question, viction of their duty, and from that doty they 
The Earl of Liverpool vas desirous of saying would not shrink. (Hear, hear.) The nOSe 
a few words upon e^ch of the topics adverted earl had enteied into a discussion of the gjte- 
to by the noble lord. In the first place, his ceedings of the former Committees appointecSfry / 
noble friend, the Secretary of State, had not the two Houses of Parliament, selected fifth* 
asserted that no precedent existed for the step both sides, with a fair intention of nrocuriqe 
he proposed, but that he was not at that mo- those whose discordant sentiments might lead to 
ment prepared to produce one exactly analogous, a true estimate of the state qf the nation. Wbtit- 
It could not be alleged that the House was now ever attacks had been, or might be made tyfon, 
taken by surprise, because even notice of die their reports, certain it was that they were the 
message (a course not usually adopted) had beep deliberate and unanimous opinions of the whole 
given \ and though an interval was commonly body ; and this unanimity was not the less ob- 
ailowed, yet at this period of the Session it was servable, because when they came to the details 
expedient that as little delay as possible should of the measures, certain members of die Com- 
occur. At the time the Royal message was mittee had expressed their disapprobation. All 
mentioned, it had been also stated, that the agreed in recommending the suspension of the 
i e-appointment of the Committee would be Habeas Corpus ; and he had therefore the opi- 
nio ved on the same day. Strictly speaking, the nion of the counsel on the other side for sayings 

S ractice of giving notice of motions was of mo- that at that time the measure was necessary for 
era date ; and though a most salutary regula- the security of the country. With regard tom 
tiou, in order that the House might not be taken hand-bill produced by toe noble lord* whiefr 
by surprise, it might be dispensed with, more had been circulated during a contested election, 
especially when, as in the present instance, a he could assure the House tluft he had ttfcver 
previous understanding had taken place. The heard of it until this night; and he fiitnly be- 
House had not been called upon to consider the lieved that the noble lords beside him wwe m 
message on Friday last, the day at first fixed, equal ignorance. That it was intended to be 
in consequence of an event which had not been particularly agreeable to Ministers was not at all 
foreseen, (alluding to tlje resignation of the clear, for a plain reason— because the measure 
Speaker,) and thus the notice had been extend- principally reprobated (the corn bill) waft intro- 
cd from a week to ten days ; so that, in truth, duced and supported by them, and the httfiti- 
there was still less reason to complain of extra- dual particularfy alluded to only gave; a rikfty 
Ordinary and undue celerity. The very ap- vote upon the question. His lordship had ifefc 
peal-ante of the House, the fulness oF the to learn that the purpose of it was to inflate 
benches, was an evidence that more tlian formal the public mind generally, though ha otdjftct 
business was expected. The postponement of might be to draw odium upon a single m embe r 
this motion for even a day or two, at this late of Parliament. He, however, was not the only 
period of the Session, might be attended with sufferer: many of their lordships had suffered 
great, he would not say insurmountable, incon- on similar occasions during sharply contested 
venience, and the date of the expiration oi the elections ; and but one important leq« was 
act had been altered foom the 25tn July, or the taught by such publications, namely* the danger of 
1st August, to the 1st .July, upon the sugges- using Weapons of that kind. He trustee! that 
tion that if it’wete necessary to renew it, the the lesson would be read with profit by many of 
subject would be brought forward at a period those who felt disappointment at the issue of tile 
when Comparatively few noble lords could attend Noifolk election, and that they would in fri- 
in their places. In order to avoid this circum- ture abstain from appealing to and inflaming the 
stance, a noble baron on the opposite side had basest passions or tfye lower orders. Frtfcq 
even proposed an earlier date for the expiration whatever party such productions emanated, tffey 
of the measure. The noble earl, in the course would equally meet with hi« reprobatipn. 
of what he addressed to the House, had allowed EJsrl Crotvenor heartily jotted in tfye regret 
to escape the true reason why he was anxious expressed by his noble me»t|[ (Earl Grey) that 
for delay, viz. that the pending trials might be the Royal message, threatening such dmdfcl 
concluded before the discussion t but what ar* consequences, had been sent down t&v Farfou 
gument had he adduced to shew, that any benefit] meat, Under such circumstances* att due ferihs 

Tt 
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ought to be most rimdly observed} and he called 
iipon the coble lord .on the woolsack, in general 
' so stiff an advocate for precedents, to support 
the amendment of the previous question. A 
departure from the ordinary and established, 
practice might be attended with the greatest in- 
convenience and the most dangerous conse- 
quences, as on some future occasion the pro- 
ceedings of to-aight might be quoted as an au- 
thority, when die Ministers wished to carry in 
haste some arbitrary and unconstitutional mea- 
sure. The noWe earl had intimated, that prece- 
dents did perhaps exist ; if so, why were they 
libtproduced? Why had the noble secretary neg- 
lected Jim duty, in the face of his country, in 
vbt ascertaining whether his hasty and indecor- 
ous proceeding was or was not warranted? 
Under the present circumstances, such a neglect 
of established forms could not but be viewed 
with an eye of suspicion, more especially when 
the proceeding of the House on this very night 
was so contradictory : for the consideration of 
Orte message from the Throne, referring only to 
an individual, (the late Speaker), had been de- 
ferred % while, upon another, connected with 
tKe liberties of the whole people of the empire, 
dm House was required, not merely to vote an 
address, but imtanter to appoint a Committee, 
and to refer to if documents of the last impor- 
tance. (Hear f hear.] 

Earl Sftncer acquitted the noble Secretary of 
all intention to take the House by surprise : the 
notice of the message put an end to that point. 
The question now was only this— -whether on a 
subject of such magnitude, the reference of' the 
papers to the Committee should be postponed 
for two days ; and recollecting the measures to 
which the report of the former Committee had 
kd, he would say, that if many precedents had 
been adduced in favour of precipitation, he 
should have deprecated any obedience to them : 
no number of precedents could satisfy him that 
the House should renew, without the utmost 
caution and repugnance, a measure giving 
powers unknown to the Constitution, to indivi- 
duals who might abuse them. True it was, 
that the House nad not been taken by surprise ; 
but although previous notice of the message j 
had been given, that would not appear upon the 
journals : so that in after-times the proceeding 
of this night' might be quoted aB an authority, 
ttotmerely for voting an address, but for immedi- 
ately, and without inquiry, referring papers sent 
down with it-to a Committee of Secrecy. Might 
not such a precedent be employed on some dis- 
tant occasion for the most dangerous purposes ? 
(tibairi kmr*) The case might have been dif- 
ferent had the noble Secretary stated any pecu- 
liar uigehfy:. had he told tne fiou&e that an 
* insurrection btdzta out, or even that it was 
apple hcmded^MRidit have been proper to pro- 
ceed with all polSpSediapatch. On the contra- 
ry, MmisteriSad themiehres delayed for i o days, 
“and thee ififey called upon the House to make 
up for thdtitae they had lost, by the abandou-'| 
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meat of its acknowledged rules. If the message 
had merely referred to an individual, his lord- 
ship should have objected to such needless pre- 
cipitation } but when it respected the rights mid 
freedom of the whole nation, he could not but 
resist it to the utmost of his power. With re- 
gard to the composition of the late Committee, 
it was, in his opinion, unobjectionable. For all the 
noble lords who were members of it he had 
great regard, but for some he entertained a more 
particular respect. Their lordships would not 
be at a loss to understand that he alluded to 
those nohle lords with whom he was accustom- 
ed to act. He confessed, at the same time, that 
he could not see sufficient ground, so. far as his 
own knowledge went, for the measures which 
had resulted from the appointment of that Com- 
mittee ; but at the time die report was made, he 
considered himself bound to respect the autho- 
rity from which it proceeded. Circumstances, 
however, soon occurred, which excited greater 
doubts in lus mind than he had before enter- 
tained on the subject, as they threw, he thought, 
discredit on some of the statements of the 
report. All this was calculated to render him 
more unwilling to give his assent to any new 
measures of the same kind. He hoped, there- 
fore, that in the inquiry which was to be gone 
into, care would be taken that the facts- stated 
should be well ascertained, and that their lord- 
ships would not be satisfied with the mere de- 
claration of an opinion without strict investiga- 
tion. The measure now proposed was of much 
greater importance than that which they had 
already adopted. They were now asked to 
take away the most important privilege of the 
Constitution, not merely for a limited time, and 

a the sitting of Parliament, but for an ‘un- 
time, and whilst Parliament was not 
sitting. If there was a real necessity for the 
measure, let it be clearly shewn; otherwise their 
lordships should not agree to any restraint on 
the liberty of the subject. As to the present 
question, he objected to the precedent which the 
mode of proceeding proposed by the noble vis-, 
count would establish. 

The Marquis of Buckingham thought the pre« 
sent question had nothing to do with die inqui- 
ries wnich were to be die objects of thfe consi- 
deration of die Committee, and that it ought to 
rest entirely on its own .merits. Their lordships 
had not now to make up their minds as to the 
necessity of any pleasures, but tq decide whe- 
ther there should be a Committee or not. Suffi- 
cient notice had, in his opinion, been given; 
and what their lordships had now to consider 
was, whether a prim# facie case had been made 
out for any Committee at all. Now he must 
contend, that such a case Lad been fully made 
out by the report of the former Committee ; 
that afforded a sufficient ground for continuing 
precautionary proceedings. The first duty of 
Parliament, when such a communication as that 
which had been delivered was brought down 
from the Throne, was to take care that not a 
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moment should be lost in entering on an in- 
quiry. If no necessity existed for the measure 
now in force— if the state of' the country Was no 
longer what it had been proved to be, their lord- 
ships ought not to let a moment elapse before 
the Jaws which had been passed* were repealed 5 
but when the Ministers of the Crown stated that 
a necessity for the continuance of those mea- 
sures existed, it was the duty of the House to 
enter into an immediate inquiry on the subject. 

Lord Holland was not a little astonished at 
what had fallen from his noble friend. The 
noble viscount had expressed his regret' at hav- 
ing to bring down messages like that which had 
been just submitted to the House, though he 
contended for the necessity of’ the measures he 
proposed. That he should be anxious to for- 
ward his object without delay was what he 
could easily conceive; but he could not under- 
stand why other noble lords should shew an ex- 
traordinary impatience for foe continuance of 
measures which went to subvert that system of 
liberty which had been established and maintain- 
ed by our ancestors. It was true, the noble 
lord had given ten days* notice that he would 
bring down the message : he stated his inten- 
tion of reconstructing au the machinery of Com- 
mittees and Reports, and had clearly foretold 
what was to be the result of his operations ; but 
all tliis had nothing to do with the present mo- 
tion, which was a mere dry question of prece- 
dent. The noble lord, however, disdained to 
be bound by considerations of so dull a nature 
as mere matters of form. He (Lord H.) did not 
think so lightly of the subject. He could not 
carry his mind to that flight of Pindaric irregu- 
larity which the noble viscount appeared to 
have attained. Other noble lords, not Iso totally 
careless about precedents, had called for proof 
of their being none. It was singular enough 
that the onus frobandi should be expected from 
those who said there were no precedents, rather 
than from those who asserted that they did 
exist. But his noble friend had said, that 
a primd facie case was made out for the continu- 
ance of the measures proposed by Ministers. 
This reminded him of the transition from War 
to peace, (though that transition had now last- 
ed, if not so long as some wars, at least as long 
as many a peace,) being cited as a reason for 
the continued distress of the country. If the 
report of the last Committee was to be taken as 



at Norwich were the same persons who com- 
municated the intelligence to the Secret Com- 
mittee respecting the societies at Norwich, 
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which' \m aftel-ward* queMtORed dffwpd 

to he disproved. The noble fcidi onfopg. 
wtould admit this. (Henftord &immm wa* 
understood to express his dissent to 
foent of the noble baron). Be .should lib very 
glad if tlie noble viscount shewed that tiyti 
hdnd-biil did not proceed from the same .pm 
« sons in Norwich, whose communication tofo# 
Committee had been publicly, and, be 
say, officially contradicted. What had pmd4$, 
however, with respect to the late Report, would* 
he hoped, convince any Secret Committee then 
might henceforth be appointed, of the necessity 
of "investigating with the greatest strictness the 
validity of the evidence submitted to their cots* 
sidenmon. Their lordships remained without 
any information as to the persons who had beat; 
examined : and though it had been offered toK 
be proved at the bar, that statements in the Re* 
port of the Committee were incorrect, the evi-. 
dence so offered had not been accepted. Front 
these circumstances it was to be concluded that . 
the Report had not been the result ef a # fair in-' 
quiry; and that must be a very good* reason 
with plain men for saying, that such a Report 
could not be primd facie evidence of the neces- 
sity of continuing the Suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act. The Ministers had asserted that 

f reat danger to the Constitution existed ; they 
ad asked for extraordinary powers to enable 
them to avert that danger. Great and extraor- 
dinary powers had been granted, and they 
had possessed them for three months ; but in- , 
stead of having removed the danger; as they 
pretended they would, they asked for the con- 
tinuance of the same powers. This was a 
proof that the cure to which they had resorted" 
was not the proper remedy for the disease- Hi# 
noble friend, who observed that the question 
ought to rest on its own merits, and who 
thought the notice sufficient, had gone even 
farther in his contempt of precedents than the 
noble lord opposite. The notice, however, a# 
he had already stated, referred merely to thp ? 
bringing. down the message; and with respect 
to the motion for the Committee, it was suffi- 
cient to observe, that no understanding respect- 
ing it appeared on the journals. If he approv- 
ed of the measures that were now proposed, 
as much as from the bottom of his heart he de- 
tested them, still he should be anxious to shew-. t 
the most careful attention to the rules and 'orders 
of the House. ! On these grounds be should op- < 
pose the motion for appointing a Committee. 

The Marquis of Buckingham explained. Ha . 
had not said that the Report of the Committee y 
afforded a ground for continuing the suspension. , * 
of the Habeas Corpus Act, but for agreeing, to 
the proposed inquiry into the state of the coupr /V 
try. Ilis noble friend had greatly, misu&lipip,,. . 
stoodjris principles, if he supposed. him t *Q y ufc-', , 
different to the advantages or foe Con$tifofom 
as such an opinion would imply. ' ■ * 

The motion was then agreed to, without a ^ 
division. 
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. Lord Sidmwth said, it was not hit wish to 
give occasion for farther discussion ; but as their 
Crdships had agreed to refer the Aessage of the 
Prince Regent, and the papers which accompa- 
nied it, fo a Committee, it was now necessary 
to consider in what manner that Committee 
ought to be appointed! The usual mode in 
whjch former Secret Committees had been se- 
kctcd was* by ballot ; ' but that mode required 
the preparation of glasses, and the depositing of 
|«|%, which wQtyjfr occasion considerable delay, 
lie thought# {therefore, that immediate nomina- 
tion, would be ntore consistent witli the course 
which had teen taken. The noble earl did hot 
appear io be impressed with a very favourable 
opinion of ballots, though he* understood that he 
wa^ not perfe^rtly satisfied with the name it was 
thought advisable to propose as a substitute for 
the noble duke who had declined to sit on the 
renewed Committee. Of the propriety of that 
npmination it would be for the House to judge. 
-He should, as he, had before stated, move the re- 
appointment of the former Committee, with the 
gfiigle exception of that name.— His lordship con- 
tended by moving the names of the noble lords 
v WhO composed the former Committee, substitut- 
/fogjlie JBarl of Talbot for the Duke of Bedford, 




^ 5 Earl Grey did not dispute the noble lord’s in- 
IMmm** in that House, whether the Committee 
ij^ould be chosen by ballot or nomination ; but 
tfioug)i a, ballot required passes, lists, and va- 
' US' preparations, which would occasion a 
_.lay, ne did not consider that objectionable, 
ISThen it was proposed to continue the suspen- 
sion of the Habeas Corpus Act, it was the duty 
of the House to proceed with the greatest cau- 
tion, ,and every delav was therefore an advan- 
% The noble earl concluded by proposing 
^e/Earipf Rosslyn instead of the Earl of Tal- 
U&gs a substitute for the Duke of Bedford. 

, Lojxl mouth said a lew words in opposition 
totjhis motion. 

r Lord H oil find observed, that he had no ob- 
Jfettfoo, personal, or political, to the noble earl 
, whq haa been proposed by the noble viscount : 
bjit as it was understood that that noble earl 
vyas, going to Ireland, (asLord Lieutenant), he 
did not think hitp on that account the most 
.proper person that might be chosen. Ireland 
’’.was. the only part at the empire to which 
^misters had not thought it necessary to ex- 
v ;$nd the benefit of their precautionary mea- 
lies; and yhy a noble earl who was about 
.fO ^rpcecd to that pari: of the United King- 
cfom ^hould be appointed on this Commit- 
“ could not see, unless it was wished 
„ [ take a lesson as to the manner of 
Lmeasurcs of this sort before he pro- 

jocl recapitulated the pro- 
f been adopted on the ap- 
r Committee. It being 

tive Government that 

! jr fitter inquiry into the state 
the country, What medium for that inquiry 
« 0 dU : lPMmse proper thm the late Committee? j 
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If theif lordships had no reason to distrust that 
Committee^ if they 8tBl .thought .it worthy of 
their confidence, they would on such an occa* 
sion readily agree to a motion for its revival. 
On every consideration, he would maintain that 
the former Committee was the most proper that 
Coujd be appointed for die investigation. The 
reappointment of the whole of the members, 
without any alteration, -would have been pro- 
posed ; but a noble duke, from motives which he 
unquestionably felt to be of the most honourable 
nature, had declined to attend. He could see 
nothing solid in the ground on which the noble 
baron opposite had objected to the noble earl 
who had been proposed to supply the place of 
the noble duke. Any station in which the noble 
ear 1 might hereafter be placed could afford no 
reason for rejecting his services on this occa- 
sion. His going to Ireland, if such an event 
should take place, would not incapacitate him 
from being a member of the Committee. On 
the contrary, there were circumstances which 
seemed more particularly to point out that noble 
earl to their lordships’ choice. His having bet n 
Lord Lieutenant of a county in which distur- 
bances had occurred, and in the suppression of 
which he had conducted himself with the 
greatest propriety and ability, surely could not 
render him unfit for the inquiries to which the 
attention of the Committee was to be directed. 
He concluded by moving that the name of Lord 
Sidmouth be addled to the Committee (Lord Sxd- 
mouth having omitted his own name in reading 

the list.) 

Earl Grey saw no necessity for the new Com- 
mittee being of precisely tHe sanie number as 
the last. There was no magic in the number 
ll, and he should therefore withdraw his mo- 
tion for substituting Earl Rosslyn for Earl Tal- 
bot, and move that the name of his noble friend 
be added to the Committee. 

The Earl of Liverpool objected to this, as 
informal. As the Committee was to be revived, 
the number of members could not be altered. 

Lord Holland said, it would appear from the 
journals, that a morion had been made for in- 
creasing the number ; the reason of the altera- 
tion would therefore be recorded : it would ap- 
pear that the Committee of ll was reyived, but 
that the House had thought proper to add one 
to the number. • 

Earl Grey, to remove the difficulty made by 
the noble earl opposite, suggested, that as the 
Lord Chancellor wa£ much occupied with other 
important avocations, his noble friend should be 
substituted for the learned lord on the woolsack. 

The Lord Chancellor, on putting the question, 
said, “ the motion h, that me Lord Chancellor, 
on account of his numeronsayocations, shall, be 
excluded from the Committee j ought l to ac}d, 
that Lord Rosslyn, on account of ais avocations, 
shall be substituted for the Lord Chancellor ?” 
f ji laugh* J 

This .motion, wa* negatived, and the list as 
proposed by Ministers agreed to. 

Right of visiting Unisons.] Lord Holland 
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rose to & 11 the attention of the House to the — A. To be confined in sufch mquneris has 
correspondence which had passed between the been usual, and in such apartments asrlhtreheen 
Secretary of State for the Home Department, heretofore allotted to State Prise fhert;*' vw ( 4 ; ' 

and the magistrates of the county of Berks, re- Nowjhedid/iot mea$ w llnimad ag 
lative to the prisoners confined in consequence .the answers, though all pf them.wei^hannl^w 
of the suspension of die Habeas Corpus Act. to all of them it might be objeetedthifc ffi£y 
The acts which had passed in the beginning of Were unnecessary, for the Secretary ofStafcb haw 
this Session, had, in the first place, given the taken upon himself to give directions fat thfe 
noble Secretary of State the power of commit- management of prisons, and the trea&p£nt : $f 
ting any person charged with treason to prison, prisoners, where law or practice ought' ttr Copl- 
and detaining him there without trial; end, in sututethe rule; but where both law &gjtd • 
die second place, he was empowered to remove tice Were wanting the noble Secretary Of hiftUmf 
the persons . so committed from one prison to decided. He would paiticularly mention t&k 
another at his pleasure. Such powers required official instructions respecting books and jtejfcfcs 
to be vigilantly observed; and it was on this to be allowed to the prisoners as bothharsH toft 
ground he thought it his duty to bring under unjust. They had the authority of his tiftUe 
die consideration of their lordships a correspon- friend upon tne woolsack, that prisoners harfTa 
dence which had recently appeared in the pub- right to present petitions, if they were hohi Me 
lie prints. And here he must ask, whetlier it petitions ; (see page 416.) but how were w 
was noted be understood that the visiting nia- to draw them up, if they aid not know the 
1 «ristrates of a county ought to . perform their rections given to gaolers ifpon that subject i 
duties on their own responsibility, without' ap- But the first question, and the answer to itV'ty^s 
pealing to the Executive Government for in- the point to which he more especially wished 1 to 
fltruction on legal questions ? The noble Secre- call the attention of their lordships. ' The an- 
tary of State was no expounder of the law. To swer to that question said, that visiting, magis- 
impose restrictions on magistrates in visiting trates were not to visit State prisoners. 4 Now 
prisons did not belong to his office. The ma- there was a? a act, 31 Geo. Itl. ch. 46, directly 
gistrates of Berks had, however, addressed a set , in the face of this answer. The ^IhlSe to 
of queries to the noble viscount, which he had ' which he particularly alluded expressly qn- 
ansWered, and he must say that his answers joined u that justices of the peace shall, at ev6y 
were all improper ; and one of them appeared to general or quarter-sessions, appoint two or more 
him illegal and contrary to the provision of an visiting justices, who shall personally visit the 
existing statute. He should at present content common gaols, houses of correction, and petii- 
himself with reading the queries and the replies, tentiarV houses, at least three times in each quaV- 
with the Act of Parliament ( 3 1st of the King) ter of tne year; shall take cognizance of the treht- 
which applied to the question^ Here the noble ment ana condition ' of the prisoners, of the 
lord read the following documents ; state of the prisons, and of the edfr^uet bf the 

“ Q. May magistrates generally of the county gaolers ; and shall give redress "according to the 
of Berks visit the State Prisoners in common circumstances that come un4^ f their viewy 
with other prisoners, which they are privileged the visiting justices shall, tt’lVeiy qu4rter-s&- 
to do, and ask questions Mid enter into conver- sions, report their compliance and their obsefVa- 
sation with them ?— A. No, except upon spe- tions ; and that the chairman of the quarter- 
cial reasons being assigned, which must be sub- sessions call upon them for such report.” Here 
rnitted to and judged of by the Secretary of the law was express, and nor only gave 'pef- 
State. mission, but rendered it imperative upon magfo* 

Q. If State Prisoners may have a copy of trates to visit the prisoners. There was ho 
official directions to gaolers ?— A. No. exception as to State prisoners s it was a general 

Q. If they may have free use of pen, ink, and imperative appointment, that they shal^v tsit die 
paper, under certain restrictions, as ordered by gaols, and inquire, into the state of the prisoners, 
the official directions-?—^. Fide official direc- There was another section in the same act which 
tions, which must be strictly observed. was not imperative* but which said that all ma- 

Q. If they may read the public London or gistrates might enter into gaols, and Examine into 
provincial newspapers, under certain restric- die treatment of the prisoners ; and if they saw 
tions?— A. No. any abuse, they should report it to the next quir- 

Q. If they may have books, to read from cir-» ter-sessions : and upon such report being made, 
culating libraries ?-r-A. Such 4 books as are ap- it should be taken into immediate consioeration, 
proveaof by the visiting magistrate. and no abuse so reported should be allowed 

Q. If they may have wine, or strong beer, or any longer to continue. The noble Secretary 
ale, in limited quantities, at their, own. expense, had improved upon the Act of Parliament allied' 
or that of Government?— A. What quantity is upon his own authority prohibited magistrates 
desired. . from visiting ceitaiq pnaotfers. Tne dower 

Q. If through the day they be confined iW thus arrogated he thought most ulegsfl am most 
solitary cells, and at night in better apartments, unconstitutional. The noble dphe 

if such can be procured by magistratesfor them ? by his fiat what the Legislature had rot done* 
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and what he (Lord H.J believed they would not 
do. The two first clauses of the Declaration 
of Rights— the second was, to effect, the same 
With the first— -were, that the laws of the land 
shall ptrt be dispensed With ; so anxioUs were 
those enlightened men at the Revolution to pre- 
serve the laws essential to the due administra-, 
don of justice. If the noble Secretary had 
found the laws insufficient, he ought to have 
manfully come down, to Parliament, and called 
for an alteration ; but instead of that, the noble 
Secretary thought proper to give his own au- 
thority, and to direct magistrates to act upon 
hnopirdon ; but, be it observed, upon their own 
peril. The oeMe Secretary, without taking 
upon himself any danger, had told them that 
they might do certain things.— The noble lord 
cftndudftd with moving, M That copies of all ' 
the cammunicarions regarding Reading gaol, 
between the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, and the magistrates of Reading, 
Berkshire, be laid upon the table.” 

Lord Sidmauth said, he understood the noble 
lord to charge him with having assumed 
to himself an unconstitutional power, and 
having exercised unnecessary harshness in 
the discharge of his official duties. He had 
sCver acted from his own bare opinion; 
he, had always taken the best advice. The 
answers were not his, but those of the law- 
effibers of the Crown. He knew that he was 
responsible for the opinion ; he mentioned it, 
not from a desire of throwing the responsibility 
off himself, but to shew that he had acted with 
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General at the time, and no greater* iardmess 
was exercised, than in every instance of a long 
period during which the Habeas Corpus was 
formerly suspended— he meant from 1793. He 
did not think it light to lay claim to greater hu- 
manity than his predecessors. With respect to 
the particular case before their lordships, the 
magistrates of Berkshire put certain queries ; and 
received sj>ecific answers. The noble lord could 
only say, that he had seen a paper in which those 
queries and answers were stated. He would 
put it to their lordships, whether, upon this 
primd faett case, they could so far impute blame 
to him as to order the production of anry docu- 
ments ? He had shewn no harshness in the 
exerdse of his duties ; he had followed the ex- 
ample of his predecessors. He must, therefore, 
resist the motion of .the noble lord. Nothing 
was more necessary for discharging the arduous 
and important duties of his situation than that 
he should possess the confidence of their lord- 
ships. If they agreed to the motion, it would 
have the appearance of blaming and censuring 
him as having been harsh and arbitrary in the 
exercise of his office. He should bow to the 
decision of their lordships, but he trusted that 
if they did not think that blame attached to his 
conduct, they would not hold out to the country 
that his proceedings were so suspicious as to 
justify inquiry. 

Earl Grey observed, that he was not prepared 
to speak upon this question, yet he must speak in 
consequence of what had been said by the noble 
Secretary. A more mitigated answer could have 
I been given to all the questions. With respect 
to papers and books, there seemed to have been 
a very unnecessary degree of rigour and severity 
exercised. But whether the noble lord had ex- 
ceeded his powers, the Act of Parliament was 
express and decisive. One clause was explicit, 
actually compelling magistrates to visit prisoners. 
Another was equally explicit, empowering them 
to visit. He had felt very curious to hear the 
noble Secretary’s answer to this point. The act 
had appeared to him clear and distinct ; and un- 
less the noble lord could cite some subsequent 
statutes in his favor, his conduct was in direct 
contravention of a public law made to pro- 
tect prisoners from undue harshness and injus- 
tice. What answer then did the noble lord 
give ? His answer did not a little surprise him. 
Usage was appealed to. Judges in the King*!* 
Bench had decided to his purpose. It could 
not be denied, that Lords Holt and Raymond, 
were eminent and distinguished judges: but 
the decisions referred to were not m point. 
They regarded quite a different principle. 
The noble lord ought to have shewn that 

S they had prevented magistrates from visiting 
ols : but even then the authority would not 
ve applied, because they lived prior to the 
Si St George III. Since that period nothing 
was started to have been enacted to steer the st*. 
tute. If any usage could be shewn against it. 
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snape orougnt torward to justify ms Jomsrop's ine nan ot Liverpool conaidwea we fpppx 
conduct : but prerogative had been appealed to as view of the act of pie sist of J the King to- be 
above acts of Parliament. This was a new and very different from that which had fatal 1§fem 
extraordinary doctrine. The marker, too, in of it by noble lords opposite. 
which thenoble lord hadavailed himselfof this ar- qretary of State had said, that fan had acted 
gument deserved attentions gaols were the King’s conformably to practice; but that the regufa* 
gaols, and, therefore, State-prisoners were sub- tions he had prescribed were more lenient tjujfl 
ject to the arbitrary regulations of tlie Secretary on former occasions. The noble earl would pot 
of State ! If this argument applied to one gaol, enter into arguments at that time concerning the 
it applied to all gaols ; if to one prisoner, to all regulations, whether right or wrong; but fai' 
prisoners. All gaols were the King’s, and all could' see no ground of doubt, that from ltd! Ip 
prisoners were the King’s. How was it possible the present period, State-prisoners had fajta 
to make any distinction ? The prerogative must subject to regulations in the manner now adop* 
be equally applicable to all. It could not be ted. Tliere was, therefore, the experience 
pretended that the Legislature had passed a law 26 years in favour of what had been done? .fJjjM* 
of this kind, and excepted State-prisoners, ring that time, unfortunately, ‘fawing to premji^ 
State-prisoners were rather objects of peculiar pro- circumstances, the Habeas Corpus Act had fatal 
tection ; and an act would be found with an excep- repeatedly suspended, and many ifi<£ridmls.h^d 
tion in their favour. Hedidnotknowwhetherthere been indicted and tried for the crime of high 
was abuse in this case, but they were told that treason. He thought that, during jhat period* 
the Secretary of State had done what on the face there were the best legal authorities *!* fefouy of 
of it appeared to be in contravention of an Act the conduct pursued : but, Still, before thfe act 
of Parliament. If the noble Secretary did not of the s 1st of the King passed, there weft other 
give something better than the opinion of the acts existing which regulated the conduct of 


give something better than the opinion ot the acts existing which regulated the conduct of 
law-officers of the Crown, he would put it to justices of the peace with respect to gaojftw He 
their lordships whether prerogative could be a must maintain that it never was cohterapk* 
valid defence for violating an act of Parliament ? ted by those who introduced that act, thbse 
The question was, whether the prerogative gave who passed it, or those who read it, that it W U4 
such a right. But the noble lord here again intended to interfere with particular regulations 
precluded inquiry by urging that a presumption respecting State-prisoners. Ail authority of Jaw 
of blame would arise, if an order for the produc- and Parliament was contrary to such an inter* 
tion of the papers in question stood upon their pretation. , ( -p“ 

journals ; and he claimed a degree of confidence The Earl of Rosslyn said, he did 


from their lordships, as necessary for discharging to enter much into legal arguments \ but pe 
his duties with satisfaction to himself and benefit thought it his duty to look at the provisions 
to the country. He, on the contrary, contended, of the act itself. In this he wad borne on i fay 
that a constitutional jealousy that would not the noble Secretary of State, who, on a former 
sleep was not only wholesome but necessary, occasion, had observed, that it was not the ratal* 
The motion went merely to inquire into an ap- ing of the movers and supporters of an act that' 
parent contravention or an act of Parliament, ought to be considered: but that they were to ex* 
The fair inference from such a chaige, primd amine what the law really enacted. Looking at 
facie i according to the noble Secretary’s expres- the act, on that principle, he could find jipOe of 
sion, was, that their lordships could not dismiss the exceptions with respect to State-prisoners. It 
it without farther inquiry. If the noble Secre- gave the magistrates certain powers as to alt coin* 
tary should be found to have acted conformably fined in prisons. To take away any of the pri* 
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to his powers, he would stand acquitted and vilegca of the magistrates would, in his view, be 
absolved, and the sentence of their lordships against the law. If the noble lord cOtddsheW 
would relieve him from blame : but because an him that any case on the subject had ever beefy 
inquiry implied that the noble Secretary might brought fairly into discussion by a judicial pto- 
have acted illegally, they could not enter into an ceedmg, and had been decided according ;t0 MS 
inquiry ! This was a proposition, he trusted, opinions, he might yield to hift arguments and 
which their lordships would never admit. All construction ; but it did not appear that anjjf 
they wanted was information. The noble Se- such case could be adduced: ho precedent, it 


‘the pi* 
view, be 


their duty, refrain from calling upon him for his and if a new statute was necessary, W 
justification.' He felt now more anxious than enacted: at all events, there should be i , 
ever for an inquiry, in consequence of the plea to proceedings of which the authors wefe 
set up by the noble lord. He most earnestly safe that they welt supported by the 
hoped that theif lordships would investigate knd. ; v, . 

the law and practice upon this point, and hence The Lord Chaneeibr ftlt it 'necessity be pns 
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fast the btintendedto'make nirpared to tt^dare \h£t magistrates should no 

wb&tbes ame protest chichi he hadnKdeona longer have the power^f inspecting theKing^ 
late legal question in that HduseM-he meant} that gaols, he hoped that his motion would be: Agreed 
he fnuit begnot to be concluded or bound by to. He should propose Monday next as the 
apy opinion which he gave as a member of that day of adjournment* 

House, beyond, that' night* (See page 1047*) Lord Holland rose to state that he ind ifeidj 
The pbm reason fct such a protest was this— to support the motion of the hbble earl, and on 
thg$ as that House was the dernier resort of all the grounds which he had assigned| He cOuld 
questionSof law, it was important that the ulti- not but observe,, that the hoole and learned lord 
mate decision should sot be prejudiced by any on the woolsack took particular pains th ex* 
obiter dictum on an accidental motion* It was plain atoay the effect df any sentence which 
the fees necessary that he $nould interfere with he uttered that could be construed in favour 
any opinion, because there was a regular remedy of’ the liberty of the pebple. When, he had 
for any abuse of the existing law. If the gaoler to speak on such subjects, hewas always 
dy wrong, be .might oe proceeded against by most anxious in begging not to be concluded 
action* He aid not mean to say that the liberty by what he sakl, as if & feared that any 'dpi* 
of the . subject was not. a question deserving the mon should fall from him too favourable to 
gravest discussion of the House : but ne should the cause of the public. (Hear, bear*) HOwever, 
wish, whenever so important a subject was tpe main point now bef ore the House was, Whether 
to be agitated, that due notice should be the noble Secretary was justified in suspending die 
given. At present he was taken somewhat by right hitherto possessed by magistrates., of in* 
surprise. and therefore was not prepared iyitn specting all the gaols of the kingdom. The 
such authorities as he should have collected, had noble lord had admitted that justices were 
hentxpected to be called upon for them. As it enabled, under the act, to visit < the gaols, j 
he.must say that it would be much better but he seemed to contend that it was a part of 
to intipduce a bill, to declare formally the law the King's prerogative to keep theift out pf the 
on this subject. One thing he could state, gaols. He had Called the gaols the King’s 
which t bore strongly on the present question ; gaols, and seemed to consider them exclusively 
and this was, that, in point oflaw, every gaol in under the jurisdiction of his Ministers; but the 
thy kingdom Was the King’s, and therefore under same language might be held of the army, the 
the Royal control. He could say that, in 1793 navy, the courts of justice, and of many other 
aqd 1 794f.it was never thought for a moment branches of the executive. It was in common 
that- the King’s Counsel or the Secretary of State language the King’s army, the King’s court, the 
had not the power of giving advice as to the re- King’s navy; but no one ever contended that 
gufetoon of prisoners : he was perfectly sure that on that account these branches of public service 
regulations and directions were issued from day were exempt from the ordinary operation of 
to ffey. • He was ready to admit that no right the laws. The reasons applied by the Secrc- 
of'the subject should be taken away, except on tary of State for exemption from the provisions 
the mpst mature deliberation, and after a perfect of this act went equally to sweep away the au- 
cqovictipn of its necessity : and, in the present thority of ajl Acts of Parliament. In other 
case, if he had not beep taken by surprise, he cases, indeed, the noble lord had been ready 
wdulq nave gone into the fullest consideration- enough to allow the magistrates a power of ex. 
of the question ; as it was, he must say that the pounding Acts of Parliament, but the moment 
prerogative (rftheCrownourfit not, any more than this power might interfere with the exercise of 
theKcrty pf the people, tone taken away with- his own authority, he had contended that they 
out/tpe most attentive investigation. For these ought not to be allowed to exercise it. It was 
reasppSf although he attached the highest im- no argument to say that the act was an upreat- 
porunce.tt) the treatment of prisoners, he must sonable act: it stood as the law. of the land, 

and as such could not be departed from. 1 He, 
therefore, called on the House to inquire into 
this matter, or at least to pause before they 
denied all inquiry. When a pretence had been 
set up for the suspension of our moftt valuable 
rights, it more than ever became the Legislature 
to inquiit into the exercise of these new autho- 
rities ; and not a word had been said to lessen 
the force of the act, or the clause of it which 
he . first read to their lordships. He could 
not allow that the practice pursued since 1791 
furnished any reason for what had now been 
done. The point he wished to brihg before 
their lordships was, not whether the business 
was warranted by precedent, dr even whether 
it as legal, but whether, in the very teeth of 
ah Act of Parliament, it was competent to the 


eqecc m uie present motion, on tne ground that 
the evil sought to be remedied should be made 
ihpsubjectofa particular bill, and should not 
be Concluded by a mere motion in that House. 
mA Spencer conceived the main point to be, 
magistrates should be deprived of that 
pawer .of.visiting prisons which .the law Jiad 
jntfeo given to them* The noble ana learned 
lom yrojm periiap* recover from that surprise 
which, i£.preserit professed if the question 
werpadfeupiri to^Sther day ; he would then 
, tonewkratiqji which he 

5 -w — W *° nwssaryfor a right 
depdbnpf satipjpoitant a point : with this view, 
he .thought the question 
ogvtf momfpt, he should move to 

it; and unless tbe fiouse were at once 
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Secretary of StofcMOteUi the magistrate# that 
they were not to visit the jsaols withal &eir 
jarwdiction. , The. noble lord theo discbinled 
toy intention of taking the House by surprise* 
and alleged that he had given repeated nouoeaof 
this discussion. ' 

like question that the debate should be ad- 
journed to Monday, next was then put and ne* 
gativedt as was the original question. 

Adjourned till Thursday. 


. PkOT&ST. 

Dissentient, . Die Martis, 3° Junij* 

1st Because it was acknowledged in debate, 
that in the correspondence moved for, his Ma- 
jesty’s Secretary of State refused befcnission to 
certain Justices of the Peace for the County of 
Berks (See printed queries and ansWprs,) to 
•visit the State Prisoners confined in the Gaol of 
Reading , to ask questions of the*n> or tO enter into 
conversation with them; and it is expressly 
enacted in the fifth Section of an Act of | 
the 3l8t of' the present King, ihtituled, ‘ An Act 
for the better regulating of County Gaols and 
other places of confinement,’ k< that certain 
Justice* of the Peace appointed by the General 
or Quarter Sessions shall, either together or 
Singly, personally visit and inspect both the 
common Gaols and other the houses of correc- 
tion or other places of confinement, at least 
three times in each quarter of the year, and 
oftener if occasion shall require, and shall exa- 
mine into the state of the buildings, and the 
behaviour and conduct of the respective officers, 
and thfc treatment and condition of the prisoners ; 
and further inore shall at any General or Quarter 
Sessions make a Report in writing of the state 
and condition of the same, and of allabuses which 
fnay occur to their observation ; and the chair- 
man of the said Sessions is hereby required to 
call upon the said visitors for such Report it is 
moreover in the same section expressly declared, 
that “ it shall be lawful for every Justice of the 
Peace for Such County, Riding, or Division, of 
his own accdrdv and without being appointed a 
Visitor* to enter into and examine the same at 
such time or times, add as often as he shall 
think fit, and if he shall discover ahy abuses 
therein, he is required to report theiri in writing 
at the hext General or Quarter Sessions of the 
Peace.” 

We could n'Ot reconcile it to our duty to re*- 
ject all further inquiry into the violation of a 
statute neither obsolete nor ambiguous, and when 
we adverted to the quarter from whence such 
disobedience to the law had originated, we 
deemed ourselves called upon to protect one of 
the most essential rights of the people, vindi- 
cated at the* Revolution of leas, and asserted in 
the Act of the 1st of William and Mary, namely, I 

1 . That the pretended power of suspending | 
laws, or the execution of jaws, by regal author 
) ity, without consent of Parliament, is illegal. 

* — 2 . That the pretended power of dispensing 


with the laws* or the 

gal authority* as k hath fejfef- 

cued of late* is iHegatJ* -•’ ■ ' - O'-ap Vi 

; 9dfy» - Because theodfcuineot afgedrih 
that the prerogative of the Crown oxmm'ttr 
the regulation of all hit Mtfestt’a gaols, 
that consequently no Act of tdrimman itm 
to them can, without reciting the pfevfou* i 
sent of the Crown, be imperative agafottdkf 
mandates of a Secretary or Stale, appear* to m 
unfounded in principle, inconduriveld kgfip 
plication, and highly dangerous m ks Otfisei* 
quences. - \ sr* 

A prerogative, however undisputed? cSfifertg 
we presume, counteract the force of an ACt Ot ' 
Parliament* sanctioned by the three branches^ 
the Legislature, and consequently consehtetfto J 
by the Crown* * “/>• 

The Justices authorised by the Slat of the r 
King to visit the coramoh Gaols of theirrespec* 
tive bounties, do not, by complying wHJvthe. ‘ 
alter any regulations made by hit- Majesty * 
act under his commission ; they are removable 
at his will, and they are permitted, and iri fome 
cases required, to enforce the teguiagfons fof 
gaols, issuing either from the Crown in ; Virw 
tue of its prerogative, or from any other jkHN£)T 
authority-. The provisions, thcrefbre, df diC 
3 1 st of the Kirig, cannot interfere with thb prb*; 
rogadve of the Crown, to whatever extent tMt 
prerogative may be supposed to exist. - ' 

If the claim of unlimited prerogative is' to b$ 
set up in all Institutions, which, in the language ‘ 
of the law, belong to the King* and if the hws 
of the land, after passing the two Housesof 
ment, and receiving the Royal assent* 1 hate ikr 
power to limit that prerogative* theh in all thhfet - 
relating to the army, the navy,- and theCdUro/ 
of Justice, the dispensing power, which buf ’ 
cestors struggled to extinguish, is revived, and 
the securities devised for our property, our & ' 
berties, and our lives, by the wisdom of Parljat 
ment, exist only at the mercy of the advisers of 
the Crown— a system which would subsdfcike ' 
arbitrary 'will for positive law, convert Phtfiri* * 
ment itself into an useless appendage of a CctirV ! 
and our free Constitution into an absolute Gtk r 
vemment dependent on the Caprice of a Mbfiarih ’ 
and his Advisers. '* ** 1 

sdly. Because the law does not enact, dot 
does reason require any difference of treatment 
between State-prisoners and othCi*' -prisoners 
committed to a Common G&oil and sh&dd the 
exigencies of the State require suchdiflference to 
be made, the Secretary of State has it in his ; 
power to commit in the first instance, or after- , 
wards to convey such prisoners to fortrwses and . 5 
other places of confinement more immediately^ 
under the direction ofthe advisers of the -Croyriv^. 
and not, as we apprehend, included in the ;|m.* 5 
visions of the slat of the King. # ; 

4thiy. Because no practice pevioMWw" 

S tring of the Act, and none subseqfietf r 
any such were pretended^ can' jirary*]kfiV‘ * 
Majesty’s Secretary of State in depaitfog : *®tr ‘ 
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tfUktlf from its spirit and its fetter, a* to pre. it was not mual totranaict any public (himmu, tfot 
vent theMagistraies fromtxeeutiog duties plainly circamstswce shook! be taken into cooBidermon 
avowed, and from exerting powers without any in making these arrangements. The lord 
merve or exception COUtengd upon them by an then moved that the' House at its rising should 
Act or Faruiuaent# clear in its construction and adjourn till Thursday, which was agreed to. 
consistent in its provisions t and when this branch The dropt notices and orders were then fixed 

Of the Legislature has. so recently been called for future days. 

r i to concur m the temporary suspension of Police Report.) Mr. Bennet rose and said, 
most valuable Jaws of the land, we felt it he held in his hand a Report of the Committee 
55?!? bounden f duty to watch appointed to inquire into the Police of the Me- 

tropolis. He had seen with surprise that it was 
published in a Sunday newspaper/ ( The Ob- 


over the statutes which are still permitted to 
exist, and to enforce an obedience to the re- 

r ' ling law* in those who are entrusted with 
execution of them, and already invested 
with powers so extraordinary and so liable to 
abuse. 

ROSSLYN. 
LAUDERDALE. 
MONTFORT^ 

VASSALL HOLLAND 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Tuesday, June 3 . 

At half past three o’clock the Deputy Usher 
of the Black Rod appeared at the bar, and 
jttmipanded the attendance of the Commons 
in the House of Peers, to hear the Royal con\- 
tniaskm read regarding the confirmation of the 
choice of the Speaker. 

The House went, and being returned, Mr. 
Speaker reported, that the Lords who were au- 
thorized, by commission, to communicate the 
Royal pleasure, had expressed the approbation 
of bis Royal Highness the Prince Regent, acting 
in the name ana on the behalf of his Majesty, of 
the choice which the House had made of a Speak- 
er* The right hon.gentleman said, he would again 

grateful sense that h/entertuned o^he distinction 
that had been conferred upon him, and. the con. 
fidenee reposed in him. He was sensible how 
unworthy he was of that high honour, and how 
much he should require their assistance, in 
executing the arduous duties which he should 
have to discharge j but he was confident that, 
as long a# he exerted his humble endea- 
vours to the utmost of his power in their 
service, an appeal to their indulgence, would 
never be made in vain. (Hear.) He would im- 
plore them to support hull in maintaining the 
sights and privileges of Parliament, which were 

valuable to the welfare and security of the 
people, as they were necessary to the existence, 
the dignity, and the efficiency of the House. 
(Htatybear.) It would be his anxious care, as 
it wm hit duty, to enforce the orders of the 
Hour, m'&e surest safeguard of these rights, 
and the. best mem of preserving them. He 
had now to sqgggtfe tpat, as there were several 
dropt orders tnd wmcts, owing to the late in- 
tmuptioft^ Ruble business, it would be con- 
venient now to fig .the dam for their discussion. 

that as to-«nar»1 


a 

server) although none of the members had yet 
received a copy of it through the regular chan- 
nel by which such proceedings were communi- 
cated. Hu was entirely unacquainted with the 
manner in which it had’ been obtained; and he 
mentioned the fact, not for the purpose of ma- 
king any formal complaint of its publication, but 
for stating, that those who enjoyed the confi- 
dence of the House, and whose business it was 
to circulate copies of its printed reports among 
its members, had not on this occasion performed 
their duty. 

Extents in Aid.] Mr. J?. Davis presented 

trad- 


a petition of certain merchants, bankers, 
ers, and others, inhabitants of the city of 
Bristol, against Extents in Aid, which, after a 
few words from Mr. Protheroe, in support of its 
prayer, was ordered to lie on the table. 

Habeas Corpus.-— London Common Coun- 
cil Petition.] The Sheriffs of London ap- 
peared at the bar, and presented a petition passed 
at a meeting of the Common Council against 
the farther suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
Act. The petition was read, and, on the mo- 
tion of Sir W. Curtis, was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Law of Treason.] Mr.' Cunwen said, he 
rose to move for a paper of great importance at 
the present time. It related to the due and pure 
administration of the justice of the country, and 
involved a question of the most serious interest. 
It might be said at all times, that subjects of 
this kind demanded the utmost vigilance and 
jealousy of Parliament, but more especially at 
the present period, when our liberties were sus- 
pended, ana our Constitution was in abeyance. 
The case, to which he referred regarded the law 
of treason as applicable to the prisoners in the 
Tower, whose tnal would shortly come on. (See 
the note, p. 1280.) This law, in order to protect 
the subject, required that persons accused of die 
crime ofhigh treasonshould be furnished with the 
names and designation of all the witnesses who 
were to be brought forward by the prosecu- 
tion against them, ten days before their trial 
took place. It appeared in the present instance 
that taisibnn had been complied within a manner 
that would defeat the object which the law had 
in view* It was known, that on. the evidence 
of 41 witnesses the bill was found against the 
prisoners ; and a list of no less than *40 wit- 
nesses bad been served upon them as prepared 


roVHthe King's birth-day} was a day on which | to appear at their trial. He was old enough to 
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remember, that in msi an attempt wee made 
in Pfirh'amem to destroy this salutary privilege 
of having a list of the witnesses, as regarded 
the persons then accused of high treason, and 
that it excited much discussion in the House. He , 
recollected that, on that occasion, that eminent ; 
statesman, Mr.Fpx, who always lent the exertion | 
of his great talents in defence of the rights and 
liberties of his country, contended strenuously 
against this violation of the law. 

Lord Cqtlereagh here rose to suggest, that 
the hon. gentleman was travelling out of the 
question by introducing extraneous subjects. 
(Order, order.) 

Mr. Cur-wen proceeded. He conceived him- 
self perfectly in order, and could not, see the 
propriety of the noble lord's interruption. Mr. 
Pitt at that time had endeavoured to shew, that 
it was not necessary to serve the prisoners with 
a list of witnesses ; and he (Mr. C.) who had 
then a seat in the House, had stood up and con- 
tended for the privilege. It was theft under- 
stood to be the law, that prisoners in this situation 
could npt be refused thi6 right, but it might be 
rendered nugatory by the mode in which it was 
granted. Ifin a list of 240 witnesses, there* were 
199 more than necessary, as would appear to be j 
the case in this instance, of what use was it that 
any list at all should be supplied, except for dis- 
tracting the prisoners ? Was the letter of the 
law to be kept, while its spirit was neglected ? 
Then why not repeal the law at once ? It was 
surely better that every tiling should be open 
and fair, than that the subject should be mocked 
with the semblance of a right that no longer ex- 
isted in reality. ( Hear .J The treason might 
arise out of the measures of the Ministry ; and 
where was the safeguard of the subject, if the law 
was thus to be defeated by die mode in which the 
public prosecutor brought on its administration ? 
He was entitled to shew some jealousy on this 
head, when he considered that Government were 
endeavouring to create a belief in plots and con- 
spiracies which the country universally disclaim- 
ed. ( Hear, hear.) He would ask, were 240 
witnesses necessary to give evidence against the 
unfortunate persons now charged with State 
offences ; or was not the number multiplied be- 
yond what was requisite for obtaining the ends 
of justice, to prevent the prisoners from know- 
ing who would really appear against them ? He 
accused Ministers of knowing this circumstance, 
but he did not deny that it admitted of explana- 
tion. If* they were not aware of it, he trusted 
they would thank him for the information, ai id 
take steps to remedy the evil, a* there was yet 
sufficient time. Adverting to the notice which 
had been given of a Message oft the state of the 
country, and the appointment of a committee, 
he expressed a hope that no Report would be 
made to the House On plots and conspiracies, 
till after the trial of those prisoners, a a any such. 
Report might excite alarm, and prejudice the 
minds of tne jury. (Hear.) He concluded by 
moving, « that time be laid before tins House, 


'IwtfTmitii!' ti«* 

copiei of tie fins of maennieNcttM i tiePri- 
sobers in the Tower, now under srraigntt 
for high treason.” (JHear, hea^:) ' 

The Attorney* Genera! said, that the lilt 
I nftceeprUy extensive, becaese fe Wtf 
on the public prosecutor, m carta of high tnrt* 
son, to State the name and destgwttkft* mrfr 
witness that could be called to give evidence Oft 
every feet jhat it might be requisite for the ends 
of justice to establish at the trial. In other cart* 
either civil or criminal, as was known so ’ei&f 
person acquainted with the forms of legal prtk 
ceedings, witnesses might be called to 
to any feet, the effect of whose tesrtfeaflfcb 
could not be known till the cause came to bt 
heard. Here it was not necessary to give pt& 
vious notice ; but the law was different in changes 
of treason. jA list of all the witnesses to be ex- 
amined muw previously be given, and so wit* 
ness whose name and designation were not pre- 
viously given could be heard. The prosecutor 
should, therefore, have credit for not inserting 
die name of any witness, whose evidence might 
not contingently be useful and necessary. He 
trusted that he should be believed when he said, 
that those who had the conduct of the trial had 
no wish but to promote the ends of justice, and 
that they had not swelled the hst of witnesses 
I for any purpose of perplexing die prisoners. 
(Hear, hear, hear.) They were actuated solely 
by the desire of arming themselves with all 
die testimony that they thought necessary for 
establishing tne facts of the indictment, and had 
not named one human being whom they might 
not feel it their duty to call, and whose evi- 
dence might not turn out to be of the greartst 
importance in the result of the trial. (Hears 
hear.) When he said this, he did not mean to 
insinuate, much less to assert, that evefry indi- 
vidual mentioned in the list would be exftned; 
but it was impossible for him, or any one, to 
say beforehand who should or who should not 
be called. Particular facts in a long tram 6f 
transactions might be siibstainiated by particular 
testimony, whtdi separately would be of oft 
moment, but which taken in connection might 
be very important. (Hear, hear.) If in add* a 
case they aid not arm themselves with die nfcatift 
of proving such facts, they would be gmhy nf a 
great dereliction of duty. It was certainly id 
such a Case no abuse of the law to state in the 
persons who might by possibility give necessary 
evidence. — The hon. and learned gentleman de- 
precated discussions like the present, which 
might prejudice the ends of justice^ and codd 
he productive of no possible benefit. (Hear.) . 
The minds of the jury might be so afjected by. 
them as to prevent them from executing their 
doty with that impartiality which was expected* 
He therefore opposed the motion of the hoft. 
gentleman as penectly uncalled for. 

* , Mr. Curwen said, nom the expfenatiftt'gpftkt 
by the hon. and learned gendeman, hftteteld 
not press his* motion, though he Waft srtfoS&ti 
dxat m making it he had done his duty, atid pfo- 
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Jtoted so me good.-*-The motion wasihen With 
drawn. 

• Usury Laws.] Mr. Sergeant Onslow pre- 
tested a petition of certain inhabitants of Bel* 
fast, praying that the House, would take into its 
consideration the propriety of removing all re- 
strictions on the interest of money.— Ordered to 
lie on the table. 

New Whit for Oxford.] Sir William Scott 
moved* that the Speaker should issue his war- 
rant to the Clerk of the Crown to make out a 
new writ for the return of a member to serve 
in the present Parliament for the University of 
Oxford* in the room of the right hon. Charles 
Abbot* the late Speaker* who had been called 
up to the other House by the tide of Baron Col- 
chester^— Ordered. 

New Writ for London.] Sir William 
Garth* after a slight allusion to the continued 
indisposition of one of his respected colleagues, 
moved for a new writior the return of a mem- 
ber to nerve as a representative of the city of 
London* in die room of Harvey Combe, Esq. 
who had accepted the Chiltern Hundreds. — Or- 
dered. 

' State of the Country.] Lord Castlercagh 
Appeared at the bar with a Message from the 
Prince Regent, relative to the state of the coun- 
try, similar to the one presented to the House 
of Lords, for which see page 1276. — The noble 
lord then moved that this Message should be 
taken into consideration on Thursday next. — 
Ordered. 

■ The late Speaker.] Lord Castlereagh 
then brought up a Message from the Prince 
Regent respecting the late Speaker, similar to 
die one presented to die Lords, see page 1276. 
-~Hi« lordship gave notice, that he should 
on Thursday move a vote of thanks to the late 
Speaker. 

The Chancellor 0/ the Exchequer gave notice, 
" that he should move the consideration of the 
Message on the same day. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn expressed his astonishment 
at the mode of proceeding adopted by the advi~ 
eerS of the Crowti on this occasion. Nobody 
Would concur more willingly than himself, in a 
vote of thanks to Lord Colchester, because it ap- 
peared to him to be a just and necessary pro- 
ceeding ; but why did the Crown interfere to. 
prevent the House from going farther, and from 
"’Originating eveiy other reward that was due 
* to nis acknowledged merits? His services had 
been performed in that House, and from that 
’House* therefore* ought their recompense to 
proceed. {Hear, hear.) The only similar case 
Was that of Mr. Speaker Onslow* and in that 
case die proceeding was initiated by an address 
fn)m the House*# the Throne.^ This was not a 
mere qocstfoaUljon a point of form ; it was not 
a matter of ttduference that persons sitting in 
that chair should be accustomed to look to the 
Crown for the reward of their exertions in it. 
(Cries of hear.) Strictly speaking, the Crown 
could know nothing of what passed in that 
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House, nor be able to appreciate the ments of 
the Speaker in the discharge of the duties of the 
, chair. Had the Message been preceded by an 
address, every objection would have been pre- 
cluded ; but the services in question were of 
that nature which, for peculiar reasons* ought in 
the first instance to be folly recognized and ap- 
preciated by the House. 
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stand between the liberality of theTHouse and 
the individual in question ; but that right non. 
person having been raised to the distinguished 
dignity of the peerage* the purport of the Mes- 
sage ought to be understood as inviting the 
House to make a provision in consideration of 
the title, and not of his services as Speaker. 
{Cries of no, no.) , ' 

Mr. Ponsonby professed himself quite astonish- 
ed at the explanation offered by the noble lord. 
How he could say on his legs in that House* 
that the proposed reward was not; in conse- 
quence of the late Speaker's services, or how, 
being in what was vulgarly called a scrape, lit 
could endeavour so to get out of it, was to him a 
most surprising incident. The very words oi 
the Message itself declared that it was founded 
upon those services. {Hear.) The Crown had 
not, in fact, any constitutional right to take no- 
tice of they- Speaker’s services, and it was a 
flagrant violation of their first privileges in Mi- 
nisters to have thus advised it. He knew not 
what course it might be now most expedient to 
pursue, but he hoped the House wbuld not 
cease to maintain its constitutional and establish- 
ed rights. {Hear, hear.) 

Mr. H. Sumner agreed entirely with the ob- 
servations of the hon. and learned gentleman 
(Mr. Wynn) in stating his objections to the pre- 
sent form of proceeding, but saw no way of 
getting out of the difficulty into which his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers had led them. He entertained 
even a farther objection ; whatever hkd been the 
intention of the noble lord (Castlereagh), the • 
fact was, that the Message did stand between 
their late Speaker and the liberality of tfye 
House. It was true, that the amount of the nio- 
ney was not mentioned, but the term of die grant, 
namely, for two lives, was distinctly ifecorii- 
mended. {Hear, hear.) . 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, it could 
not be supposed that any disrespect to the 
House was intended by taking the earliest op- 
portunity of proposing an adequate reward of 
the services which they had received from the 
noble lord in his }ate office of Speaker. He 
could not conceive that the prerogative of die 
Crown had been improperly exercised on this 
occasion. Whenever the rank of thepeerajge 
h^d been conferred in recompense of distin- 
guished merit, the Crown had been in the habit 
of sending similar messages. It was done m the 
case of the Duke of Weffiogtpn, and had always 

been understood to bq the settled and necessary 
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form of enabling the House to carry into effect cumstances. At present the Crownhad no fkodfe 
the wishes of the Crown, at its disposal beyond a pension for life of l&QOL 

Mr* C. W. Wynn declared, that under the cir- If, therefore, an addressHres presented* th**S*a» 
cumstanc es of this case, he felt it his duty to all that could be done, and the 
oppose the motion. T rU8tin £ that the House again refer the matter totheHouse. ^ In tbe&ft 
would proceed to accomplish the same purpose mer case, the Crown had the power of gnmtag 
by an address in the first instance, he thought a pension of 3,000/. a year for life* and wa$the* 
such a course would be infinitely more honour* very differently situated. *:i 

able to the noble lord whose merits were the Mr. Wynn said, he had never imagined that 
ground of such ajproceeding. He could see no the Grown could proceed in this cafe without 
analogy between this case stad that of naval or the authority of the House a but if an -;ddmm 
military services., Of these last the Crown was were presented, praying that & suitable reward 
the natural and proper judge, but could not be should be conferred, a Message might, I# 
of services rendered in that House. The Crown brought down stating the existing limitations 
had already the power of granting a pension for on the power of granting pensions, andtbe 
life ; and had this power been exercised on this House would then have it in its power to supply 
occasion, he knew no legal objection that could the deficiency. The difference in point of mm 
have been urged against it; but all would ad- was but technical, -and he had no wish to press 
mit, that it must have been a very ill* advised his opposition to the modem to a division, if tbs 
measure. Such a mark of favour would have right non. gentleman should be disposed to 
been a very unequal compliment for the occa- withdraw it, and substitute the other .form of caiv 
sion. The House was the theatre of the ser- rying the wishes, of the House into effect.. 

.vices performed, and ought not to seem as if Tne Chancellor of the Exchequer admitted dfe 
it wanted to be put in mind of die obligations candour of the hon.and learned gentleman’s 
it was under. ( Hear , hear.) Neither ought it timation. The great object on ail sides, he Mb 
to be held out to fixture Speakers that they were prehended, must be to do that which would be 
to look elsewhere for their reward. In the most gratifying to the -feelings of the distiQ- 
hope and confidence* that the House would take guished person immediately interested. If it 
up the subject, he proposed to move the pre- was the pleasure of the House to adjourn the 
vious question, the preseht motion being to consideration for the present, ( Cries of no* no), 
refer the Message of the Prince Regent to a he apprehended, then, that it would be the most 
Committee of tne whole House on Thursday satisfactory course to withdraw the motion, he 
next. had already made, and give notice of his intepr 

Mr. V. Fitzgerald could not admit that it tion to move an address to the Crown on this 
would be for the honour of Lord Colchester that subject on Thursday next. ( Hear, hear*) > 
the recommendation contained in a gracious The motion was accordingly withdrawn. , 
Message from the Throne, bearing reference to New Street Act.] Sir F.Burdett presented 
his eminent services, should be negatived in that a petition of several inhabitants within the line 
House. It appeared to him to be nothing more of the proposed new street, complaining qf 
than a struggle between the two sides of the the injuries they had sustained under the powers 
House who should be foremost in the acknow- exercised by the commissioners. The hon. • 
ledgment of those services. {Hear, hear.) He baronet moved that it should be referred, to the 
was aware that, in either case, respect for the Committee now sitting to inquire into the pro- 
noble baron could not be wanting; ; but he could visions of that act. ■ 

not admit the doctrine which had been stated in Mr. Htuhisson opposed the motion, on the 
such latitude, of the Crown being supposed to ground that such of the petitioners as were te- 
be in constant ignorance of the merits of their nants at will had no right to complain ; apd 
Speaker. He believed that Lord Colchester had, that all proprietors who were dissatisfied^* 
on every occasion when, in discharge of his duty the terms offered by the commissioners qught 
as Speaker, he had offered himself to the attention* have recourse either to arbitration or an action 
of tne illustrious person on the Throne, received at law. 

some testimony of the Crown for his distin- Sir F. Burdetr observed, that it was a ipere 
guished services in the House. It was evidently mockery to tell a poor man of h}s action s* 
absurd, therefore, to suppose that the Crown, law. Many of the petitioners had paid con* 
which was the fountain of honour in all cases, siderahle sums for the advantages, or whafrwas 
should be disabled in this instance only to recog- called the good-will of their business, wiuch 
size and reward services of an important nature, might depend entirely on its situation. After 
Sir J. Newport stated his objections to the some farther conversation, the House dividedr- 
proposed mode of proceeding, and trusted that Ayes . . 1 8 | Noes. . . ai | Majority • . is* 
the chair would never look to any other Quarter Thepetition was then ordered to lieon the table, 
than that House for any reward or distinction Irish Election Laws.] ABillwashpigla 
to which it might aspire. in, and read a first time , u for the bet^regnh$um 

Mr. Fitzgerald explained. of polls, and for making other prQvkiqn^touch- 

Mr. Hufkisjon considered that the precedent ing the election of members to serve ra Imia- 
of Lord Onslow’* case stood tipon (Efferent cur* ment for places in Ireland. 
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Thursday, J far 5. 

Threats Sfkajcjsr.] The order of the day 
for the consideration of the Prince Regent’* 
Message relative to the late Speaker,being read. 

The Earl ef Liverpool rose to propose an 
Address to his Royal Highness, in answer to 
AoMcsianr* R was not his intention to detain 
their Lordship* by a detailed statement of the 
merit* and sendees of the late Speaker of the 
Other House of Parliament. He admitted that 
those service* were better known in the other 
Bouse, in the chair of which they had been 
rendered : bat their Lordships were aware that 
it was customary for the Sovereign to take 
notice of die services of the Speaker, and to 
order the Lord Chancellor to express the Royal 
approbation of a Speaker presented at their 
bar, founded upon experience of his past con- 
duct. As to the distinguished person whom 
his Royal Highness had thought proper to 
raise to the dignity of a Baron, by the title 
of Lord Colchester, their Lordships would 
observe that he had been longer in the situa- 
tion of Speaker than any other individual, 
one, in the history of Parliament; 
had performed the duties of that high 
and distinguished office in the most exem- 
plary and meritorious manner during the most 
eventful period; and had been presented five 
times at their bar as the person chosen by 
the Commons to fill the chair, and as often 
approved of on the part of the Crown : and with 
respect to that part of the duties of the Speaker 
of the other House, which came more immedi- 
ately under their Lordships’ observation, they 
well knew the eloquent and manly manner in 
which he had expressed the sentiments of 
the Commons at the close of each Session. It 
^iad been usual, when naval and military officers 
had been raisedto the peerage, to call upon their 
Lordships, by message from the Sovereign, to 
. concur in making such provision for the support 
ofthedignity conferred, as, under all the circum- 
stances, should appear just and reasonable, and 
they had not refused their concurrence, lie 
misted that the House would deem it equally 
proper and expedient to concur in . making a 
suitable provision for one who had so long filled 
the situation of first Commoner of the Empire 
with so much credit to himself and advantage to 
tho country. He would now, therefore, pro- 
pose to their Lordships, that an humble Ad- 
dress be presented to his Royal Highness the 
Prioco^Rsgent, thanking him^for his gracious 
Message* and assuring his Royal Highness that 
their Lordships would concur in making such 
provision, for Lend jCoJchester, and the next 
male heir aswiglhg him in the title, as under 
all the CtfcunwSteti might be just and mason- 
able. 

The motton was agreed to, mm. dm. and an 
address ordered accordingly. 

London Petition.] Tae Boris/ Lauderdale 


JLandoaEetrtion^ [t)Q8 

presented a petition of the Lord Mayor and 
Livery of London, in Common Hall assembled, 
against the continuance of the Suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act^Laid on the table. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Thursday , June 5. 

Poor Rates.] Sir J. Graham presented a 
petition of the Earl of Pomftet and others, 
against the bill in progress through the House, 
for making Lead Mines liable to the Poor Rates. 
Ordered to lie on the table. 

Usury Laws.] General Michel presented a 
petition of merchants and manufacturers of Bel- 
fast, praying that the bill for repealing the Usury 
Laws, might not pass into a law. The hon. 
member said he would take the sense of the 
House on the second reading of the bill. 

The petition was ordered to lie on the table. 

Habeas Corpus* — London Common Hall 
Petition.] Sir J. Shaw presented a petition 
of the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Lively of 
London, against any farther Suspension of the * 
Habeas Corpus Act. The hon. member said, 
that when this measure was formerly before the 
House, he was in a minority that opposed it, as 
uncalled for by the state of the country, and, 
therefore, an unnecessary infringement on the 
liberties of the people. Nothing had since 
transpired either to justify what was then done, 
or to call for what was now intended. — The 
petition ,was read, and ordered to lie on the 
table. 

. Mr. S. Lefevre presented a petition of in- 
habitants, of Reading, against any farther Sus- 
pension of the Habeas Coipus Act. — Ordered to 
lie on the table. 

Chimney-Sweepers.] Lord Miltcn present- 
ed a petition of the Company of Cutlers within 
Hallamshire (York), praying that the House 
would adopt some measure calculated to put an 
end to the cruel practice of employing boys in 
the sweeping of chimnies. He said that it Was 
not probable that any measure upon this subject 
could be adopted during the present Session, 
but that early in the next Session, he hoped it 
v ouJd be brought before the House. 

Mr. Lyttleton having been requested to sup- 
port the present petition, felt himself particularly 
called upon to say a few words, although the 
piactice was in itself so cruel and revolting, 
that it did not require any instigation to excite 
his disapprobation of it. He trusted that some 
means might be adopted by the House to put 
an end to this disgraceful practice, the discon- 
tinuance of which could produce no inconve- 
nience to the public, as the process could be 
effected by means of machinery. In Scotland, 
and in every other country, except England, 
cliimoMS were swept merely by machinery^ 

Mr. S. Worthy and Mr. W% Wrtmmne con- 
curred in expressing * wish than some measure 
should be adopted to put an rod to this prac- 
tice. 
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Lord Lajceilej said, the practice was so cruel advantage to the country, apd during, perhaps, 
that he hoped even the present Session would the most eventful period of our history... For 
not pass without something; being done by the the huger portion of the IS or 16 yeors. in 
House, even if it were ,o3y to pass A Resolu- which he had filled the Chair, the coowf Sad 
tion on the subject. been engaged in one of the most arduoufistrul^ 

Mr. Barnet said, that in the beginning of next gles that a nation had ever endured. ' fiufcit wt 
week, he intended to give notice of a motion not merely the war which increased the dim* 
for an inquiry. culties of the office •, for the country in gettetfll 

Lord Milton, in consequence of what had had taken a start in prosperity wUdh entailed 
been stated by the hon. gentleman who spoke upon the House a greater burden of legislative 
last, and the noble lord who preceded him, business than had occurred at any former 
moved that the present petition be referred to a riod. In the course of that time, the dune* 
Select Committee. attached to the office of Lord Colchester had 

The petition was then brought up, read, and been tenfold more laborious than those of act jf 
ordered to be referred to a Select Committee, of his predecessors. The number of Inclo&re 
consisting of Mr. Bonnet, Lord Lascelles , Mr. Bills which had been passed during that period, 
Worthy, and several others. and the immense increase of other business. 

Salt Laws.] On the motion that the Salt were such as to require aU the diligence and 
Laws (excise) bill be read a third time, Mr. Da- ability of the most active and experienced i*» 

- venport objected to its passing into an act, on dividual. Every day the House had had oc» 
the ground of the injurious effects it would pro- casion to observe the eminent abilities of their late 
duce. Speaker, every day they had felt the advantage 

The bill was read a third time, and several of being guided by his counsel, which was tne 
clauses were proposed to be added to it, by way ablest ana the best that had ever emanated from 
of rider, by Mr. Lushingten. that Chair. (Hear, hear J Whatever party 

Mr. Tierney and Mr. Poruonby objected to differences there might have been— into what* 
the addition of clauses of so great length and of ever warmth or even violence of discussion they 
so much importance at this stage of the mea- might have been betrayed — still they always 
sure, when they could not be understood or de- felt that they were conducted by an authority 
liberately weighed by members. They con- the most high, combined with an independence \ 
tended, that these clauses should have been and integrity the most pure. {Hear, hear.) It 
printed, and that time should have been given was his wish on this occasion first $o submit to 
for their consideration, instead of being hur- the House, a resolution expressive of its thank* 
tied through the House in such an indecent to Lord Colchester. As to any ulterior mea*» 
manner. sure, he hoped they would do his Majesty!? 

Mr. Lushington and Mr. Rose defended the Government the justice to believe, that what* 
introduction of the clauses, as they were all in ever course of proceeding might be adopted, 
favour of those whom the bill affected. they were desirous that it might be suen a s 

Mr. C. Wynn disapproved of the practice of would be most satisfactory to the House, and 
proposing, as riders, on the third reading of a bill, most grateful to the individual concerned. — 
a nuhiber of clauses, each of which might re* After the House had testified ita thanks, by 
quire particular and repeated consideration. passing a resolution for that propose, he should 
The House then went into a Committee on propose to follow it up by moving an Address 
the new clauses, which were read, and, the to the Prince Regent, praying font he would 
Report being received, agreed to. — The bill be graciously pleased to confer some distixU 
was then passed. guished mark of favour on the noble lord— 

Vote ojf Thanks to this late Speaker.]— (Hear, hear.) The only point on which he 
Lord Castlereagh rose, pursuant to his notice, to could anticipate that a shadow of difference 
call the attention of the House to the discharge could arise cm this subject was, whether there 
of that debt of public and private gratitude, which -was any occasion for an Address to call the at* 
they owed to the excellent individual who had tention of the Crown to the services of the 
lately filled the Chair. To whatever extent their Speaker 5 but as there could only be a struggte 
liberality might lead them in conferring another between the two sides of the House, to tesBy 
sort of re ward, he felt satisfied that nothing would their feelings towards the distinguished indfvi* 
prove more grateful to the feelings of their late dual in question, in the best way, he should 
Speaker, than the unmixed tribute of affection- readily assent to that mode which was most * 
ate gratitude which he anticipated on tins occa- calculated to produce a spirit of unanimity. He 
sion. He would not attempt,' lest it should had only now to move, 
weaken the impression already engraven on « That the Thanks of this House be express* ' 
every heart, to describe the ability, impartiality, ed to the Right Hon. Charles Abbot, now 
and discrimination, with which that eminent Baron Colchester, for his eminent and distht* 
person had uniformly guided their counsels, it guished services during the long and eventfoj 
had not escaped their attention that he had for period in which he discharged the duties of 
a long course of years filled the office of Spea- Speaker, with a* zeal and ability alike ho* 
her — an office attended with peculiar dif&ul- nourabk to himself, and advantageous to- the 
Y— with the greatest honour to himself, and House. 
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t;,J Tlikt he*be' unfed tKst the -pfoofi which 
Ike h'ajunifbnn!^ given dFWS*atiachi«ent to his 
King and Country-*)^ CXempfery firmness 
wMi wrod i he hsi raj&itained fte dignity sod 

U n w cft ri t t i ng attention to parliamenSy &• 
sfee«, Which have marked the whole or his 
conduct, justly endtle him to the approbation, 
respect,aftd gr^txttide of this (Land 


and repeated cheers,) 

Lord tir. iLusTells&&,it was with great regret 
he rose to jjfte any opposition to the present 
motion, as tie was' to concur in every, 

tribute to the 'learning and ability of the late 
Speaker, as well as to every other quality, both 
of his public and private character. There was. 

However, a circumstance which must be still 
fresh in the recollection of the House : he al- 
luded to the Speech delivered at the bar of the 
other House, on the close of the Session in the 
jfeaf 1813 That speech, it was equally well 
wown, had induced a noble friend of his (Lord 
Morpeth) in the following Session, from he be- 
lieved the best of motives, to move a vote of on the suggestion of Mr. J^ne f .dieThmteof 
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spirit of ParKamentMpro<»^Sng^liiy acquaint- 
ing the Throne- Wim ptateMiitga relative to a 
proposal, which! haaLlfec breiMiewirsfltd to by 
the House) he was anxicmtf to expressly* opt* 
nton on the vote now proposed* TOreHouse 
would recollect* that 'to one act ofetta'deecrip- 
tion, there cotdd be opfiesid ^MM^yeAm ftf 
oowearfedand ablediscm^b ofmosi important 
duties. ( Hear> hear .) In passing t fa» pre fect 
vote, be did dot feel that tbtf House wad pledged 
to every distinct act of the hteiSpeakefy 41 that 
was granted by agreeing to tiie mOtioti^waSi the 
expression of its sense of the general merftoof 
that distinguished character. -* . Ufa '<< * 
Mr. Bankes difeed entirely fretawtoview of 
the question taken by the noble loah^RttSsoD). 
The House should recollect thatwhat the late 
Speaker had done ft the pecMrallisdedeo, was 
declared by a considerable majority hr that 
House, (168) to have. beeavd&&&rL'tammity 
with the conductof Speakers im. the very .best 
times of our history* -■ *;•« i ‘ 1 

The question was then put and Orerkd ptand, 


Censure on the late Speaker for his conduct. In 
'Us judgment, it would be fatally injurious to 
the character and credit of the House, if after 
106 of its members had supported that vote 
. it should, only three years afterwards, pass an 
unanimous vote of unqualified approbation on 
the same individual. (Hear, hear.) There was 
no one ostensible reason before the public for 
such an alteration of sentiment, except the cir- 
cumstance of the person, who on a former 
occasion had thought proper to make the Crown 

• a party to the proceedings of that House, having 
; been now called by the Crown, for he was too 

old fashioned to say elevated, to the peerage. 
( Hear .) It was not his intention to trouble 
; the House by a division ; and he could assure 
them, that in disturbing the unanimity of the 

* present motion, he was actuated only by an chrer- 
ruling sense of duty. 

Mr. & Wynn said, that having taken an active 
part in uiging the vote of censure against that 
eminent person, who seemed to him to have 
acted contrary to Parliamentary usage, and the 

* The following Is the passage in the Speech hen 

• referred toby the noble lord. After having mention 

, ed, that printout and adequate arrangements had 
been made for the future government of the British 
possessions in India, foe. foe. the Speaker said, — 
■:‘i But, Sir, these ere not the only subjects to which 
r ppr attention has been called ; other momentous 

•- jl have been propoiedfor our consideration.” — 

(to the Mil brought fo for the relief of the 
T _J* which was Meted in a committee by a 

* majority Of 25 1 to Urt)** 4 Adhering, however, to 
i thosefcws by trbieb the Throne, tqp Parliament, and 

the Governments^ this Counter, are made fuada- 
4wiieniaKy^^^«liaTe not consented to allow, 
that those jdfr m-hnnntedge a foreign jurisdiction 
te^minister t Jw power, and 
jurisdiction™ this, Man ; willing as we are, never- 
theless, and willing as, I trust, we eVcr gftfell be, 
to allow the largest sebpfeto religious toleration.” 



the House were ordered todse presented te&dfd 
Colchester by the present Speaker* !r , 
Lord Castlereagh rose again and moved, 

' u That an humble Address be presented to 
His Royal Highness the Prince ‘Regem, to be- 
seech His Royal Highness that he wiJlibe graci- 
ously pleased, acting in the name and on the 
behalf of Hia Majesty* to confer eOme signal 
mark of the Royal Favour upon Charles Lord 
Colchester, late Speaker of this House, for his 
great and eminent services performed to his 
Country, during the long and important period 
in which he has, with such distinguished ability 
and integrity, presided, in the Chair of tins 
House $ and to assure His Royal Highness, that 
whatever Expense His Royal Highness shall 
think proper to be ioourred opon tnataccounf, 
this House will make good the sum e/fk 4 - 
Mr. H* Swatter said, 4te*did .notarise to op- 
pose the motion, bat he wished, to b* informed, 
whether, after acceding uy r the , proposed Ad- 
dress, it would be competent for the; House not 
only to fix the amount of the film, but also the 
duration of the grarffc? .-V .. # 

Lord Castlereagh said it would* of course, 
like any other question tottbmitu&l tA their con- 
sideration, be open for iho discussion of die 
House. 1 ..*- 

Mr. Pensenky remarked, that tht*Hom$h$d 
been already brought into one difficulty bf the 
Message \ tt sbowt not t heref o re increase ft by 
any ambiguous proceeding# Avtho Address 
was now Worded, they stood pledged . Ui accede 
to whatever sum his Royal Higpinesa> should 
think proper to propose; Tho here course 
of proctMif, he uppreheodedr Worfd-be for 
tbeC wwu to send down / wJfciaqpr stating 
the inadequacy of ittoneansi uni *hf» the ques- 
tion of tife dm extfntqf tiberehty would toll 
tanafaftyitii ttaHtoutor vetf* 

Mr. i* Bathurst observed; that the proposed 
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A<Mxes» wb» pw bw dy - ritaiiM to that .voteitai 
ifce’ijtteofiM».*^jB*brOosJow. - 

Mrt remarlied,th&t theta was no 

rifcikrfty between the two-cwet, in that of 
Mr* Bptauter 6oriew the- Crown had the powet 
oFgnibtiar wi adequate reward outof ttw CwU 
Liit^wbiWat prereot, it had no funds atits 
diapMal b ryorid the limited pension of i,*00/. 
per aamih for file. •' 

! - 1 " M r. kttt sakh the Crown at that time could 
not grant lor a looker time than one life; 

MtiC.WynHUxi, the usual form of pro* 
'«x«£tsgi<ki every Message from the Crown was, 
either that it should be taken into consideration 
•n another day, or be referred to a Committee. 
WMsftedanl to the course which had been 
adopted in the present instance, the opinion of 
the .'fibuee > might hare been marked more 
stttnMlyySfch had been moved that die Mes- 
Vasma waofd feetaken into consideration on that 
day tfix smooth*. A lesa oflriwive course had, 
however, been pursued. It certainly could not 
be rejipesed that die vote of thanks arose out 
of the! Mate®*/ from the . Crown, though the 
Hocw itoaldnot have entered into the subject 
of reward without some previous communica- 
tion from the Crown. Some suggestion had 
been madei whether the mention of die Message 
could be entered on the Journals. He did not 
think that it Could be called a direct violation 
df the privileges of the House; but, at all 
events, the House had discharged their duty 
in tanking their sense of h. As to the qucs* 
don of remuneration, he begged them to re- 
member, that' in cases where the Crown re- 
commended some particular object to their con- 
sideration, they did not pledge themselv;ts to 
go t6 any certain expense. For instance, where 
a monument war to be erected, and they ap- 
proved of the measure, they were only pledged 
to a reasonable extent, and not for any unneces- 
sary expense. So far he was ready to go op 
the present occasion, but he could not consent 
to nny sum which did not receive the previous 
sanction of the House, 

’ Mr.- Baxkci observed, that, with respect to 
what had been stated as to Mr. Speaker Onslow, 
the Crown would have exceeded its powers by 
granting a-panaion beyond one life. He should 
suppoiT the Address on the ground of its bring 
strictly sanctioned by precedent ; for example, 
in the case of the late Mr. Perceval's family, 
aud io that of die Duke of Wellington. 

. M n TmtUjf appre he nded, that if diis -ques- 
tion should come to be discuased some yean 
hstabay tt would appear to have grown out of 
the Message from -the. Crown: Tbut he was 
not going to argue that now. It seemed-jto 
lna& that whta the gjxnt was made, andtjjt 
ifeiAt-be made umnearetri,, tbeHouae -wdulri 
be shaekiod wfto tire amotmt of drepnoAnsw. 
-beobanj- and would- have no power .to dind-1 
•mah itr tf drey thought- proper, In thecasc4f 
Mr. Onalow, them cenriwy- must haw Mb 




Us Mf 



sotae pmioui uj^uotfiog .retp .ydtta- waa 
tp be .tbe remunen 
rn»j ronuws with 
IW Col., 
toMinup* that the'i 
4yO0o/..a*y ear foi 
heir male, was to 

itwoua s ^ 

therefore, that his Majesty's Mi&ii 

inform the House what they were ,i 

taking fora ,Th$y ought .certainly to 
what extent they were about to * * 
selves. (Hear , bear*) 

The Chaneellor qf the Exchequer had Eft 'ob- 
jection to State, that the intenrion of the Crown 
was to make provision for Lord Colchpster. ip 
the amount of 4 9 ooo/. a year, with a reversionyf 
3,ooo/. to the next heir ma|e of die title. ‘ m 
the case of Mr. Speaker Onslow, 3,0004. a year 
had been granted for two lives. This war$T 
years ago, and, therefore, he apprehend* " 



■House would not go too far in hoerality 1 
ceding to the sums proposed* in the 1 
stance. They were by no means plq vV 
ever, to this extent, as the grant ‘igusft 
come under their revision, andthey wdujd then 
be enabled to deliberate on the propriety, of. ijt$ 
amount. 

Mr. Tierney declared, that he was not, by any 
means satisfied with this arrangement. It ap- 
peared that they were now to make good me 
claim of a peerage: but it should. not be, for- 
gotten that Lord Colchester wste already in 
possession of a place of* 1,50b/. a ye^r in Ire- 
land; so that, in fact, 3,5 oq/. a year wb&ld' fee 
enjoyed by him, and 3,000/. by his son ; |tjt if 
3,000/. was enough to enable the soja to support 
his title, why should .5,500/. be given to, the 
father ? {Hear> hear^ Much as hp. w$9 disposed 

was entitled^ to th^lier^lity of the flou^he 
could not refrain from saying, that he thought 
this an excessive provision, and> One mfth, 
under the present unparalleled distresses of ,t he 
country, ought not to be given. 
thing invidious by this defc nation ^ b]it 
at all times discharge his duty to tne Country. 
He might incur the danger of giving qffimee, 
but this ' should not deter him from watching 
the course of the public expenditure, end of 
entering his protest against every excessive ex- 
pens^. \tfMrfbear.) 

. Tfe Qhancettor §f the Exekeft&'mA, if was 
undoubtedly true fpat Lord Colchester enjoyed 
a place ipr Ireland of ?I f 4po/. > yean normod 
mie«s but the actuat lhcome w as only ‘i$0l 
Herecdved that compensation in mmeqmms, 
of having relinquished a place of* 3,Q00£lg 
ymrfor&e. (/frer.j 

Mr. Tierney ask &d r whether Mn Abboi Jiai 
Botsold that place f ■* 

Thb Chance l Mr pf the Sxchiptit Itplind) W * ; 
.he had i^jign^lit. , ' ^ — ■ 

* - V * ‘ * 
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r< Sir C. could not.-refrain from exprefi- to point of fact, any ulterior measures should 
aifcg his regret, that the motion of Ministers, be pursued. He should coniine himself simply 
founded on the Messag&frosn the Crown, had to a motion of thanks to the Prince Regent, and 
not been noticed in the votes, where it ought to assure his Royal Highness that the House 
to have been stated that it was afterwards with-, would take the papers which he had ordered to 
drawn. Had this been done, as he could not be laid before them into their immediate and 
help thinking ought to have been done, the serious consideration. In tire present stage of 
irregularity of the- Message would be known to this business it would be impossible for him to 
Jiiture times. (Hear, hear 9 hear.) make any opening as to the actual state of the 

Mr. P. Moore considered, that the question of country; and, indeed, he felt persuaded that it 
granting this reward should be left to the Comp would be moat acceptable to the House that he 
mittee of Supply. should not now attempt to enter into any de- 

Mr. Sumner begged to observe, that the tails. It might, perhaps, be convenient to state 
situation of Mr. Speaker Onslow, which had what he meant to propose after the present mo- 
been frequently referred to, differed extremely tion should be. disposed of. He intended to 
from that of the late Speaker. Mr. Onslow was submit, that the papers then upon the table, 
beir to a title, and to an ample fortune for the containing information of the continuance of 
support of it. The profits of the office were traitorous practices and meetings, should be re- 
then considered at % s,o oo/. and accordingly the ferred to a Select Committee of the House, to 
House in its wisdom allotted him and ms son be immediately nominated, and to be confined 
,tbat . sum. for their lives. It so happened that to the same persons as were members of the last 
Mr. OnBlow never got the title, and his son was Committee, except the late Attorney-General 
Jtept outof it for eight or ten years after his (Sir W. Garrow), who had ceased to be a mem- 
father’s death, and the pension of s, 000 /. was ber of that House. Those persons must be 
epjoyed by the two for about fifty-seven years, much more competent than any other members 
J&afc that time the House thought it right to give to follow up the communication from the 
Mf, Onslow a pension suited to the profits otthe Crown; but as it was desirable that the Com- 
office, he saw no reason why Lord Colchester mittee should consist of the same number of 
.should be allowed only two-thirds of the salary members, he should propose that the name of 
granted to the person filling the chair, and the present Solicitor-General (Sir Robert Gif- 
which was 6,000/. per annum. On these views, ford} should be substituted for that of the late 
and also considering that Lord Colchester Attorney-General. The noble lord concluded 
bad well deserved every attention the House with moving the Address to the effect before 
could bestow on him, he differed from the right stated. 

.bon. gentleman (the Chancellor of the Excne- Lord Folkestone rose and said, that as the 
quer) near him. He was induced the more to do noble lord had opened the course of proceedings 
so, recollecting, as he did, the manner in which to which he meant to resort, the House ought 
Mr; Speaker Foster, in the Irish House of Com- seriously to pause before they took another step, 
pons, had been rewarded. He was aware, that which must lead to the subversion of all the li- 
'when compensation was alluded u>, as given to berties of the country. For his part, he con- 
persons holding situations in Ireland at that fessed that he concurred entirely m the abhor- 
time, the motives for giving it would be thought rence which had been expressed in a petition 
ef;but he could assure them, that Mr. Foster presented to the House in an early part of the 
bad been actuated by the most disinterested day, with respect to the measures of his Ma- 
. fedingB, and he had received 5,000/. a year. jesty’s Ministers. He wished he could say, that 
!• . The origipal question was then repeated from this was the first step they had taken towaids 
the chair, and carried nern. ton . despotic power ; but if the House did not stop 

Stats os the Country.] Lord Castlereagh them now, there was an end of English liberty, 
appeared at the bar with a green bag, con- (Hear 9 /uar.) If the Habeas Corpus Act were 
taining several papers, which was ordered to be to be suspended for any longer time, it might 
brought up ana laid on the table. hereafter be made a dead letter, whenever die 

* The noble lord then moved the order of the Ministers thought proper ; and the Constitution 
; day for taking into consideration the measure of of the country was gone for ever. The House 
. ^g Royal Highness the Prince Regent, respect- would remember, that, in the last Session, he 
jyg the continuance of several traitorous prac- declared his apprehension of the consequences 
bjoesand meetings to which the attention of the of keeping up a large standing army; and they 
Mouse bad been called at thercoramencement of would now determine whether subsequent pro- 
the Session. The Prince Regent’s Message being ceedings did not justify the observations he then 
lead from the chair, made. One of the first measures was, the pass- 

Lord Castlereagh rose and saidf that, in pro- lag of the Alien Act, which was a direct intro- 
^sing an answer to this gracious communica- ductipnof lettres de cachet* On that occasion 
tion of his Royal Highness, he did not mean to he took the liberty of warning gentlemen, thas 
.pledge the Herat a* to the nature of the pro- if they suffered lettres de cachet to be introduced, 
ceedmgjtto be aftenmds adopted ; pr whether, no matter against whom they were to operate* 
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whether aliens or natives, other measures would 
speedily follow, entirely destructive of all Bri- 
tish freedom. The Crown, however, had been 
•offered to retain a large standing army* a large 
staff*, and large establishments ; and if, in addi- 
tion to this, the House should suspend the Habeas 
Corpus Act, they would put the whole liberties of I 
the country into the hands of the Crown ; they ' 
would make the Crown a despot ; and the people 
of England would be as complete slaves as the 
people of any other country whatever. (Hear, 
hear.) He, for one, protested against the whole 
of these proceedings. He would not consent to 
any farther suspension of this great bulwark of 
our liberties; and he warned the House, that 
if they gave their assent to the propositions 
of the Minister, they would never see the 
Habeas Corpus Act unsuspended. What (said 
tne noble Lord) ! shall this country, this Eng- 
land, so loved, so honoured by our ancestors ; 
shall this land, which gives freedom to every 
slave that sets his foot upon it, be governed 
by the arbitrary will of any set of Ministers ? 
What has become of that 'patriotic spirit 
which raised this country to its former great- 
ness ? May the Genius of the Constitution still 
look down upon us, and save us from the ruin 
which Ministers have prepared! — He would not 
surrender to them the power of suspending the 
laws of England ; he would not consent to any 
Committee, be they chosen how they might. 
Let proper persons examine the papers, ana let 
them report the evidence to the House; but 
then let the House judge fairly and impartially 
for themselves. The Committee ought not to 
be composed of those persons who examined 
the former papers, as they must have a bias 
on their minds ; they should be different per- 
sons who would enter into the examination 
without prejudice or partiality. If discontents 
existed, they arose out of the great distresses of 
the country, which the noble lord had formerly 
ascribed to a sudden transition from a state of 
war to a state of peace, but which, he must be now 
convinced, were not merely temporary. Minis- 
ters might wish to remedy those evils, but it ; 
could not be effected by the suspension of the } 
Habeas Corpus Act. The whole House, in a* 
Committee, ought to consider what were the 
proper remedies to be applied ; and they should 
not consent to resign the liberties of the people, 
merely because Ministers came down, and 
stated, that traitorous practices were still con- 
tinued. ( Hear , hear.) He would not detain them 
any longer then ; but, in due time, he should 
make an amendment, respecting the appointment 
of the Committee. 

Mr. Curwen perfectly concurred with the 
last speaker: he had not heard of ! a single 
breach of the peace which could afford even 
the pretence of a justification for continuing 
the measure of suspension. He hoped at least 
that Ministers would wait a little j when the 
trial of the prisoners at present in the Tower 
was concluded, there could be no objection to 
laying before the whole House a full disclosure 
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of the plot, if any existed. He shotttd give hi* 
“““MWiitios to die separation of Parlia- 
suspen ded. 6 ^ Cor P U8 Aet renamed 

The Address was then agreed to. % • 

On the question being put, that the papets 
P. re ® ?“•* “ House by Lord Castlereagk 

should be referred to the former- Committee, > 

L°rd Folkestone moved as an amendment, to 
add the words “ to examine and arrange the 
same and to report the substance thereof to the 
House, omitting only such names of persons 99 
in the judgment of the Committee it may be 
dangerous to the persons themselves to disclose.” 

The amendment was negatived, and it wa# 
agreed that the Committee should he a Coiri- 
mittee of Secrecy, and consist of sn members 

On the question that it should consist of such 
members of the Committee of the 5th of Fe» 
bruary as were now in the House, 

Sir J. Newport objected to this propoaal on 
three grounds First, it was going out of the 
way to insult every other member of the House 
as not being worthy of such a trust: besides, 
the House elected the last Committee by ballot, 
under the circumstances which then existed; but 
circumstances were now entirely different: then 
we were at the commencement of a Session, 
and now at the close of one : and the powers 
required were to be exercised till a new Session, 
perhaps till a new Parliament. (Hear, hear.) 
Secondly, the members of the last Committee 
must necessarily be more or less partial and 
prej udiced. It was almost unavoidable with the 
ordinary frailties of human nature, not t if feel 
some bias towards the support of an opinion 
once advanced ; and many considered, that thefr 
whole reputation depended on maintaining a 
sort of obstinate consistency. Thirdly, he had 
an objection to the appointment of any of the 
Ministers of the Crown on this Committee, be- 
cause they had already pronounced a decided Opi- 
mon on the subject ; and the noble lord himself 
had said, that a spirit of sedition existed in the 
country, and that the people were to be tried 
on this charge by a Committee. He (Sir J. NA 
on the part of the country, challenged chat jury* 
he challenged it on the" part of the country in 
the same manner as he would on the trial of a 
criminal ; he challenged that jury, because the 
country could not have a fair trial by a jury that 
had already decided on the point at issue. At 
any rate, on the event of a farther suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus Act, he now ‘announced his 
intention to take the sense of the House on -a 
clause which should limit the duration of such 
a measure to the existence of the present Pariifc. 
ment. If it were continued beyond that period, 
the people would nQt be in a state to eterc&e 
their elective franchise; and he hoped, at all 
events, that it was not intended to proceed 
general election while a sword was- suspended 
over the people by a hair, which might aiiy mo- 
ment be cot at the option of MinistefsiV 
hear.) He should propose, as an amendment to 
leave out from the word 44 That,” to the end of 

U U 2 
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the Question, in order to add the word*, « The 
Committee do consistof the feUowing Member*.’' 

Mr. Chancellor of the Mr, Jobs Fane. 

.Exchequer. Mr. James Abercrouiby. 

Tore! Oeo. Cavendish. Slip John Sebright. 

Sir Cha. Mordaunt. Lord Vis. AJthrirp. ; 

Mr. Wellesley Pole. Mr. Stuart Wortley. 

Sir Sam* RomiHy. > Mr. Williams Wynn; 

Mr. Attorney General. Mr. Shaw Lefevrc. 

Mr. Solicitor General. , Mr. Courtenay. 

Sir James, Shaw. . Mr. Lyttleton. 

Ml 1 . Davenport. Mr. Wilberforcc. 

Mr- Grenhill Rulsety. Mr. Addington. 

‘. Mr. B. Bathurst considered the course pro- 
posed as tutosuai, but he should answer the 
ob}ectibhS u^ged by the hon. baronet. As to 
the objection of disrespect to the rest of the 
Hduse, it was to be remembered, that the same 
itfgtiiry was 'to be made by this Committee as 
by the former, 'and that the former was chosen 
by ballot : btit the hon. baronet, instead of 
actp&scing in those named by the House 
for making the' very same inquiry, had said, 
44 Reject &em, and take si named by myself." 
Jt was impossible that a Committee of new mem- 
bers could come to so sound a judgment as the 
old Committee, who would examine with the 
advantage of having had all the papers and 
evidence before them on the former occasion. 
As to their being prejudiced and partial, if they 
had formed a wrong opinion on the former 
Cohimittee, they would now be enabled to 
Cbrrect it ; but if all their opinions had been 
tiptoe out and substantiated by facts, the advan- 
tages they would derive from having a thorough 
knowledge of all the previous transactions, 
would much more than counterbalance any evil 
th^mightbe anticipated from the infirmity of 
hhmah reelings. The Committee were not call- 
ed bfrto come to any certain conclusion ; and 
tl£e.|iaiht before them was, not whether the h- 
tetres of the country ought to be suspended, 
tidfc^vlifther ahy steps at all ought to be adopt- 
ed in consequence of the state of the country. 
As tO challenging the jury, on which the hon. 
baronet seemed to dwell * so triumphantly, and 
rejecting the presence of Ministers, because their 
minds were made up, the hon. baronet had him- 
self contradicted his own argument, by nomi- 
nating himself two of the 'Ministers. He might 
say, that they were not on the last Com- 
mittee 5 but, according to him, their minds 
'weje made up, and that was the principal 
k** challenge. But, admitting that 
ttt£, fiotti. baronet Were to challenge the jurors as 
was the allegation to be supported ? 
fR§ wtfetty’a Ministers nad seen the whole of 
th^p%£rsr; th^se ; papers the Committee would 
also seev arid* why were Miniate* more partial 
because they Bid already seen that which all 
tftedommittwfttust see before they came to 8 
decision ? , 11 ft comparison made by the hon. 
baronet hsd'endrdy failed; and it was impos- 
sible that Ministers, bybdtog possessed of the 
various documents to tie produced before the 
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Committee, could be. more biassed than the 
Committee would be after their perusaL 

Mr. Brand said, that if any thing could add 
to his regret at the thin attendance of members 
On a subject wtech involved the interests of our 
liberties and existence, it was the manner in 
which the hon. gentleman seemed to treat the 
question. The great object ’ of appointing a 
Committee was to obtain an impartial discussion 
of the evidenoe on which the great point of the 
suspension of our liberties was now to rest ? and 
the hon. gentleman had shewn a degree of tri- 
umph, because the hon. baronet had named two 
of the Ministers, for this Committee. He, (Mr. 
Brand,) wished he had not done so: but this 
afforded no ground for a hasty or inconsiderate 
appointment. Ministers had preferred a sort of 
bill of indictment against the people of England, 
and they were to Ire' tried oircharges of sedition 
and rebellion ; but by what jury ? He would 
ask whether the Report of the last Committee 
gave satisfaction to the discreet or reflecting 
part of the people ? If he Were to Ask out or 
doors whether the Committee had been satisfac- 
torily appointed, the answer would 'be, Nol 
they were not appointed by the House, they 
were merely nominated* by Ministers. (Hear, 
hear.) Let a Committee be appointed by the fair 
consideration of the House, and tie was sure the 
result would not be such as followed a Commit- 
tee selected by Government ; their names all 
written down beforehand, and circulated by Mi- 
nisters among their dependents. ( Hear, hear.) 
He thought the reasons alleged by his hon. 
friend against appointing the same Committee 
had great weigltt in them 5 for it was impossible 
to conceive that men who had before made up 
their minds should not continue, in some degree, 
wedded to the opinions they had formed at lirsr. 

A Committee was wanted that should come to 
the business without the influence of any pre- 
conceived opinion ; but had not Ministers made 
up their minds beforehand ? If his Majesty’s 
Ministers, if the representatives in Parliament, 
wished to carry the people with them, they 
would cautiously abstain from introducing into 
the Committee any persons whose names were 
not such as would carry convicdon to all ho- 
nourable, discreet, and conscientious individuals. 

Mr. Barham agreed with his hon. friend, that 
the people were brought to a sort of trial, and 
that it was highly necessary the jurors should be 
altogether impartial. He took the earliest op- 
portunity of entering his protest against the mea- 
sures that were now in contemplation. On 
former occasions, he had felt himself constrain- 
ed, painfully constrained, to concur in acts 
which suspended the liberty of the subject. The 
circumstances of those times seemed, in some 
measure, to justify soch a course of proceeding ; 
but circumstances at present were so obviously 
different, that he should not detain the House 
by dwelling upon them. We were then engaged 
in a war, not for pride, not for prosperity, but 
for existence : it was then known, that if dlscon- 
8 
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tents existed in the country, they could befor 
mented from without by a powerful enemy*, end 
every encouragement and assistance held lout to 
the disaffected : those discontents, too# were 
ramified and extended in every direction through 
the country. At present, not one of. those 
grounds of alarm existed; no force was in arms 
against the Government, either within or with* 
out the country ; and the disaffected .were, with- 
out credit, and without encouragement. We, 
were at peace with all the world,, and the foreign 
spirit of revolution and disorganization had not 
only fallen into disrepute, but had been succeed- 
ed by a reaction of the very opposite tendency. 
The measures at present In contemplation were 
also the more grievous, as they seemed not to 
be temporary, hut meant for a continuance, and 
as an overture to the total extinction of our 
liberties. If Ministers succeeded, in their 

present intentions, he could not conceive a case 
m which they might not for the future demand 
a suspension of the Habeas Corpus. Any wicked 
Minister, wishing to be absolute* would only 
have to instigate 'a disturbance* by any of the 
easy methods for raising the passions of the 
poorer classes of society, and there would then 
exist the same ground for suspending our liber- 
ties as at present. Neither were the measures 
proposed at all applicable' to what had happen- 
ed : he might admit that certain districts were 
in a state of disturbance, which might afford 
a. reason for enacting a law as to those particular 
parts; but was it any ground for depriving 
the whole country of its rights and liberties ? 
(Hear 9 hear.) We were familiarizing our ears 
a great deal too much to this word suspension. 
Did we sufficiently consider, that when the 
Habeas Corpus Act was suspended, there was 
no difference between this Government and that 
of the most despotic sovereign ? The power 
which a Minister had of committing to prison 
on such occasions was quite as great and as dan- 
gerous as the lettres de cacheU so long and so 
justly reprobated. We were congratulated on 
the glorious issue of the war, as it was termed — 
on our triumphs and acquisitions : but in what 
had we conquered, if we were after all to lose 
■our rights and liberties, and all our importance 
as a nation ? What had we gained* or in what 
was this Government different from- that of 
Buonaparte, if our person.il freedom was taken 
away ? (Hear, hear, j Was he. any longer ad- 
dressing a free people ? (Hear.) And if a new 
Parliament should be elected (which he trusted 
would .never be the case) during a suspension of 
all our freedom, would it be a Parliament ? 
(Loud cheers.) Could the people, under such 
circumstances, be said to exercise their elective 
franchise, when any party whose conduct or 
opinions might be. deemed obnoxious was liable 
-to. be imprisoned during the pleasure of Mi* 
nistero? (Hear, hear.) In surrendering this 
they surrendered every thing-— themselves, the 
House of Commons, the country, . He would 
entreat the noble lord to reconsider his pro- 
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posal, and see what other mode he cOpld adopt 
clone satisfactory, to the people. 

Mr. /T. Smith adverted to what the fist Re- 
port .had, sftted j^af^ting Norwich/*' ‘W be- 
lieved he could shew that the lords’ Cormtiltfcee, 
particularly," came, a wrong decision dh tT 
point. It was said, that there would be 
convenience in the new Committee beim 
posed of the same members who formed uielast* 
as they could look bafck to the papcraformerly, 
laid before them. He must suppose thattht hit * 
Committee tobk down minutes of theirproofcett* 
ings, and that these would be laid before a nedf 
or. revived one. A Committee, therefore,, dif* 
ferently chosen, could just as well .consider, 
these records, and make their reports, jgPL 
apy other persons. He held authority In, m 
hand on some particulars, and was desired Pff 
the magistrate who presided at Norwich fo sim 
facts on the subject to the House, whiqh tie 
should do very briefly. The Sfowaid jof/tb^ 
Corporation of Norwich, acting in the 
of the Recorder, gave instructions to the>Gjpm| ! 
Jury respecting the objects of their presehtff^rfs ; 
they returned tnat, in consequence ofjua chtecti- 
ons, they had minutely examined the coqptiibies 
of the different wards, as to their knowledge of 
the existence of any meetings of a secrtt^natdne', 
at private or public places, or any societies grifc; 
moting sedition, hlasphemy, or irrelidop. ' THfe 
constables declared, there were no such societies^ 
and that was also their (the grand jury’s) opinion* 
The Steward, on discharging the jury after thejj? 
attentive investigation, observed, that he cpnsij 
dered Norwich acquitted of the imputation.. He 
(Mr. W. S.) knew that this was also the y $ti$£ 
aid’s own private opinion ; and he had request 
ed him to state the fact forcibly. As tq. evicts 
which haa since occurred, he must observe, that 
there had been a county election ; and he, washed 
to know whether any circumstances, attep Jiig 
it were such as gentleman opposite would caJl ser 
ditious, in the common acceptation of thewoq$ 
No man of common sense would maintain Atet; 
it was a spirit the reverse in its motive? aqti ob- 
jects to what was commonly so termed V 
a spirit of riot and tumult, that shewed itsej^fifc 
Norwich at the election. He gave grtittercw 
to the magistrates for doing their utmosvfo 
suppress it i and had it been renewed. He was 
satisfied it would have been eff^cttiji&yj im- 
pressed. The question was, whether there ex- 
isted among the lower orders, such a. spini ds 
his Majesty's Ministers had Reason to be.aftwd 
of— such a spirit as they were told by theft fyage 
©formers did actually exist? He was clearlySi 
favour of putting the papers into other hnnjuj ; 
and he hoped a new Committee would cootider 
well, and compare all the events with tpe' pre- 
dictions. This might lead them toV 
sources of information laid,, before 
Committee, and they might draw 
conclusion, which they were more J 
than those who stood already pwd^ 
opinions, Jt should not pe forgotten? that when 
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measurerwere adopted to enforce order in the 
disturbed districts of Ireland, the whole king- 
dom was not put out of die King’s peace and 
under the ban. 

Mr. Protheroe thought the last Committee 
should have contained more county members. 
He had given His vote in favour of tne result of 
their Report chiefly because of their unanimity, 
and that was a circumstance which in any new 
Committee would much influence his decision. 
He did not approve of any individual nominat- 
ing a list of members, with the semblance only 
Of a free election. He wished to know whe- 
ther, in the event of carrying the amendment, 
other amendments could be moved upon it ? 

Mr. Lamb concurred in tire views of the hon. 
baronet who moved the amendment, and pressed 
the noble lord to agree to a new Committee of 
unbiassed and intelligent members, and to lay 
all the papers before them. On former occa- 
sion^ the Minister had proposed the renewal 
on his own responsibility. That was a manly 
mode. But when it was attempted to mix in a 
Committee, with Ministers and their friends, 
rome of those who were generally contrary to 
thepi in politics, such a Committee ought to be 
formed upon a larger basis, or it could not be 
^cpected to be satisfactory to the country. 
(fkar.) The proceeding of the noble lord could 
not farther even his own views. If his pro- 
posed Committee made a similar report with the 
last, the people would sav, that they were pre- 
judiced and pledged, if that Committee, . so 
constituted, presented a different Report, then 
the people would say that they had been alarm- 
ed by the public reprobation which their former 
conduct had received. (Hear.) 

Sir W. Burroughs contended, that jt would be 
much more satisfactory to the Hou& as well as 
to the country, that 42 unobjectionable members 
should examine and report on so important a 
matter, than si, selected by Ministers, and pre- 
possessed on the subject. 

Lord Milton said, he felt himself rather in a 
dilemma. If he inclined to think that there 
should be a new Committee, he did not think 
the plan proposed the most convenient. If the 
old Committee should be revived, he, as a raem- 
■ ber, should feel it his duty to attend : a circum- 
stance that appealed to render the revival of the 
old Committee advisable, as it might be consi- 
dered as a sequel to the examinations. Yet he 
.owned it would be more satisfactory to the 
Cjpjpfitry if a new and larger Committee were 
appointed. On balancing the difficulties that 
.occurred to his mind, he thought it would be 
the better way io mix up some new names 
. raster Ijtw to reinpvethe old ones. Ministers, he 
thougbt, shou)d ,be in it ; so should some gen- 
tlemen below, him: but the other members 
should be differently. Upon the whole, 

he niuitvvbte agaiqstthe nobie lord’s motion. 
The tM Committee might, perhaps, get through 
uithe buttons a day earner than a new one, yet 
probably not miorc satisfactorily to their own 
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minds. He did not, however, consider the plan 
of the hon. baronet convenient. . 

Sir J. Newport said, the question was, whe- 
ther the words be left out after the word M that,” 
or not. If that amendment were carried, the 
House could afterwards consider the nomina- 
tion of each member in the order in which he 
might be proposed. 

Mr. B . Bathurst explained, that if the hon. 
baronet succeeded, the question would then be 
on his proposition. 

Sir J ’. Newport said, it would still be liable to 
any amendments, 

Mr. S. Wortley wished to know, if the motion 
of the noble lord should be carried, whether there 
would be a power of adding names ? 

The Speaker said it would not be practica- 
ble, in consequence of the vote being for 21 
members. Tor one of these there must be a 
substitute, as the original member was not now 
in that House. 

Mr. S . Wortley observed, that under that cir- 
cumstance, he inclined to vote for the amend- 


ment. 

The House then divided — 

For the original motion • . .126 

Against it 66 

Majority for Ministers . . 60 


The main question being thus carried, the 
name of Mr. Solicitor General was added to the 
Committee, who were ordered to report the 
matter, as it should appear to them, to the 
House. They were directed to send for per- 
sons, papers, and records — seven to be the 
quorum — to adjourn from time to time and 
from place to place, and to report their pro- 
ceedings from time to time — and had leave to 
sit during the sitting, and notwithstanding any 
adjournment of the House. 

Lord Folkestone then moved, « That it be 
an instruction to the said Committee, that they 
inquii e particularly into the origin, character, 
and extent, of the disaffection supposed to exist, 
or which may be alleged in the said papers to 
exist, ir the country ; and that they examine 
witnesses both to these particular points, and as 
to the credit due to the written evidence on 
which the allegation of such disaffection is 
founded ; and that they report their opinion on 
all these matters, distinctly to the House, toge- 
ther with an Appendix, stating the substance 
of the Evidence on which such opinion shall be 
founded.” 

Lord Castlereagh said, ho felt it his duty to 
oppose the motion : first, on the ground, that 
part of it was unnecessary, as the Committee 
were already empowered to send for persons, 
papers, and records ; and, secondly, because the 
Appendix would expose many things which it 
was expedient, both for the sake of justice and 
tranquillity, should be conceded. 

Mr. Bennet observed, that if the last Committee 
had examined witnesses, they would never have 
made the Report which had excited so much 
disgust. Could there be a doubt, that many of 
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the circumstances mentioned in that Report 
would have assumed a very different aspect, 
if those busy, meddling, mischievous magis- 
trates, (cries if hear ) who, in order to stand 
well with the Ministers, had furnished all 
sorts of rumours and charges, (hear)) — if 
those magistrates themselves had been brought 
before the Committee? If those enlightened 
gentlemen, who had lately such an interesting 
correspondence iWth the Home Secretary ; if 
those worthy persons, who called themselves 
knights of Brunswick, (/ hear ) hear,) one of 
whom, in the late contest for Norfolk, had 
been author of one of the most atrocious calum- 
nies that ever issued from the press ; if such 
pernicious meddlers were brought to the test, 
and their vague assertions and suspicions were 
well sifted, could there be any doubt that the 
result of such examination would be, that their 
charges would dwindle into the most ridiculous 
insignificance? He was the more led to make 
these remarks on account of some circumstances 
that had taken place in his own county, and also 
in the town which he represented in Parliament. 
He had been told, that, in Northumberland, a 
mischievous magistrate had thought proper to 
bring charges of a treasonable nature against a 
gentleman of the first respectability ; and had 
put him, as it were, to the ban, as a dangerous 
person, because, forsooth, he had gone up to the 
Cheviot to hunt ; and this wise magistrate had 
taken it into his head, that he was going to 
array the shepherds in arms against the Go- 
vernment. (Hear, hear , hear.) And yet, con- 
temptible as such a suspicion was, this gentle- 
man, before he set off to hunt, was forced to 
go and explain his object to this informing offi- 
cious magistrate. He verily believed, that nine- 
tenths of the evidence furnished by the magis- 
trates would, if sifted to the bottom, be found to 
be equally groundless and absurd. (Hear, hear.) 
In the town which he represented, though 
there had been the greatest distress, yet he be- 
lieved it had been borne more patiently than 
in almost any district ; nor was there the least 
trace of disaffection ; yet he had been informed, 
that within this day or two, the streets of 
Shrewsbury had been paraded with cavalry, on 
some mistaken notion that some of the inhabit- 
Ants intended to attack a depot of arms thefe. — 
He could assure the House, that the inhabitants 
had no such intention. (A laugh from the 
Treasury Bench.) He did not quite understand 
the meaning of that laugh; but he could re- 
assert, that the inhabitants of Shrewsbury con- 
templated no such disorder as was imputed to 
them; and he would say, generally, that he 
firmly believed, that if any disaffection existed 
any where in the kingdom, the cause was to be 
traced solely to the measures of the Government 
itself. (Cries of hear.) 

Mr. B . Bathurst could assure the hon. gentle- 
man, that he was misinformed as to both the 
circumstances related. No intelligence had been 
sent to Government, by which any gentlemen, 


l either in Northumberland or Shropshire, were 
I compromised. He could ' not Well & into 
| particulars, but thus much he thoughtlt right 
to declare. * •* 

The motion was then negatived. ; y V 4 
Lord Folkestone rose ana said, that nofttftb* 
standing this failure, he should presume tooffSt 
another motion. (Hear, hear.) He understock 
that several persons had been taken up under 
the Suspension Act, and he knew particularly 
that 3 persons had been apprehended in Berk* 
shire. It would be a grievous thing if they 
should be left to rot in gaol : but he knew no 
other means of remedying so great ah evil, than 
by the motion which he should now propose. 
It was, “ That it be an instruction to the said 
Committee, that they inquire into the particular 
case of each and every person detained under 
the provisions of an Act passed in the present 
Session of Parliament, ‘ for enabling his Majes- 
ty to secure and detain such persons as hftf 
Majesty shall suspect are conspinng against hfc 
Person and Government ana that they repoit 
to the House a Lis; of such persons, staring 
their names, their trades, professions and occu- 
pations, their ages, the places of their confine- 
ment, the places where arrested, and the dates 
of their arrest and commitment, together with 
their opinion on the necessity and expediency 
of their arrest and commitment, and of the Con- 
tinuance of their detention.” 

Lord Castleredgh objected to the motion.-^- 
The Secretary of State acted upon a grave 
responsibility, and ought, therefore, to be 
trusted with a certain discretion. Besides, the 
motion of the noble lord would defeat the very 
object of the acts passed this Session, which , 
were intended to give the power of detain- 
ing in prison, in cases where the ends of 
justice would not be forwarded by immediate 
trial. 

The motion was negatived. 

Lord Folkestone then gave notice, that On 
Wednesday next, he should bring forward a 
similar motion. 

Custom-House Docks, Dublin.] Sir fc 
Parnell rose to move for an account of al) sutife 
expended upon the formation of the Yfct 
Docks, near the Custom-House of Dublin, and 
of the authority under which the same were ex- 
pended. He maintained, that the old Canal 
Docks could be made efficient for the sum of 
60,000/. ; whereas the New Docks would cost 
half a million. He quoted the opinion’ of an 
eminent merchant of Dublin, that the scheme 
of the New Docks was . one of the mdst Shame- 
ful jobs in a jobbing country. (Hear, hear, frqiH 
Central Mathew.) 'V 

Mr. Peel said, that to caH these DdcJbTa 
shameful job, was a shameless assertion*' The 
Government had used aU the means 
power to ascertain whether the Canal Wsb, 
or the New Dock, would be the rab^fefloi- 
ent or expedient: they had w. 

Rennie, the most eminent engineer’ 
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are hu opimbn, that the Canal Docks*! 
I tm6i& required. 

_ rides, the mmm^Jfor th$ 'New bocks had been 
already purchased and &ccayated, (so (hat the 
H6n. ■ Wa* al-timea) ; and had, 

We8'i&i\si& i ; ahd ,ithad been ascertained 
tffiflf thfeftMr pfinr would Be much more economi- 
cal ^hStt^ cbnanuing the' bid one. even if the latter 
i&utft Have been i^e 1 serviceable. It was easy to 
apply the terty job j but what advantage could it 
hSj^t© Government whether the Docks were on 
ifccrigfct o^the left pf the Liffy ? Government, 
"I hsteatt of fe a t h eri n g the new plan, would have 
Been tfladj if 'possible, to have made use of the 
Canal Docks, tspecially as the Canal Company 
^fcfe debtorttothe public in a sum of 150,000/. 
He should second the hon. baronet’s motion, 
becaUaehe Was anxious that the fullest infbrma- 
"ribrteftould be furnished on this subject. 

Mci Pofubn&y wished to know, when and why 
the ground had been purchased on which the 
NfeW Docks stood; for he was sure it was a 
dksdvant^eous situation. 

T ’Mfc /W fcaia, he was unable to answer the 
ihe purchase had been made under 
, an ^sMttfttion with w£ich he had no con- 
nekiori: however, he should readily assent to 
^ythbdbn off the subject which the right hon 
fjfttfciitiui hright make. 

Mr. W. Pole said, that every pains had been 
^taken to' inqmre before any purchase was made; 
‘cfotfmisftibners had ixlade reports on the necessity 
’<jf foxing the ground; and eminent engineers 
li&dexartinfed it before it was purchased. The 
street had been under consideration when hon, 
g^ndefnefl Opposit^ were i n office, and he believed 
fhft tfeeeftity ttf the measufe was then admitted. 

" said* that- in 1806 a proposi- 

tidti Waa made to the Administration of which 
fibikad the hotaGur to be a membef, rather for 
taking aome -ground and building storehouses, 
dMtia for the* object that was now under consi- 
deration. If liia memory did not fail him, all 
that was asked for the ground was 15 , 000 /.; 
nhd ift that gem, the money to be paid to the 
Outfits Was included. Upon that proposition he 
hesitated. After he left office he knew no more 
of the business; ( Heart hear.) 

Mr* W* Pole Said, the warehousing system 
WAs tkbt thought of at the time the hon. baronet 
' By that system, since in- 
Irpduce^ *puch rooty was required, that 86 
awA»es were occupied by the Customs m 
different pans of Dublin. ** The work was not 
hndertsken till found absolutely necessary. 

*&Avport said, that 'in ■ 1 Sod, the Docks 
wtffe-feaforfated fot Warehousing tobacco and 
other goods. 

* cfc* pyed, that many engineers 

Roonieston the subject 
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ceeded lipo oL 


_ two years ago. 

wteehoasetnow occupied, e*. 
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The motion was agreed to. . 

Mr. Pofuonhg then moved, for an account of 
the several persons from w;hoty the land where 
the Docks were to be ftjty£d was purchased, 
and the amount of purchase-money paid to each 
person, within the last 15 years.— Ordered. 

Finance Report.] Mr. J>. Gilbert brought 
up the Fourth Report of the Finance Com- 
mittee, respecting Estimate of Expenditure, 
which was ordered to be printed. , 

Poor Rates.] Lord LeueqlU* moved, that 
the House should go into a Committee on the 
Bill for making Lead Mines liable to Poor Rates. 
Sir J. Graham , Mr. Bankeu Mr. Trcmaym* 
and Sir C. Month , opposed the motions. Lord 
Lauelleit Mr. 2). Gilbert , Mr. Morreti and Lord 
Milton supported it. The JHmwc divided* ' 
Noes 71— Ayes 28— Majority *5* o 

The Committee was put off for six months^ 
Demise of the Crown.] On the morion 
of Mr. Ponsonby t the Civil and Military Offices 
Continuance Bill was read a third tune and 
passed. 

Sheriffs in Ireland Bill,*— Forfeited 
Recognizances Bill.] These Bills were re- 
spectively considered in a Committee, and or- 
dered to be reported to-morrow. > 


LIST OF THE MINORITT 


AGAINST REFERRING THE CONTENTS OF THE 
GREEN BAG TO THE FORMER COMMITTEE. 


Athcrley, Arthur 

Grenfell, Pascoe 

Althorpp, Vibct. 

Guise, Sir W. 

Astell, TV. 

Gaskell, B. 

Barham, J. F. 

Hamilton, Lord A. 

Barnett, James 

Hornby, E. 

Barnard, Viset. 

Hurst, R. 

Brand, Hon. T. 

Hammersley, H. . 

Bennet, Hon. H. G. 

Leader, TV. 

Babington, T. 

Latouche, Robert 

Campbell, Hon. J. 

Lamb, Hon. W. 

Carter, John 

Lefevre, C* S. 

Curwcu, J. C. 

Martin, John 

Duncan non, Viset. 

Mathew, Hon. Gen, 

Douglas, Hon. F. 

Milton, Viset. 

Fazakerley, K 

Monck, Sir C. 

Fellowes, Hod. N. 

Moore, Peter 

Folkestone, Viset. 

Newman, R. TV. 

Finlay, K. 

Newport, Sir J. 

Gordon, Robert 

North, Dudley 

Ord, W. 

Russell, Lord W. 

Osborne, Lord F. 

Sebright, Sir John 

Ossulston, Lord 

Sharp, R. 

Onslow, • Arthur 

Smith, John 

Parnell, Sir H. 

Smith, Wm* 

Phillips, George 

$baw, Sir James 

Pigott, Sir A. 

Tremayne, J. H. 

Powlett, Hon. W. 

Teed,* John 

Ponsonby, Rt. Hon. G. 

Tierney, Rt. Hon. CL 

Proby, Hon. Capt. 

Warm, J. A. 

Portman, E. B. 

Worttey, JT. $. 

Protbero, E» 

Walpole, Hon. G. 

RancliRe, Lord 

Waldegrave, Hon. Capt. 

Ridley, Sir M. W. . 

Wpbb,Ed. 


m ist s. , 

Burroughs; Sir W. ; Calcraft, John. 
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' BlVoftpEs.] Farther erMefnce wdtrglveb on, 
Millers Divorce Bill.— There w$s arpBint bf 
some-ittpimance in this case, namely, wtfether 
■the House Would pads a Bjli df Divorce whereit 
*pp*kfie& (& it might in thfehse) that; diirjtijf 
tne absence Of the ip Malta, the wire 

1ived<foifr : year$ in England, 1 misconducting her* 
selfr^and HSving four chfldrefi in that time, 
without such inquiries bn the part of the hus* 
band, ** might lead to a detection of her mis- 
conduct' sooner.*--— Further proceedings on 
•Thursday.- 

The 3feltBi}!. Savings Banks* Bill, Offices’ 
Continuance Biff, and several other bills, were 
brought Up from the Commons, and read a 
tint time*- \ f< 

London Petition.— Habeas Corpus Sus- 
pension.] - Lbrd tiollartd presented a petition 
of the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Common 
Council bf ~L6adon, agafok the farther Suspen- 
sion of the Habeas Corpus Act. ' 

The petition was read, and in substance ex- 
pressed the astom&hment of the petitioners at 
the report that Parliament, instead of attending 
to the reduction of the public expenditure, ana 
to reforming thd Representation, was about to 
continue the Suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
Act, upon c x-partc evidence laid before a Secret 
Committee ; and that with such precipitation, 
that no opportunity would be afforded to the 
country m general, to petition against it; 
and prayed that the Suspension might not be 
continued. 

Lord Holland said, by the appointment of 
the Secret Committee, the subject to which the 
petition referred was certainly before Parlia- 
ment, and there could be no objection on that 
ground to receiving it. He would at pre- 
sent, however, do no more than move that 
it be laid on the table, ardently trusting that it 
would not be the last .against this measure, and 
that the general voice of the nation would at 
length have its due effect on both Houses of 
Parliament. 

Poor Employment Bill.] The order of 
the day being read for the second reading of 
this bill. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, that he was ready 
to state its general - natui e ; but he understood, 
that it would oe more convenient for some noble 
lords, that the discussion should take place at a 
future stage. He now moved that the bill be 
read a second time. 

The Earl of Lauderdale threw out, for the 
consideration of the noble lord, that though the 
bill was framed so as to apply to parishes in 
Scotland, as well as in England, there were no 
words in it under which any description of peN 
sons in Scotland could apply. 

The bill was read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Monday. 
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•ns .on this. p)ea« r . 

^better ^diKbarge the , , 
fo/ the call of the House altogether, than l 
so many ihfrispsments. The order v urmud U 
ho check on those whp were unwilling' tip; at- 
tend, if it could be dispensed with on *ich 
grounds as had been assigned. . 

Mr. Abeixromby concurred in thif observation. 
The control over its members which tj^ora<tr 
was meant to enforce, could not be efficient over 
any but those who would attend withouu.ifevpry 
slight pretence were allowed to be suffipif^p 
obtain a dispensation from it. ft would operate 
only on the conscientious, and would he entirely 
nugatory against others, if the present system 
were persevered in.— rLeave wag 
Savings Banks.} On the motion of $ff/: 
Newport , the House went into aC^fiiwttic ^ m 
thelrish Savings Banks* Bill, whenseyecal amend* 
ments were introduced.— Report on Monday. " 
Cotton Twist.] Mr. Davenport presented 
a petition of manufacturers ana weavers of 
Stockport, complaining^ of the exportation of 
cotton yarn, and praying the interference, of 
Parliament to checx or prevent, it. It com- 
plained of the great distress of thfh weavers 
from want of employment ; of 
pauperism, and its attendant evils ; and attrihnted 
this distress in a great degree to the unlimited 
exportation of cotton yarn, for the encourage- 
ment of foreign weavers at the expense of our 
own. It concluded by prayiiMf for a prohibit 
torjr law.— Upon the motion that it lie on the 

Mr. Cawthornc expressed a wish that this and 
similar petitions on the same subject should ht 
referred to a.Committee of the whole Houses 
which might take into consideration the r evu 
complained of, and inquire into the best insans 
of remedying it. He did not wish ttMist the 
cotton-spinners and cotton-weavers again* ouch 


* It may be a question, how far Members ate war* 
ranted, by the rules and practice of the Housd, to 
come down and vote on particular occasions, after 
they have obtained leave of absence. On the 3d of 
June, when a motion was made, that Sir Mdanrd 
O'Brien should have leave of absence. General Mothevt 
complained, that several members had come to vote 
on the Election of a Speaker, after their leave or 
absence was obtained. So notice, however, waata^q 
bf the remark ; and, therefore, the point still remains, 
open to inquiry. If a member obtain leaye ofpo- 
seoce for a month, it does not follow that he may hot 
return to his seat before the expiration of thsi 
but t|ie question is, whether he ean comedown and 
vote on a particular occasion, and then 1 stay away,' 
till his leave of absence expires ? 
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dther ; but it was Of the utmost importance that the society enforced. (Hear, hear.) All the 
Government should consider the matter, and ad- gains of the. association were brought there, and 
Just their opposing interests. He was no ma- divided according to the respective claims of 
nufacturer himself, nor had any connexion with the parties. (Hear.) He was credibly inform- 
manufactures; but coming from a part of the ed that a boy of thirteen years of age, who had 
country which depended so mnch on the sue- been since transported, had there divided pro- 
cess m manufactures, he could not be deaf perty for his share to the amount of 100 /. (Hear, 
to the prayer of the petitioners, nor igno- hear.) The Committee had inquired into many 
cant of the distress by which it was prompt- sinyfar scenes, and had reported the result of 
ed. He wished to see British yarn woven by their observations.— The hon. member then en- 
British looms, instead of foreign ; and he be- tered on the present management of public? 
Keyed, that if restrictions were laid on the expor- houses, as detailed in the Report. The recogni- 
tsttion of cotton yam, foreigners would be under zances required of the publicans, as well as the 
the necessity of applying for our cloth, which certificate of character, were a mere nullity, 
could be furnished so cheap and so good as to The beadle, or clerks of the sessions, held lists 
command its proper share in the foreign market, of the publicans ‘applying for license, and no in- 
Much would thus be done for our distressed quiries were made into their previous conduct, 
manufacturers, as well as for the prosperity and respectability, or power of answering the re- 
uanquillity of the country. sponsibility they came under : only in one in- 

Sir J. G. Egerton concurred in the wish for a stance had the Committee found that the recog- 
Committee. nizance was satisfied. The character of those 

The petition was ordered to lie on the table, persons was never examined. , He proposed, 
and to be printed. therefore, that character should be attested by a 

Regulation of Ale-houses.] Mr. Rennet greater number of individuals, and that not only 
rose, pursuant, to notice, to move for leave to n the parish where the publican had resided for 
bring in a Bill to amend the laws relative to the he last six months, but in that where the public- 
licensing of public-houses, and for the better nouse was to be opened. With regard to the 
regulation of the same. He did not think it ne- ecognizance, he would propose, that the rules 
cessary to enter into many observations on the :o which it bound the party should not only be 
subject, as his present motion, and the provi- more largely stated when entered into, but that 
sionsof the bill which he wished to bring in, the sum of money should be raised. If these 
arose out of the inquiry of a Committee which rules were transgressed, the parties should be 
bad reported its labours fully to the House, and "ned for the first offence to a considerable 
suggested the principles on which he meant to mount ; still higher for the second ; and on 
proceed. The Committee of Inquiry into the j be commission of a third, the matter should 
Police of the Metropolis had sat nearly the j jo to a jury, and the publican, if found guilty, 
whole of last session, and a great part of this, should then forfeit his recognizance, and be de- 
and one subject only had occupied its attention, prived of his license. The hon. member then 
It appeared to the Committee, that many of the adverted to the connexion between the brewer 
Vices of the lower orders arose out of the abuses and the publican, and the obligation which the 
of the licensing system, and the lax enforcement former laid upon the latter from the system of 
or inefficiency of the laws for regulating public- having the property of ale-houses to sell their 
houses. The whole body of police officers and beer exclusively. Great evils resulted from 
magistratesadmittedthistoa greater or lessdegree, this: the public were under the necessity of 
while some of them entirely concurred with the buying frequently trash, or of resorting to the 
Committee in the magnitude of the evil and its manufacture of small beer from treacle, by 
cause. The extent to which irregular public- which the revenue was defrauded. He, there- 
houses existed was alarming to every friend of fore, proposed a clause in his bill, by which 
the happiness, good order, and morals of so- all such previous contracts between the brewer 
ciety. They were known by the police officers and the publican should be declared void. He 
only, but connived at and even frequented by knew that such contracts were so considered in 
them. He had in his pocket a list of more than a Court of law already. The Committee had 
900 such houses in the metropolis, which were also taken into their consideration the policy of 
jaunted by the most irregular characters. They allowing magistrates to deprive the publicans of 
were resorted to, not only by men and women, their licenses without trial. Many cases of such 
. thieves and depredators, but also by boys and deprivation of license had come before then! ; 
girls of nine or ten years of age, who were ini- and they found that in every case where a reason 
bated into the most depraved society, and train- was assigned, it was a bad one. The publican 
cd to the most nefarious pnwtices. In one was thus at the mercy of the magistrates, who 
which he had;heard of, there was a regu- might out of mere whim and caprice deprive him 
hr court of jlfttice and a jury, under the pre- of nis means of livelihood, and expose him to 
sidenev of a Jew pickpocket, for directing all the calamities of want and despair. It might 
the sale of stolen property, and the distn- be said that a magistrate who misconducted 
button of spoil; where the laws of depreda- himself might be brought to account; but no 
tion fere reduced to a system, and the rules of remedy could be obtained, except a corrupt 
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motive was assigned and could be proved; 
which it was difficult, if not impossible, in, most 
cases to establish. As the law now stood, a ma- 
gistrate was not bound to give any reason for his 
conduct. He brought no charges against ma- 
gistrates in general. He, as fully as any one, al- 
lowed their general respectability and great use- 
fulness ; but the system of licensing was seldom 
interfered with by the general body: they allpw- 
ed that branch of their duty to be exercisea by 
9 few of their number, who had an interest in 
the abuses they connived at. No man’s pro- 
perty and means of livelihood should be left to 
be disposed of at their pleasure and caprice, 
however respectable they might be in private 
character ; especially when they were frequently 
brewers, or persons interested in the profits of 
the publican. The publicans, to become orderly 
arid respectable, should be made independent, 
and should feel secure in their situation, except 
when found guilty of offences against the laws 
by a jury of their countrymen. His bill would, 
therefore, have for its objects a more respectable 
certificate of character, greater recognizances, 
and a diminution of the power of individual ma- 
gistrates over ale-houses. The hon. member 
concluded by moving for leave to bring in a bill 
“ for amending the Laws for regulating the 
manner of licensing ale-houses in that part of the 
united kingdom called England, and for the 
more effectually preventing disorders therein.” 

Mr. S. Wort ley said, he thought this proceed- 
ing of his hon. friend very extraordinary. A 
Committee, of which he was the chairman, had 
been appointed to inquire into the Police of the 
Metropolis, and had produced a Report which 
was as yet in the hands of very few members ; 
yet upon this report of a partial case, he moved 
for leave to bring in a bill for the whole king- 
dom. He not oqly objected to the mode and 
the hurry of the measure, but should oppose 
some of its most important clauses. He could 
not allow the power of depriving publicans of 
their licenses to be taken from the magistrates, 
which he conceived to be the only great check 
that the Jaws had imposed upon irregularities, 
and the only safe-guard of public morals, till he 
heard it proved that they had misconducted 
themselves in so important an exercise of their 
authority. If in the metropolis magistrates had 
been found, who had transgressed the limits of 
their duty, that respectable body all over the 
kingdom should not be condemned, unheard, 
for the errors of a few who came within the no- 
tice of this Committee, whose report was yet 
unprinted ( No, no, from all parts of the House J, 
or if printed, not distributed or circulated. 
Whether the Report was in the hands of mem- 
bers or not, it was only a Report on the Police of 
the Metropolis, and did not furnish ground for a 
national measure. 

Mr. Serjeant Onslow said, that having, early 
in the session, presented a petition from siodo 
licensed victuallers, complaining of the law as it 
now stood, he felt himself called upon to sup- 
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port the motion of the hon. member. He could 
not say that he approved of all the proposed 
clauses, but many of them were wholly unob- 
jectionable. Perhaps it would be possible, to 
adopt some modifications of the btUU which 
would adequately meet the incon venienqeu «of 
vesting an absolute and unconditional power itl, 
magistrates. With respect to the alleged Lrregv* 
larity of' the Committee in entering upon such *89 
inquiry, he wished to state, that the petition 
from the licensed victuallers was specially' iQb 
ferred to them; and therefore they had not 
exceeded their powers in repotting upon the 
subject. 

Mr. H* Sumner saw no irregularity in the 
motion for leave to bring in a bill. The report 
was printed and in the hands of members. • 

Mr. S . Lefevre observed, that if the hon. 
member who objected to the motion had seen 
the evidence which was laid before the Commit- 
tee, he would have found that it related not 
merely to the county of Middlesex, but to vari- 
ous other parts of the country, Berkshire, Sur- 
rey, &c. He thought there were great evils in 
the present system, and therefore he should sup- 
port a proposition which tended to remove 
them. 

Mr. Bennet replied, and, after a few words 
from Mr. Gooch and Mr. S. Worthy, denying, 
as far as their knowledge extended, any abuse 
in licensing by the magistracy, for electioneer- 
ing purposes, leave was granted. 

Mr. Bennet then brought in the bill, which 
was read a first time and ordered to be printed. 

Tiie late Speaker.] Mr. Speaker reported 
Lord Colchester’s answer to the Vote of Thanks 
of yesterday, as follows : — 

“ London, June ti, 1817. • 

“ Sir, — I have the honour to acknowledge 
your letter of this day, communicating tp me a 
Resolution of the House of Commons, by which 
the House is pleased to express its thanks to me 
for my services as their Speaker, during die pe- 
riod in which I have been called upon to fill tost 
high office. And having devoted die best year* 
of my health and strength to the service of f&c 
House of Commons, with the consciousness that* 
during that long period, I have never ceased to 
exert my best endeavours to execute the various 
duties of the station which I held by their fa- 
vour, however inadequately those duties may 
have been performed, l beg you will assure the 
House of the deep and lasting gratitude with 
which I now receive this distinguished testimony 
of its approbation. 

“ I request also that you, Sir, will b** eased 
to accept my best thanks, for the txi - ' • ns of 
kindness with which you have convey j.- io nle 
this communication. v* ; 

I have the honour to be, , 

Your most faithful and mpst obedien servant* 
COLCHESTER* 

“ To the Right Hon. 

The Speaker of tne House of Commons*, ■ 
&c» &c. &c.” & . 
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Lprd Gwtlereagh brought up the Prince Re- 
gkii 9 * answer to the Additasot yeHtemay, which 
revested his Royal Highness to confer some 
signal mark offavour upori the late Speaker. It 
wasag folio v/8:— 

u The Prihce Regent h^B the justest sense of 
the tafe services and gjreat merit of Charles 
Lord Colchester, late Speaker of the House of 
Commons ; and, in . the name and on the behalf 
ofhia Majesty, had .already taken the same into 
his consideration. . 

^The Prince Regent is desirous, in compli- 
ance with the Wishes of his Majesty’s faithful 
Commons, to confer upon the said Lord Colches- 
ter sdjne further signal mark of his favour ; but, 
as the same, cannot be effectually granted and 
secured without the concurrence of Parliament, 
his Royal Highness recommends to the House 
Of Commons the adoption of such measures as 
irtgy be necessary for the accomplishment of this 

Chancellor of the Exchequer moved, that 
this nftswer and recommendation be referred to 
a Committee of the whole House on Monday 
next, which Wa9 agreed to. 

New Writ for Chippenham. — Distress 
IN INLAND,] Mr. V- Fitzgerald moved, that 
MpV Speaker do issue his warrant to the clerk of 
the Crown, to make out a new ftrit for the elec- 
tion of a member to serve in the present Par- 
liament, for the borough of Chippenham, in 
tyie room of the right non. Robert Peel, who, 
since his election, nad accepted the Chiltem 
Hundreds. 

Ppruonby said, he did not rise to object to 
the, mbdon, but to advert to a subject which the 
abseftpe of the right hon. gentleman would not 
justify him in passing oyer. As that absence 
would also probably continue for several days, 
hC took this, opportunity of referring to the 
alarming state of Ireland, from the scarcity 
of necessary previsions. It would be pain- 
ful to dwell upon such a subject, but he 
cotild assure the . House, upon the authority of 
numerous communications, that nothing could 
be more distressful than the situation of many 
parts, from the absolute want of food. He 
well that it would be impossible to pro- 
vide] a complete remedy, but he thought some 
food might oe effected. Unless, indeed, some- 
thing was done, the consequences must soon 
become most calamitous. One practicable mea- 
sure ‘of relief he would beg leave to suggest was, 
&k buying up considerable quantities of rice, 
J: itr$uting it in the most effectual mode 
: farther delay. 

\JGdetkreagh felt deeply interested in 
* itAgecfc fo which an allusion had been 

^ „.*ndf could assjure jhe House, that 

!his right no% Ificnd had long since turned his 
gtfonSoh tojfcand that every practicable re- 
medy Tb^d wpot, allied. The duties on rice 
: had .alcpidy peentaj^h off, and measures adopt- 
ed for Applying Ireland with large quantities 
of seed corn, for the double purpose of giiard- 
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ing against a recurrence of scarcity, and econo* 
busing the present sfock of grain. . 

After a few words from tyr. Ponsonby, the 
question was put and carried. . 

Call of the House*] , On the. motion of 
Mr. Phillips , the order, for calling, over the 
House on Monday next,, was discharged, and 
appointed for Monday the I6tlu 
. .Election Laws.] The Ireland Election Laws 
BilAvas read a second time, and ordered to bet 
referred to a Committee of the whole House o% 
Monday next. 

Colonial Acts.] Mr. Goulhum brought up 
a copy of the acts passed in the Colonies, pur- 
suant to an order of the House ; and stated mat, 
for the convenience of the Colonial-office, he 
should make a motion towards the close of the 
session, that they be returned to that department. 

Mr. W. Smith expressed hia surprise that 
these acts had not been produced ai an earlier, 
period ; he thought it very desirable that the 
House* should retain possession of such import- 
ant documents. 

Sir & Komilly observed, it was very pro- 
per that the House of Commons should be in 
possession of a complete collection of these laws. 
He understood that of some of them no dupli- 
cates existed. . 

Mr. Goulhum said, he had certainly found it 
very difficult to procure copies of all the acts ; 
and it was very possible that in many instances 
no duplicates could be obtained. This was the 
reason which induced him to wish that they 
should be restored to the office. 

Mr. IT. Smith stated, that many islands had 
been so careless of their own laws, that no 
copies could be procured of them. 

Sir S. Komilly thought it very extraordinary, 
that the supreme court of judicature in this 
country should have to sit in appeal upon these 
laws, and yet be left to guess at them. It was 
much to ble regretted mat no complete collec- 
tion liad been made. 

Mr. Goulhum said, many of the islands had 
formerly considered it too great an expense to 
print the acts. Government had latterly expos- 
tulated with them on this subject, and the more 
recent enactments had been published. 

The papers were then laid on the table. 

•Civil Services Recompense Bill.] The 
order of the day having been moved for the 
House to resolve itself into a Committee on this 
bill, 

Mr. Calcraft rose and observed, that, as one 
of the members of the Committee, he approved 
of the principle of the bill ; and although' sine- 
cures had certainly been much condemned by 
the people, yet the House must recollect, that 
they were in the hands of a very strong party,— 
the Crown: and he did not think it fair or 
right that the Crown should be called upon 
to make this sacrifice without receiving some 
compensation. Out of the pension list, how- 
ever, and particularly out of the pension list 
for Ireland, very large sums might be carved 
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for this purpose. At present we were taking 
away from the Crown about 90 or 100,000/., 
and giving it only 42,006/.. With regard to the 
bill itself, he thought that no pension should be 
granted till a sinecure fell; 

Mr. Boswell said, that the bill did not so much 
give a recompense to the Crown, as to the offi- 
cers holding situations under it. For his part, 
he wished the offices to be continued, and tie- 
sired to enter his protest against a change. 
f'Sir J. Newport was surprised at the observa- 
tions of the hon. member who had just spoken. 
Sinecure offices had fallen into such disrepute in 
the country, that they could be no longer con- 
sidered as honourable rewards for service, which 
they were formerly intended to be. He begged 
to ask the noble lord, whether he had under- 
stood him correctly on a former occasion, that, 
in case the bill for suppressing these offices fail- 
ed, the Crown would be advised to withhold its 
consent from the compensation bill ? 

Lord Castle reagh had no difficulty in stating,' 
that Ministers would do every thine m good faith 
with respect to this measure, both as regarded 
their official influence and their individual exer- 
tions. ( Hear t hear.) 

The Speaker left the chair, when a conversa- 
tion ensued on various clauses of the bill, which 
were finally agreed to without a division. j 

After the House had resumed, Mr. V. Fitz- 
gerald stated, that he declined any emolument 
in lieu of the office of Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer for Ireland, which he had resigned, and 
which did not now exist. (Hear y hear.) 

The report was ordered for Tuesday. 

Tithes Leasing Bill.] The report of this 
bill was further considered ; the bill re-commfc- 
ted ; considered in a Committee, and the Com- 
mittee ordered to sit again on Tuesday next. 

Mint Offices Regulation Bill.— Mu- 
tiny Bill.] These bills were respectively con- 
sidered in a Committee, and ordered to be re- 
ported ; the former on Tuesday next, the latter 
on Monday. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Monday , June 9. 

The Salt Bill was read a second time.— The 
Poor Employment Bill passed through a Com. 
mittee, and was reported without amendment. 
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J Monday, June 9. 

Repeal of the Septennial Act.] Sir S . 
Romilly gave notice, that in consequence of the j 
indisposition of his hon. friend, (Mr. Btoughato) 
his motion for to-morrow would be postponed 
till Thursday week. 

Usury Laws.] The* following petition of 
the Directors of the Chamber of Commerce and 
Manufactures, established by Royal Charter, in 
(be city of Glasgow, in favour of the Usury 
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Laws Repeal Bill, Was presented, and ordered to 
lie on the table “ That the laws whi$h xtgi? 
late or restrain the rate* .ofintefest of rijto ney,% 
pear to your petitioners to be usele 88 , inip^Cti- . 
cable, and impolitic ; useless, because they nei- 
ther prevent prodigality, protectsimplidtjr, be* 
nefit indigence, nor check improvidence im- 
practicable, because by the system of purchasing 
goods, borrowing on annuities, and ma&y otbef 
modes which are at present authorized, a legal 
door is opened to their evasion; and. impoUqc, 
because they interfere with the private concerns 
of individuals, interrupt the operation ofjqbt- • 
cantile policy, compel the sacrifice of prbpftft 
increase the embarrassments of the country,, in- 
duce the infraction of the laws, corrupt the pub- 
lic morals, impede the progress of commercial 
enterprise and, agricultural improvement, add * 
divert the surplus capital of the nation from ifi* 
legitimate and patriotic employment at hoipe, 
to the accommodation and aggrandisement of 
foreign states ; that the repeal of tbel&w? ^gainst 
usury would not be attended with* injury in- 
dividuals, because it would not be followed Wita- 
a rise of the rate of interest, which, depend*, 
like the price of every other article, on the sup- 
ply and demand ; besides at present the iharket 
rate of interest is lower than the legal ; and be- 
cause, even under the existing system, there is 
no impediment to die creditor calling up his 
money, and foreclosing the mortgage whenever 
he esteems it to be for his advantage ; that* the 
peal of the laws against usury would not CrcWjje 
inconvenience to the public, because it would 
not occasion any greater fluctuation in the terms 
of loans than is experienced in all the Other 
daily transactions of life, or in national confute* 
where Government are left perfectly ffe£;‘iffid 
to prevent misconceptions, where po ptgjrfotfs 
agreement was made, the present rate of interest 
might be declared to be the rule of settlement : 
that the repeal of the laws against usury woul^l 
not produce the effect of embarrassing the Go- 
vernment in their contracts for loans, because 
the national security is always preferred to th^t 
of individuals, because the terms are not aff^fea 
by the legal rate of interest, but by the quantity 
of money in the market, the prospc&t bt nib in 
the funds, and the comparative aaVaut^ge fe- 
sulting from investments in the stOQks^hnfother 
means of employing capital, and because on the 
principle, even if it were correct,, qf ladKtetihg 
the public engagements,, by cbntftjmng tile 
sphere of private competition, there might with 
equal propriety be a restriction bn the[purchaSe 
of land, or the pursuits of comnteite/*-— Tfie 
petitioners therefore humbly pfoyed ^:^]Ull 
now pending before the .House to thpb 
regulations winch restrain the rate of 
money, might be passed. into a Jaw; iemtiflt 
to the wisdom of the House to emfct fcacnjito- 
visions, as to the time and mode of the msife, 
as might prevent immediate inconvetistecra^m- 
jury to the people. 4 14 " - ‘ 
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On the motion of Mr. Sergeant Onslow, the 
bSfl wasread a second time, Mr. Calcraft inti- 
mating his intention to oppose it in the Com- 
mittee. 

Bankrupt Laws.] A petition was present- 
ed of merchants, traders, and inhabitants of Bris- 
tol, complaining of the bankrupt Jaws, and of 
the manner in which they are at present admi- 
nistered. — Ordered to lie on the table. 

Poor Removal Bill.] This bill was read a 
third time, and passed. 

Grant to the late Speaker.] On the 
motion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer the 
House resolved itself into a Committee to consider 
die Prince Regent’s Answer to the Address of 
Thursday last. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, after a warm 
eutoj riuto on the merits of the late Speaker, en- 
tered into a consideration of the provision which 
it was desirable to make for him. He adverted 
to the allowance made to Mr. Speaker Onslow 
on his retiring from the chair in the early part 
of this reign, which was 3 , 000 /. a year ; and ob- 
served, that considering the depreciation in the 
value of money, and the increase of duties which 
die Speaker had to perform, 4,000/. a year to 
Lord Colchester during his life, and 5,000/. a 
year to his immediate successor, would not be 
too liberal a vote. The right hon. gentleman 
concluded by moving a resolution to that effect. 

Mr. H. Sumner considered the sum insufficient, 
when compared with the grant to Mr. Speaker 
Onslow. After expatiating on the services of 
the late Speaker, he ended with proposing, as 
an amendment, that the grant be increased to 
J, 000 /. per annum, for the life of that gentle- 
man, and hinted that his immediate successor 
ought to have 4,000/. He should also propose, 
that the grant be extended to three lives. He 
thought the public purse could never be too 
poor to reward eminent public services. 

Sir M* W. Ridley said, that none could esti- 
mate the services and merits of the late Speaker 
more highly than himself; but in fixing the 
amount of tne grant, there were other consider- 
ations to be attended to more imperious than 
even gratitude itself; and the hon. gentleman’s 
assumption that the public purse could never be 
too poor to pay public services was altogether 
without foundation. The state of the public 
means was such that we could not now part 
ifrith one shilling, without the most mature con- 
sideration ; but the noble lord (Colchester) had a 
plate of i,soo/. a year in Ireland, which would 
make his income, received from the public, 
amount to 5 ,soo/. a year. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer observed, 
that this discussion confirmed him in the idea 
that his proposal was, under allftcircumstances, 
the best ; ana he recommended the House to ad- 
here to it t at the same time he must add, that 
the place in Ireland was given as a compensation 
fir one that had been relinquished. 1 

Mr. Sumner withdrew his amendment. 

: Mr. Ponsonby was extremely glad the amend- 
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[ men t had been withdrawn. With every Aspect 
I for the Speaker, and value for his services, he 
felt there were other duties to be attended to in 
fixing the amount of the grant. He could not 
agree that the office of i,soo/. a year was to be 
put out of the question ; the public paid it, and 
the question was, not under what name or form, 
but to what amount. He believed that every 
man in the country would think that 5 ,soo/. was 
a sufficient grant ; and he hoped the hon. mem- 
ber would not press the extension of the grant 
to three lives instead of two, for he should 
certainly oppose it. 

Mr. Sumner explained, and insisted, that in 
the sum proposed for the late Speaker no pro- 
portion was observed with regard to the dif- 
ferent grants for eminent military services. 

Mr. Tierney declared, than no man could feel 
more grateful than himself for the services of the 
late Sneaker, hut it would be inconsistent with 
his iaeas of economy to grant more than had 
been proposed ; and he felt some indignation at 
the manner in which the grant had been at first 
mentioned to the House. Under the present cii- 
cumstances of the country, and according to all 
the precedents, he could not for himself agree 
to pay the late Speaker 4,000/. a year. On what 
grounds was that sum proposed ? The noble 
lord had no longer to support that hospitality 
which was expected of him when Speaker, and 
was the salary to be continued when the hospi- 
tality it was meant to support was no longer re- 
quisite ? Besides, what had been the scale to 
others ? There was a bill before the House in 
which the utmost reward that could be bestowed 
on civil services was limited to 3,000/. a year for 
one life ; and though the Speaker’s exertions 
were great, what were they when compared with 
those of such a man as Mr. Pitt, who had the 
interests of all Europe to attend to ? And yet his 
wardenship of the Cinque Ports was not woith 
more than 3 , 000 /. a year. What Minister had 
ever been rewarded on the scale now proposed l 
Lord Wellington had no more than 2,000/. a 
year atrachea to his rank of Viscount. Why 
nad the Speaker greater claims on the public 
purse for services, which, after all, were services 
affecting the health alone ?— for, as to the an- 
xiety that had been talked of, he felt less than 
any man in the House, or perhaps was the only 
man entirely without anxiety ; he existed in a 
sort of middle atmosphere, between the two 
contending parties, ana his absence from all care 
seemed to him (Mr. T.) quite enviable. He had 
only to remain erect in his chair, to bend his 
head to one side or the other, and enjoy the fray 
of contending parties. {A laugh.) He was un- 
willing to say more ; but if the non. gentleman 
persevered, he must oppose the extension of the 
grant to the third life, that the public might not 
have too much reason to censure the improvident 
guardianship of the public purse. 

Mr. Curwen expressed the highest regard for 
the Speaker, but coincided in the sentiments ex- 
pressed by his hon. friend, on account of the 
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state of the country, and the distress of our 
finances. 

Mr. Lambton moved, as an amendment, that 
the grant should be 3,000/. instead of 4,000/. 

1 ne House divided on the amendment. 

Ayes , . 42 | Noes . . 126 | Majority . . 84. 

Tne original motion for 4,000/. a year to 
Lord Colchester, and 8,000/. a year to his im- 
mediate successor, was then agreed to. 

Mr. Ponsonby then rose and observed, that 
when the communication respecting the late 
Speaker first came to the House from the Crown, 
an objection was made against taking it into 
consideration. The proposition was in conse- 
quence withdrawn ; but he saw no notice of that 
fact, in the journals, in which it ought to appear. 

The Speaker said, it was perhaps his duty to 
explain the circumstance as far as he was in- 
formed upon it. It was true, it did not appear in 
the votes, and could not appear on the journals. 
A motion made on the same day by the hon. mem- 
ber for Carlisle, was certainly noticed ; but that 
was regularly withdrawn, ana therefore appeal ed 
in the votes. There was a difference in the two 
cases. It appeared to be understood to be the 
general sense that, as on the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s motion, a different suggestion was 
agreed to, and the motion immediately with- 
drawn, it should not appear at all. For himself 
he had only, as he stated when he was first raised 
to the chair, to throw himself upon the indul- 
gence of the House. They would see that there 
was a difficulty now in curing the defect, as 
the remedy would come irregularly. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer’s motion was not with- 
drawn in the regular way by consent of the 
House. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, he had 
little to add, at ter the clear statement from the chair. 
He had certainly felt disposed to withdraw his 
motion, and thought it better that no notice 
should be taker, of it, which lie also considered 
to have been the feeling of the House. 

Mr. Ponsonby meant not in the slightest degree 
to ascribe any blame to the Speaker, but there 
appeal ed to have been some misunderstanding. 
There was a general assent to the withdrawing 
of the motion, but it was not the understanding 
of himself and of many others that it was not to 
be entered upon the journal* At present the 
journals contained an imperfect representation 
of the conduct of the House. 

Lord Castlereagh saw nothing irregular in the 
proceeding. In cither way the same result was 
obtained. A great object in withdrawing the 
motion was to procure unanimity. The trans- 
action at present stood fairly on me journals. 

Mr. C. Wynn thought the House would have 
lost its own dignity if it had proceeded on the 
communication. He should prefer that the with- 
drawing of the motion was noticed, to shew 
that the House did not think fit to proceed 
upon it* 

Mr. Canning said, nobody could mistake the 
fact, that 90. proceeding took place on the mes- 
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sage ; but that on the next day the Houle took 
up the business itself. Whatever jealousy might* 
be entertained, respecting parliamentary forms, 
he thought that expressive silence answered 
every purpose. He had great objections to go*- 1 
ing back to the matter. ; a , 

Mr. Ponsonby saw no difficulty in making this? 
entry. If it was right to do so at first, it could 
not be wrong to do so now. 

Mr. Cm Wynn said, the question should be,, 
whether notice should be taken, or else whftp 
ther the original message should be expunged 
from the journals or not. - .. 

Mr. Bankes did not perceive any irregularity* 
He believed that on a division there would hay* 
been a majority for the original message; bu| 
he, for one, wished for unanimity. The roes* 
sage from the Crown came first, and there was 
no regular withdrawing of the motion. Tire 
whole matter was, that the House chose <tQ 
proceed in its own way, and not by the message* 

Sir C. Manck believed there were not ten menu 
bers in the House who did not blame the. first 
proceeding. The votes were supposed to Ire 
made up regularly. It was 6aid it was nOw toot 
late : but by the insertion the whole proceeding 
would appear more clearly, and for future aa* 
vantage. Ministers appeared to wish to haft 
their mistake suppressed in the journals. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer observed, 
that there was no question before the House. 

Mr. C. Wynn said, it was too much for the 
right hon. gentleman to say that there was no 
question before the House, when an irregularity 
was the subject of conversation. 

Lord Palmerston said, he had attended to 
what had passed when the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer withdrew his motion. It was «ug* 
gested to that right hon. gentleman, that it was 
most advisable that the motion should not 
appear at all. His (Lord P.’s) feeling at the- 
time was, that this was formally acquiesced in, 
as no dissent was expressed. With that impres- 
sion he left the House that night. 

Mr. Croker said, he had a similar iv col lection, 
and had told a friend of his, that there was a ge- 
neral acquiescence that it should not appear at 
all. 

Mr. Ponsonby said, there was a general un- 
derstanding certainly for withdrawing the mo- 
tion : but he would solemnly declare, that it 
never entered his mind that the fact was not 
to be entered. He only desired to see it stated 
in the journals that the motion was withdrawn. 
He therefore moved, that the following Entry 
be made in the Journal of this House of Tuesday, 
the 3d day of June, after the Entry of the Prince 
Regent’s Message concerning Charles Lord 
Colchester, late Speaker of this House.--" Mo- 
tion made, and question proposed, that his Royal 
Highness’s said gracious Message be referred to 
a Committee of the House, for Thursday next* 
— and the said motion was, with leave of thy 
House, withdrawn.” 

Lord Castlereagh repeated* that lie understood 
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it to be the sense of the House that the matter 
should not appear. 

Dr. PhiUtmort said, it appeared td him, that 
when die Chancellor of the Exchequer wished 
to withdraw Ms motion, there was a general 
M no’ 9 from the House. 

Mr. Poruonbu believed the general “ no” ap- 
plied to the adjournment of the debate.— The 
motion was negatived without a division. 

Game Law*.! Colonel Wood moved the 
second reading of the bill for legalizing the sale 
of game. He observed, that his object was to 
stop poaching, a practice which had spread 
through the kingdom, destroying the morals of 
the poor, mid encouraging many vices. If those 
who opposed the bill could be convinced it 
would check that evil, he was sure they would 
be in favour of it. He wished that game was 
made private property ; and could see no reason 
against it. He men cited a cas? of Sutton v 
Moody, in which Lord Holt 6aid, that a man 
had no more property in rabbits in a warren than 
in his ownlands § that the property belonged to 
him at the starting, but that in the hunting it be- 
longed to the hunters. This was the law from 
the rime of Henry VIII. Lord Kenyon, at 
Westminster, in a case where a man had started 
a hare, and another took it up in another ground, 
quciitd the opinion of Lord Holt. It appeared, 
tram various circumstances, that game had been 
recognised as private property. It was said, 
that tf its eale were legalized, the poachers would 
destroy it all, as they would find a better market. 
How could that be ? At present, poachers did 
not go out and get game, and then look for 
their market; no, they knew their market well 
beforehand. The game which supplied this 
great metropolis was taken and collected in the 
country ana transmitted to the salesmen, from 
whom it came to the poulterers, and from them 
to the public at laige. The salesmen and poul- 
terers were in a hard situation, for the penalty 
was on the teller and not on the buyer. The 
poutymr frequently could not carry on his trade 
without dealing in game. In justice the matter 
ought not to remain so. He did not expect the 
Houps would lay heavy penalties on the pur* 
chaser; but then they ought to give a legal 
supply. The magistrate had the power to search 
the house of every suspected unqualified person, 
and could impose a penalty of 20 s. In the Com- 
mittee this might be increased if the House 
pleased, to 5/. Every existing facility for pre- 
serring game might be retained. Much had 
bees saw about a man of small property, living 
neat a laige preserve, attracting the game by 
hkh^berifsgf ; but the more the subject was con- 
siaered, thk objection would appear imaginary. 
The prtS O Bt sysfom was ruinous It was asked, 
u Could gsnifcmro sell gamer* Why not? 
Did theynoe*presm sell their pigs, and fowls, 
Ihh eep, and hoirse^tbarsoiiietimeB tumbled down 
for after they M purchased? Was it less, 
Mutable then to seH n&easam? Many gentle- , 
■: Mnrtmkt agree to das iteration. He knew 


that Lord Anglesea, not a penurious nobleman, 
had said, that be was feady to send up his game 
for the supply of London ; adding, that his own 
chief pleasure was in shooting it. At present 
the salesman generallyiiad three-pence per head, 
the poulterer sixpence, and the carriage of a hare 
for 100 miles was but a shilling. It was said 
that the game cost the poachers nothing : he 
would say it cost the gentleman nothing : it cost 
the poacner his day's work, which he lost by 
going out at night after the game. The poacher, 
therefore, might be undersold. Suppose the 
duty on Fieadi Brandy was reduced, would not 
smuggling also be diminished ? So it would be, 
if we took off the duty on French gloves ; and 
the articles would be less rare and valuable. Lei 
hares and pheasants be sold like chickens and 
turkies, ana probably many would prefer the lat- 
ter who nowdesire the former. There was a duty 
on French game, which, if taken off, would oc- 
casion a great supply from the Continent. He 
considered resident country gentlemen the great- 
est blessing of this country, and regretted that 
so many were absent from their estates, which 
stood so much in need of their presence. If 
the bill should diminish the bad practices 
that prevailed in the country by poaching, 
spring-guns, and steel-traps, it would be a 
material advantage to country gentlemen, and 
encourage their residence. Let the House re- 
collect, that by an account upon the table, not 
less than 1200 persons were confined last year 
under the Game Laws. For sheep stealing, or 
chicken stealing, it would be found that l-50th 
part of the number had not been committed. 
Ought not such an evil, generated by the prohi- 
bition of sale, to be remedied? It was not to be 
supposed, that he undervalued the Game Laws in 
general ; they kept up the character and spirit of 
gentlemen : out he was for altering them, and 
placing them upon a better footing. Those were 
hi$ reasons for introducing the present bill; and 
he hoped the House would not object to go into 
a Committee upon it. 

Lord Deerhunt was astonished that a bill, 
which ought to have been crushed at first, should 
have been allowed to proceed so far. It should 
not, however, proceed farther without his voice 
being raised against its very injurious tendency. 
The object of thed>ill, as appeared from the cor- 
respondence of the hon. colonel with another 
hon. colonel, a member of the House, was to 

E ve country gentlemen an opportunity of gd- 
ig their game ; and a noble marquis was named 
as prepared to avail himselfof the law, if passed : 
yet the country gentlemen would be constantly 
undersold by poachers. The case would be simi- 
lar to that of two broom-makers, who sold their 
brooms in adjoining stalls. The one sold so as 
to have the very smallest profit; the other sold 
a halfpenny cheaper. The former asked, with 
astonishment, how he could sell so cheap ? 
Why, replied the latter, because I steal ray 
blooms ready made. Just so the poacher could 
get his game ready made. (A laugh.) The 
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difficulty pf effecting a sale: was the, great means! they nqw received is per tent.* in thepurehase 
of entrSippiing poachers. Xet thpni not cut up 1 of land, for which they could receive. only s$ 
the gpfose for the golden, eggs. * The history of, per cent. (Heart hear t} * He coiteum&irfth the 
sale at present was thus ;,a persqp bought gaipe) hon. member for* Carlisle, that' adfedpei^ineatf 
cf the poacher at' 7*. the\brace*.»m4 sold them sure was necessary, and he would go^dtoa 
to a poukerjer iVLondoh'foV ^ 4 jfe again, sold Committee upon any plan that might put down 
therif to dip consumer for! 2 guineas. If sale poaching. . * 

were legalised* a* door would he opened to, game. Mr. ml 4 ^ror:co«pidered something of thi»>, 

keeper? atocj orhersto poach and sell without] nature loudly called for* , in order to protect the- 
risk of detection . or; fear of pupUhment. If] morals and comforts s <rf the public.. By. the 
cfdzena, who had much money," must have 1 present system of game laws, people in the* * 
game, let them get it on the same terms with country, wha might be .expected to be. men# <• 
codfttry gentlemen. They had it at present virtuous than manufacturing citizens, were lea** 
for oW-fourth of the expense of rearing it. (Hear, dered much more depraved. There was a pe* 
hear.) If thii bill passed, in two years there culiar difficulty in this case, Gentlemen of. thes 
wfefild W® xio game in the country^ The highest rank and station, lords, judges, and v 
Hbuse should be very cautious how it listened to magistrates purchased game, (cries of no* no)\ he 
such’ a proposal. From, small beginnings great had made inquiry into the -subject, and found 
consequences often prdceedecj. Ha nuga seria that persons of all kinds purchased * game. 
ditettntin mala. This was .not a time to disgust ( Hear , hear.) In other cases, the receiver was 
resident gentlemen.— He concluded by moving held to be as bad as the thief; in this case, the 
that the bill be read a second tipe this day si* higher classes did, without any penalty, what 
months. * ' cost the poor their moral principles, their cha- 

Mr. Curium said, he wished to give every ractcr, and their liberty. The former felt nei^ 
encouragement to country gentlemea to reside on therloss nor reflections the latter were trails*; 
their estates : but the severity of the game laws ported, and often trained for the gallows. The 
defeated? the purposes for which they were intend- objection* that the bill would increase poaching, • v 
ed> and the whole rihture of them ought to be was obviated by the circumstance that game - 
altered. They were most unjust and .pernicious ; was already sold. The objections as & tip*. - 
they took away and gave a right of property arbi- pliqg-houses, and other supposed evils, couldv 
tranly. One man was fined 80/. for what, in other be removed by giving licence? only for limited ' 
circumstances, cost t only 5/. Nothing could periods, and during good behaviour. Gentle- 
make the poacher yiew his conduct as criminal men would then buy only of honest dealers, aneb 
while public licences were given. He must say a sharp look-out would be kept upon those that - 
to gentlemen who were against legalized sale , 1 sold game. Some clauses might, he admitted, . 
that they acted very unaccountably. The no- be added to the bill to the effect of preventing f 
blemnn alluded to, he believed, meant to sell poachers from supplying the licensed seller, 
merely to set' an example. It had been observed, He had inquired now this matter stood in* 
that tnis was not a time to disgust gentlemen. France, and read a letter stating, that while 
Was it, lie would ask, a time to disgust the poaching brought to the gallows, the practice 
country ? The whole body of the people repro- was most frequent ; now that game was declared 
bated those laws. He would recommend to the to be the property of the proprietor of the land, 
hon. colonel rather to withdraw the bill, and to poaching was no longer a trade. A remedy 
prepare a more general measure for next session, was immediately called for, since 1,200 people - * 
As to the argument that game cost the poacher had been confined upon those Jaws in the course 
nothing: it cost him an incalculable price. Was of a year. The loss to the poacher was even 
loss oHcg or limb nothing ? He lost more than greater than had been stated. He lost the 
his labour ; he lost his liberty and hazarded his freedom of the empire; he acquired the face of 
.life. Some alteration was necessary for all classes, an evil-doer, and met every man with a down- 
for the little as well as the great. (Hear, hear.) cast eye. The yjilue of the class of men thus 
The country was dissatisfied with the invidious exposed was very great, and their interests 
distinction of the present system. lie should ought not for one moment to be neglected. An 
vote with the hon. colonel, but he would rather immediate, innocent, efficient remedy should ... 
the, bill were withdrawn. therefore be adopted. .The interests of mcra- 

Sir C. Burrell thought that houses for the bers and constituents were here in some measure 
■sale ofgamc would encourage tippling, and that opposed, and the public had their eyes upon • 

• poachers would become thieves and robbers by the House, to mark whether they regarded the., « 
this bill. Though the sale of rabbits was lega- first principles of morality, arid consulted die- ; 
lized, poaching was not prevented. Since, dictates of justice, and the suggestions of-hu-*- * 
therefore, this principle diet not hold in that; manky. (Hear, hear*) ’ - 

particular instance, it could not be maintained as Mr. <?. Banket observed* that.the hoo. gently 
a general principle. The monied interest auf- man attempted to enforce his experimep^tef - < 
fercd no hardship, for they could have game means of the public voice*; but he wa$cpy%et| 
on the same terrtwfai the country gentlemen ; he began at the wrong end. TiU,fr*g|^rq| 
diat is, if they laid out their money, for which change was made, theXoundauqn on 

Xx 
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whole system stood should not be shaken. Per- 
sies would qualify under such a faw» and pur- 
chase a little frdfn the fair dealer a$ a cloak for 
large purchases from poachers. {Hear, hear.). 
Gamekeepers especially would have every faci- 
lity for deception and fraud. 

Mr. Preston Was of opinion, that the House 
should go into a Qommittee on the bill. 

Sir J. Sebright conceived that something was 
necessary to be done ; game should be declared 
private property as. wejl as turki.es and geese. 
To this bill, and every thing short of . that, he 
was resolved to give every opposition, 

Mr. Goutbourn said, that as France had been 
referred tp, he would tell gentlemen, that he 
knew of a country where the relaxation of the 
laws occasioned the entire destruction of game. 

Colonel Wood, in reply, observed, that as he 
wished sincerely well to the bill, he thought he 
could not do better than not pres3 it to a division. 
The game-keepers were the greatest poachers in 
England ; one half of the game sold in London 
was killed by them. 

The second reading was then put and nega- 
tived, and ordered for that day six months, 
without a division. 

Ordnance and Miscellaneous Estimates.] 
The House resolved itself into a Committee of 
Supply, when the Ordnance and other Estimates 
were taken into consideration. 

Mr. /Tar*/ said, he would move the different Re- 
solutions, and was ready to answer any questions 
that might be asked. The sums required this 
year were, with the exception of those for Ire- 
bind, one half Jess than the corresponding sums of 
last year. — The following sums were then voted: 

348,959/. 19j. 10 d . “ in full, for the charge of 
the Office of Ordnance for land service for 

Great Britain for 1817.” 68,186/. 15 j. 3d. 

k’ in foil, for the charge of the Office of Ord- 

pance for Ireland, for 1817.” 25,ooo/. “ in 

full, for defraying the expenses of reduction in 
t& Office of Ordnance for land service in Great 

Britain in 1817.” 105,728/. 10 j. 11 d. “in 

fipl, for the charge of the Office of Ordnance 
For Great Britain, on account of the allowances 
tQ retired general officers, to superannuated, re- 
tired, and half-pay officers, to officers seconded, 
and to officers fpr good services, to superannu- 
ated or disabled men : also for pensions to 
widows and children of deceased officers, late be- 
longing to the several Ordnance Military Corps, 
Far, 1817.” 15,008 /. 9s. Sd. “ in full, for the 


w ?of allowances, compensations, and emolu 
njgnts in the nature of superannuated or retired al- 
{qw^Eices to person s late belonging to the Office 
eyprdnance in Great Bfitain, in respect of their 
— public offices or employments 
; and also for the charge of 

,for the y m 1 qi 7.” 7,000/. 

charge of the Office, of Ord- 
pn account "of the pay of re- 
^ the Jate Irish Artillery and Em 
F pnsfcw to widows of deceased 
«UQD^ fiW 1817.” 1,750/. 
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full, for the charge of aliqwffflce^ compensa- 
tions and emoluments, in the nature of superan- . 
nuated or retired allowances, tp persona late 
belonging to tlie Office of Ordnance in Ireland, 
in respect of their haying held any public offices 
; or employments of a, civil nature; and also for 
; tlie charge of widows* pensions, for 1817.”^—- 
j 1 5,8 14/. “ for defraying the charge of the Civil 
I Establishment of Sierra Leone in Africa, from 
I the 1st Jan. to the 3lst of Dec. 1817.” — r* 
13,440/. “for the Province of Nova Scotia in 

America.” 1 2,8 1 5/. “for New South Wales.” 

1 1,325/. “for the Province of Upper Canada 

in America.” 

Some inquiries were here made by Mr. Cur<wen 
respecting the encouragement given to . emi- 
gration. 

Mr. Goulburn replied, that the happiest effect 
had resulted from the measures adopted by 
Government; this year the only encourage* 
ment given was the providing of land and sea 
coast for emigrants on their arrival. 

6,247/. ioj. “for the Province of New Bruns- 
wick in America.”— — 5,485/. “ for the Island 

of Newfoundland in America.” s,82 6/. “ for 

the Island of Saint John (now called Prince Ed- 
ward Island) in America.” 3,30 1/. 10 j. “ for 

the Bahama Islands, in addition to the salaries 
now paid to the public officers out of the Duty 
Fund, and the incidental charges attending the 

same.” 2,550/. for Cape Breton in America.” 

600/. “ for the Island of Dominica.”— 

1 7,000/. to defray the charge for printing Acts 
of Parliament for the two Houses of Parliament^ 
for the sheriffs, clerks of the peace, and chief 
magistrates throughout the United Kingdom, and 
for the acting j ustices throughout Great Britain : 
also for printing bills, reports, evidences, and 
other papers ana accounts for the House of 
Lords, for 1817.** — — 2,552/. \2f. Sd. “ for 


widow*’ pi 
iiai&e “ 

wn - 



nals or the House of Peers.” 815/. ns. 4 d. 

“ to make good the deficiency of the grant of 
if 1 6 for printing 1750 copies of the 69th vo- 
lume of Journals of the House of Commons*” — — 
3,500/. “for printing 1750 copies of the 70th 
i volume of Journals ot the House, being for tlie 

Session of 18 15.” 3,250/. “ for printing 1750 

copies of the 7 1 st volume of Journals of the 

House, being for the Session of 1816.” 

3,250/. for printing 1750 copies of the 72d vo- 
lume of Journals of the House, being for the 
present Session.”—— 8, 500/. “ for re-printing 
Journals and Reports ot the House in 1 817.”— 
6,472/. 1 7 s. “ tp ( make good the deficiency of the 
grant for the year 18 1 6 For re-printing Journals 
and Reports of the House of Commons.”— 
21,000/. “ for printing Bills, Reports, and other 
papers, by order of the House during the pre- 
sent Session.”— ^8,197^6/. sd. “ to make good 
the deficiency of the Grant of 1816 for printing 
Bills, Reports, and other Papers, by order of the „ 

House during the last Session.” 9,500/. “ for 

printing the Votes of, the House during the pre- 
sept Session ” * 
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Mr. Ifafifof\viphed' to know, whether the.in£ 
pitted fhachinery* was it^ae use of in printing; 
sttcfif volurtiipoiis wpr^ ? He thought it would 
produce considerable saving . 4 

Mr. Arbuthnot said, he haa intended to have a 
Committee appointed' o'n'thbse matters. Inferior 
paper was used thisyear* which.h^d reduced the 
charges a little; but the suggestion *respe£ttng 
the improved’ machinery wITwell deserving or 
attentioh, as it'might bring them stilt lower. 

4,8 95// 6/. ** for the sirperiptendence of aliens 
for 181 7.”-“-ltf,500/. “ for the relief of ‘Ame- 
rican Loyalfets for 1817, and that ' the said sum 
be issued and paid without any fee or other de- 
duction whatsoever/ , *- ; — >3,006/, “ to defray the 
expense <$ confining and maintaining, criminal 
lunatics for 1817, without any. tee or deduc- 
tion.” 26,000/. “ to defray the expense of 

law charges for the year 1817.” — —4,000/, 
“for the extraordinary expenses that may be 
incurred for prosecutions, & c. relating to the 

coin for 1817.” 20$/. I3 j. 4d. “for supers 

anmfction allowance or compensation to one of 
the late pay-masters of Exchequer Bills for 
1817 ; and that the said sum be issued and paid 
without any fee or other deduction whatso- 
ever.” 1,950/. “ for superannuation allowan- 

ces or compensations to retired clerks and other 
officers formerly employed in the office of the 
Commissioners For auditing the public accounts, 

for 1817; without any fee or deduction.” 

331/. 10/. “for superannuation allowances or 
compensations to retired clerks and other offi- 
cers, formerly employed in the Lottery Office, 

for 1817; without any fee or deduction.” 

620/. for superannuation allowances or compen- 
sations to retired officers formerly employed in 
the Mint, for 1817 ; without any fee or deduc- 
tion.” 20,000/. “to be applied in further 

execution of an Act of the 43a year of his pre- 
sent Majesty towards making roads and build- 
ing bridges in the Highlands of Scotland, for 
1817,; without any fee or deduction.” — —Item 
25,000/. “ for the Caledonian Canal.” 

Mr. Gordon wished to know, whether it was 
the determination of Government to lavish such 
extravagant sums in a work that was represented 
a9 so unpromising ? 

Mr. Arbuthnot said, that whether the money 
already expended was well or ill laid out, it 
would be highly improper now to withhold the 
necessary supplies. 

Mr. Curnutn objected to so large a grant for 
this purpose in so thin a house* 

Mr. Arbuthnot said, he did not wish to press it 
at present : he thought, however, a smaller sum 
could not be granted, and that it was particularly 
proper in the present season of\ distress, arising 
from the want of employment, not to interrupt 
an undertaking which must necessarily be finish- 
ed, and which would give work to so many per-, 
sdns. If the Committee thought proper, he 
would withdraw the resolution, Sid bring it for- 
ward oq a subsequent day. 

The resolution was then withdrawn. ' 


• f : * ' t ~ s, 
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^irs.qf Henry the ^WthV for the- 

yenr ; without 

3,000/. “ to defray the.ex$>ens£ of the NtepOfcafc 
Vaccine Establishment, for, 1817; without apjr 
fee or deduction.” v . : t 

Mr. S. Ltfevra asked, whether, any report 
been ipade of the number vaccinated* and Of foU 
number who, beifla vaccinated, had subsequent? 
,ly taken the smau-pox ? , , 

Mr. Arbuthnot answered, that he did OQtt 
know of any such report. 

Mr. Qurwen thought that the subject should 
be inquired into, and that the public 
ought not to be voted away in support ofaft 
establishment whose, benefits, if vaccination did f 
not completely secure against the small-pox^ 
were equivocal. 

Mr. F. Lewis deprecated any opinion going 
forth from such high authority as a member or 
Parliament, that would tend to unsettle the mind* 
of the people with regard to the discovery, the 
benefits of which could not be doubted. Though 
there might be particular cases of small-pox, 
after vaccination, yet these would be found fcfr 
be so disproportioned to the number in which it 
acted as a complete preventive, that no suspi- 
cion should be thrown upon it that might 
limit its extension. Nothing had ever bcete 
proved by those who opposed its introduction, 
or who endeavoured to depreciate its effects, that* 
could in any way destroy the belief of its being 
one of the greatest blessings that science or in* 
vention had conferred on mankind* {Heart 
hear*) It was not necessary for the proof of itjr. 
efficacy to shew that no person vaccinated had* 
ever afterwards been liable to the small-pox ; it* 
was only requisite to shew that if any such case* 
existed, they were insignificant in comparison 
with those where it operated a complete protec- 
tion. Its reputation in this manner had been* 
completely established, and.a solitary instance to 
the contrary could furnish no ground for sun! 
picion, far less give any countenance to a policy 
that would neglect an establishment destined toi 
extend its benefits. (Hear, hear*) u * 

Mr. Curwen, in explanation, denied that he 
had attempted to excite suspicion \\ he only 
wished to fay a ground for examination. . 

Lord Castiereask said r that , .in making a 
comparison between the advantages of vacci- 
nation and inoculation, as to the Humber: of 
deaths which took place under each .mode of 
treatment, it ought to be recollected, that the 
latter hot only endangered the lives of those who; 
underwent the operation*, but crested an atmo- 
sphere of infection which extended the disease to; 
others. In this respect vaccination, which e- 
ver enlarged the spnere of contagion, Jiadw* 
cidedly the, advantage,* even though itrifchtibt 
always protect from the small-pox* andtaighlto 
regarded as a great blessing to mankind*. 
hear.) The tendency of the practice 
fore- .to , .diminish and finafiy v to^^^KfeAj 
small-pox. In some places of Europe this had 
XX2 
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dearly been its result. By extending the prac- 
tice, therefore, there was every reason to believe 
that the small-pox might be eradicated as a dis- 
ease altogether, and then neither vaccination nor 
inoculation would be necessary. {Hear.) 

Mr. Wilberforcc said, the. practice of vaccina- 
tion was not confined to this country. It had been 
tried in every country, and in every climate, and 
had been the source of the greatest blessings. 
Its efficacy had been established in a degree un- 
expected and undoubted. Suspicions, indeed, 
had been raised, but not on a solid foun- 
dation. In this country, where the people 
prided themselves on their liberty, anti were 
averse to adopt any new practice at the dictation 
of others, vaccination had not produced its full 
benefits, because it could not easily be univer- 
sally enforced. The small-pox therefore still 
continued to spread infection. In other coun- 
tries the practice was more general, and 
had been more beneficial. Even here it had 
established its claim as a preservative against 
the small-pox as much as inoculation ; for he 
had himself known instances where the latter 
was a complete protection. If any case of a 
vaccinated person's taking the small-pox oc- 
curred, it was immediately declared that vacci- 
nation was universally useless or inefficacious : 
Whereas, it would be found as great a safeguard 
as inoculation, and had tended more than any 
other discovery of modern or ancient times to 
diminish mortality among the young. 

Mr. Rose supported the grant. He had him- 
self been the means of establishing a Board of 
Inquiry, which had held an extensive cor- 
respondence on the subject of vaccination both 
at home and abroad 5 and which, being com- 
posed of persons without any bias, might be 
considered as a mediating party between the 
zealous friends of the practice and the public : 
and all the information which they had collected 
tended to confirm a belief in its efficacy. 

Mr. Lefevre wished to see the Report of this 
Board. 

Mr. Arbuthnot said, he would withdraw the 
resolution if it was objected to. (No, no, from 
alt-parts of the House.) 

The resolution was then passed. 

8,577/. 16/. 5d . “ on account of the expenses 
to be incurred in the management of the British 
Mu$eum, for 1817.”— 83, 038/.** for the Bar- 
rack Department in Great Britain, in 1 8 1 7 .” 

500,649/. "for the supply of bread, meat and 
forage, coals, candles, straw, and furniture, for 
the troops in Great Britain $ and for casual sup- 
plies' for the troops on foreign stations, and also 
for the pay of the commissariat department, for 
1817.” 

The House then resumed, and the Report was 
ordered robe received to-morrow. 

. C tmm Residence Bill.] This bill was 
considered in a Committee, when several blanks 
were filled up, add Committee was ordered 
to sit again. 

IftlSft GRAND Mr. r. Fitzgerald 


Poor Employment Bill . [IS 56 

brought in a bill " to provide for the more de- 
liberate investigation' of Presentments to be made 
by Grand Junes for Roads and Public, Works 
in Ireland,” which was read a first time. 

HOUSE OF LORDS 
Tuesday , June 10. 

Poor Employment Bill.] The Earl of 
Liverpool moved the third reading of this bill. 
He said, no person could be more deeply im- 
pressed than he was with the soundness of 
the general principle, that Parliament ought 
not to interfere by grants of this nature with 
the carrying on of public works. He was 
perfectly satisfied that they might be conducted 
m a much better manner by individuals or pri- 
vate bodies ; and to their capital and industry, 
generally speaking, they ought to be left. This 
was a sound general principle, and one which 
ought never to be lost sight of in this country. 
Circumstances, however, might exist in which 
it would be of advantage to lend the assistance 
of public credit to the support of useful public 
works ; and the present situation of the country 
appeared to him to afford a proper ground for 
such a proceeding. The measure was not with- , 
out precedent ; for a grant of the same nature 
had been made in 1793 and 1809: and it was a 
singular circumstance, that on both those occasi- 
ons the whole of the money allowed to be grant- 
ed was not demanded ; and he belayed he had 
a right to say, that the trust was executed with 
the utmost impartiality, and in such a manner 
as to give entire satisfaction. The present mea- 
sure, he admitted, was in some respects different 
from those to which he had referred ; but their ge- 
neral nature was the same. In many places 
works of public utility had been begun, and ne- 
cessarily given up, owing chiefly to the dimi- 
nution in the circulating medium, though the 
best security could be given for any advances 
that might be made. These works too were, 
for the most part, to be found in districts 
I where there existed a superabundance of labour, 

! and therefore the pressure of the general distress 
would bo considerably alleviated in places 
where relief was most imperiously required. 
The bill involved two principles. The Exche- 
quer Bills //ere to be issued to commissioners, 
who were to grant them op proper security. 
1st. For the carrying on of useful public works. 
2dly. For the purpose of giving relief to pa- 
rishes in certain cases with respect to the poor- 
rates. In this last point of view he admitted 
that he did not think the measure would be of 
much use : yet if there were any cases in which 
it might be attended with benefit, that '‘part of 
the bill ought to be retained. It appeared to 
him that the first cause of the present distresses 
was, the great depreciation of landed property j 
but this evil Was likely to be soon removed. 
The manufacturing interests also had suffered 
severely ; but he did not look at them with 
feelings of despondency. Upon the dose of the 
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War, the ports of Europe were suddenly thrown tural demand for labour ceased, a great part of 
Open, ."and by over speculation the x foreign mar- [ that population was left without employment, 
kets were glutted to such a degree' as to occa- j If that was the real cause of the evil, where was 
sion a violent reaction: The countiy, too, was j the prospect of relief from this plan ? The qb* 
suffering from the effect of the late defective (ject of it was merely to create an artificial, 
harvest ; but the distress of Great Britain from ! mand for labour ; or, in other words, to keep 
this cause was nothing when compared with • that cause in force which had produced the 
that of other countries in the Western part of, evil. Suppose one whose health had been ifc- 
Europe. He had seen letters from Germany jured by over-drinking of ardent spirits were 
«nd France which presented a most appalling brought to the noble earl to be cured, the noble 
picture. When he looked at these special cir- ! earl would, upon his principle, prescribe two 
eumstances, lie thought it advisable to lend the j drams a day. Then all this money was to be 
credit of the country, to a certain extent, to the repaid in two years, or to be recovered by the 
promotion of its industry ; and he had no doubt j process of the Ciown : but in what a condition 
but that the measure would be attended with would the country be, when the money should 
Some advantage. j be withdrawn ? Works would be begun, and 

The Earl of Lauderdale said, it was not his J employment would be created, which, on with>- 
intention to enter so fully into the discussion j drawing the money, would be stopped ; so 
of this bill as its importance perhaps de- j that the scheme would be attended with the 
served. It was generally known at the begin- j double mischief of keening up an artificial de* 
ningof the Session, that the labouring classes ! mand for labour, which must soon cease, and 
connected with agriculture and manufactures annihilating a demand for. labour, which would 
\vere in a state of extreme distress ; and he had otherwise arise in the natural progress of things, 
expected that Parliament would at a much earlier It was material also, to observe, looking at the 
period have been occupied with a more ex- measure as intended for the relief of the poor, 
tensive and efficient measure of relief; but at that the demand which it would create would 
the close of the Session the noble earl came for. be a demand for the best labourers. When the 
ward with this grant of Exchequer Bills to the speculators got the money, they would natth- 
araount of 1,500,000/. ; and on such usurious rally look out f or the best and cheapest labour- 
terms, that few individuals would care to apply ers from all parts of the country, without the 
for them, more particularly, as in case of non- least regard to the particular district in which, 
payment, the process of the Crown was to the works might be carried on. They had an 
be issued for the recovery of the money. The i example of the consequences of an expenditure 
noble earl himself admitted that, as far as the Rashly begun in the project of the Caledonian . 
bill went to give relief to parishes, it would be Canal. One of its objects was, to give employ-* , 
of little use ; and that its great object was the ment to the Highlanders at home. What waa > 
carrying on of public works ; but then the im- the result ? The money being once given, the 
presaion was, that Government intended to give managers looked out for the cheapest labourers, 
relief to the parishes, and the bill purported to and instead of employing Highlanders, they had ^ 
have that object. The consequence would be, transplanted an Irish cofony to the Highlands, 
that if the relief was not afforded, the poorer i Then it was also to be observed, that it required “ 
classes would blame the country gentlemen. 1 no small discrimination to find out what works 
There was already a sufficient tendency to blame were proper objects of encouragement. The 
and pull down the nroprietoi s, without fostering Board of Commissioners was to consist partly of 
that sort of spirit by^uch a measure as this. Ir^ London merchants. Such a Board he did not 
that part of the bill must prove abortive, why not - think well calculated for the purposes of the 
leave it out l The only effect of it must be to measure ; and, at any rate, it was impossible *• 
create an idea that Government intended to re- that the investigation could be properly com- 
Keve the parishes, but that the relief was with- pleted in time to render this scheme efficient 
held by the rich. The noble earl had ascrib- as a plan of relief. The noble earl had said, 
ed the present distress to bad harvests, the sud- that measures of this kind had been adopted oh 
den transition from a state of war to a state two former occasions. What was the nature of 
of peace, glutted markets, superfluity of labour, the first occasion ? A great quantity of com* ■ 
and diminished demand. He (Earl I..) believed modities had been prepared, calculated for a 
that these were very subordinate causes. The demand in time of peace. A war broke out* - 
real cause, if he might speak out, was twenty and the demand was suddenly stopped. Ega. 
years of war, in which this country and others chequer Bills were issued to those who heldv.,? 
had expended a laiger portion of capital than these goods, on the security of the goods an$h 
had ever been expended in any former war; their own bills, to enable them to keep 
and in the transfer of that capital from the hands articles till a better market offered. The « 
of those who before held it; into the hands of sure then produced great benefit, and was wetJ v „ 
others, an artificial expenditure had been pro- executed. But what resemblance had that, or 
duced which created an artificial demand for the other measure to which the noble eari 
labour, and that again had increased the popu- referred, to this project? This mode of re- 
lation of the country ; so that wlfen the unna- lief, if it was good for any thing, must be perms- 
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neat. The noble earl diooJc'hisHead; but he 
(Bari L;) knew only of tmfcpJan Of belief for an 
over-population, but it was one oil which ffe 
was not much disposed, in that place, to des- 
cant* He was glad, however, tnat the noble 
carl had* openly declared that he expected little 
good from that part of the bill which went to 
afford relief to parishes $ and it ought to be 
known, that such was the noble earrs opinion 
of that part of his own measure, that the pro- 
prietors in parishes might not be blamed for 
not giving that relief which, in reality, was not 
intended by Government to be given. The 
only object of the bill, therefore, was to grant 
these Exchequer Bills to speculators in public 
Works : but the better proceeding would be, to 
put an end to that project also, by ordering 
the bill to be read a third time this day three 
months. 

The bill was then read a third time and passed 
without amendment. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Tuesday , June 10. 

Bankrupt Laws.] Mr. J. Smith moved, 
" that a Select Committee be appointed to con- 
rider of the Bankrupt Laws, and of the opera- 
tion thereof.” 

The motion was agreed to, and the following 
members were appointed to form the Commit- 
tee : — Mr. J. Smith, Mr. Solicitor-General, Mr. 
Ponsonby, Sir S. Romilly, Mr. Alderman Atkins, 
Mr. Courtenay, Mr. J. Abercromby, Mr. Bol- 
land, Mr. Barnett, Mr. Wrottesley, Mr. L, 
Foster, Mr. J. Martin, Sir J. Newport, Mr. 
Finlay, Mr. Protheroe, Sir J. Lubbock, Mr. 
Marryat, Mr. Jrving, Mr. Lockhart, Mr. B. 
Shaw, and Mr, W. Smith. 

Sir J . Newport then ©resented petition of 
merchants, bankers, and traders of Waterford, 
Belfast, Cork, Dublin, Limerick, and Kilkenny, 
for the revision of the bankrupt laws. — Referred 
to the Committee. 

Extents in Aid.] Mr. JV. Smith moved for 
& Select Committee 44 to inquire into the mode 
of issuing Extents in Aid, the nature of the pro- 
cess, its effects, and the expediency q£ regulat- 
ing or of discontinuing the same.” w 

Sir M. W. Ridley seconded the motion, anc 
the Chancellor ef the Exchequer supported it. 
'yhe right hon. gentleman said, he wished the 
whole question to be folly and impartially con- 
sidered. His sole object was, to secure the 
rights of the Crown, without violating those of 
^subject. 

, The following members were then appointed, 
and all petftfbnr presented this session, regard- 
ing Extent# hi Aid; were ordejfd to be referred 
to them Mfv \F. Smith, Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, r. Dowdeswell, Mr. Casberd, 
Mr. Lushington, Sir C\ Morgan* Sir S. New- 
port,* Mr. Collett* Mr. H'. Martin, Sir J. Shaw. 

Lacer, Mr. sergeant Onslow, Mh S. 
Thornton, Mr. It. Davis, Sir M. Ridley,, MH 
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Huskissoa, Mr. Barclay, Mr. Irvine Mr..JFip- 
lajr, Mr. Gurney, Mr. Lockhart, Mr. Orenfoll, 
Mr. J. Smith, Mr. BirCh, andM'r.Littfcton. 

The Extents in Aid Bill was then read a se- 
cond time, and committed for Friday, the 20th 
of June. 

Civil Services Recompense Bill.] Mr. 
D. Cilbert brought up the report of this bill. 

Mr. Calcraft said lie would move the amend- 
ment of which he had given notice, after * the 
hon. gentleman had proposed his amended 
clauses. 

Mr. &. Gilbert explained the nature and ex- 
tent of the clauses he meant to propose. 

Mr. Tierney begged to trouble the Hduse 
with a few observations on this measure. . He 
had taken great pains to understand the subject, 
and after the most mature deliberation, he 
thought that a compensation oiieht to be granted 
to the Crown for those means of rewarding pub- 
lic services of which it would be deprived by 
the abolition of sinecures. The only question 
was, regarding the mode and amount of such 
compensations. He strongly objected to th.it 
part of the measure which made length of ser- 
vice a criterion of merit. If so, did any body 
suppose that three years spent in a c .binet 
office were sufficient to entitle the individual to 
a cabinet pension ? Besides, what reason was 
there for making a difference between the pe- 
riod of their service, and that of those who 
held inferior situations? This measure was 
spoken of as one of economy; but its economy 
to the nation would not at least be felt for a con- 
siderable time. In the first place, it might 
create a greater expenditure. At the end of 
two years, Government would have at its dis- 
posal pensions to the amount of ll,ooo/. ; while, 
perhaps, not one of the sinecures would fall in 
to the public relief. At the end of four years, 
18,000/. of pensions might be given away with- 
out any proportionate compensation to the 
country in the abolition of useless places. This 
bill, with these objections against it, had passed 
through the House without much opposition, pre- 
cisely because confidence was placed in the Com- 
mittee from which it originated ; but which, from 
the little attention it bestowed upon the subject 
of its inquiry, did not deserve any confidence. 
There was no evidence ih the Report to shew 
the policy of the measures it recommended, or 
tb point out the saving that would accrue to tlie 
public. The House was requited to vote 42, 000/. 
to the Crown, and to take the chance of what 
might be gained by the falling in of sinecures. 
The whole of the abolished places, leaving out 
of view those that were regulated with dimin- 
ished salaries, amounted only to 57, 000 /. and 
the pensions created' would amount to 42,000/., 
leaving only 1 5,000/. of saving. There were 
20 places abolished of considerable emolument, 
the salaries of which amounted* to 41,000/., the 
test being of smaller value. The utmost ad- 
vantage the public could derive from this' bill, 
.therefore, was 15,000/.; and this saving might 
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not be realized for many years, wjujfe the com- j that of his own reasonings and that; he had 
mencement of the measure would actually create > suffered two .bills to pass, and to be earned up 
additional expenditure. (Hear.) He objected to the Lords, without opposition, which weifc 
likewise to the manner ip which the offices to be j much more objectionable yi every point of view 
abolished were described in the Report, which ! than the present. The 'right hon. gentleman 
prevented them from being properly understood. , had said, that he had taken pains to understand, 
It would appear that the idea of abolishing some ' the objects and policy of the bill. He (Lord C,} 
of them had only lately been approved of. He ! fully admitted that he had taken great pains 
asked the noble lord opposite (Lord Castlereagh) | upon the suiyect, but it was pains to misrepne- 
what he thought of abolishing sinecures last l sent it. (Hear.). It appeared extraordinary in 
January? (Hear.) He should like to know his ] the right hon. gentleman, when he saw a mea* 
notions of the policy of this measure when he ■ sure adopted agreeable to the country, and pro* 
gave away the office of Lord Registrar of Scot- I mising*the most beneficial results, that he should 
land, when he created a vested interest of 1500/. | come forward to excite a popular prejudice 
a year in that sinecure ? (Hear.) In some cases against it, and should exert his fancy and his rear 
the compensation was greater than the original soning, and expend his dexterity and his jokes, 
sinecure. In the Exchequer, for instance, there to render it contemptible or disgusting. {Hear* 
were three places abolished, which yielded, as hear.) The right hon. gentleman Had acted 
now regulated, 1 7,800 1 . ; and pensions in lieu of unfairly in leaving out the savings that would 
these were to be voted to this department tall in from the abolition of the offices in Ire- 
amounting to 1 8 , 500 /. He could not but regard land ; which, though they were not yet abolish** 
this measure, therefore, as a gross delusion upon ed by bills brought into the House, would cer- 
the public (hear) ; as a trick from which the coun- tainly be so. This was a most important omis- 
try would gain nothing, and whose only result sion when calculating the amount of the future 
would be an increase of the national Durdens balance to the public from the present measures, 
and ministerial patronage. (Hear.) If the Mi- The compensation was given in lieu of all the 
nisters had the good fortune to stick to their offices, and the light hon. gentleman had com- 

§ laces for four years, they would have at their pared its amount with the aggregate salaries of 
isposal 18,000/. They made no question about ; only a part. He had said, that in two years 
the falling in of sinecures : they only thought of j 1 1 , 000 /. of pensions would accrue to the Crowti 
the increase of their patronage. (Hear, hear.) ' from this bill, and in four years 1 8,000/. This 
He was of opinion, that no pension should be ! statement he (Lord C.) denied. Without in- 
conferred till the consolidated fund had the be- eluding the supernumerary pensions which 
nefit of the falling in of an equivalent sinecure would he placed at the disposal of the Crowd, 
salary. The bill ought to be sent back to the only 5500 /. would be placed in the power of 
Committee (though he placed no great reliance Government at the end of the first two year$T— 
on them) to be amended. There was nothing namely, one pension of 3000 /., one of 1500/., and 
pressing in the measure at present; nothing one of 1000 /., and at the end of four years only 
was to be saved to the country ; the patronage 18,ooo/. There was no probability that the 
of the Crown would be increased rather than 42 , 000 /. which was the amount of the pension 
diminished by it. He stated these objections 5 list created by this bill, would ever be m com* 
but he should not ground any motion upon plete operation at the same time. The charge of 
them. A triumphant answer might be expected 30,000/. was probably the extent to which it 
from the noble lord (hear, hear) ; but he could would go. The l ight hon. gent, had, however, 
not disprove figures : he could not shew that taken the pensions at the highest, and the sine- 
more than 15,000/. would remain after subtract- cures at the lowest estimate, exaggerating in the 
ing 42,000/. from 57,000/. ; and this sum was all one case, and omitting in the other. Old the 
that the public would gain at the end ol twelve right hon. gentleman mean to condemn his own 
years, when this scheme came into full opera- measure ? Did he think it superior to the pre- 
tion. He had already stated that the auditor sent ? was it restricted to a certain sum Jike the 
and the four tellers of the Exchequer, with the present ? and did he now wish to turn his back 
Clerk of the Pells, had salaries to the amount of upon that which he had formerly supported ? 
17,300/., and the officers of this department When that bill was introduced by his own 
might be entitled by the present bill to pensions friends, although its compensations were much 
amounting to 1 8,000/. He had no reluctance to more alarming than the preseut, -it was extolled 
remunerate meritorious civil officers, but the as purity itself — it was esteemed an emanation 
measure should be carried into effect in a 'way of wisdom — it was praised as the quintessence 
that, under pretence of economy and of a saving of patriotism ; yet that measure would have 
to the public, should not increase die public enabled the Crown to grant pensions to an un* 
burdens or ministerial patronage. limited amount, and without any restriction 

• Lord Cajtlereagh animadverted in rather as to the time of commencement or length 
strong terms on the observations of the right of service. By that bill, the 
hon. gent. It was somewhat strange, he said, .might have pensioned every member of the 
that the right hon. gentleman should have been Cabinet, a liberality to which he (Lord C,) ob- 
•0 long silent, if he really relied on the deduc- jected at the time. The right ho tu gentleman 
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n#d treated his friends very cruelly by oppos - 1 
ipg this hill on the ground of economy. If 
it was not economical, how extravagant was 
the measure he formerly supported ! He could 
Conceive ho other object which the right hon. 
gentlemahhad in view, by disgusting the House 
and the .country with the observations he had 
delivered, but to make a speech : as he proposed 
no amendment, and concluded with no motion. 

( Hear , hear.) Why did he not oppose the pro- 
ceeding in the - Committee ? Why did he not 
state his Opinions earlier ? or, why did he now 
state them at all ? Had he turned his back on 
his qld friends? His opposition, he hoped, 
Would have no effect against the adoption of a 
measure of undeniable economy ; manifesting a 
sincere desire to meet the reasonable wishes of 
the people by a great sacrifice of patronage, and 
an important retrenchment of expenditure. 
(Hear, hear . ) 

Mr. Calcraft suppoited the bill, as a mea- 
sure both economical and agreeable to the 
country. He thought it would effect a great 
caving, and that, without a compensation, it 
Could not be expected that the abolition of 
sinecures would be assented to by the Crown. 
He conceived, however, that a further reduc- 
tion might be made in the pension list, which 
could be applied towards the pensions creat- 
ed by this bill. He then moted the following 
clause, as an amendment That any per- 
ron who may accept a pension under this Act, 
shall vacate his seat in Parliament.” 

Mr. Canning objected to the clause. He ob- 
served, that when a member accepted office, he 
was sent back to his constituents, because he 
placed himself in a situation to be influenced 
by the Crown, and they were entitled to say, 
whether they would afterwards intrust him with 
the support of their interests : but a pension 
of this kind was a vested interest which made 
the holder of it independent. i 

Mr. Pomonby said, the great objection was, 
that the biii, while it pretended to abolish sine- 
cures, would, in fact, give an equivalent to the 
Crown, without giving any equivalent to the 
people. (Hear.) 

Mr. Ward, insisted that there was a great dis- 
tinction between the absolute disposal of sine- 
cures hitherto vested in the Crown, and the 
power of giving pensions for services actually 
performed, and fairly brought before the notice 
bf the public. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer followed Up 
the argument of the last speaker, observing, that 
sinecures might be given, whether deserved or 
hot* but that the pension could not be con- 
ferred, except for certain definite services. The 
pension would.be like the half-pay in the army 
v>r navy— a reward for regular professional ex- 
ertions. 

Mr. Gordon* aid, he must protest against the 
analogy of the right hon. gentleman, which was 
too much in the principle of a trading specula- 
tion. ’The tendency of such a principle would 
tie to degrade public men into mere political 
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speculators. As to the particular clause, it 
seemed to him advisable, that when a public 
servant was rewarded for his public services, the 
constituent should have an opportunity of ex- 
pressing how far that reward had been honour- 
ably deserved. (Hear.) 

The House divided upon the clause, and 
it was negatived by a majority of 64 to 27 . 

It was then moved, that “ this bill be read a 
third time to-morrow.” 

Lord Milton nose, and insisted that the 
House had the power, if it chose, of curtailing 
any prerogative of the Crown which it might 
deem unnecessary, and was not bound to furnish 
any compensation. The Crown could not re- 
ceive any money except from the people, and 
for their benefit 5 and it was competent for the 
representatives of the people to control or take 
away this power. 

Mr. Robinson said, he was surprised that the 
lion, gentlemen oil the other side should have 
kept back their constitutional objections till this 
late stage of the bill. As to any man looking 
towards this remote pension as a bribe, he did 
not believe that there would be much competi- 
tion for such a prize. It must be, as indeed it 
ought to be, a hopeless speculation in a pecuni- 
ary point of view. 

Mr. Gordon differed from the right hon. gen- 
tleman : he thought that the very limitation of 
the rewards would excite a keener competition. 
(Hear, hear, from the Opposition, and laughter 
from the Ministerial benches.) Any person at all 
acquainted with commercial speculations knew 
well, that a great prize or two awakened a keener 
appetite than many small ones. (Hear.) This 
bill would, for the first time, make politics a 
trade ; a circumstance the more to be regretted 
at a time When the public were not disposed to 
look with peculiar favour on official men of 
Whatever party. As to the argument about the 
necessity of remunerating men who left lucrative 
professions, he conceived that it would be better 
if such persons remained in their profession, if 
gain v as their object, and if they could not be 
contented with the higher honour of being called 
to assist the Sovereign with advice for the bene- 
fit of the people. Miich had been said about the 
services rendered to the country by the labours 
of Ministers. For his own part, he thought that 
instances might arise when Ministers might do 
much more good by resigning than by keeping 
their places. But the paltry temptations of the 
present bill would tend to keep Ministers in till 
they had carried their pension by length of ser- 
vice. Thus it was possible to imagine (he was 
of course merely putting a case), that at some 
future time there might be serious divisions in 
the Cabinet on some question of even vital im- 
portance, and that some particular Minister 
might be subjected to some disagreeable slight 
on that . account j and such a man might by the 
present bill be induced to cling to the office 
which he would otherwise reject. He might 
say, “ Well, this is very unpleasant : but let me 
v/ait a little longer, and then I shall have a pen* 
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Hsion to console these indignities. Meantime, 
let * bear and forbear* be -my maxim : Quid- 
quid erii: superanda omnis for tuna ferendo est” 

{A laugh.) 

Mr. Robinson explained. 

# Mi'. Hammersley said, that die power of the 
House of Commons was at all end, if it could 
not take away aity unnecessary and hurtful pre- 
rogative from the Crown without supplying an 
indemnification. 

Sir R . Heron thought the bill highly objection- 
able in the present bankrupt state of the country. 
He conceived that the Crown had sufficient 
means of rewarding its servants out of the old 
pension list. 

- The House divided on die question of die 
third reading — 

Ayes . . 75 | Noes . . 20 | Majority . . 55 . 

Grant to the date Speaker.] On the 
Report of the resolution for giving a pension of 
4 , 000 /. to the late Speaker, an amendment was 
proposed, to substitute 3,000 /. for 4 , 000 /. ; but 
it was negatived, and a bill was ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Lord Castlereagh, See. 

Ordn woe Resolutions.] The Report of 
diesc Resolutions was brought up. On the mo- 
tion that it be agreed to. 

Sir R. Fergus son rose, and objected to the 
present mode* of relieving the artillery on foreign 
stations. The same troops had been on service 
in Jamaica for 27 years, and on inquiry, he found, 
that the evil extended to other colonics. The best 
remedy would be to relieve this species of troops 
by battalions, instead of sending out detach- 
ments to keep up their numbers. He objected 
also to the modern office of Adjutant-General 
of Artillery, as expensive, and intrusted with 
too much power. 

Mi . F. Lewis 3 after complimenting the Finance 
Committee, proceeded to animadvert on the 
mode in which the Ordnance Board used to 
charge for gunpowder, by first charging for the 
saltpetre, and then for tne manufactured pow- 
der. That Board, he observed, had always been 
more profuse and extravagant than any other. 
He contended, that a distinct pledge should be 
given that the same abuse should not occur in 
future ; and said, that the Board should be con- 
trolled by the Minister of Finance, as was re- 
commended by the Finance Committee. The 
whole" plan should be estimated and submitted 
to that Minister before it was undertaken. He 
complained that very heavy expenses had been 
charged under the head called u unprovided’ser- 
viecs,” which ought to comprise nothing ex- 
cept what could not possibly be foreseen. 

Mr. R. Ward concurred in all the hon. gen- 
tleman had said. A memoir had been presented 
to the Finance Committee, by which the Ord- 
nance Board was pledged to charge for gun- 
powder in a different way ; the hon. gentleman 
had a little exaggerated the former mode of 
charging. No work would be undertaken in 
future, except after a due estimate of the whole, 
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controlled by the Minister of Finance. Nothing 
would be comprised under the head of unpro- 
vided services but what could not possibly be 
foreseen. * 

Lord Milton complained, that the Onlnance 
Board had been in the habit of diverting sums 
of money from the services for which they 
were voted. Sir Edward Seymour had been 
impeached for this in the time of Charles 
II., and the House should watch the Board 
strictly. 

Mr. I?. Smith* commenting on the pledge 
that had been given, hoped the House would 
not rest upon that alone. Had any individual 
acted as the Board had done in the sale of 
powder, terms too strong could not be applied 
to his conduct. The greatest inaccuracies had 
prevailed in the accounts of the Board; and 
when they affected to be exact even to half- 
pence, there was a deficiency of thousands. 

Mr. Tremayne hoped the Board would be 
placed under control: he thought the present 
works on the lines of Plymouth quite useless, 
and wished to know if there was any vote for 
them. 

Mr. R. Ward said, it appeared by the me- 
moir presented to the Committee of Finance, 
that the outworks had been given up; the 
estimate for the lines had been 150,000/., and 
though they were necessary to protect Plymouth 
on the land side, yet even that was abandoned, 
and all the Master-General of the Ordnance re- 
quired was, such a sum as would complete a 
gap between the old works and the new — about 
20 , 000 /. 

Mr. W. Smith observed, that if the principles 
maintained, were pushed to their full extent, them 
would be no difficulty in getting money by way 
of estimates, which might be applied to any 
other purpose. He thought this a delinquency, 
but not a corrupt one. 

Mr. Tremayne explained. He considered the 
wall at Plymouth useless without the works, 
which were abandoned, and the whole would 
cost 800 , 000 /. The Committee recommended 
no expense beyond necessary repairs: he im«- 
puted no malversation. 

Mr. R. Ward said, he was satisfied with the 
explanation. 

Mr. i). Gilbirt complimented the Board of 
Ordnance on having done its duty in an ample 
manner ; but there had been an irregularity 4n 
the way of keeping the accounts. Monies as- 
signed to particular objects ought not to be 
diverted to others, unless in cases of clear ne- 
cessity, which could afterwards be shewn. 
There were cases in the military department 
which might require advances, and it might be 
proper to make allowance for them. 

• The whole of the resolutions were agreed to, 
with the exception of the vote for the British 
Museum, which was ordered to be further con- 
sidered on Thursday. 

Debtor and Creditor Law.] A Bill wai 
ordered to be brought in by Sir /• Ghctwodc And 
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Mu 1 Littleton , u for the tttoite easy and cheap 
recovery of certain smlft simple contract Debts, 
with the power of ordering Payment by Instal- 
ments, in certain cases, in England. 9 ’ — It was 
presented accordingly, and read a first time. 

lY Laws.] The following petition of 
Merchants, Manufacturers, and Traders of the 
town of Belfast, presented to the House on the 
5th instant, was ordered to be printed.— ' 4 That 
your petitioners have, with feelings of regret, ob- 
served, that leave has been given by the House to 
bring a Bill into Parliament for the repeal of the 
existing laws against Usury, and feeling assured 
that such a measure would tend materially to 
mjitfe the agricultural, commercial, and ma- 
fttrfactsmng interests of the United Kingdom, 
they Would therefore most humbly hope and 
pray that the House will not sanction the repeal 
of those salutaiy laws under which the people 
of these countries have arisen to an eminence 
unequalled, and their property has found such 
protection ; they therefore beg leave to submit 
th$t, in their estimation of the laws which have 
from time to time been deemed necessary by 
the wisdom of the Legislature for the protection 
Of our Manufactures, Commerce, and Agricul- 
ture, none are more deserving of gratitude than 
those nowin force against usurious transactions, 
die repeal of which would, they humbly con- 
ceive, increase the present distresses of the Em- 
pire, benefit the monied Interest alone, and tend 
to the injury of every other class of society ; they 
therefore pray the House for the continuance 
of those protecting laws under which the coun- 
try has hitherto flourished in its Commerce and 
Manufactures, and which afford the best se- 
curity to the proprietors of landed and other 
fixed property." 

LIST OF THE MINORITY 

ON N*. CAf CRAFT’S CLAUSE IN THE CIVIL SERVICES 
RECOMPENSE BILL, TO COMPEL PERSONS WHO MAY AC- 
ttrr A PENSION UNDER IT, TO VACATE THEIR SEATS IN 
PARLIAMENT. 

Jtarnett, James Milton, Visct. 

Browne, Anthony Newman, R. \V. 

Calvert, C. Newport, Sir John 

Duncannon, Visct. Neville, Hon. R« 

Douglas, W. R. K. Ponsouby, Rt. Hon. G. 

Finlay, Kirkman Kashleigh, \ r m. 

Pergusson, Sir R. C. Sharp, Rd. 

.Gordon, Robert Smith, Robt. 

Hammersley, H. Tierney, Rt. Hon. G. 

• Heron, Sir E. Teed, John 

lewis, T. F. Vyse, R. W. H. 

Lefevre, C. Shaw Webb, Ed. * 

Martin, Henry ladder, General 

Martin, John 

Teilse* — C alcraft, John ; Ridley, Sir M. W. 

ifOUSE OF LO&DS. 

Wednesday* June 11. 

The Irish Savings Banks Bill, was brought up 
from the Commons, and read a first time. 

On the motion of the Lord Chancellor , it was 
ordered, that the House should proceed with 


causes to-morrow ; the place for the Court of 
Chancery being at., present employed for pur- 
poses connected with the State Trials. (It was 
used as a waiting-room for the witnesses.) 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Wednesday , Jutted 1. 

The Lord Mayor of London (Matthew Wood, 
Esquire) was sworn in as one of the Representa- 
tives of that City, (in the place of Mr. Aider- 
man Combe) and took his scat in his robes. 

Mr. Wrottesley, Mr. Harvey, and Mr. Evan 
Basilic , were added to the Committee on Ex- 
tents in Aid. 

Usury Laws.] The following petition of 
inhabitants of Belfast, presented to the House 
on the sd instant, was ordered- to be printed. 
“ That the petitioners have learned, with great 
satisfaction, that the House have determined to 
take into their serious consideration the laws 
now existing, which limit the interest of money 
by severe restrictive penalties ; the petitioners, 
confident that this subject will receive from th<* 
House all the attention and deliberation due to 
its great importance, would have deemed it un- 
necessary to intrude the expression of their feel- 
ings, had not a portion of their townsmen,, who 
hold different opinions, determined to lay before 
the House a memorial, the prayer of which is 
contrary to the wishes, and adverse to the senti- 
ments, of the petitioners ; the petitioners there- 
fore humbly beg leave to express their convic- 
tion that the arguments in favour of the repeal of 
those restrictions rest on the basis of equity and 
enlightened policy, and that those whicn are 
urgccton behalf of their continuance are founded 
on contracted views, formed under the influence 
and prejudices of habit, and at variance with 
those enlarged and liberal principles of political 
economy which have naturally kept pace with an 
impi oving state of society; the petitioners there- 
fore humbly pray, that the House will be pleased 
to adopt such measures as may cause the exist- 
ing restrictions to cease at as early a period as 
in their wisdom may be deemea compatible 
with the general interests of the State, and the 
existing engagements of individuals.” 

Savings Barks.] The Irish Savings Banks 
Bill was read a third time, and passed. 

Persons committed for Treason.] Lord 
Folkestone , in pursuance of his notice, rose and 
moved, “ That an humble Address be presented 
to H. R. H. the Prince Regent, that he will be 
graciously pleased to give directions that there 
be laid before this House, a list of all persons 
now in confinement in Great Britain, by warrant 
of either of the Secretaries of State, or of six 
Privy Councillors, detained under the provisions 
of an act, passed in this present session of Par- 
liament, 4 for enabling his Majesty to secure and 
detain such persons as his Majesty shall suspect 
are conspiring against hia person and govern- 
ment specifying the names of the persons so 
confined, their trades, professions, or occupa- 
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turns, tfyeirages, the place* of their confinement thrown on Ministers in the execntionof the 
the places where arrested, and the dates of their purposes of the act, and that, . if theyfaflfldto 
arrest apd commitment.; and also the name or commit a suspicious person, they w*f* §tdte.as 
names of the persons who signed the commit- responsible as if they committed an ipnooeot 
ment.” — The noble lord observed, that if any individual. •< * , . . 

Apposition should be made to this motion, on , Sir F. Burdett thought it necessary to make 
the ground that the number of persons in cus- some observations, because acts of. jttfattfffMr 
tody was small, he should think it an argument power were every day creeping in 
against suspending the liberties of the whole and at a time when there was not the shadow of 
country for the crimes of a few ; if the number a pretence for any departure from the established 
was great, he should consider it an argument laws. He therefore hoped the noble lord would 
against intrusting power to individuals who thus not alter his motion, or cease to seek for snfor- 
abused it, by filling the gaols at a time when the maticm on the actions of an Administration, -as** 
country was in a state ot profound tranquillity, suming, as he believed, an authority they did 
He called for ages, because, as he had been in- not legally possess, even under the powers 
Formed, some very young persons had been granted by tne late act ; and sending persons 
committed; and he thought a knowledge of away to distant prisons, to aggravate all the evils 
their rank and circumstances was very important, of confinement. He recollected, that when Q 
as the Habeas Corpus Act had never before been motion similar to the present was made in the 
suspended unless some parties of power and year 1797, the House aid not refuse a list of the 
consequence were implicated in designs against names, though it was then urged, that if Mhkis- 
the Government. He had himself been pre- ters abused the authority vested in them, they 
vented, by the orders of the Secretary of State, would be liable to the penalty of an impeach- 
from seeing the prisoners confined in Reading ment. However, when the act expired, a bill 
gaol : but he inquired, and found, that of the j of indemnity passed, which shewed that the 
three persons there, one named Knight, who Ministry had at least been acting culpably enough, 
was said to be the most troublesome of all, be- and much more so than the persons who had 
cause he had addressed letters to the gaoler, was been their victims. Whatever pretences might 
a poor and needy individual ; and if not a lunatic be made about plots and conspiracies, there 
already, which seemed to be the case from his j never was any reason for excluding the unfortu- 
letters, would probably soon become so in con- j nate men who were now undergoing their trial 
sequence of long confinement alone. The other below, from all intercourse with the rest of the 
two persons were declared by the gaoler to j world ; and the doing so was a gross violation 
be the most harmless and inoffensive men he j of the confidence which the House had placed 
had ever met with : the one a journeyman cutler, in Ministers. The right hon. gentleman had 
the other a journeyman tailor (a laugfi)i neither talked of the responsibdity of Ministers, and of 
of them able to read or write, and almost with- the burdens thrown upon them, and the suffer- 
out clothes, to their backs. These were the ings of gentlemen in office, instead of reflecting ' 
formidable conspirators for whom we were to on the sufferings of their victims, while the 
suspend all the liberties of the country ! (Hear, noble Secretary of State was perhaps at that 
bear.) lie thought it important to call for an moment riding in the Park, though ample 
account of the places where individuals had notice had been given of the motion. On a 
been arrested, as there were many cases of hard- subject so important, his non-attendance w$s 
ship and oppression incurred by removals to a great disrespect to the House, and a gross peg- 
distant districts ; and these men in Reading lect of duty : but if the noble lord had been pre- 
gaol had been sent thither from Manchester ; so sent, he could not have given the shadow of a 
that, needy as they were, not a friend could re- reason why a list of the names should be re- 
lieve their wants — circumstances of great aggra- fused. With respect to the case of Knight, 
vation in the exercise ot this dangerous and did the House consider what solitary confine- 
arbitrary power. (Hear, hear.) ment was ? Did they recollect that insanity Was 

Mr. H. Addington , in the absence of the its frequent consequence ? If these men were in- 
noble Secretary ot State, said, he had no objec- nocent, and if the Secretary of State, who ought 
tion to agree to a motion for the numbers, ages, to have no manner of concern with the cqn- 
and places of confinement of the persons who finement of a criminal, interfered and directed 
had been committed ; but he submitted to the the mode of it, which was done only under the 
noble lord himself whether any object would most despotic governments, this was an addi- 
be attained, and whether it would not be detri- tional reason for persisting to call for the names, 
mental to the parties themselves, to give their Mr. Canning, after inquiring whether the 
qames. As tp the letters written by Knight, in noble lord (Folkestone) was disposed to. ac- 
tteading gaol, the letter which had been sent to quiesce in the proposal that had been made 
his wife containing a petition, but of which she by his right hon. friend (Mr. H. Addington J, 
was unable to pay die postage, had been for- and being answered in. the negative* ( said. 
Warded to the Home office, and thence to the that the speech of the hon. baronet .had been 
individual for whom it was intended. The directed to a motion long since disposed on 
qoble lord ought to consider the great burden the burdens which the House had. been pleased 
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to lay on Ministers tinder the act enabling his and on a day which was not a market-day. 
Majesty to imprison such persons as he suspect- There had been previously a strong attempt at 
*d of disaffection. (A laugh.) The hon. baronet opposition by what was called the Pitt Club, 
had not attempted to shew on fair parliamentary but it had no effect on the general opinion and 
grounds that this powejr had been abused, but feeling 5 and only two hands were held up 
he had endeavoured to persuade the House to against the petition. 

lament its decision, and to express an unfounded After a few words from Mr. S. Lefevre, it wa4 
distrust, which Would give sedition new spirit ordered to lie on the table, 
and courage at a moment the most critical that Guernsey.] Mr. Bennet moved an address 
could be imagined. Did any man pretend to for a « Copy of the Report made by the com- 
believe that the mischief haa abated ? Was it missioners directed to inquire into the jurispru- 
not notorious that on that very day intelligence dence of the island of Gueinsey ; also a copy of 
had been received of fresh plans of disturbance ? the commission, and the names of the Commis- 
Instead, however, of contributing to assist in the sioners, and the expenses pfthe same.” 
suppression of these evils, the noble lord (if he I Mr. B. Bathurst opposed 'the motion, as in*, 
persevered in his motion) and the hon. baronet j quiry had been made, and was still proceeding 
wished to induce the House to concur with m a way which he hoped would terminate 
; n declaring that the power originally satisfactorily. The island, he observed, was 
given to Government for that purpose was jealous concerning its privileges. 
mdnStrous, that it had been grossly abused, and Mr. Bennet remarked, that really the island 
that it ought to be recalled. He had no objec- paid no taxes ; at least, comparatively speak- 
tion to give the number, the ages, and the places mg. The motion was negatived without a 
of confinement of the persons who had been , division. 

imprisoned; but to give their names, would be | Borough Representation.] Sir F.Burdett 
to affoid useful intelligence to the disaffected said, he had a petition to present, which related 
throughout the country, and to make Parliament to abuses that had been but too frequently com- 
the medium of the communication. He should plained of; it was from John Greenway, a 
therefore move as an amendment, to limit the voter of the borough of Haslemere, and the 
motion to a return of the number of persons contents of it must shew to every man the na- 
confined, their ages, and the places of their con- ,'ture of the boroughmongering system, which 
finemont. I was 80 adverse to constitutional principles, to 

Mr. Pomonbv protested that he could see true morality, and to every sound feeling. The 
little difference Between the original motion and petitioner stated, that Lord Lonsdale had con- 
the amendment, and ridiculed the notion that to . veyed to him a certain property, on which he 
rnmmmMw the names of the persons who was to vote in that borough, as, what was fa- 
were confined, would afford any encouragement ' miliarly called a faggot vote. These faggots, it 
or available information to the disaffected. appeared, returned the two members to the 

Mr. B, Bathurst contended that the disclosure , House of Commons. But this man said, that 
of the names might be attended with great mis- he had a scruple of conscience about delivering 
c |ji c £ • j up the property which had been conveyed to 

Sir jfT' Burroughs observed, that the calendars him, and which he had sworn at the election to 
at the approaching Assizes must disclose the be his own. In consequence of this, he stated, 
n a me of every prisoner in all the gaols in the that he had met with vindictive persecution; 
country. Why then should the right hon. gen- ; and alter various modes of attack, had been 
tleman resist the noble lord’s motion ? It was i served with an ejectment. It seemed impossible 
important to ascertain, before the discussion on 1 for the House, if they received this petition, not 
theproposed renewal of the Suspension, whether to take some steps upon it. People were on 
among the person's confined there was a single their tri: 1 in the courts below on charges of 
man of' property or connections, as that consi- , treason, and it was impossible that the House 
deration must operate materially on the ques- ! could shut their eyes to a question which in- 
tion. It was the duty of that House jealously j volved the worst of treasons. Offences of this 
to watch every proceeding of the Executive description led inevitably to ingratitude, to per- 
Government. jury, to the injury of the public morals, and to 

Lord Folkestone, in reply, pressed the expe- the detriment of every sacred feeling of honour 
diency of adopting his motion. and of conscience. It was, after all, only a 

The House divided on die original ques- miniature representation of the general evils of 
• | the boroughmongering system, against which. 

Ayes '53, Noes 104.— The amendment was the dissatisfaction of the people was loudly ex- 
then agreed to.' * pressed, and which dissatisfaction Ministers 

Suspension 0# the Habeas Corpus.] Mr. I wished to put down. He believed that what 
C Ditndas presented a petition of freeholders ; they called treason arose from # the abuses 
of Berkshire, against the renewal of the Sus- of this unconstitutional and nefarious system, 
pension of the Habeas Corpus Act. The public knew well enough, that by law no 

Lord Folkestone said, it was signed at one person could interfere with, or nominate, a 
•f the latest meetings known at Reading, member of the House of Commons. They also 

6 
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knew that there was a resolution on the journals 
of&at House, that it was a high breach of the 
privileges of that House, as the representatives, 
of the people of England, if a peer interfered 
in the election of a commoner. The case stated 
in the petition, contained every ingredient that i 
was disgusting, and unconstitutional, in which I 
he might say, by way of parody, that u every 
devil had set his seal to give the world assu- 
rance cf a fiend.” He should merely move 
that the petition be brought up, and then read. 

' Mr. Bankes wished to know more particularly 
the grievances complained of in the petition, 
and its prayer. 

Sir F. Burdett said, that the grievance related 
to the mode of electing members of that House. 
The prayer was for the affording of redress as 
far as the House might think meet.— He was 
proceeding to read the petition, when Mr. 
Bankes rose again, and observed, that if the pe- 
titioner complained of a vindictive spirit exer- 1 
cised against him, it was matter for a court of | 
law. In that case, he did not think it a soil of i 
petition that ought to be received. 

Sir F* Burdett said, that if the House could 
not afford relief, yet it was a matter which con- 
cerned their own privileges. 

Mr. Bankes would not enter into the question 
of the competency of the House ; but he thought 
that the petition should have been tendered at a 
more proper period, as a considerable time had 
passed since the election and the circumstances 
which had been stated. 

Mr. Brand said, as he understood the mat- 
ter, a Committee sat on the election, and 
the petitioner had been a sort of agent or 
engine of the noble lord who nominated to 
this borough. The petitioner swore to the pro- 
perty conveyed to him, and had kept it ; and it 
did not appear, from all the circumstances, that 
he had a much earlier opportunity of stating 
his case. The contents of the petition involved 
a question as to the use of burgage tenures. 
The practice in such matters was to correct the 
evil immediately. He felt it incumbent on the 
House to take some measures in this case : but 
how could the whole of it be known, unless they 
heard the petition read? 

Mr. jB. Bathurst did not see how the House 
could take up the question, so as to decide upon 
it. A Committee of the House had seated the 
two members. Would it be contended that 
this was wrong ? In fact it was, if any thing, a 
legal question. The hon. bart. could say no 
more than that the petitioner had a legal title 
to his conveyed propci ty; but that he had been 
served with an ejectment. The courts of law 
must decide whether he had a bond fide property, 
or vice versa. 

Sir H. Parnell observed, that he knew a case 
in which a man was called upon to return con- 
veyed property the day after his vote. The 
conveyance was made to him by the agent of a 
peer who nominau*d for the borough. 

Mr, p. Moore desired an opportunity of 
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judging of the merits by hearing- the petition 
read. 

Mr. JV. Smith protested against the doctrine, 
that a member was not entitled to read 
a petition in the course of* his speech. He.np* 
membered a good deaf about the mode of pti$» 
senting petitions: and what the presenter shpopi 
or should not say on such occasions. It had 
been said that the member should have read .the 
petition, and seen that there was nothing id it 
improper. The House was always in a state o£ 
embarrassment on questions of this sort. If the 
allegatiops of the petition, as far as "they had 
been mentioned, were true, they told facts which 
were alike anomalous to the law of the land and 
the constitution of that House. A freeholder 
or voter should be so bond fide . This petition 
shewed the contrary. Yet when the subject of 
burgage tenure came before the House, they all 
felt that men had freehold or other property 
made over to them fraudulently, and for a par- 
ticular purpose. According to an old saying of 
Mr. Lee, the qualification of property was no- 
thing more than a piece of parchment, with a 
seal dangling at the end of it. This was to con- 
vey a bond fide right to the temporary oc- 
cupier ; but how did the question stand in com- 
mon sense and law, when the conveying party 
brought his ejectment ? The man to whom the 
property was made had it, or had it not. The 
man appeared to be persecuted, because he 
would not give up what was made over to him. 
Here the House were in their accustomed em- 
barrassment on such occasions. It would be 
better to enact something to establish the right 
of burgage tenures intelligibly, for the return of 
members, than to leave them as they are. They 
were now disgracefully covered with a cloak 
and a concealment. This shewed the absolute 
necessity of some Reform. He had nothing to 
do with the petitioner’s conscience. {A laugh. \ 
While these boroughs existed, it seemed good 
that now and then these faggots, aj they were 
called, should come under the notice of Par- 
liament. 

The Speaker observed, that he, believed it to 
be contrary to uniform practice, for a member 
to read a petition, which he wished to present. 
He might, however, state the substance of it. It 
did not become him to say a word farther ; other 
matters must rest with the House. ’ 

Mr. Curwen hoped the House would not be 
unwilling to hear the petition read/ It stated 
some things which went agaiDSt the honour. and 
dignity of the House of Commons, out of which 
some measures might spring that might be of 
importance to the character of the House for 
its own vindication. The public discontent 
certainly arose in some part, from an idea of 
the improper construction of that House. — 
He did not see how the petition could be 
refused. * . , 

Sir R, Fergusson observed, that no objection 
was taken against the Berkshire petition, though 
it contained strong allegations. The House, he 
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ttagfat, wduid not consult its owfl dignity, by 
musing to receive die present petition. 

Sir -ft Burdttt said, be coulahave introduced 
the petition in another wayceminly; buthewas 
not at all suiprised at the feelings that had been 
manifested*. He was not astonished at the disposi- 
tion shewn by gentlemen opposite, Who perhaps 
were returned in a Similar way; nor at the 
speech , of the hon. member for Corfe Castle 
(MT. Bankes). It was natural to wish to avoid a 
discussion on practices too detestable to be de- 
fended within those walls ; but it seemed to him 
impossible to pass over facts which were in de- 
fiance of the Statute Law, the Constitution, and 
every thing, else that was valuable or sacred.— 
The petition involved a charge against a peer of 
the realm, for an interference in the election of 
a representative of the people in the Commons’ 
House of Parliament ; and for his having made 
a fraudulent conveyance to attain his object, 
which tended, to tfce commission of peijury. To 
put the whole in a small compass, the transac- 
tion appeared to be fraudulent and unconstitu- 
tional, and fit for the House to consider. The 
public, however, would not shut their eyes on 
this case : and if the petition was received, he 
might probably move some measure upon it. 

The House divided on the question of receiv- 
ing the petition, 

Ayes, 15 | Noes, 47 | Majority, S2. 

Civil Services Recompense Bill.] This 
hill was read a third time, and passed. 

Grant to the late Speaker.] A bill was 
brought in, and read a first time, “ For settling 
and securing Annuities on Lord Colchester, and 
on the next person to whom the title of Lord 
Colchester shall descend, in consideration of his 
eminent services.” 

Mutiny Bill.] This Bill was read a third 
time, and passed. 
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Thursday , Jufie 12* 

Farther evidence was given on Miller’s di- 
vorce Bill. —Proceedings postponed till to- 
morrow. 

Report of the Secret Committee.] At 
one o’clock, the Earl of Liverpool laid on the 
table a green bag, containing farther inform#* 
tion on the subject of traitorous practices. The 
papers were referred to the Secret Committee. 
— At five o’clock the Earl of Harrerwbit pre- 
sented the Report of the Committee, whictf wa* 
read by the Clerk at the table, as follows 5 — 

RE PORT j 

By the Lords Committees appointed to take 
into consideration the several Papers sealed 
up in a Bag, and delivered by command of 
his Royal Highness the Prince Regent, and 
to report to the House; and to whom 
were referred several other Papers sealed up 
in a Bag, also delivered by command of his 
Royal Highness : 

ORDERED .TO REPORT, 

That the Committee have met, and proceed- 
ed in the examination of the Papers referred to 
them. 

It is their painful duty to report, that these Pa- 
pers afford but too many proofs of the continued 
existence of a traitorous conspiracy for the 
overthrow of our established Government and 
Constitution, and for the subversion of the ex- 
isting order of Society. 

The attempts of the conspirators have indeed 
hitherto been frustrated by the active exertions 
of the Government, and particularly of the Ma- 
gistrates in different parts of tne country, 
in execution both of the general laws’ provided 
for t!i.' maintenance of the public tranquillity, 
and of the special powers recently given by 
Parliament for that purpose; but tne informa- 
tion contained in the Papers referred to the 
Committee, leaves no doubt in their mindB, that 1 
the same wicked and desperate designs are still 
actively pursued. The information from which* 
they have drawn this painful conclusion, ap- 
pears to have been collected from many various 
sources, often unconnected with and unknown * 
to each other ; but it is uniform in its general ' 
result, and it is corroborated by a striking cor- 
respondence in many minute particulars. 

This intelligence must be considered as rest-' 
ing in many of its parts, upon the depositions 
and communications of persons, who either are ' 
1 *v more or lens; implicated in these 
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criminal transactions, or who have apparently apprehensions for the public tranquility. Ata- 
engaged in them, but with a view of obtaining 1 meeting, which was convened then? 'oa the 3 dt 
information, and imparting it to the Magistrates of March for the purpose of petitioning against 
or to the Secretary of State. the Suspension of the Habefts Corpus Acvan$ 

The testimony of persons of both these de- where several thousand persons appear mkim. 
scriptiona must always be in some degree qu es* been assembled, it was proposed, and agn e^ s 
tionable $ and your Committee have seen reason that another meeting should be held on the S 
to apprehend, that the language and conduct of lowing Monday, viz. the loth of'Macc% wfft 
some ofthe latter may,in some instances, have had the professed intention that ten out oTevefJt 
the effect of encouraging those designs, which it twenty persons who should attend it should prjr 
was intended they should only be the instru- ceed to London with a petition to his Koyaff 
ments of detecting. After making, however, to Highness the Prince Regent. ‘ .. 

the best of their judgment, all due allowance The interval was employed in almost dauj& 
for these circumstances, the Committee are fully meetings of the disaffected, which were nutrieJ* 
persuaded that the following is a correct and rously attended. The real intentions of tfe 
npt exaggerated statement of the result of the leaders were there developed to their follower^ 
information which has been brought under their in speeches of the most undisguised violence,, 
view. One of them avowed that he was a republican* 

The Papers relate almost exclusively to the and a leveller, and would never give up they 
principal manufacturing districts in some of the cause till a republican form of government, wait 
midland and northern counties of England: and established. The people were told by other?** 
although the disaffected in the country appear that if their petition was rejjfcted*' they must* 
still to be looking to the metropolis with the force it : that the large towns in Yorkshire were." 
hope of .assistance and direction, it is to the adopting the’ same plan, and would meet them’ 
parts of the country above referred to, that the on the road, or at least march at the same tim$ ; 
more recent projects of insurrection seem to to London: that there was reason to believe' 
have been confined. that the Scotch were then on their march : that 

The Committee think it their duty here to they should be one hundred thousand strong,, 
remark, that although in many of these districts when joined by the people of, other raanufac* 
particular causes of distress have no doubt ope- taring places upon the road ; and that it would 
rated to expose the minds of the labouring be impossible tor the army or any thing else to 
classes of the community to irritation and per- resist them. These speakers appear 10 a few 
version, yet they are persuaded that this distress instances to have been checked by some of 
must for the most part be considered rather as their associates, but their sentiments were for 
the instrument than as the cause of disaffection, the most part received with strong marks of 
In some of the places where these practices have applause and concurrence, 
prevailed, they believe the want of employment Arrangements for the march were also pointed 

to have been less felt than in many other parts out at these meetings. It was recommended to 
of the kingdom ; while in other places, where those who intended to join in it to provide them- 
the pressure has been perhaps most grievous, it selves with blankets, shoes, and knapsacks, as 
has certainly been sustained with a spirit of pa- well as with money and food. Those who re- 
tiencc, loyalty and good order, which cannot mained to work were to assist with their sub- 
bc too highly commended. And your Com- scriptions. Every ten men were to choose one 
mittee cannot refrain from expressing their opi- for a leader ; and one was to be set over every 
nion, that it is chiefly by the means pointed put hundred. Strong intimations were also given 
in the Report of the former Committee, by the of the propriety and necessity of their providing 
widely extended circulation of seditious and themselves witn arms ; but these do not appear 
blasphemous publications, and by the effect of to have been acted upon, except perhaps m a 
inflammatory discourses continually renewed, few instances. 

that this spirit has been principally excited and On the loth of March the proposed meeting 
diffused. By these the attachment to our esta- took place, to the amount, as is supposed, of 
Wished Government and Constitution, and the from 10,000 to 12,000 persons at the least, Al- 
rcspect for law, morality, and religion, have though some of their leaders had been previously 
gradually been weakened among those whose arrested, and others were apprehended on the 
situations most exposed them to this destructive spot, the purpose was not abandoned ; and 
influence : and it is thus that their minds have large numbers of these deluded people marched 
been prepared for the adoption of designs and off towards London. 

measures no less injurious to their own interests A considerable body of them was stopped pa 
and happiness than to those of every other class the road to Stockport; some hundreds are stated 
of his Majesty’s subjects. to have passed through Leek ; and one party 

Since the period of the former Report, Man- proceeded as far as Ashbourne ; but the activity 
Chester and # its neighbourhood have {ap. far as of the magistrates in dispersing the meeting* mi 
your Committee has seen) been the only places in stopping the progress of these bodies, effec- 
where meetings have been convened and assera- tually prevented the execution of a design which 
bled sufficiently numerous to create immediate could mjt probably have failed to disturb the 
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peace of the counties through which so nurae- 
foiifl an assemblage was to have passed ; and 
which, .if. prosecuted, to its full extent, must 
have, led to consequences highly dangerous to 
the public tranquillity. 

The discomfiture of this attempt does not, 
however,, appear to have materially discouraged 
■ those' who have planned it ; their measures were 
.interruptedly pursued. Within a very short 
time after this failure, fresh meetings were held 
hi smaller numbers ; they were composed either 
wholly or in part of delegates from the neigh- 
bourhood of Manchester, from the borders of 
Derbyshire, and from the manufacturing dis- 
tricts of Yorkshire. At some of these meetings 
reports were made of the quantity of pikes, of 
firelocks, and of bullets which could be provid- 
ed for the intended rising. Communications 
wtre held about this time with Nottingham, 
Sheffield, and Birmingham by delegates, who 
were to give intelligence of the plans in con- 
templation, to excite the people of those places 
to similar attempts, and to ascertain the state of 
preparation to which they had navanced. In 
these proceedings the pretence of Parliamtntai y 
Reform appears to have been almost wholly dis- 
carded ; they evidently point to nothing short of 
revolution; and it affords a dreadful proof of 
the extent to which the minds of many of those 
who attended these meetings have been inflamed 
and corrupted, that in public speeches the neces- 
sity of doing away with, or disposing of, (as 
they term it) the persons most obnoxious to 
them) has often been openly and unreservedly 
announced ; and that on one occasion it is stated 
to h^ve been proposed that Manchester should 
be made a Moscow, for the purpose of strength- 
ening their cause, by throv/ing numbers of peo- 
ple out of employment. 

It was on the night of the soth of March that 
a general insurrection was intended to have 
commenced at Manchester. The magistrates 
were to be seized ; the prisoners were to be li- 
berated : the soldiers were either to be surprised 
in their barracks, or a certain number of facto- 
ries were to be set on fire, for the purpose of 
drawing the soldiers out of their barracks, of 
which a party stationed near them for that ob- 
ject were then to take possession, with the view 
of seizing the magazine. 

The signal for the commencement of these 
proceedings was to be the firing of a rocket or 
rockets; and hopes were held out that 2,000 or 
SpOOO men would be sufficient to accomplish the 
first object, and that the insurgents would be 
10,000 strong in the morning. 

At this period, and in ’Other parts of these 
proceedings, there are traces of an intention to 
issue praclamtaons, declaring the King’s sub- 
jects absolvwffftom their allegiance, and de- 
nouncing draft against all opposers ; but the 
Committee have not found any evidence of the 
actual preparation of such proclamations. 

This atrocious conspiracy was detected by 
the vigilance of* the magistrates, and defeated 
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by the apprehension and confinement of some 
or the ringleaders a few days before the period 
fixed for its execution. Tne timely prevention 
of this desperate attempt appears to have given 
a considerable check to die proceedings or die 
disaffected in that quarter ; and all tne subso 
quent intelligence which the Committee has seen 
from thence continues to be of a more favourable 
character. 

During part of the month of April an inter- 
mission appears indeed to have taken place ge- 
nerally, at least of the more open proceedings, 
public meetings in large bodies could no longer 
be convened, except under the regulations of 
the recent Act of Parliament. Numerous meet- 
ings of societies have been less frequently held 
in public-houses. In some districts clubs have 
been dissolved: in others their meetings have 
been suspended, or have been held in private 
houses, or in places remote from observation. 
The necessity of greater caution has been felt 
and inculcated ; communications by writing 
have been discountenanced : the concealment of 
the names of leading persons has been recom- 
mended ; and it has been thought better that 
few persons only should be intrusted with their 
plans, and should give notice to the different 
delegates to have their partizans in readiness to 
act when required and as directed. These de- 
legates appointed from various places have met 
in small numbers, and thus kept up a general but 
verbal correspondence among the disaffected. 

Towards the end of April, and during the 
month of May, this correspondence appears to 
have been carried on with increased activity. 
As early as the 5th of that month a meeting is 
stated to have been held in one of the principal 
towns of the West Riding of Yorkshire, and to 
have been attended by persons calling them- 
selves delegates from other principal towns of 
that district : and also from Leicester, from Bir- 
mingham, and from Nottingham. At this 
meeting reports were made by the different de- 
legates of the strength which could be collected 
from the districts which they represented. The 
numbers were stated as very large; but the Com- 
mittee are well aware of the exaggeration to be 
expected in such cases. It was about this time 
that tht period for another general rising appears 
to have been fixed for as early a day as possible 
after the discussion of an expected motion for 
Reform in Parliament. Nottingham appears to 
have been intended as the head-quarters, upon 
which a part of the insurgents were to march in 
the first instance. They were expected to be 
joined there, and on their march towards Lon- 
don by other bodies with such arms as they 
might nave already provided, or might procure 
by force from private houses, or from tne dif- 
ferent depdts or barracks of which the attack 
was proposed. 

At various subsequent meetings at different 
places, reports are stated to have been made of 
a great increase of numbers, so great that it was 
said on one occasion that they were obliged 
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tferl^to exterftf their divkfofts* arid ^Jarge^the^ l’ yet arrived when the mamtjena^ of the public 
Committee. : tranquillity, arm thej)fot£($on or ttfd Syfes^and 

Concurred' mf&nriation’ from many of the properties of hfe MSjeMy 9 ^ ro^ec|a f cad be 
quartersrfroiw whence these debates were said allowed to rest Upon tne ordinary powers d6Ae 
to be deputed, 4 confirms the expectation of * * - V": ’ '* 

general rising about the time above-mentioned) ' The Part of Harrowt# moved, that' ihLRe* 
and Stacey its subsequent postponement to* the port da Hie dn the taWd, and bp printed,W®& 
nth or 10 th of June, .for which various reasons was 1 ordered. ; 

were assigned. ~ .The Earl of Liverpool tbpp gave flofrice^ t&aft 

The latest intelligence from those quarters iii case the Report shoidd be printed in tqqc# ^ 
had made it highly probable that the same 'noble frfcod of his would bring .in a Bui for 
causes which have hitherto thwarted the execu- | continuing the suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
tion of these desperate designs, viz. the vigi- \ Act to-morrow, and move the first reading OH 
lance of GoVemnient — the great activity and m- that day. 

telligence of the magistrates— the ready assist- Lord Holland ‘presented a petition of 4 free* 
ance afforded under meir orders by the regular holders of Berkshire against the farther sui{p0i* 
troops and yeomanry— the prompt and efficient siori of the Habeas Corpus Act. This p£- 
arrangements of the officers intrusted with that tition, his lordship stated, was' agreed to, 
service-^the knowledge 1 whfch has from time to very large and respectable meeting, and would 
time beeii obtained of tne plans of the disaffected, have been much more numerously sighed bad 
and the consequent arrest and confinement of it not been apprehended that Ministers intend- 
the leading agitators. Would occasion a still fur- ed to huify through both Houses the bill for 
ther postponement of their atrocious plans, continuing the suspension, and that the petition 
Subsequent intelligence leaves no doubt that the might come too late.— It was' read, and laid Oi* 
plan, in its full extent, hay for the present been the table. : 

frustrated s but the correctness of the informa- Commission op the Peace, (Ireland.) 
tion which had previously been obtained has Earl Grey presented a petition of Patrick 
been confirmed by the recent appearance of bo- O’Hanlon, Esq. which stated, that the petf- 
dies of men in arms at the precise period which tioner having freehold estates in the counties of 
iS stated to have been fixea upon, and particu- Down and Armagh, had been appointed a jo- 
cularly in one of the districts, which had latterly tice of peace. That in 1 808 hia name bad need 
been represented as determined to act without struck out by Lord Chancellor Manners ; that 
waiting for a general insurrection. he had requested an investigation of his COfo 

The Committee think it highly important to duct ; that Lord Chancellor Manners had after* 
state, that the reports received from many of wards written him a letter, stating that an inves- 
the most active magistrates, and from persons tigation had taken place ; that nothing had ap« 
whose stations, both civil and military, have peared against him ; and that Ilia name was re- 
enabled them to collect die most extensive in- stored in the list of commissioners of the peace, 
formation, and to form the most accurate That in 1816 his name was again ; struck out. 
judgment as to the state of the country, concur The petitioner stated, that in the discharge of 
in attributing in a very considerable degree the his own duty as a magistrate, his principle wa» 
disappointment of the attempts already made, to deal with perfect impartiality between Proa 
and the hopes of continued tranquillity, to the testant and Catholic, and that he had discouraged 
actual exercise of the powers which Parliament the Orange Societies, as well as those formed 
has intrusted to the Executive Government, and among the Catholics, in opposition to them a 
to the effect of the known existence of such that in discouraging, the Orange Societies. he bacl 
powers ready to be called into action when ne- sometimes been under the necessity of acting 
cessity requires it, — and in representing the contrary to the opinions and conduct of raaqy 
danger which would threaten the country, were of his brother magistrates ; that he applied to 
those powers to be withdrawn at the present Lord Manners for an explanation, but that all 
moment. And the Committee feel that they he could obtain was, a statement that a com*! 
should ill discharge the trust reposed in them, if plaint had been made against him by some 
they did nbt declare their own entire agreement other magistrates, and the Lord Chancellor pro* 
in this opinion. With the fullest confidence in mised to call upon them for a specific charge; 
the general loyaltyand good disposition, not only that the petitioner had conversed with the At- 
of those portions of toe kingdom which have tomey-General (Saurin) on the subject, and was 
hitherto remained in a great degree untainted, informed^ that the charge against him was, his 
but of by far the most considerable part of those discouraging the Orange Societies: that thq 
very districts which are the chief scenes of the petitioner had no occasion to call upon their 
operations of the disaffected— a confidence lordships to vindicate his character, as that had 
which very recent experience has satisfactorily been sufficiently cleared ; but that he had pett- 
confirmed— they cannot refrain from submitting tioned the House for the purpose of directing 
to your lordships, as the result of all the infor- their attention to these circumstances. s . 
motion they have received, that the time is nbt The petition was laid on the table. 
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Thursday, June 12. 

Cottage Window Tax (Scotland.] A 
variety of petitions had been presented on this 
subject in die course of the session by Lord A. 
Hamilton, , who repeatedly exposed the hard- 
ship and injustice of the tax. The noble lord 
now, with the acquiescence of the Chancellor of\ 
the Exchequer , obtained leave to bring in a Bill | 
to repeal so much of the 4sd Geo. III. c. 161, 
as relates to the tax on houses in Scotland, not 
having more than four windows, paying a rent 
not exceeding 3/. annually. 

Vaccination.] The Annual Report of the 
National Vaccine Establishment was presented, 
(by command) and ordered to lie on the table, 
and to be printed. 

Trinity House.] Mr. Birch, disclaiming 
any invidious reflections on the elder Brethren 
of the Trinity House, endeavoured to shew that 
the pensions were very partially distributed, 
and moved for a return “ of the mode of election 
adopted by the elder Brethren on admitting peti- 
tioners to the benefit of the funds of the corpo- 
ration applicable to charitable purposes.” 

Mr. Rose seconded the motion (a laugh), 
and accounted distinctly for any apparent par- 
tiality in the distribution of the pensions. 

Mr. Curtwen thought, that the pensions should 
be apportioned according to the contributions ; 
and complained, that in Cumberland no appoint- 
ment was made but through the influence of a 
noble peer. He complained also of the terms 
of a letter written by the elder Brethren of the 
Trinity House, in answer to some inquiries 
that had been made. 

Sir JF. Burdett remarked, that the comity of 
the right hon. gentleman's manner (Mr. Rose’s), 
contrasted with the asperity of the letter alluded 
to, put him in /mind of Dryden’s character of 
Lord Dorset, “ that he was the best natured 
man with the worst natured Muse he hoped 
the House would see that the funds were impar- 
tially distributed. 

Mr. Money defended the conduct of the elder 
Brethren of the Trinity House. They had acted 
on all occasions in the most disinterested and 
meritorious manner; particularly in removing 
the buoys, under the peril of being hanged, at 
the mutiny of the Nore. If the Board acted 
wrong, a petition against them lay to the Privy 
Council. 

Mr. Grenfell believed that the funds of the 
society had been distributed with great impar- 
tiality, though he agreed jhat the distribution 
should be proportioned at various places to the 
contribution. 

Mr. Birchi&ox&y replied, 

Mr. Rose ^having explained, the motion was 
agreed to. 

Sheriffs in Ireland Bill.— Forfeited 
Recognizances (Ireland) Bill.] These bills 
were read a third time and passed. 

Call of the House.] Mr. Tierney moved, 


Grant to the late Speaker . [ 133 & 

that the Call of the House should be postponed 
till Thursday next. 

Mr. Cunwen said, the call of the House was a 
farce, after 70 leaves of absence had been given $ 
either the call ought to be rigidly enforced or 
relinquished. 

Mr. Bennet thought it of great importance 
that as full an attendance as possible should be 
obtained.— It was at last fixed for Tuesday next. 

British Museum.] In aCommittee of Supply, 
the charge for the British Museum, (see pages 1351 
—1362.) was farther considered, and agreed to. 

! Grant to the late Speaker.] Mr. 
Lushington moved the second reading of the 
bill for securing this grant. 

Sir M. W \ Ridley observed, that Lord Col- 
chester’s annuity was only to be diminished one 
half in the event of his accepting an office, equal, 
or greater in value than the annuity. He thought 
this an unnecessary deviation from the usual 
practice. 

Mr. Ponsonby said, that Lord Colchester’s 
pension was for his own life 4,000/. a year. 
Suppose him made Secretary of State, for wnich 
he would receive 6,ooo/. a year, was he to give up 
3,ooo/. a year of that, or only 2,000/. a year from 
the annuity ? There was a singular exception 
in this case to the general rule. He ought to 
give up what was equal to the salary of* the 
office he accepted. 

Mr. Lushington said, half the pension was to 
abate on the acceptance of office. 

Mr. Ponsonby could see no reason for depart- 
ing from the usual rule. If Lord Colchester 
took an office with a superior salary, he ought 
to receive the whole of such salary, and give up 
all the pension pro tempore . 

The bill was read a second time, and com- 
mitted for to-morrow. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Friday , June IS. 

Further evidence was given on Miller’s Di- 
vorce Bill. — Proceedings postponed till Tuesday. 

Suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act.] 
Lord Sidmouth rose and addressed the House as 
follows The Report of the Secret Committee 
being now on your lordships’ table, I present to 
your lordships a bill for the continuance of the 
measure called the Suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act ; and in presenting this bill I beg 
leave to assure your lordships, that I do it under 
the fullest and deepest conviction of the urgent 
necessity that it should pass into a law. The 
ground on which that opinion rests, I shall state 
to your lordships on Monday next, when I 
propose, with your lordships’ permission, to 
move the second reading of the bill. 

His lordship then laid the bill on the table. 

Earl Greyr— Following the example of the 
noble Secretary who has presented this bill, I 
shall reserve till Monday next the statement of 
the reasons why I am of a directly contrary opi- 
nion) but, my lords, I cannot suffer this occa- 
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sion to pass without declaring, that from all 1 1 House, respecting the. disturbed: state of Ire- 
have heard, and all I have seen, I entertain die land. Inquiry should be made to ascertain the 
strongest conviction that there is no necessity rdanger, and whether this bill was a proper re- 
fer this measure : and that if any danger threa- 1 medy. It created six mew transportable offences, 
tens the country at this moment— and I do It was said, they might depend on themes- 
not mean to deny that danger does exist— that I tracy and the Government ; but it was not Wise 
danger arises from this measure, and the course to grant such powers on personal grounds. By 
of proceedings pursued by the Ministers of the the continuance of different acts, a sort of gens 
Crown ; which, instead of being a remedy for' farmeric was kept up, and a new system* of 
the evils of our present situation, are in reality a Government seemed intended for Ireland* by 
high aggravation of all the dangers to which the I military means. The law was enacted to sup* 
country is exposed. press attempts at rebellion, and continued* Hi 

The bill was read a first time, and ordered to consequent of a French party being supposed 
be printed. to exist in Ireland, who administered oaths 

Lord Sidmouth gave notice, that he would tending to the subversion of Government; but 
move the second reading on Monday next. — It I in the present instance, after all the explanations 
was ordered that the lords be summoned for that that had been given, no treasonable associations 
day. could be shewn. Indeed, this was clear, by 

■■■■ — — I Ministers not extending the suspension of the 

HOUSE OF COMMONS- I Habeas Corpus Act to Ireland. That the ordi* 

; . J nary course of law was sufficient, he thought 

Friday , June 13. j evident from the trials and convictions in Tip- 

Mr. Peel took the oaths and his seat for the I perary in 1811, when six were sentenced to 
University of Oxford.— The right hon. gentle- 1 death, and twenty-seven Jo transportation. The 
man was afterwards added to the Finance Com- J procuring of evidence, therefore, could not bfe 
mittee. a Ivery difficult. In the county of Waterford, 

Ale-houses.] The Ale-house Licence Re- J twelve were tried and sentenced capitally. In 
gulation Bill was read a second time, and com- 1 1813, a barrack was burned in Tipperary, and 
mitted, the report brought up, the bill ordered I thirteen persons were convicted. In two years 
to be printed, and the report considered on Fri- and a half, 298 persons were tried and convict- 
day next. I ed by the ordinary process of the law, for felo- 

Irish Grand Jury Presentments.] On nious offences. The proposed measure was too 
the motion of Mr. F. Fitzgerald , the Irish Grand violent, and therefore ought not to be applied 
Jury Presentments Bill was read a second time, to all Ireland. For the sake of gaining some 
It contained a provision for the appointment of I time for examination, he moved that the bill 
county surveyors to assist the Grand Jury in should be committed on that day se’nnight. 
their deliberations. J Mr. F Fitzgerald said, that Government had 

Colonel Barry and Sir H. Parnell expressed I been driven to the measure by the necessity t>f 
their approbation of the general principle of the I the case. He could see no good ground for 
bill. # I even one day's delay. The act had been passed 

Mr. Peel thought the grand jurors should by several successive Parliaments, and no gentle- 
be relieved from the obligation of an oath of I man could be supposed ignorant of its contents, 
secrecy, so far as related to the civil business of Sir S. Romilly said, he knew very little about 
the county ; conceiving that public opinion was I Ireland, but he felt the duty he had to discharge 
a greater check on misconduct than any legisla- in legislating in that House. He observed, that 
tive enactments. ' I many benches were empty on a subject of so 

Mr. Courtenay approved of the outline of the j much importance as that of vesting the Govern* 
bill, but proposed to offer some modifications in ment and magistracy of Ireland, with the power 
the Committee. of taking away the Constitution ifnom the people 

Sir J. Newport urged the immediate forward- of that country, during a period of profound 
ing of the measure. - J peace. Measures of this description were intro- 

Sir F. Flood entirely concurred in it, as far as duced, both into England and Ireland, relating 
it Went. I both to our own subjects and to aliens, and 

Mr. Croker recommended^ that if there were might go on till the people became accustomed 
to be but one presentment in a year, it should to despotic authority. At present the act was in 
be made at one assizes, and reconsidered at the | force till the fend of the session. All that had 
next. * b been proposed was, to defer it for a week, to give 

The bill was read a second time, and com- 1 more opportunity of inquiring into the reasons 
mitted for Monday. I of it ; yet that was to be refused. As far as 'he 

Iris/h Insurrection Act.] Mr. Peel moved understood the bill, it gave a power by which 
that the House should resolve itself into a Com- J even an innocent mari might be transported for 
mittee oh the bill to continue this act. I seven years, because he was absent from home* 

Sir H. Parnell wished for a Committee to ex* | It would be said, perhaps, that lawful cause of 
amine into the matter, and particularly to con- absence might be shewn. The man must prove 
aider the papers that had been presented to the | that ; but he might not be able to do so satisfac- 

Y y -» 
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torily. The situation of the county might, un- J Irtsfand* No. one could see the comparative 
fortunately, be such act to require rigorous med- number of petpons comipitted apd convicted ia 
i sures ; but how could the House discharge its Ireland, and this country* without acknowledge 
duty, without farther inquiry. From the best ing that misgov?roment must exist in the for- 
information he had receive^, he verily believed, mcr, that the magistrates did not well execute/ 
that in Ireland the gen^raj relaxation of morals, t^heir duties, and that it was necessary to correct 
and the maladministration of* the law, arose not that system of maladministration by which 
from the state of the Catholic question, but Ireland was treated as a conquered country, 
chiefly from that animosity which generally ex- and not as a. member of the empire. (Hear* 
iated among the people against each other* So hearj 

he had been informed by persons of good judg- Mr. Peel observed, that the hon. and learned 
njent. The other day, the right hon. gentleman gentleman had mistaken what he said on a 
•poke of the manner in which the power had been former occasion. Hp had merely said— that if 
hitherto exercised. It now appeared, that the the authority conferred on the Government of 
outrages in Louth, were not the cause of its re- Ireland had been abused, it would have been a 
newal. lie (Sir S. R.) had understood that they strong reason for refusing a, continuance of it ; 
were 5 he therefore required farther information, but be never asked the grant of large discre- 
Mr. r. Fitzgerald spoke to order, as the tionary powers on the sole ground, tnat when 
learned gentleman had no right to refer in that formerly given, they had been exercised with - 
manner to arguments on a, former debate. prudence, lenity, ana moderation. He particu- 

Sir J, Newport thought the arguments used to larly disclaimed at the time any such plea, and 
recommend a measure, might De commented rested the measure entirely on the necessity of 
upon in all its stages. the case. The hon. and learned gentleman was 

Mr. V. Fitzgerald did not deny the compo likewise mistaken when he said, that he referred, 
fiency of a member to refer to the reasons gene- to the state of the county of Louth alone as the 
rally given ; but objected to the going into a only justification of the measure he recommend- 
- reply to particular arguments. ed. His argument was, that though the country 

Sir W. Burroughs considei ed that every mem- was generally tranquil, yet if there was one part 
her had a right to notice all the arguments that of it so disturbed that the laws, could not be ex- 
were used in support of any measure. ecuted in their usual course, it was necessary to. 

The Speaker said, he conceived the point of arm the Government with this act, to be exer- 
order to be correctly stated by the right hon. cised on its responsibility, when the emergency 
gentleman ; but infinite difficulty would evident- arose. The motion of the hon. baronet, (Sir H. 
iy arise, if some latitude were not allowed be- Parnell) appeared to be very extraordinary. He 
yond the strict line. This must chiefly depend did not oppose the passing of the bill, but he 
upon the good sense and feeling of members. proposed that it should be suspended till far- 
Mr. IV. Smith understood, that words used in ther inquiry was made, and with tills object 
4, former debate were not. to be repeated ; but he moved for a Committee. He (Mr. P.) denied 
the case appeared different as to arguments. tliat there was any reason for the appointment 
Sjr S. Romilly was sorry any interruption had of such a Committee. He could conceive cases 
taken place. He had understood that the trans- in which a special inquiry by a Committee 
actions in Louth formed the particular ground of should take place before Parliament proceeded 
the bill ; he had thought that that; county alone to legislate, such as when evidence was to be 
was the object of it; and if so, he did not know examined, and frets collected ; but here there 
why the act might not be confined in its opera- was no necessity for farther information, if the 
tjon to that district, without affecting the whole statements laid before the House were at all to 
people of Ireland. It seemed impossible to di- be credited. He had himself produced facts 
tbe question of the consideration of* perse- notorious to every Irish member, and known to 
»nal confidence. Five or six gentlemen had the wlulc country. He had thus laid sufficient 
supported the bill before, on the ground of the grounds for the measure he introduced. He had 
conduct of the Irish Government ; but now this no motive for withholding information, and ac« 
Government, it appeared, was to be changed, cordingly had given all that he knew. He 
There was to be a new lord lieutenant* ana a called for powers that he thought necessary, and 
i secretary, and who they were to be was not he produced evidence of that necessity. There 
yet known. The power was therefore to be in- never came before Parliament a case in which 
trusted to new, and as yet unknown hands.-— Government had more clearly offered the 
There copldbe no reason for this, short of ab-, grounds on which it called for permission to 
solute necessity^ Was there an English member act on, iu responsibility, and on which the 
present who copd, with a safe conscience, vote House had received better means of judging 
iHt gpeat pOffer, without some previous infor- whether that permission ought to be granted, 
nwtjon tM* iiMpury i He asked if there was any The hon. and learned gentleman had claimed 
English member .who would wish to deprive Ire- the privilege- of judging on the. question, and he 
lgodof the benefits of the Constitution, any more Was much obliged to hjmfor the interest he took 
than England l It was a, reproach to the Hpusp. iq ( it; but he was sipe that hetuipuld allow the 
not to Jwv* ioqvhed more early imp. the stated honesty of, opinions. of the msmbeA-wto* h#L 
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be \ fcfcr feeahs of judging than himself, fie {Mr. it Was Intended, ft produced the gretftfst iftcon- 
P*) could hot but roerhere to the discnWioh veniehce and oppression wherever it was en- 
which took place on. a former night, in which forded. He particularly dwelt on the immense 
many members stated their opinions on this diSprO|irntioh between tbs number* apprehend* 
measure, and pleaded, though reluctantly, its Uftd the numbers cdnvicted, in the several 
justification. An hon. baronet (Sir J. Newport) counties ♦ and argued, that as it was to be pfo- 
allowed its necessity, though he recommended sumed that the Petty Sessions, so much praised 
previous and more extensive examination. T he by the right hon. gentleman, had done their 
declarations of other hon. gentlemen were to dtftv, therefore all those acquitted had beeft 
the same effect, with the same qualification. — justly acquitted, and had consequently been 
Against this general concurrence of opinion, falsely and Wrongfully arrested* In support ofthift 
there were only three members f rom Ireland that argument he Stated, that in Tipperary, 178 pCr- 
opposed it— tne member for Queen’s county, softs were apprehended, and 132 of these Were 
fSir H. Parnell) — the member for Tipperary, acquitted; in another county 67 were ipprC- 
( General Mathew) — and the member for Col- hended, and 12 only convicted ; in another, 11 ' 
cheater (Sir W. Burroughs). The two last were apprehended, and 1 only was convicted; 
could not be supposed to be so well acquainted in Westmeath, 63 were apprehended, 7 only 
with the country, as, from professional avoca- convicted. In ail, 328 were apprehended, 68 
tions in the case of the hon. and learned gentle- only convicted, and 268 acquitted ; and theiie- 
man (Sir W. B.), and from other causes of ab- fore these 268 were to be presumed innocent 
sence in the gallant general, they had not resid- persons, who had suffered on account of th& 
cd in Ireland much of late. The hon. baronet act. This oppressive enactment was to be ex- 
had accused him of wishing to introduce a new tended all over Ireland, for no other reason than 
“kind of government into Ireland, but he ap- because it had been before so extended. And by 
peared very unhappy jn his selection of proofs, whom ? he was sorry to say by those who called 
The present, which was called one of the new the most horrible scourgings and atrocious vib- 
measurcs, was really a very old act, and would lence by the name of vigour. If such a System 
not have been produced as an instil nee of a was to be continued in Ireland, he shtihld deS- 
change of system, if the hon. baronet had re- pair of seeing that country ever return to thfe 
fleeted upon its history. This act commenced enjoyment of the blessings of the British Consri- 
in 1806, and had been modified in 1808 and in tutidn, a Constitution so dear to every man who 

1814. — Adverting to the insufficiency of the professed to know it. He should, indeed, dea- 
measure, as mentioned by the hon. baronet, he pair if laws, which no one dare propose for 
denied that it was inefficient ; and produced facts ] he government of England, should be pafcsed, 
to substantiate his statement. In one county, in ■ md almost as a matter of course, to press doWh 
the course of 3 months, 10 innocent persons 1 the people of his native country. Ireland was 
were devoted to assassination ; 1 3 houses were ; in a most deplorable condition, filled as it w& 
plundered. In the 3 months after this act was on one hand with a depressed x and degraded 
passed, only one transportation took place, al- j population, and on the other, with an oligarchy, 
though there were eight convictions. In the i who were more ready to demand severe Itfws 
county of Westmeath, an atrocious murder was ! against the people, than the Government it* 
committed on a witness merely for giving evi- ; self was to grant them. He should propose 
dence. The magistrates applied for the Insur- that the magistrates should no longer have the 
rcction Act, which was granted in November, power of trying without a jury ; and he en- 

1815. and withdrawn in April, 1816; the county treated the House to consider that mere coei- 
was tranquillized, and only four transportations don, mere vigour, as it was called, would only 
took place. In the King’s C ounty, where the add to the dissatisfaction which it professed 
same act was applied for on the same necessity, to remove. 

only one person was transported in the course Mr. Peel and Sir l T. Burroughs nitftually eX» 
of four months. He did not say that ohe trans- plained. . 

portation was the only evil resulting from it : General Mathew expressed his astonishment 
he knew that many individuals suffered much that so tyrannical a measure should be introdne- 
inconveniencc ; but this was more than over- ed, after the repeated refusals o v f the noble lord 
balanced by the protection Which it gave to the opposite (Lord Castlereagh), to extend the Sus- 
pcaceable and well-disposed. In the liberties of pension of the Habeas Corpus Act to Ireland. 
Limerick, the act was enforced in October, — He contended, that by the present bill, 
1815, and withdrawn in April, 1816, and only the Irishman would be subjected to greater op- 
one person was transported. He defended the pression than the Englishman; for the latfer 
conduct of the magistrates in applying for it, had counsel allotted to him, while the forrfWr 
and contended, that the promptitude with which was liable to be carried off without a momeprs 
they called for its being withdrawn, shewed that warning, by a set* of fellows well known, in 
they were convinced of its necessity. Iceland (he meant no disrespect to the ligffc 

Sir W. Burroughs entered info an examination hOn. geritlerrtah), by the name of Peelers ; and 
of the various clauses of the act ; commented in then to be hurried before a set of intolerant 
strong terms on its severity; and insisted, 'font bigOtted Orange magistrates; thence to be, thrust 
While it was inefficient for tne purpose for which into prison, where he would be half starved, and 
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would linger till the Government should please 
to transport him to Botany Bay ; and all this foi 
no other offence, probably, than for walking ar 
hundred yards from his own house, perhaps ir 
his- own garden, and for stopping an hour 01 
two longer than usual, to sup with a neighbour 
mg friend. As to some of the counties allegec 
to be disturbed, he could say of his own know 
ledge, that Tipperary was perfectly quiet, am 
one of the members for Limerick had told him 
the other day, that the same was the case there, 
though to be sure no rents could be collected. — 
As to Louth, he believed that three or four of 
its districts were disturbed ; but was [that a rea- 
son for giving the Government a powerful en 
gine to -control and tyrannize over the whole 
Kingdom ? Suppose a member for Yorkshire or 
Cornwall should tell the House, that three 01 
four of the hundreds or districts in one of those 
counties were disturbed, for instance, by some 
squabbles and fighting among the miners, wouk 1 
a: rigmarole story of this kind justify, in the 
eyes of the. House, an enactment against tin 
whole people of England ? He did not knov 
what: were die ultimate objects of Ministers with 
TCSpect to Ireland ; but this he knew, that star- 
.vation, misery, and deep despair, were taking 
fast hold of that wretched people ; that all pub- 
lic spirit was lost ; that its commerce was de 
atroyed; its fields. laid waste and barren ; it* 
towns and villages were depopulated and deso 
late. Did the Ministers wish, to add still farthei 
to the miseries of that afflicted and degraded 
country ? Was it their object to make it merely 
an impoverished province of England ? ('Hear, 
hear.) What did they mean by their cry oi 
Protestant ascendency ? , Was it their intention 
again to try their strength at the point of the 
bayonet, and force die people into insurrection 
for the sake of crushing them ? He knew well 
that the late Lord Clare, when speaking of the 
seizure of Lord Edward Fitzgerald, had said, — 

41 D — n the fellow, why did he not escape ; we 
have long known what he was about, but we 
expected that he would get awav.” , This was 
one instance of the excellence of that notorious 
system of informing .then so rife in Ireland, and 
which seemed to be spreading in a country not 
to distant ? Did the House know, he could as- 
sure them it was a fact, that one of the most 
notorious informers in Ireland, was now in 
England, and had been one of the grand jury 
which the other day found a bill against the 
prisoners now on trial? (Cries of hear, hear.) 
Yes, this man, formerly an united Irishman, and 
who betrayed his associates, was now Thomas 
Reynolds, Esq., of Welbeck-street, a freeholder 
of the county of Middlesex. (Hear, hear.) 
He was now a flourishing mpn ; and equally 
flourishing perhaps, hereafter, might be another 
informer-die meant that horrible wretch, that 
infamous villain, Castle ! {Cries of hear from 
the Opposition, and of order from the Ministe- 
rial benches .) 

Mr. Goulbum trusted that the House would 
feel that the gallant general was not in order. 
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General Mathew proceeded. He wished to 
repeat his question. What was meant by the cry 
or Protestant ascendency ? Did they mean to 
serve Ireland as it was served by the Deputy 
Mountjoy, in the time of Elizabeth, and by the 
savage Cromwell, who parcelled it out among 
bin British soldiery, and hungry followers? — 
Was the country again to be confiscated and 
parcelled out ? If so, the Ministers might in- 
deed enjoy the barren triumph of reigning in 
gloomy silence and sullen dignity, over an uni- 
versal waste, or an universal barrack, till all that 
remained of what once was Ireland, the scanty 
and wretched relics of ancient honour ana 
ancient valour, should sink at last into a condi- 
tion of such abject debasement, as, like negro 
slaves, to lick the very feet of the odious tyrants 
who trod them down. ( Cries of hear.) * 

Mr. Blake , Mr. Croker , Mr. Knox , and Sir. F. 
Flood , severally spoke in favour of the bill. 

Sir J. Newport said, that the permanent tran- 
quillity of Ireland could be secured only by an 
equality of political rights. The want of this 
he considered the basis of all the evils that pre- 
vailed. However, he believed that under the 
present circumstances of the country, the appli- 
cation of this law was necessary, and with 
that view he reluctantly voted for it, hoping that 
the business would be reconsidered early next 
Session. 

The original question, “that the Speaker 
should then leave the chair,” was then put. 

Sir IV. Burroughs expressed his intention of 
proposing a clause, making it imperative on 
the magistrates to call a jury in all cases. 

Mr. Peel thought the amendment would be 
□convenient, and hoped the hon. gentleman 
would not attempt thus to modify the bill. 

Sir W. Burroughs explained, and Mr. Peel 
replied, that the clause proposed would entire- 
y frustrate the operation of the bill. 

The original question was then carried, and 
the House went into a Committee on the bill. 

On the clause that the bill should endure for 
one year, 

Sii IV. Burroughs moved as an amendment. 
Till six weeks af ter the commencement of the 
next Session of Parliament.” 

Sir j. Newport supported the amendment. 

Mr. Peel said, the measure had been enacted 
on former occasions for seven years, and never 
less than two. 

The amendment was negatived, and the 
House resumed, and the Report was ordered 
:o be brought up to-morrow. 

Committee of Supply.] On the motion of 
Hr. Arbuthnot , the House went into a Com- 
mittee of Supply, when the following sums 
were voted ; 10 , 600 /. for works carrying on at 
he College of Edinburgh for 1817 ; — 11 , 400 /. 
o defray the expense of the Penitentiary House, 
irom the 84th June 1817 to the 24th June 18 I 8 ; 

— 40,000/. towards defraying the expense of 
he building of a Penitentiary House at Mill- 
iank, for 1817 s — and 400 1. \0s. 5d. to make 
;ood the deficiency of the grant in the present 
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Session for printing 1750 copies of the 70th 
volume of Journals of the House. 

To a question from Mr. Gordon , Mr. Arbuth - 
not said, that 120,000/. had been already ex- 
pended on the Penitentiary. The whole sum 
granted was 350,000/. 

To a question from Sir S. Romilly , Mr. Ar* 
buthnot replied, that the prison when completed 
would contain 400 males and 400 females. 

The Report was ordered to be brought up 
on Monday. 

Grant to the late Speaeu.1 The House 
went into a Committee on the bill for securing 
this grant. 

Sir M. W. Ridley proposed that the whole 
pension should abate, if the noble lord should 
be appointed to an office, the salary of which 
shoula be equal to, or greater than the pension. 

Mr. Cnlcrafi supported the proposal, and 
thought that the retired Speaker might fairly 
be put on the same footing as a retired 
Chancellor. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that as 
the bill now stood, half Lord Colchester’s pen- 
sion would abate in the event of his acceptance 
of any such office as that alluded to by the hon. 
baronet* to be restored on his retirement from 
that office. 

After a few words from Mr. Gipps, and Mr. 
D. Gilbert , in opposition to the proposal, the 
bill passed through the Committee. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Saturday , June 1 4. 

Finance Committee.] Mr. D. Gilbert 
brought up the Fifth Report of the Committee 
on Public Income and Expenditure, respecting 
Irish Estimates of Civil Services. — It was laid on 
the table, and ordered to be printed. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Monday , June 16. 

The Royal Assent was given by commission 
to the Poor Employment Bill, Bayley’s and 
Owen’s Divorce Bills, and several other pub- 
lic and private bills. 

Persons confined for Treason.] Earl 
Grosvenor moved for a return of the persons 
confined under the Habeas Corpus Suspension 
Act, their names, numbers, descriptions and 
ages. He rather supposed that there would 
be no objection to agree to this in substance, 
and therefore made the motion without a pre- 
vious notice. It was material that the ages 1 
and descriptions should be given, because he 
was persuaded that from these it would ap- 
pear, that the persons in question had not 
been supported in whatever designs they might , 
have entertained ' against the Constitution of ' 
their country, by people of any great conse- j 
quence or consideration, or suen as could af- 
ford to furnish them with pecuniary or any 
other assistance, to any great extent. With, 
out giving any opinion, whether the prisoners 
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now on trial at Westminster, were or were 
not guilty, he might take upon him to say, 
having attended during the whole of the trial 
as far as it had hitherto gone, that the - pri* 
soner® had no connexions or any consequence* 

Lord Rolle, adverting to the observation' pf 
Earl Grosvenor, that the disaffected were not 
supported by persons of any consequence^ 
stated, that he was of a different opinion ; for 
the speeches of certain noble lords in that 
House gave a spirit and encouragement to their 
designs. He had supported the Ministers in 
these measures, which, as he contended, were 
necessary and expedient; and would always 
support them as long as they continued to pro- 
mote the best interests of the country. His 
support was perfectly independent, for he had 
nothing to ask and nothing to fear. He had the 
fullest confidence in them, and was willing to 
trust them with these powers for the safety of 
the nation. 

Earl Grey said, the noble lord who spoke last 
had represented these measures as expedient 
and necessary, and the only measures which, 
under the present circumstances, would ensure 
the peace and tranquillity of the country. The 
proper time for the discussion of that question 
would have arrived when they came to examine 
and consider the portentous proposition which 
was this night to be submitted to their lord- 
ships. He would, therefore, at present content 
himself with declaring his opposite conviction. 
But there was another part of the noble lord’s 
speech which he could not suffer to pass with- 
out observation. His noble friend had said, that 
the miserable individuals now standing in court 
for their deliverance, were not connected with 
ersons of any consequence. He (Earl Grey) 
aving also attended during the greater part of 
the trial, was of the same opinion ; and could 
safely say, that nothing could be more extrava- 
int than the plans of the prisoners, if plans 
. icy had ; that nothing could be more con- 
temptible or hopeless, than their means for car- 
rying them into execution ; and that the pri- 
soners had not been connected with any persons 
capable of giving them any serious assistance.— 
But the noble lord (Rolle) had said, that the 
disaffected had been connected with persons of 
consequence ip secret plots and conspiracies; 
and instead of naming those persons, as he 
ought to have done, he had, in a manner which 
was disorderly, and incompatible with, and de- 
structive of, the freedom of debate, dared to 
assert that he (Earl Grey) and those in that 
House who concurred with him, had given 
countenance to traitorous plots and conspiracies 
— an accusation which he declared to be utterly 
unfounded. When he, in the discharge of ma 
parliamentary duties, stated his objections to 
measures proposed by the Ministers of the 
Crown, from the fullest conviction that their 
adoption would be attended with danger and 
mischief to the country, was he to be told, and 
were others who had much more powerfully 
urged these objections, to be told, that they, ill 
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discharging their duties as members of that hope they hud unfortunately toeo disappointed : 
House, were encouraging and giving counte - but instead of following toe precedents of for- 
fiance to traitorous designs ? He stated in the mer times , and proposing to Parliament to con- 
noble lord's face, and to his teeth, that the tinue the suspension without a preliminary in- 
charge was totally unfounded; and he called quiry, they had thought it proper to recommend 
upon the noble lord to specify particulars, and a new inquiry by a Committee of that House : 
to prove his charge ; otherwise he trusted the and to lay before that Committee new facta and 
House would think it necessary to call upon the additional information which had reached Go- 
nohle lord to retract what he had said, or to vemment in the interval between that and the 
make some apology. The noble lord talked of former inquiry. They had desired their lord* 
his independence, and of the boldness with ships not to adopt any further proceeding till 
which he would oppose his Majesty’s Ministers, their own Committee should have made its Re- 
if, in his opinion, they happened to be in the port, and that Report was now before them, 
wrong. The boldness of the noble lord, how- After mentioning' that the Committee had 
ever, happened to be of this character— that it examined the papers, it proceeded in the second 
liad always. been exerted in support of power, sentence to state, “ that it was their painful 
During all the multifarious concerns which had duty to report, that these papers afforded but 
Constituted the business of Parliament in the too many proofs of the continued existence of a 
course of the last so years, never had the occa- traitorous conspiracy for the overthrow of our 
4ion arisen on which the noble lord found him- established Government and Constitution, and for 
self called upon to exercise this boldness and the subversion of the existing order of society.” 
independence* There he left the noble lord, .The Committee then proceeded to state the se- 
again asserting, that the charge against himself veral grounds and circumstances on which this 
atyd his friends, of giving countenance and en- painful conviction rested. They stated that the 
ifouragemcnt to traitorous plots and conspiracies, first disturbances, since the period of their for- 
was disorderly, inconsistent with the freedom of mer Report, took place at Manchester ; and then 
debate, and utterly groundless. they set forth the designs and purposes < t the 

Lord Rolle . — The noble earl has certainly disaffected, that “ in public speeches, the ncces- 
misquoted and misunderstood what I said. L sity of doing away with, or disposing of, the 
did not charge the noble earl and his friend? persons most obnoxious to them had often bi-en 
with giving countenance to traitorous plots and openly and unreservedly announced : and that 
conspiracies. I only said that the speeches of cer- on one occasion it was stated to have been pro- 
tain noble lords in this House had, not inten- posed, that Manchester should be made a Mos- 
tionally, but in their consequences, given spirit cow, for the purpose of strengthening their cause, 
to the disaffected. I still remain of opinion by throwing numbers of people out of employ- 
that these measures are necessary and expe ment ; that a general insurrection was intended 
client ; and I still say, that as long as Ministers to have commenced at Manchester on the night 
go on to promote the best interests of the coun- of the 30th of March ; that the magistrates were 
try, I will so long support them, and not a mo- to be seized ; the prisoners to be liberated ; that 
ment longer. the soldiers were either to be surprised in their 

Earl Grey. — If the noble lord says, that I and barracks, or a certain number of factories were 
those who concur with me, encourage traitor- to be set on fire, for the purpose of drawing the 
ous plots and conspiracies, I can find no other soldiers out of the barracks, of which a party 
terms in which to express my answer, than that was to take possession, with a view of seizing 
I hold the imputation in utter contempt. the magazine.” And the most sanguinary and 

Lord Sidmouth objected, that the noble earl barbarous outrages appeared to have been in- 
(Grosvenor) had given no notice of his mo- tended, but this design was defeated by the vi- 
rion. gilance of the magistrates. The leaders being 

Earl Grosvenor said, he had thought that no seized, they thought themselves justified hi is- 
objection would have been made to it. suing proclamations, which proved that the ob- 

Nothine farther passed on the tubject, and the jects of the conspirators were known to them, 
morion fell to the ground. and this desperate and atrocious attempt was 

Suspension of the Habfas Corpus.] Lord thus prevented. But even on that day move- 
Sidmoutk moved the second reading of the bill ments actually took place, notwithstanding the 
for continuing the Suspension of the Habeas disclosure of their designs, which affoided a de- 
Corpos Act. He observed, 4hat when the mea- cisive indication that desperate purposes had 
sure was first proposed, many persons thought been harboured. Since the Committee had made 
there was no reasonable ground of hope that the this Report, further information had reached Go- 
necessity for it would cease befogs the end of the vemment of an attempt of a more formidable 
Session. Such, however, at that time was not the and comprehensive nature in the northern and 
ofriaion of his Misty's Ministers ; for, notwith- midland manufacturing districts. The Monday 
standing jjie * necessity under which they after an unexpected motion for a Reform in Par- 
found theUMciyea, of Calling upon Parliament to liament was to have been made, and which) it 
adbptamewre of this nature, they indulged the was anticipated, would be nyected, was fixed 
hope that thfey should have the satisfaction of see- upon for a simultaneous and general rising in 
iojg its operation close with the Session. In that these districts. Of this. Government hud proof 
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. quarters, and from the confession jit could be carried consisted tJy wirii,-fh£ safety 

Srsome of die parties concerned* The execu- I of the State* They had copyJSwflf « no- 
tion of that plan was, for reasons n,ot necessary cures, whether right or wrpqg, SoST armfg&- 
to be detailed, postponed till t bp 9th pf this Intent was in progress respecting sinecures* Me 
month. The plan was so arranged, that the did not mean to say that wese fpeaswe# w$r 
different districts should have early information adopted with any view to please thffin blit 
of what was passing in each of them, and what they WOT the objects of their petitions. But at 
took place on tjie 9th of this month left no doubt the very moment when they came with those 
as to the atrocious purposes of the conspirators. ' ivpocritical complaints and petitions, they "were 
That scheme, however, was also frustrated by planning schemes to produce revolution? mise- 
the vigilance of the magistrates But besides |ry, and horrors in the country, such as it h$d 
these oven acts of outrage, thesecrct meetings of hardly ever before experienced. Was that then 
the delegates of the ‘disaffected shewed the a moment to abridge the powers given tp the 
atrocity and extent of their designs. The Com- Executive Government by Parliament, for the 
mittec stand, that although in many of the purpose of preventing the effects of these m^t* 
districts particular causes of distress had, no chievous machinations ? The Committee at#* 
doubt, » /parted expose the minds of the com- ed, “ as the result of all the information which 
munity to irritation and perversion, yet they they had received, that the time was not yet 
were pcisuaded that this distress must for the arrived when the maintenance of the public tram* 
moot part be considered rather as the instrument quillity and the protection of the lives and pro- 
than as the :<*use of disaffection.” And then perries of his Majesty’s subjects could be allow* 
they stated, that u they could not refrain from' ed to rest upon the 01 dinary poweis of the law.* 
expressing their opinion, that it was chiefly by And it must be presumed that their meaning 
the means pointed out in the Report of the former was, that there was a necessity for the^tontittU- 
ComiTiitlee, by the widely extended circulation ance of those extraordinary powers given by 
of seditious and blasphemous publications, and the act which passed at the beginning of the 
by the effect of inffammatory discourses, con- present Session. Without making any jostenta- 
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cipally exerted and diffused : that by these the i ties of his country, he must say, in die face of 
attachment to our established Government and i the noble lords opposite, that he yielde 
Constitution, and the respect for law, morality, I of them in attachment to the freedom of the 
and religion, had been gradually weakened among j people and veneration for the Constitution.*^ 
those whose situations most exposed them to Many other circumstances, besides those mj?n- 
this destructive influence ; anti that it was thus tinned in the Report, had come to the know* 

4 hat their minds had been prepared for the adop- ledge of the Executive Government; and they 
rion of designs and measures no less injurious to knew of many individuals who were engaged in 
their own interests and happiness than to those promoting atrocious designs, although the proof 
of every other class of his Misty’s subjects.” was not sufficient, according to the policy of the , 

It v'ds mcontestibly true, that these causes led law, to convict them. What was to be done 
to the most dangerous consequences, and that with respect to these persons ? Were they to 
eei tain persons made of the distresses to be permitted to go on from day to day, and from 
which the labouring classes were exposed as an place toplace, perverting and poisoning the minds 
instrument to carry into execution their own ne- of the people, and lea. ring them from disaffection 
farious purposes. Those who had been thus to sedition, andfiom sedition to treason, with- 
seduced ana rendered the instalments of the mu- out any power in the Government, for their own 
chinarions of others, ought no v-u* * : *.o meet sake as well as that of otheis, to remove them 
with comparative iodulg-.uf not be- from that society which they made it their bugi- 

cause they were excusable for suffering them- ness to taint and coirupt? In those places 
selves 'to be involved in these practices, but be- where die schemes of the conspirators had been 
cause allowance ought to be made for the frailty most advanced, the Act had been put in execiu 
of humanity. But what was to be said of those tion; die leaders were in custody, and the 
who thus made use of the distress of the labour- consequence was, that in those places the atro* 
ing class, as ail installment to carry into effect cious designs of the conspiiators were Frustrated 
their own atrocious pu: poses ? He would not and defeated. Such had been the effect^ of the 
willingly go back to the dreadful circumstance execution of die Act; but it was not in this 
that, on die first day of the meeting ofParlia- way only diat it had been useful ; the Com* 
ment, die sacred life of the Royal person who mittee stated, “ that the reports received from 
administered die Government in the name and many of the most active magistrates, and from 
on the behalf of his Majesty had been endan- persons whose stations, both civil and military* 
gored. They petitioned for the meeting of Par- had enabled them to collect die most extensive 
liament, and this circumstance occurred on the information, and to form the most accurate judg* 
first day of its assembling 1 What liad been the merit as to the state of the country, concurred 
conduct of Parliament since that period ? They in attributing in a very considerable degree the 
had petitioned for economy, and economy had disappointment of the attempts alsjady made, 
been carried to the very utmost extent to which and the hopes of continued tranquillity, to the 
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actual exercise of the powers which Parliament suit by some of the most illustrious men this 
had intrusted to the Executive Government, and country ever produced. The people very ge- 
to the effect of the known existence of such pow- ( nerally attributed the calamities of which they 
ers, ready to be called into action when necessity j complained to their want of control over the 
required it; and in representing the danger whicn J representation of the country. Had they not 
would threaten the country if those powers were r a right to think so ? Had not the greatest men 
to be withdrawn at the present moment.” It j in the country thought so ? He did not deny 
was, with this impression that he proposed the j that there had been excesses, nay, criminal ex- 
continuance of the Suspension of the Habeas cesses, in various parts of the country; but 
Corpus Act ; and he called upon those who ob- might not these be accounted for, though not 
jected to it to say that there existed no danger^ , excused, by the disregard which was paid to 
or to state what measures they would provide \ the feelings of the people ? They had been 
to meet the dangerf if they admitted its exist- , denied what they considered their birthright, 
ence. Some of their lordships recollected, and and instead of taking their petitions into con- 
had a share in the measures that were adopted j sideration, the objects of their prayer bad 
tiT 1794-5-6. At that time the same course was j been rejected by great majorities. Whenever 
pursued, and in the same manner it was oppos- j the people assembled in bodies, the great ob- 
£d« Efforts were then made to invalidate the iject to which their attention was directed, was 
reports of the Committees of both Houses of j almost always the state of the representation. 
Parliament, and it was then, too, asserted, that Their lordships could not, therefore, mistake 
they were ibunded on deception and mere ab- the cause of the irritation. Indeed, from the 
solute fictions or gross exaggerations. The Report itself, it appeared, that the control 
two Houses, however, persevered in their pro- which those who addressed them had over their 
ceedings, and, supported by the magistrates and j minds was obtained by having it in their power 
the great mass of the community, they had pre- f to tell them that they were deprived of their 
aeiVed the Monarchy, the Constitution, and the birthright. How could it be imagined that 
Country. The Executive Government was then this was to be cured by measures which evi- 
also falsely and slanderously charged with a de- dently tended to aggravate the complaint ? If 
sire to subvert the Constitution ; but their lord- ! the laws which protect personal liberty were 
ships would do their doty now as they had j allowed to remain unimpaired, the sound part 
done it before, and the same happy conse- ! of the country could, in answer to all the misre- 
quences would follow. I presentations of sedition, refer to the benefits of 

Lord Erskine said, he felt it quite impossible i the British Constitution : but what reply could 
to give his support to this measure. The be made when that Constitution was suspended ? 
diseases of the human and the political body, i The noble Secretary had said, that men had 
and the remedies applied by the physician and been arrested on strong and well-founded sus- 
the statesman, had often keen the subject of picion, who could not be brought to trial from 
Comparison ; but with both the proper selection want of evidence ; but this was no reason for 
of the remedies, and the success of tneir applica- the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act. If, 
tion, depended upon a strict examination of die when that act was in force, persons were corn- 
cause of the disorder. Now the causes of the mitted on suspicion of seditious or treasonable 
disorders referred to in the Report of their lord- practices against whom sufficient evidence could 
ships 9 Committee had been examined into, and not he immediately prepared, upon affidavit 
therefore it could not be expected that the re- being made that the witnesses for the Crown 
medyto which Ministers had resorted should were not ready, they must stand committed, 
be effectual. The causes of the disorders, in ! The truth was, that the suspension of the Habeas 
his opinion, might be shortly stated. They [ Corpus Act served only to heighten the odium 
consisted chiefly in the distressed state of the ; of Government prosecutions. It had been con- 
country, exhausted by a lone and expensive : sidered, that in the trials of 1794 , the prisoners 
war ; in the sudden check whicn had been given had a great advantage in the suspension of that 
td the employment of capital, a reduction of the J act and the severe proceedings of the Govern- 
wages of labour, and a taxation almost insup- 1 ment. He doubted not that the same thing 
portable: these were causes sufficient to account would be experienced in the present times, for 
for that state of the country which was the sub- there would always be a feeling on the part of 
jedt of complaint, and which Ministers had made the public in favour of men who appeared to be 
the pretext for measures sq little calculated to suffering under arbitrary power. It had been 
cure it. He was perfectly ready to admit that said, that the measures to which Ministers had 
there was a great spirit of irritation in the coun- resorted were calculated to save the Parliament, 
try. He agreed with the Rejyrt thus far : but the Constitution, and the Monarchy. Such was 
what direction Jradf that irritation taken ? This the language of 1794, as well as of the present 
was, a circumstance which ought to be well day; but then, as now, the verdict of a jury had 
considered before their lordships agreed to saved the liberty of England, and he thanked 
measures so totally incapable ot allaying it.— God for it. Tne noble Secretary had dwelt on 
The direction it had taken was towaids an ob- the event which occurred on the first day of the 
ject which had been thought worthy of pur- Session. On that occasion he was convinced 
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there had been no intention to make any attack 
on the person of the Prince Regent If any 
manifestation of unpopularity ever attended his 
Royal Highness, it could only arise from Minis- 
ters having endeavoured to connect him with 
these measures. That the people should be 
taught to connect in their minds die measures 
of Administration with the head of the Govern- 
ment was of all things to be avoided. But what 
alteration in the state of the country did the 
noble Secretary expect to produce by continu- 
ing the suspension of this Act? To return to 
the analogy with which he had set out, he would 
ask the noble Secretary what he would say to a 
physician who should address him thus ; — “ You 
are very ill, you are a great deal worse since you 
took the medicine I prescribed for you. You 
have not taken enough, and though the medi- 
cine has not yet done you any good, you must 
go on taking it.” He did not know what the 
noble Secretary would sav to such a doctor ; 
but, for his part, he would tell him, that he 
must either change his medicine, or he would 
change his physician. The noble Secretary 
was, however, determined to act on a different 
principle with his medicine : he had tried the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, and though 
he found it did no good, but, according to his 
own confession, made things worse, he was 
determine to continue it. But why not resort 
to other remedies since this panacea had failed ? 
Might not an attempt be made to do away the 
corruptions which prevailed in elections ? Such 
a proceeding would not be revolution, but re- 
formation. He would suffer death in its worst 
shape rather than consent to any measure that 
would undermine the constitutional monarchy 
of the country ; but it was not derogatoiy to 
the Constitution which they had inhented from 
their ancestors, to say that it was capable of re- 
form and amelioration. At any rate, he would 
say, do something to remove that irritation of 
the public mind which is said to be the founda- 
tion of the present discontents. The Govern- 
ment possessed sufficient power without the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act for pre- 
serving the peace of the country. Ministers 
had both the civil and military power at their 
command ; the yeomanry, the militia, and even 
the army, if' need be ; and it was their duty to 
employ afl this force in suppressing insurrec- 
tion or not. On these grounds he objected to 
the second reading of the bill. 

The Duke of Montrose agreed with the noble 
lord, that it was the duty of the Government to 
keep down riot and insurrection : but was it not 
better to prevent than suppress them ? He re- 
collected the riots in 1780, in which the metro- 
polis was in the possession of the insurgents. 
The insurrection was then put down, but it was 
with great loss of lives. If the insurrection on 
the gndof pecember had been allowed to come 
to a height, it might still have been put down, 
but it was better to prevent the recurrence of 
such acts than to take the chance pf suppress- 
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ingjthem when they occurred. ^T^biU before 
their lordships w m not a ' bill fpr prese&ring the 
Government, or the Sovereign on, the thrpnp, 
but for saving the people mum the effects pf 
thaunadness and enthusiasm which wbuld fead 
them to perdition. 

Earl Grosvenor said, that if their lordships 
should think proper to sanction this measure, it 
would be vain to expect that they, could conci- 
liate the affection of the people. With regard 
to the Report, he confessed that it was rauph 
more candid than the last ; but he could see 
no reason why the evidence should not be laid 
on the table, as no danger could arise from it$ 
production. It was true, it had been derived ini 
many instances from informers, but were they 

B is to be screened and concealed ? XfeiK 
ips were sensible that no human beings 
could be so degraded as informers. If. any per- 
sons could be said to resemble Satan, it was 
those men who seduced others into crimes fop 
the sole purpose of afterwards betraying them* 
He could imagine no excuse for the Govern* 
ment making use of the services of such infa- 
mous agents. In despotic Governments it was 
to be expected that spies should abound, because 
such Governments could not bear inspection: 
but in England, in any country possessing a free 
Constitution, and that Constitution well admi- 
nistered, nothing more merited reprobation than 
having recourse to such disgraceful means. The. 
noble duke had alluded to the riots in Decem- 
ber. He should not enter into any dispute re- 
specting the nature of those disturbances ; but 
he must remark thus much, that to whatever 
extent they had been carried, they had been 
suppressed without the assistance of any such 
extraordinary measure as that which was now 
proposed. It was a reflection upon the under- 
standing of their lordships, to ask them to pass 
a law affecting the character and liberty of the 
nation upon a report of a very partial disaffec- 
tion. The noble viscount (Sidmouth) had said, 
that it was impossible to reduce the expenditure 
of the country any farther j he said, on the 
contrary, they could and ought to reduce it con- 
siderably more. The noble viscount bad said, 
that it was impossible to reduce the military 
establishment farther ; he maintained, on the 
contrary, that ours was an enormous military 
force, which was not required by any foreign 
danger, or by the very partial domestic disaffec- 
tion. The 18,000 yeomanry cavalry, the best 
force that could be employed, were sufficient 
to prevent all danger ; at least in addition to die 
guards and garrisons, always kept up, they were 
more than sufficient ; but if not, nothing wa8 
easier than to increase their number, although 
with such a force to protect us there was no - 
old woman in the country that could feel alarm. 
The noble viscount had spoken of the abolition 
of sinecures as a proof of the anxiety of Minis- 
ters to meet the wishes of the people ; the last 
time that subject was brought before them by 
him (Earl G.j, the noble lord had opposed it: 
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to that those who then opposed it, now said} 
that the abolition was a proof how anxious they 
were to meet the wishes of the country ! The 
bill} however, was not yet read a second time ; 
and as he was formerly ridiculed for proposing 
to abolish sinecures, and as the abolition was 
denounced as monstrous and atrocious, he should 
carefully look into die character of the ^ mea- 
sure as now proposed, before he gave it his 
assent. A compensation was to be given in 
lieu of sinecures, yet we were to be told that 
100,000/. were saved by their abolition. Merit 
should unquestionably be rewarded, but sinecures 
had not been given as the reward of merit, and 
there had been no great or valuable services that 
had not been munificently and splendidly re- 
warded. A Reform of Parliament was the wish 
of the people, and a reasonable and just wish, 
more particularly as to the duration of Parlia- 
ment. From the circumstances that occasioned 
it, it was manifest that the Septennial Act was 
never intended to remain. Yet on this subject 
had Ministers manifested a disposition to yield 
to the prayers of the people ? It WuS, it must be, 
the wish of the Prince Regent that his Ministers 
should attend to their petitions ; but it was the 
conviction of the country that Ministers, and they 
exclusively, had for their object to establish a 
despotism. Had not they at present strong, 
very strong laws ? They had the Sedition Act, 
the Mutiny arid Insurrection Acts, laws which 
were found sufficient in the most dangerous 
times to maintain the Constitution, and the peace 
and security of the country. Yet now those 
laws were insufficient for the repression of what 
their own Report stated to be a partial disaffec- 
tion. If this bill should be read a second time, 
he should move a clause in the Committee, tliat 
the Suspension be not continued beyond the 
duration of this Parliament. He felt it his duty, 
bis most sacred duty, to oppose the bill, as 
tending to affect che fate of the empire, to in- 
crease greatly what it intended to pi event, and 
to produce a reaction too dreadful to be cal- 
culated or foreseen. (Hear, hear.) 

Lord Redesdale was of opinion, that the 
suspension would produce genet al confidence, 
and that its abandonment would create alarm. 
He believed the power given to Ministers by 
this measure was as necessary as any power 
which they held. The noble lords had at one 
time said^ the whole country was disaffected, at 
another time only a very small part of the coun- 
try : the Report stated that disaffection did not 
extend even overall the manufacturing districts, 
and over no part of the agricultural districts. 
The noble lord (Grosvenor) had said, that oniy 
despotic and bad Governments ever made use 
of persons Who implicated themselves in con- 
spiracy to detect others; but he would ask, 
where, in the history of the world, was there 
tox instance of detection bvt by such means? 
what would be said of the commander of an 
^mv who used no spies or scouts, and what 
would be the consequence of his simplicity and 
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folly? Thfc system of secrecy that had b eteft 
practised, was a prbof of dangerous designs. 
Papers and correspondence were now aban- 
doned, individuals conversing with individuals 
in private houses planned these conspiracies ; 
hence the necessity of spies. If there was no 
guilt, why all this secrecy l It was said that no 
man of property was connected with them. 
No: because their otyect was to take away 
property from those who had it. In 1780 the 
Government and the magistrates had been ter- 
rified by the cry of Wilkes and Liberty, which 
had previously been so vehemently rung, and 
which was most dangerous to liberty. At that 
time a man going along the Strand, met a mob 
crying Liberty, and was desired to join in the 
cry ; he insisted that he should have liberty to 
cry or not as he pleased, upon which he was 
| knocked down. It was to disappoint the de- 
signs of such leaders, who would give liberty 
to none but themselves, that this bill was pro- 
posed. The effect had already been felt in 
preventing the most mischievous designs in Man- 
chester and other places, and in stopping those 
who were on their march to London. The 
noble lord had said that Parliamentary Reform 
was the object of those people ; but this was 
to say that the authors of the reports had 
neither sense nor honesty. In 17H, (for he 
had inquired into the measure adopted on 
similar occasions,) Lord Townsend arrested 
sixty -four leaders of the disaffected, and in 
consequence the effect of the rebellion 6f 
1715 was prevented, though it appeared it was 
insignificant compared to that of 1745. The li- 
berty of the subject was not in danger, for the 
power thus given extended only to political 
offences, and no person would be arrested with- 
out plausible grounds of suspicion. The name 
deceived the people, as if the whole of the writ 
of Habeas Corpus were suspended. The people, 
however, did not feel so hostile to it as the two 
nob'e lords supposed. 

1 Tx't all their wnys be unronfitTd, 

And clap your padlock on th^ir mind,” 

was well said when first used, but was not appli- 
cable ; n the present state of the country. If 
they yielded to the petitions of the people, if 
they granted Triennial Parliaments, they would 
subvert the Government. It was sagaciously 
and correctly said in I7f)3, M Leave. monarchy 
and aristocracy alone ; universal suffrages once 
obtained, all the rest will follow.” Triennial 
Parliament would be the reverse of benefits : 
they would take power from the Crown, and 
give it to the aristocracy. The object of the 
bill was to prevent the necessity of using force, 
to save cities from suffering the fate of Moscow, 
and to protect their lordships from being threat- ' 
ened while deliberating in that House, as in 
1780. 

Lord King said, he had always understood 
that one great cause of that attachment to the 
Constitution of their country, and that respect 
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for the lews which, so eminently distinguished 
the people of this, two)* pcoceectedfrom a sense 
of the excellence of the one in securing their 
liberties, and from a confidence in. the equal ad- 
ministration of justice which they enjoyed un- 
der the other;, but if by hills uke the present 
they were taught, that their liberties might be 
suspended on the slightest pretences, and that, 

& would in vain invoke the interference of 
iv ; if they were taught to think that Go* 
vemment and the Legislature, were their ene- 
mies, instead of being their protectors and 
friends*, they would lose all affection and rever- 
ence for established authority, and the blun- 
ders of the present Administration, though in 
other respects productive of much miseniefi 
would appear insignificant when compared with 
a policy so pernicious. (U?ar, hear.) It was 
foolish to say that such a measure as that hefoxe 
the House was rendered necessary by the exist- 
ence of plots to overthrow the State. There 
was no systematic conspiracy or plot ; there 
were no leaders, no means, no arrangements. 
The plot, if it existed* comprehended all the 
distressed, all the destitute, all without employ- 
ment, or the means of subsistence ; and for the 
discontents of such persons a suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act was not a proper remedy. 
This plot, as it was called, was a plot of people 
without property against those who had pro- 
perty ; and to plots of this nature relief and 
kind, treatment was the most efficacious remedy. 
To create alarms on purpose to ground on them 
au abridgment of the rights of the people, was al- 
ways the resource of a weak and unsteady Go- 
vernment. It was always done to procure assist- 
ance from the ignorant and timid, when it could 
not rely upon the support of the wise and think- 
ing part of the community ; to make those who 
absurdly dreaded changes rally round the Ad- 
ministration of the day. Duiing the war, the 
power and prerogative of the Crown had been 
increased : on the return of peace, it was hoped 
that the due balance of popular rights would be 
restored ; but we had been disappointed, and 
founcLthat the distress which followed the im- 
mense expenditure that extended the influence 
of Governm nt was made a pretence for still 
farther encroachments on liberty. Acts were 
passed to abridge our freedom, and to suspend 
the Constitution, 

Earl Grey said, the great question to be now 
decided was, whether tne persons who were in- 
tended to be a fleeted by this bill were capable 
of producing mischief to the Constitution if it 
did not pass ?— whether they had the means of 
being dangerous under a due administration of 
the laws r — whether, in order to control their 
designs, if was proper to resort to a measure 
never formerly adopted, except in cases of para- 
mount necessity ?— and whether it was requisite, 
in fine, to surrender the liberties of the people 
to the servants of the Crown on such a Report 
as had now been laid before the House l Be* 
lieving that the suspension of the Habeas. Corpus: 
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Act was not now the proper remedy, far the dis* 
contents that prevailed, he would ow nyoa their 
lordshipa not to entertain suqh a measure, fat 
which no sufficient grounds ®were laid Wbe^iji 
formerly passed, and the justification^ of wh*$* 
had been lessened by every thing whlclx fcefcp 
; since heard. What was the danger wfiicAL 
was intended to obviate l It was a danger ariafag 
from severe and intolerable distress', which haSE 
been excited to. irritation, and led on to disturb 
the tranquillity of the country by wicked Urn 
designing men. {Rear*), Waa tins a. speriei ofi 
danger similar to that which existed an former 
occasions, when the Habeas Corpus Actwaasus* 
pended t A noble and learned lord. on. the crash 
bench (Lord Rede&dale), had argued, that the* 
danger existing, now wa3 similar to that wEidlti 
existed in 1794. He had on a former occasion? 
xoncended, that it was different, and He thought 
*o still, though he did not believe that, even at 
that period the present measure was necessary 
The noble and learned lord had referred tfe 
more early periods* namely m£ and' VZ4& g 
yet how dissimilar were the circumstances- o£ 
those times. In 17 1 5 there wax a Pretender to* 
the Crown, supported by the power of Frances 
and countenanced and aided- by a powerful 
faction within the kingdom. This Pretender, 
landed in Scotland, headed a formidable rebel? 
lion against the Government, drew numerous* 
partisans to support his pretensions, and col- 
lected under his banners persons of high rank*, 
extensive influence, and powerful connections. 
Even in the two Houses of Parliament he had* 
his friends ; and the spiiit pf disaffection watt 
widely spread among all ranks of the commo*. 
nily. Yet, even at that period, when a dan- 
gerous conspiracy, favoured and supported by> 
foreign influence and foreign forces, prevailed ; 
when a family recently seated on the Throne, 
found their pretensions disputed by a rival, the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus was opposed, / 
and the Act was only passed for six* months, 
(Hear.) In 1745, a dangerous rebellion again, 
raged — not headed by men without means, with- 
out influence, without money, without resources,, 
without plan or force, like tnosc who had lately 
disturbed the public tranquillity, but assisted byt 
an expedition prepared in France under Goqnt 
Saxe, encouraged by increasing numbers, flusfc 
edwith partial success, and particularly by the 
victory of Preston -pans, and favoured and joined • 
not only by noble families and distinguished in- 
dividuals, but countenanced by those, great and* 
learned corporations, the Universities, to such a 
degree that the streets of Oxford had been sakt 
to be paved with jacobinism (hear, hear ) : but 
even then this Act was passed with reluctance^ 
He allowed that he could easily conceive a case 
of danger so great as to justify this measure, and 
that was, when a foreign enemy conspired With 
domestic treason to overthrow the Government* 
He should then submit to a temporary, euipeq* 
won of the Constitution, to effect its final' pre- 
servation* Yet even on such occasions, sO'dewc: 
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Was the Act# and so necessary as a safeguard to 
every valuable right# that the suspension of it 
was opposed by many members of both Houses, 
and among the rest by' a man (Mr. George 
Grenville), for whose character most of the 
noble lords who heard him must entertain the 
highest respect. The noble Secretary, who 
introduced this measure, bad said, that he 
(Earl G.) had on a former occasion acknow- 
ledged toe existence of the dangers that threat- 
ened the country. He had indeed acknowledged 
that daggers existed, but he had denied that 
they were of a kind to be suppressed or extin- 
guished by the present measure. Instead of act- 
io ga» a remedy, he was convinced that it would 
aggravate their violence. They arose^-os had 
been truly stated by a man, (Lord Erskine) who 
had rendered considerable services to his coun- 
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would assent to this doctffoft knd "would not 
claim for Government the authority by this bill 
of confining innocent persons, Of persons against 
whom no proof existed. He (Earl Grey V knew, 
however, that the practice was not so limited. 
He knew that innocent persons might be impri- 
soned ; he knew that respectability was no de- 
fence'; he knew that though they might after- 
wards bring an action for false imprisonment, 
they could obtain no redress for their sufferings, 
because he was assured that a bill of indemnity 
would be brought in to screen their oppressors ; 
and that, after being confined for years, after 
being carried from one prison to another, after 
being debarred the sight of their friends, and 
even excluded from me visit of the magistrates 
{cries of hear , hear ), they would come out of 
their cells without any prospect of reparation 


try, and had produced great public good — froraAfor their calamities, or any means of establishing 
a long and expensive war, which nad stimu- the innocence of their conduct, deprived of the 


lated every branch of industry to a strained and 
unnatural vigour, in which we had succeeded 
beyond expectation ; but which, by the load of 
taxation with which it had burdened us, and 
Which we were only able to support by the energy 
and extraordinaiy resources which the contest 
called into exercise, now left us oppressed and 
exhausted. This war, in its transition to peace, 
had produced still greater evils ; it had disturb- 
ed all the elements of society, it had left our 
manufacturers without employment, and our 
agriculturalists without means or a market ; and 
what was now the remedy proposed for the na- 


power of punishing their enemies, or of obtain- 
ing that justice which they had a right to in- 
voke. He asked, were there no other means of 
prevention ? Had not the magistrates the power 
of arresting and confining ? and had any case 
occurred for wliich this was an insufficient 
remedy? He had thought that this ^measure 
was not necessary before, when a more threat- 
ening Report was drawn up, the allegations of 
which had been materially contradicted. It 
had been impeached in what it said about Glas- 
gow and the manufacturing districts ; it was 
impeached in what it saicl about the London 


tural discontents that arose out of this state of Union Society, the secretary of which offered 
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things ?— to suspend the Constitution. Because 
there were a few designing persons ready to 
take advantage of the distressed to urge them to 
acts of violence, the whole people of England 
were to be deprived of their liberties, and those 
discontents aggravated wliich a wise Govern- 
ment should endeavour to remove. While man 
was man, distress would always furnish the 
means of irritation. A noble duke had said, 
that prevention was better than punishment; 
and this was a maxim which, in its proper ap- 
plication, he was not disposed to controvert or 
deny, bat which, when pushed to its full extent, 
would go the length of justifying a total depri- 
vation of liberty. Because liberty might be 
abused, and lead to licentiousness, therefore, 
according to this kind of reasoning, it ought not 
jtobeenjoyed ; and every excess of despotism 
might be justified, as a means of preventing the 
eVus of insubordination, and as an exercise of 
humanity. The noble duke was, however, in 
a mistake, when he supposed that the Suspen- 
sion Act was the only means of prevention. The 


to disprove its statements at the bar of the 
House ; and it had been impeached by the grand 
jury of Norwich. ( Hear , hear.) The very per- 
son who gave information from Norwich, and 
calumniated that city, had published an atroci- 
ous hand-bill, that menaced the public peace, 
and had passed unpunished. The same Report 
was impeached by the proceedings of the cir- 
cuit in Scotland. Glasgow was one of the 
places where treasonable practices were said to 
prevail to the greatest extent ; and yet there, 
only 50 were taken up upon a charge of swear- 
ing unlawful oaths; and these oaths, there was 
no doubt, were administered by hired spies and 
informers. (Heart hear.) Ten of these per- 
sons had been confined and liberated; only 
one was brought to trial, and against that 
one there were three indictments, a circum- 
stance sufficiently indicative of the weak- 
ness of the Government. Another case in 
that city was that of a man (Neil Douglas), 
accused of uttering seditious expressions from 
the pulpit ; this charge was supported on the 


ordinary laws were sufficient : and this Act, if testimony of six hired informers, who were con- 
properiy enforced, gave in this respe<$no pow* tradicted in their evidence by such numerous 
ere beyond what the ordinary law? conferred, and respectable witnesses, that the public prose* 
Under it op main cdnld justly be arrested for cutors gave up the causewlth shame. Herewas 
treason Who could not be arrested without it-— another impeachment of the former Report- on 
it gpve the pQwtf of detention without trial, but which our liberties were suspended (hear); 
sot, of apprehe Tiding without evidence of guilt, and such contradictions proved how cautious 
Thenoble lord on the woolsack, be was sure, the Howe ought to be in legislating on the in* 
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formation of such agents. He (Earl G.) had at- 1 
tended to the evidence on another trial (that of i 
Watson); and supposing every word of it to be 
true* he could not say mat the characters im- 
plicated were of a kind to excite alarm, or to 
call for any measure for , their control, except 
the common administration of the laws. When 
he reflected that the whole people of England 
were to be impeached and condemned unheard, 
for the crimes or the absurdities of such men, 
he did not know whether contempt or indigna- 
tion should most take possession of his mmd. 
(Hear 9 hear, hear.) These men were without 
means, without influence, support, or plan ; yet 
it was said, they meant to barricade Oxford- 
road, to block up the streets leading to the 
Bank, to seize the shipping in the river, and to 
attack the Tower without cannon, which, after 
all, was summoned to surrender by a single indi- 
vidual. (A laugh.) The plan, such as it had been 
described, was carried into execution ; and the 
very manner of its execution shewed the weak- 
ness and contemptibility of the plan. Suppos- 
ing all that had been stated to be true, he had 
heard the proceedings described by two respect- 
able witnesses in the Court of King’s Bench ; 
one of them, Mr. Hall, (High Sheriff of Essex) 
stated that the whole transaction was so ridicu- 
lous, that twenty men might, at any time, have 
dispersed the whole mob. He himself went to 
the officer on duty in the Tower, and requested 
a file of no more than twenty men ; he con- 
sidered that number quite sufficient to protect 
the gunmakers’ shops from injury. The officer 
on duty, having no orders to send out soldiers, 
very properly refused to do so : but he (Earl G.) 
must say, he wondered that Ministers, having 
intelligent that the Tower was to be thus at- 
tacked, had permitted such excesses to take 
place. Another respectable tradesman, (Mr. 
Brander, gunsmith, Minories,) had affirmed, 
that he thought six men would have been suffi- 
cient to quell the tumult ; and that the mob 
seemed to have so little of a settled design, that 
they discharged their pieces in the air. When 
we saw such effects the result of such plans, 
could it be said that the danger now existing at 
all resembled that which existed in 1793 ? But 
we were now told, that although the same 
clubs and meetings did not exist as in the win- 
ter, the same designs were still cherished, and 
the same spirit prevailed ; that a system of de- 
legation was still persevered in, and that a gene- 
ral rising was in contemplation; and what 
foundation was there for these allegations ? 
Here we had an answer from the Report of the 
Committee itself. The information was de- 
rived from parties engaged in the transactions, 
either on their own account, or with a view to 
the profit to be derived from information. Such 
testimony was always suspicious, and the Re- 
port of the Committee admitted that the langu- 
age and designs of persons of the latter descrip- 
tion had had some effect towards inflaming tne 
general disorder. A noMe friend of his (Earl 
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Grosvenor) had reprobated the employment of 
spies, but he had been answered, tbit they Were 
a necessary evil ; and that i{ was quite Utopian 
to expect to unravel a conspiracy by any other 
means. He (Earl Grey) had thought that tfam 
practice had . been condemned by orators end 1 
statesmen, by writers and great men of every 
and nation ; that it was a practice sanction^ 
only by the most despotic Governments $ 
that it poisoned the sources of confidence be- 
tween man and man ; that it was destructive of 
domestic happiness and individual security, and 
altogether inconsistent with the existence of 
public freedom. Mr. Burke had said, (he had, 
not the whole of the animated passage then 
with him) “ that where spies were employed, men 
were obliged to fly from their very apecies*Y* 
and if these persons, sent to penetrate into the 
designs of others, were to instigate and impel’* 
them to the commission of crimes {hear, hear Jr 
he would ask, what must be the state of society 
to sanction such a proceeding ; a proceeding 
hitherto considered at variance with every prin- 
ciple of social, order and happiness ? Would 
the Government, having employed spies, and 
found that they thus conducted themselves, any 
longer connive at such proceedings, or hesitate 
to bring such offenders to justice ? ( Hear , hear.) 
Would it be endured that these men, enriched 
with the blood-money of their fellow-subjects, 
these harpies, who contaminated and polluted 
more than they destroyed, should continue thus 
unmolested to infest and destroy ? (Loud cries 
of hear.) He maintained that they ought forth- 
with to be consigned to the punishment their 
offences demanded. Was what he alleged with* 

* The following is the passage in Mr. Burke’s 
writings, to which the noble Earl referred. 1 — “ A 
mercenary informer knows no distinction. Un- 
der such a system the obnoxious people are slaves, 
not only to the Government, but they lire at the 
mercy of every individual ; they are at once the 
slaves of the whole community, and of every part of 
it; and the worst and most unmerciful men are 
those on whose goodness they most depend. In this 
situation, men not only shrink from the frowns of a 
stern magistrate ; but are obliged to fly from their 
very species. The seeds of destruction are sowfc in 
civil intercourse, and in social habitudes. The 
blood of wholesome kindred is infected. Their tables 
and beds are surrounded with snares. All the means 
given by Providence to make life safe and comfort- 
able, are perverted into instruments of terror, and 
torment. This species of universal subserviency, 
that makes the very servant who waits fcihfad your 
chair the arbiter of your fife and fortune, has such a 
tendency to degrade and debate mankind,' and to de- 
prive them of that assured and liberal state of mind, 
which alone can make us what we ought to be, that 'I' 
vow to God, I would sooner bring myself t<r put. A * 
man to immediate death for opinions I disliked, and 
so to get rid of the man and his opinions at once, tbljl- 
to fret him with a feverish being, tainted wifft th#^ 
jail-distemper of a contagious servitude, to lamp 
him above ground, an animated masi ' of puta* 
faction, corrupted himself, and corrupting an imt 
him.” * • 1 ' 



Iktftimdttiml Cattle,' * man of the. 

mm intimom and Am been 
Bit* <m a# awiwew onfoblate trials ? a mao 
urtio^hld hMgpdi cm, Ad kAAWted another 
accomplice tofoigery* Whwftad been impHaon^ 
ad two year* for mmm in die escape of g 
fwooh prisoner, foehmog: tettpt- 

ed^^ierwbMkhfe'patOfo; who (though to 
Mr not bee® exactly protect) lay strongly under 
fow inpumfogi of Mmm' ssdr perjury ; and 
Who M> Meed hi end seen bully to a nouie of 
ittfemow description ft had very soon been 
suggested, foar the things which he' charged 5 
. otfinro to bo guilty of might have been perpe* 
ttoced by himself: and so, in truth, they were. 
It was hr Who put the ammunition, as’ it had 1 
Been caHsd, into the waggon* The ammuhi- 
ftli indeed, wee of such a nature and quantity* 
t it eonld have been placed there 4 with no 
other view but that of supplying some ground 
for an information ; and tnere was the strongest 
presumption for believing that' it had been 
placed there by him albne, and without the 
Knowledge of ady of his acquaintance ; for 
When' the party- proceeded to the town, they 
ftfo theto ^pmumdon behind them. (Hear, 
AeWr.)- Besides, on all occasions He was the 
most forward. It was he himself that uttered 
the most seditious language, and gave- the most 
Mammatory toasts. From tins example it was 
not an unreasonable inference to suspect, that 
foe information on which the whole body of the 
people was to be put ont of the pale of its liber- 
ties was not of a very different description. He 
himself (Earl G.) had seen the evidence of the 
correspondence bietween the delegates, and it ap- 
peared, that there was one man who carried on 
the communication from Sheffield to Glasgow, 
and thence to other places. Would the noble 
lord say, that the plans of the conspirators were 
not encouraged by the very person he was now 
describing and that he was not in correspond- 
ence >wth Government ? (Hear, hear.) And 
then, with these instigations to impel them, 
who could read of the blunt despair of those 
wrctehedpersona who were described as having 
laid f down their antis, and having retired to rest 
theft* exhausted frames by the road side, de- 
prived of the power of attack or resistance, with- 
out being deeply affected, without thinking that 
they were led op* to their destruction by these 
participators of. their guilt? He should now 
communicate to- the House s statement he had 
received from Sheffield. If the person princi- 
pally named in it, one Oliver, was not in the 
pay of Government, he would give tip the 
wllble. {LotMcries of hear, hear ^ He wished 
Aat hit wue might be recorded as the foulest 
of traitorCand the most atrocious of criminals: 
a person 'setting at defiance the layp of God 
said ©Upland converting the death and destruc- 
tfo&of his foUdy-creatures into his own. emolu- 
ment. (The n6He earl here read from the 
Leeds Mercury a statement respecting Oliver, 
mewing that he had instigated Severn persons 
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art cettuMMed. w thm pwwn i t nrtifrt ' nr 
tertm of the greatest oemteyy 0MptoM.*to 
with Cattle’* whew hr came Wfo T dfoor, 
and meetmgi Me. Hunt; informed htadbfo&fc 
rimers had been hrpossesshttrofkanrhouri He 
usgedtha* this Other had hddout the strafe. 
e« itosrigarion* to seditfotr? and. though he 
did not mean to impute to Ministers format 
of this man's conduct, Me dwelt on to to shew 
the nature of the evidence on which* it watfjlfo* 
posed' to* ground the sacrifice ofalfour liberties, 
and to insist that Ministers were bound to bring 
this maiitfr punishment; Hfe dwelt on to, to 
shew 1 the danger of employing men of this de* 
scription ; to shew that it was mcomparibl with 
the security of mankind} and, above-all, with the 
happiness of a free country. He asked} -whe- 
ther it did not shake to thefoundationr the Re- 
port of foe Committee, and convey strong sus- 
picions that die secret Conspiracies tb which 
these unhappy men seemed prone, from the 
want of employment, and* the distress conse- 
quent on the cessation of a- long war, wa^not 
produced, fostered, and- supported by the agents 
of Government itself ?) On the statements novir 
laid before them the Hcraseought af least to 
pause, before they gave foil credit tb’the Report 
of the Committee, and at least inquire into the 
iroceedings of this Oliver. But, even if the 
act were not as he contended, if these distur- 
bances had not been instigated by the agents of 
Government, still the character df the persons 
concerned, persons, of the lowest order only, 
without power, property, connexions, aum- 
iently negatived the possibility of .any danger, 
f the laws of the country were not sufficient 
gainst persons of this description,when should 
we hope that they could' possess any efficacy ? 
As to the evidence and correspondence from 
magistrates, he begged not to be considered as 
throwing out any imputations against that body, 
but he thought their recommendations should 
be attended to with suspicion; they all resided 
in the disturbed districts, theywere all alarmed, 
and all prone to look for remedies in extraordi- 
nary exertions of power. All the documents 
tended to shew the necessity of discarding a* 
practice that had never been tolerated in any 
>eriod of society*— the* encouragement of ana 
eliance on inform ere. In Ireland a proceeding 
>f the same sort, in the case of Mr. Hamilton, 
1006 , had nearly terminated* in the destruct- 
ion of 14* Catholics ; they were on the point of 
cintr convicted when the falsehood of the 
hole testimony was accidentally discovered'; 
he Attarney-GeneraJ relinquished theprosecu- 
ion on the spot, and placed the informer imme- 
diatriyon his trial for pefjury; He had been* 
led & recollect this business in Ireland, for 'the 
encouragement of informers had there produced 1 
that system of despotism to which we were but* 
too rapidly • anproaelnug here; He was per- 
iled that all* these disnfrbasfeeo might haver 
feed piPdowu; wtohourthe empkymt Of ^aVf 
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suchtnean*. Bvf wc allloewthat erietofdk 
affect&nweie always convenient to Government; 
aftdwhen the demand for retrenchment because 
toq importunate, when it ,wss almost necessary 
to. abandon some of the fortresses of] corruption, 
these measures were resorted to, in order to 
suppress the public voice. He wished to accuse 
no man ; but it had been his misfortune to view 
mapy invasions of the Constitution ; and sitting 
there as a member of Parliament, with that con- 
stitutional jealdusy of the proceedings of Minis- 
ters which used to be thought a part of the duty 
of Parliament, he still saw encroachments which 
rendered him distrustful of the measure now 
proposed. He lamented to see in that House, 
as well as in the other, and in the whole com- 
munity, a sort of apathy and disregard pf the 
conduct of Ministers, and a disposition to fly 
to force as a cure for those evils for which the 
law had appropriated milder and more effica- 
cious remedies.- By those laws, in all ordinary 
cases, where the disaffected were not suppoited 
by persons of wealth or power, or assisted by 
correspondence from abroad, the means of Go- 
vernment Were quite sufficient to subdue any 
ordinary tumult. For his own part, he had 
been utterly unable to discover the danger that 
was now insisted oh. The Report of the Com- 
mittee owned that there Vas not only a great 
body still sound and lpyal, but that even in the 
disturbed districts the majority of the people 
wen; well affected. In the very scene of dis- 
order, tlie farther, t\e yeoman, and all above 
the very lowest class, had joined in support of 
the magistrates, and" 20 hussars had been suffi- 
cient to quell every appearance of disturbance. 
With these facts, was the case made out which 
was to justify the suspension of the liberties of 
the country, and to place every man at the dis- 
posal of Ministers ? — for what time the noble 
lord had not stated, but it was held out, to some 
time after the next meeting of Parliament. He 
misted the bill would not pass ; but that if it 
did, it would not pass without an amendment, 
limiting its duration to a shorter period. At 
all events, he as an individual should feel it his 
duty to oppose it; and to support those princi- 
ples on which he and his colleagues had ever 
acted. He had no object to gratify, no passion 
to indulge; he felt himself declining in years 
and strength, and this might perhaps be the 
last duty he should perform for his country ; 
but he conjured the House to consider maturely 
the evidence before them, and to advert care- 
fully to the facts which had arisen out of a 
purpose for detecting disaffection, but which 
had been encouraged by the very means em- 
ployed to farther that intention. (Hear* hear J 
Lord Liverpool admitted, that in considering 
the evil to be guarded against, a stronger re- 
medy ought not to be applied than the case re- 
quired. But what wa* that evil? The real 
question was, whether there did not exist, in the 
judgment of that ^louse, an organized conspi- 
racy for the purpose of overturning the Govern- 
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mfeot? The noble earl 

occasions of disturbance theGovermptat had 
npt attempted to app& the same te&edy* S 
was true, that where those dwturbancesc»ii^4 
pf nothing more than an unlawful 
for the destruction of frames and fnachineH& ; 
they did not apply the remedy nowsuggeatettp 
because they thought it inapplicable to such 
purpose. The noble earl had seemed tg-coifr 
aider, that the disturbances had entirely growtt 
out of distresses, the existence of which w$ w fete' 
all too well acquainted with : but it was clejtt S 
that these distresses, instead of being the rSf 
cause of the disturbances, had only afforded 9 
handle to those who wanted* to turn them to the 
furtherance of their own wicked purposes j for 
in districts where there was no distress, where 
manufactories and .trade still flourished, there 
was more disaffection than in districts where the 
deepest distress was experienced ; and in many 
other places where there was the greatest por- 
tion of suffering, there still prevailed the most 
loyal spirit. With respect to the nature of the 
conspiracy, it was not confined to one town, to 
one epunty, or to one district. It pervaded 
seven eight counties : the disaffected wens 
acting by associations, by correspondence, and 
by sending delegates from one meeting to ah* 
other : the House knew the mischief which some 
of the disturbed districts had suffered. In 
March last, the town of Manchester contained 
bodies of armed men: muskets, pikes, and 
other weapons, were prepared in large quantities, 
and every thing was carried on under a regular 
system. But the noble earl’s argument practi- 
cally came to this — that if no persons of pro- 
perty or consequence were engaged in these 
transactions, there could be nonnecessity for 
this measure ; and he had stated, that in 
all former periods the question for the Suspen- 
sion of the Habeas Corpus Act had rested on 
that ground. However, before he discussed that 
point, it would be necessary to say a few words 
as to the employment and conduct of spies. 
The noble earl had asserted that all orators, 
statesmen, and writers, had, in all ages, con- 
flemged this practice. Whatever might have 
been said or written, he (Lord L.) knew feat* , 
in practice, this weapon had been always em- 
ployed. The employment of it appeared in all 
the free States of antiquity, and in all the State 
Trials of this country. In those trials the whole 
basis and foundation of the proceeding had al- 
ways rested on the information of persons in 
the employment of die State; otherwise it 
would nave been impossible ever to detect 
offences. Tjytt this was an evil he was ready „ 
to admit; out he considered it unavoid£ 
ble, and he knew that it had a existed in. 
all times. We had on this subject the re- 
cognition of our own statute book. JBy tjjc 
civil list act, a provision was made for fegfet ‘ 
Services ; and die Secretary of State was obliged 
to depose on oath, that he had employed 
this money in foreign correspondence, or m 
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1& detection of conspiraciei at borne. He 
ready to admit, $at fcbntideraole di/fi- 
driRy existed in the appltc"*i6n bf this* prin- 
ciple : but it was ‘almost i possible, without 
such mean 8, to secure the itL^rmation necessary 
for public tranquillity. The nobje earl had re- 
ferred to a paragraph in one of the journals, and 
had detailed circumstances which, if they were 
true, he as much ueplorec) as any body could ; 
but with respect to the evidence bi ought for- 
ward in the late trial for high treason, he de- 
clared that the pefton alluded to (Castle) was 
not known to Government till long after the pro- 
ceedings had commenced : and he would ask 
whether Government could reasonably refuse 
' tile evidence of an accomplice, when it afforded 
a probability of detecting all the guilt that had 
edified ? As to Oliver, (of whom the noble earl 
had spoken so much.l this was the first time that 
he had ever heard of ms being implicated in the 
degree so justly reprobated: he could only 
say, that that individual had rendered the 
most essential services to Government during 
tile last three or four months. To a certain ex- 
tent he had certainly been employed by the 
Administration : but instead of being incited, he 
had been particularly discouraged from acting 
in any way analogous to that described by the 
noble earl. The statement which had been read 
was ex-parte testimony: it might be correct, 
it might be otherwise: but even if true, he 
[Lorn Liverpool] was prepared to assert, that 
spies and informers had been at all times em- 
ployed by all Governments, and ever must be. 
Ana this being gi anted, it would, and must 
sometimes happen, that such persons, from 
zeal in their business, would go farther than 
they ought (Hear, hear , from the Opposition .) 
But the consideration of this point could not 
mffuence the present question, because the 
proposal for a general rising had been enter- 
tained before this person (at least he believed 
s d, he could not say positively) had meddled 
with the counsels of the disaffected. He would 
now revert to the geneial question, which was, 
whether it was necessary, in order to constitute 
a dangerous insurrection, that there should be 
enraged in it men of character, property, and 
tank. If the affirmative of this question were 
true formerly, it was not so now, because, as a 
noble baron <Redesdale) had stated, there was 
now, by means of clubs and different societies, 
that system of organization among the multitude 
1$wch gave to disorder the effect of order, to ig- 
norance the effect of intelligence, and thus en- 
abled a mere mob to do what it had never been 
capable of doing before. If true therefore, for- 
merly, our own experience provemnat circum- 
stances had arisen that made it true no longer. 
But was it entirely true, even with respect to 
former times i Had there been no Smplrmet, 
ancient or modern, which, though composed 
of the amt dreg* of the people, had brought 
great States to the very brink of ruin ? Had 
" ■“ * forgotten the servile war of an- 
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ci*nt time?, or, to pome nearer home, in an 
early period of our own the 

power of the Cbotyn was modi greater than at 
present, and when it had been increased and 
sanctioned by the glorious victories of Edward 
Iir., was it not true that the country was 
then brought to the Very brink of perdition by 
an insurgent mob, headed by a blacksmith, 
and were not many of the principal persons 
in Church and State horribly murdered be- 
fore the tumults could be suppressed ? Surely 
this proved that it was not necessary that men 
of high rank and property should be joined in a 
plot in order to make it dangerous. Had we 
hot seen in model n times, he would not speak 
of the French Revolution generally, but had we 
not seen that in the dreadful disturbances of the 
memorable September and October, the mere 
mob did all the mischief, unled by men either of 
property or rank ? True it was, that a populace 
once entirely roused would soon find leaders — 
he could say on hu> honour that he had no par- 
ticular individuals in his eye; but men of pro- 
perty would soon join the rebellious rabble, not 
fiom approbation of their plan9, but from ftar 
oftheii vengeance. ( Ctiesofhear .) Soon, how- 
ever, it would be seen, that it would not be the 
chiefs that would govein the people, but the 
people that would govern their chiefs. ( Loud 
cries of hear.) Instead, therefore, of thinking 
that a rabble, unheaded by men of considera- 
tion, would be less dangerous, he believed that 
it would be the more dangerous on that very ac- 
count. * The noble earl had asked whether we 
were so circumstanced that a multitude, unaided 
by rank or property, could overturn the Go- 
vernment ? To this question he would merely 
say, that he should not like to try the experi- 
ment. But suppose this should not be done, 
was there nothing short of absolute subveision ? 
Was it no evil to a commercial people that, in 
the language of the Report , u Manchester should 
be roaae a Moscow ?' Was it no evil to a gene- 
rous people that assassination should be inculcat- 
ed as a regular duty? (Hear.) The noble earl had 
asked, whether, assuming the danger to be 
great, the present measure was the proper re- 
medy; whether, in fact, the Government had 
not by law already the power of apprehend- 
ing all persons suspected of treason ? True, it 
was so; but without this measure there was 
no power of detaining those who were appre- 
hended : and he would boldly assert, that one 
power would at this time be perfectly nugatory 
without the other. He firmly believed, that 
this power of detention without trial was the 
effectual and only cure for the existing evils. 

It operated not merely in the case of the persons 
detained* though he had amply seen its useful- 
ness in that respect, but also on all persons who 
were conscious that they ought to be suspected. 
And if the state of Manchester was different 
from what it was before March last, he believed 
that to this measure alone the happy result was 
to be ascribed* It was, therefore, what it had 
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would mainly tend to save. In the name of ftj- 
ternal peace, in the name of y morals, hf the 
name or good order, and above all, in the name 
of security and Eberts he called undo their 
lordship* to adopt it The history of the world, 
more especially the recent history of Prance, 
proved that what was cabled liberty was sp iden- 
tified with anarchy, that its very friends, m self- 
defence, were compelled to throw themselves, 
for comparative safety, into the arms of the first 
despot that would rule over them. [Hear, hear.) 
The noble earl had expressed a fear, and it was 
a fear founded in reason* that the magistrates 


report rested would, if wsUtifbd, befoiiMto 
be of 'tte same fallacious nature. ( Refr%jmr*) 
He now thought it necessary to asJtta$ir JppdU 
ships, whether those countries had been jfre 
most free or tranquil where such pow#9,as 
were now asked for had existed?— wnemr^ 
the contrary, such Countries had not bit©/ 
theatres of the most bloody, dangerOuv 
fatal revolutions t The noble earl opposite 
referred to the French revolutic 
that did not take place for \ 
powers. {Crier of heart hear.) Wj 
the existence of such powers thkt 
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become used to a set of measures unlike the 
spirit of the British Constitution ; but he would 
entreat their lordships by their love of the laws, 
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dreadful spirit or disaffection and disorganiza- 
tion which he verily, and in his conscience, be- 
lieved was far moie destructive to the Consti- 
tution than such temporary suspensions of it as 
he now felt it his duty to propose. (Hear, hear.) 

The Marqois of Lansdovjne said, that in addi- 
tion to what had been so justly observed, respect- 
ing the infamous character of informers, employ- 
ed not merely to communicate but to create dis- 
turbance, he would illustrate the nature of such 
evidence by a particular circumstance which 
had come within his own knowledge. In the 
year 1812 he had himself the honour of being a 
member of a Seciet Committee, which sat to in- 
quire into the origin and effects of certain dis- 
turbances very similar to the present, and indeed 
the vei y root and foundation of them. A report 
was made to the House, which was in strict 
conformity to truth, as far as concerned the tes- 
timony given before the Committee j yet that 
report was in some particular essentially false, 
because the evidence on which it was founded 
was untrue. A Mi. Horsetail had been muidered 
m one of the disturbed districts, and one of the 
principal witnesses who undertook to furnish 
the Committee with an exact account of the 
state of the popular spirit and feeling, positively 
asserted that Mr. Hoisefall was murdered in the 
day-time, and in the piesence of vast numbers 
of people, none of whom assisted him, but sur- 
rounded him and exulted in his fate. Now 
what was the truth ? The murderers of Mr. 
Horsefall were taken, and soon afterwards were 
tried at Vork: and on their trial it was dis- 
tinctly proved, that, when fatally wounded, 
he was not surrounded by an exulting populace, 
and for this plain reason, that there w&s no po- 
pulace near the spot: there was no witness to 
the actual murder, nor did any one pas& for 
some time: at length two passengers saw Mh 
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ances of the fetal September and October. 
Those horrid scenes were not the mere work, of 
a mob, but the first causes of them were to be 
traced to plots in which several persons of pro- 
perty, ana rank, and talent in that nation were 
implicated. (Hear.) Let their lordships look to 
the allies of England, and see whether the most 
despotic government was the most secure. If 
utter indifference to the liberty of his subjects, 
if the perpetual exercise of a power like that 
now called for could make a monarch secure* 
then Feidmand of Spain sat on the most stable 
throne in Europe. Was not, however, thedi* 
rect contrary the case ? But suppose h other- 
wise, would this country ever stoop to accept 
security on .such abject conditions as were a 
disgrace even to Spain? He would now tuni 
from the example of a despotic to that of a free 
government. The noble lords on the other side 
would probably admit that the execurivegovem- 
mentof America was too weak. He would remind 
them, therefore, that not many years ago, when 
a conspnacy (the noble marquis alluaed to the 
case of Colonel Burt) of a foimidable and ex- 
tensive nature was discovered, and it was pro- 
posed in consequence to suspend the Habeas 
Corpus law, the proposition was almost unani- 
mously rejected; and yet what evil conse- 
quences had resulted to the government of the 
Unjted States ? Was it likely that the mere de- 
tention of individuals at the pleasure of Minis- 
ters would suppress the danger wliich had 
been described ? Was it not calculated to fo- 
ment rather than to allay irritation? He was 
disposed to concur in the opinion, that^a system 
of clubs aid societies, such as at present existed 
amongst the labouring classes, was a peniicjgus 
coutc 


would be most effectually prevented by 
power of arbitrarily imprisoning the p U 
and secretaries of such clubs, for new pi* 
and secretaries would soon present themeffyes 
Cno avulfco non deficit alter 
Aur<ru< * t kirn' 1 ! iamu9 froudesclt honor?. 
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They were all equally cpnyjnqsd of the ftece®* 
eity of punishing crimes; and the: important 
Question now was, whether the best mode of 
punishing and preventing them was hot by the 
regular administration of law and justice, rather 
than by a system of arbitrary police ? (Hear.) 
Whilst he recognized the existence of a certain ! 
extent of domestic danger, he felt himself bound 
to look also to its quality; and die result of this 
comparison and inquiry was, that the due ex- 
ercise of the powers of the law tempering justice 
with mercy, aided by the influence of property, 
Character, virtues ana talents ariiongst the higher 
orders, would form the best security against the 
danger. He should be sorry to consider even 
those who might have been engaged in some 
Criminal transactions as irreclaimable $ but when 
it was confessed that the great body of the peo- 
ple were sound, and when it was remembered 
with what fortitude they had supported their 
difficulties and privations, he felt himself justified 
in requiring for them the full enjoyment of that 
freedom which was their birthright, and of those 
constitutional advantages which could not be 
surrendered without some hazard of losing them 
altogether. The great body of the people were, 
he believed, inclined and able to put down any 
partial rebellion ; and the surest means of pre- 
venting v that calamity altogether was a general 
conviction of the excellence of a Constitution 
combining more personal liberty tlian ever had 
before been made consistent with the preserva- 
tion of public peace. ( Hear , hear.) 

Lora Gnnville declared, that in giving his 
best support to the measure now under consi- 
deration, he was induced to do so from a sin- 
cere belief that he was at the same time contri- 
buting his best support to the cause of freedom 
itself, as well as to the happiness and security 
of the country. When he assented to a similar 
proceeding three months ago, lie had indeed 
but little expectation that in so short a period 
there would be such a change in the circum- 
stances and dispositions upon which it was 
founded, as would render it unnecessary subse- 
quently to prolong its duration. He concurred, 
however* in the necessity of passing it for a 
limited period, because he deemed it right that 
Parliament should reserve to itself the power of 
acting upon new information, in the event of 
new and important information being obtained. 
He must also declare, that he did not feel 
hit; character involved in the Report of the 
Committees of which he had been an humble 
member. It was not a pleasing duty to perform; 
but they had all, as he believed, as he was con- 
scious no for his own pan had done, proceeded 
With' the best views upon the information be- 
fore them. He was soon about to withdraw 
frtm the discharge of his accustomed public 
duties; he could have no inducement on this 
. occasion to act upon any other principle than a 
sense of pytffic duty: and although it would 
qply be with life itself that he should entirely 
abandon pursuits, and desert a cause in which 
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he had been flngagsd for five mid thirty year# * 
yet it was npt uspixAable that this mightbe 
one of the last ) occasions oo which he mould 
have to claim the attention of their lordships. 
Whilst, he concurred in much of what had 
been said as to the danger of the powers 
which th^ Executive Government required, 
and as to the misconduct of petyons who insti- 
gated the crimes which they were employed to 
detect, he could not admit that intelligence de- 
rived from such quarters, and the credibility of 
which was supported by coincident circum- 
stances, was not a. fair and even necessary 
ground in some cases of legislative interference. 
(Hear.) Whether there nad been misconduct 
or not on the part of Ministers, he could not 
doubt of the result of the examination, taking, 
into view the whole of the circumstances. A con- 
spiracy existed for objects detailed in the Re-, 
port, and the progress of which their lordships . 
were imperiously called upon to stop. The 

C revention of dangerous offences was certainly 
etter than the punishment of them. In fact, it . 
might appear to the eye of the moralist, that • 
prevention formed the whole ground on which « 
punishment was defensible. Arguments on all 
subjects might be pushed to the greatest extent. 
The question was, as to the proper application 
of them. In order to prevent crimes, a power 
should not be given, and exercised, which was 
in itself, and generally, injurious to society: 
but in the present case, if asked what were toe 
grounds of his conviction in favour of the mea- 
sure, he should say, that he thought this, im- 
portant and awful measure necessary for the pre- 
vention of great evils. That was his answer to 
his own mind, notwithstanding what might be . 
said of the description of persons accused or 
suspected ; and of their character, influence,, and 
means, if employed in the attempt to overturn 
die Government. That these persons were at 
present important, he would by no means say ; 
but yet there might be great danger in leaving 
them to work out their designs till the moment 
of complete exposure. He had too high an 
opinion of the good sense of the country to fear 
great dangers; but these dangerous practices 
would operate as an example and encourage- 
ment to all \\ hose minds might be turned to dis- 
affection. If* a habit of provoking and insulting 
die Government were allowed to go on, it might 
be employed by die artful for toe purpose of 
detaching the people from their regard for the 
Constitution. Perhaps the taking of the Tower . 
was improbable; but yet enormous mischiefs 
might have occurred. The present times were 
different certainly from those of the Revolution, 
or of 1715 or 1745 : but the peculiar nature of 
the dangers demanded a remedy. A medicine 
might be excellent for a fever, but might be of 
no use if delayed to art extremity. However 
painful it might be, he felt it his duty to support 
the measure. 

Earl Spencer said, he felt great pain in differing 
from the noble baron, for whose opinions an a 
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character be had entertained for many yearsthe 

E trpspeet; baton thisocptsibh he could 
no solid grounds of argument inTavour of 
rful and dangerous experiment that was 
proposed. The subject hadbeento folly treat- 
ed* that at so late an hour it would be presump- 
tion in him to enter into details. v He had before 
said, that nothing short of absolute necessity 
could justify the measure ; and that necessity had 
not been shewn. It was vain to talk of the re- 
sponsibility of Ministers on a measore which 
gave them arbitrary power 5 they would come 
afterwards with a bill of indemnity. The matter 
rested entirely with the consciences of their lord- 
ships. He would venture to say, that the ground; 
now laid for the bill would be stated again at its 
expiration, whenever that might happen, in fa- 
vour of its renewal. Not one good argument 
had been adduced to shew that the country 
would speedily be in a better state. 

The Duke of Sussex observed, that he did 
not wish to press any observations on the 
House; but the question struck him forcibly 
in a moral point of view. The effects of ri- 
gorous- laws in despotic Governments were 
very observable. Thank God, as yet in this 
country, poisoning and assassination were but 
little known! He was strongly impressed 
with the idea" that where the public Feelings 
could not be openly and publicly expressed, 
they would be displayed in another and a 
more dangerous manner. If sufficient evidence 
could be shewn for this measure, he would 
readily submit to it; but if not, he must oppose it 
in every stage. He had read the Report of the 
Committee with deep regret. He ascribed no 
unfair motives to the framers of it ; but it con- 
tained contradictions, and stated facts without 
proofs, on the evidence of improper witnesses. 
On all that had appeared, he could not consent 
to vote away the liberties of the subject. 

Their lordships then divided — 

Contents . . 109 — Proxies, 81— 190 

Not-Contents . 27 — Proxies, S3— 50 

Majority 140 

NOT CONTENTS— PRESENT. 

Poxes— Sussex, Somerset, Grafton. Bedford. 
Marooisses— L ansdowne, Wellesley. 

Earls— Essex, Darlington, Albemarle* Ilchestor, 
Spencer, Orosvenor, Donoughmorc* Rosslyn, Grey, 
Lauderdale, V. Torrington, ClifUco. 

Lords— St. John, $aye and $ele, King, Montford, 
Holland, Foley, Grantley, Auckland, Erskine. 

PROXIES. 

Duxes — D evonshire, Argyle, Leinster. 

MarUu is— D ownshire. 

EARts-^Suflblk, fhanet, Jersey, Cowjfer, Walde- 
grave, Parnley, St. Vincent, Carnarvon, Chailemont. 
Viscounts— H ereford, Bolingbroke, Anson. - 
Lords— B yron, Dundai, Cawdor, Hutchinson, 
Crew, Ponsouby. 


HOUSE OF , 

• • 16. . v.-if V f~ 

Sir Li Holmes predated a petition ^f i|dvW* 
tel its of the Isle of Wight against a rtnwalSbf 
the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act 
dered to; lie on the table. 

Lorf R. Seymour presented a similar pttlt&ft 
of die Portreeve, Freeholders and Inhabitant#^ 
Tavistock*— Ordered to lie on the table; 

Rom an. Catholics.] It wasordered*tbak 
the following petition of protested^ freeholder 
of the county of Cavan, (presented on the 2&1 
May) should be printed:—* That die peti- 
tioners, the there-undersigned protestant' Fretf-' 
holders of the county of Cavan, beg leave tfr 
express to the House their perfect concurrence 
in, and assent to, the petition presented during? 
the last session to the House from a meeting oF 
Catholic nobility and gentry, assembled on the 
1 3th day of February at the house of Lord 
Trimblestone at Dublin ; the petitioners beg to 
assure the House, that they join most heartily 
in the prayer of that petition, which they hopa 
may again come under the consideration of the 
House in the ensuing session, and from the 
granting of which by the House they anticipate 
the most happy effects, by the restoration of ’ 
peace and unanimity to this country, without *" 
the possibility of its affecting, in the most dis- 
tant degree, the perfect security of the Protes- 
tant establishments of these countries, to which 
they take this opportunity of expressing to thfc" 
House their warmest ana most devoted attach* 
ment.” ^ 

Bill. 1 This bill was read a third time, ant? 
passed. : 

Lord Colchester's Ajtnuity Bill.1 This 
bill was reported, and ordered to be read a third- 
time to-morrow. 

Small Debts Bill.] This bill was read a 
second time, and committed for Wednesday ' 
next. 

Usury Laws Repeal Bill.1 This bill wat * 
considered in a Committee, and reported. The ! 7 
report to be taken into further consideration ? 
Monday next, and the bill to be print 6 d,'ar 
amended. 

Spies and Informers.] Sir F. ButJett rose 
to call the attention of the House to a subject 
of the greatest importance, both to the welfare, 
of the Government and the liberties of thecoun- 
;ry. He had found it stated in a seconded!- 
non of the Leeds Mercury of the 14th instant; 
which he had read this morning, that a person Of* 
the name of Oliver had been in the north, trying* 
to excite people to illegal: acts, for the purpose Or 
entrapping them. It was stated that this Oliver: 
was a spy of Government; and the Report which 
had been recently produced in another, plate 
acknowledged that such persons had beenac- 
tually employed by Government, (Hear* hear.) 
The greatest exertions, it appeared, had tap 
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<N«d by sock cbawtras to «ydts others to ille- plant, and he sfcookl he reitdf : %<um«er it at 
gal acts, and for this tbeywerepaid and reward- the proper time, apd in fhe put 

m by Ministers* Notbmg,he thought, could h$ was not to be told that fc.wpf * breach of 
be more atrocious, especially in these times of privilftfep. He bad wid nothfyg.jp affect the 
wretchedness and distress jha^ fqr Government trial that was then proceedings nothing to im* 
to hire and pay peoptotoexcite sedition. This pute motives ip the judge* wboj presided ; his 
wm indeed, an act so atrocious, so infamous, so observations were . solely directed against the 
diabolical, that hems almost ashamed to say illegal and unconstitutional act of preventing ao- 
m could give credit to the statement that Mi* curate information being given to the public—* 
sisters had been guihy of such transactions, public, who had a right to be present, and who 
The Act, however, of such persons having been would have been present* had* them Jbeen the 
engaged, and afterwards rewarded by the Govern* possibility of providing adequate accommoda* 
meat, could not be denied. The character of tion. The hon, gentleman (Mr. Wynn) haviqg 
Mr. Reynolds had been lately before the House: cleared the' gallery, and caused, the proceedings 
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Site most atrocious acts— acts at which human na- 
ture ahudderedi but now he was under die aus- 
pices of Government, and had become a person 
0f great splendour and affluence. (Hear, hear.) 
Jive, and had even been summoned (was it cre- 
cSMe in such a country as this ?) to act as a 
Juror, and had been one of the Grand Jury 
who found the bill against the four unfortunate 
Men, whose trials were now pending in the ad- 
jacenthall, and against whom evidence of the 
name infamous cast had been adduced, (Loud 
cheering from the Opposition benches .) 

Mr. C. Wynn here interrupted the hon. baro- 
net. — He did not mean to insinuate that the 
vpeecb of the hon. baronet was out of order, but 
lie (Mr. W.) should be equally in order if be, 
4pw moved that the standing order for the ex- 
clusion of strangers be enforced. (Loud cries of 
hear, from the Treasury benches , re-echoed by 
the Opposition.) The gallery was then cleared. 

M r. Brougham rose and moved an adjournment. 
He said, nis reason for pursuing that course 
was^ that he was determined to resist the at- 
, tempt made by the hon. and learned gentleman 
(Mr. W ynn), to imitated practice which had been 
of late adopted elsewhere — (hear)—*, practice 
most illegal— and tending immediately to sap 
the very foundations of criminal justice. (Hear, 
fiearJ) It was true, it was a proceeding that 
could be enforced by the law of contempt in the 
pfaee to which he had alluded ; but it was unjust, 
apd too un Air to be imitated in that House. (The 
•hon. and learned member alluded to an order 
made by the Court of King’s Bench, that no 

r : of the State Trials should be published,, til i 
Whole of the prisoners had been tried.) 

Lord Casthrcagh rose to order. He declared 
lie must protest against the speech of the hon. 
gdotleman, who was endeavouring to degrade 
and vilify the courts of law, (hear, from the 
benches) and to attack the privileges 
©ffeifiafoent 

' Mr* Bropgham continued : he said, whatever 
impropriety tb$ noble lord might attach to the 
observation* he JW(^a4% they codd never be 
construed into * bowrcbof the privileges of the 
Hopse. -It a contempt of the Court 

of Kmg’a Bencfc^tjbt tpection Jie would not 
tqca discuss, ' That Couf&eqtiidinake its com* 




he should move that the House dp immedi- 
ately adjourn. 

Lord CaitUreagh repeated his former observa- 
tions. The motion, he .said, was contrary to 
the orders of the House, apd the hqn. gentle* 
man’s purpose was evidently that of vilifying 
the courts of law* 

Sir F. Burden contended that his hon. friend 
was perfectly in order, and acting in the most 
constitutional way, in resisting the attempt made 
by the hon. and. learned gentleman (Mr, C. 
Wynn.) 

The Speaker said, with reference to the point 
of order, that if the hon. gentleman (Mr. Brough- 
am) had impugned the standing ordci of the 
House, relative to the exclusion of strangers, he 
[ was clearly out of order. If he had not, the 
[ reference he had made to the courts below was 
certainly not irregular. 

Mr. C. Wynn felt desirous of stating his rea- 
son for excluding strangers. He was conscious 
that within 50 yards of tiiem a trial for a capital 
! offence was going on. The hon. baronet was 
remarking on the testimony that had been ad- 
duced ; and he (Mr. W.) considered it as highly 
|, improper that any remarks should be made on 
a trial while it was yet pending. He. protested 
against die motion of Adjournment, if it was made 
solely on account of the gallery having been clear- 
ed by him. It had been cleared in consequence 
of the extreme delicacy of the subject undei 
discussion. (A laugh.} He asserted, that there 
must be an end to the independence of die 
House, if that right could not be exerted with- 
out being thus attacked. 

Some further discussion took place, during 
which Sir F. Burden observed,, that his observa- 
tions could not affect the trial, as the jury had 
been locked up an hour before be rose to speak. 

The. House then divided — For the Adjourn* 
ment 29— Against it 102— Majority 133. 

The order of the day, that the House should 
resolve itself into a Committee of Supply, was 
then read.— It was immediately moved, u that 
this House do now adjourn.” The House di- 
vided— For the Adjournment sc— Against it 
157— Majority 181.. 

A motion was then made, “ that Mr. Speaker, 
do now leave the chair.”— It was again moved, 
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“ that this <H6m So htrtr adjedrfc*" The this good recorded, on the printed trial : aofi 
FfcSuse divided — tor the Atfoarntoteht 36~ that he had broken q6en,sonfe private drawers. 
Agaihsfc it 136— Majority lio. ftora which he took many hundred! pounds. 

The ^oestion, “ that Mr. Speaker do now (Hear.) Mahy otherleircumstantes wet* W 
Ie**e the bhaii-,”wa* again pot, whanan atnehd- to, as appeared fo the pwmd triafc.^iw 
ment was proposed to leave out alt the words swdrn on that occasion, that he was not wp&fey 
after the word “that,” in order to add, “this of being credited on his oath (keif* ifate 
House tfill, upon this day three months, resolve hear) ; but he had since become an jmpfeti£$ 
itself into the said Committee. 11 No division, personage and tb t protege of his Majesty's *Ggat 
however, took place, and the main question vemment This was art infamy attaching^ 
having been again put and carried, the House the noble lord and all his colleagues, winch n 
resolved itself into the Committee, and strangers could not get over without explanatiqu* ^ 
were re-admitted. should speedily take some means of ( bringing 

It was moved, that a sum of 300,000/. be the subject under the consideration of the Hoofe, 
granted to his Majesty, “to provide for such as it was necessary that this heavy charge against 
expenses of a civil nature as do not form a part Government should be cleared up; but hecduja 
of the ordinary charges of the Civil List.” not, at present, state the precise nature of fcis 

Mr. Bennet immediately rose, and asked the morion. a . 

noble lord (Castlereagh) whether Mr. Reynolds, Lord Castlereagh said, (hat such a motion 
of infamous memory, had been appointed consul- would unquestionably be strictly parliamentary; 
general to Malta \ (Hear, hear , hear.) but he must be allowed to doubt, whether te$« 

Lord Castlereagh said, he did not know why derness to his Majesty’s Government would ia- 
that question was put to him on those terms. He fluence the hon. baronet in making it. As to 
believed that several juries had given credit to the assertion on the trial, that Mr. Reynolds 
Mr; Reynolds’s testimony, and he did not un- ought not to be believed on his oath, successive 
derBtand why the honourable member should juries had believed him on his oath, and Parlia* 
attach infamy to his character, unless it ren- ment also had believed him. He did not think 
dered a man infamous to be instrumental in Mr. Reyqplds’s character was jtainted with any 
the discovery of treasonable practices. Mr. thing more than rebellion, {hear, hear, from tise 
Reynolds had been employed in his Majesty’s Opposition,) though that was a great taint ; big 
service in Portugal, and also as postmaster-gene- he had avowed his error ( a loud laugh), had 
ral; and had performed his duties with great expressed his contrition, and had manitesjgp 
credit and inte^iity ; and therefore he^Lord C.) his sincerity in a court of justice, by bringing 
had no hesitation in recommending him as con- traitors to deserved punishment. (Hear, hear.}?, 
sul-general to Malta s he conceived he was Sir F. Burdett said, his view of this matter 
justified in so doing, unless every man’s cha- had no reference to any particular Government ; 
racter was to be blasted for assisting in the de- , he would reprobate such conduct by whatever 
tection of such crimes. Government it might be countenanced. With 

Mr. Bennet said, that he did not impute any respect to what the noble lord had said of the^ 
discredit to a man for coming forward and giv- general character of spies and informers, he' 
ing his evidence on such occasions ; but he held, would only observe, that they might, merit their 
that a man who had been an accomplice in the reward ; but to hold them up as objects of r&- 
crime, and who betrayed his associates, was an spect was most extraordinary; and in regard 
individual on whom no reliance could be after- to the credit due to their testimony, no jury 
wards placed, (Hear, hear.) ought to believe it, unless it were strongly cor- 

IiOrd Castlereagh repeated, that he did not roboi ated by other witnesses of unimpeachable 
consider it any degradation to a man to give integrity. {Hear, hear.) # a ! 

evidence in a court of justice in support of the Mr. G. IV. Wynn desired that the. question 
laws. He had never heard any imputation before the House might be read. (Hear, hear, 
against Mr. Reynolds’S personal character, or from the Opposition .) 

the evidence which he had given ; nor had he Mr. Brogden (the Chairman of the Committee) 
heard 6f any act discreditable to him, except his then read the question relative to the Supply, 
having been engaged in a rebellion {hear), for Mr. Bennet rose and said, that a debate had 
which he had made the best atonement in his arisen on a question put to the noble lord OppQ- 
power. (Hear, hear.) site. 

Sir F. Burdett allowed, that every man was Sir F. Burdett apprehended, that the subject 
bound in duty to assist in the detection of trea- f was quite open to discussion. He now asked 
son ; but he had always understood that Mr. Rey- the noble lord, did Reynolds receive a pension 
nolds was a man of notoriously infamous cha- from the Government ? {Hear, hear.) 
racter. (Hear, hear.) It had been proved on a Lord Castlereagh gave no reply. , . , , 
trials in which he gave evidence, that he had Mr. Brougham then rose. He obs^edthat* 
been guilty of the most atrocious crimes. {Hear, notwithstanding the enforcement of standing 
hear.) Captain Lymington and his brother as- orders {hear, hear), every questiou of w^s 

Sert’ed, that he had poisoned their mother; — necessarily connected with the state of tut gnev* 
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alSSf'W the people. "TTfie^iSrown demanded 

nd 

■ tigrtditts of .gtieraoces (/Zap, heir), 'and it was 
do fight matter to have persons like Reynolds 
quartered upon thera as pensioners. What would 
the country say, when they heard that the noble 
lord intended to.aend forth aper&on of this de- 
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for the present ,yqar.” S^oopA. ^ipr de* 


gation from the Eastern to the Western Sea, by 
Inverness and Fort William, for the year 1817.” 

The House resumed, and the resolutions were, 
^ordered to be reported to-morrow* 

Prisons (Ireland)/) A bill was brought in 
idi 


(Hear, hear*) What would the continental mi- 
nister* say, when thfcy became acquainted with 
the .character of this representative of the Go- 
vernment ? In all commercial concerns, he was 
to represent' the Government, at least so far as 
concerned the merchants of this country. Was 
it. *to, be : maintained seriously, that a person 
clothed in the character of a spy and an in- 
fuse, r, was to hold this situation r This, he be- 
H&ved, was the first time that any man had 
v^ured in that House to pass a panegyric on 
spies and informers (hear* hear)\ persons of 
such infamy, that no one judge in England, or 
in Ireland either, would desire a jury to take 
cognizance of a case where their evidence was 
npt fully and clearly corroborated. This Mr. 
Reynolds, it appeared, had for lucre come for- 
ward to swear (no matter whether truly or false- 
ly) against his associates: he had turned in- 
former. and this was sufficient to stamp him 
uJjth all the infamy that attached to such cha- 
racters, notwithstanding all the subtlety of the 
nqble lord. He (Mr. B.) could not sufficiently 
express his abhorrence of such a character, nor 
his grief to hear the eulogium which the no>le 
lord had thought proper to pronounce on it. 
(Hear.) 

Lord Castlereagh appealed to the House whe- 
ther he had pronounced any eulogium on Mr. 
Reynolds. He had said, that Reynolds had 
been engaged in the rebellion, but that he had 
afterwards avowed his error, and discharged his 
duties with great fidelity. 

Mr- C. lVyrrn said, that if the hon. baronet 
had objected to the Supply, because the question 
of grievance had not been answered? he should 
not, have interfered. He did not think, how- 
ever, that tire question of what c;edit a jury 
should give to a witness was a grievance. 
Certainly that House had always held, that 
grievances might, be inquired into when the 
Crpwn came to demand 3 Supply. < Hear , hear.) 

Mi. Cunwen thought it most disgraceful to 
hfcmsters to employ such a man as Mr. Rey- 
nolds in any public situation. He trusted that 
th^npble lord would undo what had been done 
o^ihis. subject; because, though Mr. Reynolds 
mig^t be . rewarded for his services, it certainly 
w&j&tiit to hold him up as a person to be em- 
ployed in a public capacity. {Hear, hear.) 

resolution for the Supply was then agreed ; 
to, ^d tKefoJJowintt sums were likewise voted : 

.f£ioVHfciy the extraordinary ex- 
poses J&r Great Britain for the 
present ’year. — — 100,000/., *• to defray the 
extraordinary expenses of the army for Ireland 


Act of the 50th year of his present Majesty’s 
reign, for repealing the several laws relating to 
prisons in Ireland, and for re-enapting suck of 
the provisions thereof as have been found useful,- 
with Amendments.” 

Tithes Leasing Bill.1 This bill went 
through a Committee, ana the report was 
brought up, and ordered to be taken into farther 
consideration oh Thursday next. 

Clerk of Parliaments, Signet, and 
Privy Seal Offices Regulation Bill.} 
The order of the 5th of May for this bill (see 
page 827) was discharged, and another bill or- 
dered to be brought in by Mr. D. Gilbert, Mr. 
Banket , and others. Accordingly, a bill was 
now introduced, and read a first time, “ to re- 
gulate the Offices of Clerks of the Signet and 
Privy Seal.” 

LIST OF THE MINORITY 

ON MR. BROUGHAM’S MOTION OF ADJOURN- 
MENT, IN CONSEQUENCE OF MR. C. WYNN 
HAVING MOVED THE STANDING ORDER FOR 
THE EXCLUSION OF STRANGERS. 


Brand, Hon. T. 

Martin, J, 

Brougham, H. 

North, Dudley 

Barnet, J. 

Ossulston, Lord 

Curwen, J. C. 

Parnell, Sir H. 

Calvert, C. 

Pierse, H. 

Carter, J. 

Ponsonby, Hon. F. 

Duncannon, Lord 

Russell, Lord William 

Gordon, R. 

RanclifFe, Lord 

Hughes, Col. 

Ramsdcn, .1. 

Heathcote, Sir G. 

Sefton, Lord 

Lambton, J. G. 

Symonds, T. P. 

Lcfevre, Shaw 

Tavistock, Lord 

Langton, fl. Col. 

Waldegrave, Capt. 

Latouche, R. 

Wood, Rt. Hon. M. (Ld. 

Mathew, Gen. 

Mayor) 


Tellers— Sir F. Burdett and Hon. H. Bennct. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Tuesday , June 17 . 

The evidence was finished on Miller’s Divorce 
Bill. 

Edinburgh Canal.] The Earl of Lauder • 
dale moved the second reading of the Edinburgh 
and Glasgow Canal Bilt, 

The Earl of Morton objected to _ it, on the 
ground that the standing order, requiring a sub- 
scription for four-fifths of the work before a bill 
of this kind passed, had not been substantially 
complied with. 

The Earl of Lauderdale said, that the order 
must be, apd was substantially complied with. 
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The House must be satisfiedof that! before th$fscri|>tiona of foe pet«^/ Mbf 
bill could pass: but this bjll wag one ,wfeicli powers given by foe isuspensioa^ 
would be attended with* great public benefit,, Corpus Act, ^ecifying^bose who ha&bct*m$» 
and there was nothing .tq prevent the: second charged} and those tmo still rtsuisw^ie ^ 
reading. tody. # ■/.** 

The Earl of Morton observed, that . .he ob- Lord Sidmouth objected to ^vejthe flSineSjkat 
jected to the principle of this mil, which was it might operate against the persona themsehttft 
pervaded by a spirit of jacobinism,; but be would The number detained he was willing to pf#^ 
reserve the statement of his objections till the duce, nor did be object to .the ages being Stated, 
third reading. . particularly ae there had been much miftrepre* 

The Earl of Lauderdale replied, that the sentation on that point. ^ ; j 

subject of this bill had been more fully discussed Earl Grosvenor stated, that he waa anxious to 

out of doors than that of almost any other bill have the description of the individuals. 
of the same nature, and had received the ge- Lord Sidmouth said, he could not agree to 
neral concurrence and support of the freeholders that part of that motion, 
of the counties through which it was to pass. Tne Duke of Sussex observed, that he did fiOt 
It would be curious to near how the noble earl, suppose his noble friend meant a description df 
at the third reading, would support his ob- their hair and eyebrows, but whether they wtlt 
jections. A canal, if made by a certain party married or unmarried, &c. 
of some consideration at one time in Scotland, Earl Grosvenor wished to have at least their 
might be called a jacobite canal ; but how it situations in life, as it would shew that there 
was to be made out that this would be a jacobin were amongst them no persons of any consider, 
canal he could not conceive. ation in the country, and therefore that no daft. 

Lord Melville corroborated the statement of ger existed to call for the measures which were 
the Earl of Lauderdale as to the consideration now proposed. 

which had been given to the subject, and thought Lord Holland deeply regretted to hear that 
that his noble friend ought to postpone his ob- the noble viscount objected to disclose the names, 
jections till the bill should be committed. as it thus appeared that Ministers not only 

The bill was then read a second time, and had ordered, but that they intended to order 
ordered to be committed. the arrest of individuals, without any intention 

Chester Petition— Habeas Corpus Act.] whatever of bringing them to trial. 

Earl Grosvenor presented a petition of inha- Lord Sidmouth said, the noble lord might put 
bitants of Chester, in Common-hall assembled, what construction he pleased upon the conduct 
under a requisition to the mayor, against the of Mjnisters ; but he should feel it his duty to 
continuance of the Suspension of the Habeas abstain from giving any further explanation. 
Corpus Act. The meeting, he.said, was nume- It must be evident that it would be highly im- 
rously and respectably attended, and the petition proper to disclose the names, 
was adopted by a great majority. The Earl of Donoughmore regretted that the 

It was read, ana stated, among other things, noble viscount should have displayed any 
that the traitorous conspiracies, which were said warmth, the charge not being against him, but 
to be every where, were to be found no where, against the measure of the Suspension of the 
and were an ignis fatuusy which always escaped Habeas Corpus. If it could be proved, that 
the pursuer. persons of rank, or of superior talents, were 

The Bishop of Chester said, that the petition implicated in a conspiracy against the Govern* 
did not express the opinion of all the people of ment, he would most readily concur in giving 
Chester. On foe contrary, a counter-petition, every, power that the security of the country 
very numerously and respectably signed, was might require ; but when there were no persons 
soon to be presented to that House. concerned but individuals without rank or pro. 

Lord Holland . — Did the right reverend pre- perty, or without any name derived from their 
late mean to say, that a petition from Chester talents, what was to be apprehended ; what was 
was to be presented, begging of the House to the danger that could call for the measures now 
suspend the Habeas Corpus Act ? proposed by Ministers ? 

The Bishop of Chester replied, that a counter- Lord Sidmouth said, he could only agree to 
petition was to be presented. a part of the motion ; and he therefore moved 

Earl Grosvenor said, that those who were to leave out all the words after the word Address, 
adverse to foe petition had an opportunity of and to insert merely an account of the number 
stating their objections to it, and opposing it at and ages of the persons detained, 
the Common-hall. They liud opposed it, but Ean Grosvenor urged the propriety of agree- 
it was adopted by a considerable majority. ing to the original motion ; but, under the chr- 
The petition was laid on foe table. cumstances, he was disposed to obtain what he 

Persons ^confined for Treason.] Earl could, and therefore he would withdraw his 
Grosvenor moved for an Address to foe Prince motion. 

Regent, praying there might* be laid before the* The motion being withdrawn, Loxg fid- 
House an, account of the names, ages, and de- mouth's amendment was agreed to. 
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** Ifcord jMmmmI then moved dm tinder of the 
day,arid the House moted itself into i Com- 
mittee on the Habeas Comas Suspension Bill. 

On his lordship's motion the 'blank for the 
duration of the bill was filled up with “ until 
the expiration of six Weeks after the commence- 
ment df the nextSesston of Fariiament.” 

- Earf-Crej***©#* govt notice of his intention 
to move an amendment m a subsequent stage of 
the bill, to the effect, .that it should expire in 
case of a dissolution of Parliament, 

Lord Helkrnd said he did not mean to discuss 
the bill now ; he merely wished it to be under- 
stood that noble lords wens not precluded from 
moving amendments in a subsequent stage. 
His noble friend had already given notice of 
one amendment and another was intended to 
bo proposed* to limit the duration of the bill to | 
a still shorter, period. 

Hie JEarl of Donoughmore intimated an inten- ; 
tioi> of proposing an amendment, which would 
have the effect of producing the meeting of 
Parliament at an earlier period than it had been 
of late customary to commence the Session, by 
limiting the duration of the bill to a certain day, 
unless Parliament should assemble in the interval. 

. The bill then passed through the Committee, 
with the amendments proposed by Lord Sid* 
mouth, abd the House having resumed, the 
Report was ordered to be received to-morrow. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Tuesday i June 17. 

The Order for calling over the House, stand- 
ing for this day, Mr. W. Dundas moved “ that 
the said order oe discharged.” 

' The House divided — 

Ayes, 126 ; Noes, 41.— Majority, 85. 

Chester Petitions— Habeas Comm] A 
petition of inhabitants of Chester was presented, 
against the farther Suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act; also, a counter-petition of the 
Mayor, &c. of Chester.— Ordered to lie on the 

UBB r 

NxwrocKftuuto Trare.] A petition of 
merchant* and inhabitants of Dartmouth, pray- 
ing the Hook to protect the Newfoundland 
Fnberyi was presented, and laid on die table. 

Mr. M. A. Taylor then rose to call the at- 
tention of the House to the state of the New- 
foundland Trade $ the extent and magnitude of 
winch ought to render it an object of deep Par- 
-MmeBtary solicitude. In this trade were enM 
ployed no less than soo vessels, navigated from 
thin country, and manned by more wan 6,ooo 
men ; -who were thus educated for the naval sew 
vide, h wwa>feet, highly deserving attention,! 
thataHjti*a«M?)w» oi NewfouMhidwerede. 
fired from *ji*MWa« ry and Ireland. The re- 
turn* made Bhtato from this settlement 

were very great. The fish caught and cured* 
m two yratw-asnounted, when sold in the Eu-’ 
Vopean markets^ to two mittioWs sterling, all re- 
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mited ill Mds oi 1 biili df tffli togt ; being tho 
only description of trade by Wftfoh a retard 
similar in kfodwas made to the mbtheteountry. 
He declaimed all hostility to Government, or 
to the Board of Trade, in the motion which he 
wan about to submit i bat he pressed upon the 
House the indispensable necessity of taking some 
vigorous steps to relieve die place from its 
present distresses. By the last accounts it ap- 
peared, that of a population of 60,000 persons 
5,00 0 were out of emplby, and in a state of beg- 
gary. Famine and misery staring them in the 
race, they were prompted to acts of violence. 
They ransacked and plundered the warehouses, 
there was no security for the peaceful inhabitants 
by day or night, ana provisions and other sup- 
plies were taxen by force. If not promptly re- 
lieved, the settlement in the ensuing season would 
present a scene of* horrible civil warfare. The 
merchants in this country, finding the trade of 
Newfoundland in so depressed a state, would 
not send out the ordinary supplies; and the 
place itself was incapable of any produce. 
Under these circumstances it was most impor- 
tant that some legislative measures should be 
adopted for the support of the trade ; for it re- 
quired capitals so iaige, that if once it were al- 
lowed entirely to sink, it would be a most diffi- 
cult matter to revive it. One great cause of its 
depression was, the permission injudiciously 
given by treaty to the French to fish at New- 
foundland. Another was the high duties im- 
posed on the importation of the fish in Spain 
and Naples ,r— Strong representations ought to 
be made on this subject to the Kings ot those 
countries, who having both been placed on their 
thrones by the arms of England, ought in grati- 
tude to abstain from imposing on this Trade a 
duty so high as to amount nearly to a prohibi- 
tion. The Pilchard Fishery, and the Whale 
Fishery, were protected by bounties, but the 
Newfoundland Fisheries were left without any 
protection. The French trade, on the other 
hand, was encouraged by bounties, which had 
nearly rendered the French our rivals in the 
markets of the Mediterranean. France gave a 
bounty not odly on the fish caught, but on the 
ships and menr employed $ thus pursuing a wise 
policy, which he strongly recommended to the 
adoption of our Government. [The honour- 
able member then read a list of the French 
bounties on their own Newfoundland trade, and 
a list of die Spanish Importation Duties on 
ours.] Reverting to the large part of the popu- 
lation of Newfoundland unemployed, and perish- 
ing for want of food, he observed, that Govern- 
ment had proposed to send 1000 of them to 
Btaiftwkk ana New Canada. More might bie 
sent thither with advantage. Their absence 
would relieve the settlement, and they would 
assist in clearing and improving the colonies to 
which they might be conveyed. There were 
various modes in which the difficulties of the 
Newfoundland Trade might be mitigated, if not 
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Kmmdi bmjf po^ffertwere made* that moat 
vahutWe branch of our caromeree rou soon be 
at an end* Mr. fitt* and afterward* Mr. Per- 
ceval, had -shewn tkfluestaa fiiUyv«efi^ble of 
the importance of the subject; and had agreed 
to the grant of some bounties* the expense of 
which wae as nothing* compared with the be- 
nefit derived from theur operation. He trusted* 
that when the Committee* for which he was 
about to move, had made their Report* the evi- 
dence. attached to it would be generally read* as 
it would pearly prove the distressed state of the 
inhabitants, and the necessity of adopting some 
immediate measure for their relief.— He conclud- 
ed with moving, M thata Select Committee be ap- 
pointed to inquire into the state of trade to 
Newfoundland, and into the situation of that 
settlement, and to report the same as it shall ap- 
pear to them to the House.” 

Mr. Protheroe seconded the motion ; compli- 
mented the hon. and learned gentleman for the 
clear and impressive manner in which he had 
represented the distressed state of the settle- 
ment, and urged the expediency of taking vigo- 
rous and prompt measures to relieve it. 

Mr. H. Davis also supported the motion. 

After a few words from Mr. Goulbcurn and 
Mr. Wilberforce , {he motion was agreed to, and 
Mr. M ’. A, Taylor , Mr. Protheroe^ Mr. F. Ro- 
bins o «, Mr. Goulbum , and several others were 
appointed tofoim the Committee. 

Watchmakers] A petition of Watch- 
makers of Coventry, respecting the distressed 
state of their trade, was presented and laid on 
the table. 

Another petition of Watchmakers of Coven- 
try, respecting their trade, was then presented, 
ordered to lie on the table, and to be printed. 
It was as follows M The humble petition of 
the truly distressed Watchmakers of the City 
of Co\ entry, being counter to one already sent 
by a number of persons calling themselves 
such. The petitioners beg leave to approach 
the House with all the emotions of genuine re- 
spect, which should ever characterize the con- 
duct of petitioners to such an assemblage of 
their country’s rulers ; and though their feelings 
are depressed by poignant sorrow, still they en- 
courage the exhilarating hope that their dis- 
tresses will find an avenue to the wise discus- 
sions of the House, doubting not but they will 
exert their ablest efforts to relieve the present 
unprecedented distresses of the petitioners. The 
petitioners intreet permission to represent to the 
House, that the double Kcencefon plate operates 
materially to their injury, by preventing num- 
bers from retailing watches v but what is princi- 
pally to be lamented is the introduction of fo- 
reign watches, which contraband traffic is a ril! 
continued, to the great injury of thei v trade. 
The petitioners deem it necessary to state to the 
House* that a former petition of the distressed 
Watchmakers of the City of Coventry, repro- 
bating the system of apprenticeship* wae not 
the petition of persons confined to the trade, 


offica mi- 

but % considerable; popottfo^ ofofttor inhabi- 
tants of Coventry, not couversaftt triihtdte p* 
sistas* noft ia the least wmm&stilh it* mt in 
severe! instances^ narafcs were lotted*^ ' of 
Watchmakers who never 
knew, of such petition* that 
leave to inform the House* tbatjtbeir ^rpm* 
depression does not arise from the largeefta- 
Uiihment* of apprentices (which they tcqpAf 
nurseries of , vice and thepoeftho m); tm'Mr 
nufactories of Coventry have beep the prolific 
soil .for geoiud .to flourish in, and have prndnmi 
mechanics which are an ornament and honour 
to our native country* men who in 0 Qmt,wf 
sterling merit will yield the palm to none ; aa at 
proof of which they beg to observe, that dtp 
London manufactories constantly send watches 
to Coventry to be manufactured ; thus the get** 
tioners contend, that it is neither the dement of 
their work, or the system of apprenticeship* 
that causes the present calamity, but. the causes 
above stated, in addition to the general distress 
that pervades a great part of the universe The 
petitioners feel m duty bound, that whilst they 
are troubling the House to embrace this oppon* 
tunity of rescuing a respectable class of indivi- 
duals from calumny, as the present stagnation 
in their trade does not arise from any causes 
connected with the manufacturers, they beg to 
correct a misstatement, in the former petition* 
respecting the number of hours the apprentices 
are at their labour, which does not amount to 
twelve hours per day, taking the year round, in- 
stead of fourteen hours as there stated, and also 
in respect to their weekly allowance, which is 
there stated at four shillings and four shillings 
and sixpence, when they are allowed to earn 
from five shillings to one pound each per week 
in addition, thereby tending to alleviate their 
parents’ burthen, adding to their own comforts, 
and imbibing habits of industry which are re- 
tained through life: the petitioners therefore 
humbly pray, that the House will condescend to 
discriminate between the real and supposed 
evils, and to grant that relief which the House* 
in its wisdom is ever ready to afford.” 

Mr. P. Moore and Mr. Butierworth confirmed 
the statement respecting the distressed state of 
the trade, and hoped that some measures would 
be adopted for its relief. . y 

Offices (Scotland) Regulation Bill.] 
The House having resolved into a Committee on 
this bill, a conversation ensued, in which Mr. 
Tierney contended, that the office of Mustek . 
Master-General* 4 , 000 /. a year* not being a re- 
ward for civil or militate service, did not confer 
a vested interest ; that it was similar to all other 
Offices held during the King's pleasure, and thfit 
there would be no injustice or hardship, in alp* 
fishing it immediately* without waiting for the 
decease of the person who now enjoyed, jt^-;r- 

Mr. 2 >. Gilbert maintained, that it waxsneh 
as existing interest as could pot beaboKsbed* 
without peat injustice to the party who held it. 

Mr. Tierney insisted that the possessor of the 
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office woizkl m ti$r no greater injustice on its the Act of Habeas Corpus y Without presuming 
abolition than* a Minister on leaving office, to offer an opinion, respecting any necessity for 
The party himself never expected to hold the the recent suspension of the liberties of his 
place for life, and to continue it was a down* Majesty’s subjects, they beg permission to sub* 
tight tax on the country of 4,000/. a year, and rait that the circumstances of the country do not 
a most indecent waste of the public property, require any further transfer of British liberty ; 
after all die talk about economy. at a time when universal tranquillity prevails, 

The Report was ordered for Thursday next, amidst general and unparalleled distress, such as 


Mint Offices’; Regulation Bill.] This 
bill was read a third time and passed. 

Lord Colchester’s Annuity Bill.] This 
btH was read s third time and passed, 


Act as that which is in contemplation would, m 
the opinion of the petitioners, instead of conso- 
lidding and perpetuating an attachment to his 
Majesty’s Person and Government, increase the 


ClergIt Residence Bill.] The Report ofj evil of disaffection (supposing it to have had 
this bill was further considered 5 the bill re- any existence), and be productive of mischief 
committed* and considered in a Committee, in every district of the Empire, and amongst 


gome new clauses were proposed, when the 
CoifMflittee being told, and forty members not 
hdftg’presant; and then the House being counted 
by Mr. Speaker, and forty members not being 
present, it immediately adjourned. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

■v.. Wednesday, June IS. 

Chester Petition— Suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act.] Lord Sidmouth , in the 
<absence of the Bishop of Chester, presented a 
petition of certain inhabitants of Chester, ex- 
pressing their confidence that the Executive j 
'Government would not ask for the extraordin- 
ary powers given them by the act for suspend- 
ing the Habeas Corpus, unless such 


powers 

haul been necessary for the preservation of pub- 
lic tranquillity ,* also expressing their disappro- „ , 

bation of petitions against the continuance of feel, as faithful and loyal subjects they fear, 
'these powers, when the petitioners could not as acquainted with the source of relief, they 


all classes of his Majesty's subjects; these 
opinions, they beg further to state, are found* 
ed upon matter of fact, for, disgusted .and 
dispirited, many valuable members of society, 
and loyal and truly patriotic subjects of these 
Realms, have emigrated from a Country whose 
Constitution could no longer secure their pro- 
tection, others are unquestionably preparing 
to imitate their example, and those who re- 
main do and must deplore the causes, which, 
while they are suffered to operate, leave the 
British Constitution with only a name, place 
the liberties of a free people at the disposal 
of a few individuals,, and create a powerful 
temptation to attempt a transfer of wealth and 
talent and trade to other nations : the petiti- 
oners beg that the House will not construe 
this honest expression of their sentiments into 
the language of disrespect; as Britons they 


be aware of the evidence and circumstances ; 
And then expressing their hope that the powers 
wodd be continued, in case it should appear 
that the state of the country required it. 

On the morion of Lord Sidmouth, the Habeas 
Corpus Suspension Bill was reported, ordered 
*tobe engrossed, and to be read a third time 
tomorrow, and the lords to be summoned. 
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Wednesday, June IE. 

* Repeal of the Septennial Act.] Mr. 
Brougham postponed his morion relative to the 
repeal of the Septennial Act, till to-morrow 
tirnnight. 

' Machinery.] A petition was presented of 
'Mechanics, Arrizans, and others, of London 
£nd Westminster, complaining of the exces- 
of Machinery.— Ordered to lie on 


use or iviatmucry. — wruereu iu uc on | 

ihe table. - . _ . . 

’ SusJP&faroN of THE Habeas Corpus Act.] ne hoped he t 

'The following' petition of inhabitants of the fairness, if he now pursued his original inten. 
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apply to it for succour; as suppliants, they 
do most earnestly intercede with the House 
to pause before it listens to a proposal for 
any further suspension of the liberties of the 
people; and to reject, as unnecessary, as de- 
grading, and as incalculably injurious, an Act, 
which, if it strengthen the executive ann, must 
paralyse the whole body.” 

Right of visiting Prisons.] Lord Folk** 
stone rose to make a motion, of which he had 
given notice some days ago, and expressed his 
regret that he should nave to make it in so thin 
a House, and during the absence of those who 
ought to have been present, if they wished for an 
opportunity of justifying their measures. It had 
been the practice of Ministers to delay coming 
down to the House for an hour after business 
commenced, a practice that was often attended 
with great inconvenience; but as that time had 
now expired, and as they knew it was his in- 
tention to bring forward nis motion on this day, 
tould stand acquitted of all un- 


1 of King's Lynn, in the county of tion. (Hear, hear.) The morion which he was 

Norfolk, WAS presented, laid on the table, and about to make was one of very serious moment, 

' ordered tobe printed. “ That the petitioners and he lamented exceedingly, that it had not 

"teve learned, with deep regret, that it is the in- attracted a greater attendance of members, how 
rtetktion of his Majesty's Ministers to propose to humble soever the abilities of the individual who 
'thfc'House the renewal of an Act for suspending felt it his duty to submit it to the consideration 
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of the House. The object which he had b 
view was, to procure copies of all instructions 
sent by the Secrotary of State for the Home 
Department, to all .oncers* gaolers, and magis- 
trates, .respecting the. custody and treatment 
of persons confined under the act for sus- 
pending the Habeas Corpus 5 and the circum- 
stances which had called .for this motion on his 
part. were, these.. There were three persons 
under confinement in Reading-gaol, upon a 
charge of treasonable practices ; they were 
called State prisoners : and, in consequence of 
some orders transmitted by the Secretary of 
State to the gaoler, the visiting magistrates of 
Berkshire were not allowed to visit them. Now 
he (Loni F.Vas one of those magistrates, felt 
himself entitled to complain, that he was de- 
prived of the right which he had, as a magis- 
trate of that county, to visit that gaol ; ana he 
had no hesitation in saying* after the best con- 
sideration which he had been able to give the 
subject, that the authority which had been as- 
sumed by the Secretary of State on tliis occa- 
sion, was a gross violation of the law. With 
the leave of the House, he would read the 
clause in the Act of Parliament, under which he 
claimed the right of visitation. By the sist of 
the King, ch. 46, it was expressly declared, 
“ that, for better preventing all abuses in county 
gaols, the magistrates for the county, of their 
own accord, and without being appointed visi- 
ters, might, from time to time, enter into such 
gaols, and examine into the treatment of the 
prisoners : and if they saw any abuse, that they 
should report the same to the Quarter Sessions, 
and no abuse so reported, should be allowed 
any longer to continue.” When the House 
found that this act remained 00 the statute book 
unrepealed, what would they say to the order 
of the Secretaiy of State, who had taken upon 
himself to prevent the magistrates from visit- 
ing the county gaols ? The power thus arro- 
gated was most illegal and unconstitutional : it 
was a direct violation of that clause in the Bill 
of Rights, which declared, that the laws of the 
land shall not be suspended or dispensed with, 
without the authority of Parliament ; it was, in 
fact, a complete breach of the contract made 
between the King and the people, and, as such, 
it deserved the most grave and weighty consi- 
deration. He should nave thought, that when 
he had stated this, he had said quite enough to 
put his Majesty’s Ministers upon their justifica- 
tion ; but he would examine some of die argu- 
ments which, he understood, were intendedto be 
set up in their defence. It was said, that all 
gaols were the King’s; that they were regu- 
lated by Royal prerogative, and that the power 
now exercised, had been always adopted with 
respect to State prisoners. Precedent might be 
quoted of the exercise of this power at the be- 
ginning of the last century; but the act to which 
he haa alluded, was passed so lately as 1791, 
and, therefore, any precedent of previous prac- 
tice could not apply, or be of any avail. In 
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support of this argument, he .must beg*to ob- 
serve, that, in the first plane, every: gaol in. the 
kingdom was now made, a State prison^ whtch 
was not formerly the case.. State prisooers^af 
they were called, were then committed, to^hf 
Tower, which was a military fortress, unde* tp* 
power of the Crown, into which nojtiagptfjliB 
or justice of the peace had a right to eoterr hot, 
by the late act for suspending that great burpark 
of our liberties, the Habeas Corpus Act, prtswfc 
ers might be confined in any gaol, and removed 
from gaol to gaol, at the pleasure of the Crown; 
Now, to a certain extent, he admittedjhe rule* 
that die prerogative of the Crown could not be 
affected by an Act of Parliament, unless it 
particularly specified in that act. He belieyed* 
however, that there were some very, important 
exceptions to this rule, and supported by fptf 
great authority. In Atkins’s Reports, in a casp 
upon the statute of frauds,. Lord Hardwiafe 
doubted whether the Kjpg was not affected, 
though not expressly named. Sir Edw. Coke 
more than once expressed an opinion contrary 
to the general rule. The law for the abolition 
of the slave trade, most certainly extended to 
the prerogative of the Crown: but them was 
another very strong case— the case of pedmies 
prosecuted under the statute of the 5th o£Bli&|* 
beth. Lord Chief Justice Holt there declared, 
that the King’s pardon would not remove, a 
man’s disability to give evidence. In Bqlkffa 
Nisi Prius, a work of great repute,., it UfflS 
also said, that the King’s prerogative ft&glft 
be bound, though that prerogative was not 
named in the statute. Sir Edward Coke, #1 
his Reports, said* that all statutes, to X sfe 
away wrongs, or prevent frauds; shall* bind 
the King, although he be not expressly named; 
and the reason which he assigned was, on account 
of the public good. The question,, then, was, 
whether the act of the sist of the King was an 
act passed for the public good, or not ? Now, 'that 
act was made to prevent abuses in his Majesty’s 
gaols, and nothing could be more for the puttk 
good than that object. The Crown, therefore* 
had no more right to violate this Act of Parlia- 
ment than any other man; and, consequently, 
this order of the Secretary of State to prevent 
the magistrates from entering into the gaol was 
a gross violation of that statute, and. a . suspen- 
sion of the law of the land. (Hear, heart ) , He 
was willing to admit, that all gaols were the 
King’s; but he apprehended dial the King had 
no peculiar prerogative over them. The build- 
ing was the King r s, but the custodv of the pri- 
soners belonged to the sheriff. This could 
most satisfactorily established by positive acts 
of the Legislature. By the 1 4th Edward III* 
it was provided, that the gaols which were wont 
to be in the sheriff’s custody, and of which 
they had been dispossessed, should be reatoj'ed 
to their bailiwicks. An act passed ia&ettljp 
of Richard IL, was still more positive; it en- 
acted, that the King’s castles and gaoU, once 
given to the care of the sheriff* but which had 
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tofep denned Fromlum,should be ag$nfrutiflt6 did their conduct imply?) why were ndt thoue 
Mr hands. By anofhcfr statute, it the reign of mitgu^mtes struck out of the commission of die 

a Vn., it w^s expreiily declared, that the pettie r This, he repeated, was a most im- 
of every comity shall tore custody of portent subject} it was important to the prU 
the gaols. Nothing, he thought, could be more powers, important to the magistrates, and to 


ory than these several authorities. It 
iffljHit be proper howyvtf, txs mention, that in 
former times the sheriff Was not appointed by 
the Crown, as he po W is, but was elected by 
the freeholders of ’the county; and When this 
was kejrtin Qiirid, the importanceof his office, 
and the pftfarety of investing him with the cus- 
tody of gaols, would be more fUflV understood 
and felt. It had, indeed, solemly ad- 

‘ t Of prisoners, 


the whole body of the people. The order of 
the Secretary of State was highly improper ah<$ 
illegal ; it was a complete and direct suspension 
law, contrary to the express declaration v 
ovision contained ip the Bill of Rujjhts. 
•gged pardon for having detaineafhe' 
House so long, {heart heart) and would now 
conclude with moving, that there be laid before 
them “copies of all instructions, given by or sent 
from the office of the Secretary of State for the 


that die King cannot abridge him of any ' Home Department, to all gaolers, or other per* 
thing incident to his office, notwithstanding sons, to whose custody may be committed per* 
the grant of the custody of prisoners by the sons detained under the provisions of an Act 
King to other persons. Now what was it ! passed in the present Session of Parliament, 
but the grant of the custody to other persons, j 1 for enabling his Majesty to secure and detain 
When the magistrates, in consequence of an such persons as he shall suspect are conspiring 
order of the Secretary of State, were refused | against his Person and Government ;' ana aho, 
admission to the prisons? Sir Edward Coke i Copies of all Letters, or of Answers to Queries, 
declared, that, in the S9th and 40th of Eliza- I sent to any Magistrates, respecting the custody 
beth, it was resolved by Popham and Ander- and treatment of the same.” 
son, and all the Judges of England, that the 1 The Attorney-General commenced with say- 
ctetody of gaols belongs to the sheriffs, and ing, that the noble lord had stated a proposition 
that the sheriffs shall have the custody of them, ' which he was not at all inclined to deny, 
and that the custody of prisoners to other per- J namely, that the King had no power _to dis- 


pense with the laws. This was a principle 
settled at the Revolution, and expressly de- 
clared by the Bill of Rights. The noble lord, 
however, seemed to think that the regulations 
of which he complained had been now adopted 


sons was absolutely void. He (Lord F.) con 
tended, therefore, that this proceeding of the 
Secretary of State, to prevent the admission of 
magistrates who were entitled to visit gaols, 

was a gross breach of the law. What power, he . % 

would ask, had the Secretary of State, to en- , by the Attorney-General for the first time, 
force this order ? literally none. The gaoler (Lord Folkstone said that this was no part of 
was not appointed by the Secretary of State, he his aigument.) He certainly understood that 
Was not paid by the Secretary of State, nor the noble lord's argument went that length, 
could he be removed by the Secretary of State. (Cries of no, no, from the Opposition.) The 
Ho most sincerely hoped that the House would , noble Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
agree with him m thinking, that this subject i ment had not done any thing on this occasion 
demanded the most giave and serious consi- 1 which had not been uniformly and constantly 
deration. The magistrates were directed, by done for the custody of State prisoners. The 
the 3 1st of the King, to visit prisons, in order warrant for the apprehension of the parties, 
to see that no abuses existed : and now that we j whether issued by the Secretary of State or any 
were commencing a system of espionage 9 (hear, other person, specified that they should be kept 
hear, hear,) — when persons were taken up and in close custody; and the law ordained that 
confined on alig ht and unfounded charges, as : they should be kept in such custody, not only 
the verdict of a jury had declared, (hear, hear , | previous to, but also during their trials. If 
hear,) the provisions of an Act of Parliament, the noble lord would take the trouble of exa- 
whxch was expressly made to prevent abuses, , ! mining the State Trials, he would find a vast va- 
wefe moat grossly and illegally violated by the j riety of cases, both prior to and since the Revolu- 
sole will and pleasure of a Secretary of State, j don, in which this doctrine was maintained by 
(Sear, hear , hear.) The King's Ministers had judges who were as much friends to the liberty 
taken upon themselves to set this law of the | of the subject, according to the law of England, 
made for the security of the subject, at I us the noble lord, or any other man. Instances 
complete defiance; they had trampled upon it, ! of the exercise of the power now complained of 
and declared that it was of no avail, as they had had been sanctioned by Lord Holt, and also 
prevented magistrates from going to stt whether i by Lord Chief Justice Pratt : by the latter par- 
abuses were committed in the prisons or not. ticularly, in the case of Christopher Layer, Esq. 
(J tear, hear.) And why was this? Were Minis- who was tried in the King's Bench for high 
ters afraid of the loyalty and integrity of the treason. (Nov. 21, 1722, 9 Geo. I.) Lord Chief 
magistrates? (Sear.) Did they think that the I Justice Pratt then made a rule that Mr. Layer’s 
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m ag i stra tes of iWfamire w£re not fit to be trust- wife should be admitted into the prison, but all 
edr If they really thought so (and what else j others were excluded, without an express order 
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to the gaoler. It was true, that the sheriff had 
tte custody of gaols; but the party who cqmmfc-; 
ted had always granted or refused permission 
tp visit the prisoners. The sheriff of the county 
was to keep the gaol; he was liable for the 
escape of the prisoner, and, therefore, no other: 
person had a right to be me keeper ; but that 
did not in the slightest degree decide the 
Question, that those who committed the prisoner 
were not empowered to order, that no per- 
son whatever should be allowed to visit niti)kj 
The sheriff's gaol, and every gaol in the king- 
dom, was the King's gaol. It was laid down 
by Lord Coke, and by almost every other 
writer, that — “ The gaol is the King's, though 
the subject may have the custody of that gaol 
and certainly, the King had always, through 
the medium of his Privy Council or Secretary 
of State, exercised the right of admitting or re- 
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noble lord had cited several cases to shew that 
particular acts bound the King, although he was 
not expressly named in them': but none of those 
cases had the slightest application to the subject. 
The noble lord thought, that in the case of per- 
jury the King's prerogative of pardoning was 
taken away. That he denied. The Act of 
Parliament expressly stated, that no person con- 
victed under that statute for perjury should be 
admitted to give evidence, unless the judgment 
was reversed; but it did not take away the 
King’s power of pardon for perjury. With re- 
spect to the statute of the sist of the King, 
he would venture to say, that when that act was 
passed, such a question as that which the noble 
loid had brought before the House was never 
in contemplation. It was made for a very 
different purpose. The object of it principally 
was to enable magistrates to visit penitentiary 
houses, in which tne parties were to be under a 
sort of domestic government, for keeping them 
in a state of constant employment. It certainly 
spoke also of county gaols. ( Hear, hear, hear , 
from the Opposition .) The act directed that two 
j ustices might visit and inquire into the state of 
the prison; and the intention of the act was not 
at all defeated by what was now contended for. 
In all ordinary cases, any magistrate might still 


_ 

ons ; but with respect to State crimes, in which 
the passions of men were always much engaged, 
it would be of the most dangerous consequence 
if every magistrate in the county might at all 
times converse with every prisoner, and that in 


Right of visiting firisqtu 

little singular that this was the first tinman ob. 
jectipa had been raised to tjie exercise d£ this 
poyref, bec^Se it was dear thaL 
in every suspension of the Babes* 
similar orders Were given at tfye* Spq&m 
of the Secretary of State, as, to 
•oner taken up under such, suspension* 
the noble lord's argument had nodpog 
with the Suspension of the Habeas dorpn^ ^ 
particular; for if a party taken up 
when there was Ao such suspension might 
visited at gU times, he might also when'ra$> 
act was suspended ; and if he might be v$% 
ed at ait times, he might, even when. h& 
trial was going on ; and it was impossible to 
enumerate die mischiefs that might ensue ; || 
communications with the prisoner were allowed 
at such a period. He maintained, however, 
the right to control the access to a State 
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and had always been exercised by the' Sec^ 
tartes of State. It had been exercippd before 
the revolution, and since the Revolution, Up to 
the 31 st of the King, without opposition; and- 
that statute, he contended, did not in any way 
affect or alter this prerogative: for though it 
gave the magistrates a right to visit pnspns, 
it- said nothing about any communication 'with 
the prisoners. The clause, indeed, respecting,, 
the visiting justices was more explicit; but. 
even that said not one word on the subject ; 
of communication. He did not mean to state, 
that it might not be advisable or proper Chat 
on some occasions the magistrates should see 
and converse with the prisoners; but he duj 
say that, with respect to State prisoners, his- 
power was controlled by the King's preroga- 
tive. When the noble lord spoke of the efif- 
ference between State prisons and the sheriff’s 
gaol, he perfectly agreed with him; and it 
seemed to be admitted that the Tower at least 
was a State prison, into which the magistrates 
had not general power to enter: but he con- 
tended, that the placing State prisoners in any 
;aol made that gaol a State prison : and, there- . 
_ ore, the Secretary of State, in issuing regulations, . 


for the management of State prisons, Tiad QQt 
dispensed with the law, but followed it.. The 


kj ffijt ■ i i T; 


l ne nooie lorn had. assumed that the persons 
now confined had been taken up wantonly: 
this was a mere assertion; and he (the Attor- 
ney-General) had an equal right to say, that 
none had been taken up but those who deserved 
it,- But the noble lord had contended, that 
whatever was the case before 1791 , the law had 
been altered since that time. If so, it was a 


of every magistrate to enter prisons at any time* 
and communicate with every prisoner. There 
was no foundation whatever for such an ex- 
tensive power, and therefore he should oppose 
the motion. 

Sir 5. Romilly thought this question one ojf 
the most important that had come before tjbe, 
consideration of the House; and he had rievejtv 
heard a doctrine more dangerous, novel, «v 
more destitute of all foundation, than that atK 
vanced by the learned gentleman. He deepaecl 
it unnecessary to inquire what was the mwm 
of the Crown, or what its prerogatives, hefom 
1791; the question now was, whethera$e-~ 
cretary of State could, without a violation of “ 
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.law, prevent tjje m^gjttrates ok a county proper conduct in priaonai and certainly a 
i inveatjjpjwg #t«e of .prisons within 3 vigilant eye ought aiwaysto.be kept up toward* 

r jurisdiction. whatever hia learned friend ; them., because in no place wet* abuses so likely 

friepd had said, that when 
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of greater un| 

house ‘ than 


coildbe discussed in that 1 the act passed, no such cases as these were, in 

* .1 .1 r* i . . >1 „ * it > 


, the prerogative of j contemplation; but that was not the question : 

the Crown could npt be t^ken away by an Act j it was not what was in contemplation! out what 
pfTarliaraent, without express words contained was done, and wbat was law* a (Loud cries of 


inthe act for that purpose ? His learned friend 
had said that it could not; and this, was cer- 
tainly jtrue in some instances where civil rights 
were confirmed. The rule held good in the 
case ofjimitations, and in the case of the bank- 
rupt laws, which did not affect the King's right 
of recovering his debt, and perhaps ought not; 


hear.) If any thing wrong had been enacted* 
it might be amended in a new act but till 
#!> new act was passed, they must take the law 
as they found it. As the act now stood, it was a 
direct forbiddal of every thing that had' been 
done by the Secretary of State ; he had assumed 
an authority which he did not possess, and had 

J* J • t 4 v * • t * r I 


but. was it ever held, that in acts of general dispensed with the existing law of the realm, 
regulation, acts which went to check abuses. He (Sir S. R.) should be indeed surprised if any 

ana' protect the rights of the subject, the power 1 IJ ^ L * ^ L ‘ J ~‘ 

of the Crown could not be taken away by any 
thing short of express words ? (Loud Cheers .) 

There was no doubt that the prerogative might 
be taken away by such acts, without any ex- 
press words for tne purpose. This very point 
had often been, decided. 


lawyer could shew him authority for such a doc- 
trine as that which had been advanced by his 
learned friend. That doctrine would set the 
Crown above the whole law : it ought not to 
rest on the support of his learned fnend alone, 
but, unless some authority was adduced, should 


Inthe great case of be at once discarded by tne House. (Hear* hear.) 
Mfcgdalen-college (in Lord Coke’s Reports) Tht; Solicitor-General, was clearly of opinion, 
tine question was, whether the statutes prevent- that the right of the Crown to regulate the treat- 
ing ecclesiastical bodies from alienating their ment of State prisoners was not taken away by 
property extended to the King as well as all the act of 1791. The noble lord had admitted 


Others, there being no express words in the 
statutes to that effect. Magdalen-college had 
made a grant to Queen Elizabeth ; and the 
point was, whether this grant, being made to 
the Queen, was within the provisions of those 
statutes. The judges unanimously resolved, 
that the Crown was not excepted out of general 
statutes passed for the protection of the sub- 
ject* or the redress of wrong. (Hear* hear .) 
Now he would ask, whether' the statute passed 
in 1791 was not a general statute, passed for 
the protection of the subject, and the redressing 
of wrongs? (hear.) There was no decision, 
no dictum of any judge, no authority of any 
kind, to be found in any of the books, which 
asserted that the King was not bound by acts 
of general regulation. His learned friend had 
said, that the Crown could not dispense with 
law : but what had the Secretary of State done ? 
The art of 1791 expressly enjoined, that the 
magistrates shall v isit the prisons within their 
respective jurisdictions; but the Secretary of 
State gave orders to tne gaoler not to open 
particular cells. If the magistrates were to dis- 
charge a duty in visiting prisons to prevent the 
abuses of gaolers, would nis learned friend say 
that they were not to see the prisoners in their 


that he had found it laid down, that the gaols 
were the King’s; would he say that this ex- 
pression applied to the four walls only? It 
could not be so ; for in many cases the prison 
itself was private property, and did not belong 
to the King. The expression must mean, that 
the custody of the gaols belonged to the King. 
His learned friend (Sir S. R.) had not attempted 
to impugn the doctrine, that anterior to 1791 
this prerogative had been exercised without 
opposition ; and surely he would not contend 
that during his trial a prisoner might be visited 
and interrogated by every magistrate that chose 
to enter the prison. It had never been main- 
tained that magistrates possessed such a pbwer 
before the act of 1791 ; and if they had it not 
before, we ought to see what were the intentions 
of that act. It applied to Penitentiary Houses ; 
and though he wouldnot say that goals, were 
not included, yet the act was chiefly meant for 
the regulation of penitentiaries. In order to 
prevent abuses in the prisons, magistrates were 
enabled to enter ; but was it intended that any 
magistrate should communicate When he pleased 
with the prisoners ? Without producing any 
authority, he ventured, with all deference, to 

# a say, that the prerogative of the Crown was not 

dungeons ? How could they perform this duty, taken away by the act of 1791.— rThe greatest 
but ny seeing and communicating with the inconvenience would ensue, if ten, twenty, or 
prisoners l Could they learn or repress the even fifty magistrates should choose to commu- 


abuaes of thejotelerby making inquiries of the 
gaeto.'himwf. lt would be seen m a moment 
that this wat mkmf ' reverse of what the Legis- 
lature had directed, if they would turn to the 
language of. the Art, which was clear and 
iistmeu The art was passe d to prevent ira- 


nicate with the prisoner at once, and interrogate 
him in what manner they pleased, perhaps at the 
very time of his trial ; and this inconvenience, 
might occur, if the arguments used on the other 
side were well founded. 

Mr. Brougham said, a more feeble defence 
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of aav measure had never been made -by the section in question had that effret, If it did 
law-officers of the Cronffi. He stated this not omit the prerogative that hft&tfetq tet up, 
without the slightest disrespect to his learned the magistrates had Bo, means of 
friends, for the fault was not in them so much what the statute expre*sly 'enjoined wffii p9t <fc». 
as in the case they had to defend) which was But his learned friend had made 4 imhmm 
such, that ail their skill, taiehts, and industry, between the offences for which the- prmr$0 
. could not even pot a gloss upon it'. His learned might be committed, and 'arrogated foi; J|j£ 
friend (the Attorney-General) had assumed, that Crown the exclusive disposition of one clasp, qf 
the poWer of indicting solitary confinement was offenders. What statute was there for State pntf* 
part of the law of England previous to 1791, oners? What book, what authority, had eW 
[hear t hear) and that as cruel, as long, and ai? mentioned the distinction \n the custody of 
secret as possible; but who, besides, nad ever all sorts of offenders against the public peaeq? 
said that the Crown possessed this power to All prisoners were equally the prisoners of the 
inflict a torture of all others the most horrible Executive ; they were all arrested, all tried, 
and insupportable? However, they were not now in the King's name; and it was as illegal, as 
to inquire what the law was previous to 1 791 ; iratechnical, as unworthy of his learned mepd's 
the present question was totally different; acquirements and abilities, to say that there wwe 
namely, whether in the teeth of a specific sta- two sorts of custody for those who were cod- 
tute, calling on all magistrates to visit gaols, to fined on the score of higher offences, as to say 
make inquiries into abuses, and report die state that the King could personally interfere iq tj|e 
of what they saw, the King's Minister had mode of custody adopted towards an offender 
power to issue an arbitrary mandate, and say of any description. Was it not as much the 
that some of the prisoners sliould not be visited, interest of the Crown, as of any other branch of 
Without seeing them, how could the magis- the community, that murders, thefts, or bur- 
trates execute their duty ; how could they as- giaries, should be repressed ? and would it for 
certain whether or no abuses really existed ? At a moment be contended that the Crown could 
all times this check on the abuses likely to arise nter&re in the mode of custody prescribed for 
out of imprisonment was highly necessary ; but | those who committed such crimes ? This was 
never was it so necessary, for obvious reasons, :hc first time that two lawyers (hear* hear, hear) 
as at the present moment. His learned friend rid got up a distinction as utterly untenable and 
hud insisted that the King's prerogative was absurd as it was oppressive and cruel. Much 
not altered without express words ; and his stress had been laid on the possibility of abuse 
other learned friend (the Solicitor-General) had under the powers granted by the act, if any 
said, that by the expression of the King's magistrate should visit a prisoner an$i com- 
gaols, as the mere wails could not be intended, muuieate with him during his trial. It was 
the custody of the prisoners must, fie (Mr. B.) impossible to grant discretionary powers that 
was well pleased with this latter argument; might not be liable to some abuse; but if “the 
for if the gaols were the King's gaols, even in magistrates abused the confidence reposed fat 
this sense, to what could the act apply but to them, they were also liable to be called to ac 
the express restraint of the King's prerogative ? count : and if they entered a prison with im- 
Then his learned friend had made a quibble proper views, might certainly be prosecuted for 
on the subject, land had contended that the misconduct. (Hear, hear.) No one had as- 
set was principally directed towards the rc- serted that all magistrates had a right to enter 
gulation of penitentiaries. Certainly peoiten- prisons, but only those belonging to the county 
tiaries were mentioned in the first three or in which the prison was situate. The same 
lour clauses, but the fifth clause ran thus : answer might be made to the objection stated, 

“ And for die better preventing abuses in all that magistrates might, under this power, exa- 
gaols” (loud cries of hear,) the magistrates mine pj isooers during the course of a long trial, 
are to enter, to examine into the treatment and From a late example, it seemed to be thought 
condition of the prisoners, and to report any that a State trial must necessarily be longer than 
abuses they may discover ; but how were those any other ; but God forbid that any mao, turn- 
abuses to be discovered, or how were the exami- ing a shameful exception into a general maxim, 
nations to be carried on, if the magistrates could should say that State trials were necessarily 
examine no more than the four walls or the long— be called it a shameful exception, for to 
earth of the prison ? If the magistrates had perplex innocence with a list of 240 witnesses, 
a right conferred on them, were they to have to add anxiety and distraction to all the difficul- 
the right only of* coramandsng the pn son-doors ties of* a trial on which life depended, was bad 
to be opened, of entering, of examining the enough ; but it was worse to exclude them, by 
mere surface of the prison? It was clear, that a long and solitary confinement, from ttar 
when they were ordered to examine into die friends and families, -to parade them bajkllWW 
state of toe prisons, they were required to ex- and forwards, day after day, and to keep dm 
amine the prisoners themselves. His learned under every aggravation of terror and suspense, 
friend indeed had not denied that it was possible until a bungling prosecution waa gone jptengh 
to oust the prerogative of the Crown without ex- f hud trie* of hear)* The whole teas* raid W 
press words. He (Mr. B.) maintained, that the that trial reflected disgrace on those vboompfoy* 

9 A 
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v ed such means {shouts of hear) ; and its duration 
i had degraded and- vilified that which before 
' was respected and venerated— the administra- 
tion of justice. God forbid, Jie repeated, that he 
should argue from the duration of such a trial, 
to> give the Secretary of State power to dispense 
r with the Laws and Constitution of the coun- 
' try. — {Loud and repeated cheering.) 

^ Lord Castlereagn observed, that no sugges- 
tion had been thrown out, that any of the pri- 
soner were suffering under any cruelty or hard- 
ship ; no allegation nad been made tnat there 
was any abusive or novel exercise of the powers 
vested in the Secretary of State for the manage- 
ment of State prisoners. The only suggestion 
had been, that the act of 1791, had altered the 
general criminal law of the country ; a law that 
( nad always been recognized by tne most con- 
stitutional lawyers that ever sat on the bench. 
He spoke with great diffidence on legal ques- 
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possessing no assurance of what magistrates 
might be disposed to do in future times, he 
could not assume that their future character 
would be such as to entitle the House to 
break down such a principle as the one in 
question. If the magistrates of Berkshire had 
Seen obstructed in the discharge of their duty, 
this House was not the proper place for com- 
plaint; the couits below snould be applied to; 
and could it be said, that a magistrate applying 
there, with the assistance of the hon. and learn- 
ed gentleman, would not readily obtain a deci- 
sion on the subject ? There let the matter be 
put to issue, and the question set at rest : but 
the House would not, in opposition to the 
known principles of law and justice, go out of 
their way to decide a question of construction. 
This was a question of law, and a question of 
law only, and the House could not, therefore, 
suffer it to be brought under its jurisdiction. 



tions; but he maintained, that the warrant of The hon. and learned gentleman had attempted, 
the Secretary of State in these cases was legal as he had often done on other occasions, to 
and proper, and that all the arguments, from produce a false impression on the public 
"the state of the times, did not affect the ques- mind, as to the late transaction (the trial 
lion. (“ * * " " ~ *■ ‘ ! ' 

Indeed. 

*take de o ,, J „ , 

to make war on his Majesty’s Ministers at the j ings to be called bungling {hear, hear, from the 
expense of the safety of the country. He ap- Opposition ), because the prisoners were acquit- 
prehtnded,that the power of committing for high ted? He lamented that the trial had lasted so 
treason was not confined to the Secretary of long ; but Government ought not to be blamed 
State ; any magistrate, on proper grounds, for what they could not control : the learned 
might do the same ; and if they committed a Judges themselves had declared that the exami- 
^ party to clbse and safe custody, the gaoler was j nation and cross examination of one witness 
bound to obey. There was certainly a distinc- (Castled had occupied a longer time than they ever 
the custody of State prisoners, and I remembered. It was not against the excellent and 


tion between 
prisoners for other offences, notwithstanding the 
manner in which the learned gentleman had phi- 
losophized on the subject. Down to the year 
1791, there was not one act or decision on 
which the complaint could be founded. The 
act of 1791 was the only peg on which they 
COuld hang an argument. It, however, that act 
gave such a power to magistrates, how came the 
warrant of committal not to be changed ? State 
prisoners were committed to the Tower ; and it 


revered administration of justice, that the lion, 
gentleman spoke, but to impute blame to his 
Majesty’s Ministers ; it was one of those unfair 
attacks of the hon. and learned gentleman, 
which he (Lord C.) trusted would produce as 
little impression abroad, as he had reason to 
believe, it had produced in that House. {Loud 
cheering from the Opposition.) 

Lord A. Hamilton obseived, that, after the able 
and unanswered speeches from his side of the 
House, he should only say a few words : he would 
‘ 1 * • lOS< 


could never be pretended that the Tower was a 

• common gaol, or subject to the regulations of , lain know from the noble lc 
common gaols. It was a garrison, and not a sible redress the prisoners could have, if his doc- 
gaol* The question was, whether, when the : trine was right? The gaols might be changed, 
warrant committed the prisoners for safe and j and several grievous abuses might be committed ; 
dose custody, the magistrates were not pro- 1 and how could those abuses be known, if gaols 
chided from visiting them. The House would were not to be visited ? The epithet ‘blundering’ 

» remember that no charge had been made against had been well applied here ; and might with 
the' Secretary of State. It was the liability of still greater propriety be extended to the trans- 


ibuse in the interior administration of prisons, 
mid pot the oppre$sive treatment of the prison- 
era ridw in confinement, that formed the subject 
of enquiry. He went along with the hon. and 



in making a difference be- 


leamed 
tween 

paying 

. of nwpitmtea/ and believing tnat no indivi- 
* duals cSuld be more safely entrusted with 
'{gKh power than the present magistrates, yet 


actions in a neighbouring country (Scotland).—* 
Though tills motion should not be carried— -and 
he anticipated from the state of the House, that 
it would not — he was glad it had been made., 
because it would bring the question fairly into 
public view, and expose the speeches of the 


is and other individuals; but*, 
rence as he did to the character j opposite gentlemen, as a warning in future, when 
‘ the suspension of the Habeas Corpus might be 

contemplated. {Hear, hear.) 

Mr. C. Wynn rose amid loud and general cries 
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of question. He said, he should not detain the J practice complained of, interfered ^.with theif 
House long; but he wished to state that he came 1 privileges, and ought to be inquired into, if they 
down to it, without having made up his mind wished to preserve any character with the public, 
on the question, and wished to hear what the v Lord Cochrane considered that all the 
learned gentlemen on the other side had to juries committed at elections, emanated from 
advance. It was now his decided conviction, die corruption of diat House. There was scdrc^Jy 
that the explicit words of the act could not a contested election where those who jnade oath 
be set aside by the alleged prerogative. (Hear, that they neither received nor expected any jrc- 
hear, hear .) He could conceive cases where vi- ward for their votes, did not know at the very 
gilance should be used in admitting persons to time the wages of their iniquity. tXnIes$ the 
visit prisoners ; but that was not the question. House wished the country to be totally demora* 
Here, where an imperious duty was cast upon lized, unless they wished to proscribe all truth 
magistrates, he could not see how the Ministers, and justice, unless they wished entirely to ovejr- 
the Secretary of State, or that House, could even throw the Government of this country, they 
dispense with that duty, far less prohibit it. — were bound to inquire into die present com* 
The noble lord (Castlereagh) had referred the plaint. 

question to a court of law. When the Ministers Mr. C. Long (one of the Members for Hasle* 
of the Crown had given instructions inconsistent mere) said, he did not see how the House could 
with the laws of the land, the' principles of the interfere. The statement was, that the peti- 
Constitution, and the rights of die subject, it was tioner had received a freehold in trust : but the 
not to any court of law that the question be- freehold was now in his possession. His con- 
longed (hear, hear). It was one of the highest science was so tender, that he must apply to the 
duties of this House to inquire into it. On House for relief, while yet he retained the pro- 
these grounds he supported the motion. — The perty. If the hon. baronet intended to throtf 
House divided : out any imputation against the members for 

Ayes 56 Haslemere, (no, no, from Sir F. B.J he should 

Noes . . . . 85 maintain that none could apply to him. The 

Majority against the motion — -29* petitioner wished to obtain a sum of money — 
Borough Representation.] Sir F. Burdett this was the tender conscience ! An action of 
moved for leave to bring up a petition of John ejectment was brought against him for not 
Greenaway, a voter of Haslemere, relating to a having paid quit-rent — this was the tender con- 
tenement con veyed for the purpose of voting, at science ! What then was the object of the hon. 
the last election. This petition was framed in baronet? It was merely to make a speech; 
a different manner from the former, (see page he was totally indifferent whether the petition 
1368.) and merely prayed the House to revise die was received or rejected, if he had an opportu- 
law of elections, in order to prevent fraudulent nitv of delivering a speech on die subject. s He 
practices. haa seen threatening letters from half-pay offi- 

Mr. Bankes objected to the motion, on the cers, saying diat Sir Francis would bring it be- 
ground that the petitioner acknowledged him- fore Parliament. ( A laugh from Sir F. Bur- 
self guilty of perjury. ( Cry of no.) It also dett and those around him.) It became the 
appeared that the matter haa been submitted to hon. baronet, to inquire into the circumstances 
a Court of Law, and it would be improper to of the accusers and the accused, before he pre- 
bring it before the House. sented petitions. 

Sir F. Burdett said, he had no wish to break Mr. R. Ward (the other member for Hasle- 
through die rules of the House, but the petition mere) said, that the petitioner had written a 
appeared to contravene no rules; nor did the letter so far back as February, 1813, in which 
petitioner state, that he had committed peijury. it appeared, that he had been in possession of 
He stated, that a fraudulent conveyance had been his freehold in 3 si 1, 18 mondis before the elec- 
made to him of property, to enable him to vote; tion. If that were so, he must have deceived 
and that after he had voted, an attempt was made the hon. baronet. The freehold was vested in 
to take the property from him. He considered, him forJife, upon paying a quit-rent. He was 
that if he acquiesced in that demand, he should in arrearfor three years, and the ejectment waq. 
have been guilty of perjury. Legal proceedings brought to recover the arrears. With respect to 
had been commenced against him. Some per- himself, (Mr. Ward) if the forms of the House 
sons might contend, that this was a breach of would allow, as he believed they would not, he 
trust on the part of the individual. But this wished for nothing so much as to have an in- 
man asked for no interference as to the Courts quiry on die subject, in order to give the lie to 
below ; he humbly prayed, that the House the petition. ~ . 

would take the matter into consideration, to Mr. W. Smith said, suppose the petitioner had 
prevent the fraudulent exercise df the elective no conscience — suppose die statement of the. pe- 
franchise, whereby ignorant persons, like him- ; tition false — the question was, whedier enough 
self, might be involved in rum, or in the' crime : had beeu disclosed on a subject of the highest 
of perjury. It came evidendy within the rules 1 importance to the purity of the House, and even 
of the House to receive this petition; for the to the preservation of morals ( hmr,hear) , to 
* See the note, page 1 4 jO. warrant, and to demand an inquiry. Suppose the 

% A 2 
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petitioner a, rascal, as far as the hoitour and pu- ingthe House to guard its own privileges. It 
rity of Parliament were concerned, they were was for the House to judge, whether the subject 
bound to inquire. Suppose he had been tried was such as they Comd or ought to receive, or 
under the Grenville act, and committed t <t whetherthe grievance was merely an ejectment. 
Newgate, the question was still of the utmost On the one side, they were not to be misled by 
importance to the House. It might have been the generality of the prayer, nor on the other 
tried at the time of the election ; but was that to refuse what was fair and just, 
the only time ? No satisfactory objection had Sir f. Burdett replied. He found no good 
been stated against the petition ; and therefore reason for the rejection of the petition, but the 
it ought to be received. reluctance of the House to hear disagreeable 

Mr. Ward said, m explanation, it was denied truth. If the circumstances of a petition were 
that the man was a faggot : he was a real sudi as did not meet the wishes of members, a 
voter. thousand objections were mustered up against 

Mr. W. Smith said, it then came to a question it ; while, on the contrary, if they were agree- 
of fact, between the petitioner and the hon. able, the petition was received without any in- 
member. An inquiry would ascertain which of quiry, and even against the usual forms of the 
them was correct. House. He remembered that, last session, in 

, Mr. Brand said, that if the hon. gentleman’s consequence of a petition from the borough of 
fMr. Sard’s) statement was correct, the peti- Lymington against the propetty,tax, a counter- 
tion, stating a contrary fact, ought to be inquired petition was sent up from an individual or indi- 
into, for that very reason. If, however, this viduals, stating that the former did not ex- 
freehold was in tne petitioner’s possession 18 press the sentiments or the wishes of the inha- 
months before the election, it was the only free- oitants. The latter petition, happening to fall 
hold of that kind, as he had occasion to know in with the opinions of the majority, was re- 
When that subject was before the Committee, o. ceived, even though it had no signature, and 
ytfbich he was a member. prayed for no object. It was then found that 

Mr. Ward rose to order. the doors of the House should be thrown wide 


- Mr. Brand contended that he was perfectly 
jn order : the hon. gentleman had asserted that 
the freehold had existed for a certain period ; 
he, on the other hand, wished to state a fact 
which militated against that assertion, in order 
to shew the necessity of inquiry. If, therefore, 
he was in order, he should proceed to state 
why he — 

Mr. C. Long maintained, that if it was the 

g actfce to state such facts, it was a most incon- 
nient practice. 

Mr. Brand said, this was a most singular di- 
lemma. The Committee had been precluded from 
inquiring into the case, and the House, therefore, 
would not inquire into it. The Committee were 
precluded by the laws of evidence from inquir- 
ing. The House would not inquire because the 
Committee had not inquired. He did not wish 
to state what had come under his observation, 
since the gentlemen opposite had shewn so 
, much delicacy on that point j but to say that 
' any thing in the petition was unfounded, while 
inquiry was refused, was more an argument 
<|g^in$t the noble earl (Lonsdale) tharaagainst 
. mejpetirioner. 

jnbe Speaker thought it his duty to observe, 
that the debate seemed to have latterly stepped 
beyond the rules of the Housg. The substance 
of the petition, as opened by the hon. baronet, 
had occasioned this. There was a peculiarity 
20 the petition, which he thoughtit ms duty to 
point out. $1ie prayer was different from 
the .circumij^ftces of complaint. If he went 


open to the representations of the people ; and 
this informal document, because its contents 
were not displeasing, was received on that 


yond Hm fine of bit -dqty, and disgfat the 
House ; rat be conceived it right to say, that 
poe part Of the petition set forth a grievance as 
So an individual, while it concluded with pray. , 


were not displeasing, was received on tnat 
ground, notwithstanding that it was silked bv 
nobody, and prayed for nothing. Against the 
reception of the present petition, he repeated 
that he had heard no reason. As to the noble 
earl {Lonsdale), he had not the honour of being 
much acquainted with him. He had stiH le^s 
knowledge of the petitioner ; and it was from 
no partiality to the latter, or hostility against 
the former, that he brought this petition Before 
the House. He was actuated purely by ’a sense 
of public duty ; and had seized the present occa- 
sion, not because it was one of rare occurrence, or 
uncommon delinquency, butbecause it furnished 
an example of the prevalence of a system of seat- 
dealing, which he thought himself obliged, as a 
member of Parliament, to expose to tne House 
and to foe country. His objection to the noble 
earl’s conduct referred to him, not as a private 
individual, but as a borough-monger. He ob- 
jected to his sending members to mis House, to 
vote away foe public money, while those whose 
money was thus voted away had no influence 
in the election. The noble earl, he understood, 
had little property in the district, the represen- 
tation of which he thus disposed of ; while his 
members had an unlimited power of drawing 
upogifoe purses of those who were the principal 
proprietors. He might not even know of the 
transactions which took place in his name, but 
it became the House to inquire and to know. 
He (Sir F. B.) lad been accused of fxdieving, 
without sufliciem proof, the representations of 


t. If he went it became the House to inquire and to know, 
should go be- He (Sir F. B.) lad been accused of (wfieving, 
md disgust the without snfliciem proof, the representations of 
fot to say, that this petitioner; but) unhappily, the bystem of 
n a grievance as seat-dealing was too notorious to require any 
ided with pray.| great credulity in giving credit to a particular 


6 
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instance of it It 4id not require a man to be 
very credulous to put filth id transactions of, 
this kind* and to believe that a peer Who had 1 
the power of returning a member to Parliament, 
would do so. In this case the character of the 
parties was nothing— it was not to be taken into 
consideration at ail. He would allow the pe- 
titioner to be as great a rascal as those who 
opposed his petition chose to make him; and 
he would contend that, on that supposition, 
he strengthened his ground of attack on the 
system which this person was employed to 
carry into execution. It would appear, that 
he at least enjoyed the confidence or the noble 
earl, when lie received his vote: the worse 
therefore the agent, the worse the transaction 
in which he was engaged. Indeed, all the 
branches and transactions of the boroughmon- 
gering system were equally bad; there was 
no conscience, no principle, no justice, truth, 
or right, to be found in any part of it ; and 
this was only a fair sample of the whole, 
of which he might say ex uno discs ornnes . — 
He considered it his duty on all occasions to 
hold it up to the reprobation of the public, 
and to expose it as a system which, to use a 
word not a great favourite with him, from its 
late applications, demoralized the whole com- 
munity. He thought the petition ought to be 
received, and should persist in his motion. | 
The House divided— 

Ayes, ll, Noes, 47, Majority, 36. 

THE MINOR1TT 

ON SIR F. BURDETTES MOTION FOR BRINGING UP 
THE PETITION RELATIVE TO THE BOROUGH 
OF HASLEMERE* 

Brand, Hon. T. Wood, M. (Lord Mayor) 

Burdett, Sir F. Hamilton, Lord A. 

Sharp, RobL Curwen, H. C. 

Moore, Peter Cochrane, Lord 

Parnell, Sir II. Tierney, Rt. Hon. G. 

Smith, Win. 

Tellers — Sir F. Burdett, and Win. Smith. 

THE MINORITY 

on lord Folkestone’s motion relative to 

THE RIGHT OF VISITING PRISONS. 
Abercromhy, Hon. J. Fazakerley, N. 

Althorpe, Visct. Fergus son, Sir R, C. 

Atherley, Arthur Gordon, Robert 

Aubrey, Sir John Guise, Sir W. 

Baiilie, J. E. Hamilton, lx>rd A. 

Brougham, H, Heron, Sir R. 

Burdett, Sir P. Ho worth, H. 

Byng, George Hughes, W. L. 

Burroughs, Sir W. Latouche, R. 

Campbell, Hon. J. Leader, W. 

Carter, John Macdonald, James 

Caulfield, Hon. H. Mackintosh, Sir J. 

Cochrane, Lord Madocfcs, W. A. 

Cokey Thomas Martin, John 

GurWen, J. C. Mtfbew, Hon. Gen. 

Duncannon, Visct. Miflon, Visct. 

Finlay, K. Manek, Sir C, 
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Moore, Peter Spencer, Lord 

Methuen, Paul Sharp, ft- . < 

Newport, Sir J. Smith, Win. 

North, Dudley Tavistock, Marquis 

Ord, W. Tierney, Right Hon. & 

Parnell, Sir H. , Walpole, Hon. Q. 

Piggot, Sir A. Waldegrave, Honu W. 

Ponsonby, Rt. Hou. G. Wood, Rt. Hen. M» 

Phil li more, Dr. Mayor) - -t* 

Rand iff*;, Lord Wynn, C. W, 

Rom illy, Sir S. Warre, J. A* /. 

tellers. 

Folkestone, Viscount ; Bonnet, Hon. H. O f 

FAIRED OFF. 

Douglas, Hon. F. S. Grenfell, Pasco* 

Durnlas, Hon. L. Ossulston, Lord 

Ridley, Sir M. W. Birch, J, 

Smith, John Webb, Ed, • 

Foster, F. T. II. 

* Since this debate, the question has been practi- 
cally settled by his Majesty’s Justices of the Peace 
for the county of Berks, as appears by the following 
document : — 

“ BERKSHIRE to WIT,— At the General Qua* 
ter Sessions of the Peace of our Sovereign Lord- the 
King, hohien at Abingdon, in and for the said County, 
on Wednesday, the lGih day of July, before Charles 
Dundas, Esq. as Chainnau, Lord Viscount Folke- 
stone, and Thomas Goodlake, James Croft, George 
Milford, Adam Blandj’, William Morfand, John 
Phillips, Esqrs., the Rev. Win. Mills, and others 
their Fellows, Keepers of the Peace and Justices of 
our said Lord the King, and so forth : — Lord Viscount 
Folkestone, one of his Majesty’s Justices of the 
Peace, acting in and for this county, having pre- 
sented the under-mentioned Report— * 

To the Chairman of the Quarter Sessions, held at 
Abingdon, on Wednesday, July 16 , 1817. .. 

Dear Sir, — In conformity with the provision*- ,of 
the 31st Geo. III. c. 46, 1 beg to report to the 
Court of Quarter Sessions, that Mr. Eastyff, Go- 
vernor of the Bridewell and Penitentiary-house, and 
Gaoler of the County Gaol at Reading, has, on two 
several occasions, viz. on the 10th and 1 4th days of 
June last, refused to admit me to visit certain parts 
of the said Bridewell and Penitentiary -house, and 
Gaol, or to see certain persons therein confined, an 
-direct contravention of the said 31st Geo. ill. d 46 *, 
which abuse I hope the Court will, according to the 
provisions of the said Act, “ take into theif imme- 
diate consideration, for the purpose of adopting the 
most effectual measures for rectifying the aame*, . 

FOLKjiSTpiyR, 

One of his Majesty’s Justices of ttye Peace 
for the County of Berks. 

" Unanimously Resolved, I. That by the provi- 
sions of the Act of the 31st of the present King, c. 46. 
see. b, it is lawful for every Justice .of the Peace for 
this county, of his own accord, and without being ap- 
pointed a visiter, to enter into and examine the 
Gaol, at such time or times, and as often as he shall 
think fit ; and if he shall discover any abuses there- 
in, he is required to report them in writing at the 
next General or Quarter Sessions of the Peace, or 
adjourned Sessions, which shall be holdpn .for this 
county. 

“ 2. That the said Act has not been repealed by 
any subsequent Statute or Act of Parliament. 

" 3. That there exists no power, other than that 
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Thursday , June 19. 

Savings Banks.] Earl Grey presented a pe- 
tition from the managers of the Savings Bank at 
Bristol, against certain clauses in the bill now be- 
fore the House, and principally against the clause 
forgivingparochial relief to any person depositing 
money in the bank until his savings should amount 
to a certain sum. This, the petitioners contend- 
ed, was directly subversive of the great princi- 
ple on which the bill was founded — namely, that 
of affording relief to the country from thr pres- 
sure of the poor-laws. They also objected to 
a clause respecting the laying out of the money 
subscribed. 

Lord Redesdale said, he was happy that this 
matter had been brought under consideration. 
If the hill were to pass at all, it would be neces- 
sary to introduce a clause, that none should be 
bound by it, except those who claimed its pri- 
vileges; for if it were to be imperative on all, it 
would only prevent the establishment of savings 
banks where otherwise they would be establish- J 
ed, and might by that means do harm instead 
of good ^ as the regulations which might very ! 
well answer at one place, would not be adapted 1 
to the circumstances of another. 

The Lord Chancellor , adverting to Benefit 
Societies, stated, that he knew from cases brought 
before him in the Court of Chancery, that many 
were induced to subscribe to them from the no- 
tion that, as an Act of Parliament had passed, 
they were perfectly safe. In one or two of those 
cases only was he able to afford any relief. 
This was an important consideration with re- 
ference to the present bill. 

Earl Spencer agreed, that if this bill were to 
pa$8, it ought not to be imperative on all who 
comributeato such institutions ; but that those 
who claimed no privilege under it should be at 
liberty to dispense with its provisions. 

of I’arlranu’nt, by which such Act can be suspended, 
d.spensed with, or repealed. 

“ 4. That it appears that Mr. Eastaff, Governor 
of Reading Bridewell and Penitentiary-house, and 
Gaoler of the County Gaol, has on two different oc- 
casions refused to allow a Justice of the Peace for 
this county to visit certain prisoners confined in the 
said Bridewell and Penitentiary-house, or Gaol. 
u 5. That such refusal is, in our opinion, illegal. 
u 6. That Mr. Eastaff be admonished of the im- 
propriety and illegality of his conduct, and he re- 
quired to give assurance to this Court that he will 
not persist therein ; and Mr. Eastaff having given 
the assurance required, 

“ T. Resolved, That in consequence of the sub- 
mission of Mr. Eastaff, and his promise that his 
misconduct shall not be repeated, and considering 
that he has acted only in compliance witn orders 
wbich/he might think himself bound to obey, but 
which being in coatc&vcntion of an express statute, 
aqd consequently illegal, are of no force whatever, 
the Court- will, on this occasion, overlook his offence. 

u By the Court, 

" W. BUDD, Clerk of the Peace.” 
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Lord Redesdale said, that benefit societies 
were to be at liberty under the bill to invest 
their funds in these banks. Certainly the bill 
ought not to be imperative.— The petition was 
laid on the table. * * 

Suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act.] 

Lord Sidmouth moved the third reading of 
the bill for continuing the Suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act. 

Earl Spencer asked how long the Suspension 
was made to continue ? 

Lord Sidmouth replied, till six weeks after 
the commencement of the next Session of Par- 
liament. 

The Duke of Bedford then rose, and spoke 
as follows : — After the able speeches which had 
already been made against this bill, he should 
have refrained from troubling their lordships 
with any observations, if he could have re- 
conciled it to his sense of duty to give a si- 
lent vote, or to suffer the bill to proceed with- 
out doing all in his humble power to oppose it. 
It was true, as had been observed by the noble 
Secretary of State the other night, tnat extraor- 
dinary cases required extraordinary provisions : 
but the question still remained, whether the 
state of the country was such as to justify this 
measure, and whether it was the proper remedy 
for the evil ? The Ministers had preferred an 
indictment against the people of England— the 
Committee, on a grand jury, had found it a true 
bill ; but it was for their lordships to say whe- 
ther the people were guilty. After having paid 
the utmost attention to the discussion of the 
subject the other night, he was very far from 
being satisfied that there existed any necessity 
for tnis measure, and he could not consent to 
sacrifice the liliertics of the country even for a 
season, though if they went on thus the sacrifice 
might be perpetual, upon such evidence as they 
had before them. The reasons in support of 
the measure were utterly disproportion^ to its 
magnitude. Iq attending to the arguments of 
the Secretary of State, and to all the arguments 
for the bill, he found that, with the exception of 
those of a noble person who had supported it 
for its humanity, they all resolved themselves 
into the ground of necessity — necessity, the 
tyrant’s’ pK .i in every case and in every age;— 
the plea of Napoleon Buonaparte— of the French 
Directory — of Robespierre and his associates — 
the Jacobins, whose argument at the bar of the 
Convention always was, that the first object of 
law was the public safety. (Hair, hear.) Upon 
this plea, they perpetrated and defended their 
enormities ; and would it be said, that this was 
a proper plea to be urged to their lordships, 
without the clearest and most satisfactory evi- 
dence of the necessity ? The noble Secretary 
had, as he recollected, dwelt upon his attach- 
ment to the liberties of his country, and he 
gave him credit for sincerity in 'his professions ; 
but his views of theflConstitutidn ana liberties of 
:he country were very different. If this impor- 
tant statute were to be suspended on occasions 
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where there .was no evidence of imperious ne- however, had looked to the ordinary laws, and 
cessitv, the time might soon arrive when they by a moderate and temperate use df them he 
would be told, that there was no need for the left the country to his successor in a state of 
Habeas Comus Act at all ; and therefore it be- » perfect peace. (Hean hear ) Jt was with the 
came their lordships in time to guard the Con- greatest pain and regret lthathehad heard a noble 
stitution. No man, more deeply venerated the lord (Redesdale), who had presided in the Court 
wisdom and eloquence of our ancestors than he of Chancery in Ireland, and the noble, > ear#. 


did ; and that wisdom and eloquence had been 
chiefly displayed in securing the liberties of the 
people. Look at the language of Shelburne, of 
Saville, of Dunning, and of Fox — names ever to 
be remembered with the deepest veneration — 
against these violations of the Constitution. 
Their lordships, however, were now called upon 
to suspend the freedom of the whole nation. And 
why ? — because some misguided miserable men, 
irritated by want, and by the refusal of Ministers 
last Session to listen to their petitions, had been 
led into error in a manner which he would not 
dwell upon, but which had been so ably ex- 
posed by a noble friend of his (Earl Grey) the 
other night. lie did not mean to justify the 


(Liverpool) at the head of the Treasury,, for 
whom personally he entertained the highest 
spect, defend a system of espionage . He. used . 
the French word, because, and he rejoiced at it* 
there was no adequate word iu the English Ian* 
guage to express the same meaning. (Heart \ 
hear .J Was the noble earl now to take a lessor* 
from Foyche ? Was it upon the evidence of such 
men as Oliver and Castle that this measure was 
to be adopted ? Surely their lordships could not 
sanction such a system as this— a system to- 
tally inconsistent with a free government, and 
utterly subversive of the liberties of die people* 
Another part of' the Report had been read by 
the noble Secretary of State with particular 80- 


course which had been adopted by some of those 1 enmity : — “ And vour Committee cannot refrain 
persons ; but it ought to be recollected by whom from expressing tneir opinion, that it is chiefly 


and in what manner their conduct had been in- 
fluenced. If he were asked whether he had no 
fears for the safety of the State, from the circum- 
stances of the times, he would answer, that he 
saw no dangerous disposition to diminish the 
power of the Crown : but there was, lie was 
sorry to say, a strong inclination to abridge the 
freedom of the subject. As an illustration of 

this, he need go no farther back than the late ! evei y period of political agitation there had been 
debate respecting the correspondence between 1 parodies on die liturgy, and even on the Scrip- 
the Secretary of State and the magistrates of j turea themselves. This must be deeply re- 
Berkshire, where the monstrous doctrine of a dis- ] gretted by every one who had the least sense of 
pensing power in the Crown had been contended j morality or religion. He knew that a parody 
for. (Hear, hear.) The bill now before them on the Nicene creed had been sent from Nor- 


by the means pointed out in the Report of the 
former Committee, by the widely extended cir- 
culation of seditious and blasphemous publica- 
tions, and by the effect of inflammatory dis- 
courses continually renewed, that this spirit has 
been principally excited and diffused. Now 
no man could regard with greater horror than 
he did such blasphemous publications : but in 


rested chiefly upon the Report made by a Com- 
mittee, on evidence furnished by the Ministers. 
In that Report the Committee stated, that “ this 
intelligence must be considered as resting, in 
many of its parts, upon the depositions and 
communications of persons who either are them- 
selves, more or less, implicated in these criminal 
transactions, or who have apparently engaged 
in them, but with the view of obtaining informa- 
tion, and imparting it to the magistrates, or to 
the Secretary of State. The testimony of persons 
of both these descriptions must be in some de- 
gree questionable ; and your Committee have 
seen reason to apprehend, that the language and 
conduct of some of the latter may, in some in- 
stances, have had the effect of encouraging those 
designs which it was intended they should only 
be the instruments of detecting.” This state- 
ment was of great importance, and honour- 
able to the candour of trie Committee ; but was 
the Habeas Corpus Act to be suspended on such 
evidence as that ? When he was Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, communications were often sen; to Go- 
vernment, that bodies of 5 or 600 men each were 


wich to Government, beginning with “ I be- 
lieve in the Earl of Liverpool, master of the 
Lords and Commons, &c.” — he would not read 
further : but the truth was, that this was written 
and published 25 years ago by one who was at 
that time a jacobin, but who now belonged to 
the fraternity of Oliver and Castle. Now he 
had information to communicate on that point 
which well deserved their lordships’ attention* 
The person to whom he alluded had boasted of 
the information which he could communicate to 
Government, and-— would their lordships believe 
it ? — this man had reprinted his own parody in 
some obscure place at Norwich, and had sent 
it to Government as a proof of the seditious and 
blasphemous spirit which prevailed in that 
quarter. (Hear 9 hear J He believed that he 
was correctly informed on this point. He had 
the information from a quarter which left him 
no reason to doubt it. His object was to points 
out the sort of information on which the Report 
of the Committee was founded, and on which 
their lordships were desired to suspend the 
liberties of the nation. Then the Report stated. 
« With the fullest confidence in the general 


in arms, and were attacking tlje military ; and had . .. « 

he listened to such tales, Ireland would certainly loyalty and good disposition, not only of those 
have been soon in a state of open rebellion. He, portions of the kingdom which have hitherto 
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remained in a great degree untainted, but by fa 
the roost considerable part of those very districts 
Which are the chief’ scenes of the operations o x 
the disaffected— a coitfideiscd which very receni 
experience torn satisfactorily confirmed— the’ 
cannot refrain from submitting to your lord 
alpps, as the reeuh of all -the information the] 
hive received, that die time is not yet arrivec 
When the maintenance of the public tranquillity 
and the protection of die fires and properties o' 
his Majesty*® subjects can be allowed to rest o; 
die onnnary powers of the Jaw/* There the; 
had the opinion of die Committee, that thi 
ordinary powers of die law were not sufficient 
but then uie Committee stated, that the peopli 
were generally loyal even in the most disaffected 
districts. Wny then were they called upon to 
legislate on the contrary assumption? Wh] 
should they, when the ground of necessity ap- 
peared to qe disclaimed^ in the Report of then 
Committee, proceed to pass a law unhinging the 
Constitution of the country ? He would yield tc 
00 man in loyalty to his Sovereign or in attach- 
ment to his country; and the ground of hi 
Opposition to the present measure was, that i 
had a tendency to involve every branch of th< 
Constitution in one common ruin . ( Hear , hear > 
hear*) 

The Earl of Westmoreland thought, that aftei 
vyhat had been urged the other night in suppor 
of the bill, it would have been unnecessary now 
to have said any tiling farther on the subject; 
but he must beg to recal their lordships’ atten- 
tion tq some of those arguments. It was ad- 
mitted op all hands that there might be circum- 
stances under which it would be proper to re- 
sort to this measure; and Borne of the noble 
lords. Opposite must allow that there had been 
ti^gyvhep it was necessary. ( Hear from Earl 
Spencer ) Then the short, dry, and plain ques- 
tion was, is this a proper time for renewing it ? 
It? was curious how differently the same argu- 
ment weighed with different minds. It had 
b$ 9 D objected to this proceeding, that the act 
WOuH'be in e^stence at a time when Parliament 
would be prorogued, or perhaps dissolved : but 
it appeared to him only the more necessary that 
the power should exist at that period, because, 
in pase a pajticular emergency should arise, Go- 
vernment could not immediately applv to Par- 
liament for assistance. Then it had been ob- 
jected, that a period of peace was a very im- 
proper time for -such a measure : but whether it 
was a tjrap of war or of peace was not die ques- 
tion* The question was, whether the exigency 
exited? But he thought that the reason for 
stch £jneasore might be stronger in time of 
peace than in time of war, because in time of 
peace the erttttry was in a great measure dis- 
anged* The army had been 

very co0si^erayyjy : reduced, and it was the 
give the Government these 
previse pqweri^ There could be no ques- 
tion tbit conspiracies and plots had been and 
wore still carried on to an extent sufficient 
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to excite alarm for the public safety in the 
minds of all, except in the firm and tranquil 
minds of the noble lords opposite : this was the 
conclusion -to which two Committees of their 
lordships had come ; and some of the members 
had been of opinion, upon the first investigation, 
that it would be a miracle if the necessity of 
the measure should cease at a period so early as 
that mentioned in the former bill. Then it 
might be asked, why the duration of the suspen- 
sion had not been at first continued for a longer 
period ? The answer was, that Ministers were 
anxious that these powers should not continue 
longer than Parliament and the country might 
think them necessary. It had been said, that the 
Suspension might be allowed to expire, and that 
if a particular emergency arose, Government 
might call Parliament together, and procure a 
renewal of these powers. But if that were done, 
then it wouldibe objected, that Ministers had 
not thought proper to apply lor the renewal in 
a full Parliament, but had suffered the Suspen- 
sion to expire that they might get it renewed by 
a few of their own friends. The noble duke 
had spoken rather in a slighting manner of the 
first Report of the Committee : but even grant- 
ing that a mistake had been made as to some 
clubs and societies, still the substance of the Re- 
port was correct. And as to the information 
given by the noble duke, he might be permitted 
to doubt whether the circumstances had been 
correctly stated to him. With respect to that 
part of the last Report which related to the 
agents of Government, the noble duke had as- 
serted that the employment of spies was un- 
constitutional. That was rather an extraoi di- 
nary assertion, when it was considered that the 
Secretary of State was called upon to swear 
that part of the secret service money would be 
employed by him in detecting conspiracies at 
home. But the fact was, that such agents had 
always been employed by Government, and 
it was impossible to detect conspiracies of this 
nature without them. He did not mean, how- 
ever, to justify the conduct of the agents in die 
extent to which it had in some instances been 
carried: but the consideration tint the lcadei* 
might be die agents of Government must opt*- 
ate as a strong check on tiicoe secret associa- 
tions. He would venture to ask, whether Mi- 
listers, after gloriously closing a war in which, 
with but lew exceptions, die whole nation con- 
:urred, arid which was terminated in a manner 
hat far exceeded the expectations of die coun- 
ry, could be held responsible for distress and 
difficulties which were unavoidable ? They had 
reduced the public establishments far below 
hat the noble lords on the opposite side had 
lOped lor, though they unceasingly called for 
measures of that description. Was it reasonable, 
ten, to make them responsible for the evils 
hich a diminished expenditure occasioned ? A 
oble eari (Grey) had made it a charge against 
iis Majesty’s Ministers, that they baa not made 
ommercial treaties at the settlement of the af- 
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fairs of Europe ; that was to say, that they had vague information. He had good authority for 
not forced such . treaties on other powers.' He what he had communicated to their lordships, 
would, however, tell that noble earl, that die Lord Stdmouih begged to assure the House, 
exports of last year were larger than those of that he had never before* heard of the' afciun* 
any former year, the year immediately pre- stances to which the noble duke had alluded, 
ceding it only excepted. It could not* be any The Earl of Donottghmore said, he would not 
filling off in our foreign trade that caused the follow the example of the noble earl who' had 
distress of the country. The same noble carl just sat down, by calling the attention of thdr 
who blamed Ministers for not increasing our lordships to all the proceedings of the past and 
foreign commerce had recommended various the present Session. He thought the question that 
tilings, and particularly the repeal of’ those pre* before them amply sufficient for that night** dfc* 
cautionary measures whicli had been passed cussion. It was not usual for the members rf 
during the present session of Parliament. Now his Majesty** Government to take such wide 
their lordships would recollect that one of those and irregular excursions, but the noble earl had 
measures was the bill to prevent the seducing of manifested a wish to reply to something said by 
soldiers. almost every noble peer in every debate that had 

The Earl of Dononghtnore spoke to order, occurred for these five months past. He assured 
What the noble earl was replying to had no the noble earl, it would not be from any want of 
direct reference to the question before their lord- respect to him, if he did not follow him through 
ships. If the noble earl meant to go over all all die details of his speech, but because it would 
the speeches that had been made during the be a waste of the time of the House. There 
session, there was no knowing when the debate were some things, however, which he should 
would end. He wished to suggest, whether it briefly notice. The noble earl had intimated 
would not be better for the noble earl to suspend that he would answer for the opinion of Parlia- 
his pre sent speech, and make the points lie ment, with regard to the measures to which he 
seemed so much disposed to discuss the subject had referred. This he was not much disposed to 
of separate and distinct motions. There would dispute. The noble earl might, perhaps, have 
be the more propriety in this, as most of these means of knowing what that opinion would bet 
topics had certainly nothing to do with the bu- but when he assumed, that the people must feel 
si ness of that night. great satisfaction at what was done by his Ma- 

The Earl of Westmoreland was conscious that jesty’s Ministers, he must beg leave to differ 
the course of his argument was quite parliamen- from him. What, were the being borne down 
tarv, even though he were not replying to what by an insupportable system of taxation, the be* 
had been urged on the opposite side ; but it did ing deprived of trade, and a great propovtion*Of- 
so happen that the noble earl had stated that the population thrown out of employment, and 
the repeal of certain measures, one of which left without bread to eat, things for which the 
was the act against seducing soldiers, would be people of this country felt a strong sentiment of 
the best mt ans of quieting the country : he was gratitude towards his Majesty's Ministers l 
confident, however, that though that repeal Though the noble earl might boast of having 
might please a small portion of the people of had his full share in those measures, it did not 
England, the great majority would regret it. follow that the people of England were to ap* 
How were Ministers to proceed? If they endea- prove them, and also to be thankful for being 
voured to preserve the peace of the country by deprived of their liberty after all. To atm* 
the laws against riot and sedition, they found bute such an opinion to the people, was to ma- 
thosc laws were ineffectual : and if tncy re- lign and stultify them. They would, indeed, 
soi ted to the law of high treason, then an outcry be the most stupid, the most bnitish people tha(£ 
was raised against them of oppression and ever existed, if they did not hear the sentiments 
ciuelty towards individuals. What interest ascribed to them with indignation. His respect 
could Ministers have in suspending the Habeas for their lordships* House would not permit him 
Corpus Act, except to preserve the public to mention what other feelings he supposed they 
peace ? They could derive no advantage from might entertain on such an occasion. The noble 
arresting individuals in London, Edinburgh, and earl Had said, that a period of peace* was the 
Glasgow, and all over the country. It was only most proper for suspending the Habeas Corpus 
their sense of duty that could make them de- Act. This was an extraordinary doctrine, parti* 
spise the clamour that was raised against them.' cularly at a time when all the powers of Europe ' 
Unauthorized statements and newspaper reports were keeping watch for us on the Continent r 
were not ,to be set up against the information J when the blood and treasure of this' country had 
possessed by Ministers. There was, however, been expended to enthrone what was called the 
this advantage in the discussion of these matters*, principle of legitimacy;* which meant only 
— that the public would ultimately be convinced; this— that nations should be handed over boim 
that the Government had nothing in view but * to those Sovereigns, whose property they fe* 
the safety and tranquillity of the country. ; speCtively asserted diem to be. To enable 
The Duke of Bedford observed, that the factr the noble earl and his friends to accomplish 
which he had stated (respecting the publication 1 this object, the real interests of die British 
at Norwich), were not Founded upon loose or J empire had been entirely forgotten* In per* 
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feet consistency with these arbitrary principles, 
he seemed to consider spies and informers as 
most useful, necessary, and even honourable 
appendages* of Government Nobody must in 
future speak of these gentlemen with disrespect, 
or regard them as unfit to represent his Majesty 
at a foreign court. If a person of that kind had 
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rescued from the pangs of despotism, we had 
established a substantive European inquisition, or 
liad taken our position as the foremost of its 
abettors. The victory of Waterloo had thus 
become the means of extending instead of ex- 
tinguishing oppression ; and the monument 
which went by its name, about which we heard so 


engaged with rebels, his turning informer, and much yesterday, (the day on which the Strand * 
betraying those he had perhaps seduced into Bridge was opened, when the Prince Regent, 
treason, rendered him highly respectable, and the Duke of Wellington, &c. passed over it), 
fitted him for a dignified station in society. The would peipetuate the degradation of Europe, 
noble earl required that these distinguished per- and the triumph of power over the little freedom 
sons should not be made the objects of any attack, that remained.)— The noble earl said, he could 
He, however, considered the Government taint- not believe the evidence on which the Report pro- 
ed by the employment of these men. This was j ceeded, in the statement of what he considered 
his sincere opinion, much as he respected the the case of Ministers. These Ministers had hap- 

1 pily considered the country to which he belong- 


private characters of many of his Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters. The noble earl had, with a sort of tri- 
umph, asked, what had brought the country 
in^o its present state ? That was not the ques- 
tion immediately before their lordships. What- 
ever had produced the distress of the country, 


ed as perfectly secure in its loyalty and tran- 
quillity without the suspension of the Constitu- 
tion. The laws were there considered as 
sufficiently strong, without any addition of 
arbitrary power to invigorate the arm of Go- 


there was* no reason for adding to that distress ! vernment. It was necessary in England, it 
the additional evil of the suspension of the Ha- ! would appear, to protect the peace and safety 
beas Corpus Act. Had he been present when ! of the country, by suspending its most valuable 
the former bill was introduced he should have j rights ; but Ireland did not require this extraor- 
opposed it. Since that bill had passed, how- dinary measure. He did not feel very grateful 
ever. Ministers had been in possession of the for the favour, however, when he considered the 
liberties of the country. If there had been any ’ nature of the law, (meaning the Insurrection 
plot in existence, they had had full time to de- 1 Act), which supplied the place of the present bill 
tect and punish it; but what had they done ? in that country. He could not forget that men 
They selected for trial the strongest case they might not only be imprisoned without the corn- 
had to bring forward. On the result of that mon formalities of justice, but transported with- 
caae their character depended. The verdict was out a trial by jury. 

to decide on their motives, their wisdom, their j The Earl of Limerick rose to reply to some 
discretion. What was the result ? After a pa- ; allusions which had been made by the noble earl 


tient investigation of seven days, the question 
had been decided against them in the way most 
satisfactory to British feelings, by an impartial 
jury in a court of justice. So complete was the 
defeat, that three others around whose necks 
they had endeavoured to bind halters, were dis- 
charged without any attempt to adduce evidence 
against them. They had instituted this trial to 


who spoke last to the character of a person (Mr. 
Reynolds) who ought not to have been so treated. 
It appeared to him surprising that any member 
of Parliament should step forward to make such 
accusations without knowing the case. lie 
would say, without the fear of contradiction, 
that in *s time of great danger and alarm, the in- 
dividual in question had rendered important ser- 


support the report of one Committee, and now vices to iiis country, and that he had not been 
they had laid before their lordships the re- rewarded above his merits. This individual had 
port of another, which he might call a Com- originally a considerable fortune, and was con- 
mittee of themselves: that Committee had, how- nected with respectable society; but having 
ever, no opportunity of investigating the evi- j wasted his property, and left his former friends, 
dence laid before them, so that their lordships he had fallen into the company of conspirators 
must be just as good judges of the facts as they and traitors. Being a man of family, and car- 
were. Upon the report of the Committee, or \ rying along with him some of the influence of 
rather of Ministers, it was impossible for any his former situation in life, he was received with 


man to doubt that, instead of convicting the 
people of England, that document would of 
itself acquit them. (Here the nohle earl read 
nearly the whole of the Report* and argued that 
there was nothing stated in it which could wan- j 
rant their lordships in passing the bill now be- 1 
fore them. He then adverted to the peace that 
had been made after so glorious a contest, and 
lamented that its consequences should not only 
be the destruction of the liberties of Europe, 
but a loss of our own : instead of consulting the 
freedom of those nations who had fought in al- 
liance with us, or which we pretended to have 


open arms and admitted to high confidence ; 
but he soon found that his new associates were in- 
tent on dangerous projects, and had formed de- 
signs to involve his country in anarchy, mas- 
sacre, and blood ; that they intended to over- 
turn the laws and Government, and to effect a 
separation of the two kingdoms. He, therefore, 
reflected on the atrocity of these plans, and de- 
termined to retrace his steps. The first time 
he shewed his intention to repent was after 
he had dined with some of his companions ; 
on his way home he stated to a friend the 
desperate achievements that were in contem- 
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plation. He told him that heknew the per- tionofthe country were to throw obstacles in the 
sons engaged in them, and would discove^ way of those who offered information that might 
their transactions, provided certain individuals affect its tranquillity, they would neglect their 
were saved from punishment 5 and this man laid duty, and irreparable mischief .might ensue, 
open the whole plan to Government without fee lie was surprised, therefore, to hear the ch*rac-. 
or reward, or the prospect of fee or reward, ter of this individual, for whom it seeifted no 
upon the simple stipulation of safety for some opportunity of repentance was to be allowed* 
ot his friends. The bloody conspiracy which confounded with that of Castle.— The noble mar- 
lie disclosed, was thus prevented by his means, quis concluded by supporting the bill, which Jhe 
and yet he was now called a spy and an in- considered a measure of precaution, rather than * 
former, and held up to infamy. This, however, of asperity. 

was not the only conspiracy he had detected, or The Earl of Donoughmore explained. When 
the only service he had rendered to hia country, he spoke of testimony, he did not allude to' Mr. 
The noble person who was then Secretary for Reynolds ; but he objected, and would still ob* > 
Ireland thought so highly of his services, that ject, to the propriety of his being returned as a 
he appointed him Inspector of Packets at Lis- juryman to sit on persons accused of treason, 
bon, where he was serviceable to Government, whatever reward his services might otherwise. - 
What was now his ciime ? Was it that, being deserve. 

once wrong, he had amended and made every Lord Sidmouth said, that as several allusions, 
reparation in his power: or was it that he had had been made to Castle and Oliver, describing 
been returned on the grand jury who found a them both as witnesses against persons accused* 
hill against the prisoners for High Treason ? and agents of Government in detecting conspira* 
But he was not only accused of having sat cies, he thought himself called upon to state, that 
as a juryman, but of being appointed to re- the former never was employed by Government 
present the King at a foreign court. He did as a spy. He merely came forward as a witness 
not know what foreign court his noble friend five weeks after the second of December, when 
alluded to, but he dared to say that the House all the transactions and plots to which his testi- 
would be surprised at the place where it was to mony referred had passed and were under investi- 
be found, namely, in the island of Iceland, gation. With respect to Oliver, he certainly was 
(Hear, and a laugh.) The noble lord concluded employed by Government to gain information 
by saying, that he should support the motion that was important, and to prevent dangers 
before the House. which were imminent and alarming. In describ- 

Thc Earl of Essex spoke in severe terms ing the character and transactions of that per* 
against spies and informers, and mentioned par- son, the noble earl had depended upon reports 
ticularly Castle and Oliver. That last horrible in the newspapers, which he had every reason 
monster had endeavoured not only to seduce to believe were exaggerated and unfounded in 
men into treasonable practices for the purpose many material points. He did not wish on the 
of gaining the reward attached to the discovery present occasion to enter into an examination of 
of plots of his own making, but had exerted his them 5 but he begged the noble lords 0131 the 
influence to induce a wife to prevail upon her hus- other side to suspend their judgments for a 
hand to attend a meeting that he might be kid- short time, with regard to the transactions 
napped. The present bill appeared to him un- alluded to, till more accurate and complete 
called for in the present state of the country, information reached them from other quai - 
How different was that state now from 1794, ters. In their present deficiency of knowledge, 
when men of great talents and influence were their comments might be unjust, and their opi- 
uccuscd of conspiring against the Government ? nions erroneous. 

I Ie was astonished to hear the noble earl attempt The Earl of Essex observed, that he had heard 
to screen such persons as Castle and Oliver from the testimony of Castle, but depended on report 
die infamy they deserved. for the character of Oliver. 

The Earl of Limerick explained. . He said, he Lord St. John said, that whether Oliver was 
had not alluded to those persons. a spy or informer of Government, whether he 

The Marquis Camden felt it his duty to state was authorized or not authorized to behave as 
what he knew of an individual against whom he had done, did not appear to him to be deci* 
charges had been brought here, ana in another sive of the question, of whether our liberties 
place. That person had rendered important should be suspended or the Constitution left un- 
services to Government : he had declared to a touched. Although no arguments could he 
friend that a plot was going on, but had de- added to those which were adduced on a former 
dined himself to come forward till compelled : occasion against this bill,and which still remained , 
he then disclosed the whole conspiracy when unanswered, he could not consent to give a silent 
brought to the Castle of Dublin, and gave im- vote against it ; and would still conteod, that it , 
portant information in his own name, which was : was a measure as inadequate to the object in 
confirmed in every particular : his evidence to] view as it was dangerous to public liberty. It 
the same facts was given in a court of justice, ! might have been supposed that the issue of the 
and remained uncontradictcd. He thought it ’ate trial would have decided the House, as it 
but justice to say thus much ; and he would ] had decided the country against it. It was, 
add, that ifpersons intrusted with the administra- indeed, a most extraordinary trial. The pub- 
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ffc - had testified at one* a feeling of shame, 

6f horror, and of triumph at it, which ought 
to have extended to Ministers, and made 
them retrace their steps. They had shewn 
shame that such a trial should have taken place, 
honor at the villany of the evidence on which 
the prosecution relied, and triumph that a Bri- 
tish jury had so independently performed their 
duty ; that our jurisprudence was still the boast 
of our country, ana that our institutions were 
adequate lor the protection of the subject, and 
the defeat of power. After such an acquittal, 
he should have expected that the noble Secre- 
tary would have come down clothed in sack- 
doth and ashes, humbling himself for his past 
errors, and abandoning his projected measures. 

{Heart hear.) Instead of this, he persevered 
and demanded the power of dispensing with the 
rights and liberties of the nation, on the faith of 
a plot which had been exploded. (The noble 
lord proceeded lo refer to the different periods, 
during the last century, at which this measure 
had been adopted, and to point out the striking 
dissimilarity between the political circumstances 
of the country at those times and the present.) 

He begged their lordships to remember, that it 
. was not a plot or a conspiracy which established 
. the present family on the throne. Had it been 
proposed to suspend the Habeas Corpus Act at 
those moments of public agitation which follow- 
ed their accession, namely, the South Sea bubble, 
the introduction of the excise, the disturbances 
in Ireland, as well as in Scotland, the proposal 
would not have been listened to. For the last 
few years, however, the Government had pur- 
sued measures which fixed a heavy responsibility 
on the noble lord at the head of the Home De- 
mi tment. If the country was in distress, it was 
bis duty to suggest means of alleviating it. Were 
he {Lord St. John) to advise those meanB, he 
dundd recommend a mild and conciliatory po- any length of time? {hear, hear.) He really never 
Jicy, and an impartial system of administering had heard so weak an argument. How far 
the laws. If a case could be made out of the could n suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act 
possibtlity that the machinery of this bill might be called a suspension of the Constitution ? He 
.income properly applicable in the present cir- had heard it said in conversation, among a ccr- 
cumstances of society, he would, however re- tain clas^ of persons, that if the bill passed, 
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state of things that efer had subsisted in any 
country* He was willing to try the .question by 
the result, and would asx what injurious const* 
quences had followed the late suspension, and 
whether it had not evidently checked, although 
it had not suppressed, the prevailing tendency 
to riot and disorder ? {Heart hear.) The Re* 
poit upon their lordships 9 table, of which one 
noble lord had spoken as if he thought it should 
have been the reverse of what it waB, in his 
opinion reflected the highest honour on the 
Committee, who, whilst they saw the necessity 
of continuing the measure, animadverted on the 
employment of persons in detecting the machi- 
nations of the disaffected, because some of those 
persons had acted improperly. But that people 
of this description must be employed by every 
Government was obvious ; nor was it a fair re- 
presentation of the case to argue as if the whole of 
the evidence came from them, and related to facts 
which were exclusively within their knowledge. 
He could not refrain from expressing his as- 
tonishment at hearing this bill described as a 
total Suspension of the Constitution, and as 
placing all our liberties at the mercy of the Go- 
vernment. The suspension of this particular 
right, which he admitted was a main pillar of 
the Constitution, against the surrender of which, 
he trusted, he should be found to contend man- 
fully —was now proposed but for a short time. 

It had been argued, that the calling of Parlia- 
ment together depended merely upon tire will 
of Ministers, and that therefore the duration of 
the law would be as long as they thought 
proper! Good God! couja such an argument 
be seriously urged ? It might depend upon the 
will of Ministers whether Parliament should be 
called a week or two sooner or later, but be- 
yond that, what power had they ? ( Heart hear.) 
Could Ministers do without the Parliament for 


iuctaady, give his assent to the measure. But 
till then, he must, upon the grounds he had 
mated, and from his attachment to a Constitu- 
tion whicn he should be disposed to panegyrize, 
Bad he not seen panegyric so often employed as 
*A pretext for violating it, give his decided nega- 
v t we to the question. 

/• • • Lw<LSozners observed, that although not ac- 
customed often to address their lordships, he 
tv&srinclmed to state his impressions on this oc- 
tension; for, he could not agree* with some noble 
.lords, for whose talents he entertained the high- 
est respect, that because a plot was absurd, it 
: -Ought therefore to he pegketed. Contemptible 
ay the danger mighty appear, it had actually 
? broken out. into insurret i©n | - and -had it not 
• been for the. measure* of -Qosemment, that in. 
,-aurrectics might have jMQgeeded to open rebel- 
have put to Jtacard foe most happy 


there would be an end of the Constitution, and 
the liberties of every man in the, kingdom would 
be at the mercy of Ministers. \Vas that the 
fact? ( Heart heart from the Opposition Benches .) 
He would ask again was it the fact? {Renewed 
cries of hear , hear.) He understood the cheer- 
ing of the noble lords, but lie would still affirm 
it was not the fact. If it could be. supposed 
that the noble viscount, or any noble lord, from 
motives -of private animosity, would seize an 
individual and put him in prison for Treason 
against the State, there, he admitted, he must 
lie, under the power conferred by that Act. 
{Hear f heart heart from the Opposition^ But, at 
the same time/ could such a thing be imagined ? 
If the present bill were an absolute repeal of foe 
law of Habeas Corpus, instead of a temporary 
suspension, there might possibly be some temp- 
tatiop to induce a Minister so to act. But was 
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it likely to happen, while the pbwer about to be ] 
granted would be exercised under the respon- 
sibility that now attached to Ministers ? He 
firmly believed that this bill would not be the 
means, of depriving any man of his liberty, to 
whom liberty ought to be preserved, or could 
be preserved, without prejudice to the general 
liberty of all. The noble lord who preceded 
him, and Some others, on the present and for- 
mer occasions, had talked about conciliating the 
peOpte. Conciliation, as far as it was just and 
proper, he should be ready to adopt. But he 
would not humour the people by granting what- 
ever they might be inclined to ask. It would 
be most absurd to do so. Let every thing be 
done that could be done, and let the people see, 
that so much had been done ; but go no Further. 
Flattery was mischievous to every man. Who 
among themselves could lay his hand npon his 
heart, and say that he could withstand flattery? 
He believed no one ; and if they, with the advan- 
tages of education, and the power of reflection 
derived frbm education, could not do so, what 
was to be expected from the people who pos- 
sessed none of those advantages? Humour 
them, (said the noble lord ) and you will destroy 
them. Expectations will oe raised which never 
can be satisfied. From one step they will be 
led on to another, till they accomplish the final 
destruction of the State. At present we had a 
good Constitution, and enjoyed under it a de- 
gree of happiness that existed in no other coun- 
try in the world, and he did not think it could 
be destroyed by suspending the Habeas Corpus 
Act for a few months. He should, therefore, 
vote for the third reading of the bill. (Hear, 
hear .) 

The Marquis VTel 'Utley began by observing, 
that he had not the vanity to think that he 
could by any flattery perplex the understand- 
ing? or change the opinion of the noble lord 
who had last spoken ; although, from an early 
acquaintance with him, which perhaps the noble 
lord had now forgotten, he entertained a sin- 
cere respect for his talents, his knowledge, and 
his integrity. But he would not describe the 
people of England as the noble lord had de- 
scribed them ; nor would he believe that it was 
in the power of any man, however excellent his 
character or great his talents, to flatter them 
either into an abandonment of their rights, or 
a belief that that was a right which was not so 
substantially. The noble lord had evidently 
referred to something which had been said on 
the subject of Parliamentary Reform ; but he 
(Marquis W.) had been always adverse to any 
change in the constitution of ate other House of 
Parliament. From ’die first period of his raising 
his voice in public, he had resisted every at- 
tempt Of' that nature, and he should not f§#w 
have alluded to the subject had it not been with 
a view 6f repelling the attack of the tmbfe Torch 
On the first dty Of the present Session (See 
pare ws) he had described the new pri n cip le s of 
Rmrm, and the doctrine of Vmtml Suffiagft 
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as a gross delusion, which some had endeavour* 
ed unsuccessfully to practise upon a people far 
whose understandings he had too high a reaped 
to suppose them capable of yielding to it; When* 
ever such principles should gain an ascendancy* 
revolution would not be merely commenced, ft 
would be completed, and an end be put to aft 
the subsisting forms of our mixed Government* 
monarchical, aristocratic*!, and popular. He 
repelled, therefore, aS well for the nbbifr lords 
behind’ him as for himself, the insinuation that 
they had humemred the people with such mo- 
tions, or had deluded diem with these idle 
theories. (Hear, hear.) But he had been m some 
degree diverted by these remarks from dm 
more calm consideration of the Subject before 
their lordships which was so 'Eminently due to 
its importance. Important indeed it must apt 
pear to his mind, when he considered it to*in- 
volve not only questions of law and justice,. of 
liberty, and every description of policy, Wtit 
be in itself a question of public honour, 
above the region of party, to ofte where no pa* 
sion and no prejudice should intrude. • it was 
in tlie present stage of this awful quest iofrtfiaft 
he desired to state his sentiments respecting it. 
The previous discussions upon it hud bee& abiy 
conducted on both sides; and, indeed, 'by one 
noble lord, (Grey) who sat near him, hadfeefo 
conducted with transcendent ability. Many 
new lights had been furnished, muCh^addkiodal 
information produced, the boundaries, the na- 
ture, and character ascertained, of that danger of 
which there was before no definition, and which 
was therefore dreadful from its obscurity* The 
House now came to the discussion of this. ques- 
tion, with some distinct information as to the 
precise nature and character of the dangers, acid 
it had also, to a certain extern, a dearxfcw6f 
the operation of the Suspension Bill ttpon-that 
danger. Those who now met the noble leads 
opposite in the contest upon this measure* need- 
ed ho longer to rely upon loose statcmenuer 
vague conjecture ; they were abte to bwagfret 
against fact, and to grapple hand to handmpon 
its principle and etfedts, The noble ionbitfio 
last spoke wds willing to concede, becstostflle 
saw no prospect of abuse; but he (Itaqfon 
Wellesley') viewed the question m a firdsfiemt 
light. In discussing this great subject, he should 
first consider the real nature or character of dm 
danger, or mischief as it was sometimes ea8id, 
and whether it might or might not beprevdoted 
or corrected by the existing km, indodaa g 
among them the recent act regarding sriisf 
ous assemblies. Secondly, he should inqofrr 
whether that danger, and that peculiar cymtn 
of mischief, could be met by any thing so trail 
as the existing laws. .Thirdly, whether, 
as appeared with regard to the operation tor thus 
extraordinary measure, it was not dear that It 
hadpraeiealiy pggimfrtcd the danger irndsdl^ 
chief h was attended to edrrem* wHatfe 
whfeh indeed was the mm, point ofa^mi 
that on which he should most dilate, whether 
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this suspension of the Habeas Corpus must not tainly dangerous, and required the visitation of 
inevitably produce the dangerous and mis- punishment ; but what he contended was, that 
chievous effects it was intended to correct. Not* without this bill they were all within the grasp 


first point— the nature and character of the dan- had been checked and repelled by the ordinary 
ger— he felt himself* called upon to correct law ; where the offence had been moderately 
some misrepresentations of the arguments of j interpreted and regularly prosecuted, the par- 
his noble friends. It had been stated, that ties had indeed suffered the sentence of the law. 
they had argued against the Suspension Bill, Upon this part of the argument it was necessary 
because the situation of the country was not that he should guard nimself from misappre- 
now exactly the same as in 1745, or at any hension. Far was it from his intention to state, 
other period when this expedient had been that because the persons engaged in these of- 
adoptea. In fact, the turn of their argument fences were of mean birth, and generally of low 
had been directly the reverse: they insisted education; because their means were corn- 
only that a case should be shewn requiring the pletely inefficient for the end, they were not 
infringement of the Constitution : to which only criminal, and ought not to be watched by Go- 
a sort of general answer has been made, “ Will vemment with a vigilant and a jealous eye : and 
you say that, whenever the Habeas Corpus Act even be made to feel the consequences of their 

= - n *. • i . i Mi : -r* . i • 


is suspended, the Constitution is destroyed?” crime. But here were no circumstances to ex- 
No noble lord who had resisted die bill nad so cite alarm : no foreign enemy to encourage : no 
said ; but they had followed up their demand secret intriguers to foment : no persons of rank, 
for reasons in favour of the measure, by shewing education, or talents, to lead and to direct, 
that none of those existing at previous times ap- Then arose the question, did these conspiracies 
plied to the present circumstances of the coun- derive support from any circumstance ? Were 
*try. They had maintained that the known pie- they aided and abetted by any great mass of 
cedents had no bearing upon the question — no the population, or was the plot so constructed 
reference to the existing state of things ; and and combined as to make what would otherwise 
they insisted, therefore, that some other ground be ridiculous and contemptible, serious and fbr- 
should be laid for conferring these extraordinary midablc ? Assuredly not. Had any thing more 
. Entering a little farther into the point 
of the real nature and character of the danger, it ties than the scheme recently disclosed? He 
was admitted on all hands that the principles protested that, had he not seen the testimony 
applying to cases of internal rebellion, fos- upon oath, he could never even have imagined 
terea by external enemies, had no reference that such a project could have entered into the 
to this case : it was not even shewn that head of the most frantic bacchanalian. (Hear, 


any domestic conspiracy had been levelled at hear.) Let us see (continued the noble marquis) 
the regal power of die King, or at what the law how it was compounded and conducted. The 
construed into an attack upon it, or into a pur- plan was to seize on the metropolis at all its 
pose of dethroning him. What adverse foreign great points; to storm the Tower, to take the 
power now fomented discontent ? or where Bank, to burn the barracks, to conquer the mili- 
could Ministers point out general or even parti- tary, to overthrow the old and to establish a 
cular combinations to overthrow the Govern- new Government: and how was all tliis to be 


ment and destroy the authority of the Sovereign i 
Stripped of all those circumstances, the case was 
different from any other known in our history. 
The noble lord opposite had even gone a great 
deal farther; for he had admitted that, from 
the conspiracy recendy so much the subject of 
conversation, he had not apprehended any im- 
mediate danger to the Constitution : but he, and 
those who supported him, added, that such 
practices ought not to be allowed to pass with- 
out check or punishment: for if they were al- 
lowed, they might lead to others of a more 
serious and fearful description. If, therefore, 
it were urged to-night that the Constitution had 
been endangered by that conspiracy, it would 
be said for the first time, and it would be in 
direct opposition to what had hitherto appeared 
and been allowed on all sides of the question. 
He did not mean to deny, on the contrary it 
was a part of his argument, that these practices 
were all contrary to law ; they were all cer- 


accomplithed ? The exchequer of these rebels, 
or, to speak more accurately, their military 
che9t, contained :il /.; their arsenal was filled 
with six p'stols and one old gun : their maga- 
zine consisted of about half a dozen bullets in a 
blue stocking, with a stock of powder in pro- 
portion, and that not put into the waggon by a 
conspirator, but by an infoj-mer ; and, as the 
design was to employ combustibles, cure was 
taken that they shoula only have a deadly ope- 
ration by stench. The soldiers in the barracks 
were not to be burnt or blown up, but to be 
stifled. ( Continued laughter .) They were to 
make themselves masters of the Bank m a singu- 
lar manner ; by the abuse of an instrument that 
ought to be applied to better purposes, wine 
bottles, which they were to plunder from the 
hospitable citizens : and having employed these 
bottles in the attack, they were to employ them 
again in the defence of the Bank. (Laughter.) 
.For the assault upon the Tower a notable ex-' 
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pedient was hit upon, quite of a piece with &U 
the rest, and certainly not very flattering to the 
female part of the population 5 for the forlorn 
hope was to consist of a number of white-robed 
virgins ; but they unluckily found that the me- 
tropolis would not furnish them with a number 
adequate to the enterprise. They succeeded, 
however, in producing a dreadful riot, and, as 
white-robed virgins were not very plentiful, they 
supplied their places with a few drunken old 
women, who, issuing from the tippling-houses 
of the Minories, discharged V&llies upon the 
military, which I will rather leave to your lord- 
ships' imagination than attempt to describe. 
(Hear, and laughter .) Such being the plan, 
I will not fatigue the House by detailing the 
absurdities of the execution ; the conclusion, 
however, was, that one grand division of the 
army of the rebels was routed by a single 
trooper, and the remainder received a total de- 
feat, with the loss of baggage, artillery, ammu- 
nition, and stores, by the valour of a single al- 
derman. ( Continued cheers.) Do 1 exaggerate ? 
Why, I say that this was more ludicrous than 
any project ever invented as a burlesque and a 
satire upon the most absurd of mankind. I 
confess, the examinations of the witnesses to 
substantiate it were to me a source of the highest 
amusement: the plan, execution, and defeat, 
are parallel only to each other, all equally 
laughable; the civil, much Jess the military 
power, had nothing to do with this signal dis- 
comfiture ; it was not only sedente et cunctante , 
but dormiente consul?. {Hear, hear.) Even the 
ordinary vigour of the jaw was not required for 
its suppression. — His lordship then went on to 
inquire how far a vigour beyond the law, as it 
had been termed, was necessary for the punish- 
ment of the offenders in these disturbances : but 
proceeding a step farther, to other persons 
charged with conspiracies in other places, he 
begged to know what there was in the existing 
law to prevent Ministers from effecting all they 
wished ? Could they not arrest and confine, and 
thus avert the apprehended mischief ; and when 
the conspirators were brought to trial, had not 
the old enactments been found competent to all 
the purposes of justice ? Although the individuals 
engaged in the latedisorders in the metropolis had 
beenacquitted,did not their arrest, imprisonment, 
and trial, with the publication of the evidence 
in the form in which it had been given to the 
world, afford a lesson to the people of England 
of moderation and loyalty, more instructive than 
all the inflictions the wisest Ministers might be 
empowered by act of Parliament to impose? 
By “}e late proceeding the people of England 
would first observe the glorious triumph of 
Bntish justice, as well as the manly fortitude 
with whidi the prisoners bore up against pre- 
judice and calumny 5 but, above all, they would 
learn that which would make the deepest im- 
pression, namely, the dreadful arts by which 
these unfortunate men were led on to their last 
•xcesses. Seditiously inclined they certainly 
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! had been, in the first instance, if no higher crime 
1 could be imputed 5 and the lower classes, by the 
j perusal of the evidence, Vould be taught the 
| danger of taking counsel against the peace' and 
: safety of their fellow-citizens, and against the 
legal and constitutional authorities of the realm* 

| It would instruct them to beware f how they 
1 allowed men with dubious professions to ap- 
; proach them, and to instil into their ears toe 
* poison of sedition or rebellion ; it would teach 
j them the truth of the maxim of a great orator, 
just a causa nmquarn esse potest contra patriam 
| anna capere. With these important truths ifn- 
j pressed upon the hearts of the people, it might 
indeed be said, that public order and happiness 
would be established on a rock which the efforts 
of a world could never shake, and which the petty 
fortifications that Ministers were now erecting 
could neither strengthen nordefend. — Thesecon- 
siderations now brought his lordship to another 
j part of the subject, how far these great Mid unne- 
; cessary powers actually instigated to crime, and 
1 aggravated the evil they were designed to re- 
1 medy. The Report of the Secret Committee ad- 
mitted this fact ; for it was there said, that in 
| some instances the operations of persons who 
gave information tended to encourageproceedings 
which they were appointed to detect. With re- 
, gard to the Seditious Meetings Bill, he did not 
deny that it was a proper and a useful measure : it 
had produced a salutary effect; but exactly the 
contrary was the fact with regard to the Suspen- 
sion Bill : it had not only augmented the evil, but, 

| as he was prepared to prove, that augmentation 
j had been a necessary consequence. The noble 
! lord opposite had denied any connection with the 
informer Castle ; but nobody had charged it : 
all that was asserted was, that the manner in 
which he had conducted himself shewed, de- 
monstratively, that his object from the begin- 
ning, was to be a spy and a betrayer. .The 
remark would more strongly apply to Oliver, 
who, being an accredited agent of Government, 
actually suggested one of the most violent out- 
rages tnat had occurred in the course of the dis- 
turbances. With regard to the general question 
regarding the employment of informers, no per- 
son had contended that their evidence as ac- 
complices might not be sometimes necessary; 
it might become a positive duty on the part of 
Ministers to receive it ; but at best it was an 
odious duty, and such testimony ought always 
to be received with caution : it was a bad foun- 
| dation for a proceeding in a court of justice ; 
but as a reason for a legislative enactment, there 
was no epithet of absurdity that it did not de- 
serve. One noble lord had asked, did not the 
free States of antiquity resort to informers ? but, 
upon reconsideration, be must be aware that the 
question was at least put rather carelessly ; since 
every person acquainted with history would 
admit, that if there was one point more than 
another in which the institutions of those States 
merited the terms odious and detestable, it was 
m the administration of criminal justice, and 
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above all, in State trials. Thedeath of Socrates British jurisprudence, instead of being abwmti- 
«as surely not to be recommended to this ful and perfect system, would become alum na 
country as a precedent of justice and impar< licintix , comes sciitionum, effrcnati papist's inccta- 
tisdity, or of the punty of the Courts of Athens, mention, qua in bene constitutes cinntatibus non 
The argument of the nohle lords who opposed oritur . Would not this state of things be one 
the measure was not against the use of informers, of the sti ongestjncentives to discontent ? When 
but against the abuse of them ; for whether in a man was arrested, imprisoned, and denied the 
ethics their encouragement could or could not possibility of clearing his character, and libera- 
be justified, it was quite clear that they had ting his person by the verdict of a jury, afbd 
always been the most odious instruments of the when all his countrymen saw that such might be 
most odious tyrannies. When once their em- their fate at no distant period, was it not giving 
ploy men t became so rife as at the present mo- to the people areal motive for discontent, and au 
ment, it was to be viewed with the utmost excuse for disorder ? The only advantage which 
jealousy; and, as it had been sometimes said Ministers gained was, that they need not bring 
that the people ruled their rulers, it might not their prisoners to trial ; but in what way could 
long hence be asserted that informers governed this be beneficial ? Did it not, on the contrary, 
the Government. (Hear, hear .) The great create arc unnatural ardour in the public mind, 
argument for the suspension was, that it was a which engendered the reptiles whose purpose 
measure of preventive justice ; but how could it was to ensnare the innocent and inflame the 
deserve that character, when, by its authority, guilty ? Upon every ground on which he could 
persons were dispatched through the country, consider the subject, he felt himself bound U 
not to clyick, but to promote— not to control, oppose the bill. His objections were founded, 
but to instigate and infirimc,— *not to diminish the not only on the great questions of political 
growth of crime, but to cultivate and chi rish it ; liberty, of the freedom of individuals, and the 
to bring it to its utmost height and perfection, preservation of the Constitution, but he added 
and to 'afford - Ministers an abundant crop ol to those objections his considerations of the peace 
justice and punishment ? ( Continued cheers,) ( and the honour of the country, of the conscience 
Such a state of things would alter the whole | of Parliament, and of the safety, security, and 
course of our judicial proceedings. What had 1 prosperity of the realm. (Hear, hear , hear.) 
been the grandobject for which the people of { , The Earl of Harrowty said, he felt it difficult to 
England Had willingly shed their blood, and j give a silent vote on this question after what had 
lavished their treasure ? Was it not for the pre- j fallen from some noble lords opposite. Th 
serration of that Constitution, the love of which noble marquis had made a speech of consider- 
had been implanted in their infancy, and had able wit and much eloquence; and he enjoyed 
augmented with their reason ; and what had the pleasantry of it : but the whole case did 
hitherto been looked upon as the most beautiful, not rest on what had passed in London ; it de- 
the most illustrious, and the most splendid jewel pended on a view of the general state of thi* 
in that Constitution ? Was it not the pure admi- country. An instructive historical detail had 
lustration of justice ; that justice which the been given of the suspension of the Habeas 
Sovereign himself was sworn to administer in Corpus Act, but it was not applicable to tin 
mercy t It was not merely an attribute of his present occasion. Were this the first proposal 
office, or an inclination of his temper ; it did not for the suspension, the argtuifcnt might be dit- 
merely flow with his blood from the heroes of fere nt ; but now the measure rested on prece- 
whose stock he was descended, but it was a part dents, and was not to be condemned - on com- 
of the oath which he took at his coronation; and parisons and similitudes. There were cases in 
he was bound, therefore, by a sacred and solemn which danger was less to be feared from des- 
obligatioD to take care, not only that no iajus- potisai than from anarchy* The plain statr- 
tice was done, but jhat mercy was mixed even ment was this— that there was a conspiracy of 
with the severity of the law. But if men were those without property against those who pos- 
allowed to goad on the innocent to guilt, what sessed it. (Hear.) The conspirators might not 
became of that heavenly attribute ? Would not be likely to obtain success, yet might commit 
the administration of the law be then a thousand dreadful evils, against which their want of edu- 
cates worse than the exertion of its utmost se- cation was no security. Tlie successful revolts 
verity? No language could fitly describe such, of such people, in. ancient Greece, must be 
unprincipled ana disgusting wretches, to whose 1 familiar to the minds of their Lordships ; and 
hands, if the presept systeifi were pursued, the ' it was notorious to all, that tlie taking of the 
lives and liberties of all the subjects of this Bastile, in France, was entirely accomplished 
country wo ttldfre consigned. Surely it was by persons of that description, lit our own 
one at the fpttPft objectkms^hat could be country, we migfrt look at the effects of the 
urged agauuft me measure, if its effects were rebellion of Wat Tyler and Jack Cade. A 
to produce ! horde of unprincipled informers, shoemaker (alluding to Thomas Preston, see 
whp were interested in raismg she crime the note, page 1 ssoj might not be likely to form 
to the law, instead of adapting the law to the an Oliver Cromwell ; but none could doubt the 
OSrime. JNb greater calamity than such a state existence of an extensive conspiracy. He might 
m thtsjp could be contemplated ; for then also allude to the case of Despard, and he 
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wpuM ask, was there, or could there be .3 plan wprsOthaii they were? Wt l^d not shed oar 
•jnpre ator^l %J tfeone he had formed, moi and expended oiir ,ti^^T^3atne<y 
happijy, he was hafjBed. It wad useless, men, either at home of abroad. » f So, $m m 

to qrgup that np danger could arise from con* sowthe seeds of discoqtcpjt. Thelotepf of tie 
spiracles that were formed by $e lowest classes present measure" was to preserved^ fiberpep 
in society. The danger now v^sin a combina- and our blessings, and to prevent treason mid 
tip 0 for insurrection, yhiftipuakt not produce rebellion from blighting the rising and opening 
total destruction ; for he believed the good sense buds of our renewed prosperity, 
apd loyalty of the great body of the people Lord Holland said, he would not detain 
W9ulo prevent that: but the hands of Govern- their lordships long at that late hour. $ip 
ment required to jbe strengthened : they could thought the noble earl was, at £rst, stating the 
not venture to let sedition rise into rebellion, question fairly, so that no difference might arise 
With regard to the insurrection near Leeds, he on that subject, and that the debate might op 
denied that it had been produced by Oliver : short : but he seemed afterwards to depart from 
the fact was, Government knew every thing that — and to mistake the arguments which bad 
connected with it, before Oliver was on the been used. He [Lord Holland] did not wish to 
snot. He could not concur in the ,reproaches meddle then with the last of the noble earl's 
thrown upon spies, for he w£s dedaedly of topics — the merits of the Ministers respecting 
option that they were more or less necessary the state of the country since the peace; nor 
in every free country (hear, hear , from the the effects of the battle of Waterloo ; neither 
Treasury Benches). He trusted he should no did he wish to say any thing about the buds of 
more hear it said, that this person was employed prosperity now sprouting up from that glorious 
by Government to excite disaffection in the victory. But it was a strange description of 
country, though at the same time he was ready the consequences of that great battle, to rest 
to admit, that in the difficult situation in whicn upon the measures of Ministers to keep down 
persons who acted as spies N were placed, they insurrection, and of their disinclination to adopt 
might occasionally use language unguardedly, schemes of improvement, and so forth.* Though 
which tended to excite to seditious practices, he had always felt an interest in the liberties of 
Perhaps this might* have been the case with the other countnes, he should not then take up the 
person allied to: but he would never admit gauntlet which the noble earl .had thrown down, 
that that individual had begun the plot, as it He was quite prepared on that point ; but on a 
was formed before he left London. It had been question so deeply affecting the liberties of Bng- 
said, that Ministers had done nothing for the lishmen, he had nothing to 4° with the Conti- 
pie; but, critically situated as tney had nent, or whether the Government of Buonaparte 
i, they deserved some credit. They had or that of Louis XVIII. was the best. The true 
not, in the circumstances of die country, agfeed questions were, what was the nature of the dan- 
to propose expedients of raw legislation to I ger here; and then, whether the remedy proposed 
check foreign importation, under the notion of was the proper one ? There was nothing scarcely 
encouraging home products, though the doors to be said, if a great extent of danger was 
of all the public offices had been besieged on proved. The noble* earl stated the evil as a 
that subject. They had attempted only what question between people of property and those 
was practicable. They had abstained from any of no property. A more unstatesmanlike and 
proposition respecting the Poor Laws ; and he dangerous declaration he had never heard. If 
did not know that they would propose any such were the case, would the noble earl say, 
measure on that point, as a sudden alteration that Ministers could shut up all the instigators 
might be dangerous. They had shewn that in orisons, under the act, and get rid of tfic 
they would go to the utmost extent, consistent multitude ? He should not examine the prece- 
witn the convenience and necessities of the dent of 1794 minutely. He was not old enough 
Government, in every practicable measure of re- in Parliament to have a personal knowledge of 
duction. They had endeavoured to procure work it. But he could easily remind the House that 
for the labourer, and to provide for such .as could we were then at war, and iF a conspiracy then 
not find employment,, resources which conspira- ! existed in the country, there were some plausible 
torswquldhavedestroyed. Distress hadbeen made \ grounds for the measure. Indeed there might 
an instrument of sedition, a pd the press every be sqme sense^ in that bill, because it declared 
day said that the Government was the cause of : that the conspirators at home acted in concert 
the distress— Government, who by their exer- ! and connexion with our enemy— France l The 
dope had so greatly contributed to die events of ; effects of that remedy might be obvious to those 
one day, by which a mighty hostile empire was ! who believed in the danger; bfcjyse, though 
overturned, and the liberties of Europe restored, the people conspiring might, however low pod 
What was meant by ^peaking of chains being ri- , mean, be supposed very numerous, yet.it must 
vetted m Europe ? Wasit a contrast between the ; be only a few of them who conducted their 
Bbeitie6gras^dbyBuonapaite,andthede8pottsm j affairs, and managed the correspondence ynm a 
of Louis XVIII? Constitutions bad beep formed, 1 foreign power. ET, therefore, by a Few appre- 
Which perhaps left too little strength to the ! tensions, the leading people were secured, > |he 
.Governments. How were the people of .Europe ; treasonable correspondence would be laid hold 

I sB 
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of, thb thread of the conspiracy vtould be cut, The noble earl at the head of the treasury had 

* about the Frgnch insurrection 
>ber, 1792, as if it had been 
sjid that Ministers drew tip no bill of indict- one in which the mere populace were alone 
rtefft against the whole nation— very well, concerned. *Now this was not the fact : for it 
There was indeed a caridid admission in the was notorious, that one of the highest persons 


Report of the general good disposition of the in France, the richest and the noblest, a prince 
people, as weO as that only a portion of the of the blood (he meant the Duke of Oneans> 
disturbed districts was tainted? But then* the was the active instigator of that mob. There 
bill of indictment was drawn up against a few, was another insurrection somewhat prior to that, 


pain from the noble lord on the cross-bench had adroitly passed it over. He was not fond 
{Lord Somers). He was convinced that that himself of referring to the French revolution, 
noble lord had too high a value for indepen- for really it required some circumspection in 


dpnce not to know and to feel that it was a very language, in order to avoid all those disagreeable 
great and grievous hardship to be exposed to imputations which were so readily applied to 
any kind of persecution. It made men less fit those who alluded to it. Indeed, unless a man. 


any kind ot persecution. It made men less fit those who alluded to it. Indeed, unless a man, 
to breathe in a free country {hear). The noble when he spoke of that event, began by calling 
lords opposite wished to put their trust in the it “ detestable, atrocious, abominable, 9 ’ he ran 
virtues of die noble viscount (Sidmouth): but the risk of being called a revolutionist, or a ja- 
no personal reasons could be sufficient to render cobin at least. (A laugh.) However, he would 
the liberties, not only of the unfortunate and refer to this insurrecuon of the 14th of July, 
deluded poor wretches imprisoned through the which, if he remembered right, was directed 
tainted breath of a vile infonner, but the liber- against the Bastile, by the indignation of the 

a* _n i r _ t i t i . _ • ° « . .. . v u » 0 j 1 


ties of all the people of the land, liable to vio populace : that event could not be prevented by 
latSon add suppression. The noble lord (West the suspension of the Habeas Corpus, by the 
moreland) had stated, that there ouglit to be jnc destruction of personal liberty: no, it was 
objection against the measure, unless it could brought about solely by the existence of arbi- 
be firilfy alleged that the motives of Ministers, in trary imprisonment, by the desire of abolishing 
proposing it, were corrupt.’ He (Lord H.) knew so great a grievance as the suspension of the 
nothing about the motives of Government, but. Habeas Coipus. (Hear, hear.) The noble lord 
constitutionally speaking, he had a right to im- on the cross-bench had expressed great alarm 
pule the blackest designs whenever the measures about the prevalence of such doctrines as those 
were injurious in their consequences. As to of Annual Parliaments and Universal Suffrage. 


what had been said about informers, he though. He (Lord H.) was not at all more favourably 
that his noble friends had been a good deal disposed to such visionary schemes than the 
misunderstood. They had never said that a noble lord himself: but he could never allow 
spy or an informer should in no case be made that the existence of such opinions was a reason 
usfe of ; but they had reprobated that system of for suspending the liberties of the whole nation. 
espionage which had now for the first time been Even ir such doctrines were universally popular, 
avowed as a regular instrument of administra- he should think it a bad mode of proceeding to 
turn. Nor was this the only new doctrine attempt to stifle the universal voice by repressive 
broached on the present occasion. He was old and tyrannical enactments : 
enough to remember more than one instance of _ - , . . , . . . . . . . 

SeXpeMicfi of the Habeas Corpus ; and he Mran « ulat ,nclusuB dolor ’ ^ ae eMMtuat ultus - , 
, perfectly recollected, that in all former instances And, for his own part, he would rather have to 
it had been solemnly stated, that it was never meet an open Insurrection, than to stand in con- 
inseoded to take up men who were not to be stant awe of the deep broodings of sullen di$- 
tried. He was well Jrtvare that this rule had, in content and suppressed resentment. (Loud cheer* 
numerous cases, been grossly violated, and that ing.) Rebellion was a great evil, but the great- 
bu* : very few of those who were apprehended est of all evils, in his mind, was a permanent 
bad actually been brought to trial. Still the despotism: and whatever tended to so baneful a 
Ministers put on a show, at least, of virtue : result, ought to be checked in its very inception. 
bo£ r era this hypocritical pretence was now This was the great ground of his opposition to 
donie UWay, and they were now arrived at the the present measure. It could not leave the 
boldi&si, that the net would be, m the fullest neoole as it found them : it must make them 


•east dftbtiradf on act conferring the power either resentful for the curtailment of their 
of a ria w y and Indefinite imprisonment. (Loud rights, or else utterly indifferent about their 
ifki hear.) The noble earl who spoke last dearest privileges. He should be sorry to hear 
hail raceti adffcstage of the candid- admission of any man hereafter saying, u Well, after all, this 
the ttobtemanftds, that danger perhaps existed : tuspension of the Habeas Corpus, about winch 
btothe feet w*s,as had been so ably argued by o touch fuss has been made, has done no great 
the noble marquis, that die danger was not one harm that 1 can see. I feel quite as comfortable 
which refuted such* remedy as that proposed, as before. 11 lie hoped that there was no noble 
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lord who would not be shocked that an English- 
man should ever be reduced to entertain such a 
feeling. He hoped that there was no noble Ibrd 
who aid not think that the vigilance and jealousy 
which the people of England exercised over 
every thing that regarded their liberties was 
their noblest characteristic, and one of the 
grandest excellences of a free constitution. 
{Hear 9 , hear.) The noble earl had said, that 
the indictment was not against the whole people 
of England. What then did he mean f Did 
he intend to assert that any partial blot in the 
Constitution was to be a reason for abolishing it 
altogether. (jftpr, hear.) Did noble lords be- 
lieve that a time ever existed when discontent 
was not to be found somewhere among the 
people ? when some persons, at least* did not 
loudly and bitterly complain of the inequality 
of fortune ? when, in fact, there were not some 
speculative persons who preferred a republic to 
a monarchy ? Why then should such circum- 
stances be alleged as sufficient to justify the sus- 
pension of that privilege which distinguished 
this country above every other in the world ? 
Was the Habeas Coipus to be considered a mere 
bauble; a pretty dress to wear on a fine Water- 
loo show-day ? (A laugh.) And was it on all 
other occasions to be locked up as a thing 
of no use or value ? ( Loud cries of hear.) It 
was because he loved and admired the Constitu- 
tion, that he opposed the present bill : the 
other party professed to admire it too, but he 
suspected his own admiration to be the most 
sincere and genuine, because he believed that 
the Constitution was suitable to turbulent as well 
as calm seasons, and might be relied on foi 
safety even in times of the greatest dangei. 
C Cheering.) He would not trouble their lord- 
ships any farther, than to protest that he re- 
garded tne present suspension with great dis- 
trust ; and that he, in his consciente, believed 
that there had been no instance since the Revo- 
lution when such a measure was less called for 
by circumstances, or was less likely to be bene- 
ficial in its results. (Hear, hear*) 

The Lord Chancellor said, he gave every credit 
to those who opposed the bill for their love of the 
Constitution, although he thought their opposi- 
tion altogether unfounded. He was not so ab- 
surd as to support the Suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus, because there were many individuals 
who wished for Annual Parliaments and Uni- 
versal Suffrage, and many others who preferred 
a Republic tx> a Monarchy. There were other 
and very different grounds for the measure. 
While he allowed to the noble baron who had 
just spoken, that the Constitution recognized the 
writ of Habeas Corpus (securing, and not creat- 
ing, to the subjects of the realm the right of 
prompt trial, for the offences with which they 
might be charged), as essential to the complete 
system of our liberties, it also recognized the 
principle, that we must be content now and then 
to* sacrifice the temporary enioyiheqt of its bene* 
fittj ia order to enjoy them tor a more durable 
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period. The circumstance of the frequent* su$? 
pension of the Act was a proof of the recogni- 
tion by Parliament of this; principle, Hi* 
reign of William III. it had been suspended, 
three times in one year, though for very sftpife 
periods. It had been suspended in the seram* 
year of King William 5 and again in 1713, Id - 
1721, in 1743, and repeatedly in die present: 
reign. And, if he had not made a false estimate 
of the present dangers of the country, they were, 
much greater than at any of the periods at '« 
which the suspension had hitherto taken 
place. — The true character of the measure wag* 
not that it inflicted an evil on the great body of 
the people, but that it was intended, for the sake , 
of me great body of the people, to secure their 
interests and happiness. In former reigns when, 
the Habeas Corpus was suspended, although 
great dangers existed, yet they were not such as 
to threaten the destruction of the throne, the 
altar, the nobility, and all die institutions of 
the State. But if those who were now endea- 
vouring to obtain their objects, not by reason- 
ing, but by physical force, were to succeed* all 
the sacred institutions, all the constituted author 
rities of the realm would be overturned* — Ad- 
verting to the observations which^ had been 
made on the late trials, and on spies, accom- 
plices and informers, he observed, that long be- 
fore he had heard the name of Castle, he had 
stated to his colleagues, that he considered the 
transactions which followed the meeting at Spa- 
fields to be, in point of law, high treasoq. With ? 
respect to spies, he allowed that they were liable 
to all the epithets which had been bestowed oi| - 
them. But he maintained that Government* ^ 
when they knew of the existence of a plot in 
the country, were bound to employ such per- 
sons for the purpose of detecting ana defeating 
it. It was quite a different thing to stimulate 
such an individual to go further. As to the 
person in Yorkshire, respecting whom so much 
nad been said, their lordships would do well to 
suspend their judgment until the proper rime 
should come for his noble friend to explain the ; 
circumstances of the case, and to rememher that 
the authority of a country newspaper on the 
subject was very bad authority indeed. The 
Suspension of the Habeas Corpus had enabled 
Government to deprive bodies of men in arms > 
of their leaders— persons of greater ability than 
some noble lords seemed to believe. Was this 
danger over ? If the existing law were suffici- 
ent to punish the offences of these persons, and 
to prevent the commission of farther crimes, 
then the Bill before their lordships ougbt not to 
pass. But if bodies of armed me#, $po in nura^ 
ber, continued to assemble, whom it was impos- * 
sible to prosecute in a mats, either for High Tregu - 
son or tor misdemeanour ; and, by taking froiR ^ 
them" their leaders they could be broken up, 
their plans disconcerted, and themselves sated, 
from punishment, was not that as great a case 
for the continuance of the Suspension as it was 
possible to imagine ? The noble baron had 

sBs 
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tinted at the probability of a Bill of Indemnity. 
It was time enough to talk about that when it 
should be asked for. He did not mean to deny 
that he believed it must be' given otherwise the 
Secretary of £tate might.as well quit his office 
k t once : for there were many cases in which he 
wOuld have sufficient proof of the necessity of 

£ ing on the Suspension, hut not legal proof of 
t necessity. (Hear, hear.) 

The House then divided— 

Contents 68 

Proxies ..... 73 

141 

Not contents .... 17 
Proxies 20 

Majority ... 104 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Thursday , June 19. 

Marriages Regulation Bill.] Sir J. C. 
Hsppisley brought in a bill for the further regula- 
tion of marriages to be solemnized after publica- 
tion of banns of matrimony, which was read a 
first time, and ordered to be printed. 

Persons confined fok Treason.] Mr. 
H. Addington, pursuant to an address of the 
House (of the l lth inst.) presented the follow- 
ing “ account of the number of persons now in 
confinement in Great Britain, by warrant of 
either of the Secretaries of State, or of six Privy 
Councillors ; — detained under the provisions of 
an act, passed in the present Session of Parlia- 
ment, for enabling his Majesty to secure and de- 
tain such persons as his Majesty shall suspect 
are conspiring against his person and govern- 
ment with their ages, and the places of their 
confinement. 19 

In the gaol at Reading, l, aged 26; l, do. 38; 

J,do.54* In Tothill Fields Bridewell, l,aged 

96; 1, do. 51 ; l, do. S3. In the gaol at 

Horsemonger Lane, for the county of Surrey, l, 

aged 73 ; 1, do. 54 ; .1 , do. 20 ; 1, do. S3. 

In the gaol at Chelmsford, 1, aged 30 ; ], do. 

27 ; 1, do. 22 ; 1, do. 31. In the gaol at 

Gloucester, 1, aged is; l, do. so. In the 

House of Correction for the county of Middle- 
sex, 1, aged 34 ; 1, do. 33 ; 1, do. 29 ; 1, do. 
49; l, do. 39; i,do. 31; 1, do. 30; l, do. 
60; 2, do. 36; ),do«35: l, do. 48; 1, do. 

46. In the gaol at Exeter, for the county of 

.Devon, l, aged 37 ; i, do. 24 ; 1, do. 35. 

Total number of persons jn confinement, 32. 

Rochester Petition.] Mr. Barnett pre- 
sented a petition from the city of Rochester, 
against the Suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
Act^-Order^r to lie on the Able. 

COFY-RjdafT.J Sir E. Brydges moved for 
leave to bring in a hill, “ to alter and amend 
an act passed in the 54th year of his pre- 
sent Majesty, so far as regards books publish- 
ed before the act of Queen Anne, respecting 


QopyJRl&his. fl 480 

the claims to .eleven copies of the said books, 
and also to very limited editions of books.’ 1 

Mf. Banket and Mr. Peel opposed die intro- 
duction of the Ml, 

Sir S . RomiUy was. astonished at such opposi- 
tion, when he considered the nature of the ques- 
tion, and recollected that by the present law, 
no man could publish without giving away at 
least eleven copies of* his work. It was no 
doubt desirable that the Universities should be 
furnished with books ; but certainly if this were 
to be done, it ought to be at the public expense, 
not at that of the poor author. The tax dius 
imposed on writers was founded on a barbarous 
principle, and surely deserved the attention of 
the House. 

Lord Palmerston said, die real question be- 
fore the House was, whether they should con- 
sent to a repeal of the law passed in 1814, for 
in truth the proposed measure, though describ- 
ed as a design to amend and alter the law, was 
actually intended to repeal it. He could never 
allow it to be said, that an Act like the present, 
which went to promote the interests of learning, 
was founded on a barbarous principle. 

Sir 'F. Burdett said, he had heard nothing to 
justify any opposition to the present motion, 
whicn was founded on the strictest justice, and 
was so clear a case that he was almost ashamed 
to say a single word upon it. The question at 
issue was simply tJiis — Whether shall a man de- 
rive the fruits of his labour, and enjoy them, to 
the advantage of himself and family, or be com- 
pelled to give them away to others ? When the 
House considered the character, situation, and 
rank of those public bodies who claimed the 
copies, and how able they were to pay for them, 
he was persuaded that they ought to hesitate 
before they rejected the motion. 

Mr. J. Smyth opposed the motion, because he 
saw no (founds whatever that could be al- 
leged in its support. 

Mr. Ponsonby said, this was the first time he 
had heard that literature was promoted by 
authors being compelled to give their publica- 
tions to the Universities. For those learned 
bodies he felt a sincere respect, but he coutd 
not help saying, that they were always disposed 
to take a great deal, while they gave but little. 
If the Universities required these books, they 
should pay for them, or the public should; 
and, for his own part, he could have no hesita- 
tion in consenting to a grant for this pur- 
pose. But he did not see why the Universities 
should not purchase their books as well as indi- 
viduals. It was truly absurd to say that litera- 
ture was promoted by their receiving these 
copies from poor authors. 

Mr. Croker thought the right hon. gentle- 
man had not read the act of Queen Anne, 
which expressly stated that ft was made for 
the encouragement of literature. Besides, he 
had not recollected the advantages which au- 
thors obtained by that act in the extension of 
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their copy-rights* It m» not fair to call this heofr) A transact^ of this mm had occurred, 
*ta x on authors. iAnmarito which the state, of tho.^^rca- 

Mr. Ponsonby.— Sir, I know the act, but J re- dered it necessary for him frjindicat#Jm own 
member that thrt act is called one for the en- character, however copteiEitfide and UU^Ofthy 
ccuragement of literature ; and. Sir, calling and of notice those persons might otherwise tis. It 
doing aie two very different things. If people are appeared then, that Oliver, the fellow of o$$r* 
to be judged by what they are called or profess nolds, had gone about the country introdp^K 
to be, we in this House should be considered the himself with Sir F. Burdettes compliments. After 
most economical set of persons in the world, for what had already come out, it was impoadbjeto 
we are constantly talking of economy. But, Sir, say how far this man might be authorised H by, - 
to prove what I say, though we talk of economy, or associated with, the Government. If he acted 
we shew very little attention to it, and profess on authority, the infamy of such transactfonSwas 
what we do not practise. (Hear, hear , hear*) mutual on the employer and the employed ; or 

Mr. Brougham considered, that his right hon. rather the Government that could employ such 
friend (Mr. Ponsonby) had as much knowledge agents, the terror, scourge, and pest of society, 
of the act of Queen Anne, as the right hon. was even more culpable than the wretched agents 
gentleman (Mr. Crokeri could have, but the themselves : and if universal justice ruled the bill, 
provisions of the last bill ought to be amended, the noble lord should be tried with his creatures, 
as they imposed a very heavy burden upon au- Castle and Oliver, for their conspiracies against 
thors. It certainly was not any encouragement the subjects of this kingdom. (Hear, hear.) If 
to learning, to oblige poor men to supply the the employers of these men had any feeling, or 
Universities with books, merely that the funds any conscience, they would have shunned the 
of those rich and well endowed bodies might assistance of such unworthy allies ; for they 
be spared. The burden ought to fall on the might beforehand have been sure that suen 
consumer, not on the grower of the article, if agents would go beyond their instructions, be- 
he might use such an expression. He felt it cause it was their obvious interest to det so ; if 
his duty to support the measure, as one extremely they did not promote treason, their employment 
proper and just in every view. was at an end. ( Hear , hear.) A jury of able, in- 

Mr. Finlay opposed the motion, observing, dependent, and honest men, had shewn their 
that die contribution of eleven copies was not sense of the infamous purposes for which those 
so heavy a tax as by 6ome it was supposed to spies had been employed, 
be, as, in most cases, it was little more than the The Speaker rose to order*— He had listened 
expense of paper and printing. to hear if the hon. baronet meant to make a mo- 

Mr. C. Wynn conceived that it was absolutely tion or ask a question ; and, conceiving at all 
necessary to revise the act, in consequence of events, that the matter was one in which the 
die manner in which its provisions had been ex- hon. baronet was personally concerned, be Jiad 
ccuted. Even the friends of that act must see refrained, perhaps longer than he ought to have 

that it needed rcvisal. The Universities, who done, in reminding him that he was pro- 

had ample funds, refused nothing at the hands ceeding to some length without? any motion 
of poor and frequently distressed authors, but before the House. If the hon. baronet’s object 
music and novels. ( Hear t hear.) It would be was to ask a question, he put it to his can- 
much better to give those learned bodies a pecu- dour whether he had not transgressed all rea- 
niary composition, which might be used for the sonable bounds for such a purpose? 
advancement of learning. Sir F. Burdett thanked the Speaker for the 

The House divided — very handsome manner in which he had set him 

For the motion .... 57 l ight, but thought himself not wholly inexeusa- 

Against it 58 ble on such a subject* in which he was so closely 

— concerned. The question he had to ask the 

Majority ... l noble lord was, whether Oliver had the au- 

Spjj&s and Informers.] Sir F. Burdett rose tlioritv of Government for making, use of his 
to call the attention of die House to the employ- name : 

raent of spies, as allies of Government, in the Lord Castlereagh replied, that if the hon. ha- 
maintenance of social order. (Hear, hear.) ronet’s name had been improperly used, he 
While such instruments were made use of, it might attribute it to other grounds than the com* 
was impossible that any man’s property or per* mand of his Majesty’s Ministers. He was ready to 
son could be safe : ana the misdeeds of one of justify the transactions that had taken place, so 
those miscreants, whose conduct had lately far as his noble friend, the Secretary of State for 
been brought to light, proved but too plainly the Home Department, yas concerned : and he 
the truth of what he asserted. Under these was certain that that noble lai d would never 
circumstances, and hearing that the noble lord abuse the public confidence that bad been placed 
had attempted to defend die conduct of such a, in his hands, if the- peace of individual had 
man as Thomas Reynolds, of Welbeck-street, heen disturbed by treason in the country, none 
he should be glad to know of Ministers, whe- could lament it more deeply than himself ; but 
ther those spies had their authority for making he should not he deterred by any thing the hon. 
use of the names of individuals ? (Lojud tries qf\ baronet could say from taking measures to ext- 
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lure' the "peace of the country, though those 
measures might disturb the peace of tnutors, o 
even involve the hon. baronet’s name. 

Mr. Brougham asked, whether, in conse 
quence of what had passed in that House, hi; 
Majesty’s Ministers had taken the usual steps 
with a view to bring the person employed ir 
these criminal transactions to condign punish 
ment, should the atrocities alleged against him 
turn out to be true ? 

LordCastlereagh assured the House that hi; 
noble friend had never authorized any act blame- 
able m itself j and if any improper conduct in 
the party alluded to, or any other, fell withir 
his hoticej it would meet with due reprehension 
Tithes.] Mr. Curwen, after disclaiming the 
least intention of infringing on the property of 
the Church, and stating that his object was to 
put an end to that extensive litigation which 
was hot more injurious to the parties engaged in 
it, than to the interests of general morality 
and religion, detailed the inconveniences which 
resulted from the existing laws, by which 
Church property was placed in a' situation 
so different from that of other property, the 
title to it rendered so much more difficult 
of proof, and the contested claims to it made 
the subject of the decision of a court of equity, 
instead of a Jury ; and instanced several cases 
in support of his argument. The hon. gentle- 
man concluded, by moving for leave to bring 
in a bill " for the amendment of the Jaw in re- 
spect to Tithes.” 

Sir fT. Scott said, he would not resist the mo- 
tion ; but, although he coincided in much of 
what had fallen from the hon. gentleman, he 
should be sorry to have it go forth to the 
public, that he could ultimately agree to the 
great innovation which the bill proposed to 
make. 

Sir S. Romilly supported the motion, though 
he feared it was too late in the Session suffici- 
ently to discuss so important a subject. He 
confirmed all the statements of the hon. mover 
with respect to the inconveniences of the pre- 
sent law, and particularly the circumstance that 
long possession, which strengthened all other 
property, weakened that of the Church; since, 
instead of a prescriptive title being obtained in 
60 years, it was necessary to go back 600 years, 
to tne reign of Richard I. in order to establish a 
claim. Adverting to the tedious litigations to 
winch the uncertain tenure of this property at 
pielent gave rise, he mentioned the case of a 
clergyman, with twelve children, whom he 
took the liberty of advising, not, with such a 
family, to incur the risk of' a Chancery suit, and 
who toid him in reply, that, circumstanced as he 
was, he should never have thought of it ; but 
that he had commenced the process when he 
was a bachelor. w 

Mr. Lockhart, after passing an eulogiom on 
the talents and authority of the right hon. gen* 
tleman (Sir W. Scott) in differing from whom 
on such a subject^he was conscious that he was 


in great danger of falling into error, contended, 
that such a bill as was now proposed would be 
most valuable, in order to setae the titles to 
Church property, and put them on the best 
foundation. Tne motion, therefore, had his 
most cordial support. * 

Leave was then given to bring in the bill. 

Landlord and Tenant Law.] Mr. Lock* 
hart rose to call the attention of the House to 
the mode of levying distresses for rent. He ob- 
served, that in the metropolis poor tenants fre- 
quently endured the greatest oppression, with- 
out any benefit being derived by the landlords 
from tneir sufferings. They were plundered by 
the brokers employed to distrain. He then 
read an account of the costa which an unfortu- 
nate journeyman tailor had to pay in conse- 
quence of a distress for rent. The rent due was 
2/. l s j. and the costs of the distress were 4/. 8s. 
The result was, that all the unfortunate man’s 
little effects were sold ; that he, his wife, and 
children, were turned into the street; and all 
that the landlord obtained of the 2 /. 13 j. due to 
him, was 6s. 6d. He had no wish to diminish 
the security which landlords had, and ought to 
have, for tneir rent ; but he wished to remove 
the evil which he had been stating ; and he was 
sure that the poor man could obtain no remedy 
unless the Legislature interposed, and passed 
some short act, which would be easily accessi- 
ble to him. The hon. gentleman then moved 
for, and obtained, leave to bring in a bill to re- 
gulate the costs of distresses levied for the pay- 
ment of small rents. 

State of Ireland.] Sir J. Newport in 
rising, pursuant to his notice, to call the atten- 
tion of the House to the State of Ireland, said, 
he ‘ coidd not but regret to observe so thin an 
attendance of members, when a question of so 
much importance was to be discussed. It was 
his sincere wish, before the Session closed, that 
some security should be given by Ministers and 
Parliament that early in the next Session the 
affairs of Ireland should be taken into the serious 
onsideration of the House. Sixteen years had 
lapsed since Ireland was first united to this 
:ountry, and during that period no steps had 
seen taken to redeem the pledges given at the 
Union. No man would say that Ireland ought 
o be allowed to remain in its present condition, 
itates, in many respects, resembled individuals ; 
nd Ireland, like a diseased individual, if not 
low attended to, would soon force itself upon 
heir attention. He did not mean to hold out 
Jiat any thing like physical force was to be 
lreadea: the danger was to be apprehended 
rom the dilapidated state of the finances. If, 
after a long and perilous war and during a pro- 
found peace, we were not prepared to look into 
he situation of that part of the kingdom, when 
hould we be prepared to look into it? If 
ever any period could be proper, it must be 
the present. Ireland must be a source of 
weakness instead of strength, till Parliament 
said proper attention to its interests. It was 
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endowed by nature with every thing to make 
it a valuable portion of a great empire; and 
was inhabited by a race of men not inferior 
to any on the face of the globe. It was of little 
moment to bring forward statements of disturb- 
ances, and pass'insurrection bills ; they ought 
not only to make themselves acquainted with 
die evils, but to inquire into the causes of them. 
It was not by perpetually abandoning the Con- 
stitution that they could hope to keep Ireland 
tranquil. However necessary insurrection bills 
might be to put down local disturbances, they 
could never be the permanent law of the lana. 
The right hon. baronet concluded with moving, 
“ That an humble Address be presented to his 
Royal Highness the Prince Regent, praying, 
that his Royal Highness will be pleased to direct 
such deliberate and accurate inauiry to be made, 
during the prorogation of Parliament, into the 
state and condition of the people of Ireland, as 
may enable this House, at the commencement 
of the ensuing Session, io enter with vigour and 
effect into a complete investigation of the causes, 
nature and extent, of the evils which afflict that 
part of the united kingdom; and to devise 
such salutary and efficacious remedies, framed 
in the spirit of British constitutional legislation, 
as may appear to our dispassionate judgment 
most adequate to effect their complete ana per- 
manent removal ; and in the impressive terms 
of the Act for the union of the two kingdoms, 

* to promote and secure the essential interests 
of Great Britain and Ireland, and to consolidate 
the strength, power, and resources of the British 
Empire.’ ” 

Sir G. Hill contended, that if the House should 
now consent to go into the inquiry proposed by 
the right hon. baronet, it would kindle the ani- 
mosities that existed between the two parties in 
Ireland. He believed that the complete impar- 
tiality of the Government, and a little more pa- 
tience on the part of the people, would have 
all the beneficial effects which the right hon. 
baronet expected from his motion, and there- 
fore, he moved, as an amendment, That the 
other orders of the day he now read.” 

Sir N. Colthurst saia, he understood that the 
attention' of Government was now directed to 
the means of finding employment for the work- 
ing classes in Ireland. He was fully persuaded 
that any measure of relief for that country must 
be immediate. 

Sir /. Newport replied, and urged the adop- 
tion of his motion. 

The House divided on the amendment— 

Ayes 59 

Noes 10 

Majority . . —49 

Signet and Privy Skal Offices Regular 
Tion Bill.] This bill was read a second time, 
and committed for to-morrow. 

Ireland Election Laws Bill.] This bill 
was reported, and an amendment proposed, to 
leave out the clause respecting the employment 
of Counsel in the Booths* The Question was 
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then put, “ That the said chum stand, dart of 
the bill.” — The House divided— ^ • 

Ayes,' n-^tifoes, sr« : ? * ' 

Bill to be read a third time on Moocby ii&t. 
Conveyancers.] Mr. Ponj<m6y presented a 
petition of Conveyancers of Devon, m favour bf 
persons not of the profession, drawing Convey* 
ances. — Ordered to lie on the table. p: 
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Alberlcy, A. Parnell, Sir H. 
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ttrowne, J). Tierney,' Rt. Hon. G.. 
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Nt wman, R. W, Wood, M. (Lord Mayor) 

Telj.k««. — R obt. Gordon and Sir J. Newport. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Friday , June 20. 

Savings Banks.] On the motion of Lord 
Dynrvor, the Savings Banks Bill was read a 
second time, and ordered to be committed for 
Wednesday. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Friday , June 20. 

Ale-houses.] Mr. 5. Worthy presented a 
petition of Barber Beaumont, Esq. which stated* 
in substance, that he had built several public, 
houses at Stepney and Shepherd’s Bush, but 
that he had not been able to procure a license 
to open any of them ; he therefore prayed, that 
the bill now before the House for regulating 
Ale-houses, might not in its present shape past 
into a law, and that his property might not 
continue subjected to the sovereign pleasure of 
persons whose mal-practices his evidence be- 
fore the Police Committee had developed.— Or* 
dered to lie on the table, and to be printed. 

Tithes.] Mr. Lockhart brought in his bill 
“for the amendment of the law in respect to 
Tithes,” which was read a Erst time. 

Navy Estimates.] On the motion of the. 
Ghaneellor of the Exchequer ■, the House resolved 
itself into a Committee of Supply. 

Sir <?. fVarrcnder rose, and proposed that 
19,000 men be employed for the sea service 
for seven lunar months; from the 17th day of 
June, 1827, including e , ooo Royal marines* 

Sir C. Pole thought that persons should not 
have the same benefit of rising to pensions dur- 
ing peace, as in time of war. The pension 
list was increasing every year, and therefore,; 

, this was one of the items to which he should 
f object. 

Sir & Warrender said, that the small. hum* 
ber of men employed in time of' peace»couid 
not make any great addition to the pennons for 
the navy. 

Mr. Cahraft was of opinion, that die same 
prospective regulations should be applied to the 


I 
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had beet; recormrittsded in the Report endmgthe 5th Jan. 1R18. M — ^-7,310/. 15/. 4| d. 
rf the Army At pretext, however, sterling, being 7,920/. Irish, u for the Richmond 

they were djscusrifcg this question under very Lunatic Asylum at Dublin, for one year, ending 
meat disadvantages i Bbt having the Report of the 5th Jan. 1818.”— — 7,752/. 18 /. Sid. sterf- 
flie Committee before them, they did not, in ing, being 8,399/. Irish. “ for the Hibernian So- 


fact, know what they were saying. 

Mr. Crater observed, that the House might 
now vote the Supplies ; and any objectionable 
points could be discussed on another occasion. 

The Resolution was then agreed to, and the 
following sums were voted.— 252, 700 /. “ for 


deity . for soldiers' children at. Dublin, for 

one year, ending the 5th Jan. 1818.” 

2,755/. 7 /. 8 id. sterling, being 2,985/. Irish, 
“for the Hibernian Marine Society in Dublin, 
for one year, ending the 5th Jan. 1818.” — — 
2,769/. 4/. 7 \d. sterling, being 3 , 000 /. Irish, 


*v*u. — wi ■*/• vga. accruug, jcuig a,uuui. iniu, 

wages of the said 19,000 men for seven lunar ; “ for the Female Orphan House in die Circular 
months, at the rate of l/. 18/. per man per Road, Dublin, for one year, ending the 5th Jan. 

month.” — -972,650/. “ for victuals for the 1818.” 8,316/. 18/. 5JJ. sterling, being 

said men for seven lunar months, at the 9 , 010 /. Irish, “for the Westmorland Lock Hos- 
rate of 2/. 1 s. per man per month.” — pital in Dublin, for one year, ending the 5th 


985,950/. “ for the wear and tear of the 
ships in Which the said men are to serve, 
for seven lunar months, at the rate of 2 /. 3 /. per 

man per month.” 26 , 600 /. “ for ordnance 

for sea service on board the ships in which the 
said men are to serve, for seven lunar months, 

at the rate of 4 s. per man per month.” 

1,660,000 /., “ towards paying off and discharg- 
ing the debt of the navy and transport service.” 
—119,026/. 16/. 6d. “ for the expense of the 
transport service, for the service of sick and 
wounded seamen, and for the service relating to 
prisoners of war, for seven months, commencing 
the 18 th day of June, 1817.” 

A Resolution for the sum of 910,885/. for 
extraordinary expenses of the Navy, was with- 
drawn for the present; and Mr. Tierney ob- 
served, that he should object to the sum of 
1,000/. per annum to the Vice-Admiral of Scot- 
land, the Committee having recommended that 
that place should be abolished. 

Irish Miscellaneous Services.] Mr. Peel 
rose to propose certain resolutions for Miscella- 
neous Services for Ireland. There were, he ob- 
served, some additional charges, but for such ob- 
jects as, he was persuaded, the House would not 
object to ; namely, the Foundling Hospital, and 
the Society for the education cf the poor in Ire- 
land. (Hear.) In the Schools of this society, the 
children of the poor were instructed in the great 
principles of religion, without any distinction 
Of opinions, and the governors were compos- 
ed of persona of all religious denominations. 
(Hear.) One item of reduction was mat of the 
late Express establishment; by the abolition of 
Which, a saving of 5,000/. a year had been 
effected. The tot*! saving on the estimates 
Was 100,000/. ; and he could assure the House, 
that the utmost possible economy liad been 
adbjrted. 


Jan. 1818.” 3,148/. 12/. sid. sterling, being 

3,411/. Irish, “for the Lying-in-Hospital in 
Dublin, for one year, ending the 5 th Jan. 1818.” 
——1,467/. 13/. sterling, being 1,590/. 

Irish, “for Doctor Steevens’s Hospital, for 
one year, ending the 5th Jan. 1818.”— 
4,615/. 7/. 8 d. sterling, being 5 , 000 /. Irish, for the 
House of Recovery and Fever Hospital in Cork 
Street Dublin, for one year, ending the 5th Jan. 

1818.” 465/. 4/. 74 d. sterling, being 504/. 

Irish, “for the Hospital for Incurables at Dublin, 

for one year, ending the 5th Jan. 1818.” 

3,430/. 3s. Id. sterling, being 3,716/. Irish, “ for 
the Association for discountenancing Vice, and 
promoting the Knowledge and Practice of the 
Christian Religion, for one year, ending the 5th 

Jan. 1818.” 104/. 6/. 2 d. sterling, being 113 /. 

Irish, “ for the Green Coat Hospital of the City 
of Cork, for one year, ending the 5th Jan. 

1818.” 8 , 910 /. 9/. 2 id. sterling, being 9,653/. 

Irish, “ for the furtherance of several objects of 
the Society for promoting the Education of the 
Poor of Ireland, for one year, ending the 5th 

Jan. 1818.” 9,230/. 15/. 4| d. sterling, being 

10 , 000 /. Irish, “ for the Dublin Society, for 

one year, ending the 5th Jan. 1818.” 

9 , 230 /. 15/. 4 id. sterling, being 10 , 000 /. Irish, 
“ for o. aiding Churches and Glebe Houses, and 
purchasing Glebes in Ireland, for one year, end- 
ing the 5th Jan. 1818.” 18,461/. 10/. okd. 

sterling, being 20 , 000 /. Irish, “ to be paid to the 
This tees ana Commissioners of First Fruits in 
Ireland, tu be by them employed towards the 
building, rebuilding, and enlarging of Churclics 
and Chapels, the building of Glebe Houses and 
procuring Glebes in Ireland, in such manner as 
they shall think fit.” 19,938/. 9/. 2 id. sterl- 

ing, being 21,600/. Irish, “for defraying the 
Expense of the Trustees of the Linen and Hem- 
pen Manufactures of Ireland, for one year, end- 
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The roUowmg sums were then proposed, and mg the 5th Jan. 1 8 1 8, to be by the said Trustees 

applied in such manner as shall appear to them 
to be most conducive to promote and encourage 
the said Manufactures.”- — 11, 076/. 1 8/. tyd. 
sterling, being 12 , 000 /. Irish, “for defraying 
the Expense of the Commissioners for making 
wide and convenient Streets in the City of Dub- 


agreed to — 

32,515/* 7/. 8i4 sterling, beinp 35,225/. Irish 
Currency nett, “for defraying me expense of 
the Fotijidling Hospital at Dublin, for one 

y«u y ending the 5th of January, ms.” 

86*647/, l/. 64 d. sterling, being 39 , 701 /. Irish, 


“for the Hi__ 
industrious chili 


and Asylums for 
for one year, 


lih, for one 
4,539/. 1ST.' 10 d. Stei 


the 5th Jan. 1818.* 
igf being 4,918/. Irish, 
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“for defraying. the Expenses of the Farming 
Society of Ireland, for one year, ending the 5tn 

Jan. 1818.” 2,807/. is /. 10J. sterling, being 

2,500/. Irish, “for the Cork Institution, for 

One year, ending the 5& Jan. 1818.” 

276/. 18 s. 5bd. sterling, being soo/. Irish, “to 
defray an additional allowance to the Chairman 
of the Board of Inland Naviagtion in Ireland, 

for 1817.” 1,153/. i$r. lid. sterling, being 

1,250/. Irish, “ for the Remuneration of several 
Public Officers in Ireland, for their extraordina- 
ry trouble in is 17.”— -19,859/. Is. 6jd. sterl- 
ing, being 21,514/. Irish, “for defraying the 
Expenditure of the Board of Works in Ireland, 

for 1817.” 20,809/. Hi. 9jd. sterling, being 

22,543/. I4i. 5d. Irish, “ for Printing, Stationary, 
and other Disbursements, for die Chief and 
Under Secretaries Offices and Apartments, and 
other Public Offices in Dublin Castle, Be c. ; and 
for Riding Charges and other Expenses of the 
Deputy Pursuivants and Extra Messengers at- 
tending the said Offices ; also Superannuated 
Allowances in the said Chief Secretary’s Office ; 

for one year, ending the 5th Jan. 1818.” 

9,692/. 6i. 1 Id. sterling, being, 10,500/. Irish, 
“ for publishing Proclamations and other mat- 
ters of a public nature, in the Dublin Gazette 
and other Newspapers in Ireland, for one year, 

ending the 5th Jan. 1818.” 3,439/. 12j. 3 \d. 

sterling, being 3,726/. 5j. Irish, “for Printing 
1,290 Copies of a compressed Quarto Edition 
of the Statutes of the United Kingdom, for the 
use of the Magistrates of Ireland ; and also 250 
copies of a Folio Edition of ditto, bound, for the 
use of the Lords, Bishops, and Public Officers 

in Ireland.” 23,076/. IBs. 5±d. sterling, being 

25,000/. Irish, “ for Criminal Prosecutions, and 
other Law Expenses in Ireland, from the 5th 
January, 1817, to the 5th January, 1818.” 
2,307/. 13 j. 10 d. sterling, being 2,500/. Irish, 
“ for apprehending Public Offenders in Ireland, 
from the 5th Jan. 1817, to the 5th Jan. 1818.' 
—7 — 8,581/. 16s. lid. sterling, being 9,297/. 
Irish, “for completing the Sum necessary for 
the Support of the Non-Conforming Ministers 
in Ireland, from the 5th Jan. 1817, to the 5th 

Jan. 1818.” 3,794/. 1 5s. 4| d. sterling, being 

4,111/. Irish, “for the Support of the Seceding 
Ministers from the Synod of Ulster in Ireland, 
for one year, from the 25th March, 1817, to the 
25th March, 1818.*; 1,949/. 10 s. 9j d. sterl- 

ing, being 2,112/. Irish, “for paying the Salaries 
of the Lottery Officers in Ireland, For one year, 

ending the 24th June, 1817.” 939/. Os. 9 id. 

sterling, being 1,017/. 5s. 10 d. Irish, “for de- 
fraying the Expense of Pratique of the Port of 
Dublin, from the 25th Dec. 1815, to the 5th 

Jan. 1817.” 683/. is. 6{d. sterling, being 

740/. Irish, “for defraying the Charge of 
Clothing the Battle-Axe Guards for eighteen 
months, commencing from the 1st Dec. 1 817.” 
329/. 1j. 6 fc/. sterling, being s50/. Irish, “for 
defraying tire Sum necessary for the Royal Irish 
Academy in the City of Dublin, for the year, 
ending the 5th Jan. 1818.” 10,1 5s/. 16/. lid. 
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sterling, being 1 1,000/. Irish* “ to complete the’ 
Works of the Harbour of Howtb, in addttkm to 
the balance in the hands ^of the Ccmxitfwafoitatyt 
and of the Sale of Machinery, Barges, lighters. 
Rail-ways, Tools, and other implements/**—*-*, 
12,923/. is. 6\d. sterling, being 140OOA Jriftl, 
“ to carry on the Works at Dunmore Harbour/ 

in the current year.” 194,566/. Us. lofd. 

sterling, being 210,780/. 9/. 6}J. Irish, f*q>£ 
defraying the Expense of the Commissariat 
Department in Ireland, from the 25th Dec. 1816, 
to the 24th Dec. 1817, both inclusive^-^r 
20,000/. sterling, being 21,6 66/. 13/. 4 d. Irish, 
“ for the Pay and Contingent Allowances of 
Yeomanry Corps on permanent Service in Ire* 
land, from the 25th Dec. 1816, to the 24th Dec. 

1817, both inclusive. 151,439/. 19j. 9 Id. 

sterling, being 164,059/. 19j. 9$d. Irish, “ for me 
service of the Barrack Department in Ireland 
for three months, to the 24th March 1817, calcu- 
lating the Military Establishment at 4,352 ca- 
valry and 24,287 infantry ; and for nine months, 
to the 24th Dec. 1817, calculating the Military 
Establishment at 4,352 cavalry and 21,181 in- 
fantry.” 24«,508/. 14 j. 2 d. “ to make good 

the Permanent Charges of Ireland, outstanding 
and unprovided for on the 5th Jan. 1817.” 

The Report was ordered for to-morrow, and 
the Committee to sit again on Monday. 

Suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act.— 
Criminal Law of Scotland.] A message 
from the Lords informed the House, that their 
lordships had passed a Bill, intituled, “ An Act 
to continue an Act to empower his Majesty 
to secure and detain such persons as his Ma- 
jesty shall suspect are conspiring. against his 
person and government;” to which bill they 
requested the concurrence of the Commons. 

Lord Althorpe hoped, that in order td avoid 
inconvenience and difficulty, the noble lord 
(Castlereagh) would not propose the first read- 
ing of this bill, until the Secret Committee of 
the House of Commons should have made their 
Report. 

Lord Castlereagh replied, that the House 
would perhaps allow the bill to be read a 
first time. (Loud and general cries of no.) 
He had not intended to propose the second 
reading until after the Committee should have 
made tneir Report, which he understood would 
be ready to present in the course of the evening. 
He would not, however, press the first reading 
at present, but merely give notice that he should 
move it on Monday. 

Mr. Ponsonby was glad that the noble lord 
had postponed the motion for the first readings 
as he, for one, should oppose the bill in every 
stage. (Hear, hear.) 

Sir S. Romilly presented a petition signed by 
1,400 merchants, bankers, and other inhabi- 
tants of Kmg8ton-upon-Huli, praying that the 
House would not agree to any nutner suspension 
Of the Habeas Corpus. The petitioners were, 
be believed, all persons of the most respectable 
character and situation. They represented, that 
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jntheir Judgment the existing laws were full' 
adequate to the suppression of any disturbances 
and they implored the House, at this late perioc 
of the session, instead of passing an act which 
when they were relieved from their duties, 
would leave their constituents during the recess 
of Parliament without the benefits of the Con 
stitution, to institute an inquiry into publi 
abuses, to endeavour to diminish the public ex 
penditure, and by such means lessen, if noi 
wholly remove,* the public discontent. {Hear, 
hear*) 

On the motion that the petition should lie on 
the table, • 

Lord A. Hamilton rose, and, after having ob- 
served that lie should be unable to attend in his 
place next week, begged to avail himself of the 
present opportunity to say a few words on the 
subject. He was anxious to express his decided 
conviction that the measure was as unnecessary 
in Scotland as it was in this country ; and he 
was persuaded that it had been much abused. 
In Scotland it had become the means of great 
persecution. An unfortunate man (MackinlayJ 
had been apprehended there, confined, dragged 
before a tribunal, and the proceedings against 
him then dropped. The same course had been 
a second time repeated, and a second time the 
indictment had been withdrawn. The law- 
officer of the Crown had determined a third 
time to prosecute this man, and the proceedings 
were still pending. {Hear, hear.) In addition to 
all this, he felt himself the more imperiously 
compelled to speak on the present occasion, on 
account of the system pursued by Ministers— a 
system by which the sources of their information 
proved to be the cause of the very evils of which 
they complained. 

After a short pause, Mr. Brougham rose, and 
expressed his astonishment that no member of 
his Majesty’s Government, particularly of that 
part of his Majesty’s Government which was 
connected with Scotland, had taken any notice 
of his noble friend’s statement. Had the House 
heard, had the noble lord and the right hon. 
gentlemen opposite heard, that a roan had been 
put on his trial three times for the same offence? 
He knew, that by the Scotch law, most unhap- 
pily for Scotland r a party might be tried a thou- 
sand times for-Jthe same offence, if the law- 
officers of the Crown thought it advisable; for 
although no man could be brought before a jury 
more than once, he might be made to suffer ail 
the saspcnce and anxiety attendant on a state of 
trial, as often as it might be deemed expedient 
to subject him to the infliction. The House had 
been informed, that the first indictment against 
this, unfortunate man, charged with high trea- 
son,. had been Quashed by the Court ; there 
had been one trial, one detention iff prison, one 
solitai 7 confinement, one period of painf ul sus- 
pense; then came a second charge, a second 
imprisonment, and a second period of suspense, 
a second judgment, and a second indictment 
quashed. The Crown officers, not satisfied with 
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this, were now preparing a third torture for this 
unfortunate man. It was impossible to say what 
would now be the decision of the Court, Dut no 
lawyer who read the indictment could have any 
doubt as“ to its inefficacy. If the prosecutors 
failed on this octfasionj would they commence a 
fourth time ? For his own part, he must believe 
that such was the intention, since no explana- 
tion had been given on this subject by the other 
side of the House. (Hear, hear.) 

Sir S. Romilly wished to ask a question of the 
opposite Bench. He had been informed, and 
on credible, although perhaps not on the highest 
authority, that the man, of whom his noble and 
his hon. and learned friend had spoken, though 
tried for felony, had three several times been 
committed by the Lord Advocate on a warrant 
for high treason, merely that he might be con- 
fined m a particular prison. What he wished to 
know was, whether this had actually been done 
by the Lord Advocate ? 

The Attorney-General replied, that he had 
not the slightest knowledge of the facts that had 
been stated, but he did not think that the Lord 
Advocate would be guilty of an irregularity. 
How the three trials might stand by the law of 
Scotland he did not know ; but he thought that, 
if the law were so, there were many cases in 
which it might lie enforced without oppression. 
In England, when a man was indicted and 
acquitted, he could not be tried again for the 
same offence ; but there were many cases in 
which, by the law of England, a person dis- 
charged on one indictment might be tried for 
the very same facts under a different denomina- 
tion. This might have been the case in Scot- 
land, and therefore he deprecated this partial 
statement of the question, which was not con- 
nected with the suspension of the Habeas Cor- 
pus Act, and might have happened equally whe- 
ther that act were suspended or no. 

Mr. Brougham explained, and admitted that 
the course pursued was consistent with the strict 
law of Scotland ; but there was nothing in that 
law which made a lawyer unable to draw an in- 
dictment, or which Was peremptory on him to 
try one person three or four times. 

Mr. W. Dundas observed, that the explana- 
ion just given by the hon. and learned getade- 
man almost rendered any further observation 
superfluous. He would, however, trouble the 
House with a single word on the subject. The 
loble lord having first stated that he should be 
mable to attend the discussion next week on 
he bill for the continuance of the suspension of 
he Habeas Corpus, which would otherwise 
meet with his opposition, had coupled that 
statement with another which had nd reference 
>r connection with it— of some occurrences at 
trial in Scotland. He (Mr. D*) was persuaded s 
tnd in that persuasion he was fortified by what 
lad just fallen from the hon. and learned gen- 
tleman, that whatever had taken place at that 
trial, might have occurred although the Habeas 
Corpus had not been suspended* aod that it wtf 
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in strict conformity with the law of Scotland. 
Unless, therefore, Parliament were called upon to 
alter the law, he could see no reason for a ski n g 
why any proceeding had taken place.' 

Sir /. Newport felt that there was an intimate 
connexion between the sentiments of his noble 
friend on the suspension of the Habeas Corpus, 
and the circumstances of the trial which had 
been described. When the House were to be < 
called on to continue an enlargement of the 
powers of the Crown, it was material that they 
should know how the powers had been used 
which had already been conferred. 

Mr. W, Dundas said, his argument was, that 
the power on which the occurrences described 
in the trial were founded, existed in the law of 
Scotland, independently of any suspension of 
the Habeas Coipus. 

Lord A. Hamilton in explanation, disclaimed 
having asserted that any thing had been done 
contrary to the law of Scotland. But the spirit 
of the proceeding was manifested by the noto- 
rious fact, establishing a substantive connexion 
between the circumstances of the trial and the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus, that subse- 
quently to the quashing of the first indictment, 
the individual in question was imprisoned, in 
the same manner as every person who was ac- 
cused of sedition or treason, instead of being 
allowed the access of his friends and acquaint- 
ance, and those common comforts which were 
calculated to soften the rigours of confinement. 
{Cries of spoke,) 

Mr. Ahercromby s;jid, that when the House 
considered what the circumstance was— name- 
ly, that an individual had been indicted three 
times for the same offence, it seemed more na- 
tural that some person should call their attention 
to the subject, than that Ministers should not 
consider it within the scope of their duty to ex- 
plain circumstances so unusual and so revolting 
to every proper feeling. Their silence created 
a suspicion as to the nature and accuracy of the 
information which they had received from Scot- 
land. Every one must remember the impression 
made by the Lord Advocate, on his reading a 
certain oath in that House, (see page 352 .) It 
had induced many to vote for the suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus. (Hear, hear.) It now ap- 
peared, however, that the learned lord was 
obliged to make three attempts to convict a per- 
son whom he had charged with seditious prac- 
tices. All this required explanation. He was 
exceedingly astonished that none of his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers had had their attention excited 
towards this subject, and were able to explain it. 
In another point of view the circumstances men- 
tioned by his noble friend had an intimate con- 
nexion with the approaching discussion. It 
shewed what the powers and disposition of the 
Lord Advocate were, and would help the House 
to appreciate the character of the Ministers to 
whom they were required to give such extraor* 
dinary authority. It proved that they were not 
entitled to any such confidence. 
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Lord Castlereagh was willing to admit, that 
if there had been any propriety ia the pm» 
ceeding alluded to, it might be a St soWect t m 
which at some future pegod to call dte mention 
of Parliament; but nothing could be eo.Bttle 
productive of public utility as that c^llatecal 
manner of attacking the conduct of a court? of 
law, either in Scotland or in England, and of 
demanding an explanation which those who 
asked it must be perfectly aware that Minister# 
could notaat all be prepared to give* {Otar* 
hear.) If there was any one thing of which the 
House, of Commons ought to be jealous, it was 
of any interference on the part of Ministcrswitb 
courts of laws and of any assumed responsibility 
on their part for the exercise, in the first in- 
stance, of the discretion of those who, happily 
for the subject, were influenced by legal, ana 
not by political motives ; and who were them- 
selves eventually responsible for their conduct to 
Parliament and the country. He maintained 
that these interlocutory discussions were only 
introduced for the purpose of interrupting the 
business of the nation, {loud and vehement crus 
from the Opposition ,) and for the purpose of 
making a false impression — {reiterated ihouts 
of hear from the Opposition)--*, false impres- 
sion he would say, {cries qf hear repeated)) 
on the public mincf. He considered the ques- 
tion which had been put as coming more from 
political hostility than from any real com- 
plaint against the Scotch judicature. He pro- 
tested against the whole course of this pro- 
ceeding; Land was not ashamed to say, that 
he was unacquainted with what the Lord Ad? 
vocate was doing 400 miles off. However, he 
entered no defence for that officer ; he had the 
highest opinion of his skill and integrity, and 
believed that he would give a 'sufficient answer 
to all charges whenever he was arraigned; but 
he protested against the arraigning him thus in 
his absence, or introducing me question on a 
subject with which it was cot connected. 

Lord Milton said, this protest against the 
arraignment of the Lord Advocate, because 
he was absent and 400 miles oft, was the most ex- 
traordinary protest he had ever heard of; because, 
if the argument were good for any thing, it went 
to shew that law officers at a distance should 
never be arraigned in that House at all. This 
arraignment, however, might turn out to be 
an arraignment of Government; and he con- 
fessed he was not a little surprised to hear 
a member of that Executive Government which 
ought to cast a superintending eye on all the 
proceedings of its law officers throughout the 
empire, abdicating so important a branch of his 
public functions. ( Heart hear.) He was sure 
that the hon.> and learned gentlemen oppo- 
site would be much astonished— and more 
especially in cases of treason, if they were 
told that they need not communicate with 
the Executive Government He took the op- 
portunity of expressing his hope, that the. Re- 
port of the Secret Committee would be present- 
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4tf As soon as possible. It mutt be the wish of 
Minfetets themselves*— that k should 
fa in the hands of members as long as possible 
bfefbn? the approaching discussion of a question 
el' such vital importance. 

JM& Gastlercagh said) he had no objection to 
discuss the conduce of the law officers on a spe- 
cific 


w i on any rea- 

notice) but he stiU protested against 
these incidental discussions. 

Ml*. Brotgham said, the judicatuffi of Scot- 
fendhad nottmg to do with the business. The 
House were not, perhaps, aware, that all the 
proceedings in Scotland, which had been allud- 
ed-to diet riight, were in the nature of ex officio 
informations. 

Mr. Abereromby rose, but, in consequence of 
mitt Of M Spoke i” he could not proceed. 

Lord Qastlereagh said, it was a grievous 
W tong, that a charge should be brought for- 
ward against an individual, without giving him 
a feir opportunity of defending himself. [Cries 
of Spoke.) 

Mr. Ponsonby rose, but was interrupted by 
Ories of« Chair,” and “ Spoke.” 

Mr. Curwen said, he should have agreed with 
tfce noble lord that this was not a fair opportu- 
nity to put these questions, if it were not for the 
peculiar circumstances in which the House was 
placed. Would the noble lord suspend die 
question of the Habeas Corpus to inquire into 
the present statement ? If so, his complaint was 
but fair and candid ; but if he would not, no 
opportunity should be lost of putting the House 
on its guard : to be guilty of omission in such 
a matter would be treason to the Constitution. 
(Hear, beat.) 

Mr. Ponsonby said, he certainly had not de- 
livered his sentiments on this subject; and, how- 
ever impatient the hon. gentleman (Mr. H. 
Davis) might be, it would not be in his power 
to prevent him from speaking, although at the 
hazard of his displeasure. The noble lord (Lord 
A. Hamilton), and his hon. and learned friends, 
had been accused of arraigning, without suffi- 
cient cause, the judicature of the country. Now 
there was nothing farther from the intention of 
any of them, he was convinced, than to cast any 
imputation on, or to arraign, the conduct of the 
8cotch Judges. But the Lord Advocate of Scot- 
land was not the judicature of Scotland— he was 
not a Court of Justice— he was not a Judge autho- 
rized by the law of Scotland to administer justice. 
He was the prosecuting officer on the part of 
At Ch>wn. He did not mean now to arraign his 
conduct, because he did not know the cir- 
cumstances of the case. But to one who 
Iras acquainted with the law of England only, 
It appeared strange that the same man should be 
arraigned three rimes for the fame offence. 
Being ignorant Of the circumstances which 
might have determined the conduct of the Lord 
Advocate, or which might serve to justify h, he 
should not pronounce any opinion on the case j 
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but in England, tyere the same thing to happen, 
it would be called an oppressive proceeding. 
(Bean hear.) 

Mr.H. Dow said, he had not addressed himself 
to the right hon. gentleman, whom he did not see 
at the time, but to an hon. gentleman behind him. 

Mr. Canning argued, that a charge against the 
Lord-Advocat?, coupled with an admission that 
he had acted according to the Scotch law, was 
in feet an arraignment of the whole system of 
Scotch judicature. If what had been done was 
legal, it was to no purpose to arraign the con- 
duct of the officer concerned ; but the proper 
course would be, to propose a remedy for such 
a law. Whether the Lord-Advocate had gone 
beyond the discretion vested in him, this was 
not the time to inquire ; and he (Mr. C«) re- 
quired more light on Scotch law before he 
could solve such a question: but his noble 
friend had said, with reason, that the effect of 
what had been stated was to create an unjust im- 
pression against the law officer in question, not 
for exercising the duties of his office, but as 
having exercised them improperly. When it 
had been said, that an individual had been three 
times imprisoned for the same offence, it was 
impossible not to wish to live under a different 
state of laws (hear, hear ) ; but the law of Scot- 
land was so, and the evil could only be remedied 
by altering that law. - If imputations were still 
held out that the law officer had been guilty of 
improper conduct, all he asked was, that notice 
should be given of any charge, in order that the 
parties might come prepared to answer it. A 
noble lord opposite had thought it Extraordinary 
that Ministers were not in possession of all the 
facts, and ready to give accurate information on 
a practice of law, of which they had no know- 
ledge : he (Mr. C.) differed from him entirely, 
ana thought that Ministers would be guilty of 
an abuse of their powers, if they interfered in 
any way with the administration of justice, the 
purity of which ought to be, as it long had been, 
above the approaches of all power. He agreed 
that that House was the proper guardian of courts 
of judicature ; and if any question were brought 
forward connected with the present subject, 
he hoped that every member would come to it 
with an unprejudiced mind : for his own part, 
he should then be prepared to give an honest 
opinion. 

Lord Milton explained. 

Lord Folkestone thought that the hon. gentle- 
man himself had expressly arraigned the judi- 
cature of Scotland, in saying that it was im- 
possible not to wish to avoia living under such 
a few, and that a change in it ought to be made. 
That in itself was a complete arraignment of 
the law of Scotland. But the noble lord (Hamil- 
ton) and his hon. and learned friends had com- 
plained not so much of the law as of the discre- 
tion exercised by the Lord Advocate $ and they 
felt dissatisfied at no answer having been given. 
He now wished to ask about the appearance of 
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the Report of the Seeret Committee : 'hr believed 
that it was ready, but that the chairman (Mr. B. 
Bathurst) was disinclined to bring it up 'that 
evening. If sor he hoped that some Hon. gen- 
tlemen on the other side, who had interest 
enough, would obtain the production of it as 
soon as possible, as it was important that the 
House should be in possession of the facts* 

Mr. Finlay said, he felt disgusted and disap- 
pointed, as aid the whole Scotch nation, that an 
individual should be confined to a solitary prison, 
and tried over and over again, merely because 
the Lord Advocate was unable to draw an in- 
dictment. ( Hear* hear, -hear*) 'He complained 
that the legal affairs of that country were placed 
in such hands that it was impossible such circum- 
stances should not frequently recur. An indict- 
ment had been three times quashed, and might, 
perhaps, meet with the same fate a fourth time. 
( Hear ■, hear,) Was it to be endured that his 
Majesty’s Ministers should allow the law to be 
in the hands of a person who could not draw 
an indictment, while the consequence might be, 
that, after all, the man would escape, whether 
innocent or guilty ? The law of Scotland was 
right enough m itself— it allowed an indictment 
to be repeatedly amended in point of form, and 
before trial ; but who ever heard of an indict- 
ment being preferred three times for die same 
offence, after the case had been argued ? On 
these grounds he thought the thanks of hon. 
gentlemen were due to the noble lord who had 
brought this subject before the House. 

Mr. V, Fitzgerald said, that he could not 
concur with the hon. gentleman who spoke laBt, 
in thinking that the noble lord who had com- 
menced this discussion deserved the thanks of 
the House. He thought the noble lord himself, 
from what had taken place, must regret that he 
had done so $ for in the absence of the learned 
lord, who thus had not an opportunity of de- 
fending himself, charges of incapacity and op- 
pressive practices had been brought forward 
against him, and without notice, and at a time 
when a petition from Hull was presented. He 
had risen on this occasion, actuated merely by 
the feeling of every honest man, not to suffer 
an individual to be run down in his absence. 
(Hear> hear,) 

The petition was then ordered to lie on the 
table, and to be printed. 

Elections.] Mr* W. Wynn, brought up the 
Report of the Committee appointed to inquire 
into the best means of shortening the duration 
of Polls, which was ordered to iie on the table, 
and to be printed. 

Report of the Secret Committee.] Lord 
Folkestone rose and said, he was desirous to have 
die Report of the Select Committee produced, 
as they had nqw terminated their labours. The 
early production of it would be a great conve- 
nience, particularly as it was to be followed up 
by the important measure of the suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus Act. It was extraordinary 
that any member should keep such a report in 
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his pocket. The person to whom be a llu de d 
(Mr. B. Bathurst) was not then/in hiajplao^ bus 
he hoped the House would, find a remedy /for 
his absence. He therefore mov^d, that Laid 
Milton, as one of the Committee, have leave to 
report from the Select Committee. 

Lord Castlereagh Said, he understood that the 
Report would he presented in the course of -the 
evening. It was not intended to move any bit* 
mediate discussion upon it, but to propose tout it 
should.be printed. It might be taken into, consi- 
deration on Monday evening, if theHouae thought 
proper. He could see no particular inconve- 
nience from its not being presented at that jax*- 
ment, and he apprehended that the moiam 
would produce no particular advantage. The 
immediate business of the evening (the Budget) 
had been already delayed by other , matters, ft 
was to be perfectly understood that the. Repost 
would be presented that night. 

Mr. Ponsonhy was glad that the labours of the 
Committee had been closed. He thought die 
motion might be amended. He Eupposed the 
noble lord’s wish was to have the Report read 
at an early hour, which would certainly be per- 
sonally convenient to many members. If Mr. 
B. Bathurst were ordered to attend forthwith, be 
had Ino doubt that he would appear. He, time- 
fore, moved as an amendment, “that the Right 
hon. Charles Bragge Bathurst do forthwith Ex- 
tend this House inhis place.” (Hear, hear.) 

Lord Folkestone asked leave to withdraw his 
motion, which was granted, and Mr, Ponsonhy 9 j 
motion was then put. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer contended, 
that a member could not be ordered , to attend 
forthwith, but ought to be summoned to appear 
at a certain time. 

Mr. W, Wynn said, there was a precedent 
for this mode of proceeding. In a case of high 
words that had passed between two members, 
who afterwards withdrew, it was ordered that 
both should attend forthwith, and he was one 
of two who were dispatched for them. 

The Chancellor qf the Exchequer said, that it 
might be proper on a member’s immediately 
leaving the House, but his right hon. friend had * 
lef t the House some time ago. He should mono 
as an amendment to leave out from thewond, 
“ That” to the end of the question, in order to 
add the words “ the order of the day for .the 
House to resolve itself into a Committee of the 
whole House, to consider further of the Ways , 
and Means for raising a supply to hia Majesty, 
be now read.” 

Mr. Brougham said, that as a precedent, hod 
been cited by his hon. friend, the^nly difficulty 
that appeared in the business was, the. difficulty 
of finding Mr. B. Bathurst. The better way 
would be tq select two members who weretEC- 
quainted with the haunts of the right boa.chair- 
inan of the Committee of Secrecy. {A laugh,) 

Lord Milton said, he was desirous that t fie 
Report should be read at an early hour, thjtt 
gentlemen might have more time to consider it. 
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He was glad his noble friend had withdrawn his more civilised and comfortable state. And 
motion, as, if it had passed, he should have therefore it appeared to him inconclusive, when 
found great difficulty in complying with it. It they had so striking a resemblance now to 
was more desirable to have 'the Report read the circumstances of tne former period, that they 
early than at twelve or one o’clock, after the did not now propose— he did not say the same 
other business had been gone through, and when measures exactly— but measures analogous wi{h 
there might be’ few members present, except respect to local operation. (Hear, hear.) The 
those who generally attended on the part of Committee had differed with him on this point 
Government. He himself was of course ac- (hear, hear, heart); because, in the opinion of 
quaiitted with its contents, and therefore wished the gentlemen to whom he had alluded, the 
others to hear it read with its concluding re- danger of the country was of a more extensive 
commendation. It had appeared to him in the kind, and required more general and severe re- 
Committee that several members wished to en- medies. 


large and magnify the dangers of the country $ 
and to communicate an unnecessary alarm. 
(Hear.) He thought the Report might be 
found to contain matter which might have 
Keen expressed in more consistency with the 
evidence produced to the Committee. (Hear.) 
Also that some things were omitted that might 
have been mentioned ; while others were not 
stated in a sufficiently impressive manner. 

Mr. Gippsr ose to call the noble lord to order. 

Lord Milton resumed. If he thought he 
should be really out of order in the statement, 
he was the last man to attempt it. He only 
wished to express his sentiments early. He 
thought he saw an intention not to present the 
Report till the other business of the evening was 
concluded. He hoped he should not be allowed 
to proceed, if he were out of order. 

The Speaker said that, as far as he could 
judge, the noble lord had not been disorderly, 
as he had only been stating why he wished for 
the Report. The question would be with the 
House to determine. 

Lord Milton proceeded.— It stnick him, that 
with respect to the dangers which threatened 
the country, there were many other circum- 
stances which ought to have been taken into 


Here the Chancellor of the Exchequer rose, 
and, alluding to the approach of Mr. B. Bathurst, 
begged to withdraw his amendment.— Mr. Pon* 
also withdrew his motion. 

Mr. 3 . Bathurst then entered the House with 
the Report. (Hear, and laughter.)-* He brought 
it up, and moved tliat it be read, knd it was read, 
as follows : — 

The Committee of Secrecy, to wlpm the several 
Papers which were presented (sealed up) to 
the House, by Lord Viscount Castlereagh, on 
the 5th day of this instant June, by command 
of his Royal Highness the Prince Regent, 
were referred, and who were directed to exa- 
mine the matters thereof, and report the same, 
as they should appear to them, to the House, 
have, pursuant to the order of the House, 
examined the same accordingly, and agreed 
to the following Report : 

In forming an opinion on the present internal 
situation of the country, your Committee could 
not fail to bear in mina the information laid be- 
fore them at an early part of the session, upon 
which their first Report was founded. 

The papers now communicated to the Com- 
mittee continue the narrative of the proceedings 
of the disaffected in the counties before referred 


consideration besides those stated in the Repoit. 
There were many gentlemen in the Commit- 
tee who thought that revolution and the de- 
struction of social order were to be appre- 
hended. To him it appealed that the danger 
was of a very different nature, as were the 
causes which led to it. The House w ould re- 
collect that about five years ago a Select Com- 
mittee was appointed to inquire into what was 
, called Luddism. In the Secret Committee he 
saw that system enlarged and more dangerous, 
acquiring certainly seme new features, but still 
essentially the same. It was still Luddism which 
they had now to complain of. The House 
would recollect that a different course had for- 
merly been adopted. They passed local mea- 
sures, with reference only to those parts in which 
the outrages existed. The course then adopted 
proved to be a wise one, and thf remedy then 
applied was wM adapted to the cure of the, 
evil*— He did tibt mean to say that the evil was 
completely eradicated; but the measures adopt- 
cd.had the effect of subduing it for the time, 
sad of Winging the disturbed counties into a, 


:o, viz. Lancashire, Leicestershire, Nottingham- 
shire, and Derbyshire, (to which part of York- 
shire and the towns of Birmingham and Stock- 
port must now be added) from the period of 
that Report down to the present time. 

Your Committee find in these papers not 
ooly a complete corroboration of the justness of 
the apprehensions which they then expressed, 
but proofs equally decisive of the continuance 
of the same machinations and designs, breaking 
out into fresh acts of violence and insurrection, 
up to the present moment* 

Your Committee stated in their former Re- 
port, that “ eveu where petitioning was recom- 
mended, it was proposed to be conducted , in 
such a manner, by an immense number of dele- 
gates, attending in London at the same tune, in 
several parties, attached to each petition, as 
might induce an effort to obtain by force what- 
ever they demanded ; and that a general idea 
seemed prevalent that some fixed day, at no 
very great distance, was to be appointed for a 
general rising.” 

The first attention of your Committee has 
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been directed to the proceedings of the publii 
meeting held early in' March, m the town of 
Manchester. At that meeting, whSjh consisted 
of persons assembled from various towns and 
populous villages in the vidnity of Manchester, 
as well as of inhabitants of Manchester itself, it 
was proposed by the same leaders who had 
previously attracted the notice of your Com- 
mittee, that the petitioners should assemble at 
the same place, on Monday, the loth of that 
month, prepared to set out on a march to Lon- 
don to present their petition themselves to the 
Prince Regent in person ; that they should 
form themselves into parties often each (which 
arrangement was proposed with the professed 
view of not transgressing the law) ; and that 
they should supply themselves with provisions 
for the march, and with blankets for the purpose 
of sleeping On the ground. 

At many other meetings previous to the loth, 
which, though comparatively private, were yet 
numerously attended, it was represented to 
them, by tneir orators, that they would be sur- 
rounded by the police and the military, and 
that they would be an easy prey if they pro- 
ceeded without arms for their protection. They 
were assured, however, that their numbers, 
which in the course of their progress would 
amount to not less than 100,000, would make 
it impossible ultimately to resist them. It was 
stated, that all the large towns in Yorkshire 
were adopting the same plan, that the Scotch 
were actually on their march, and that if the peti- 
tioners could once [reach Nottingham, or Bir- 
mingham, the business would be done. They 
were advised to choose leaders over each subdi- 
vision of "tens, fifties, and hundreds, and to ap- 
point a treasurer to receive contributions, which 
were actually made in a great number of small 
sums'; -out of which fund they were taught to 
expect that each man would be supplied with a 
daily allowance. 

A petition waa accordingly prepared, with 
a copy of which every tenth man was fur- 
nished; and which concluded by stating to 
his Royal Highness, that, without the change 
which they demanded, they could neither 
support Kim, nor themselves j” and they were 
tola, that' ff their petition was rejected, they 
must Remand it; if still rejected, they must 
force k and say they would be righted. It ap- 
pears that some of the persbhs Apprehended 
were, fully prepared to act up to these instruc- 
tions ; though it is to be presumed 'that many 
of them hag no 'very definite idea of the way 
in Wueh thfeir'SeiViccs were to be employed 5 
and that even among tHetr leaders some of the 
more modertite^ reckoned father upon ihti/nkTa^ 
tion tfidn updp the actual employment of force, , 
At bne'pf tftofc* nibre private how-i 

evdr, which pfeefedfed the general assembly, One 
of those persons wtip appeared tp, have most 
inffiieride dotted himselfa repuMi&n and level- 
ler; and professed his v determination never to 
givtup tul they had' established a republican 
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government ; the examples of the inssrrectxan 
in the reign of Richard II.* and of the rebellion - 
in Ireland in 179 a, were hg«d out, as objects of 
imitation ; and the most violent of such decla- 
rations was generally received with the strongest 
marks of applause. 

In consequence of these preparations, the pub* 
lie meeting proposed took place at the time 
appointed ; and was attended by probably near 
12,000 persons: many of these proceeded to 
the ground in regular order, with knapsacks on 
their backs, and notwithstanding the assembly 
was dispersed by the military, acting under the 
orders of the magistrates, and the principal 
leaders were apprehended under warrants from 
the Secretary of State, a considerable number 
actually marched off on their way to London; 
many were intercepted before they reached 
Stockport, but several found their way as far at 
Ashbourn. 

The act for enabling his Majesty to detain 
suspected persons had now passed: most of 
those who had rendered themselves most con- 
spicuous in exciting* disaffection in this part of 
the country had either been apprehended, or 
had secreted themselves ; and all hopes were 
precluded of any immediate result from the as- 
semblage which had been so long conceited : 
yet it appears to your Committee, From a variety - 
of concurrent testimony, on which they rely, 
that the previous organization had been extended 
so widely, and the expectation of ultimate suc- 
cess had been so confidently entertained, that 
these circumstances produced no other effect ob 
the great body of the discontented than to delay 
the explosion which had so long been meditated ; 
to occasion the discontinuance of die more open 
meetings of the association, and to call forth the 
exertions of new leaders, who were determined 
(in their own phrase) “ to reorganize the party.” 
Meetings were accordingly held in several of 
the townships in the neighbourhood of Man- 
chester between the 10th and 25 th of March, 
with more privacy, but under the established 
system of delegation ; at which only the depu- 
ties from the disaffected places were present ; 
and at which it was resolved to promote a ge- 
neral rising at Manchester on Sunday, the aoth 
of March, or the following day. A meeting 
was appointed for the leaders at Ardwick-bridge, 
close to Manchester, on die Friday before that 
day, where they expected to receive information 
from Birmingham, Sheffield, and other places, 
with which they were in communication ; hav- 
ing previously learnt from an emissary, who had 
visited Huddersfield and Leeds, that the dis- 
affected in that part of the country were all 
ready to begin at any time, and were preparing 
arms for the purpose. The design was to as- 
semble as many as could be collected, in the 
night, at Manchester ; to attack the barracks, 
the police-office, the prison, the houses^of ma- 
gistrates and constables, and the banks, in sepa- 
rate parties, and to set fire to the factories in the 
town. It was even declared by one of the cog- 
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mpixsMh thatlto lam: j^naty vat intended for dyity WM unceasing ; emissaries w?te cdotbw- 
the purpose increpmg tfee prevalent distress, aUy paaairsgfrom one offtotepi^jp another. 

In the hope .of thereby aqdingtp the numbers of i to compete their accounts of the state of /the 
the discontented, by throwing the workmen out | public mind $ to foment the irritation among 
Ot deployment! It was calculated that 9 or .the disaffected; and to combine eotele general 
3,000 men would be enough to commence thefe plan of simultaneous or connected insurrection,; 
operations, as they reckoned upon being joined the object of which was, after cofeaolhlating a 
t$y £o,qpo at the dawn of day. A proclama- [sufficient force, to march upon London, ami 
Uon was said to be prepared in order to be pro- there to overturn the existing Op? eminent, tea 
duced on this Occasion, justifying the revolt, to establish a republic. The same dtarigmr were 
and absolving , the insurgents fi om their alle- continued of attacking the barracks, ana depots, 
glance. Expectation* were held out, that a in, different parts of the country (one' of which 
general insurrection would take place at the was particularly reconnoitred with that view) ; 
same time in different parts of the counties of of plundering the houses of noblemen and gei- 
jLancaster, York, Warwick, Leicester, Notting- tlemen, where arms were supposed to be lodged ; 
ham, Chester, and Stafford ; and though some of seizing the magistrates, and keeping them as 
of these, particularly the two latter counties, hostages, and as authorities for levying contribu- 
may have Jbeen included without any sufficient turns on the country, of disarming the soldiers 
ground, your Committee see just reason to ap- by night, in their quarters, or seducing them 
* prehend, that a successful insurrection at Man- from their duty; and of providing armB.for 
Chester would have been followed by partial themselves, partly by these seizures, and partly 
risings, to ail alarming amount, in each of the by an easy method of forming pike*heads out of 
other counties. Some preparations were made common tools and utensils, 
for providing ammunition, with a view to the It appears to your Committee, that the utmost 
arms which it was intended to seize. The confidence prevailed among the delegates as to 
execution of this plan was defeated by the vigi- the ultimate attainment of their objects ; that 
lance of the magutrates, who, being apprized the successive arrests of several of the principal 
of what Nvas in agitation, made a communication leaders, though they occasioned momentary 
to the Secretary of State, by whom warrants disappointment, did not extinguish the spirit of 
were immediately issued, and die ringleaders insurrection, or the hopes of success, in the 
assembled at Ardwick-bridge were consequently parts of the country above-mentioned $ and the 
seized on the 28th. The magistrates of Man- utmost impatience was manifested at the delays 
Chester thereupon published an address to the which had taken place in fixing the day for the 
inhabitants, announcing the danger, and calling general rising. This after several postpone- 
upon the householders to be sworn as special ments, was appointed for the Monday in Whit- 
constables, and to assist in preserving the peace sun week, and was afterwards again postponed 
of the town. This plan of the disaffected being to the 9 th of June, which was thought more 
thus discovered and deranged, they became favourable for a midnight insurrection, as the 
more wary and secret in their proceedings ; but, moon would then be in the wane. Notice of 
in the moment of disappointment, declarations this last appointment had been so widely circu- 
were made, that it would be impossible to pre- lated, that it became almost of public notoriety ; 
vent die rising for a month longer. The assas- which, while it awakened the attention of those 
auction of persons most obnoxious to their whose duty it was to preserve the public peace, 
resentment was suggested by some of the most did not appear to derange the preparations of 
desperate of the conspirators; an attack was those who were disposedto disturb it. Even 
made upon the house of one of the magistrates ; where the plannersof the insurrection suggested 
the life of another was threatened ; and a pistol a farther delay, they fquftd it impossible to ?e- 
was fired into the house of a gentleman who strain the impatience which they had excited 
was acting: as a special constable. Shortly after among their followers, who had forsaken their 
this period, it appears to have been discussed, ordinary habits of industry, and who. must either 
whether it would not be more prudent to dis- proceed to the immediate attainment of their 
continue the .appointment of delegates, and to object, or lor the present relinquish it, and re- 
rely only upon one man in each town, who turn to their accustomed occupations. . On the 
might call the disaffected together a short time 28th of May, a meeting of driegates in the 
before the intended insurrection, and seize on neighbourhood of Sheffield was dispersed, and 
homes, preparatory to the»attack on Manchester, some of the parties were apprehended ; and on 
Aut, notwithstanding this proposition, the same the 6th of June several persons, described to be 
aystem of connected operation by means of delegates (and believed by your Committee to 
delegates was jndcfetigably persevered in. be such), who were assembled at another place 
i Manchester, Birmingham, in the same neighbourhood, were apprehended 
by, Leeds, Sheffield, Wike- by the magistrates of the Riding, assisted by the 

r I, and other places in the dis- military, and the final arrangement of the plan, 

imbed part of the country, either constantly or which was there to be settled, was thuahappily 
occasionally attended these meetings* The frustrated. It was confidently expected, that 
numbers assembled were not large, bin the ac- these arrests would disconcert whatever mea- 
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«urm were in preparation, aftd they appear to total Ifeibvmion of the estfHishwiiCoiiidWtioil df 
have had that efl^ in the immediate vkimty of Government. 

Sheffield ; hut the spirit which had been excited Yofcr Committee stated^fn tWir former Re* 
could not be wholly suppressed* In the neigh* port, that the mode of organization, prafctbed 
bourhood of Huddersfield, in the nieht of the with such mischievous success in the po pffW 
8th instant, several houses were forcibly entered districts, had been in very many instances COT- 
and plundered of arms. A considerable body ducted under the cover of associations, Called 
of armed men were approaching (he town* when Hampden Clubs, formed for the ostensible ptuv 
a small patrole of yeomanry cavalry, attended pose of procuring a Refomnin Parliament t and 
by a peace-officer, fell in with them, andwas.j they now find that in many instances, where tfi£’ 
received with the discharge of several shot, by open meetings of those societies have been dia* 
Which one of their troop-horses was wounded, continued, several of the members of them have 
The patrole having ascertained that they were assembled more privately, and been the pripdpgf ' 
too few to oppose such numbers, thought it leaders in the projected combinations, 
prudent to retreat, when sevetal shots were fired In their former Report (hey did not think it 
after them without effect. On returning with necessary to advert to that atrocious system of 
an additional force to the spot, they found that combination, outrage, and hired assassination* 
the whole of the insurgents had oisappeared: which has prevailed in some of the midland 
but. guns fired as signals, in different directions, counties, under the name of Luddism ; both 
and Tights shewn on the heights throughout the because the trials of persons charged with those 
country, sufficiently proved the extent of the ciimes were then known to be depending, and 
confederacy, and the concert with which it was because the system itself did not then distinctly 
organized. In some populous villages of Der- appear to your Committee to have stay imme- 
byshue a moie open insui lection took place on diate application to political pui poses. But they 
the 9th of June. A delegate from this part of have since found reason to believe, that those 
the country had attended a previous meeting who are concerned in instigating the people tO 
at Nottingham, and an active emissary from insurrection, have availed themselves of this 
thence had joined them in the course of the powerful engine for the more extended put- 
night. The insurrection began, according to poses of political innovation, 
the general plan proposed, with attacks upon Upon the whole, your Committee have beeft 
houses for the purpose of procuring arms, in anxious neither to exaggerate nor extenuate the 
one of which a servant was wantonly shot; about nature and extent of tne danger. They haVe 
200 insurgents were soon assembled, mostly not been insensible to the jealousy with which 
armed either with pikes 01 with fire-arms, and the testimony of persons, originally implicated 
began their march towards Nottingham, in ex- in the designs of the conspirators, or even of 
pectation of increasing their numbers a9 they persons v/ho, never having engaged in those de- 
went, and of finding that place in full insurrec- signs, have attended their meetings, in order to 
tion and prepaied to support them. They discover and report their proceedings, ought to 
were, however, intercepted by detachments of be received; but the facts stated by your Com- 
cavalry (under the orders of active and intelligent mittee rest not only upon confirmatory evidence, 
magistrates) which came up with them in differ- but on distinct, substantive, and satisfactory tea* 
ent directions, andtotally dispersed them. Be- timony; and although your Committee have 
tween to and 60 were taken, and lodged in the seen reason to apprehend that the language and 
different*gaols : many fire-arms and pikes were conduct of some persons ft om whom inroitna- 
taken at the same time, and a quantity of am- tion has been derived may in some instances 
munition was found upon the persons of the have had the effect of encouraging those de- 
prisoners. * signs which it was intended they snould only 

Your Committee have thus stated the promi- be the instruments of detecting: yet it is pef- 
nent points of the information, which has been fectfy clear to your Committee, that before any 
laid before them, particuluily as affecting the such encouragement could have been given f the 
manufacturing districts in the northern and mid- plan of a simultaneous insurrection in different 
land counties, and which has been substantiated, parts of the country had been actually concerted, 
in almost every particular, by depositions on and its execution folly determined on. 

Oath, taken before magistrates. Tne character Your Committee have the satisfaction to Con- 
of the danger remains the same as »was de- timie to believe, as they have before stated, that 
scribed in the former Report. It arises from the danger winch they have described is to be 
the indefatigable exertions of persons in the found only among the lower order of. the manu- 
lower ranks of life, or but little above them, of factoring population, in particular parts of the 
some popular talents, inflaming and aggravating country, many of whom are labouring under 
the actual distress of a numerous manufacturing considerable privations from the low rate of 
population, by exciting hopes of an immediate w&es and the increasing price of the necessaries 
retoedy to all their sufferings from a Reform in of life : though your Committee cannot but ig- 
IfarKament, and preparing them (in despair of mark that the most active and determined insur- 
attajmng that object) to attempt, by force, the gems are in many instances to be found among 
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those whose .earnings, even in the present state power, that call has been' answered with alacrity 
of the manufactures, wpuld enable them to sup- and zeal. Such conduct increases the claim of 
port their families in comfort. They find that the peaceable and loyal inhabitants of the dis- 
of the promoters of these commotions many turbed parts of the country to the most efficient 
have either left the country, or are prevented protection.. 

from prosecuting their designs. The disaf- Your Committee find that it is the concurrent 
fected appear to want leaders to conduct such opinion of many of those intrusted with the pre- 
enterprises as they have conceived : are fre- servation of the peace, and best acquainted with 
quently disconcerted by jealousy and distrust of the state of the disturbed districts, as well as the 
each other, and by the consciousness that their admission of the disaffected themselves, that the 
plans are watched; and by the arrests of .the suppression of the attempts at insurrection 
ringleaders. . Great as- the numbers probably are hitherto made, may, in a great degree, be ascrib- 
among whom disaffection, to an alarming extent, ed to the existence of the cxtraordinai y powers 
has made considerable progress, fomented at intrusted by Parliament to the Executive Go- 
first; by popular harangues, and still by the more vernment, even in cases where it has not been 
powemu and general excitement of seditious found necessary to call them into action ; and 
publications, your Committee are fully aware, that the tranquillity of the country would 
that the number of those who are now prepared be put to hazard if those powers were now 
to take the lead in any project of open insurrcc- withdrawn. . In this opinion your Committee 
tion is not to be estimated by the exaggerated fully concur ; and confidently as they rely on 
reports of their delegates. Though they have the loyalty and good disposition of the great 
been all along taught to look to London for body of his Majesty’s subjects, (even in those 
countenance and support, though some of their parts of the country in which the spirit of dis- 
own immediate emissaries have, from time to affection has shewn itself in the most formidable 
rime, affected to bring them hopes of encourage- shape) they cannot but express their conviction 
ment from that quarter, in case of success ; and that it is not yet safe to rely entirely, for the 
though it has been stated to your Committee, pr eservation of the public tranquillity, upon the 
that a delegate from the country has recently ordinary powers of the law. — June 20, 1817.” 
been attending a meeting of delegates in Lon- Mr. B. Bathurst then moved, that the Repoit 
don s no specific information has Dcen laid be- do lie on the table and be printed, 
fore your Committee of the existence of any Lord Milton rose. He observed, that as the 
body of men, associated in the metropolis, witli House had now heard the Repoit read, they would 
whom the disaffected in die country appear to see what wns the extent of the danger. It ap- 
be acting in concert, or to hold communication, peared to him, that the Report, in some respects. 
Their hopes arise from their own numbers, was so drawn up, as to give too much die apnear- 
which, if they could be excited to simultaneous ance of having been wholly agreed to by all the 
movement, would distract their opponents, and Committee. 4 He had not given his assent to the 
would procure die means for carrying their ut- general complexion and effect which it was cal- 
mest designs into execution. It is hoped by cjilatcd to pioduce upon the country. He 
them, that the timid and irresolute would thus thought it stated many circumstances too 
be encouraged to stand forward ; and . they strongly as to Manchester. He doubted not 
.flatter themselves, diat efficient leaders would that many of the leadcis were very mischievous 
not be wanting to put themselves at the head of and revolutionary ; but a meeting of even 
a successful insurrection. 12 , 000 — for that was the outside of the numbeis 

Your Committee cannot contemplate what has stated — at Manchester and Salford, which con- 
passed in the country, ever since the date of taint d a population of 100 , 000 , surrounded by 
their former Report, without the most serious a populous neighbourhood, could not be called 
apprehension. During this period the precau- a verv general meeting of the people of that 
tionary measures adopted by Parliament have part of the country. (Hear.) Too much im- 
been m force s many of the most active pro- parlance was given to the proceedings. It had 
moters of public disturbance have been appre- been said that the people marched in files to 
hended ; the immediate projects of the disaf- the meeting at Manchester, as if they were all 
fected have been discovered and deranged ; yet drilled ana disciplined ; but that was not the 
nothing has deterred them from a steady pur- case : after all, only about fifty of them went to 
suit of their ultimate object. Though hitherto Ashbourne. Several hundreds, it was said, 
checked, the least advance towards the attain- passed through Leeds ; but he knew no evidence 
. ment of 'that object could not but be attended of that. The poor deluded manufacturers had 
with the utmost hazard to the lives and pro- been suffering under the severest distress that 
pertiefe of his Majesty’s subjects. was ever perhaps known in this country. (Ikar.) 

In the late insurrection on me borders of Der- He could not exactly make out insurrection and 
byshire apd Nbttmghamshire, the mass of the treason in the idea of coming ,m a body to peti- 
population ffcrough which the insurgents passed tion the Throne. Some geptjeraen, more acute 
evinced the utmost abhorrence of their designs thap himself, might discover it : but he cpn- 
and projects. In other instances, where the in- ceived theyjnust have a greater share of under- 
habitants have been called upon to aid the civil standing than most other members of the House. 
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As to the evidence, lie could not exactly de« 
scribe it in the well known line of Martial 

Suut bona, sunt qua’dam mediocria, sunt mala 
phira— - 

It was rather the reverse — much of it was good- 
some was indifferent, and a part of it very ques- 
tionable. The majority of the Committee 
seemed unwilling to put down in the Report 
those facts and observations which had a ten- 
dency to allay the alarms of the country. (Hear, 
hear.) He was convinced that, in being them- 
selves actuated by these alarms, and in believing 
their causes to oe well founded, they were as 
sincere as he wa9 in entertaining a contrary opi- 
nion, and in refusing a paiticipation in their 
feelings. They lived in populous districts, 
where tumults were most apt to occur, and 
where the numbers of the discontented were 
greatest; and where, consequently, any agita- 
tion was most dangerous. He himself lived in 
a similar district ; and, moreover, his house was 
said to be one of those pointed out for attack : 
but, froir allowing himself coolly to canvass the 
evidence on which these reports of insurrections 
and plots rested, he did not feel much moved. 
There was another circumstance which he 
thought it his duty to mention : — the utmost 
anxiety had been displayed in the Committee 
to counteract the effect of a paragraph in the 
Report of the Lords’ Committee. He could 
assure the House, that neither the Committee 
of that or of the other House had stated so 
strongly as they ought to have done, the effect 
which nad been produced by the persons em- 
ployed by Government. And, in his impres- 
sion on this subject, those who had been called 
by an Hon. Baronet, the Alarmists, Kar ifo^nv. 
concurred. Those persons, if they saw any 
danger to the Constitution, would be the first to 
sound it. Many of the most active Magistrates 
of the West Riding of Yorkshire were also of 
opinion, that in that county, as well as in Der- 
byshire and Nottinghamshire, the emissaries of 
Government had done incalculable mischief. 
When he expressed this conviction, he did not 
mean to insinuate that Ministers were aware of 
what their agents were doing under colour 
of their authority; far less that they recom- 
mended to them such a course of conduct, or ap- 
proved of their transactions— he merely wished 
to state a fact. A delegate from London lately 
arrived at Sheffield in the pay of Government. 
His approach was expected oy the majority of 
the respectable magistrates with alarm, and by 
the deluded people, who were not disposed to 
suspect the trick that was played upon them, 
with exultation. What purpose could this 
serve but to agitate the public mind ? This sys- 
tem of employing spies under the mask of dele- 
gates or agitators was not confined to Sheffield. 
Another instance had lately been read from a 
country newspaper, and brought before the 
public in a manner of which he could not approve. 
He should have paid little regard to that extract 
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dr statement had its'truth not been confirmed by 
other evidence. * The truth of the refJbit ih the 
newspaper had, however, bepji establishedbeyortd 
dispute, by testimony taken befbre th* 
tra tea of tne West Riding of Yorkshire, and 
before the Lord Lieutenant of the county.* (/feat* 
hear.) He considered it his duty farther tf> 
mention, that, in his opinion, the Committee in 
their Report had not paid sufficient attention id 
the system of Luddism. The Luddites were' a 
peculiar kind of banditti, who lived by plunder* 
and sought arms as the 'means of attack or tte- 
fence. This circumstance, had it been taken 
into the account, might have explained and ac- 
counted for the continued demand for arms in 
the disturbed districts, without leading to the 
inference that they were to be used for rebel- 
lious purposes against the Government. He was 
not disposed to undervalue the dangers with 
which the country was threatened ; but when 
he saw them exaggerated beyond their proper 
dimensions, he could not lend himself to give 
them credit himself, or to allow others to be un- 
necessarily alarmed. These dangers, he was 
convinced, though great, might have been re- 
moved, or at least reduced, had Government 
:aken a different course from Chat in which they 
had proceeded. He himself had proposed in 
:he Committee, as the means of preserving the 
:ranquillity of the country, that the agitators, 
many of whom had been arrested, should be 
brought to speedy justice, and suffer a punish- 
ment adequate to their offences. He believed 
hat he made a specific proposition to that 
ffect in the Committee, an allusion to which, if 
ne remembered right, was made in the Report. 

I’ No, no, from the Ministerial benches.) He 
kvas certain that he had suggested this proposi- 
.ion, though he did not press it, whether any 
-ecord of it existed in the labours of the Com- 
mittee or not. He was then convinced, and he 
vmained so still, that the execution of speedy 
ustice on delinquents, according to the or- 
dinary laws, would have more effect than 
,he exertion of the extraordinary powers de- 
manded by Ministers. A circumstance which 
:onvinced him that many of those evils and 
disturbances for which a remedy was now 
ought, arose from the artifices ana intrigues of 
rmissaries of the Government, was the following l 
Nottingham, when any insurrectionary move- 
ments were spoken of, was always considered 
the head -quarters of disaffection, and was re- 
garded as being actuated generally with a bad 
spirit. What ne had to state would seem to 
justify that description ; for at Nottingham the 
spies of Government had produced no impres- 
sion. The people there, to whom they ad- 
dressed themselves, from being better acquainted 
with, the principles which they intended to em- 
brace, suspected their sincerity, admitted them 
to no confidence, and yielded to none of their 
'suggestions; they did not, consequently, take 
up arms : while in Derbyshire, where the people 
were more 'credulous and less suspicious; they 
s C 2 
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, .prbdottfd all tote diatorbflncea they derired 
• when he «>oke thus of the proceedings of agents 
employ edpy Government, ne did ncfc mean to as- 
eert that they Were the original framers of the coo- 1 
apiraey described in the Report, or that a gene 
m ritoig was not resolved upon before they 
were feerit to the disturbed districts. He would, 
however, go the length of stating his belief, 
that but for.thbte emissaries the design might 
never bate been attempted to be carried into 
execution. (Hfar, hear , hear .) A plot was 
formed, blit it might never have exploded. 
Gteat jealousies existed among the leaders — 
they were bach envious of the other’s influence 
and power. The funds of the association in 
particular, though small m themselves, were a 
tempting Bait to those needy adventurers ; and 
would have furnished, in any contest which a 
robbery of them would haw given rise to, a 
certain cause of disunion. He had heard much 
Of the organization of this conspiracy, and of 
the evidence of it supplied in the system of 
signals, by means of the firing of rockets from 
dmere^t elevated points at proper distances; 
but he* never could be made to understand, nor 
did he ever hear it properly explained, how these 
pockets could answer any purpose whatever. 
He believed, therefore, that the stoi y of their 
being fired on hills at the distances of ten miles 
from each other, $0 as to convey intelligence 
frhrti one body of rebels to another, was a mere 
humbug to deceive the credulous; or that, if | 
they Were discharged at all, it was to ridicule 
the fears of the alarmists. He thought it strange, 
if they were intended for any purpose by the 
disaffected, that that purpose should not be 
khown, especially as the practice of firing 
rockets in rite manner described had continued 
fbr five years, and was said to have been used 
as a signal in the disturbances of 18 is. The 
organization of the disaffected was said, like- 
wise, to be proved by die system of sending 
delegates between one district and another. 
Thcrugh there might have been a system of I 
delegation, yet he was convinced that no exten- 
sive conspiracy was organized, by which the 
Whole population might be excited, and brought 
to act against the Laws and the Constitution of 
the country. In this opinion he was supported 
by die authority of the commander of the dis»> 
met, who drraaedno insurrection j and thought 
that the people wdre notgenerally disposed to abet 
the designs of afeW mad dr misled individuals.— 
,<The noble lord said, he had now stated dll the 
observations which it occulted to him to make 
j p this stage of the ""proceeding. He would 
rapes} to. Jk members of the committee, and 
wStt 0$ apor them to sav if he had stated 
ray thmg incorrectly ; If he had disclosed 

draetence 01 opiMon tirat prevailed between 
faite and the rauority of the gentlemen with 
whom he mh Had deviated from that line 
of epoduet wnteh, they ntfght . have anticipated 
ma the opinions bt raiforbiTy expressed. He 
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allowed dim, Ahte wab tan* fbr atoms ttoc 
there was etery tattoo fbt the utmost vigilant 
of Government ; and that the circumstances of 
the country called f6r diHgebt and active exer- 
tions from the magistrates. Nay, he would 
even go farther, and say, that tome new mea- 
sures might be necessary: but he would always 
protest against the ode Which was in contempla- 
tion. { mar 9 hear.) He did not believe that, 
tn speaking as he had done, he had transgressed 
the limits of his duty, and he appealed to the 
members of die committee for the troth of what 
he had stated. 

Mr. B. Bathurst said, he was very much sur- 
prised at the course which the noble lord had pur- 
sued. He was astonished to hear him now take 
exceptions to a Report in every part Of which he 
appeared fully to concur, except the practical 
result at the conclusion. He appealed to every 
member of the committee, if, even so late as 
yesterday, there was any expression of dissent 
from the noble lord. (Hear, hear.) He did not 
remember that ever the noble lord had made a 
specific proposition like that which he had jfest 
stated. If he had done so, he should have 
thought it his duty, as chairman, to have at- 
tended to it, and perhaps might have procoted 
its adoption by the committee 5 or, at least, 
have induced them to come to an amicable un- 
derstanding upon the subject. Me remembered 
that the language of particular parts Of the Re- 
port was often changed so as to meet With toe 
general concurrence of members ; and that no 
member was required to sacrifice his individual 
opinion to that of the majority. Up to toe 
conclusion there seemed to be no difference of 
opinion on the dangers of the country ; the na- 
ture of the remedy was the only cause of differ- 
ence : and on this point, as no unanimity could 
be expected, every member of the committee 
reserved his own individual judgment. Being 
appealed to by the noble lord, he could expli- 
citly state, that he remembered nothing of his 
making a proposition Which was rejected ; and 
that he thought the belief of the Hangers of the 


country, ex 
to the no 


tressed in the Report, was common 
? lord with every member of the 
committee. (Hear, hear,) 

Lord Mttton, in explanation, repeated what 
he had said, that the general colouring of the 
Report, when viewed as a whole, conveyed 
an impression of danger that was very much 
exaggerated. He allowed that cOntessiotos had 
been made on bofh sides, but the fret of those 
concessions proved that a difference of opinion 
existed. The information which he had that 
day received had also produced seme effect on 
his mind. 

„ Lord LaseeUts said, hie had heard the Upeech 
of the noble tod with tome surprise, atad he 
would even'add, regret. {Hear.) As a member 
of the committee he woild say, that when they 
broke Up that morning, neither he, nor ant 
other member with Whom he had towrttora, 
had the most distant 4iek to* toe mkheiatd 
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aftyaart oftto-Report. He tod 
tar# is. defeat* >tfot menraigbt Wind thorn- 
telre* ta tow***! tfe* foe .npbte W was 
not IS isu«h atom** as ttorest df the com- 
mittee. The tofe bwd tod it ip to»°wer fo 
We conveyed t hat impression, apata toe 
Wed hie difference pf opinion. Bfe jum- 
»lf (Lord U)ii» wry otber ^« 9 W of the 
tod twisted hi drawing up the 
Wort by suggetogwcb changes, aOaiUooa^or 
99 to thpMghjt rieceasary, to accom- 
modate It to foe impression which he received 
from the evidence* He understood* therefore, 
that at the conclusion of their work there was 
ppt ft single difference ^adjusted, except the 
practical reconMnendadpo that grew out of the 
|W and observations ift which all concurred. 
|f any difference of opinion arose, it was debated 
in no spirit of acriiftony, and with no obstinacy 
^ opposition j but recourse was immediately 
had to the evidence, the members weighed wm 
eaph, other its force, and coming to . ft general 
understanding, qualified the .observation or phra- 
seology 90 as to meet the view? of all* The 
-delay of the Report was occasioned by this 
desire of accuracy, and this conscientious regard 
to the rights of individual judgment* Even so 
fete as that morning, doubts arpae regarding the 
force of some statement, and recourse wftS again 
tod to foe evidence to prove its accuracy, fife 
Wed this, tocause it might toye been sup- 
posed, from the turn which the debate hftd 
/taken, that every thing was discussed in the 
spirit of' party hostility: that there was an 
attempt, on the one hand, to exaggerate eyery 
alarm, and, on the other, ft disposition to be- 
tove in no danger ; and thftt a compromise had 
thus beep made up of conflicting opinions, to 
which the noble lord was not a party. He was 
surprised that foe noble ford should tove njftcfo 
ftUfth a speech, after ftp tod assented to every 
part of the Report that described foe dangers of 
the country, and only reserved his opinion of 
foe isinpr ip which that- clanger should be met. 
Jfe (jford bfoeved, that nothing short of 
ftto measure could repress foe efforts pi agita- 
tors; but others bad ft different opinion with 
regard to foe remedy* The danger, however, 
Was unaniipou&ly foo>ucd to exist* Had the 
ooUe lord made pny ohjectfon to fot Report, 
ftr Suggested any improvement, there was no 
dtoto that his objection would have been at> 
tended to, pud to suggestion probably adopted. 
{Hear, h^r.) 

Mr. i'onsQnby said, to &k cpn^idqfole difli- 
• gulty on foe present occasion y but foe noble 
tod having appealed to the Cwwmttto, it 
was necessary to say a few words. At foe 
#9P« fone, he foould say as fotle as possib e» 
and endeavour to be as circumspect fts, possible* 
It was perfectly true 
ftPMRfoe any .fipeciffc proposition ifjim 
mittee, but he certainly stated gcfafpmg, foftt 
though to fod pot .ofejecMo any parficufir part 
ad* fog Rernhy# to ^nfoler^foe ,yopl« m 


1 

calculated to makpa 
evidence did pot \juij 
ffother observe, that £ 

haps, contain all that i _ „ , . 

au^ect, and it was und^ftood foat ymto?to r 
particular opmmfts foe peafow of 
nfotee might entertain with regard 0 foej “ A ‘ 
deal conclusions drawn Ffoni it, foey wc 
at perfect liberty tp .sfete them fo foe 
With respect to foe points uppft L 
appeal had been made, in foe; first, ^ 
House should recollect, that the committee in po 
instance affirmed any thing of their own know- 
ledge. They stated only suefe matters as foey 
were enabled to state, according to the evidence 
laid before them. No member, indeed* e^fpt 
perhaps those who from their official situation 
might to supposed .to. have particular intelli- 
gence upon certain points, could know lay 
thing beyond what foey derived from foe Evi- 
dence. There was a palpable difference, foftpe- 
fore, and whifo the. House ought to hear $ its 
recollection, totweeri an affirmation on foe part 
of foe committee, arisingfrom their owh know- 
ledge, and that opinion which thpy formed 
from foe evidence submitted \o them. The 
course of proceeding in the committee was this : 
ftt first, its progress was slow; they converted 
on and discussed the evidence wtfo,gr%tt 
raticiUf When they came to that part of foe 
Report which referred to a remedy <#r aclfoow- 
Jedged danger, there were two opinions y some 
thought one way, and sqme another. Hefoen 
considered it his duty to request foatng gepf lie- 
man of the committee shdmfo 9P this jfoint, 
compromise his own opinion, pr leave it' to be 
affected for the sake of concimring in fop Report. 
Seeing? after fois, that focce was nO.hppe of 
coming to any agreement* ‘he had not ftttepded 
the committee either on foat day or on foe day 
before. He considered himself as havingagCeed 
to every part of the Jtcmoi t, except the practical 
recommendation at the end. (Hwr. tear, 
from the Ministerial tenches-) The right too* 
gentleman concluded by exj^essiog to opinipn, 
that tlie discussion of fois subject shpifol termi- 
nate for tlie present, as no Qhject /copjd, be 
“lined by prolonging It. 

Lord Castlercagli agreed with fop light J}Qn. 
gentleman in the piopriety of hjs sugg^fooa,, 
and therefore would PW sTtig^e opfcfva- 
tipn. ThG committee cpnpprijed foaa^m 
in tlie existence pf foe datoir) b^t disagreed 
ftbput foe practical result ortheir inquiiy. It 
wa? .therefore determined foat eyqiy* member 
should reseive his own opinion on that Ipttcjr 
pojftt till foe question 0me to to discussed in 
for House. With, regard to little taihbfidg 
ftto ttt tto extent of foe ganger, there' W« no 
fdundationforit. ’ 

v JHf* JWMrrf,' Lprd Qzjtlereagh, 

fi&tt m Wiiw to store, foatfejiad 
fof committee^ foe oarly part 
: tot when to ipw m.r 
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the nature and extent of the danger, he did not that the concurrence of all should be obtained* 
think it necessary to attend afterwards, as he There was no concession of fact, still less a di* 
knew he could not be brought to concur in the position to exaggerate any one fact. In such a 
remedy that was proposed. Committee concession as to fact was impossi- 

# Mr. Lamb observed, that he had most dis- Me ; concession as to comparative views *>f cir- 
tinctly stated in the committee, that lie could cumstances and relations was not discredits* 
not agree in the recommendation at the conclu- Me. Every one stated his own opinion and im- 
sion of the Report, as he was determined to go pression ; every one could not come down to 
into the House unpledged to any measure, and the House with a distinct Report containing his 
he should be happy if his hon. friends could own impression ; the only mode of proceeding, 
convince him tnat the proposed remedy was therefore, was to canvass the evidence till they 
unnecessary. came to an agreement. He could say, that 

; Mr f Brougham said, it was not his intention never had a Committee conducted its inquiry 
to prolong tne present discussion. He entirely with more candour and equanimity. From the 
concurred in the motion that the Report should beginning to the end of that investigation, which 
be printed : by being printed it would be better had excited so much public attention, and called 
known: and he was satisfied it could not be forth such a diversity ofopinion, there was not one 
too well known : the more it was known, the angry, acrimonious, uncivil, or harsh expression 
mOre would its conclusion be reprobated by the used. There was an anxiety to court discussion 
country. He only wished, that along with the on all doubtful points, and an unwillingness to 
Report the speech of the noble lord (Milton) quit any part until all had given their opinions, 
should be printed ; and, wjiat was still of greater If two men took a different view of the same 
importance, the speech of the other noble lord, point, and upon close inquiry came to a corn- 
member for Yorkshire (Lord Lascelles), which mon conclusion, there was nothing improper or 
ought to be circulated as widely as the Report ; discreditable in that. If he were to go to the 
for the noble lord had stated, that concessions particular statements of the speeches made by 
took place in the Committee. Now those con- the members of the Committee, he should say, 
cessions were not facts on which any conclusion lamenting as he did lament, that this discussion 
could be founded : they were the mutual ac- at all took place that night, that they had ex- 
commodations of gentlemen disposed to arrive pressed his ideas, only in better words than he 
at some vague conclusion. He had heard die could use. If he differed from the right hon. 
noble lord say, that there was a disposition on gentleman opposite as to the conclusion, that 
all sides to concede, to meet one another half was rather matter of inference than an essential 
way. The Report, therefore, was not the fair j part of the Report. For the noble lord opposite 
and just view of the state of the country, but ! he felt the most perfect respect ; and he must 
the result of compromise and concession. His in his conscience declare, that had he been 
right hon. friend (Mr. Ponsonby) had said, that asked, previously to having heard his speech, 
the conclusion was all he had to object to ; but it ' what the noble lord thought upon the subject, 
should be always remembered, that this con- he should have said, that with the recommenda- 
dusion was attached only to a series of conces- tion he disagreed, but there was none whose 
sions. entire concurrence with every point of fact was 

Lord Lascelles explained. He said, the hon. more certain and decided, 
and learned gentleman might give his speech Lord Folkestone said, that the right hon. 
what publicity he pleased ; but it seemed, that gentleman had conceded every point in dis- 
he had misunderstood what he stated. What pute in this argument. Concession, witli re- 
he (Lord L.) had said was, that whenever any spect to impressions, was all that had been 
thing was drawn up in the Report, which ap- stated by the noble lord. The result of the 
peared to be stronger than it ought to be, con- 1 noble lord's speech, in his mind, was, that it was 
cession was sometimes made, not of facts, that j considereda great object in the Committee to pro- 
could not be the case, but of the impression duce unanimity, in order to which there was a con- 
which the facts made on the minds of different cession of certain impressions. If, then, twenty 
members of the Committee. Recourse was then men had a particular impression, and one man 
had to the evidence, and the expressions were felt a different impression, the twenty con- 
accommodated to that evidence. These were ceded their impressions in order to get the sup- 
thq concessions of which he had spoken. ( Hear ■, port of one : or if the one, too, conceded sonic- 
hear.) * what on his part, then the result was the opinion 

, Mr. panning was astonished how the hon. of none of the one and twenty.* This was quite 
gentleman (Mr. Brougham) could expect to put sufficient for the conclusion which every man 
an end to discussion by his interpretation of the must draw, that there was concession, and this 
expression of the noble lord. (Hear* hear.) was not denied. 

The noble lord had said nothing that in candour Mr. Canning explained. He said, there had 
could be misunderstood. He had said, that there been mutual concessions only when the evidence 
were concessions, Enitnot of facts; no, but of justified them. 

opinions apd impressions* If there was any Lord Cochrane remarked, that/ the evidence 
thing softened in the Report, it was in order j laid before the Committee was not different from 
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the evidence which had been laid before a court 
of justice, where the verdict oiajury hadde- 
dared the charges to. be unfounded^ « 
fact. It was a pity, it was a nmtteroffoe deep 
est regret, that ex-part* evidence should be re- 
c7i ve |, believed, arid- acted upon against the 
whole people of England. In a court of law 
such evidence was found to have procreded 
from a fraudulentand perjured individual. (Hear, 
/tear.) On a recent occasion, disclosures were 
made' that reflected shame and scandal, if not on 
all the members of his Majesty's Government, 
at least on those whom they had deluded to 
support them in subverting the liberties of Eng- 
lishmen. Without that house, not one member 
could put his hand upon his breast and say, that 
the suspension of the Habeas Corpus was neces- 
sary : no, it was a subversion of the Constitu- 
tion; it was an explicit declaration, that Eng- 
land had at length become the land of slaves 
What had wc witnessed after so many years i of 
war, and privation, and, burdens ? What was 
the issue of all this ? A degree of suffering and 
misery that never was equalled, and could not 
be long endured. Did they believe that Eng- 
lishmen would be content to die like dogs in a 
ditch f Well, after all the war, and patience, 
and misery, which successively tned our tem- 
per, came at last such a Report as this— an in- 
femous scandalous libel upon the people of 
England. (Hear, hear, and cries of order. ) lie 
was perfectly in order. It was not ht that we 
should legislate against the whole people for tlm 
faults of a few ; besides, those faults had not in 
one instance been proved, and had been . dis- 
proved in more than one. , He would, therefore- 
repeat, that the Report was an infamous libel, : 

SC< Sir W. Burroughs rose to order. As far as he 
remembered, there was not one word m the 
Report imputing blame to the people of E g 

^The Speaker observed, that with respect to 
the names which the noble lord attached to the 
Report, unless he was greatly mistaken, he must 
say it was most disorderly. ( Hear, hear.J 

LorilCoc/irane said, he bowed to the authority 
of the Chair, as he had always done, when it 
was filled in so distinguished a manner by then- 
late Speaker. He had applied the epithets not 
to any individual of the Committee, but to the 
Report itself, which he did consider a most 
scandalous one, because — ( Cries of Chair.) 

The Speaker said, he must now appeal to the 
House, whether, in their judgment, the noble 
lord was not highly disorderly m the language 
which he persisted in using ? ( Hear •, hear.) 

Lord Cochrane said, he submitted s but he was 
sure die Chair would not have interfered of its 
own accord. (Order, order.) He should merely 
state again, that he applied the epithets, which 
he would not repeat, to the Report, and not to 
the Committee. His firm conviction was, that; 
die evidence upon which the Report was foimd- 
ed, was not true. No one would believe that 
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there existed any conspiracy in the country, to 
overturn the Government. , .. 

The Report was then ordered td lie on toe 
table, and to be printed. v * .. - A ■ 

The Budget.] The Chancellor y 
chequer moved that the order of the. day perfW 
for the House to resolve itself into a‘ Committee 
on the state of the finances. , ,, 

Mr. Tierney wished the subject to be, .post- 
poned, rather than to be brought on at so late 

a °The Chancellor of the Exchequer considered 
the subject too important, and of too muOb in- 
terest to the House and the nation, to be post* 
poned, or to admit of delay. m 

The House then resolved itselt into a Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means. , . 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, he had 
opposed * the postponementof this question For the 
lateness of the hour, (halt past 9) ; 1st, because 
which he apprehended no opposition to the mea- 
sure which he had to propose, it being of a nature 
that admitted of as little objection as any measure 
of the kind that had ever been submitted to Par- 
liament ; sdly, because much more information 
than usual had already been given on the subject. 
The speech from the Throne had directed then 1 
attention to the finances, in consequence of which 
a Committee was appointed to inquire mto trie 
revenue and expenditure of the country. The 
Reports which that Committee had made woidd 
relieve him from many details,^ into which he 
should otherwise have felt it his duty to enter. 
He should frequently content himself with re- 
ferring to their labours, which he was sure would 
afforefthe House more satisfaction than any im- 
perfect statement he could offer of his own. 
Another respect in which the question would 
require much less time was, the consolidation 
of the Exchequers of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Since January last, a very considerable portion 
of official labour had been directed to reconcile 
the accounts oflreland with those of England ; 
and those of the former country were now 
brought forward in a more convenient and uni- 
form manner than on any prior occasion. This 
had ken effected partly by official dilfoence, 
and partly by the act of the Howe itself; he 
alluded to the call which had been made for 
Parliament for the clearing up of all accounts be* 
tween the English and Irish Exchequers to the 
sth of January last, and for removing or can- 
celling all outstanding grants on the Consoli- 
dated Fund, which had not beep tealized, and 
were not likely to be realized within any mode- 
rate period ; the consequence was, that from the 
5th of January last, a m 
opened for the Consolidated Treaaines, aod- 
the technical distractions which had till no* 
existed between them, were no Tte- 

House would have the goodness to obserw. ** 
the Committee appointed to i T®, 

expenditure and income of the country hadnot 
encumbered their Report with a rta«mentofthe 
various branches of the revenue and services of 
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the country', but bud on the one side set down i 
die whole amount of the finances of the coun- - 
try, and on the other the sum total of its expen- 
diture. This was the plan which he now in- 
tended to follow. In looking to the revenue of 
Great Britain, it would appear that there was 
a deficiency in die last year, in the great branches 
of Customs and Excise, of about 10 per cent. 
With respect to Ireland there was, he felt, no 
ground for despondency, although the revenue 
of that country had fallen off about 20 per 
Cent. But notwithstanding those unfortunate 
circumstances which naturally rose out of the 
diminished demand for the produce of an agri- 
cultural country, in consequence of the termina- 
tion of the war, combined with the lamentable 
failure of the last harvest ; there was still every 
reason to calculate upon the recovery of that 
country from all its embarrassments, through 
the operation of her inherent means, and the 
active industry of her population. In the usual 
form, hC should first go through the Supplies 
required m the present year, and then state the 
Ways and Means to meet them. The first item 
Was the Army, which, including 1 , 500 , 000 /. for 
Extraordinaries, and exclusive of troops in 
France, amounted to 9, os 0 , 000 /. It would be 
remembered, that in is 16 the total sum granted 
under this head of the service was 10,809,737 ; 
so that there was a reduction in this year, as 
COmpped with the last, of 1 , 729 , 737 /.— The 
next item was the Navy. Last year, the sum 
voted amounted to 9,964,195/.; the sum now 
required? exclusive of a grant of 2 , 000 , 000 /. for 
the reduction of die navy debt, were 6 , 000000 /. 
Last year 2 , 000 , 000 /. of the navy debt were paid 
off. The sum appropriated to tnat purpose was 
taken from the unapplied money remaining in 
die Exchequer from the Grants of 1815. The 
paving, therefore, in this year, in the sum to be 
applied to the service or the navy, as compared 
vifch that of last year, was 9,964,195/. — The 
next head was the Ordnance. The sum re- 
quired for this year amounted to 1,221,300/.: 
last year the sum voted was 1,613,142/. Here 
a reduction had been effected of 391,842/., being 
nearly one-fourth of the wliole. — The fourth 
tem- was, the Miscellaneous Services, which 
amounted to 1,700, 000 /. Last year the grant 
waft 2,500,000/.; so that, under this head, a 
reduction had been made of no less than 
'OOOjOOO/r^The total Supply, therefore, that wa 
called for in the present year, exclusive of the 
interest of the Funded Debt, for the expense of 
the several establishments for twelve months-*- 
mdt on the Peace Establishment, for he was far 
from thinking that we had yet arrived at what 
ih#t|woperiy be so called— would amount to 
what, speaking in round num- 
hersp he would call is, 000 , 000 /. It would be 
r emembered, thnNt the opening of the Session, 
his noble friend (Lord Casdereagh) had esd- 
mated the cxpoodkmre of the yeqr for the ser- 
vices he had enumerated at 18,378,000 /. The 
actug&siqqftly calledfor came below die esti- 
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mated sum by 973*000/. Last year the grants 
for the same services amounted to 24,887,000/. 
The reduction effected in the present year, it 
would therefore be seen, fell little snort of 
7 , 000 , 000 /., being considerably more than one- 
fourth, mid amounting to very near one-third of 
the whole.— In addition to the 18 , 000 ^ 000 /. re- 
quuedfor the proper service of the year, a fur- 
ther provision would be necessary on account of 
the Unfunded Debt. In the first instance there 
was a charge of 1 , 900 , 000 /. for die interest oa 
Exchequer Bills, the principal of which had 
been discharged in the course of' the present 
year. This item, though large, the Committee 
would regard with satisfaction, when they con- 
sidered how much the improved state of public 
credit lessened the charge thus incurred in pro- 
viding for the Ways ana Means of the year. A 
proper idea of this might be formed, when it 
was considered that what cost the country 
1,900,000/. for the service of 1816, would in the 
present year create but a charge of 1, 500 , 000 /. ; 
and when it was farther borne in mind, that a 
few years ago the same operation would have 
occasioned an expense of 2 , 500 , 000 /. The 
Sinking Fund on the money thus raised would 
amount to 330,000/. The Unfunded Debt was 
at present S3, 000 , 000 /. On winding up the ac- 
counts between die English and Irish Exche- 
quers, a further advance had become necessary, 
in order to clear all up to the 5th of ’ January 
last, from which period they had started on a 
new account. This had caused a grant to be 
called for, in order to make good the perma- 
nent charges of Ireland up to that time, of 
246,508/. Towards die reduction of the Navy 
and Transport Debt, a supply was demanded of 
1 , 660 , 000 /. There was thus, it would be seen, 
a new total of 4,136,508/. The different items 
and the grand total were as follow : — 

£. SUPPLIES. 

10,809,737 — Army (including 1,500,0001. 

for Extraordinaries, and ex* £. 
elusive of troops in France) 9,080,000 
9,964,195— Navy (exclusive of grant for 

the reduction of Navy Debt 6,000,000 

1,613,142— Ordnance 1,221,300 

2,500,000 — Miscellaneous 1,700,000 

Total Supply for the service of the 

year 1817 £18,001,300 

| Interest on Ex- 

o 260 000 chequer Bill*. . 1,900,000 
~ B w>,uuu Sinking Fund on 

| Ditto 330,000 

To make good the 
Permanent charges 
of Ireland to tho 
5th January, 1817 246,508 
Towards Reduction 
of Navy and Trans- 
port Debt 1,660,000 

4,136,508 

422,137,80^ 
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He had now to call the attention of the per- 
mittee to the number in which he- tn&posed to 
meet, the above demands. The fiat then he 
should notice as applicable to the Ways and 
Means of the year, was the balance of Annual 
Duties. After deducting the sums granted out 
of the duties for 1815 and 1818, there remained 

3 . 000 . 000 /. in the Exchequer, for which he 
should now take credit. He {proposed also to 
avail himself of the surplus arising on the issues 
of Exchequer Bills for 1815 and 1816 ; the sum- 
for the former year being 15,749/. ana for the 
latter 1,849,810/. These sums formed what, in 
the language of the Exchequer, was called sur- 
plus Ways and Means. They did not, how* 
ever, maxe a genuine surplus, out might be re- 
garded as disposable ways and means. A great 
part were issued on Excise Duties not yet 
realized, and the whole amounted to 1,8 65,659/. 
The produce of the whole of the Excise Duties, 
which were proposed to be continued, after 
satisfying the grant charged upon them for the 
year 1816, amounted to 1,300,000/. These 
were a continuation of war taxes, which amount- 
ed last year to 3,500,000/., of which the above 
sum was the balance, after allowing a suf- 
ficient sum to satisfy the grant of that year. — 
The next sum to which he should advert, was 
the amount of the Consolidated Fund remaining 
at the disposal of' Parliament on the 5th of April 
last. This money arose from grants up to Ja- 
nuary last, and the sum in the Exchequer was, 
1,225,978/. The deficiency of the Consolidated 
Fund, up to the 6th of January last, amounting 
to 600,000/., had been made good by Exche- 
quer bills. — The Lottery was taken at 250,000/. ; 
and though this appeared a larger sum than that 
of last year, yet, when the whole account was 
compared, it would be found that the lottery 
was reduced 50,000/. instead of being that much 
higher. — The next item he had to state to the 
Committee was that arising from the sale of Old 
Naval Stores, the amount of which he estimated 
for the last year at 400,000/. — There was one 
item more : it was the arrears of the Property- 
Tax, of which a considerable sum was due up to 
January and April last. The whole received, 
or to be received up to the year ending on the 
5th of April 1818, was l ,500,000/. — These se- 
veral items of Ways and Means amounted alto- 
gether to 9,541,537/.; so that there was required 
to make good the supply 1 2 , 600 , 000 /. This he 
proposed to raise by Irish Treasury bills to 
the amount of 3 , 600 , 000 /. and a new issue of 

9.000. 000/. of Exchequer bills. — Having con- 
cluded these statements, he would bow recapi- 
tulate die different items of the 

£. WAVS AND MEANS. £. 

3.000. 000 — Annual Duties 5,000,000 

Disposable ^ 1815 15,749 

Ways & Means $ 1816 1,849,610 

1,865,539 

3,560,000 — Excise Dntire continued (after 
•SAtisfyinp the grant thereon 
fertile vear .18 16) ...... 1,308.000 
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aafof PariiamiLt of the cSS* A ’ 

sotSdated Fund at April 5* 

1817 • a*. • • j, v*. .4* wmm 

800,000— Lottery .... $50*000 

Old Stores * OftMO, 

Arrears of Property Tax i*. 

, ceived or $.0 he renewed be- 
tween q»e 5th of April, 1817, >, : 

and 5th April, 1818 .... 1,500,000 

9,541,537 

Irish Treasury Bills 3,800,000 
Exchequer Bills 9,000,080 

18JD00A08 

£42,141,50* 

The first total of the Ways and Means wb&b 
he had stated, namely, the 9,541,537/. mm& 
be regarded as the ready money in the Exche- 
quer; but that was the whole which fie 
nary resources offered for covering the expend** 
tore. It was therefore clear, that the above be* 
lance of 12 , 600 ^) 00 /. was necessary to equalize 
the Ways and Means and the Supply; and bo 
was convinced that that sum could ttOt to 
raised in a way more advantageous to the ooun- 
try than that which he had proposed. He 
should in the first place endeavour to explain 
to the Committee how the account of the 
HfSOQyOOO/m Irish Treasury Bills stood. The 
House would recollect that* before Easter, there 
had been a vote for repaying certain Irish 
Exchequer Bills. Upon communication with 
the Bank of Ireland, it was found that the 
directors of that establishment were 
to exchange the bills they held for new bills. 
These with an additional issue of 100,000/. 
made out the amount he had stated : but as die 
Bank of Ireland required 5 per cent, interest, k 
was not thought advisable to raise a larger sunt 
in that way. Only a small part of the Irish 
Treasury Bills were due in December and Ja- 
nuary next, and it would therefore be time 
enough to make arrangements for paying them 
off after the next meeting of Parliament. The 
remaining sum of 9 , 000 , 000 /. he proposed, as 
he had already stated, to raise by Exchequer 
Bills ; and he was the more induced to take this 
proportion of the deficiency in that way, as foe 
Bank of England in its negotiations would be 
satisfied with a more moderate rate of interest 
than was paid in Ireland. Before foe meeting 
of Pai liaraent he could have borrowed 4$ mu- 
lions, but from the appearance of the money 
market, he thought it better not to avail himself 
of it. He had indeed found the state of the 
market such, that by issuing Exchequer Bills ip 
preference to borrowing, he saved 300*000/. 
The power of the money market to take off 

9 . 00 0. 000/. of Exchequer Biljs, be thought 
could not be questioned, when it was consi- 
dered, that .of the 42 # ooo,ooo L previously issued, 

27.000. 000 L had been discharged in foe course 
of the present session. There were, therefore, 
only Bills to the amount of 15,000,000/. out- 
standing. The 9 ,o©o,ooo/. he now proposed 
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tb irid would male 24,000,600/. aid, all thing® sumedfor every useful purpose. He eouM 
Considered, he apprehended, that there would not but congratulate the House and the country 
not be more thrown into the market than could upon the removal of the doubts and alarms 
be easily absorbed. It ought at the same time which had been entertained on this subject, 
to be recollected, that as the interest had been None of the evils which had been so profusely 
reduced from 5 per cent to si, there was a foretold, had occurred; and this great change 
saving in that respect of i$ per cent. From the had been accomplished without any shock or 
measure he proposed, he therefore had reason danger to public credit. Those who had with 
to expect great advantage both to the agricul- regret anticipated these mischievous conse- 
ture and commerce of the country, and he quences, he was sure would now join with him 
doubted whether it would have been possible to in rejoicing at the state in which our country 
derive equal benefit from any other arrangement, was now placed. The notes of the Bank of 
Although the revenue, from causes over which England had even during the restriction been 
his Majesty’s Ministers could have no control, preferred to those of every other bank in Eu- 
Had fallen snort six or eight millions, there had rope. What then must be the effect of the re- 
been an evident improvement in our public moval of that restriction ? He felt that he could 
credit. It might be recollected, that when he confidently anticipate the capacity of the Bank 
addressed the House last year on the financial to resume its cash payments by the 5th of July 
situation of the country, the three per cent, twelvemonth, which was the period fixed by 
consols, were only between 62 and 63 ; at pre- law. The fact was, that any Bank-note was at 
sent they were above 74.* This was an im- present convertible with ease into cash ; and 
provement of 12 per cent, on 62, which, calcif- such was the facility of the exchange, that our 
lated upon lOO/. stock, was equal to neatly 20 Bank-notes were, in every nation upon the 
pet cent. The Exchequer Bills were then at Continent, equivalent to bullion.— -With regard 
ati interest of 5$ per cent. Those now in cir- to the public debt, the expectations he held 
miction bore an interest of only si per cent. ; out last year had been more than realized. It 
' and on this very day those bills bore 12 j. pre- had been reduced at least 3,000, ooo/.r the ba- 
mium. These were circumstances which proved lance of debt repaid exceeded this sum. The 
die manifest advantage of the system he had amount paid in 1816 had been stated at 
pursued, and now proposed to continue. But 9,400,000/. ; but there was a deduction of 
. it was not in the money-market only that the 6,000,000/. charged for 1815, which had not 
' beneficial influence of that system had been felt, been paid, so that the actual balance discharged 
A proportional improvement was experienced was 3,400,000/. This was most satisfactory ; 
in evciy description of property in the country, but it was not all, for at the date of the 1st of 
One of its most important results had been the October, 1815, 32 millions of capital stock had 
resumption of cash payments by the Bank, actually been purchased up. If, instead of bor- 
When he had suggested that the Bank might be rowing Exchequer Bills, he had funded capital 
enabled to pay in specie in the course of two stock, it would have been impossible to have 
years, his statement was received with ridicule operated a reduction of the debt to the same 
and incredulity. The suggestion which he extent. Whether there would be an equal 
threw out, had, however, been completely diminution of debt in the present year as in the 
realized ; for the payments in cash had been re- last, was what he could not pretend to assert. 

He did not wish to state a positive opinion on 
* The following statement (extracted from Mr. the subject ; but he estimated that, with some 
Fairman’s Treatise on tl»e Funds) exhibits at one addition to the 12,600,000/. he had already 
view the highest and the lowest prices of Stocks since mentioned, he might have to borrow altogether 
the year 1720: about 14,000,000/., and that it was probable 

« — rw. i there would be paid off about lfij. There 

1 rwt *!“ Vt i’tq t* i! Si might, therefore, be a diminution not of 34 as 

5 per Cents... Ditto../ ......122$ m the last year, but probably of 2*- millions. 

• Bank Stock. . . . . . . ! Feb. 14, 1 792. 1 ...! 2 19 * With the improvement of our finances, he looked 

Sooth Sea Stock. . ! . May 2 o* 176« HI forward to a speedy improvement in the internal 

India Stock. Dec. 29, 1768 276$ comfort and prosperity of the country. (Hear, 

lowest. hear.) He aid not consider this expectation 

3 per Cent Console. . Jan. 25, 1 798 47| unreasonable. A great part of the public distress 

3 per Cent. ReUuc. . June~l, 1797 47 arose, not from any derangement in our donies- 

i ^£2* ? n ‘ !2no cof ^ affairs, but from the general state of Europe. 

' is * Jan* m* iifis' I?* At a time when all over the Continent many 

. art* F«b. 88, « were struggling for the mere necessaries of life, 

India Stock,.*'*,. Jar. U, n»4 118} 11 was not to be expected that tiiere could be a 

The lowest price of the 3 per Cents, during the great demand for our manufactures. This 
American war was 531 ; nod ot 4 per Cents. 6S|. country, fortunately, had not been reduced to 

so low a state as some others had, but we could 
* The pride of Ban fc Stock here given is the high- not expect to escape without sharing in the ge- 
est price previous to the last increase of the dividend, neral calamity. If, however, Providence blessed 
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U6 with a favourable harvest, he. .should cpafc 
dentiy hope to see a. steady restoration of ou 
revenueaand our former prosperity* He had taken 
the liberty of seating thus, milch, merely to im- 
press on the recollections of the Cojnmitt&, 
that even under the unfavourable circumstances 
of' the last year, all the benefit* which he had 
held out as likely to result from the plans be 
had propdsed, had been more than realized* — 
He* anticipated a still more sensible improve- 
ment \ but he sincerely trusted, that the country 
would never find it necessary to resort to any of 
those desperate and dangerous remedies which 
some persons had thought it proper to recom- 
mend. It was alone up6n the firmness of Par- 
liament and the loyalty of the people, that the se- 
curity of public credit and the restoration of na- 
tional prosperity depended. He had now only 
to state, that he estimated the amount of the in- 
terest, the Exchequer and Treasury Bills, ne- 
cessary to meet the supply, at 450 , 000 /. and he 
contemplated that that sum would be lowered 
by the reduction which would take place in the 
funded debt, in the course of the next session of 
Parliament. Thus the public would be subject- 
ed to no new charge whatever. — The right hon. 
gentleman concluded by moving a resolution 
for the issue of the Exchequer bills. 

Mr. Tierney rose. — He said, that as the right 
hon. gentleman had now made his statement, 
he trusted that he would not be disposed to 
bring up the Report that night, nor press any 
further discussion at so late an hour ; but name 
an early day when the subject might be taken 
into consideration. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer expressed 
>j?is readiness to postpone such of the Resolu- 
tions as were chiefly calculated to give rise to 
any debate. He thought that Monday might 
be a very proper day for the House to enter into 
the discussion. 

Mr. Tierney replied, that the more this sub- 
ject was considered, the more discussion, he 
was afraid, would result from it, as nothing 
could be more placid at present than the state- 
ment of the right hon. gentleman. His (Mr. 
T.’s) object was, to have an entire discussion, 
with the view of including in it the considera- 
tion of the Report of die Finance Committee* — 
For this purpose he suggested Tuesday as a 
convenient clay. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, no man 
could be more disposed than ne was, to afford 
every kind of accommodation to the right hon. 
gentleman and the House ; but he thought that 
matters of this kind, on which so much depended, 
should not be delayed. The House met to- 
morrow, and probably he might bring up some 
of the Resolutions then, and let the considera- 
tion be deferred to Monday. 

Mr. Tierney said, there was no occasion for 
remarking that on this question much depended,, 
for it was undoubtedly true, that the House and 
the public were feelingly alive to it, and that, 
therefore* it should be discussed with the great* 
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est deliberation. He did not see op i^what 
ground* Tuesday could ig objected , 4 © M an 
unsuitable day, and while ne did mot 
agree, that the Report be received to-morJiPVft 
he could not but consider it absurd that'iny 
discussion on Saturday should for a mono^nt be 
thought of. . . 

Mr. Grenfell observed, that the ijght hop- 
gentleman (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
had in his speech stated, that the Bank of Eng- 
land had resumed cash payments. This be wa* 
somewhat astonished to hear, and he would 'ask 
the right hon. gentleman to. state when the 
Bank had. commenced doing so, and whether it 
was the fact that they had at all begun to pay hi 
cash ? (Hear, hear.) 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer thought the 
hon. gentleman could hardly be so ignorant of the 
import of what he had said, as not to understand 
that the sense of his observation was, that the 
Bank might now be fairly considered as hav- 
ing virtually recommenced their payments in 
specie. 

Mr. Grenfell wished to ask the right hon. gen- 
tleman another question. Could he positively 
assure the House, that any person by going to 
the Bank with a ten pound note, would receive 
cash for it ? — An hon. friend of his had suppos- 
ed that the restrictions on the Bank expired on 
the 5th of July next, whereas, in fact, they did 
not expire till the 5th of July, 1818. Would 
the right hon. gentleman be kind enough to an- ' 
swer the question, and say whether it was or 
was not the case, that the Bank would pay any 
person ten pounds in cash, who went to them 
with a 10/. Bank note ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that if 
he hon. gentleman took ten 1 /. notes of a 
certain class to the Bank, he would be paid in 
cash for them. This was what he meant when 
he alluded to the resumption of cash payments. 
f Hear , hear , and a laugh from the Opposition 
benches *.J 


•The following notice of the Bank’s resumption of 
payments in cash on and after the 1st of October, 
1817, appeared in the landon Gazette of Tuesday, 
ptember 23, under the authority of Mr. Speaker, 
according to the terms of the Act.—- 1 “ In pursuance 
if the directions of an Act, passed in the 37th year 
if the reign of his present Majesty King Geotge 
II., intituled, an Act for confirming and continuing, 
hr a limited time, the restriction contained in the 
minute of Council, of the 26th of February, 1797, 
m payments of cash by the Bank and also of the 
several Acts since passed, for continuing and amend- 
ing the same ; # 

I do hereby direct, that there be inserted forthwith 
in the London Gazette , the following notice from the 
Governor and Company of the Bank of England, 
dated 1 8th September/ 1817, namely 
- “.That, on and after the 1st October next,' the 
Bank; will be ready to pay cash for thehr notet of 
every description, dated prior to the 1st Jan. I817. w 

Charles Manner* Suwon, Speaker. 
Sept. 22, 1817. 
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r. Bix J.Nn^rtcoittpkiotdof the exaggerated 
lApaAentationf of national prosperity, made by 
foe right bom gtmtleman. The House ought to 
jeatimte an accurate inquiry and not give credit, 
to these accounts, because the Budget had been 
bought forward at so late a period in the aes* 
aion, and at so late an hour of the night, Foj 
km own part, he could not conceive how thi 
prospect held out with regard to the Irish reve- 
nue, was to be made good. It was desirable 
that some explanation should be given, whj 
Treasury Bills, at five per cent., had been suffer- 
ed to remain in the Bank of Ireland, when the, 
might he negociated at a far more moderate rate 
in England. He knew no reason, except a wish 
to favour the Bank of Ireland, that should pre- 
vent the right hon. gentleman from making then: 
payable in this country. 

After some farther conversation, as to the 
most convenient day for bringing up the Report, 
•t was finally settled that it should be received ou 
Monday, and the Committee was ordered to 
sit again ou that day. 

Offices (Scotland) Regulation Bill.] 
This' Bill was read a third time, and passed. 

Signet and Privy Seal Offices Bill.] 
This bill was considered in a Committee, and 
md laved so be reported to-morrow. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Saturday, June 21. 

SncftET Committee.] On the motion of Sir 
W* Burroughs, it was ordered that a message 
should be sent to the Lords, requesting to have 
g copy of the Report made to their lordships by 
ihs Secret Committee, on the loth instant, re- 
specting the state of the country, 

Navy Estimates.] Sir G. Warrender 
brought up the Report of these Estimates, .and 
the several resolutions were agreed to, and bills 
ordered accordingly. 

Landlord and Tenant Law.] Mn 
Lockhart brought in his bill .for regulating the 
coats of distress for small rents, which was read 
A first time. 

Prisons.] On the motion of Mr. Bennet, it 
was ordered that all the papers presented to the 
House, relative to the lung’s Bench, Fleet, and 
Marsfaalsea prisons, should be primed- 

Various bills were then forwarded through 
their respective stages, and the House ad- 
jumped- 


HOUS^ OF LORDS. 

Monday, June OS. 

r A message Was brought from the Commons 
by Mr. Brqgdep and other members, requesting 
^e attendance of Lords Pynevor, Cawdor, ana 
ka&rkeky, Co give evidence before the Committee, 
he Administration of Justice in Wdea^- 
* Tf were told that the House would send an 
ret prirer by messengers of its own. An answer 
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was afterwands seat, stating that their lordships 
had leave so attend. , . 

Another message was brought from th* Corny 
irons, fay fair W. Burroughs and others, requretr 
*% a copy of the Report of the I Ards* Corny 
raittee, relative to traitorous practices and con, 
apiracies^-A copy was delivered tp Sir W. Bun* 
rough j at the bar. 

Lord Colchester’s Annuity Bill was read a 
third time and passed, and several other lulls 
were forwarded 10 their respective stages. 
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Monday, June 23* 

Chimney Sweepers.] Mr P Bennet presented 
a petition of inhabitants of London and West- 
minster, against employing boys in sweeping 
chimnies. — Ordered to lie on the table. 

The Report of the Committee appointed to 
inquire into this subject was presented, ordered 
to lie on the table, and to be printed. 

Signet and Privy Seal Offices Bill.] 
This bill was read a third time and passed. 

Warwick, Hertford, See. Petition*— 
Habeas Corpus Act.] Sir C. Mordamt pre- 
sented a petition of Freeholders and Inhabitants 
of the county of Warwick, against die continu- 
ance of the Suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
Act, and observed, that he was awry he could 
not, consistently with his sense of public duty, 
support the prayer of the petitioners. 

On the motion that the petition be brought 
«p» 

Mr. Dugdale remarked, that io Warwickshire, 
and some of the neighbouring counties, it was 
die general opinion of the magistracy, that unless 
the additional powers conferred on the Execu- 
tive Government were confirmed, they would 
be unable -to preserve the public tranquillity. 

The petition was then brought up, and order., 
ed to be printed. 

It was as follows:— That the petitioners 
have seen with the utmost grief and dianiay the 
operation of that Act, so essential to the personal 
safety of every individual in the kingdom, com- 
monly called die Act of Habeas Corpus sus- 
pended at the commencement of die present 
session $ that as the Act of Habeas Corpus is 
founded upon Magna Oharta, and was only pass- 
ed in order to give greater force and efiioacy to 
the provisions of that statute, tp suspend that 
Act, without the most imperious and indisputa- 
ble necessity, is, in the opinion of the peti- 
:ioners, a gross violation of one of the leading 
principles of the Constitution, and of die dearest 
rights of Englishmen ; that such necessity can 
only exist when the danger to die constitutional 
government of the country is so great .and im- 
minent, as to be wholly beyond the reach of die 
established laws, and of the ordinary powers 
possessed by the Executive ; that Che petitioners 
mve in vain sought to discover any proof of 
uch danger having existed at Che time when 
taiiament thought fit <o suspend the Act of 
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Bates Corpus ; the petitioners sasit aeeany 
prtiof of it m the Reporta of theCotattiittees of 
the two House* of Pariismsntf Report*, which 
in some bf their most material St legations, hare 
been contradicted and disproved, and the whole 
Of which, being founded upon ex+partt state* 
ments, without the persons implicated haring 
had anf opportunity of answering the accusations 
made against them, or of explaining their con* 
duct in any of the transactions in which they 
were introlf ed, afford good reason for doubting 
the correctness of the conclusions drawn from 
the evidence produced ; the petitioners viewing 
all the circumstances of the case, cannot but 
think that the Suspension of the Habeas 'Corpus 
Act was resorted m by his Majesty’s Ministers, 
not through fear of* any real danger to the Go- 
vernment, but in conjunction with other mea- 
sures, in order to stifle the voice of the people, 
and prevent them from obtaining that economy 
and retrenchment in the public expenditure, that 
redress of grievances, and that amelioration of 
the state of the country, which from every part 
of it Were demanded ; the petitioners are equally 
at a loss to discover, in the present state of the 
country, any thing to warrant the further Sus- 
pension of the Act of Habeas Corpus. The peace- 
able and orderly behaviour of the immense ma- 
jority of the inhabitants of this kingdom, under 
circumstances the most calculated to excite 
every angry passion, and to rouse into action : 
every latent particle of disaffection, in the midst 
of ruin, poverty and starvation, and under the 
irritation which the neglect of the situation of 
the people, by the Administration, must have 
created, affords, on the contrary, the strongest 
evidence that no real danger to the Government 
at this moment exists, still less such a danger as 
is beyond the control of the ordinary laws, and 
demands such an extraordinary interposition of 
the authority of Parliament. They are the more 
inclined to aoubt the reality of any such danger 
from observing, that in the last Report of die 
Committee of die House of Lords, it is admitted 
that the facts stated rest principally upon the 
evidence either of persona implicated in the 
transactions to which their evidence relates, or 
of others who joined in those transactions, for 
the purpose of giving information to the magis- 
trates, or to the Secretary of State, and the lan- 
guage and conduct of some Of whom the Com- 
mittee state they have seen reason to apprehend, 
may, in some instances, have had the effect of en- 
couraging those designs, which it was intended 
they should only be the instruments of detect- 
ing; it must be obvious to the House, how 
litde reliance ought to be placed upon the evi- 
dence of persons m such circumstances, evidence 
Which, if unsupported by other testimony, 
Would not be sufficient in a Court of Justice, to 
convict a person charged with a common mis- 
demeanor. They am the more persuaded of the. 
efficiency of the ordinary laws, to avert any 
threatened danger to the Constitution, from the 
Consideration that in every instance of actual riot 
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or disturbance mentioned in the-RepOrtf of 
which has since come jo the 
public* it appears that th% was 

suppressed by the magistrates* exerCisbfg *fef 
ordinary powers entrusted to them) tte'f c 
tiooera feel the more apprehension at \ 
such extraordinary powers to his 1 . 
present Ministers, from their coftriotiooti 
measures lately pursued by them* natUratiytnqf 
to the Subversion of the liberties of England* *5 
large Standing Army has been kept up in thtir 
Of Peace i the Habeas Corpus Act has betfb 
suspended; Bills have been passed materially 
affecting the right of petition, and directly teftd* 
ing to prevent any expression of popular Opt* 
cion ; and not content with these measures, SO 
hostile to the principles of the Constitution, they 
have assumed that power of dispensing with, and 
suspending of, the laws by their own authority, 
without the consent of Parliament* which , was 
one of the charges against James the Seconds 
and materially contributed to induce the people 
of England to withdraw their allegiance from 
that Sovereign, and to place the present reigning 
family upon the Throne of these Realms' ; the 
petitioners therefore intreat the House, that, 
taking the premises into their most serious con* 
sideration, they will adopt such measures as shall 
prevent the liberties of England from beitlg sa- 
crificed to the real or pretended fears of his 
Majesty's Ministers ; they will repeal those laws 
by which the right of petition is so materially 
infringed ; and that they Will resist every attempt 
which may be made to continue the Suspension 
of the Act of Habeas Corpus.” 

Mr. Brand presented a petition of Freeholder* 
and Inhabitants of Hertford, against a continu- 
ance of the Suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
Act, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

The hon. member then presented a Petition 
of Paul Thomas Lemaitre, of the City of Lon- 
don, which was ordered to be printed. It set 
forth, “ that at a distance of two hundred miles 
from the metropolis, the petitioner lately heard 
reports of the proposition having been made 
by his Majesty’s Ministers to Parliament for the 
Suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act; the 
petitioner thought it an imperious duty he owed 
himself', his family, and his country, to submit 
to the House the following narrative, in ordfcr 
that the amount of confidence to be placed in 
the hands of the great Officers of State shbuld 
be duly appreciated by the House * the peti- 
tioner accordingly hastened to town, but he 
arrived a few hours too late ; the discussion of 
the measure of the Suspension Bill was already 
near its close, and shortly after the petitioner 
reached the Lobby of the House was passed ; 
the general reports that have reached the cam 
of the petitioner, that it is now proposed tQ o&* 
tain their assent to a similar bill, extending; the 
Suspension for a further period of time, detsr* 
mines the petitioner to entreat the earnest , at* 
tendon of. the House to this his petition, cton* 
taining a detail of facts he will not -attempt to 

€ 
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- characterize^ and a* recital of; paniculate in 
whidfscreiul of his Majesty's presentadvisers 
have acted a distinguished part; that on the 
S7th of September ,1794, the petitioner being 
then only e«hteen years of age, was arrested on 
a charge of treasonable practices, and having 
undergone various examinations before the 
Privy Council, was fully committed on a charge 
of high treason $ that the petitioner, having 
endured all the horrors of solitary confinement 
for thirty-two weeks in the Cold Bath Fields 
prison, not to mention the cruel oppressions of 
its keeper, during which period he had frequently 
demanded, in applications to the Privy Council, 
to be brought to a public trial, his father was 
* informed by Mr. Justice Ford, then private 
secretary to the Duke of Portland, Secretary of 
State, tnat upon giving two sureties of fifty 
, pounds each he should be liberated, and these 
terms the petitioner was constrained to accept ; 
that after a short interval the petitioner received 
aietter from Mr. Secretary Dundas, requiring 
hit attendance at the Treasury Chambers ; the 
petitioner attended at the time appointed, and 
sent in his card to the Privy Council, then 
sitting, and having waited from the morning 
until it was late in the day without having re- 
ceived any communication, the petitioner ex- 
pressed to several his impatience, and was at 
length informed the Privy Council had broken 
up, and the members long since had left the 
office ; the ^petitioner in course retired ; that 
ahordy after this proceeding, the petitioner 
was informed, at eleven o’clock at night, his 
name had been included with others in a bill of 
indictment for high treason ; the petitioner im- 
mediately retained Counsel to surrender him, 
at the opening of the Court the next morning ; 
the Judge inquired of the petitioner as to his 
identity, and the petitioner answered, that al- 
though his description as he understood had not 
been faithfully given in the indictment, he the 
petitioner haa been lately involved in a similar 
accusation, and that as he desired nothing so 
much as a public opportunity for the justifica- 
tion of his character, he now mo6t anxiously 
presented himself; the petitioner, as he anti- 
cipated, was committed to the gaol of New- 
gate; that after an imprisonment of some weeks 
the petitioner was conducted to the bar of the 
Old Baiky, and was there placed beside three 
individuals, one of whom (his bookseller) he hid 
never had a moment's conversation with, ex- 
cept upon matters of business; a second, with 
whom a private word had never passed, and a 
third, who to his knowiedge he had never in 
the course of his life either seen or heard of, 
previously at least to his apprehension : the pe- 
titioner being called upon ^ plead to the In- 
dictment then r«p4 t0 him, waived the infor- 
mality of emjMpt description, and pleaded 
Not Guilty 5 afrej^the anxiety, labour, and ex- 
pense of pr^irioga defr nee, and after suffering 
an imprisonment of sixteen weeks, the petitioner 
Was again put to the bar, where Mr. Attorney- 
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General, now Lord Ch^ceBor Eldon, informed 
the Court he had no evidence to produce^ and 
the petitioner was acquitted ; that the petitioner 
was again arrested 1.798, and was ag*tin com* 
mitted to die gaol of Newgate on a charge of 
high treason : that after upwards of one year’s 
close and solitary confinement, the communica- 
tion of the physician’s report by the gaoler 
Mr. Kirby to the Privy Council, that the debi- 
litated state of the petitioner's health was likely 
to prove fatal, procured, as the petitioner be- 
lieves, a proposition made him by the said 
gaoler Mr. Kirby, that the petitioner might ob- 
tain his liberation upon the condition that he 
would give security to leave the country during 
the war; the petitioner gave for answer, that 
in whatever danger his health might be in- 
volved, he would agree to no terms short of 
the full and public justification of his charac- 
ter, too long suspended in doubt, and yet dearer 
to him than the life he now hazarded ; die pe- 
titioner was shortly after removed to Reading 
gaol; the petitioner begs leave to inform the 
House, that during these several and long pe- 
riods of confinement, the Habeas Corpus Act 
Suspension Bill had been several times renewed, 
and the petitioner having learned that a propo- 
sition was now again made for its renewal for 
another considerable period of time, forwarded, 
through the kind interference of Mr. Charles 
Grey, a petition to the House of Commons, 
alleging that the petitioner, with a full conscious- 
ness of entire innocence, had suffered two years’ 
unintermitting, solitary and close confinement, 
beside the heavy suffering of former imprison- 
ments, and the ruinous expenses of an unneces- 
sary defence, praying the House diat they 
would call die petitioner to their bar, and insti- 
tute such inquiry , as should shield him from 
continued incarceration; but this petition, hi 
was informed through a communication he had 
tb'* honour to receive from Mr. Grey, was re- 
jected; that the petitioner, having been at 
length confined upon this occasion about three 
yea s, was called upon by a King’s messenger 
and other officers, and conveyed back to London 
to be enlarged upon his own recognizance ; 
that having been taken before Mr. Justice Ford, 
this genii: man congratulated the petitioner 
upon the instructions he had received to offer 
liberation from such long imprisonment upon 
terms amounting to little more than form, 
namely, personal recognizance for one thou- 
sand pounds ; the petitioner however refused to 
accede to these terms, alleging that; the length 
and severity of the imprisonment made it more 
imperiously necessary that he and the public 
should become at last acquainted with the 
grounds upon which he had been oppressed by 
such accumulated suffering; that he understood 
the Habeas Corpus Suspension Bill was about to 
expire, and that the Minister advising its sus- 
pension had tendered and had had his resigna- 
tion accepted by his Majesty; that therefore 
the petitioner considered that the reign of the 
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laws being about to be resumed in foil efficiency, 
it became him, in defence of his character, sc 
many years unjustly subjected to Suspicion, tc 
suffer rather again for a short season, and be 
thereby enabled to challenge and meet the ma- 
chinations of those who had heaped upon his 
head such accumulated suffering. Mr. Justice 
Ford expostulated, but the petitioner felt it no 
les9 a public than a private duty to maintain 
firmly his opinion, and was committed to the 
Parliament Street Hotel in charge of the Mes- 
senger : hence the petitioner addressed a memo- 
rial to his grace ^he late duke of Portland, de- 
manding an unconditional liberation or a public 
trial, but the answer to this application was in the 
shape of a new warrant of commitment for high 
treason to Tothill Fields Bridewell, in which 
prison the petitioner was compelled to pay two 
guineas and an half per week for lodging and 
board, or associate with the felons ; at the next 
ensuing term the petitioner applied to the Court 
of King’s Bench for an Habeas, which Lord 
Kenyon having desired time to consider of, the 
next day refused, as he expressed himself in 
answer to the expostulations of the petitioner's 
Solicitor, upon his responsibility ; after a short 
interval a proposition was made in Parliament 
again to renew the Suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act : the petitioner verily believing the 
dread which the Ministers entertained of the 
exposure of their measures, an exposure which 
the examination of his case would necessarily 
involve, was mainly instrumental in inducing 
this measure, repeated his petitions, renewed 
the detail of his sufferings, and iutreated tha^ 
no measure should be adopted which might 
have for effect to perpetuate them, but the Sus- 
pension bill was once more passed and received 
the royal assent. Mr. Justice Ford on the fol- 
lowing morning called at the prison, and renew- 
ing the proposal of the former terms of enlarge- 
ment, the petitioner, unable to sustain singly a 
conflict with power so disproportionate, and 
the prospect of a defence of character at the 
probable sacrifice of interminable imprisonment, 
agreed at length to give his own recognizance 
for future appearance if called upon ; restoration,! 
to society, with at best an equivocal character, 
with die deepest sacrifice of property and of 
health, and with a more frightful and fatal 
wound in die loss of a dear parent, who having 
in the first stage of persecution been informed 
by the officers that they had seized upon the 
petitioner the damning evidence of guilt, had 
taken to her bed and rose no more ! these con- 
siderations weighed down the mind of die peti- 
tioner with the most bitter agony, and in order 
to obtain the means of a public investigation of 
such extraordinary transactions, he determined, 
upon mature consideration, to bring actions 
against his Majesty’s Ministers and the Chief 
Justice in the Court of King’s Bench; the) 
petitioner gave his Solicitor instructions accord-* 
jngly, but to his utter mortification he found 
bills immediately introduced into both Houses 
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of Parliament for the indemnity of aHtfce Duties 
concerned; the petitioner Jost not a momlniin 
petitioning against these measures, but bis ex- 
ertions were fruitless, his petitions unavailing; 
the petitioner has been many years: endea- 
vouring to recover his station in society, and to 
resist the too fatal consequences attending sudt 
treatment: he had repeatedly petitioned tOjttvd 
the charges against him, if any had really existed, 
investigated at the bar of the House, and for 
some remuneration for the greater part of seven 
years of sufferings and expenses of die most 
afflicting nature; he had adopted whatever, of 
other expedients, at any time presented which 
might lead to an examination of his case and 
the justification of his conduct and character, 
but having made every endeavour and urged hit 
claims in vain, he has for some time sought to 
bring his mind into a state of resignation, and 
with a knowledge that, as for as regarded die 
petitioner, the old pretences for the Suspension 
of the Act of Habeas Corpus were utterly and 
in every respect groundless, the petitioner em- 
braces this opportunity most solemnly to de- 
clare before his country, personified by the 
House, and with an equal solemnity as if he 
itood in the presence of Almighty God, that 
lever in word, nor in deed, neither in whisper, 
insinuation, nor in fact, had he ever received 
knowledge or intimation, nor was he ever party * 
o any of the alleged treasons of which he has 
inderstood himself to stand chaiged, and on 
iccount of which he has suffered so grievously, 
lor of any other treasons or conspiracies what- 
vef ; that after the sad experience of the past 
he petitioner trembles for the future, and be- 
ieving himself as much or as little deserving of 
ensure and surveillance at this period as at any 
ormer period of his life, and that in consequence 
if the renewal of the Suspension Bill now pro- 
posed, may be a renewal of suffering however un- 
merited, tne petitioner anxiously implores the 
louse that they will allow him to verify these 
[legations at their bar if they be doubted ; that 
he House will refuse their assent to the pro- 
osed . Suspension Bill, which will, if passed 
nto a law, again have for effect to put the petiti- 
ner and die whole people of England out of the 
rotection of those revered Laws securing their 
ersonal freedom, which may involve the family 
if the petitioner in utter ruin, and again subject 
he character for integrity and love of country 
e has been endeavouring to re-establish, to a 
epetition of the bitter, cruel and destructive 
lalamny too nearly alike consequent upon such 
uspicion and actual guilt.” 

Unfunded Debt.] On the motion of Mr. 

_ j ierney , Accounts were ordered of the unfunded^ 
lebt in Exchequer bills outstanding, to the latest: 
eriod to which the. same could oe made up;, 
distinguishing under what acts issued, and what- 
part of die same was unprovided for. , ; ; A 
Ways and Means.] The* Report warden 
rred till to-morrow, and the sitting of: die 
lommittee till Wednesday. ... . * 
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the House of Lo^dedaredl mad no mdmdiul 
could feet WK deeply tup himself (he import- no disposition to urge icto any particular recom- 
ance of the subject, or too amount of the re- mendation. They would hare been perfectly 
fusibility that attached to Ministers in recoin- ready to concur in cenfimUg the Repo ifcfco the 
mending a course of proceeding which involved mere statement of facts in evidence ; and with 
die suspension of the most valuable rights of leaviflgk to the House to come to the discussion 
the Sulyect: but be thought there could be no of tins question on its own raerits^-namelyi 
difference of opinion on the principle of the the mtemalstate of the country, as laid- before 
measure* and that there was no one present who that Committee. There was another mode of 
would contend that under such circumstances it iewing this subject, to which he should now 
might not be necessary. The question there- advert— namely, that Parliament could not pins 
fore was, Whether the situation of the country such a bill, without being guilty of a libel on the 
ms such that its internal tranquillity could no people of England ; and that it was a species of 
longer be preserved by the action of the ordi- bill of indictment against the whole people, 
nary laws* and whether some extraordinary But he protested against the measure being con* 
powers ought not now to be resorted to, or at sidered as levelled against the people of Eng* 
aB events some remedial measure other than the ’and : cm the contrary, lie claimed it in behalf 
Suspension of the Habeas Corpus. He trusted, >f the people of England ; in behalf of the loyal* 
that he had placed this issue fairly before the he maqstrious, ana the tranquil, to save them 
House. There was no difference of opinion on rom machinations contrary to their interests 
the question* whether or no danger existed ; and those of the nation at large. It might be 
a Ad strong measures it was necessary to adopt, looked at with the greatest alarm by the sediti* 
for the purpose of overcoming this danger. dub, for such, he was sorry tp say, there were : 
Strong he admitted them to bet but in arguing k would arrest those persons in their guilty 
the question, he protested against any inference march : but the loyal, and those whose pursuits 
that Ministers were disposed to form their were honest and orderly, would be inspired with 
opinions under an undue bias ; they had, at ;on fide nee ; every one of them would lie down 
least* as fair opportunities of forming a judg- ,n security, and, m Ids conscience he believed* 
ment on the subject as any other individual, and hat they would be grateful for it. But it might 
were as likely to come to a safe conclusion. >e said* that the very description which had 
The present measure had often been discussed xea given of the treasonable persons, disproved 
as if Ministers had some special interest of their he necessity of resorting to this measure : it 
oWn, and promoted it either for the enlargement might be Contended, that, supposing the exist* 
of their power, or with other views of an am- ;nce of treason, and admitting all the facts to 
bitious nature * but he hoped he addressed an De true, the delegation, the nomination of lead- 
audience too liberal to attribute such motives to rs, and the simultaneous rising ; admitting all 
them under circumstances of jxrculiar difficulty, these, still the treason, in the hands in which it 
or that they had any other interest than that xisted in the country, was not of a description 
of reconciling the opinions of the public, o excite any great alarm. Hit views of the 
Among all the arduous tasks which they had subject were very different. It was certainly a 
bad to perforin, none was so arduous or so pain- peat consolation to find, that the property 
fill as this ; nothing so lamentable as, day after ind the general surface of the country were 
day* to lie under imputations for every event ound : the mischief was chiefly among the 
that happened, and to call for extraordinary ower classes of manufacturers ; but he could 
powers* under the most severe penalties, if they lot go along with those who thought the 
made an improper use of them. He trusted that danger smalL Population in some places was 
his Majesty** Government had sliewn* in the almost exclusively manufacturing, and conta* 
early part of the session, an anxious desire to non might increase among them more rapidly 
see, even at the hazard of being again obliged than among those in agricultural employment, 
to come to Parliament before the termination of The diss&itected themselves did not look upon 
the sessiofa, and of travelling again through the their means as contemptible. They seemed to 
~ “ ? painful discussion, if by any possibility the consider the circumstances of former rebellions, 
country could be delivered from the measure Treason might be dangerous even though peo- 
wfiNh » abort period. Hfc trusted^ too, that in pie of rank were unconnected with it ; and it 
CObfinintf'it fo this part of the United Kingdom, might cover the country with desolation. His* 
they hjwshewb the same desire to give as little tory informed us of the insurrection in the reign 
extension as “ ‘ 2 ^ * }° * ts ^ration, at they of Richard II. which seemed to be taken as a 
bad shewd ii Jim its duration- Nothing in kind of model by the present conspirators, who 
the general 'iWdhCt of the Government, or in had aigued on the instance of the 100,000 men 
that of die i dn Secretary of State, had occur- said to have met at Blackheath. They kept the 
tdd* which might to excite jealousy : their only precedent in view, and calculated on similar re* 
object was to afford protection to the Contrite* suits : under the mask of petitioning for Reform* 


cion, and tatbeJftxrtyaad tmoqucilttyoftifepfo* 
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I With respect to (be Comnuttec, he could no* 
eontcicntmlv Mate* that hfimteift had shewn 
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they weretocome up to London tp hold a par- Qotnmmf* A right hog? _ 
ley with the Sovereign* and to enforce their de- lowed that h? wp a party to *SOT Jfcf 

nuMxb. Thi® kfod of treason might produce brat Report. (Mr. Ponsopl# )dgi ‘ *" **■ 

the greatest Calamities, even though it did not tent.) The truth of j$ was now 

subvert the State* He would therefore protest at the progress of treason by CPtMfflfQB £* 
agafoat its being represented as act formidable dates, at three different periods at f wbich«| 
to the Government. It might be more d* true- effort was determined upon, and when iMffi# 
tive than a disputed succession, in which per. rection was contemplated for a particular 

boos of consequence had a control, and there- Two of these preceded the period of |$r£, 

by prevented the general ruin and destruction of Oliver's appearances. Mr. Oliver had mth^g 
social order. He wished to call the attention to do with the projects of the oth March,** 
of the House to the outline of the evidence. Manchester, which were to lead to the march 
He was addressing himself to two classes of to London, and which was to be earned on un- 
persons— -those who had supported the measure der the pretence and mask of asking for Reform, 
in February, and those who had opposed it. Those who supposed these conspirators dead* 
Let them look at the events which occurred be- ture of faculties would change their opinions jf 
fore the middle of April, and those which had they had witnessed their examinations befori. 
happened since. a He was prepared to contend the Council, and would be surprised, perhaps* at 
that it was quite impossible for those who sup- their astuteness and the sort of legal knowledge 
ported the bill in February to hesitate now. they had acquired, by which they endeavoured 
(Hear*) The case at present was much stronger to cover their real designs with a constitutional 
than at first ; sq that even those who opposed cloak, and to make out a case something short 
its former enactment might now vote for its of treason. The treasonable object of forcing a ■ 
renewal. It would not be prudent to leave the change of the Government was discussed axnohg 
country without this protection, after the con- them with considerable ability, and although 
firmation of the allegations of the first Report, the meeting had been dissolved, and the inten- 
and iq the view of all the existing circumstances, tion of the conspirators frustrated, they were 
An impulse would be given to the traitorous not in the least discouraged, but resolved^ to 
and disaffected by those who would be let loose bring matters to what they considered a point, 
again on society. That the case had acquired and to act with more boldness than before, 
more strength was his conscientious persuasion. The plan for the aoth of March bad in it 
The result of a late trial did not negative the every character belonging to treason-— attack- 
propositions of the first Report. The ver- ing the barracks, for instance. The rising in 
diet did not disprove the existence of a the town of Manchester at that time, was , to 
treasonable conspiiacy. After considering all be combined with simultaneous risings in all thff 
the collateral circumstances which had been other manufacturing towns. Nothing but the 
brought forward, all the arguments of the pro- arrest of the delegates at Ardwick Bridge, near 
fessional men who conducted the prosecution, Manchester, ou.tneuath, could have prevented . 
and what was said by those who defended the the calamity with which that town was threat* 
prisoner, no rational man, none who did not ened. This, as well as the meeting of die 9 th, 
shut his eyes, could fail to see that the treason was totally disconnected with Mr. pliver, or 
stated in the Report was confirmed by subse- any other person in the employment of Govern- 
quent events. It became then a duty to weigh ment. Tne House would now allow him to 
well the dangers of a premature termination of say a very few words with respect tp what had 
the law. The evidence of danger was of such taken place since the employment of Mr. Oliver, 
an accumulated nature and extent as to remove because a colour had been given tp that transact 
all doubts. Attempts might be made to shew tion which did not belong to it, and because an 
that the agents of%Govemment had occasioned active attempt had been made to create an inl- 
and encouraged the treason, and that without pression, that Mr. Oliver had been sent down 
them it would not have been heard of. Down to excite the people to insurrection. It had 
to the middle of April no such interference had been said, that the very circumstance of such 
taken place. As to Mr. Oliver, who was sup- a man (he had no knowledge of him iadividu- 
posed to he a moving cause of the mischief, he ally) having been directed to interfere in the 
did not leavoLondon before the middle of April ; business, served to encourage and cajl forth the . 
therefore, his conduct could not be applicable to disorder.. He did not feel that it was an im- 
former events. |-Ie went on his first mission on the proper exercise of their discretionary powers, 

1 7th of April. (Loyd cries of hear*) The noble if Ministers r.pprcheqdsd mischief, to Send some 
laid hoped gentlemen would not let their zeal persons to work themselves inSo the confidence 
overcome their prudence, and that they would not of the disaffected, in. order tQ protect the CQun- 
he too precipitate. (Hear.) The explosion of the try against the evils which they meditated. But, 
treason bad now been seen, and the first Report Mr. Oliver came of himself to Government, and, 
wasconfiXmedwithwhichMf.Oliyerhadnothmg stated to the Home Department, that he had 
to do. The evidence came through a number of .been .applied to by a delegate from, the country 
qhatutels^ corroborated by the nature of the case to obtain information, respecting the disttmtefet 
and the events, and by parties employed by { in t)w metropolis. It would be improper in. him 

9 D 
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to suffer any other natfte to be known bn this 
occasion than that* of Oliver himself. Mr. Oliver 
not employed, In thebfirst instance, to go to 
the country and make acquaintances among the 
people there, and to use language encouraging 
them to rebellion against the Government. 
When he applied to the Home Department, he 
6tated that he had been invited by a delegate* 
a man of known.' character as a traitor, who 
caine to London to see what was the disposi- 
tion of the people there, and to give encourage- 
ment, that even without them, the people of the 
country would make the attempt themselves. 
Mr. Oliver described himself as not en- 
gaged in these transactions till circumstances 
leaf him to the knowledge of this delegate, and 
another person known for his having embarked in 
the treason, and who was now out of the coun- 
try, -but who would have remained in it if the 
projects had been successful : and the individual 
in question proposed that Oliver should accom- 
pany him to see if he had overstated the matter, 
and if the people were not prepared to rise. 
The question was, whether his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, under these circumstances, should 
not' have employed him to go to the country, 
and endeavour to gain a knowledge of the real 
state of the case? Would Government have 
done their, duty, if they had not given every 
encouragement to him to go on that mission, 
and to endeavour to gain every information 
which he possibly could ? So far from having 
received instructions for getting up a treason, 
Mr. Oliver went with letters to cei tain magis- 
trates, with the view of acting to prevent unne- 
cessary mischief, if there was atjv danger of an 
explosion taking place. Mr* Ofcver had no 
-means of accrediting himself Mr. Oliver. 
When they' were told that the treason had been 
produced bv Mr. Oliver, he put it to the House 
to say in wnat a state that country must be, in 
which a stranger on a cursory visit through the 
country, could dispose it to rebellion {hear! 
from the Ministerial side) ? He had never heard 
any thing against Mr. Oliver down to the latest 
moment, ana the statement respecting him would 
not have been produced, if any other circum- 
stance could have been found more useful to the 
prisoners in the Tower. How could an itine- 
rant, even if disposed, get up such a treason as 
this i The thing had not been mentioned till it 
was found that Mr. Oliver was what was called 
a- Government spy, and then the statement was 
made to serve a particular purpose. Mr. Oliver 
left the country about the 15th of May, a week 
before the disturbances in Nottinghamshire; 
and ‘h£ did not return till the very night when 
the meeting at Nottingham toox place. On 
the he left town, and tire business must 
therefort haVe been settled hr hjs absence, and 
he could have tel no concern whatever with it. 
It was impossible for Government to say what 
He might not hfwe 'done in his 

absence in the' country ; but the whole of his 
Reports marked no other purpose than: what' 
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was necessary in acting the character he had 
assumed. If he had gone down and made 
fus own way with the people, that would have 
been another thing; but he had been carried 
down by a leading' man * in the treason, and he 
had therefore no motive to carry on the course 
which' had been ascribed to him. — Tt was the 
opinion of Sir J. Byng that Oliver had prevented 
the explosion of tne 9th of June, and that, to 
the utmost of h:s power, he had discourage J 
the intentions. So far from being the erector 
of all these meetings, he named one place in Sir 
J. Byng, and the next day, without his know- 
ledge, it was changed to another place. This 
was enough, he ti us ted, to make the House re- 
ceive the statement which had been made with 
caution. The conspiracy was in full vigour 
before Oliver had any thing to do with it. Cer- 
tainly there was information before the Com- 
mittee, that Oliver had stated, that there were 
70,000 men in London ready to co-operate with 
the disaffected; but it was also proved that 
the country delegate, who left London with 
him, chose also to make the same assertion. 
This was in the spirit of exaggeration which 
was the true character of that treason. The 
same character prevailed in the Irish trtvson, 
and in every treason that he had heard of. The 
fact was, that Oliver, when pressed upon these 
subjects, corroborated the opinion of the other 
delegate. As to the share which the Govcrn- 
.ment had in these transactions two persons 
would have been sent in the chaiacter of dele- 
tes to the country ; this had keen agn < j d to 
tween the delegate from the country and the 
person with whom he communicattd. If the 
Government had not agreed that Oliver should 
go, another would have gone in his stead, with 
this difference, that he would not have commu- 
nicated with the Government, and the country 
■would ere now have been deluged with blood. 
An imputation had been attempted to be thrown 
on the Administration for the employment of 
fcuch persons. For himself he should not foil 
justified in taking a part in any Government 
which rhould be prevented from adopting 
the means of obtaining knowledge of a re- 
bellion before it break out into open acts. 
The law held a different language, and im- 
posed on the Ministers as a duty, those pre- 
cautionary steps; it entrusted them with the 
disposal of considerable sums of money to pay 
for detecting treasonable conspiracies or other 
projects against the peace ana welfare of the 
country, without requiring any account of tJie 
manner in which it was u*?ed, or establishing 
any safeguard for its proper application, but the 
oath of the Minister that he had employed it to 
the best of his discretion in the public sendee. 
He allowed, that in a court of justice* or when 
the persons apprehended on the authority of 
spies were put on their trial, it was proper that 
the testimony of such persons should be re- 
ceived with due caution, and that those against 
whom they appeared should have all the guards* 
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that a salutary jealousy of the witness could J which, as a member of the Committee, had. come 
give them ; but to mix up the character of all to his knowledge, and which he thought, ought 
persons employed in a necessary serviceof Go - ! to be sufficient to prevent the House from adopt- 
vernment in one indiscriminate mass of infamy, j mg a measure as vicious 4n its principle as it 
and to hold them all equally up to the suspicion , must be mischievous in its effects * As he was 
and obloquy of the world, was not just towards about to disclose information which he hfcd 
them, and might be mischievous towards the 'gained in the Committee, and was uncertain 
State. Many persoris.might engage in criminal now far he was restrained by the seal of secrecy, 
projectsor enter on the dangerous ground of ; he begged that he might be stopped when he was 
treason, who had too much principle or too, thought^ proceeding to an indiscreet lengthy or 
little audacity to proceed all the lengths con - 1 was considered as producing afalse impression, 
templated by their associates, and who, there- j He would begin with the conduct and trsnsac- 
fo re, when they repented, would be enabled to tions of an individual who had occupied a great 
give the best information; but if the present ! part of the noble lord’s speech, and whose cha- 
system of denouncing them to public scorn and { racter had become notorious to the country* If 
infamy was persisted in, these persons would he (Mr. P.) were to state that Mr. Oliver had 
rather have motives to proceed in their criminal excited the disaffection that prevailed, that he 
career, than inducements to retrace their steps, had farmed the plots and arranged the insurrec- 
and would be discouraged from giving informa- tions which were described in the Report, and 
tion that might repair tneir errors, by the dread that no design to disturb the peace of the coun- 
of losing their characters. None but the lowest j try had been entered into till he left London to 
and most discreditable of mankind would be go to the agitated districts, he should be stating 
found to come forward to disclose what they what was not consistent with fact, and what r he 
knew, if the character of a witness was to be run did not believe. ( Hear 9 hear y from the Minister 
down, or his situation rendered dangerous and rial benches .) He believed that insurrectionary 
disreputable, merely because he gave evidence movements were contemplated before this indi- 
that might be useful for the stability of Govern- Vidual began his labours, or received his commis- 
ment or the preservation of the public peace. — sion, and that he had predecessors in the course 
lie had now gone over some of the grounds which he pursued. ( Loud cries of hear from the 
that rendered foe bill necessary ; but before he Opposition.) He did not know who those indi- 
moved its first reading, he thought it his duty viduals were ; he did not know their names or 
to state, that the majority of the persons in- characters : the only person on whose authority 
trusted with the execution of the laws, and most he could rely was that of the person himself so 
interested in the preservation of the public peace, often alluded to. It was true, there had been 
had given their opinions in favour of the mea- dangerous movements in some of the disturbed 
sure, and had expressed their belief, that it had districts, but who were the agents or agitators 
contributed more than any thing else to check the Committee had not learned. These move- 
and control the treasonable designs of the dis- ments were not of recent date. He begged to 
affected. The magistrates of Manchester, and state to the House, that in those counties there 
of the other disturbed districts, had, in paiticu- existed an association more atrocious, maiig- 
lar, made such representation. It. acted, as it nant, and bloody, than any that had ever before 
was intended and ought to act, by way of pre- disgraced this country, or braved its laws : but 
vention, and by inspiring a salutary appre- that this association had not originated in poli- 
hension into the delegates of disorder, who tical principles, and did not direct its view to 
knew to what they were exposing them- , political objects. The House would anticipate 
selves if they persevered in their plan,s of i that he meant Lqddjsm or Ludditism. It had 
mischief. Parliament had, therefore, now more ' commenced several years ago, it still continued 
reason for adopting this measure than when in full vigour, and some of the most atrocious 
it was last proposed, as it had the experience of suggestions for the disturbance of the public 
success, and the opinion of magistrates in its peace, or the commission of cruelty and blood- 
favour, while at the same time the mischief it shed, proceeded, he believed, from individuals 
was intended to guard against still continued too trained to mischief by its laws. That they 
strong for the ordinary course of the law, and re- might have mixed themselves with those who 
quirea this salutary restraint. The country had political objects in view, he was notdis- 
could not all at once be restored to tranquillity: posed to doubt 5 but he believed that the great 
but we had now a practical proof that this mea- xgpss of the people never intended disturbance, 
sure would be efficacious in hastening that de- or were disposed to engage in any criminal pro- 
sirable event, while the prudence ana discretion ceedings. He was convinced that these people 
with which Ministers had already used the met for foe purposes of Reform, and that foey 
powers which it conferred, tendea to allay all formed themselves into numerous associations, 
fears with regard to their future application. — He merely because^ they thought that was the only 
moved the first reading of foe bill to continue means of obtaining their object. ' Though-, he 
foe Suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act. . believed them innocent of any criminal in|en- 
Mr. Pomonbv rose. He said, he was anxious tion, be coui4 not say the same of $11 their 
to seize the first opportunity to state facts, leaders, m^ny of whom entertained, he had no 
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ctafct, very .. . dengns. ttr te^ged St» JLondc^h <felegaCe>^ acl^^^c^d «id weat^ 

b&f#rer, to beiemnmtend, that in anyohser- ad k that chm&r, api acquired: all die confi- 
ffetu&K which he made he w*. making with deuce mi influence which bis high commission 
bo personal knowledge and from bo Jfiveatiga- convtyfed or inspired* He remained among 
tiofl of eyjcJeDce on both aides, .tat merely from these people a month, from the itth of Apm 
dpipumefati 1 # of to ^Jbe !7fo of May. He (Mr. P,) could not t»U 

Bh ocher labour than that ofitntfieatDgfoem how bo comported himself at that epodhj but 
ttsatfcar, so as to gain a knowledge of their lie was evirf where received as the London dew 
fboteOta. He bad given foe Report hia sanction legate* The account which he gave of Jus tran*. 
faecmc it was agreeable to that evidence, but in actions was the following:— T& people in, the 
oo other way was be responsible for its contents, country often ashed y*phow the people in Lon- 
(Jtkar,) He would state, under the correction , don were disposed ? To this he was shy of re- 


in which he bad formerly appealed, some of the 
information gainedfroro the papers and evidence 
presented «o the Committee. It happened that 
in the month Of March last, a person calling 


turning an answer, and sparing of information 
when he did. He told them that he came to 
learn the situation of the country, to convey in- 
telligence to the capital, and not to inform the 


htofldfa delegate, came to town from one of country of what was doing in the capital ; that 


the midland districts, and was introduced to a 
person of similar opinions m London. The ob- 
ject of his visit was to inform the people in Lon- 
don df the situation of the country, and to carry 
bade to the country the degree of assistance 
which in any movement in the north might he 
expected from the metropolis. He tola here 
that the people in the country laboured under 


London was ready to risft and only wished to 
know what assistance could be derived from the 
country ; and tlmt the people ip London would 
not stir first, but would be ready to second any 
movement from the country. His friend, ana 
as he might call him his constituent, the coun- 
try delegate, gave effect to this information, by 
brethren, ' 


telling his b 


the country delegates, that 


ah intolerable load of distress, and were excited , 75,oco individuals could be relied on in the 
4o great disaffection; that they were unable j eastern parts of the capital, and 75, poo in 
logger to hear their sufferings, and were .deter- the western, making in all 150,000 men. At 
snihed to throw off ithe yoke : that they merely any rate, he assured them, that there could 

j ^ i *- — ,t ii - 'he n o doubt that all who attended Spafields 

were zealous reformers, and these amounted to 
70,000 men. Could it be denied, that a person 
communicating such reports as this would not 
da mischief i m Must npt the effect of his con- 
duct necessarily be tp excite the wretched indi- 
viduals with whom he conversed to acts of re- 
bellion or in subetdi nation, by assuring them of 
the certainty of a relief to their distress by 
means of a revolution which, there was no 
doubt, they could ptoducc, by merely giving 
the signal to an irresistible force which would 

i'tf _ .« • , • ; j i t 


wanted to know what aid they could expect 
from their friends in London, and were anxious 
to lew the public feeling here. The person to 
whom this delegate addressed himself gave only 
discouraging information ; expressed great dis- 
aatia&dion with the state of the public feeling; 
and told him that, in consequence of the present 
.situation of affairs, he was about to leave Lon- 
don, and even England ; a purpose which he 
carrted into execution soon after. This dele* 
gate, however, found two other persons ready 
to accompany him as delegates from London, 


toioform foe country of the feeling of foe capk follow in their train, and he guided by their ex- 
tol, and Oliver proposed to go along with the®, ample? (Hrar, hear, hear.) Without bringing any 
making a fourth delegate. They soon after- accusation against Government, who employed 
wardp Jdt London ; but before they proceeded f OJiuer, he would ask,* must not this have been 
their journey, Oliver applied at foe bJHce of the natural result of his conduct ? Could a 


otr 


any 


foe Home Secretary for permission to go to foe thing be more calculated to encourage criminal 
disturbed districts, to ex<unine appearances, and hopes, or to lead to desperate enterprises l 
to transmit suck information for the use, of G$>r Yet the information which Oliver gave to the 
.vernment as he might Obtain. He (Mr. P.) Committee was calculated to destroy any belief 
thought it only juatic^ta the riOble Jptd at the (hat midht exist of a correspoodbnoe # or an uo* 
tend of that department; to say, that he gave no derstandiog between the disaffected in London 
authority to Oliver id Vafomft such acts as he and foe country. He (Mr. P.) asked that in- 
had: keen stated to have cotuputt$d, or to com- dividual, if, when he thus encouraged the coun- 
the safety of &ijy by tempting try delegates with hopes of sssistanpc from the 
*nto practices which he'afiernjards .eX f _ ' capital, be knew. of any society or association 
(Hfah Jimt*) The couhfry v delqg|te jfomkd® established iu London for the purps*se of coipe- 
reiiaaoce on the ted id sihceiity of Ohytr.' Jfr ^ponding or co-operating with any society or 
introduced hifo to aJljMs friends in the country ; association in foe country, or if” he had ever 
he toldthesh that foey might place infest eon* seen traces of such correspondence ? and he 
fidence in hhn^hfoJ^^asli second self, that no- mafered that he neither knew nor had known 
foing whidi they f^dcSaclpie to hhn would he of my suqh society. « J next naked him,” 
mmpketd. Ghver was Scct “ received by said _ hop. gentleman, M if he knew or 
them people with that cadntoeeMkhbecaM had known of any gentleman or man of nwk, 
inch m mebsunknfatfoaf he was called foe wealth) character, or influence in London, with 
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whom the disaffected in the country were, 

correspondence, on whom they fcr aswa^ , 

ance r or whom they restated , a* frmrahfc, to mm, jNjfeff?* **¥ ^ 
their dengn.?" ancl hem«wewd, “ I : Coiwrtutfaa .which w$j paW r*«i 


Suspension eftkt Habit* C&ptiAct* 

ft?*® 

the 


fe«ted.with 
&ati6ny$nd. ui 


now, know not- have l known iudx i P$> bear.) . ■ * 

aoh.” ° I then asked if the person whp a Ccpm- Mr.. £<m Kqt ^d, tht 

J tfc* turjbfd dwthcte knew no oi 

»efc- the Luddites than the Susptt 



panied him to the country, ever mentioned ^ . ■* ^ ™ . - . * ^ 

name, of any individual whom the country meet- Luddites than the Suspension Of the 
imrg or defecates had selected in London as the Corpus. The magistrate# had tsdea 
channel of communication between any body of without sucfcess, to put down these sstiH 
disaffected men in the metropolis, and the die by the ordinary powers of the lawt W 



more active body of magistrates no where co- 
existed (hear , heat , hear ) : their whole tij&e 
and exertions were spent in preserving the 
lie peace, and even their lives were exposed Hi 
the performance of their duty \ yet a|l thew . at- 
tempts had failed. The evil had fixed its roots' 
so deep, that as Jong as free agency wsp allowed 
to die leaders of these associations, it wi*t not 
in the power of man td^put them dowth /Loud 
cries of hear.) He knew of one of the leaders 
now in custody, though he had, heard of others^ 
and he thought it would be d 
them immediately loose on a 
hear.) The usual powers of 
useless ; there was but one optmoi 


to let 
(Heart 
law Were 
i Oh this sub- 


ject in that part of the cfountry to which he be- 
longed. If any gentleman knew a better te- 



tricts which he traversed ?” and he answered 
« that the delegate never named,, such a person 
or spoke of such a proceeding*” (Heart hear . 

He (Mr. P.) mentioned these things, not to cii 
minate Government for what they had done v 
but to shew that if M soefety existed in the 
metropolis to correspond with the disaffected: 
if no man of rank, wealth, influence, or charao 
ter, was implicated in their designs, or favoured 
their projects, if the disturbances were confined 
to districts of die country where there were so 
many causes of excitement, besides political, 
our liberties ought not to be suspended. ( Heart 
hear.) He allowed that disaffection existed in 
the manufacturing districts, but was this a rea- 
son for depriving the whole of the country of 
the benefits of the Constitution ? The Suspen- 
sion of the Habeas Corpus was neither necessary 
nor was it adapted to the evil. A local etil re- 
quired a more particular legislation. It was the 
duty of the House to apply a remedy to the evil 
complained of, which, was daily growing more 
inveterate. There couki otherwise be no hopes 
of tranquillity. It was not by suspending our 
liberties that tranquillity could be restored, but 
by destroying this system of outrage and atro- 
city, supported by an association who had 
wrought their minds to such a pitch of ranco- 
rous and cruel malignity, that they would shoot 
any person for a few shillings who never did 
them any iiyury, and who was perfectly inof- 
fensive : unless this system could be rooted out, 
in vain would any attempt be made to restore 
the peace of the country, or to retrieve England 
from a stain which was now cast on her for the 
first time by the atrocious conduct of Englishman 
who hired themselves to murder their unoffend- 
ing fellow-subjects. {Load cries of hear.) A or me irame-orcaiung wui, wiui 
measure like that now proposed, instead of put- p len ^ °* tlic capital part of it. The secrect, v 
tmg down the evil, would increase % by teach- however, and spirit of co-operation. wi(h wfoefe 
ing die more respectable part of die nation to die proceedings of the Luddites werp earned 
be dissatisfied with that Constitution which was n, fevered every measure short ofthe power 
no longer worthy of their attachment, and that. - f IftkljPB away their kaderS, in hw opfipqn. 
Government which robbed them of their liberty, nug^^yan^ffecttial. (Hear .hear. ) What- 
How could the present measure, repress *be ever haVe been the original object of die 
efforts of these people i Would a fe w mpndis’ <^bs, h f W t0 , 8ay ’ -*** 

imprisonment cure them? Would it deprive, they pad J^ometbepeet andbaueof society, 
them of tiietr malignity? After su&ring a They were inspttitod ostensibly with a view to , 
few months’ captivity, would net they be adityice IWDnn, but these sinister objects wpre 
turned out to disturb the world? I.t was npt soon dupfosefl. Ifet the magistracy, who had, • 
his duty to propose a remedy, but lie would always xcrityons eye upon those clubs y sought 
say, that penalties must be enacted .against .tn.yaui to detect their defefuency. A'd «sip#. 
those desperate associations. . He would reconu : J tad bfian heart on the Opposition benches*) A he* 
mend an inquiry into this subject; be wouldre-! magistrates could not, indeed, ^ bring pome opn* 
commend it as a good thing for the districts in-] victioh to any member of those clubs. But 


case had been greatly, misrepresented. His cha- 
racter stood higher than that of the class of men , 
to which he was generally described aa. belong- 
ing. Against his moral character there, was no' 
mputation. ( Shouts of heart from the Opposition^ 
re-echoed by the 2\tsnist trial benches.) With- , 
out euch agents the deafens of the cBsaffectad 
could not be counteracted. He was glad th#t 
this subject had been brought before me House, 
as the magistrates, since the publications abopt 
Oliver, had not known how to act. Sit J. Byng’s 
letter wa ' however sufficient before to remove au 
scruples. (’Shouts ef hear from the Opposition*) • 
At the last midland assizes, the magistracy ofthe ' 
counties of Derby, Nottingham, and Leicester* 
were so sensible of the extent of the prevai&sc , 
disorders, that they recommended the renewal 
of the frame-breaking bill, with there-enact* 
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thk Luddites could not so contrive to escape 
detection, as they had not equal art, and there- 
fore six of them were executed after the last 
Assizes for Leicester. 

Mr. Abenromby observed, that the existence 
of considerable danger was admitted on all 
sides, and the only question for discussion was, 
Whether such a bill as that before them cpuld 
encourage any rational expectation of its prov- 
ing a successful remedy for the evil. The opi- 
nions of the hon. gentleman who spoke last 
were, from his experience and knowledge of 
that part of die country which was most dis- 
turbed, peculiarly entitled to attention ; but he 
was sorry to say, he had never heard a less 
convincing speech than that of the hon. gentle- 
man. It was made up of statements which 
rested entirely on his own assertion, or of rea- 
sonings which directly controverted those state- 
ments. ( Hear 9 hear.) How was it that the hon. 
gentleman pronounced the present to be the 
only effectual legislative proceeding applicable 
to tne case in question, when he himself had in- 
formed the House that the grand juries of 
Derby, Nottingham and Leicester, whilst this 
very measure was in existence, found it so in- 
effectual that they recommended the renewal of 
a local act passed in 1812, and since suffered to 
expire? {Hear.) The hon. gentleman had ex- 
ressed his satisfaction that tne case of Oliver 
ad been brought forward, and had stated his 
conviction that nothing could be proved against 
the moral character of that individual. It sur- 
prised him much, that any hon. member should 
deem it necessary to enter into a vindication of 
so strange a species of morality — a morality 
which led the party to introduce himself to 
the confidence of persons resident in the coun- 
try, by flattering their prejudices, instigat- 
ing their zeal, and inflaming them to acts of se- 
dition; by assuring them that 75 or 70,000 
men in London waited for no other inducement 
to insurrection, than the indication of the same 
spirit in other parts of the country. Such was 
tne morality of the man employed by his Ma- 
jesty^ Ministers to sound the dispositions of 
the people by mischievous suggestions support- 
ed by false statements ; and to his judgment it 
certainly appeared, that those whose object it 
was to prevent mischief would have pursued a 
conduct just the reverse of this. {Hear, hear.) 
The House were bound also to consider into 
* whose hands they were about to commit so 
great a power. There never was a time when 
so many constitutional questions were pending, 
tfith respect to the conduct of a Minister, as 
were now raised with respect to the conduct 
of Lord Sidmouth. The Government might 
appeal to their majorities in Parliament ; but who 
was there Who had heard the discttsions on the 
subject of the prisoners confined in Reading 
gaol, or foe circular letter to the magistracy, 

. founded on the (minion of the law officers of 
the Crown,' and lastly, on the extraordinary 
mission of Mr. Oliver, who would not say, that 
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a strong case presented itself against any reli- 
ance on the discretion of a Minister whose pro- 
ceedings had in those instances been impeached; 
and, he believed, condemned by a large majo- 
rity of the country ? From all the evidence of 
which the House was in possession, the infer- 
ence was, that the disorder was local ; that it 
had no communication with London ; and that 
with regard to its capacity of subverting foe 
Government, nothing could be more futile or 
contemptible. The Luddites, it was true, were 
extremely well organized for the purposes they 
had in view, but these were very different from 
any political object, or design of overturning 
foe State. Their means, as instrumental to 
the prosecution of such a design, were ut- 
terly contemptible. There was, indeed, no 
example of a great State, supported by pro- 
perty, by a gradation of ranks, and enjoying a 
free Constitution, overthrown by a general con- 
spiracy of the lower orders. If foe people had 
powerful or formidable leaders of their own, 
how came Oliver to acquire such sudden in- 
fluence among them ? It was ridiculous to ima- 
gine that any association of individuals, not one 
of whom was worth 20/., could be really dan- 
gerous to foe security of the Government. The 
removal of Oliver would do no good so long as 
the system was maintained; and new Olivers 
would appear every day; there never would 
be any want of persons of his description. 
What he would recommend to the House would 
be the enactment of a code of laws referring 
precisely to the nature and extent of the evil, 
and foe rigorous enforcement of them when en- 
acted. Our ancestors, when they passed the 
statute of treasons, never thought or construc- 
tive treasons; they contemplated a real con- 
spiracy against the King’s life, or an actual levy- 
ing of war against him, and so strong was this 
feeling in the country, that so long as the dis- 
affected were brought to trial in mis form, he 
believed the Crown would obtain no convictions. 
{Hear, hear.) Let, then, laws be passed, if the 
present were ineffectual, applicable to foe ex- 
isting evil. So far from thinking a continued 
Suspension of foe Habeas Corpus Act a measure 
of that nature, he apprehended that it would 
only serve to alienate foe affections of foe pub- 
lic, and to render the conviction of offenders 
more rare and difficult. The consequence must 
be, that Ministers would be glad to avail them- 
selves of any plot as a pretext op ground for die 
farther continuance of this measure. {Hear, 
hear.) In every former case of a suspension of 
foe law, the sentiment of foe people had gone 
with it, but foe compendious argument which, 
after being so often applied to their pockets, 
was ndw applied to their liberties, that they 
must surrender a part to preserve the rest, gave 
no satisfaction under foe present circumstances 
of the country. 

Mr. Legh Keck explained, and declared that 
Mr. Oliver had been in danger of his life at 
Nottingham. 
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Mr. 'Barclay was of opinion, that the nobfe'. wicked principles instilled into , their , mjpds, to 
lord, in lookingat the extent of the evil, had 1 direct their strength to the destruction of the 
forgotten the remedy already in his hands. Government, ana to the overthrow of 4 every 
Whilst he magnified the danger, he diminished civil and religious establishment. It .dtd. pot 
the strength of those laws which had been appear that Oliver had asserted, when he nlwfn- 
provided against it. The plans of insurrection taoned in round numbers the force of tbe.dlA* 
which had been disclosed, proved that the parties affected in London, that there existed any 
had no certain ^knowledge or just calculation of general committee, or that there was aayi jp»r 
their own force. He could not consent there- cise calculation formed upon that subject j.bqfc 
fore to sacrifice one of his dearest liberties upon surely nobody would deny that there was % ' 
vague apprehensions and futile dangers. He great deal of* disaffection in London, which, 
could not forget that 200 men had marched although in consequence of this measure it 
through the city without finding any addition might hide its head for a while, only waited fosj 
to their numbers. The magistrates would be the first favourable opportunity. (Hear,ficar* 
encouraged to act with tenfold vigour, now that hear.) How was the circumstance, so fully 
they perceived with how few of the disaffected attested, of the number who in many populous 
they had to contend. The present circum- districts in the country daily watched the arri* 
stances were very different from those under val of the mail, in the expectation of hearing 
which this measure was before brought forward, that the Tower and the Bank were in the hands 
Parliament was then sitting, and if any instance of insurgents, to be explained, except as uie 
of an abuse of authority occurred, it was sure indication of a belief, that the rising in one 
to be represented to that House. The employ- place would be the signal for a rising in others ? 
ment of spies .and informers he considered ne- lie believed this disposition was created, not by 
ccssary; but it was obvious that the trust re- the spirit of Luddism with all its dreadful sys- 
posed in them might be easily perverted to in- tem of secrecy, and tendency to mischief, but 
jurious purposes. As the representative of a by the dangerous political doctrines which had 
large body of his fellow-countrymen, he could been propagated. lie begged to refer them 
not, although he believed Ministers had no sinis- to the first Report : in that they would find that 
ter purposes in view, support such a measure the Committee entertained this opinion, and that 
upon the grounds alleged, and during the recess they took the same view, both as to the extent 
of Parliament. The country was in a course of and malignity of the disease. The question 
improvement, labour was again beginning to then was, whether this was an appropriate re- 
find employment, agriculture was recovering, medy. Strictly speaking it was not, for the 
and rii.it severe distress, which it was only won- object was to take away those who * infused 
derful bad not still more exposed them to the the poison, whilst the complete remedy could 
instigations of the disaffected, would soon, he only be expected from that alterative system 
trusted, disappear, and banish all those violent which must be brought about by a more genoral 
symptoms which were supposed to render so diff usion ofknowledge and moral principles. With 
extraordinary a measure as the present necessary, regard to the possibility of its abuse, he believed 
Mr. IVilberforce declared, that he should al- that the best affected, and the most respectable, 
ways feel a strong reluctance to sacrifice so im- entertained the smallest fears. (Hear, hear A 
portant a privilege as that which it was now He could not easily bring himself to apprehend 
proposed to suspend 5 and if he consented on that the noble lore! (admoutlA would so far for- 
this occasion to invest his Majesty’s Ministers get the character which he haa always sustained , 
with such a power, it was because he concurred as to employ the authority intrusted to him JK> 
with them that they had the best means of judg- wicked or oppressive purposes. (Hear, hear.) He 
ing that it was necessaty to the safety of the hardly thought it fair to indulge in representations 
country. He thought that, in the late disturbances of this nature. Although Parliament might not 
all oyer the country there was much more of a be sitting, no case of cruelty or hardship could 
political character than had been represented by remain unknown in the present state of the 
a right hon. gentleman (Mr, Ponsonby.) If the press, and every such case .would most qer- 
leaders were without property, they were not tainly be canvassed whenever Parliament should 
without great natural energy. (Hear, hear.) be re-assembled. Candidly speaking, however. 
Those preachers of seditious doctrines, who did any honourable gentleman believe that such 
went about among the multitude, unhappily too abuses were likely to take place ? He admitted 
well disposed to receive their lessons, infusing that all power had a tendency towards excess 5 
their poison where they saw it most likely to be but in this country that tendency was corrected 
effectual, and converting unavoidable sufferings by various controlling causes. If such instances 
into motives to insurrection and rebeHlon, were of abuse had already occurred, the blame attend- 
unquestionably among the most pernicious ing them was not imputable to his Majesty’s 
members- of society. He could readily con- Ministers, nor did they afford any ground W 
ceive how the lower orders,, that valuable por- believing that they had been actuated by.qpy- 
tion of the community, whose labour was &o other intention than that of discharging tfipir- 
essential to the social system under which we duty. It was often the accident of human* 
lived, might be tempted by the delusive and affairs, that nothing was left but a choice of 
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afraid mdkte ttotus&M to be no* the case 
With Mta»sWfS. 4 >(#ter* f J frefo y 'ihe Thasury 
bkck.y'tfto Ooafetted that When he -saw me 
design# 4 M f those who, whatever the World might 
think of them, wet ye* Wise ft* their generation* 
and When Minister# pledged themselves that 
tins measure was mmmfjf he felt himself* 
ho mm tekcteitt, compelled to yield to such 
necessity* He certainly thought it an evil ; at 
tfartametime trehOfted that the natural good 
Mft*t of die people of England would at length 
restore them to their suspended rights. Till 
then he must, foe the lake of the patient poor, 
for the sake eta* of the turbulent themselves, 
consent to the passing of the bill now proposed. 
{Hrt # , front the Treasury bench.) 

.Lora AUkorpe said, the main reason for pass- 
ing this bill; Was the danger alleged to exist ; 
but when he looked about, it was somewhat 
difficult to discover that danger. The proceed- 
ings disclosed at the late trial, shewed the ab- 
surdity of apprehending any serious mischief. 
He denied that the acquiescence in the first He- 

r ; made it necessary to agree with the second ; 

many fresh circumstances had arisen which 
proved the utter want of foundation of much of 
the alarm contained in that first Report ; and 
certainly where so much had been found to 
be groundless, he was not at all disposed to give 
that implicit confidence to Ministers of which 
the last hoo. gentleman had spoken so much, 
whose doctrine went at once to destroy the beet 
safeguards of the British Constitution. (Hear.) 
Comparing the alleged objects of the conspira- 
tors with their acknowledged means, he felt that 
the actual darijger was a mere trifle. It was pie- 
tended, among other things, that it was their in- 
tention to bum the town of Manchester to the 
ground* The idea was certainly horrible ; but 
when it was considered that the parsons accused 
of such a design were precisely the persons who 
would he mined by the execution of it, he con- 
fessed that he felt more than a doubt as to its 
probability. It was impossible to expect such a 
result frnm such persons ; and he d id not think 
that a: mao in that House could lay his hand 
upoft his heart and say that he seriously believed 
it. (HemrJ) Some gentlemen talked a great deal 
abbot the Constitution' which had been transmit- 
ted to ua by our ancestors ; but he felt assured, 
that they could set very little value on it, since 
they attempted to out asunder its best safe- 
guards* at the very moment that they were dee- 
campngfltt it* excellence and stability. As to any 
genome regard for the Constitution, it was suft- 
denfcttranemioa, that though a most dangerous 
rnmninry was asserted to hate existed for 
eight mdtrths* mad within the perfect knowledge 
XMimtWnf yet not one individual had yet 
bean coovicfod of any crime again* the State. 
It would have hesnmnch better to have brought 
some of die eommhmn to justice than to have 
suspended the rights of the whole people. No- 
thing of thh sort had been done; and even with 
respect to those persona who had been arrested, 
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they mfebt rir :hkve Ihaw^pprehpded under 
the usual laws, without 1 havmg recourse to the 
prerentodioOstoeasure. (Heofr, hear,) 

Sir S. Rofftiih observed, that the Ooble lord 
(Castlereagh) fad assumed that all those who 
agreed with the first Report ought to support 
the second. He did not see any soundness m 
this observation * though he was* ready to aver 
that he should vote for the present pill, if he 
did not in his conscience believe that it was an 
inadequate remedy for the existing evil, and 
even aggravated the very mischief which it was 
designed to prevent ; but even allowing that the 1 
former bill was necesaary, the present bill was 
by no means in the same situation. The ques- 
tion was much more important now than it was 
at the beginning of the session. Though the 
House then took away the most important right 
of the subject, yet the suspension was for a 
limited period, and Parliament were expressly 
enabled to revise or revoke it. But now it was 
proposed to take away this right during a time 
when there would be no safeguard, no security 
for its restoration. The duration of the sus- 
pension was indefinite, for how could it be de- 
termined when the next Parliament was to meet 
—whether in December, February, or March 
next. This rested entirely in the breasts of 
Ministers} and so repugnant to the spirit of 
liberty did he think such a power, that, if the 
bill should be earned, it was his intention to 
move that some fixed time should be named, 
at which Ministers should be compelled to 
convoke the Parliament. The noble lord had 
talked of circumstances of augmented danger 5 
if such were the case, what did it prove, except 
that not only was the suspension bill inefficient, 
but that treason had grown up under it, instead 
of being crushed ? And,' indeed, could any 
one doubt that it must furnish food for discon- 
tent and disaffection > Before the passing of 
this bill, the grievances complained of by the 
people might m some sense be said to be imagi- 
nary. They had some remote notion that every 
thing was not precisely as it was in the reign of 
King John. (Ataugh.) But now it was very 
different 1 there was a positive and present evil 
to complain of 1 an evil no less than the possi- 
bility or the privation of personal liberty, and 
that without notice and without trial. (Hear.) 
There was also another evil no less grievous, 
ft was new for the first time avowed, that spies 
were in the regular pay of Ministers, and were 
part of the cruel system of Administration. 
Surely, fare was enough to excite discontent 
and disgust through the House and the nation. 
(Cheering.) It was impossible now not to feel 
that the last Report, of course unintentionally! 
had been 1 many respects grossly exaggerated ; 
and was there a man who could doubt that if 
the Committee had seen the examination of 
certain witnesses, they would never have made 
so strong a Report. (Hear, hear.) Rwasamost 
striking feature in this case, that though these 
treasonable practices were said to have con* 
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tmoed so tong, ^ though 
and the Artises h ad keen siqce held in the 
disturbed districts, yet nobody bed beep h#i#t 
to trial* Government indeed hftd studiously 
avoided bnngmg die matter into any tram ox 
open examination* Though 140 persons had 
been arrested in the nm&kmfhmd of Man-t 
cheater alone, and though some of them were 
indicted, yet rather than bring them to trial, 
Government had sent down a eerthran in order 
to prevent immediate investigation* How was 
this to be accounted for) How was it that, 
where there was an opportunity of making that 
example which of couiae Ministers must consi- 
der as the most saiutiry, yet they did all in 
their power to put off that result which they 
ought to consider as the most desirable ? How 
was this to b- explained, except on the suppo- 
sition that they felt that investigation would do 
more harm than good to the object which they 
hid in view {Hear.) There was another cir- 
cumstance well woithy of notice, which was, 
that notwithstanding the parade that had been 
made in the hist Report respecting seditious; 
libels, yet not one pei non had been brought to | 
tiial except for an offence which had been j 
ueited by the vei} suspension of the Habeas 
Coipus Act. Ihus the measure had produced 
the \ ei y n ischi f which it pretended to remedy. 

( 1 he hon. and leai ned member alluded to the case 
of Mi. Wooki, on which a debate aiose on the 
26th instant.) Looking at the last Repoit, he 
found more than one passage coi roborative of 
this position, that the act had lather increased 
thin diminished the ivil so much complained 
of. The Report in one place stated, that u it 
appears to the Committee, th it th* utmost con- 
fidence pi ev tiled among the delegates as to the 
ultimate •ttainmmt of tlunr objects; that the 
successive ariests of scveial of the principal 
kaders, though they occisioned a momentary 
disippointment, did not extinguish the spirit of 
insui lection, or the hopes of success, m the 
paita of the countty above mentioned; and the 
utmost impatience was manifested at the delays 
which had taken place in fixing the day for the 
general rising.” (Hear, hear.) Another passage 
was still sttongei — “ Youi Committee cannot 
contemplate wnat has passed in the country, 
even since the date of then former Repoit, 
without the most at 1 ious appj ehension. During 
this penod, thi precautionary measures adopted 
by Pailiament have bttn m force: many of the 
most active promoter of public disturbance 
have been apprehended : the immediate projects 
of the disaffected have been discovered and 
deranged; yet nothing has dtterred them from 
a steady pursuit of then ultimate object/* (Hear, 
hear.) VI hat did this prove, except that no 
peimanent good could be expeettd horn these 
boasted measures of lepression ? It was some- 
what cunous, that when Ministers were al- 
ready armed with the power of transporting 
any of these delegates who might be found 
offending, yet they carefully shunned what 
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might be a wfitf ism tedfry 
«h» Vfi in obscurity, urthat ASM m tWr 
mate* could escape to warn Mr 
deter their follower* (fymfr Itedlbn* 

therr punishment was at onceodvow end vmmb 
(Hear, hear.) The hom member for I d oU m 
(Mr. L. Keck) had intimated that dijsrtMirtfo 
was necessary for the repression of LoddiMu 
He (ftir S» R*) deprecated this idea, had m *% 
jared the House not to entertain it for a tm* 
menu fort* r was once to be allowed that^dm 
suspension of the right* of the wtafe people 
was the only effective remedy forLuddtert, te 
feared that the consequence would be, than the* 
Suspension Act might last, not for six wodrt or 
for six months, but for six yean, or for sixty) 
for he thought that Luddism was not hkrfy ever 
to be eradicated by such a proceeding, or within 
bo short a time as some gentlemen contemplated^ 
The Report seemed to acquit London foam the 
charge of any connexion with the disaffected* 
at least it stated, in a ray ambiguous ttmmm 
that the Committee had obtained no specific 
information of anybody of men associated hi 
the metropolis wna whom the dtetfacted strike 
counti y appeared to be acyng in concert. This 
ought to induce his horn friend (Mr* Wdbrtforce) 
to regaidthe spirit, of which he was a fr aid,— less 
extensive and powerful than he hud supposed it 
to be. lie must confess, too, that after tbs peti- 
tions which had been laid on the table, staring is- 
( stances of great oppression under the suapesh 
ston of tiie Habeas Corpus Act, Jtad pmacuUriy 
one which had been laid On the table flint even- 
ing, and which related to a case of uncommon 
seventy, he could not but be surprised how his 
hon. friend, with the knowledge he possessed*? 
these facts, t>ould still believe that nortr but rite 
disaffected entertained apprehensions on the sub* 
jeet of the suspension of the Habeas Govpun 
Act. He well knew the humane dwpoxtion of 
hib hon. fnetid, who, he was convinced, could 
not have looked into the arcumstanocs and situ- 
ation of the country with his usual attention 
When he delivered this opinion* The kindaesa 
of his hon. fnetid to him would not permit him 
to suppose that he ranked him snsoogthe dis- 
affected, though be frankly avowed that he 
was one of those persons who c rtiertm as d 
most senous apprehensions from the pa sti n g 
of this measure. It gave to Monsters a power 
most dangerous to the Constitution, aad he 
cared not in whose hands that power nngbf be 
placed* It was one of the melancholy signs ef 
the times, that while day after dayencrortfc- 
mentswere made on public liberty, the answer 
to every complaint was, that the power winch 
was given would be placed in gentle heads* 
Was there ever any despotic government which 
did not churn the right of exercising power on 
tins ground i It was the interest of every son 
of government to govern well ; and when rite 
most despotic enforced mtschsems meaium; 
it often proceeded more from ignorance or wans * 
of judgment than intention; but rim only ml 
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security for the governed wasthat responsibility present mode of proceeding* and the bringing 
of the Government which it was the object of the persons to trial in the ordinary way ?• The 
this measure to remove. He saw* besides* no great difference was that, under the present 
particular reason for satisfaction at the hands in system* individuals might be carried off from 
which this monstrous power was now to be their homes and imprisoned fn dungeons* with- 
placed* The private character of the noble lord out any of their friends knowing where they 
on whom the powers would devolve, he was were to be found. His honourable friend sup- 
sensible* was meritorious and praiseworthy* but posed that such transactions could not take 
he was not on that account bound to entertain place without being soon inquired into, and 
respect for him as a public man. He could not that any act of oppression must speedily come 
reconcile himself to so light a way of speaking to the knowledge of the public. That would 
of the Constitution as that which made the sus- indeed be true, with individuals of distinction 
pension of its most valuable privileges a matter like his hon. friend, or persons of any con- 
of indifference, because certain persons, of sequence, but who would inquire after unfortu- 
whora a favourable opinion was entertained, nntc journeymen shoemakers or weavers ? The 
were to be invested with the arbitrary authority obscurity of these arsons rendered them liable 
which must be the consequence of that suspen- to the greatest oppression. He did not know 
(lion* He could not, however, so readily join whether his hon. triend had been in the House 
in that favourable view of the mode in which when a petition was presented from an indi- 
that authority was likely to be exercised, when vidual who had been detained seven years in 
he recollected that it was placed in the same close custody. There were many such cases, 
hands that vindicated the violation of the statute and the parties, though no charge had been 
for the protection of prisoners. It was no brought against them, were ultimately shut out 
slight objection to the bill that it was made to fiom all means of obtaining redress. It was 
extend to Scotland, though the Report afforded said that Ministers had no interest in possessing 
no ground for that extension. He would ask themselves of this extraordinary power: on this 
whether it was possible to point out a sentence point the public were not exactly of the same 1 
in the Report which could afford a pretext for opinion with some members of that House, 
depriving Scotland of the protection of the act The public in general were satisfied that the 
against “ wrongous imprisonment.” lie could session has passed over in a very different 
state that the disposition of the people of Scot- manner from what it would have done, had it 
land was most orderly and loyal ; and this he not been for the introduction of these arbitrary 
could do, not upon vague and uncertain evi- measures. An opinion prevailed very exren- 
dence, but upon die best authority. He alluded sively in the country that the noble lord and his 
to the address lately voted by the general as- colleagues had in some degree been obliged to 
sembly of the Church of Scotland to the Prince the alarm they had raised for maintaining them 
Regent. That address came from a body of in their situations : for what questions of eco- 
the clergy, who did not, as was unfortunately nomy or reduction of expenditure could be 
too often the case in England, live absent from attended to when measures of such magni- 
their charge, but who were always resident in tude were forced upon Parliament? He was 
their respective parishes, and intimately ac- sori y to say that he looked with dismay to the 
quainted with the opinions and situations of situation of the country : he saw in it two great 
their docks. The address described the people parties strongly opposed to each other: one 
as enduring the distress and difficulties which actually devoted to the Ministers of the day ; 
they had to encounter with the greatest, firmness, the other calling itself no party, but most active 
tranquillity, and patience, and “congratulated and industrious in promoting its views: tho;.e 
his Royal Highness, that neither privations nor two pai tics were playing into each other’s hands ; 
the corrupting influence of inflammatory lan- the one disgusting by its violence, and the 
guage employed by seditious persona had been other, the Government, doing still more mischief 
able to seduce the people from their principles by provoking that violence. A principal .part 
of loyalty and allegiance.” He must contend, of the system of the one was to take away the 
therefore, that the people of Scotland were confidence of the people in public men ; and he 
completely acquitted of any ‘charge of disaffec- was sorry to say that the conduct of his Ma- 
tk>H. Why then were they threatened with jesty’s Ministers tended most directly to pro- 
thtsut 'pension of that act, which was justly mote the same object; for whenever any thing 
regarded as the Magna Charta of that country ? blameable was urged against them, they did not 
Hewas afraid, however, thafrhe must anticipate attempt any defence of the transaction itself, 
the passing of this measure ; for could any but endeavoured to find out that something as 
body doubt that that House of Commons which bad had been done by others. The consequence 
had not thought fit to call upon Ministers to pro- was, that the people were left without any per- 
duce the name* of the persons whom they had sons to look up to except temporary adventu- 
already immured in dungeons, would refuse to rers. Such was the lamentable situation to which 
grant a continuance oP the power which they the country was brought. If any political con- 
Bad thus sanctioned ? It had been asked by cussion should take place, this want of confi- 
•ome, what was the difference between the dence in public men would be attended with 
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most awful consequences ; and for this dreadful 
state of things the noble lord who now spoke so 
much of the disorders of the country, was him- 
self of all men most deeply responsible* 

Mr. Wilbcrforce explained. I 

Mr. Ranke s supported the bill. He said, he 
was fully convinced of its necessity, and had 
no fears that the powers it conveyed would be 
misused by the noble lord in whom they would 
be invested. .They had no reason to doubt the 
regard of that noble lord for the Constitution, 
who, when he sat in the chair of that House, 
had shewn so much knowledge of the Consti- 
tution, and so strong an attachment to its prin- 
ciples. But the character of that noble lord 
was not the only reason for his giving his 
consent to the measure. He was prepared to 
justify it on the ground of its necessity. He 
was satisfied that no other remedy could be 
applied to the existing situation of the country ; 
and the circumstance of Parliament being about 
to rise was, in his opinion, an additional rea&n 
for passing the bill, as the country ought not to 
be left unprotected during the period of the pro- 
rogation. A right hon.gcntleman(Mr.Ponsonby) 
had said that tne greatest danger was to be appre- 
hended from the spirit of Luddism, and that the 
Government ought to direct their attention to put 
it down. If the right hon. gentleman had any 
measure to propose for that purpose, he should ! 
be glad to consider it ; but whatever it was, it ! 
was not in his opinion probable that it would 
render the present bill unnecessary. It was i 
said that the conspirators were not dangerous, 
because there were no persons of consequence 
among them. It appeared to him, however, 
that they were the more dangerous on that very 
account. When persons of distinction are en- 
gaged in plots, if the heads be seized the whole 
business is over : but such was not the case with 
insurrections of the present description; for 
one head was no sooner seized than another 
Hydra started up. The most dangerous systems, 
those which had most agitated and disturbed 
the world, had commenced in the way in which 
these insurrections had taken their origin. This 
would be evident from a reference to history, 
and particularly to the history of this country 
and Prance. Nothing was more fallacious than 
to say that these men could never rise to a head, 
because they wanted a head. A most dangerous 
spirit had gone abroad, and he believed that the 
well disposed part of the country would be very 
sorry to see Parliament rise without passing the 
bill now before the House. 

Lord Milton opnosed the motion for the first 
reading of this bill, because he considered it a 
measure altogether uncalled for. This he said 
without rcgai d to the hands in which the power 
which the bill would give was to be placed, 
notwithstanding the eulogies which had been 
pronounced on the nobfe lord at the head of 
the Home Department. Those eulogies could 
not justify the measure ; and some of them were 
the more remarkable in coming from the same 
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person who had argued that the prorogation of 
Parliament was a reason for adopting pro- 
posed measure. That certainly was not, a very 
convincing nor a very parliamentary m©deo£ 
reasoning. He hojied, however, that when the*, 
bill come to a Committee, if it should proceed 
so far, that the hon. gentleman who. bad' de- 
livered this sentiment would agree with 
limit the duration of the bill to the Autumn? 
because by doing so he would secure the meet- 
ing of Parliament, and thereby remove the; no* 
cessity for a measure which all must lament* 
He was against the bill, not only because ^ wae 
an infraction of the Constitution, but because it 
was not applicable as a remedy for the evil 
complained of; for if it had been a remedy, the 
cure ought to have been completed before now. 
When he last opposed tills measure, he had done 
it with a trembling hand and an aching heart. (See 
p. 355.) It was the only time he had ever had the 
misfortune to differ from one to whose opinions 
all his respect was due, and he had given nis vote 
with great pain ; but with what satisfaction did 
he give it now, knowing* that that difference 
which then made him regret the course he was 
taking was removed. He opposed this bill with 
as much joy and satisfaction as he had the 
former with regret and sorrow ; for he had now 
the happiness of concurring with him from whom 
he had never differed on any other occasion, 
and hoped he never should differ again. (Hear, 
hear.) An hon. friend had stated that all the 
civil and military authorities in the disturbed 
districts were for the bill. He could tell him 
of one who now entertained a different opinion, 
and one whose opinion he believed his hon. 
friend was inclined to respect. That person 
had made a strict investigation into the situation 
of those parts of the country : and the result 
was, that he was perfectly satisfied that there 
was no ground for the present measure. Such 
was the opinion of one who, of all die persons 
in this country, was perhaps more particularly 
liable to be termed an alarmist. What was now 
proposed to be done ? They were going to pro- 
long a bill in a manner for which there was no 
precedent. If there was nothing to support the 
measure in point of precedent, there was still 
less to be said in its defence, on the ground of 
the hands to which die authority was to be in- 
trusted. The love of power was predominant 
in the human mind, and there was no reason to 
suppose that die noble Secretary of State for the 
Home Department was divestetl of that passion. 
Indeed there had been circumstances in the 
conduct of that noble Secretary- which ought to 
teach the House to be rather jealous of placing 
any extraordinary powers in his hands. The' 
House might perhaps recollect a correspon- 
dence which had not long since passed between 
the noble lord and- a gentleman of Norwich, 
who had placed himself at the head of a club, 
called the Brunswick Knights : these Brunswick 
Kftights had a political creed of their own, one 
of the tenets of which was that Hampden died a 
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f t o hi# country. iihouu if bear frm tf), 
Him,) , ; 3tew d». flofelejosd, while be d* 
. this jgriml dislike to political associations, 
a wyfeeourabteopioiod of the object! 
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whole proceedings theih was a disposition to 
give a stronger impression to the evidence of 
disaffection tnaut he thot^ht it fairly bon. On 
this account he had prepared a paragraph with 


of jhat immswa t aadthil exemption from di§* the view of inserting it in the Report to dimi- 
stutfobarion might bf sone be supposed to throw ®**h the effect of that impressions He had also 

wished to . introduce a proposition recommend- 
tQ,c 0 *tai* political questions. In feet, it was no the brwgmg the individuals accused to a 
njsufttr of, importance into who*? hands the au- fp*d Y trial, a measure winch was calculated to 
thoiity was to be placed i for if any man was bare the most salutary effect. « This,” said 
taijw rnjsttd witn power, it was natural he the noble lord, “ is a bill of attainder against 
should desire more ; and he did not believe that the people of England. Do not tell me of 
the promnt Ministers were exempt from the Kings and good Ministers; that is not 
Opwmkms of this law of nature, which extended P™I*r language For a House of Commons, 
firmb -die. peasant to the Throne. Speaking of C Hear, hear.) I know of no Kings, I know of 
the Throne, in Which the passion for power was no Ministers, who are not disposed to increase 
so generally admitted to exist, he could not re- their power (hear, hear,) : and therefore I say, 
foam from alluding, as an instance in point, to a kt us . preserve the Habeas Corpus Act. (Loud 
work lately published. He meant an account cheering.) Much, Sir, has been said of the 
of’ the Life of James II., which, he supposed. 


most of the members of that House had read 
In the appendix to that work there was a very 
Curious document, entitled “ King James's Ad - 


danger arising from seditious and inflammatory 
publications, and certainly no man can be more 
ready than 1 am to vote for the punishment of 
the authors ; but if the Ministers of this country 


idee to his Sen." That advice was known to fhaB persuade country gentlemen that the Ila- 
fcwe,beeft transcribed by the fair hands of a hoas Corpus Act is not to be held in religious 
Indy in a high station, whose name it would veneration by the people, they will add much to 
be . unparliamentary to mention. That there the dissatisfaction which now prevails. (Hear, 
should be anything m such advice to delight hear.) I believe that this act will be administered 
the eyesof those Princes of the House of Bruns* mildly; so much the worse; because it must 
wkk who were brought to this country to main- tend to create an opinion, that the people of 
tam the Habeas Cdtp»« Act, to protect the li- this country can do without the great measure 


berries pf the people, and to maintain that very "hich our ancestors considered the principal 



met with such distinguished approbation, con- 
tained a sentiment to this effect— that it was, a 


(hear, hear , hear , from the Ministerial benches , 
chord by the Oppositions ) because in that case, 


miuw, , ommiinn w hud mivi uim 4b nao, a , t i I l , 

great raufcrtune to the people as well as the £ P*>P le would be more likely to value their 


country, that the Habeas Corpus Act had been 
passed, as it obliged the Government to main- 
tain a great force, and enabled the turbulent to 
prosecute their evil* designs. This, it was al- 
leged, hedjbeen the object of Lord Shaftesbury in 
promoting the passing of the act. He(Lord M.) 
had no doubt that, with all thrones. Habeas 
Corpus Acte were great evils. For this opinion 
he had the authority of King James; he had 
also the. authority of the Government of France. 


iberties, and to demand the restitution of them. 
. Hear , hear.) On looking back to the various 
suspensions of the Habeas Corpus Act, J ob- 
serve one remarkable circumstance, namely, that 
rob suspension of that law has been earned on 
£86 serious facts than the former. ( Hear , hear , 
ear.) Where, then, are we to go? At what 
point au* we to atop ? Who is to measure the 
quantity of danger that stall render tins mea- 
sure necessary ? Is every disorder to be cured 
by this d< speratc remedy Sir, 1 admit that 


There had- been a struggle in that country in **Y tm$ d< s P enttc r .j me0 J * 1 aQn . 1 , 

former times, the great eqect of which was to may be considerable . discontent in the 
obtain .constitutional kw similar to our Habeas country. Gnat distress exists in all classes of 
Corps*. The Court of France, however, pro- community, and wherever there » distress 
tailed, and the bktory of the succeeding cen. tb * re "J 1 *® 1 ** -jJ * 0 discontent. The «» cannot 
turysad a half sufficiently prowd what had existwithout the.other.at least in the minds of 
beeit tbe lamentable eflects of that success. He the lower orders. This distress has arisen, 
had, the other night nude some statements either from the badness of the Government it- 
«ducfcaM *eml*r of the Stow Committee, *lf» (W, Amt,) or from circumstances which 
hebadarightrodo. He should now take the Ja« op*^. u P® n P er6 ° ns » 8 toU( f- 
)ibeity to< notice a: passage in the Report. It ^ Ministers restore prosperity to the 
stated* with res pe ct to the metrotffifis, that the country, and we shall hear no more of the 
Conjntitee* bedSemd no spenit. iXmamm nanus of the people, fr is upon these grounds, 
<rf aay mtHMm ) Hfc had i«eded» that Snyttot I think it myduty to vote igaust the 
pronoakum t ,tot to Mat say, that the threw! of- introduction ot this bill : .1 consider tt unnece#. 
oridaMeatf-Wttck it was. founded was matt «“7 “ d *? b X„* e ** 

sfenfec. He would repeat that throughout the tlmigr, and I believe it wtfi rath®- awruase thaa 
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allay the spirit of disaffection which is said to Ae pedpte fpHowed. *I*he peppleurert 
prey aO in the country.” ‘ [loud cheering*) bffeg coosidefaWe t#€ weiit a&ttffir 

Mr. W. Courtenay defended the accuracy of doing it 5 and if We Were now t 
the Report, and supported the bill. measure, weshoUM gfvfc 

Sir/. Newport observed, that no one had yet Upon the whole* he dwight 
convinced him Aat this measure would remedy pessary fortfee pmervafion of wjfefiWf 

the evil which was said to exist. Ministers had petty, and the liberties of the country y x 0 #f * w 1 * 
already apprehended certain persons whom they though he Indented exceedingly fr 
had not brought to trial; out would not the sion to differ fronfhis old Wa'‘WW v, fli^ff s 
speedy trial of those persons have a greater ef- (Lord Miltonk whose dec iriqn, ffotn hfa rap 1 
feet in putting down the projects of the discon- nor means of knowing all the tfvkMM flwfcp 
tented than by arresting and detaining in cus. him reel and stagger when he vefett &rfw4SBt* 
tody a great body of others ? The arguments press a contrary opinion, yet he found iwMWF* 
which liad been adduced on this occasion were bound in conscience to give his nstenf 
of no greater weight than When this measure bill, and to express his hope that it WOtit& B# ! ' 
was first recommended to the House ; and as he adopted by the House. (HefaHear*) ! *' 
thought the danger still less at this moment, he Mr. Brougham said, the question simply 
should certainly vote against the bill. It was a had the House evidence to prove that ml 
very dangerous power "to be intrusted to any sure was absolutely necessary ? Upon fb# hues* 
man, audit was m Order to prevent those expip- tjpn he said, No. He did ndf mean to impeWh* 41 ' 
cions which had taken place in France, that he the integrity of the Committee, but men 
besought the House tp have that example be- be mistaken, andit was of the nature Of awro v 
fore their eyes, and tp conciliate rather than to to be infectious. By the second Report it Wife 
inflame die minds of the people. (Hear, hear*) asserted that the treasonable practices Were 
Mr. W. Elliot said, he would pass by entirely fined to the country, while the first had 
those objections against this measure, that it that the whole centered 19 the metropolis— a 
would be an encroachment on the Constitution, contradiction of no small importance, Oeitftyse ’ 
because he was satisfied than no man, no lover there was a wide difference between an QrtrtK 
of his country, no Englishman, could tolerate nized plan in the heart of the empire find thp 
such a measure without a conviction of its ade- seat of Government, and a scattered and udCprtK 
quate necessity. [Hear, hear*) Parliament having bined discontent in distant parts of the country* 
reserved to itself the power of re-considering It was not a little curious to contrast what wag ‘ 
the state of die country before its separation, inserted in die first Report as fact, and reUWOft ‘ 
the question turned upon die nature and extent for unlimited alarm, and what bad ttPw COlfcC 
of the danger that existed. It certainly ap- out to be the truth on die recent triala. TVf :y 
paired to nim, that diere was a systematic Report talked of numerous leaders and of lai» ; 
design to corrupt the lower classes of the people, funds, and of one individual in pafricufar,{Th&- i 
particularly in die manufacturing districts, which tfewood,) as having pecuniary resources; np$ 
comprised the most efficient part of our popu* only for providing arms, ammunition* and eqtfffW ^ 
lation. If Luddism took a favourable turn, it ments for horse and foot, but for the payment Of 
was capable of being converted to the worst of the wages of the thousands who were thfown 
purposes. The peculiar danger which he saw, out of employ in consequence of hi$ plot, apd' 
was in the mind, and temper, and disposition of who engaged to devote their labours to fcs #Ov. 
the people, Who could contemplate the feet complishmcnt, demands which the fortunes of - 
of great bodies of people turning their attention the Duke of Devonshire or Bedford would he * 
to arms and ammunition, without feeling the no- incapable of answering. What appeared to bp \ 
cessity of adopting precaution ? Slight as this the fact; but that this man of urexbausiifcte 
mischief might appear to some, it was of a cha* wealth was in reality .so poor as tp be VUabfetp 
racter to associate to itsejf jyreatpr force, and it appear on his trial in court in the ordinary dress ; 
would work even into higher classes of the of the country, but was content to put Up with' 
community. (Hear, hear, from the Ministerial the jacket and trowsers of an old wor t When 
*ide,) He knew the argument, that the spirit pf the managers were arrested, they werefound in ' 
disaffection and rebemop was confined to low 4 miserable garret, two or three' TO quoted* apd * 
persons ; but he did not know that men pf that in the depth of winter covered Ouly’witharitJfigle 
cast were not peculiarly calculated tp effect the blanket* At feast, therefore, if it were tOiPtfiat 1 
object which they had in view. A Government they had immense funds at tbdi\ disposal, tHef 
might be overturned and destroyed by people pf had behaved most disinterestedly in apprpprilt^ {< ^ 
the lowest rank, though greater abilities were re- mg no part of them tp their own purpows. 
quired to recover .the scattered elements. No Tne subscriptions of which the first Report said *** 
one could doubt that die object of the Manchester so much, amounted in the whole tp, U* aw 4 7 
expedition was force* The circumstances of the whole scheme of summoning the Teweiy ■ * 
that case established the feet’ of influence: It was taking the Bank, and Seizing the bridges, ***Jf ' 
a concerted plan, undertaken by demagogues, contemptible in its reality as A*. Repo re had ; \ 4 
and intended to be carried into execution by endeavoured to make it important inAerei*©* v 
armed men* The demagogues harangued, and senttrion* The cavalry was to consist of hornet 

€ I 
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* taken from hackney-coaches at a time of night no discontent in 1812, \vhen Luddism was at 
when there were notie m the streets ; and the ge- its height, and when all the formalities of a 
neral who was to lead them had been appointed green bag and a Secret Committee were gone 
'to his command, not so much because he could through to give it importance ; and yet Minis- 
ride, as because from his lameness he could not ters had not then ventured to propose the Sus- 
' walk. All the craft in theThames,Iike the Tower, pension of the Habeas Corpus ? The late mem- 
was to be captured by a single rebel ; and when her for Yorkshire (Mr. Wilber force) had in- 
a few barges had been furnished with one gun sisted that no resemblance could be drawn be- 
each, they were t 9 proceed to the Nore, to cap- tween the Suspension Bill and the lettres de 
. lure all the first-rate men of war there stationed cachet of France, and he had no apprehension 
For the protection of the river. ( Loud laughter ) of abuse; but surely when he so said, he had 
Upon the subject of the ammunition waggon the forgotten the names of Castle, Reynolds, and 
Report had been very diffuse; and the right Oliver ; and had forgotten, too, when he talked 
hon. member' for Liverpool had added to the of the controlling superintendence of Parliament, 
gross exaggeration by his taunt, that he could that the House had refused to do any thing in 
see 60 connection between a peaceable meeting favour of the liberty of the subject, and had re- 
fer feform of abuses and a waggon loaded with cently rejected a motion to assert the rights 
military stores : yet what did it turn out to be of magistrates to visit State prisoners. As 
but an ounce or two of powder in a little tin- he considered this ground very tenable, the 
canister, and a few bullets in the foot of an an- same hon. member had, with all the simplicity 
cient stocking. {Laughter.) These, too, placed of innocence, put it to the House, whether it 
in the waggon by the miscreant and accomplice could suppose, that such a man as Lord Sid- 
Castle, or by some person employed by him for mouth would abuse the powers intrusted to him. 
the purpose. Having thus contrasted the truth It was an old saying, that if all men were angel. •, 
with the statement, was he not warranted in saying despotism would be the best Government ; but 
that if the members of the Committee who agreed as that was not the case, the law had wisely 
ta the last Report were now called to confirm provided securities both for the rulers and the 
their former opinion, they would at least hesi- ruled : and, however mild, gentle, and inoften- 
tate before they arrived at the conclusion. The sive might be the disposition of the noble Secre- 
right hon. gentleman who spoke last had ob- tary for the Home Department, he might be the 
served, that his alarm was occasioned because instrument if not the agent of abuse. There 
he plainly saw that some men in the country weie two ways of abusing a trust — either by 
entertained a design to corrupt the principles voluntary corruption, of which, as it was not 
and pervert the allegiance of the lower orders ; necessary for his argument, he (Mr. Brougham) 
but what evidence was there of any such at- did not accuse the noble Secretary. {Hear, hear , 
tempt ? Did he refer to the men recently ac- and laughter .) Constitutionally speaking, and 
quitted, and who had thus been cleared of the not swerving from the strict line of his duty, he 
guilt of treason, but who still were not free from ought to charge him even with wilful corrupti- 
a heinous offence, for which had they been on . {Hear, hear, hear.) The gentlemen on the 
tried, they would doubtless have suffered the other side seemed surprised that the imputation 
punishment of the law ? After the exposure was not cast, but for the sake of argument it 
they had undergone — after the crimes in which was not necessary that he (Mr. B.) should go so 
they were involved, and the stigma that still far. Tnere was, however, another mode of 
remained upon them, it would indeed be a sub- abusing a trust; the noble Seen tary was not in- 
ject of deep regret, and of more astonishment, fallible; he might, !«k * other men, oe deceived ; 
if these wretched companions and associates of and that his sagaeir* might be imposed upon 
Castle received any portion of the support or recent experience had shewn, for he was the 
confidence of their fellow-countrymen. Did admitted and recorded dupe of the informer 
the fears of the right hon. gentleman then arise Oliver. Private malevolence might find its way 
from tht recent discoveries at Manchester, in a where self-inteiest had already made a lodgment, 
county where discontent undoubtedly prevailed, and the footing which Oliver had gained in the 
because the distress was peculiarly severe ? Were Home Department 'might lead to the establish- 
there, however, no laws to check these discon- ment of others, with designs equally desperate 
tents ? Were there no adequate laws in 1 792 and wicked. Oliver might point out a suspected 
and 1 793, a period often thousand times more individual; and a second informer, a second 
^ danger than the present, when we were on the brewer of plots and mischief, apparently from 
eve Of a war with the Revolutionary Govern- another quarter, might direct the penetrating eye 
meat of Frahee ; when the Revolution was in of the Secretary, who, lost in the strong convic- 
its' strength, because in the vigour of its youth ; tion of the guilt of an innocent man, confounded 
and iri die bdght of its popularity, because it by the cross-fires of the positive evidence he had 
Was untaitt^rwtth crime? Why were those so cunningly obtained, might condemn him 
provisions tt&y considered so inefficient when under this bill to solitary and indefinite confine- 
thefts asre no affiliations, and no jacobin societies ment. Who then was to give security that, 
holding correspondence in the two countries? even if the noble Secretary were free from vo- 
Pasfcing over the intermediate period, was there pintary corruption, he might not be made the 
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tool of a band of informers, whom he had col- 
lected round his office, and who were daily fill- 
ing his ears with tales of terror, of sedition, and 
rebellion? Much had of late been said iyx>n 
the employment of spies, who, it was cautiously 
stated, might not be much the reverse of re- 
spectable persons; and it was ashed whether 
there existed any charge against the moral cha- 
racter of Oliver : Was it nothing to prove that 
he was a spy and an informer, that he had em- 
ployed the names of Sir F. Burdett, Lord Coch- 
rane, and Major Cartwright, to inveigle* the 
unwary, and to lead them into crimes by which 
their lives would be forfeited ? Was it nothing 
dgainst his moral character to prove that he was 
a cheat in fact, and a mutdererin contempla- 
tion? ( Hear, hear.) Was it nothing to say 
that he would have been responsible for every 
diop of blood shed in the contest or on the 
scaffold, to both of which he had led his blind 
and miserable victims? (Hear* Hear.) Hon, 
gentlemen on the other side of the House seemed 
to entertain stiangc notions of moral character. 
Could a greater act of immorality be shewn 
than that of which Oliver had been already 
guilty ? Could a more blackened, a more blood- 
stained villain be found, than a man who went 
about the world to ensnare, that he might be- 
tray, and to conupt, that he might destroy? 
(Hear, hear .) — The lion, gentleman then pro- 
ceeded to censure the period at which this 
filiation was agitated, namely, the eve of a proro- 
g ition, which would give Ministers the power 
of continuing the operation of the measure at 
their own jilt nsurc. It was his firm conviction, 
tbit the existing laws were adequate hot only 
to prevent the mischief, but toTpunish the guilty : 
if it were said that Ministers had not evidence 
to bring offenders to trial, what was it but a con- 
fession that the suspension bill was to enable 
them to punish, without proof, 170 individual? 
a! toady in their power in Lancaster Castle, and 
oilier prisons of the kingdom. He felt no sucl 
aia m as the two Reports of the Committee 
endeavoured to excite ; and he was piepared to 
set against them, and the evidence on which 
they were founded, the venerable authority of 
Earl Fitzwilliam, who, notwithstanding his 
constitutional unwillingness to be lulled into sc- 
an ity where any real danger existed, was con* 
vinerd that the fears of die supporters of this 
measure were without foundation. That intelli- 
gent and most excellent nobleman, had perhaps 
sometimes listened with too attentive an ear to 
the apprehensions of individuals ; and just ai 
the time when it was believed that the inclina- 
tion of his opinion was against the Suspension oi 
the Habeas Corpus, a story had been artfully 
circulated of some design by the rebels against 
Wentworth House. He had, however, treated 
the idle rumour with contempt, and departing 
from town for his lieutenancy, had been the 
most active in his duty, attending all the meet- 
, iiy,s of magistrates, and taking his share in the 
'examinations and discoveries of Qllyev. How 
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: ar, those disclosures operated upon the mind 
the noble earl could not be known; but With 
a heart as honest as it was courageous, gad 
a mind as delicate as it wa$ sound, ha must dis- 
dain all fellowship with such a disgusting Cf*W, 
of spies and informers. Upon this point . 

(Mr. Brougham) begged to quote a remarkable, 
passage from one of the most celebrated writers 
in the Augustan age of English literature, Dean 
Swift, who said, “ But of all things 1 am against a 
suspension of that law upon which depends the 
safety .of the most numerous class of the com- 
munity ; and any experiment to suspend it yet 
made nas not been such as to make me more in 
tove with it ; inasmuch as, besides that it is 
going against the cardinal maxim, that it . is 
better that ten guilty should escape than that 
one innocent should suffer, it opens the gate to 
the whole tribe of informers— the most perni- 
cious, corrupt, pestilent crew, that ever existed 
on the earth.” (Hear, hear.) It was commonly 
said by the supporters of this bill, that in times 
of danger the Constitution required support* He 
begged leaye to protest against this doctrine : — 
the Constitution of England was not made merely 
for fair weather, and if it could net defy ana 
outlive the storm, it was not worth preserving. 
It required none of the aids which Ministers 
were so ready to afford, more especially against 
such beings as Watson, Preston, Hooper, and 
their fellows, whose understandings seemed to 
have been impaired by the miseries they had 
endured : until the streets swarmed with, such 
base reptiles, until the units of their adherents 
were converted into millions, he would not be- 
lieve that the Constitution could not protect it- 
self, arid that Englishmen must be deprived of 
their liberties under die pretence of its preserva- 
tion. If, indeed, this measure were unfortu- 
nately passed, he hoped never again tip be com- 
pelled to listen to the pharisaical cant of— how 
much happier and more free the subjects of 
this country are than the nations by whom diey 
are surrounded ; for what did the Suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus Act prove, but that the 
Constitution of England was of no use, and the 
liberties of Englishmen of no value ? 

Mr. Canning, after observing diat all sides 
were agreed as to the ground on which this 
measure should be adopted, admitted that no 
one ought to give his consent who was not 
conscientiously persuaded of these three propo- 
sitions: first, of the existence of danger; se- 
condly, that it was of a sort to which the ordi- 
nary laws could not be applicable ; and lastly, 
that the specific measure proposed did apply. 
The right non. gentleman then, after stating that 
an hon. and learned gentleman, (Mr. Brougham,) 
had underrated the danger, gave it as his opi- ' 
nion, that all the affirmatives of these three 
propositions ought td be maintained. He con- 
sidered the evidence on the late trials, and t^fe 
result of them, as affording an additional reason 
for this opinion ; and in answer to the argu- 
ment, that the means of the 'disaffected Were 
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wi|h them the wishes and applause of all ‘the 
iOySL (Hkat% fadr*J Here were indeed those 
who possessed a morbid aen ability only for 
crimes, and who i*w in ail disorders nothing 
to be pitied but ope person— the mam-spring 
of ail the mischief. For himself, he wish* 


any form if it were to receive no evidence of *d such a person no ill, apd by voting For the 
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crimes but what it could obtain from 
flMS of wdmpeached character? It would be 
•atiffiictory to the> House to know, that on the 
nmmmy of Qfivfcr no one had been attested. 
He had the admission of the hon. gentleman 
himself that the ordinary laws were not su/fi- 
dent for the repression of luddism; but this 
IfUddismt now extended to political purposes, 
afforded Facilities to the disaffected which they 
could not originally have enjoyed. As to the 
ofcjtetoq that the powers demanded would be 
placed m improper hands, believing, as he did, 
those powers to be necessary, he could not con- 
ceive the Administration, framed out of gentle- 
men of this country, to whom he would not 
cpnfide such powers. But as the noble lord at 
the head of the Home Department had been 
made the object of attack, lie thought it neces- 
sary tQ offer something in h is defence. It was, 
indeed, altogether a new charge to say, that he 
was disposed! to abuse thepowtj & of his office, that 
after the humanity which he had constantly 
displayed, 

“ He turn'd a tyrant iu Ms latter days, 

'* An»i lent tbe merit of his former praise.” 

One npbie lord, indeed, had made a counter 
accusation, and had apprehended danger from 
the lenity and mildness of the Minister in ques- 
tion. He (Mr. C.) affirmed that there was no 
person to whom, under die present circumstances, 
he would not intrust the necessary powers ; 
but of all men, he thought the noble Secretary, 
by reason J>oth of his integrity and talents, the 
safest person to whom they could be committed. 
How then was any mischief to arise ? The hon. 
gentleman had deprecated the argument that 
the British Constitution was pliable, and would 


measure he shewed that he wished him good, 
for he should perhaps thereby save both him 
and his victims ; but he could not confine his 
sympathy to a person of such description, and 
forget die evils, which others endured, danger, 
anxiety, loss of quiet, and loss of property. In 
the name, therefore, of all the loyal and well- 
disposed, he called on the House to pas? a law. 
which would save to society the deiuders and 
the deluded, those who were innocent, and 
those who would be the destruction of both. 

lord Folkestone confessed that there had been 
a smile on his countenance at one part of the 
right hon. gentleman’s speech, and it seemed to 
him very extraordinary, even after the reconcilia* 
tion that had taken place, to hear the right hon. 
gentleman stand up for the talents of that poor 
doctor (loud laughter ) who had sa long been 
the butt of his most bitter and unsparing ridicule 
(loud cries of hear). Whether in poetry or 
prose, the great object of his derision, and 
that for want of ability and sense, was the noble 
lord whom he had so strenuously defended that 
night, and now, forsooth, he wondered that any 
person could object to confide unlimited power 
in the hands of a person, according to his own 
former opinions, so likely to be duped and mis- 
led. (Hear, hear.) Yes, the House would re- 
member 4 he lines in which, at different times, 
the right hon. gentleman had been pleased to 
panegyrize his noble friend, of which the fol- 
lowing were not the worst. — 

" I shewed myself prime Doctor to the country, 

My ends attained, my only aim has been. 

To keep my place and gild my bumble name.”— 

{Aloud lough.) 

Yes, this was the view which die right hon. 


yield to circumstances ; but the deprecation of gentleman had once drawn of hi; noble friend, 
the lion, gentleman would not drive him from who was then described as 

T v r _L i, .1 l. . .. . . — 


an argument which he thought strictly true ; 
and he thought a temporary loss of liberty a 
much less evil than » lasting enactment that 
might he equally powerful in obstructing dis- 
affection, It was absurd to say that this was a 
law against the people; they could not all be 
imprisoned, and the law was a law in their 
favour to prevent the present fomentation from 
exploring* to save the deluded from the wick- 


Hy name's the Doctor— on the Berkshire hills, 
My father purg’d his patients— a wise man : 
But l had heard of politics, and long’d 
To sit within the Com moos' House and get 
A place, and luck gave what my tin denied.”— 
( Loud Rntghttr.) 

Such was the opinion which was once enter- 
tained of the noble Secretary, a creature, the 
diagnosis of whose characteristic infirmity had 


ed, aid to save the wicked ihvmselveafbr better so repeatedly amused the right hon. gentleman—* 


The symptom, a dutam that sits in the head, 

“ And dislike to all changes of place.” 

ff-eqr\ hear, hear.) 


k)\ for hctlid not think the 
as the hon. gemkraeu on the 
* make them out to be ; and the 

■"f, b%4 nothing io it mm la SO bud* would he (Lord F.) intrust such 
Jhap at wywwr period. WKOBtnM power) but .ait of aU in those of 
jod gentleman, who WH the noble Secretary; for, in his opiaioo and in 
despair, meant that the the right hon. gentleman’s formerly, he did not 
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abuses, this was a*ra»tjjapipt apd scandalous 
abuse. A petition had feee^ prefteatpd $huyrery, 
dsY^^IAexP^^^s^sof 
aod dreadful oppressions. bfr, li^Maitrenad 
been imprisoned seven years under the lata sus- 
pension, though {here was so little fear of him* 
and so wide guilt, that he was repeatp4ly offered 
to be discharged, on his own recognisance s and 
having refused, in order that he might vindicate 
htMnnocenoe by an action, was at last deprived 
of all redress^or even the. power of justifying 
his character, under the bill of indemnity. 
And then the hon. gentleman bemoaned the 
heavy responsibility of Ministers ! What could 
be the amount of that responsibility, when the 
Qpuse was refused the names pf parties com? 
mitted, under, pretence of a fear of affording 
communications to the disaffected ; who, if they 
existed, could notexist without knowing already 
the names of .those with whom they were con- 
nected? He believed that the bill was pressed 
fpr the. purpose pf intimidation. . A distinction 
had been attempted between the powers granted 
by this bill, and that .exercised in France by 
lettres-de-cacfet- ; but there was no difference 
between the two; and lcttresvdc~cacheU from 
being at first only employed on State occasions, 
had been? afterwards applied to redress impru- 
dent speeches, (loud cries of hear , hear,) and in 
the end, to gratify the private fears or enmities 
of every great man : so it might be in the end 
with these repeated suspensions of the only 
security of the subject. There might be. some 
danger, he admitted, from the release of 
persons, in, the influence that it might have on 
those who were considered disaffected ; but that 
was not enough to incline him to agree with a j 
proposal to renew the* suspension. If the sus- 
pension were passed for several months more, 
the reasons would be still Stronger fpr the conti- 
nuance., of it, for it was not improbable, th^t the 
disaffection wmdd.be increased. If it \yas good 
now, it would be made to appear so then : and 
by reasoning, upon, circumstances,. it. might .be 
rendered perpetual* 5 He entreated th$ House 
tp pause and to (jousider, before jhev.conWated 
tp the perpetuation of a me^ur£ wwh of 

the nature of that hprfible inqfiSntiod," which led 
in a rtiSn degree to the Frendi and 

which, if earned long ihto practice in this coun- 
try^ might destroy, afl that was most ysluabte in ] 
our ownConstftution. . „ : t , t J* 
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wholly abandoned it, rod those wh<M* ti^ti 
cirr y on the'tatming business, have c<# tamed It 
under the aatigtdne expectation of i*c«dbg~4ad 
from the House : this ground of hope 
ther strengthened by the petitioners cbfier* * ** 
the smalFmqjoiity by which the additional \ 
was carried, and the prevailing feeling ~ 
iested by the Housed that the case of the U 7 , . 

was one of peculiar hardship; the persemnnch 
of the petitioners, in continuing to follow mill 
business under the prospect of dmostcetts&i 
loss, is further to be accounted for bythoitt** 
nous consequences necessarily attendant uptftf 
the conversion of their premises and capital to 
other pursuits and occupations ; that they hunt- 
bly presume to advert to the nearly total cet$fc" 
tion of the rannage of foreign hides, which 
conceive is chiefly to be attributed to the ‘ 
rate of duty, which renders it almost impos 
for the tanners in this country to bring them ifttO 
the market secure from loss, the consequence of 
which is the exportation of them to foreign mar- 
kets, to the manifest loss both of the trade and 
of the revenue ; that the petitioners beseedi lift* 
House to take into consideration the propriety 
of remunerating the tanners at large for the de- 
r\ V mono vere and unavoidable loss accruing from tfefc 

HOUSE OF LORDS, levying of the additional duty upon the stock* 

Tuesday, June 24. in hand at the time of impost, which the House 

Persons confined for Treason.] Lord , wfll please to bear in remembrance was contrary 
Sidmonth laid on the table a return of the num- to the precedent established m the reign of 

ber and ages of persons who were or had been j Queen Anne ; and they further beg to (fell their 

confined under the Habeas Corpus Snsj>ension , attention to the recommendation by a Commits^ 
Act, and of rite several and respective places of ; of the House last session, that such remUritfatfot* 
confinement. (Seepage 1479.) Should be made; the petitioners therefore ear- 

nestly but respectfully pray, that the House 
will, without delay, take the nature* and opera- 
tion of the additional tax into consideration, 
from which discussion by the House they anti- 
cipate they will perceive the necessity of with- 
was ' drawing the late additional duty, a measure 
1 'Which the petitioners conceive is called for on 
every principle of policy and justice, and with 
a view of preserving this great staple manufac- 
ture from impending nun.** 

On the motion for bringing up the petition. 
Lord Mhorpe expressed his hope that the 
House would listen to the prayer of the peti- 
tioners, who had suffered materially from the 
circumstances of which they complained. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer had no ob- 
jection to the reception of the petition, although 
he retained the opinions which he had expressed 
On a former occasion. 

Mr. W. Smith hoped the right honourable 
gentleman would be induced to reconsider the 
Subject. 

Sir T. Acland and Mr. Benson supported the 
prayer of the petitioners, 

1 Tfie petition was then brought up, ordered to 
lie on the tableland tx> be printed. 
STRAM-B&AT&.T The Committee- on this sub- 

«MUt j>ujLywl 
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Tuesday , June 24 . 

Paper Drawback Bill.] This bill 
read a second time. 

Election Laws.] Mr. W. Wynn brought in 
a bill “ to alter and amend the laws concerning 
the Election of Members to serve in Parliament, 
and for further limiting the duration of Polls,” 
which was read a first time. 

Leather Tax.] General Gascoyne present- 
ed the following petition of tanners, residing in 
the borough of Liverpool and its vicinity, for 
the repeal of the Leather Tax. — “ That the pe- 
titioners venture to throw themselves once more 
upon the wisdom and consideration of the 
House, to press upon their attention the late 
impolitic and destructive additional duty upon 
leather, which, up to the present period, has 
been attended witn all the baneful results they* 
had ventured to predict at the time of its being 
levied, and which, if* suffered to continue, mqst 
necessarily be productive of still more calami- 
tous effects upon those carrying on thetanaing 

trade, and will threw out of employ a-kPEeftro* 

portion of persons at present supported byma- jyct pfefetited lhetr Report, which was ordered 
nual labour : that since the levying of the new tb lie on the table, and to be printed. 
duty y numbcrs before supportedbyme trade, have Confiscation of British Property itc 

$ S 2 
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XjlSN'M VRK.] Sir /. Mackintosh presented th< 
following petition of Merchants and Maqufac 
turcra of Leeds, Wakefield, and Sheffield, in the 
county of York, on behalf of themselves, an * 
c>thers in a similar situation.— “ That the peti 
tinners have sustained very heavy losses, in con 
^qcjuence of the confiscation bv the Danish Go 
vemment, in the year 1807, of British property 
and of alidebts due to British subjects ; and at 
the peculiar circumstances of the attack upon 
Copenhagen, the capture of the Danish fleet, 
and the condemnation of the Danish mercliam 
ships and their cargoes, which were seized i 
the British harbours, or captured previous tc 
hostilities, seemed to justify this unusual seve« 
rity,. as a measure of retaliation on the part o! 
JDepmark, the petitioners were naftrally led t< 
expect relief from the proceeds of the said ship; 
and cargoes which had been condemned to tin 
Crown, a very small proportion of which woulc 
have amply sufficed; and they accordingly ad 
dressed several memorials to the Lords of hi! 
ajesty’s Treasury, praying For such relief, 
l they relied witn the greater confidence on 
Idtiing it, seeing that the confiscation of their 
Property was altogether owing to circumstances 
which were productive of great national benefit, 
and that the funds to which they looked for re- 
lief consisted chiefly of property which had been 
destined by the Danish merchants, in substance 
and ip gross, if not in detail, to the liquidation 
of those very debts which were afterwards con- 
fiscated by the Danish Government ; that the 
petitioners, in an early stage of their applica- 
tions, were led to hope that they were favour- 
ably Received, from having been requested to 
'send a Statement and classification of their claims 


tive for the enemy to practise it; that the peti- 
tioners, feeling severely the loss .of their pro- 
perty, were induced, along yrith others in the 
same situation, to make further representations 
of their case to the Lords of the Treasury, and, 
at an interview with the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in the year 1812, he was pleased to 
intimate, that although he saw no reason to 
grant their request, he was yet willing to re- 
ceive any additional statement which they might 
wish to submit; and another memorial was ac- 
cordingly addressed to the Lords of the Trea- 
sury, m which it was satisfactorily proved, as 
the petitioners conceive, that the war with Den- 
mark, in respect of its original motive and sole 
object, the manner in which it was conducted, 
and the very great advantages derived from it to 
the British Crown and nation, was altogether 
unprecedented, and that it was not withm the 
ordinary course of human events that a similar 
war should again occur, and therefore that any 
relief to be granted to the petitioners could never 
be drawn into a precedent on any future occa- 
sion ; and they also shewed that the relief which 
they claimed was fully supported by precedent, in 
the indemnification granted to the merchants who 
had suffered from the confiscations in Spain out 
of the proceeds of the Spanish frigates which were 
captured in 1 805, and condemned to the Crown ; 
they further endeavoured particularly to impress 
upon their lordships, that, as the Danish mercan- 
tile property which was confiscated by the British 
Government greatly exceeded the confiscations 
of British property in Denmark, therefore, if 
any stipulation should be made in the treaty of 
peace for the restitution of confiscated property, 
it would no doubt be mutual, and that the Da- 


fo the Treasuiy, and from being told that a por- 
tion of the proceeds of the confiscated Danish 
property would for some time be kept unappro- 
priated, but several objections were afterwards 
ipride to their claims, namely, the want of a 
precedent, and that they might probably recover 
their property on the return of peace : and at the 
same time they were consoled with an assur- 
ance that it was the intention of his Majesty’s 
Ministers, in the event of a negotiation with 
Denmark, not to lose sight of their interests ; 
and lastly, the Lords of the Treasury intimated 
6y their Secretary, on the sd of July 1 809, that 
they could not recommend to his Majesty to 
grant the relief prayed for, on two grounds, 
'primely, first, that there was nothing in the case 
'of the petitioners to distinguish it from all other 
^rise's where war might be commenced without 
previous notice; ana secondly, that the manner 
iff which the Danish Government had retaliated 
upon the ptopertyof British subjects, contrary 
to the usages of rrfodem warfare, -could furnish 


nisfi Government, instead of refunding any thing, 
would have to receive a large balance from the 
British Government ; and, on the other hand, if 
the treaty did not provide for the restitution of 
confiscated property, then the funds belonging 
to the petitioners, which had been paid into the 
Danish treasury, were to be considered as irre- 
coverably lost; and the petitioners submitted 
that these considerations pleaded strongly for 
the present application of a part of the confli- 
cted Danish property for the liquidation of 
;heir claims; and the said memorial was deliver- 
ed to the late Mr. Perceval in May 1812, a few 
days before his 'lamented death, and a duplicate 
was afterwards lodged at the Treasury, and 
copies were also handed to three of his Majesty ’a 
present Ministers individually, but no answer 
was returned to the petitioners, further than ver- 
bal assurances that their interests would be at- 
tended to in the event of any negotiations with 
Denmark ; and being thus ultimately compelled 
to rely on these assurances, as their only hope, 
they looked foi ward to the period of peace with 


t&pid be allowed, Without great public mischief, 
as it jwould necessarily*© far towards the esta- 
blishing the seizure dr forfeiture of property so 
circumstanced as * in the conduct of 

future* wars, and woifldgife an additional mo- 


great anxiety ; and in Julyaan, the petitioners 
>f Leeds ana Wakefield, presuming that a treaty 
was then about to be concluded with Denmark, 
addressed a memorial to the First Lord of the 
Treasury, praying that their case might be taken 
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into consideration in the pending arrangements, wards establishing it as a principle ii^thc con* 
and that provision might be made therein for duct of future wars, and would gve an wg?' 
their relief ; to which application an answer was : tionaj motive for the enemy to prawfc ' l h JJ? 
received from the Board of Trade, stating that petitioners cherished a justifiable Confidifocretrat 
the treaty with Denmark, which had been re. whatever might be the result pf the treaty wh 
cently ratified, contained an article on the sub- Denmark, the British Government ufottlajn 
jectof sequestrations, and directing all claims least not abandon a great public principle for 
on that account to be addressed to Augustus the advantage of an enemy, which was foujld id 
John Foster, Esquire, his Mstfesty's Minister at be an insuperable bar to granting any relief to 
Copenhagen, who had been instructed to attend the sufferings of its own subjects ; that the 
to such applications} on receiving the inteili- tioners feel the peculiar hardship of th’eij 4 mmjfa 
gence which seemed to realize their most san- tiop more severely by comparing it with that of 
guide expectations, the petitioners applied to the sufferers from the confiscations of; EngiM 
Mr. Foster, who happened at that time to be in property in the French funds, for whom' fin 
England ; but it did not appear that he had re- demnity from the French Government has 
ceived any instructions relative to sequestrated secured by the late treaty, and although . it 
or confiscated property ; and, upon examining been alleged that their right to this relief is fond#’ 
the eleventh article of the treaty with Denmark, ed upon previous treaties, the petfcipfter^tmve 
they perceived, to their great astonishment, that not discovered any specific article in their 
it effectually cut off all hope of relief on account half, either in the treaty of Amiens,, or in fod 
of property confiscated, and, in fact, guaranteed commercial treaty of 1786 : for the formed m eft& 
the Danish Government against all future claims Iy provides that all sequestratfons "shallhe jyifo; 
on that subject, being conceived in the' follow- drawn, and does not contain. Qhe- word as 
ing terms : “ The sequestrations which have confiscations ; and the .treaty of 17# 6,0 $} fiA 
been laid by either of the contracting parties on pulates, in general terms, that foe sqbjj;£t% bf 
property not already confiscated or condemned, either state shall, in the* event qf a^waf. be 
shall be raised immediately after the ratification allowed twelve months to remove with* thrff 
of this treaty;” the petitioners felt that, in so effects and property, whether inprnsterf td.incR- 
far as concerned them, tliis article was quite viduals or to the state ; the petitioners canptit 
nugatory, for the holders of sequestrated pro- perceive why these general stipulations should 
perty were obliged, very soon after the first de- bind the Government to do more for th6 spe£u- 
cree of sequestration, to render an account lators in the French funds than they might hav6 
thereof to their Government under the pain of been expected to do for the petitioners, whose 
death, in order that it might be confiscated ; property was intrusted to the Danish merchant? 
and the petitioners, in their said memorial of the ordinary course of trade,. seeing that Den- 
ial 2, had relinquished all claim for property mark was not in a situation to resist any rea* 
which was merely sequestrated, and limited sonable demand of the British Government itiy * 
their prayer for relief to cases where it had been more than France was, and that there were va- 
actually confiscated, and paid into the Danish luable colonies to be restored to Denmark, , 
treasury ; that the property thus abandoned to which might have been retained till justice ww 
Denmark amounts, as nearly as the petitioners can obtained fi am that Government ; . to conclude, 
judge, to 200 , 000 /., and they cannot believe that the petitioners are persuaded that thrir present 
so great a sacrifice of British interests would have unfortunate situation is entirely owing to the 
been made to an enemy suing for peace, or that great amount of confiscated Danish property, 
his Majesty’s Ministers, for the first time in mo- and they trust the House will perceive that they 
dem history, would have sanctioned, by a so- are in nearly the same predicament as if thoy 
Jenin treaty, the right of a foreign Government bad been obliged to contribute a large propor- 
to confiscate debts due to British merchants, if ti°n of their fortunes to the wants of the Crowds 
it had not been for the very great advantage de- in these circumstances they humbly oeg to fey 
rived by the Crown from the confiscation of their case before the Hous^, and humbly pray 
Danish mercantile property ; and the petitioners font the House will be pleased to do therein as 
humbly conceive that their property has thus in its great wisdom shall seem meet.’ 7 ^ , 
been doubly sacrificed, first, to the great national Lord JLasccllej thought, on a general principle, 

interests which directed the attack upon Copen- that merchants could not call on the Govern- 
hagen, in retaliation for which it was originally mentfor an indemnity against such fosses $ yet 
confiscated ; and secondly, to the separate and that the case of the petitioners was very pecq- 
peculiar interests of the Crown, in order that it liar, and that hostilities having been commenced 
might retain the confiscated Danish property, without notice, they were taken by surprise,: 
amounting, according to the estimate of an high he had, therefore, heretofore supported their 
and official character, to nearly two millions of claims, and should do so on the. present occasion* 
pounds sterling ; that after the above-mentioned . After a few words feqm the Chancellor tf'w 
declaration of the Lords of the Treasury, that Exchequer, who had np objection to alfow u>e 
the confiscation of British property by the ene-: petition to be brought up, it was . brought up, 
my waa a great public mischief, and that to read* and ordered, to be printed. 
allow the petitioners 1 claims would go far to- Middlesex Pbtitiont-Habeas Cobpus 
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Apr-T Mr* Bung presented the fdUowmg peti- 
tion of Freeholders of the cOtiqty of Middlesex. 
The meeting was called by jthr Sheriffs, on a 
requisition signed by Sir P, Francis, and others, 
and. was attended by the Puke of Bedford and 

Lord Holland, who supported the petition. 

** That the petitioners feel it as of itself, aud io 
the first instance, a grievance and degradation 
to be obliged to claim a right inherent and un- 
alienable in the natives of this land, or to jvert 
the privation of it by an humble petition to any 
human power, and most of all, by an humble 
petition to the members of the House, who pro- 
fess, and ought to be, not their masters, but their 
representatives, and who derive, or ought to de- 
rive, their power, as they do their seats, from 
the constituent body of the nation, to be used 
only for the benefit and protection of those by 
whom they are appointed, with whom they are 
bound to sympathize, and whom they ougnt to 
represent ; that the petitioners do not mean now 
to enter into a detail of those powerful, and in 
their judgment unanswerable, arguments, which 
have been or may be urged against the law still 
inexistence, or against the continuance of it, by 
which the right of appeal to the established 
' Courts of Justice for relief and security, against 
arhitrary.imprisonment,is denied to the subject, 
without a case made out, without evidence pro- 
duced, or even a plausible pretence deduced 
from facts or testimony examinable by the 
House ; that the proceedings of the House on 
this subject, and the bill now pending in Parlia- 
ment founded on those proceedings, have 
nothing to shew for their justification, but the 
Report and opinion of a Secret Committee, the 
grounds of which, or a direct proof' in support 
of it, in any shape other than the naked asser- 
tion and supposed conviction of a majority of 
their Secret Committee, are not exhibited even 
to the House; that imprisonment of itself is a 
grievous punishment, which, while the benefit 
to be derived from the Writ of Habeas Corpus 
is, in fact, suspended, may be arbitrarily inflicted 
on any man in this realm, by a Minister of the 
Crown, on a bare, *and possibly a pretended, 
suspicion of criminal intentions, which, were it 
real, would furnish no justification of the power 
so vested in such Minister, to deprive a free man 
of his freedom, without a specific charge made, 
or a time assigned for trial ; that in the construc- 
tion of all laws entitled to obedience, in those 
countries, at least, which are not avowedly go- 
verned as Morocco and Spain are, and as France 
has been, by absolute will and pleasure, it is es- 
sential to their due execution % tnat the true sense 
.gnd purpose, and the motives of the Legislature, 
should bemade known to the people, and that 
to be so made known, they mu fc h$ promulgat- 
ed. : but it appears to the pethiorcrs, that in the 
present case mire has been no promulgation of 
the law ip the mtiomd and established cense of 
k that term, that is, to instruct the subject in his 
duty, and shew him how he may avoid the pe- 
nalty inflicted by the law* in this sense, the giv- 


ing a power to punish without cause assigned* 
is no promulgation, unless it be contended that 
arbitrary and indefinite imprisonment is no pu- 
nishment | that such charge or cause of impri- 
sonment, if it were duly assigned, ought to be 
speedily brought to trjal ; whereas, on the Con- 
trary, bv the Suspension of the right of the 
Habeas Corpus, the party imprisoned, who may 
possibly be innocent, and who before his trial 
ought to be deemed so, is first deprived of his 
liberty: secondly, of an appeal to the King’s 
protection in his High Courts of Justice, the 
Judges of which might examine, not merely the 
authority, but the valid reason of the Warrant 
of Commitment, and thereupon either bail or 
discharge, or remand the prisoner; thirdly, 
that the party so restrained and imprisoned, 
may be detained in a solitary cell, and kept and 
confined during an indefinite time, or at least as 
long as the Habeas Corpus Act shall be suspend- 
ed, at the pleasure of the Crown, since the Act 
of Suspension itself declares, that such prisoners 
may be kept wholly separate and apart from 
each other, so as to prevent all communication 
between them and with other persons, except 
such communication as his Majesty may think 
fit to permit ; fourthly, that if at the end of any 
indefinite period, the suffering party should be 
dismissed and set at liberty, he would have no 
compensation or satisfaction for loss of time, for 
the confusion in his affairs, and the distresses 
brought upon himself and his family, and for a 
long privation of personal liberty, for which 
there can be no equivalent to an English heart ; 
fifthly, that if finally he should still have the 
means of seeking some redress by an action for 
damages, he would find himself barred even of 
the poor and inadequate compensation which 
that remedy might oner him, by an Act of In- 
demnity, immediately granted to the authors of 
his ruin ; the petitioners admit it to be true and 
constitutional doctrine, that the Executive Power 
of this Government may lawfully confide in the 
wisdom, and follow the advice of its Privy 
Council, and of its Ministers and Judges, in 
their respective offices and departments, subject 
to the constant superintendence and controui of 
the House, since all those offices and appoint- 
ments emanate directly from the Clown; but 
they do most respectfully contend and affirm, 
that the House or Commons, who receive their 
legislative powers by delegation from the peo- 
ple, cannot of right delegate those powers to 
any other persons, or to any portion of their own 
body : that even in a Committee of their whole 
House, with a full knowledge of the subject on 
which it may be proposed to them ^legislate, 
they cannot resolve or act in legislation ; and 
that if it were possible for a Houle of Commons 
to pass a penal law, or any other, in absolute 
reliance on the wisdom and integrity of a Secret 
Committee, and without knowledge of the 
grounds or evidence on which the opinion of 
such Committee might have been formed, it 
would be equivalent to a surrender of the powers 
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and fractions exclusively delegated to them* 
scfoefc.and a transfer in trust to others of their 
own appropriated and unalienable duties ; the 
members of this Houses cannot vote by proxy, 
much less can the whole House legislate m trust 
and confidence that any of its Committees, how* 
ever individually well chosen, cannot make an 
erroneous report, or wilfully deceive or misted 
the House ; for a further and complete illustra- 
tion of their meaning, the petitioners humbly 
desire to be informed, on what specific evidence 
exhibited to the House, or on what direct know- 
ledge of its own, it has been or can be affirmed 
that a traitorous conspiracy has been formed, 
for the purpose of overthrowing, by means of] 
a general insurrection, the established Govern- 
ment, Laws and Constitution of the Kingdom ; 
they well know that the guilt of treason may be 
, incurred by any individual, by merely imagining 
the perpetration of an enormous crime, and that 
acts of violence, deserving a rigorous legal pro- 
secution, have been committed i but they know 
that these acts, criminal as they are, have pro- 
ceeded from other causes or pretences, and have 
been done by riotous multitudes, incapable of 
acting in concert, and clamouring against taxes, 
or for bread, not for a subversion of the Govern- 
ment ; and that it is impossible that they should 
be connected with or accounted for by the 
causes assigned to them by a Committee of the 
House, on loose general presumptions, of Which 
the evidence, if uieie be any, has been kept out 
of sight for some professed, and to the peti- 
tioners incomprehensible, reasons of State, and 
is still unknown to the House, in whose view 
that which is not apparent ought not to be pre- 
sumed to exist ; for these reasons, on which the 
petitioners are unwilling to occupy the time of 
the House, and for others, which for the same 
motive they now omit, they do most earnestly 
pray, that the Bill denounced by his Majesty's 
Ministers for continuing the Act of the present 
Session, which declares that any person or per- 
sons that are or shall be in prison, by Warrant 
of his Majesty’s Privy Council, or ot the Secre- 
taries of State, for high treason, suspicion of 
high treason, or treasonable practices, may be 
detained in safe custody without bail or main- 
prize, may not pass the House j and finally, 
that if the prayer of this petition shall not be 
granted, such measures shall at least be taken 
as may effectually prevent the Ministers of the 
Crown from dissolving the present Parliament 
and calling another, wnile the Act so intended 
and denounced shall be in force*, unless it 
should appear to the House to be safe and rea- 
sonable, that a general election should take place, 
while 1 the Ministers of t)>e Crown have the 
power to imprison without bail, or maioprize 
any freeholder, citizen, or. burgess of this United 
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the character, and ipraarable from W .duties, 
of ah upright House or £dmmoffc; iB'iMAM 
and anxfous jealousy of the Minister; Mm 
Crown \ the House of Qpwmoitt waif 1 “* 
tutfcd th be a coatroulupdn thepebl 

pernicious tendency, it was fox 

troul for the people > whether the present! 
sterSWili or will not, in their inintedi^th ] 
tice, go the fUll length of the licence given t 

is m best uncertain, but this the pefcttfi 

know, arid assert without a feat of c6ntkdi& 
tkm, that laws are made to guard ag&h&t 
what men may do, not to trust to whaf fifc# 
will do. . , ' ( J 

The petition was Ordered to lie on the table, 
and to be printed. 

Kent Petition.] Mr. Cetlcraft presented the 
following petition of the Nobility, Gentry, Cler- 
gy, Freeholders and Inhabitants of the codftfy 
of Kent, and took the Opportunity of expressing 
his disapprobation of the measure in ootatient^^ 
tion.— — « That the petitioners yield to no r Cup* 
of his Majesty's subjects in attachment aftd 
loyalty to the Cohstittitioti, and they ate per- 
suade a that, however severe may be the distress 
under which every class of the community 
labours, there is a general sentiment pimSmg 
through the whole, to seek alleviation ahd ^ re- 
dress by such means alone as are authorized by 
the Constitution ; that the petitioners have, In 
the present Session of Parliament, made huimde 
representations of their manifold grievance^ to 
tlie House, and have most " patiently Waited 4 to 
see what steps would be taken for tfeeirrelfef, 
but hitherto they have the mortification tbob- • 
serve, that nothing has been donfe either fikNy . 
to mitigate present suffering, or to guard ag*$ist 
a future accumulation of burthens, even how al- 
most intolerable j that the disappointment of 
the petitioners is grievously embittered by learn- 
ing that his Majesty’s Ministers have announced 
their intention of proposing a further suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus Act, the great bulwark of 
personal security ; that the alarm excited in die 
minds of the petitioners is considerably aug- 
mented by the House having referred the said 
proposal to a Secret Committee, In part com- 
posed of his Majesty’s Ministers, ana generally 
of members most likely to fall into their views, 
from whom there is too much rea&ra to appre- 
hend that the result will be a recommendation 
of the Suspension of that important Statute, 
though much of the ground on which such re- 
commendation may rest, hr founded Upon the 
depositions of person* implicated in criminal 
transactions, or Who have' engaged in them With 
* view of obtaining information, and imparting 
ft to magistrate* ot the Secretary of State, Mi' 
though they- may have reason t6 athweb^- 1 


Kingdom, whom they mayrcafly suspect, not r that the language and conduct ef *u*bj*: 


of high treason, but of being adverse m Candt 
‘dates set up and supported by tbemsefre*, and I 
by whose interest or activity, the election might 
he carried against them; the quality essentia to 


'Italy, in some instances, have had the" mpt of 
encouraging those designs, which h intend- 

ed they should only be the instrument^ or de- 
tect ng t that the petitioner® are bumbfy of 
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ttaioion, that it is the duty of the, House, ip a 
#|e 00 unprecedented and 00 important, in 
^nich the usual motives and raposfor secrecy 
cannot Justly be alleged, collectively to institute 
an inquiry into facts, and to examine witnesses, 
previous to any decision on so momentous a 
matter, instead of delegating their power to any 
Committee of the House ; that the petitioners 
take leave to observe, that, until the present 
year, there existed no precedent in the history 
of this country, which could sanction thqjsus- 
pension of that great palladium of our liberties, 
in 4 time of profound peace, and undisputed 
Succession to tqe Throne of these realms; that 
its suspension at this particular juncture, when 
h is notorious how many petitions have been 
presented to the House, demanding a redress of 
grievances, cannot but be viewed with jealousy, 
and create a suspicion that it is intended as a 
measure to prevent, by intimidation, the expres- 
sion of the just claims of the numerous peti- 
tioners for relief; that it cannot require the 
surrender of our dearest privileges to baffle the 
machinations of the few, if there be any, who 
wish to take advantage of the general distress, 
to produce disorder and confusion, totally un- 
supported, as they must be, by such means as 
might render them really dangerous to the 
State; and if such surrender be deemed neces- 
sary at such a moment, the petitioners cannot 
‘ foresee to what period they must look for their 
restoration, since it can scarcely be hoped, in so 
numerous a community, that no pietext can be 
found, which may not be exaggciated by evil 
and designing men, so to protract the period of 
the suspension of our liberties, that it may be 
finally of easy accomplishment, to substitute 
arbitrary power instead of that government by 
law, under which this kingdom has so long 
flourished, and by which alone, liberty ancf pro- 
perty can be secure ; that the petitioners look 
to the Habeas Corpus Act as a most valuable 
part of the inheritance they have derived fiom 
their ancestors ; that it is the pride and distinc- 
tion of Englishmen, in comparison of every 
other nation, and they cannot, and ought not, 
tamely to surrender such dear privileges with- 
out remonstrance ; that the petitioners aie con- 
vinced that the existing laws, duly administered, 
are folly adequate to the repression of any dis- 
turbances that have arisen, or are likely to arise, 
in this season of calamity and distress, as they 
Jiave heretofore been found, and that those 
cOgupitting exccssts, may be punished without 
confounding the innocent with the guilty, and 
Without encroaching on the liberties of die peo~ 
j3e } that the petitioners, therefore, humbly 
mseech the House to reject any pioposal for 
the further ^ufpenskm of the Habeas Coipus 
Act, ana beg to impress imp® the House, 
.that the best MjfRsof counteracting the designs 
of t]be disafllMnt if any such there be, is to be 
found in tfcsdbptiof) of such measures, as will 
convince the people at large, of the earnest en- 
deavours of tip Rom U> afford relief in the 
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t unexampled distress, and in proving 


selves the faithful guardians of those lights 
and liberties, they are specially delegated to 
protect,” 

Toe petition was ordered to lie on the table, 
and to be printed. 


Suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act.} 
Lord Castlfrtagh moved the jsecond leading of 
the bill for continuing the Suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act. 

Mr. Douglas said, he had maturely considered 
all the arguments which had been urged in 
support of this measure, and was very far from 
being convinced of its necessity. On every for- 
mer occasion when a Suspension of the Habeas 
Coipus Act was obtained, the evil against which 
it was intended to guard, was of an extensive 
and general nature. The Report, indeed, had 
alluded to die ramifications of a plot to over- 
throw the Govei nment, but the strongest charges 
had been not only disproved by statements 
submitted to the- other House, by accounts to 
which the utmost credit was due fiom several 
of the places stated in the Repoitsas tainted 
with disaffection, but by the verdict of a 
jury at Noiwich, and the verdict of a jury in 
Westminster-Hall. The last Report exclusively 
referred to the lower classes of individuals in 
the large manufacturing towns. But even in 
this point of view it did not appear to be borne 
out by facts. With respect to one of the towns 
alluded to, Birmingham, he could answer from 
Ills own knowledge that nothing could exceed 
the patience, good conduct, ana loyalty exhi- 
bited by the population during a long continu- 
ance of sufferings and privations. The allega- 
tion in the Report with respect to that place 
he considered as resting on no proof. And 
even with respect to Manchester, out of the 
12,000 people said to be assembled in March, 
with the idea of proceeding to London to force 
concession to their demands, it appeared that 
only 50 reached a distance of 50 miles from the 
place.— Did that look as if the neighbourhood 
was favourable to their views, or as if the com- 
! bination was so general as had been stated ? The 
evil therefore was restricted and partial, and 
ithe remedy also should be partial. Why 
| should the whole of England suffer for the mis- 
conduct of not a twentieth part of her popula- 
[ tion l This universality with respect to the ope- 
ration of the measure, was what rendered it so 
very dangerous in the way of precedent. It 
was too much, that because districts in a remote 
part of the country exhibited symptoms of dis- 
affection, the other parts of the country should 
also be deprived of theii liberties. Tne noble 
[Lord (Castleicagh)had stated, that the powers 
| already given to Ministers had not been abused ; 
but the House should remember, that it was the 
very mildness of the execution of the measure 
in the sound parts of the country that was most 
to be dreadea j when people saw that the sus- 
pension of their liberties was attended with no 
danger and no personal inconvenience, they 
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gradually ceased to reference theta as they 
ought* There was nothing so dangerous as the 
mild administration df despotic laws. A great 
objection to this measure) among all to whom 
the moral character of the country was dear, 
was that, like all dther despotic measures* it 
could only be supported by treachery and fraud. 
He did not allude merely to Mr, Oliver ; he was 
not die only person or the same character to 
whom he referred. The Report of the House of 
Lords was cautiously worded, as all Reports 
generally were ; but it disclosed the feet, that 
die people had been incited by more than one 
informer. They were all aware how easily a 
populace might, at times, be impelled by an 
unguarded word to acts at which on other 
occasions they would have startled ; and this 
was particularly the case with a populace 
already half seduced by their distresses. Hence 
the whole of the evidence submitted to the 
Committee was of a very doubtful kind. He 
should like to see the persons who could state, 
in such a case, where the original intention 
began, and where the informers commenced 
their operations. Was the evidence which 
a jury in Westminster Hall had found insuffi- 
cient to convict men whose conduct was far 
from unexceptionable, to be deemed sufficient 
to rob the whole people of England of their 
rights ? There was nothing like a general com- 
bination in the present disturbances — there were 
merely local combinations for purposes of out- 
rage and violence. These combinations had been 
much too frequent of late years. Nothing ex- 
cited the astonishment of foreigners so much 
as the facilities with which riots were excited 
and repressed m this country. In England 
then was a bioad distinction between the people 
and the mob : the people had advantages which 
were unknown to othei countnes, and hence 
they usually ranged themselves on the side of 
the laws. What was the cause of the success 
of the tumults in France at the Revolution? 
It was because there was nothing between the 
mob and the Throne, but the nobility, all the 
rest of the people being deprived of their rights. 
Our evils were caused by the distress of manu- 
facturers, which supported Luddism ; and which, 
to the disciedit of Government, was suffered to 
exist too long. The disease could only be 
removed by an alteration of our policy, by a 
change of erroneous commercial regulations, 
by mild yet vigorous execution of the existing 
laws, by preserving the rights of the loyal, by 
not lending the dignity of the Government to 
spies and informers, ana by keeping the courts 
of justice free from political considerations in 
the highest degree. There might be cases in 
which it would be necessary to surrender a 
part of our liberties for the preservation of the 
whole 5 but they must be proved and extreme 
cases. In such instances he would suspend 
cither the powers of the Crowii or the liberties 
of the people, if no other and better remedy 
appeared. Still the danger must be general ana 


vital, and tfcere man be a total of i 
appropriate remedies, sdeb <*■ caair j 

towns, Mr. Hume ass truly onsejnp 
thd JSragt the Parliament, the judge*.*! 
were all established for preserving the, 
ofthe people. 

Mr. Lockhart agreed that the great'? 


all was to preserve liberty, but that included 
preservation of good order. The Consent# 
wastest protected by watching every laty; 



was shewn from the Report, and even from q$ 
admissions of hon. gentlemen opposite. 
any body denied that considerable danger e&istfe£ 
and that it was untangible by die ordinary tags* 

It was even said that some new code was nece*£ 
sary. All felonies, and murders, and riots, 
treasons, were punishable if made out; yet it 
seemed generally allowed that our laws WeTb 
insufficient to meet the present evils. Would 
gentlemen have recourse to martial law^ the 
most abhorrent to the Constitution* to nm 
them ? He must support the suspension of thu| 
valuable act, as the offence was new in charac- 
ter : though confined jo six or seven counties* 
it was not so confined in intention. The essence 
of it was a system of delegations and mission 
for the purpose of subverting the attachment* . 
habits, and prejudices, of the people in favour, 
of the Constitution, and of destroying tfair 
religious opinions; thus making a vacuum, 1% 
the public mind, into which a new species qjt 
poison was to be poured, rendered palatable by 
the hope of reward, arising from the destructible 
of the property of die industrious: and this, tyit 
to create a new industry and property, but tp. 
occasion a total eradication of both. No other, 
measure was applicable to the state of the coun- 
try. It could not be maintained that the suspen- 
sion had produced no beneficial effects. The evil 
had spread far before the law was enacted. The*, 
remedy broke the links of communication, and 
deterred others from joining in the plots. Gen- 
tlemen dealt only in generals, and appeared to, 
have no other measure to propose. No man 
was less disposed to employ spies than he wab, 
and he believed such was the disposition of 
Government, who could hardly be Supposed 
capable of encouraging them in order to find 
plots for which they might get new laws made, 
to crush die liberties of the people. What* 
would be said of a general who did dot employ 
such means when necessary ? And was Govern- 
ment to be prevented from doing so in a time 
of danger? A spy would be of no use, if he did 
not accommodate himself to the views anji, 
habits of conspirators. He must put on a cer^ 
tain degree of colour, and must assimilate hyn*, 
self to those whom lie was to detect. 

Mr. Curwtn said, he was sorry to see so (Jim, 
a House on such an important discup pn. 
Where was the necessity of hntTying m que^ 
tioo through? Five or six individuals like the 
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then who had been arraigned might do much mis* arrangements, atd' unfunded debts provided feir 
ehief,but were not likely to overturn the Govern* without any money to mate the provision. (A 
meet. The plot reminded him of what Lord Thur* high.) If* report should be made on the poor 
low said about a measure respecting the Isle of laws, it would have no present effect, and it 
Man, (when it was urged that it would occasion would be forgotten before another session# If 
much discontent among the people of Man,} that they had interfered for the relief ofthc dis- 
it was only a storm in a—-. If those persons tressed, instead of introducing arbitrary laws. 


wbo had been tried for treason had been tried 
for sedition, he had little doubt but they might 
have been convicted $ and one such conviction 
would have had a better effect than all the im- 
prisonments and trials for treason. Spies might 


the effect would have been very different, and 
they could meet their constituents with satis- 
faction and confidence* It was true Govern- 
ment was not in distress for credit j but it could 
borrow only because the general distress lef t ea- 


be necessary; but to push .the system to such pita] unemployed: whenever the prosperity of the 
an extent, and to vindicate it as was done in that country revived, the Government would be dis 


House, digested the country : the system, so 
extended and maintained, destroyed all social 
confidence, and produced in the minds of Eng- 
lishmen the fear, the suspicion, and the baseness 
thathad hitherto distinguished the most despotic 
governments. {Heart hear.) Were not Minis- 
ters accordingly every day losing much of the 
confidence of tne country ? He could see no 
applicability in the law to the evil. If thirty 
persons without character, without fortune, 
without talent, without influence, were to run 
into riots, or even to dream of insurrection, was 
a law therefore to be passed affecting the whole 
people of England ? The first Suspension was 
founded on the riots at Spafields. Since then 
be admitted, there had been other riots, but they 
were not of a nature to call for any such law. On 
rile Sunday, when Manchester was supposed to 
be in the utmost peril, a gentleman had been 
there, and heard nothing of it till he came to 
Stafford, five miles distant. Could any man 
pretend to say that the laws were not sufficient 
for any danger that existed, when he considered 
that only one person had lost his life, and for riot, 
not treason, during the last six months ? It was 
argued that this power might safely be committed 
to such hands; but the danger was not from 
those hands, but from the hards to whom Lord 
Sidmouth delegated this power. {Heart 


tressed, and he wished that might speedily happen. 
(Heart hear } from the Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 
At the beginning of the session he wished to 
give his confidence to the Government, in hopes 
that some relief might be afforded to unex- 
ampled distress; but what had they done? This 
suspension of the laws was the reply. Instead 
of preventing danger, it was calculated to de- 
stroy affection, .The last week of good weather 
had done more to tranquillize the people than all 
their Suspensions. {Heart hear .) Even Ministers 
were compelled to admit that the patience and 
the sufferings of the people at large were never* 
more conspicuous. Jn several manufacturing dis- 
tricts wages had fallen from 2 5s. to Ss, In return 
for all this patience and privation, they were ex- 
posed to the artifices of spies, to the suspicions 
of alarmists, and to the arbitrary power of the 
Government. {Heart hear.) 

Mr. j Barnewall said, that although charges 
nd imputations might be cast upon him for his 
conduct, he would not cringe before the tyr- 
anny of clamour. It was a Jibel upon the Con- 
stitution of England to say that the suspension 
affected it; it was not so iH founded, its parts 
were not slightly connected, its materials were 
not so brittle as to be so affected. This was not a 
law to suspend the liberties of the whole people 
of England, “ Let the gall’d jade wince, our 
withers are un wrung:” — the measure would 
Two causes would 


w . r, hear.) 

He would, never, however^ consent to suspend t 

the laws of England, and to trust to any man. operate only on the guilty. 

The more penal any law was made, the more prevent its abuse. 1st, The arm of the law, ex 
difficult was conviction. This law was there- tending from the dregs of the people to the 
fore excessive, and unoperative, but as an en- highest rank of power and digmtvs 2d. The 


gine of terror and oppression. He called upon 
tne House to reflect on the character which they 
bad exhibited to the people during this ses- 
sion.' More petitions for Reform had been pre- 
sented to them than had ever been heard or on 
any occasion. Whatever variety of opinions 
Ought exist as to the remedy, it was undeniable 
that shew was corruption m that House, All # 

those petitions were answered, not by » denial [ ^ _ .. . _ _ 

of there truth, hot by recrimination, (Hear.) der megawne % but it was wise to prevent the 
Instead Of eeonomy, retrenchment, or reform, ! accumulation of the elements of ignition. It 
Chainswere dreosty ofewing which that House 1 was said that the juries at Norwich and West- 
bestowed* TbOrehetsTwere gre a t er expectations , minster had disproved the existence of* danger, 
from any seWOn^at i&st in his memory, than ' As weB might it be said, that if a man had hw 
from theprea*nt: y etw hat had been done ? Where head and hands cut offi he was not murdered, 
waathe refotnehraart £ Where the redaction of because the person tried on suspicion was ac- 
burdent? We had, indeed, wonderful financial j quitted. The rioters of SpafieMt made' no attack 


superintendence of that House, which was not 
callous to any well-substantiated case of indi- 
viduals or bodies, or politically servile to any 
party views. The hen. baronet opposite (Sir 
P. Burdett) had operated imofc their feelings 
often when no injustice could be proved. Pru- 
dence condemned, and feeling revolted, from 
setting fire to combustible materials, or intro- 
ducing the iron hand of power into a gun-pow- 
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w^e^^^halflMbhed^ Tkfewtt<^M*‘'| 
of their intention. The people would fed their 
security confirmed by the' ®utptawi©tt* When 
benefit of clergy was taken away in certaih 
crimes, it might as wellhave been said* that it 
was taken from the people of England, as that 
the liberties of dispeople of England wert' taken 
away by this measure. He concluded by ex- 
pressing a hope, that the wodness of the cause 
might not be affected by nis inabUity to do it 
justice. " 

The lord Mayor rose. He said, after the 
able and eloquent speeches he had heard on his 
side of the house last night, speeches which ap- 
peared to him irresistibly convincing, but which 
die division proved not to be convincing on the 
other side ; he did not indulge the presumption 
that he could add any thing to what was so for- 
cibly argued, or make any impression on those 
who had resisted the arguments i but he thought 
it a duty which he owed to the situation he had 
held for a considerable time back, and to the 
place he now occupied as a representative, not 
to give a silent vote on this question. He should 
be obliged sometimes to speak of himself ; but 
from the circumstances of the case this was un- 
avoidable. His exertions, he would fairly state, 
were constant and effectual; but they had not 
been properly treated by persons whose duty it 
was to pay his situation and his conduct more re- 
aped:. On the day of the meeting at Spafields, he 
took every step to prevent riot or outrage; he sum- 
moned all his men to attend ; he was himself at 


that paper did not excite toribtf irf^rttttbeT 
if k had preceedtdfrom theotber 
^thayefieenthoughtwonhfOf^ f$K 

thia most ioffiunmstorfv&d 
advertised a publication sanctioned* by fcfip im 
Af to th* meeting, when so many met 
as sa early an hour, when a few leaped mtm $ 
waggon, and, joined by others, procced^^ 
Wards the ckv, ail in presence of 
gistrates and their assistants, when the cfy wa* 
raised at one time, “ To the Tower I” agate 
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meat km made to mjn ? The first 'imdfigsitft 
he received was from one who was not xpgtt 
attached to his Majesty’s Ministers, not Whd 
loved his country, and deprecated the shedding 
die blood of bis fellow-citizens. Tfie Xififafcn 
were not in attendance with him so early* 
cause they had been at an execution that mow* 
ing. When he encountered the mob, consisting 
of many hundreds, at Comhill, they immediately 
dispersed, ft ought to be recollected, thaiin 
the pretended attempt on the Tower, dsey 
never proceeded to the Tower gates. The 
whole then of this mob, from a meeting* pf 
] 5,ooo person 8, was at once dispersed wimout 
any militaiy force. What was wanting in the 
laws in this case ? In what respect wqre they 
inadequate to the danger? He afterwards 
found some papers in the pockets of a man 
whom he since understood to be Watson. He 
found Preston lying on the floor, there being no 


his post. He came into possession of many 
letters connected with that business. Many of 
them threatened that himself would be snot, 
but those he disregarded. All the papers that 
seemed worthy of the least attention he carried 
to the Secretary of State’s ; but he must observe, 
that they had no mark of authenticity. He had 
discovered that they were written by designing 
persons, whose object was to create alarm, ana 
not rebellion. (Hear, hear.) He had papers 
that would employ and amuse the House till 
this bill expired ; and if they would examine 
them, he should be happy to procure, by such i 
means, liberty to the people of England to 
hreathe one day in freedom. There was one 
paper, however, which he would beg leave to 
read to the House. It related to the meet- 
ing at Spafields, and wax written by one who 
had been always attached to the Govern- 
ment. The paper to which it referred was 
sold for one penny, though it could not be print- 
ed for less than three pence halfpenny. This 
was a proof that the printer was employed, and 
paid otherwise than appeared at first view. He 
begged not to be misunderstood. The paper 
he was now about to read was not sanctioned 
by his Majesty* Ministers* but the paper to 
which it referred was. This paper was pot up 
in several very coiispicuouaplaces^— ^^safiekls’ 
row. A penny’s worth of truth. Go it, my 
boys.” He would appeal to the House whether 


with scarcely any covering. No paper what* 
ever was found in that room. On his examina- 
tion, Preston talked of manythousands marching 
up to London to take it. This was the mighty 
danger that called for the Suspension! After 
all, this alarming insurrection was put down in 
one hour, it did not really last so long* and 
without any force. Was it to be gravely said, 
then, that die laws were not sufficient, and that 
the liberties of all England must be thrown at 
the mercy. of the Secretary of State? (Hear.) 
From that time to this there nad been no meeting 
in London. There was no evidence of any ipeet- 
ing ; nay, their Committee expressly admitted 
that there was none. As to another part of the 
country, with which he was connected, where 
die population was very great; and the distress 
almost insupportable, where multitude* were 
obliged to endure the severest labour and toil, 
without sufficient sustenance, many living on' 
four or five ounces of barley bread in the day, 
yet, in that extensive, populous, and distressed 
county (Cornwall), there was the greatest tran- 
quillity. This was to him dear proof that 
the Suspension was not required; But lie; ad- 
vocates of the measure had said that dte'iaw 
was not sufficient. The law indeed vafe hot 
sufficient to punish where there was no amrace, 
therefore this suspension of taw was meces- 
sary in order to imprison upon mere t uwicion. 
{Hear, hear-) These were his views and reelings 


* W] mm&ov colons* 

-to this question s he. was sensible that he eoukl 
mu particularly after the able discussion that 
‘ r W“ ®« n placet add aoy thing new ; but in the 
circumstances in which he > was placed, he could 
not jgire a silent vote* (Hear, tear.) 

;Str W. Curtis allowed all credit to the conduct 
of his right hem, fnend the Lord Mayor, for 
his conduct on the occasion to which the great* 
;.est part of his speech referred; but he cenied 
;that the effect of thrpresent measure, which he 
®Fposed, would he to deprive the people of 
‘ England of their liberties (tear\ nor aid he 
wok it title that his exertions had been the 
may obstacle to the success of the traitors who 
would have deluged the city in blood. Good 
and loyal men would not have remained inactive 
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rant mob : you have neglected our advice, and 
exposed yourselves to danger hy your precipi- 
tation and foHy.” (A faugL) • 

The Lord Mayor shortly explained* 

' Lord Deerhunt felt that it would not become 
him to give a silent Vote on the occasion, as an 
imperious sense of duty impelled him to come 
to a decision difierent from that to which he 
was led at the commencement of the session. 
He had then voted for the Suspension Act; he 
should now vote in direct opposition to it. On 
that occasion he was actuated, not by any alarm 
arising from what was past, butirom a prospect 
of the future ; and supported the policy of the 
measure on similar grounds as a man whose 
house had been on fire would continue to play 
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wmfe tnmr property and their lives were .in the engines for some time on the smoking em- 
fi&tfr, and a lau^h.) The Spafields bers, after the violence of the flame had been 

subdued. Seeing that now the danger was 
Completely extinguished, he could not agree 
any longer to this odious measure. Like the 
most deadly poisons to the human frame, it 
might sometimes be administered to the Consti- 
tution with advantage ; but in both cases the 

. , * -« v necessity must be urgent, and' the danger threat* 

. er . 88 en S a & e d in treason and ening, that could justify such remedies. If our 
meinon than m a common tumult. {Heart hear.) political fabric had been in any manner dilapi* 
Those people pretended that they met for the dated, or if any part of it threatened decay, 
purpose of petitioning for Reform ; he did not Jet it be repaired ; let the confidence of the 
ornve a word of the statement. {A laugh.) people in its security and benefits be renewed; 
Why were they armed, if they meant peaceable' and let it be held together by the cement of 


riot should not, however, have been treated so 
by his hon. friend, and considered a little 
disorderly disturbance. It could not be denied, 
that the multitude had arms ; that they had fired 
their guns in the air to ajiew how formidable 
they were ; and in his (Sir W. (Vs) opinion, a 
mob so disposed and so prepared should be 


petitioning? Were muskets 'and military im- 

E ienta the instruments of quiet Reform? 

r, tear.) No j they wanted no Reform ; 
they headed rebellion, and intended plunder. 
The right hon. gentleman (the Lord Mayor) 
had spoken of feeing the mob unarmed; ana 
allowed his courage to be inferred from the 
hazards of the enterprise ; but he would remind 


conciliation rather than by the iron cramps of 
despotic power. ( Heart hear.) He should de- 
cidedly vote against the second reading* 

Mr. Grenfell had, like the noble lord, voted 
for the suspension formerly, but he was not, like 
him, disposed to give a contrary vote on the 
present occasion. However much he regretted 
to believe that dangers existed which warranted 
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lus non. tnena that prudence made a part of this measure, and however reluctant he was to 
courage. (A lough.) He (Sir W. C.) had heard differ from those friends with whom he com- 
ma right hon. friend declare out of doors that he monly acted, but who he was sure would give 
im given the chief information to Government him credit for the purity of his motives, even 
the Spaisefds plot, and had mainly con. when he could not coincide with them in qpi- 
tnouted so nli the green bag ; but if this was the j nion, he felt it his duty to declare, that he must 
''*“*;* he thought it strange, that he, as a member I give his unqualified support to the second read- 


of tiie Committee, had not seen in the bag the pa 
pers which he communicated. (A laugh.) A noole 
fold (Milton) had gone last night a little farther 
than he {Sir W. C.) thought he was warranted, 
in speaking of the insignificance or the peace* 
awe intentions pf Reform delegates. They al- 
ways at first proposed peaceable petitioning, w, w - 

, Y generally followed up that proposal bespierres and the Dantons much raised at first 
Xv * l^ommendation of a resort to physical beyond the level of our present agitators ? and 
force,** Uieif petitions were rejected. He re- was their success such as to remove our fears ? 

a « delegates that was held (Heart tear.) In his judgment, the bill should 

at'the Crow* told Anchor Tavern, where there * ' ’* ’ * 

Vtte a dfed^foer if physical force ; but these 


mg, (Heart hear.) It was said that there was no 
danger , because the people whom this bill wax 
intended to check were low in rank, and dc- 

f raded in character ; but who that had read the 
istory of the same class of men in France, 
could allow themselves to be lulled into a false 
security by such an argument ? Were the Ro- 


men used every n#ec* of miming the minde of 
me people, ano dfrer they had excited them to 
ffiose disturbance* which they pretended to de- 
precate, or exposed them to be attacked and 
down bf the miiitanr, they would turn 
about ana lay* to theni* * Go along, you igno- 


be immediately passed. 

Lord Cochrane observed, that he had nothing 
to say in the way of new ajgument, nor did he 
see any necessity for new aiguments, as none 
of the reasoning against the measure had been 
answered. Wnat was the House required to 
do?— to suspend the whole benefits of the 
Constitution. On what ground*?— on the 
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grounds of *• Report to which he was: not 
allowed on a former night to apply the epi- 
thet, which he then thought, and which he 
still thought, it deserved. Was the whole king- 
dom to suffer for the errors of a few ? Minis- 
ters called upon the House to rally round the 
Constitution; but how absurd was this call in 
the face of a measure which destroyed the Con- 
stitution. It had been remarked by a member 
of the Royal Family (Dukeof Sussex) in ano- 
ther House, that when the sentiments of men 
were suppressed by a despotic measure, Ministers 
rather increased than diminished their danger. 
The remark was well founded, the warning was 
deserving of their notice. Look to the state of 


Government was always themorttepmie, and 
a revolution was rapid in ptoporte«M*r*Pb- 
pression of the people war severe* « ■ItigtfBw'f 
of Algiers generally received the 
tions of discontent from the rehab wfia? sur- 
rounded his palace to decide: Ida fete, tindfalio 
must either destroy him or be ihefeselvad 
strayed. He (Lord C.) had himself been {ab- 
sent when many heads were cut off forattemsts, 
at, insurrection in, that state, and- hie hi disotti 
them piled along the wall of the dty, Kkmebot 
in the arsenal of Woolwich* If thfc prtMtot 
system was continued, the wails of the XMVr 
would soon be covered with heads in.avsmfebr 
manner, or the heads of his Majesty’s Ministers 


consider the murders and malignant crimes that 
prevailed in that degraded and enslaved coun- 
try. Let Ministers likewise look to the condi- 
tion of Portugal, where the steel of the assassin 
superseded the exercise of law, and revenged 
wrongs for which the courts of justice afforded 
no redress. Did Ministers really consider, that 
by suspending our liberties, and claiming the 
powers of arbitrary punishment without a pre- 
tence of justice, or any of the forms of trial, 
they were doing all that they could to change 
the character of the people of England, to bring 
them to a level with the most degraded nations, 
and to render them malignant, murderous, and 
revengeful ? He (Lord C.) never felt so much 
pain on any occasion as now, when he observed 
the measures in progress, and contemplated 
their consequences. The Committee had gone 
beyond its instructions; it was ordered to re- 
port information, and not to recommend spe- 
cific acts of despotism: it was constituted in 
a way that made it nothing else than the 
tool of Ministers. At first tne names of the 
members were pretended to be chosen by 
ballot ; but an hon. member (Mr. Brougham) 
read the list before it was announced. Was not 


• ; Mr. H. Addington rose to make a few obser- 
vations in reply to some points that hadbehn 
stated by the Lord Mayor, to whomhe had pami 
that attention which he deserved onevefryhac- 
count, and which was particularly due to: las 
first speech in the House. During die two first 
parts of the hon. member’s speech, he (Mr A*) 
thought he had forgotten the question* his ‘re- 
marks had been so irrelevant. He completed 
of a want of respect uncertain quartjm,:bot>he 
was sure his noble relative, and all those connected 
with the Home Office, were anxious to shew Mkn 
all the respect which his zeal and activity me- 
rited. His conduct on the 2dof December had' 
been particularly the object of thefr pmisft tta 
he (Mr. A.) thought that he had attnbate&3QD 
much to his exertions, (from which he wut'fif 
from wishing to detract,) and had, withou t foun- 
dation, reflected on the conduct of theHothe 
Office.— The right hon. gentfemantheh detailed 
the arrangements made far jpreserving thepubfic 
peace on the 2 d of December; andconteodtid, 
that they were as prompt mid efficacious. as 
could have been expected. Adverting *6 the 
state of the midland districts, he stated* , that 
Oliver was introduced to the office of hta nobie 


this a mockery, a palpable deceit, a delusion ? 
Was it not like the packing of a Government 
jury i He (Lord C.) pledged himself to bring 
forward a measure to correct the present mode 
of ballotting, and to obtain a more unbiassed 
election. (Alaugh.) Then the Report of this 
Committee concluded by recommending a mea- 
sure for the suspension of our liberties. This 
was of a piece with the other measures of the 
House. He did not recollect a single instance 
in which it had attended to the petitions or 
complied with the wishes of the people. . Un- 
less the House turned over a new leaf, unless it 
changed its system, it could not much longer 
proceed in its career. To suppose that borough- 
mongering oligarchy could be long supported 
by a despotic military force, was aa absurd de- 
lusion. The British people would not allow 
their Constitution to be so destroyed, and that 
too by men like the present Ministers. He had 
stow expressed rather his feelings than^ius 
opinions or arguments, and he could not help 
warning Minister* oflhqr danger. A despotic 


relative as a good and useful character. He 
been a respectable builder: he gave references 
to people who could vouch for his former 
conduct: he mentioned, that his only desire 
was to be employed in procuring and faros- 
mining information, and that he hid no sinister 
purpose whatever to accomplish. No reward w is 
proposed to him, no hire was oftered,nor had be 
been led to rely on the hope of any remunera- 
tion whatever. He (Mr. A.)r*pxdm the whole 
question as involving a mere difference of opinion 
witli regard to the nature and tendency, of. ac- 
knowledged facts. He trusted that horn mem- 
bers on the other sidedid not arrogate to thenl- 
selves an exclusive attachment to the coogdtu* 
tional rights of the subject; at least, j 

sure- that the love of power must be exceedingly j 
strong, if for its gratification it could coyaMp 
authority, the exercise of which was ^attend- 
ed with, so much , responsibility, anxiety, . and 
trouble. • 

The Lord Manor, m exp lana t i o n , -* ^ ^ 
he had always received tfre tootfe'] add 
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p ym n j rt gttontiop from the right bomgf*®fcleinta 
wkencTerhe required fcrvs 4 »tkrtMiee but upon 
tfct cqtttion aftuded to* Namely, on the 2 d of 
Decmmr, he ihust repeat that to cavalry were 
in Shmer Street or near the Tower, and that 
tfrcffm a ppc ertafce of any cavalry was at Aid 
g*fce*afte the oatmget were committed, anc 
wfamt the neopie wens employed in collecting 
thwvms which were scattered about the streets* 
As to the inflammatory paper to which he had 
ieftvred,he contended, that as it was issued af 
so low a fate as not to defray the expense ol 
printing, that expense must have been paid 
ty scanebody— he could not pretend to assert 
bywhsM. 

Mr. Mduhftald said, that he had some obser- 
vations to submit upon this subject ; but a ft.be 
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mxtton in the amount of codptry notes* Thar' 
amount had beenoalod^datahout 56 , 000 , 000 /. 
of which it was probable 20 Or 30 had been 
withdrawn from circulation - 

Mr. P. Moore thought nothing could restore 
the integrity of the Bank but a return to its si* 
tuatsoa in the year 1707. 

Mr. Ponjonb* said, he had amotion to submit, 
unless he should receive some satisfactory ex- 
planation, on foe auttect of the actual amount 
of the unfunded debt* A part of this was 
called provided, and a part unprovided for s 
what he desired to know was, whether what 
was described as provided for, had been already 
paid off, or whether, if not ‘paid off, the funds 
for that purpose were now m the Exchequer ? 
Of the whole outstanding debt of 52 , 000 , 000 /. 


perceived it was the disposition of the House fb 4 and upwards, the sum represented as provided 


close the debate for this evening, he should re- 
>semrwint he had to say for another stage ol 
the**. 

The question was here called /or, and the 
House divided: 

Ayes no, Noes so, M^ority 50. 

Tile bm was then tend a second f thne and 
com mitte d for to-morrow. 

WAt» am© Mxans.] Mr. Brogden brought 
up the. Report of the Committee of Ways and 
Means. 

Mr. OtmfeU remarked, that he was desirous of 
taking this opportunity of alluding to the pros- 
mat Md Out to the countrv bv the Chancellor 
of foe Exchequer of the ifstedy resumption of they were stated to be provided for, because 


for was ll,$97,200/., and he wished to hare a 
dear understanding as to what was meant by 
tfie phrase in question. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, he 
thought it unnecessary to add any thing to what 
he had stated the other night respecting the 
payment of notes in specie. With respect to 
the bills alluded to by the right hon. gentleman, 
they were not actually paid off, because if they 
were, they Would o 6 t have appeared in the 
account at all; nor was there money in die 
Treasury to pay them off, because if there were 
they would have been immediately paid off, in 
order to prevent the increase of interest. But 


cask payments by foe Bank of England. The 
right now. gentleman, with a kind of triumphal 
flourish, had flattered them with this expecta- 
tion; and when pressed a little upon the sub- 
ject, had put » case which he seemed to think 
quite in pom, and folly illustrative of the ac- 
curacy of his statement. He had the next day, 
for %m purpose of putting it to the test, gone 
men the city, md on applying to three very 
towittot bankfcig4io*»e», learned that they had 
so inch note an that described by the right hon. 
geaefefnan in their possession. He had reason 
to believe, therefore, that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had introduced the boast of a capa- 
city to pay in specie at foe present moment, in 
oraer to have what was vulgarly allied a fintg 
at foe BuBiott Comrmtree-*hc meant that Com- 
mittee of which hie late fomented friend Mr. 
Mottver was the chairman, ft was important, 
however, that foe principles of foe Report pro- 
duced few that Committee shook! not be misufi- 
deasmom: they never maintained that foe sys- 
teqMff ^ Pgper wmdit was spurious of dangerous, 
orfom k WfeMkftof the utmost advantage to a 
aefoiawoial doootiy * their dec trine ms, that 
eu tunc it* limits, s*d that 
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provision had been made for their payment by 
votes of Parliament, upon which foe money 
had not been raised; 

Mr. Ponsonhy declared, that when he saw a 
statement that certain exchequer bills were pro- 
vided for, he understood they were actually 
paid oft, and such he believed was foe impres- 
lion upon the minds of all the country gentle- 
men, who would, from this statement, calculate 
that the country Was relieved from the interest 
upon those bills i whereas it now appeared, he 
was to understand foot there was no difference 
o the country, whether Exchequer BiMs were 
provided, or unprovided for, and that we had 
stifl to prov id e f or the payment of an unfunded 
lebc of no less than 52 millions. 

The Chancellor qf the Exchequer observed, 
hat foe return alluded toby the right hon. geo- 
iemau, was in foe same form at that usually 
laid before the House upon the subject of Ex- 
chequer Bills, and that fob statement that inch 
lilia were provided for, was rather technical 
ban actual, (hear, hear,) 

Mr. Mating remarked, that the right hon. 
gentleman was cheered m the course oT his ob- 
rr&fOM by many behind himy who did not at 


1 Memory limiArr; the eon. < ail, he believed, understand the subject upon 
'«*» » the pleasure of which the right tan* gentleman was speaking, 
to the actual featef ; He did not indeed, h**df» distinctly under* 
> its level under so *maM : stand -rte right hon. gentleman. He required* 

. kttbe touts of the Bank, therefore, explanation 

JMNf tube oqdaasdbf dh.ywdigi.us dm- point, -Whether rite aasnaat of Bncfeequer BtUs- 


paper haring 
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•toted to be provided for wa» fixed upoo any ^ T^Ckmnctlkr if the .SNpfafMr MkLtbttth. 
psrtkqlar fond, which there wa* reawn to cat- . Sou*; te«g weed to Wmm 

enlace would prove adequately productive, or Regent the bunding of certain w>~ 

whether the whole of the es qt 63 million* of money could not now ^ ap p li e d td «vy flrtaw 
outstanding Exchequer Bills were to remain purpose. . 

outstanding at the close of the year, in addition .Mr* Banks stated what had tbeady jym,d^ifo 
to the nine millions which the right hoik gen* by the Committee to which the tMhaM, 
tlenm proposed to issue? He dm not amide of the building of monument* wan ndtowf* 
to this additional issue with any feeling of hoe* He observed* that the sum voted fir 
tU&ty to the right hoe. gentleman** prefect, for rate monuments was 300,000/*: whkhy d^isuHlr 
he really thought, that under present circom* liberal for that ourpoae, would not defray** 
stances, this issue of Exchequer Bw was the expense of buumqgtwo churches* • t *1-4 ;V* 
beat mode that could be devised to provide for Sir T. Mland Wished that some puipoeef#* 
the supplies of the year. utility might be connected with the monument* 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied, that to our glory, but thought, that both these 
he should have been happy if k were in his jecta could not be combined in an edifice do* 
power to furnish an accurate statement, but the voted to religious purposes* » 1 , *■*>:-, ■ 

result at the close of the year depended on so 7 Sir/. Newport considered ithighly proper that 
many contingencies, as to be necessarily doubu churches should form the monuments to our 
fill at the present moment. * f glory* He objected to clergymen deriving m y 

The resolutions of the Committee were read' income from the letting of' pews ; and hoped ^ 
and agreed to, and bills ordered to be brought in. that this would not be allowed* . 

Clergy Residence Bill*] Sir J. Niched Mr. HuskisSon said* that consideration would 
moved the further consideration of the report form part of the detail of the bill, 
of this bill. After a few words from Mr. WilUHjtrce? Mr. 

Several new clauses were added, and some Babingtorh and the Chancellor qf the Esechi^m 
amendments made, after which it was ordered the resolution was agreed to* and leave given to 
to be engrossed and read a third time on Thurs- bring in the bill. . 
day next. — 1 

Tithes.] The tithes leasing bill was read a HOUSE OF LORDS* 

third time, and passed. Wednesday! June 35 . 

Building or Chapels*] On the motion of High Sheriff of TipperarV.) Lord&& 
the Chancellor qf the Exchequer, the House meuth laid on the taUe a correspondence be* 
went into a Committee to consider of a resold tween Ministers and the Lord IaeuteftNtitltid 
tion for building Chapels for the performance of Lord Chancellor of Ireland, relative to the 
divine worship. In the Committee the * 1 ‘ sheriff of Tipperary. * * 1 > 

hon, gentleman stated the outline of his Petitions— Habeas Corpus.} Lord ML 

which was in substance as follows : — To land presented a petition pipJoahoMess tod J#» 

individuals to subscribe for the building of habitants of the county of Warwick agaitest the 
Churches of Chapels $ and to authorise the ma* Habeas Corpus Suspension BUI. This Mtfefon 
jorky of the panshkmexs to impose a rate for had reached him on Friday last, and he had . 
tlie Idee, purpose, without ike usual appfication twice before come down to the House to p meat 
to Parliament. No alteration to he made in ad*- it, but found that their lordship had adjourned, 
vowsonson the present state of Church patron- It had not, however, reached him t&a&fer the 
age, but. subscribers to the building of Chapels bid had passed that House: but as they knew 
to have the appointment of clergymen for a cer- by experience drat the bid might come apem 
tain period* The right horn gentleman also under their coaudeeatfon by means of snsemh- 
hinmd the pracuc^huky of Exchequer BiU* menm,,the petfefon, he presumed, might Stitt he 
being advanced, under certain conditions, » aid ptseamd* It had been almost unanimously 
of works of this kind* He concluded, tar ;mov- agr$e d to at « public meeting, though the sigh- 
ing a resolution for leave to bring in a Sift for turn were not so* numeFous as they would have' 
building Chapels for the performance of dWfoe been had it not been a* object to, send up the 
worship, according so the Church of England, petition as speedily as possible* He bad eo 
in parishes for which the Churches and Chapels ceived letters front nanny of she most vespetittt* 
are inadequate to the accommodation of tbs «► hie persons m the oounby, authoriarag him 10 
habitants. put Shew names to it, which* an'b^ng nvegifor, • 

Sk /. Newport thought thata sate ought not he had not dene* but ho mentioned the efew 
to be imposed by a bare majority? but that k ewastanect in order 10 shew, that the pelafliSil 
should reqaiwaradorky of forae-fouithaofthe expressed the opinio* of the great bodyoldlp* 
parishioners. # fieeholdewelf Warwick. - . ' 1 > 

The Chancellor qf the Exchequer said, drat It was read, and kid ao the. table*. * ‘y'?' 

was a matter for future eonaideratiOG. t fonjSMhww Bill.] The Bail 

Mr. Gordon asked, whether the moot? voted Livorfleot m need, too committal of dam bdL 
foe tho budding of national>moauments might Heobaemd, thmk hodbmnbafoiP-eqBttbBM 
not bt applied foe the building of cha rdy* for three yearn, bat k was p r o p osed at pmomt 



mwmrne k only for eta year. The ressor 
«y foafr it warhoped die symemof civil po 
Km hi foe course iaf * year, be so ma* 

tuffd as to fendersucbahiil unnecessary. 

,T^EaH;of Detovgftmore said, the .reasoi 
iftit^by thenoblelord fpr passiDg this bill foi 
<X* year was not suffideattojustity the passing 
tt sa all $ though he did not mean to deny that 
there weae some grounds for the measures bui 
vfo3e he admitted this> he thought that the cir- 
cumstances attending its progress called foi 
fome observations. The first was, that to de 
prive the population of Ireland of the benefits 
of the Constitution appeared to have become a 
matter of course. It was the boast of England 
that no person could be punished till he had 
been put upon two juries ; but by this meqgpre, 
tfeft Irish jfretc deprived of juries altogether, and 
even of the advantage.of trial before a judge of 
the land' It was a sort of family compact, by 
which three magistrates might try and give 
judgment of transportation. In addition to this, 
two new transportable .offences ^wfcre created 
of which the one was, the being found absen 
6om a person’s usual place of residence at any 
tone between sun-set and sun-rise ; and the othe; 
Waij the being found between sun-set and sun 
rise in any other place than his usual place oi 
residence, without properly accounting for it 
when called upon. When the measure was 
first proposed, he confessed that he was appre- 
hensHre that it would be executed with im- 
proper rigour. He had thought that the respon- 
sible Minister of the Lord-Lieutenant had too 
little experience, *and that his views were not 
sufficiently enlarged for the government of a 
great country. He had, therefore, watched the 
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be done* Mfokterabtit mm* 

sores of great severity i and* thw\wwi fwfjfcja* 
Uriy the case with respect to Ireland. Whet 
had they done in favour of Ireland ?. Ireland 
had asked a great deal, but certainly little had 
been done for that country. He did not mean 
to sav that the present measure particu- 
larly directed against the Catholics : for tve? if 
their claims had been conceded) still if the pre- 
sent disturbances continued, the measure would 
not have been the less necessary. Another 
topic which well deserved the attention of the. 
.House, with reference to the administration of 
justice in Ireland, was the appointment of she- 
riffs. It was of the greatest importance to Ire- 
land that, in this particular, it should be put on 
the same footing as England. The correspon- 
dence respecting the high sheriff of the county 
of Tipperary would afford a strong argument. 
m this point. He would not mix that with 
the present question, but it was his intention to 
bring the subject under the notice of their lord- 
ships at another time. With these explanations 
he assented to the measure. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, the reason why 
he had not thought it necessary to say more on 
the subject of this bill was, that he had under- 
stood there was a general concurrence of opi- 
nion among those particularly connected with 
Ireland, that this measure was necessary $ or at 
least that it was highly expedient that it should 
be continued. The previous proceedings with 
respect to Ireland had been different, because 
the disturbances there did not arise from politi- 
cal causes. This he had stated as a reason for 
not extending the Suspension Act to Ireland; and 
from subsequent information he was folly con- 
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and he was now happy to be able to say, and 
therefore it was his duty to say, that the act had 
iiq ( been improperly executed. He knew that 
them had been many persons ready to run open- 
< mouthed upon the population, if they could get 
permission t but it was creditable to the Go- 
vernment that these had been checked. He 
was. now convinced that, if such a bill must be 
passed, it could not be in better hands than in 
those of foe Lord Lieutenant and his Minister t 
bjit still he could not but be sensible that the 
bill was carried forward a great deal too much 
ana matter of course; so much so, that even a 
fhmt speech was hardly thought necessary to 
m&oduce it ineifoer House. Why did npt tbe 
Mjmteradeal with Ireland as with this coun- 
They had . suspended the Habeas Corpus 
foe measure had been introduced 
inquiry by Committees of both 



turbances arose chiefly from the pressure of ex- 
treme distress, arising from causes which no 
legislation could have prevented. He thanked 
foe noble eati for the liberal manner in which 
he had spoken of the conduct of those at the 
head of foe Irish Government, and he was sure 
they deserved foe commendation which he had 
so handsomely bestowed upon them. The act 
had been enforced by them only in cases of ab- 
solute necessity. This had been acknowledged 
by friends and opponents ; and though this was 
sot of itself aground for passing such a bill, yet 
it was satisfactory to know, that since the mea- 
sure was necessary the. execution of it tirould be 
‘in proper hands. With respect, to what had 
xen done for Ireland, he was, sure he was folly 
;usrified in saying, foat in financial and commer- 
cial arrangements foe interests of that country 
bad been particularly consulted ; and had it not 


(00 appended the liberties of 
t^fjfoereforc do it again. As 
gfry;humbte power, such a 
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met paw spun with respect 
Jjpnnom solemn inquiry 
cf ,wknewe«. It was also 
that when something was to 


j>art of Great Britain, it might even be said that 
the interests of Great Britain had been, to a 
certain extent, sacrificed in’ order to promote 
those of Ireland. With respect to the<appoint- 
raent of sheriffs, he admitted that it would be 
desirable to place that matter on the same foot- 
ing as to this country, where it had been for is 
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and therefore ought to pass. 

Lord Holland remarked, that the concluding 
senfonents of the noble eart were creditable to 
him ; and if he would carry into effect the plan 
oi putting the appointment of sheriff* in Ire- 
land oo the same footing as in England, he 
would confer a great benefit on Ireland: but 
Still he had not satisfactorily answered the ob- 
servations of his noble friend with respect to 
the measure itself. Seven years ago it was 
adopted as the child of overbearing necessity ; 
aod, after having been renewed two or three 
times, it appeared now to be continued as a 
matter of course, without inquiry, and almost 
without obseivation. * After pretending, too, 
that foe measure qt the Union would enable us 
the better to extend the benefits of the Constitu- 
tion to Ireland, we were now confessing, 17 
years from the peiiod at which that event took 
place, that Ireland was in a state to require a 
measure of this nature, which deprived the 
people of a considerable part of the benefits of 
the Constitution. The noble carl had said, that 
the interests of Great Britain had been sacri- 
ficed in favour of Ireland ; but if that were the 
case, how was it that Ireland was in a state 
which called for such a measure as this ? That 
circumstance might serve to convince the noble 
earl that there was somethingfedical ly wrong in 
the Government of that country. He confessed 
with pain, that he was not very fully informed 
as to the state of Ireland, but as there was no 
evidence before Pailiament to shew the neces- 
sity of this measure, he should certainly op- 
pose it. 

The Eail of Limerick said, that unless tin’s 
bill were passed, the lives and property of the 
people of Ireland would be in imminent danger. 
He was no friend to the principle of the bill, 
but the responsibility rested with those whose 
conduct had rendered such a measure neces- 
sary. What was to be done when the most 
abominable murders were perpetrated, and 
witnesses were afraid to come forwaid to give 
evidence? It was true, that the disturbances 
d id not arise from political causes, and that the 
distress was dreadful: but it was notoi ions 
that the greatest excesses had been commit- 
ted. If flie appointment of sheriffs were to, 
be put on the same footing as in England* 
he tinted thnt -the act to prevent a judge 
from going upon that circuit where his own 

K lar connexions resided would be revived. 

wap a small country, and the judges had 
stroqg local partialities, and care Ought to be 
taken that, in preventing the appointment of 
sheriffs from being made a Government job 
they did not make it ajpbfbr the judges. 

The £atl of JXonnvghmro was etforised to 
hear it objected to the judges that tiif W#e 
bom in Ireland. He had a high resp&t for 
'them all, including the Lord Chancellor: but at 
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any rate the appointment Waqfd not .rest fifo 
the judges, as their duty vsslit be to 

this?— to take care that no 
were recommended. Wfth.res&ct to & 
nefits conferred upon Ireland, foe chief Of 
was, that Ireland having become compk 
bankrupt* by the management of the ,,, 
of that and this country, and being utterly 
able to pay the interest of the wnolo'Or tatf* 
debt, this country was so good as to make w 
the deficiency, and pay it for her. * 

The Earl of Mmtrick denied that he tyrt* 
stated it as an objection to the Irish judges, 
they were bom in Ireland. He had merely ifth 


or any of the noble lords around him. • 

The bill went through the Committee amt 
was reported. 

Savings Banks.] The Marquis of I < am + 
downe presented a petition of the managers Of 
the Bath Provident Institution, praying that foe 
Savings Banksrbill might pass into a law. Hta 
lordship said, he coincided with the petitioners 
in this wish, so far as regarded the general ob- 
ject of the bill, though some of the clauses ap- 
peared of questionable utility. — The petition 
was read and ordered to lie upon foe table. 

The House then resolved itself into a Com- 
mittee on the bill. 

Lord Redesdate went over foe different clauses, 
and pointed out various parts which required 
amendment, in order to render more dear what 
he supposed to have been foe intention of for 
frame; s of foe measure. He also stated that, he 
meant to p: opose some new clauses. One chine 
in the bill he particularly objected to, namely, 
that which authorized persons to receive allow- 
ances from their parishes, notwithstanding they 
might have money to a certaip amount in foe 
Bank. This was to encourage that sort of 
which induced beggars to sew up money ip 
their old clothes, where it was found after their 
deaths, but from which they never derived any 
benefit during their lives. This clause he 
thought ought to be expunged. Hie concluded 
with proposing that the amendments should' for 
the present be received pro forma, and that foe 
bill should be printed as amended, In order to 
its being recommitted. 

The Lot 4 Chancellor agreed fo general with 
what had fallen from his noble and learned 
friend, but thought it necessary to call the 
attention of their ferdshifia to the clauses 
which related to the reEevirtg of foe parties 
connected with these banks from foe expense 
of Stamps, and others which 'might have* foe 
effect of referring their disputes to the Court Of 
Chancery. His lordship observed, that it was 
now 40 yeafo aanOft the practice began of intro- 
ducing clauses into bills, had made the 
Court, of Chancery a sort of higM^tfUMoh 
fahich alt canal hilts, foad bills, aodontewh 


fehich alt canal bills, toad bills, and 
wbte sure to pass. This had hadfoe effect of com- 
pletely impeding that course of the administra- 
3 F 
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txon of justice which was the natural business of 
the Court; and if something were not done to 
remove the evil, it wotfid.be necessary for their 
lordships to constitute another Court of Chan* 
eery. Much dispute might arise on the clause 
Which obliged the executors of officers dying 
to pay the Saving Bank what might be due in 
preference to any other demand. Sometimes one 
act of Parliament, in referring to such events, 
ordered that one set of parties should be paid 
first, another act made some provisions for an- 
other set. It would be difficult to decide be- 
tween the conflicting claims which might thus 
arise, and which might frequently occur; for 
he knew that the office of treasurer was much 
coveted, and one person might stand in that 
situation to several institutions. With respect 
to the relief from the payment of stamp duties, 
that would be fouqd but a very small part of the 
law expenses in such cases. To give full effect 
to the intention of the bill, it would be necessary 
to do away these expenses altogether, as well as 
those which might arise in the case of persons 
dying intestate. 

Lord Dynevor said a few words, concur! ing, 
it was understood, in the amendments whicn 
had been proposed. 

The Marquis of Lansdown warmly approved 
of the principle Of the bill, and agreed in what 
had been stated respecting the expense of stamp 
duties, and the necessity of securing the distri- 
bution of the effects of persons dying intestate. 
The latter was a point of great importance ; for 
any doubt or apprehension of difficulty in that 
inspect could not fail to impede the success of 
th e measure. He concurred most fully with 
the noble and learned lord in his objection to 
the clause which authorized the granting of 
parochial relief to persons who might possess 
funds in these institutions. To agree to that 
clause would be to enact an inconsistency ; for 
the great object of the measuie under considera- 
tion was to rouse up a spirit of independence 
among the labouring classes which might coun- 
teract the pernicious influence of the poor 
laws. Hie clause was therefore quite hostile 
to die spirit of the bill. He was anxious that a 
measure which was likely to lay the foundation 
of a change in die habits of the poor, and do 
away the evils attendant on parochial relief, 
should be rendered as perfect as possible. *The 
advantage that a few subscribers to savings banks 
might gain under this clause was, in his opinion, 
nb sufficient reason for retaining it. 

After a few words frop the Earls of Roulyn 
amendments were moved, 
slid agrecti to ^mfbrtna* 

Hpljttfc OP COMMONS. 

Wiinesday, June 25. 

CHZBprirr SwtaateM] Mr. Bennet rose in 
beh&ftf an fauftlfe body of individuals whose 
skuatittHAs such h to demand legislative in* 


CitiMnty-Sweepers. x 1 fl&M 

terference. A bill had formerly been passed for 
the regulation of the trade of Chimney-Sweepers, 
as it was called ; but the provisions of that bill 
had proved ineffectual, and boys of the most 
tender age were still employed in the sweeping 
of flues. A Committee on the subject had found 
that there were 200 master sweepers in Lon- 
don ; of these, 20 used their apprentices in the 
best manner they could ; there were 90 whose 
conduct he coula not praise ; and the remainder 
were known to be of the most unfeeling and* 
brutal disposition. In some parts of die king- 
dom, females were employed for this purpose*, 
and, to the horror of the Committee, they found 
that smallness of size and delicacy of make 
were recommendations to the masters. Under 
these circumstances, th* Committee recom- 
mended the prevention altogether of sweeping 
chimnies by means of children. He was sure 
that the mechanical skill and ingenuity of this 
enlightened pei iod would find a substitute for 
the employment of human hands. Such a sub- 
stitute had in fact been found : and the Com- 
mittee had learned, from architects of the high- 
est authonty, that 95 chimnies out of 100 might 
be swept better by mechanical means than oy 
children. When tne extreme moi al degi adatton 
of the wretched beings employed in this tiade 
was considered, he thought there could be no 
objection to the intioduction of a bill which he 
should now propajte,for the abolition of these dis- 
graceful ciuelties. — The hon. member concluded 
with moving for leave to bring in a bill " to ex- 
plain and amend an Act of the 28th ycai of his 
present Majesty, for the better regulation of 
Chimney Sweepers and their apprentices, and 
for making further and more effectual provision 
for that purpose.” 

Mr. WilberfoTce rose to second the motion, 
and stated, that the nature of the tiade was such 
that the mildest masters were necessarily obliged 
to be ciuel on many occasions; and the moral 
degradation of these unfortunate beings was be- 
yond all belief. Since the matter was first taken 
up, in 1816, two boys had stuck fast in chimnies, 
though belonging to very humane masters. In 
fact the masters were obliged to use a great 
degree of force in the course of instructing the 
apprentice. When the House considered that 
abomination, that insult on human nature — the 
employment of females in this horrid trade— he 
trustee! there could be no opposition to the 
measure. 

Mr. Curwen said, that means had been found 
which rendered the employment of boys al- 
together unnecessary.— Leave was given to bring 
*n the bill, and it was brought in, and read a first 
time. 

Catholics.] General Thornton rose, pursuant to 
notice, to move for feaveto bring in a Bill to repeal 
such parts of the Acts of the 25th and doth years 
of the reign of KingCharles the Second, as require 
declarations, in certain cases, to be made against 
the belief of Transubstantiation, and asserting the 
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worship of the Church of Rome to be idolatrous* 
He stated that the Acts in question had been 
made at the end of the reign of Charles the 
Second, when the Duke of York, the next heir 
to the Crown, was a declared, Papist, and when 
the country was agitated by rumours of Popish 
plots. Bishop Burnet, in the History of his own 
Times, stated, that while examinations .were 
going on, and preparation was making for the 
trial of the prisoners, a Bill was brought into 
the House of Commons, requiring all Members 
of either House, and all such as might come 
into the King’s Court or presence, to take a test 
against * Popery, in which not only Transub- 
stantiation was renounced, but the worship of 
the Virgin Mary and the Saints, as it was prac- 
tised in the Church of Rome, was declared to 
be idolatrous. This passed in the House of 
Commons without any difficulty, But in the 
House of Lords, Gunning, Bishop of Ely, main- 
tained that the Church or Rome was not idola- 
trous. The Lords did not much mind Gun- 
ning’s arguments, but passed the bill. And 
though Gunning had slid that he could not 
take that test with a *good conscience, yet as 
soon as the bill was passed, -he took it in the 
crowd with the rest. — The hon. member said,' his 
motion was not to interfere with the Oaths of 
Allegiance, supremacy, and abjuration, which 
would remain in force, and which he thought 
would be a sufficient security, to the Protestant 
interest. The present seemed to him to be a 
proper time for the repeal of those laws, as 
there no longer existed any political necessity 
for them. He thought it was hard on Protest- 
ants, to make them declare the worship of the 
Church of Rome to be idolatrous, as most of 
those who were so called upon, he conceived, 
did not know enough of the subject to be satis- 
fied of the truth of that declaration, and some 
might know it to be an unfounded calumny. 
It was for another reason a proper time, as there 
was at present no clamour amongst the Catho- 
lics, which haa formerly been thought a sufficient 
reason for not granting any thing to them. 

Mr. Blake secondeathe motion* 

Lord Castlereagh was not disposed to provoke 
any discussions then upon the - subject. x He 
thought it would be more convenient to defer 
the consideration of the measure till another 
session, and should therefore move the previous 
question, which was carried* • 

Slave Trade.] Mr. Smith brought up.the 
Repoit of the Committee pn t he African Trade,' 
and, on moving that it be printed, begged leave 
to read a letter from Sir J. Yeo, shewing the 
great increase of the Slave Trade on the qoa£* of 
Africa, in the hands of the Spanish and Portu- 
guese. One Portuguese sffip had beep captured, 
of only ISO tons, with 609 Slaves on board* 30 
of whom died in a short tinfiet die mortality, 
indeed, and stench on board ^eredi'«lul^'|| 
seemed that these two nations considered them- 
selves quite secure in the trade, and wen* nuking 
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the most enormous profits $ Mp# a %Ye,fqr 
a quantity of tobacco, wqrth 90 
XOx. and selling Ac,.4po ^ doltors^/^TWa 
shewed the truth of rwhat had bee&‘ 
that it \yas to no purpose to. aboliAAe,$£re 
Trade in one .country unless it wen? 
ball. The question, however, was ofth& ut- 
most importance to this country,, but mob v fifejae- 
daily in our relations with Africa. . Th J i, 00 £ 
use and advantage of commerce was to acpd&itp 
the civilization of the world, and in genereltt 
had greatly promoted that object ; but;the q<Mfi- 
merce carried on with Africa had always tended 
to keep that country in a state of barbarity wi 
degradation. Such being the case, he should 
state the nature of the obstruction that prevented 
this country from carrying into effect its djaty 
towards the negroes. After the Slave Trade 
had been first abolished hra, so much, to toe 
honour of Great Britain; Swffien and Denmark, 
countries by no means neglectful of their^ oyro 
interest,, followed our example; then Ho^apd, 
whose god was gold, had succeeded;., And 
France had also abolished the trade* , jtfone 
now remained to support the traffic but Spain 
and Portugal ; and he stated this with indignation. 
Spain and Portugal, who owed their Crowns 
and their existence to us; whose fields were 
fattened with our blood — tepefecerat ora ^ruore 
nostro; — these nations carried on the trade, not 
only in spite of, but actually by die me^nsof, 
our laws; and an additional evil was, , A$t 
under their flag every other nation carried it cm 
also. This proved, that the abolition woujd 
be fruitless unless every nation joined in it ; but 
the cr^ie, as carried on at present, assume&a 
most perverse complexion: "for Portugal, *jby 
treaty, was allowed to carry on the trade south 
of the line, and Sp^b, nprth of the line so that 
no part of Africa was exempt from its pernicious 
influence. Syrelv there was space enougji for 
both, south of. the line; and. it was. not, tojbe 
enduicd that. Spain should carry bn this, traffic 
to the very ports, q£ our own fiettleipehts. , -It 
might be said, that some allowance to fay 
made. for, Spab, as being less enlightened than 
the rost of Europe,, and seeing this matter, ,wi|h 
the same eyes wjth which we ouradje%y^j^ 
it fifty years ago : but, dip fact w*«$PV*9, and 
Spain admitted thq iniquity of the .tradevas folly 
a^yrecoqld. In propxpF this hq- appealed, to 
the convention ,of and tO : Ay decUratfop 
ra^de in . WJ5. , The latter con^byd ^^PJ*- 
sions indicative of foe- greatest horror at this lj*r 
human traffic.^ dfodid nafc njfont q make any 
motion pn v foe aubjeqfc ; a%, there 
member m Ae House rqnch more 
do so; one whom all respected for his exertions 
and perseverance in this great and whose 
name would go dwti*t6 posterity lmfaortsloqd 
by the abolition of thc-Slave. Trade. , 

Mr* WUberfbrce fro*#* 
fo&Aat in A*i v$ry p*rt pf Mip mst 
had been healing Ae wounds • 
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IfetestaUetiaffic, m which we had been sowing 
me seeds of livitigation and s^Qurity, fresh 
Wounds should be thus aa&cted, and the seeds 
of cruelty and Wretchedness should again be 
ODWn. *Nb language, could do justice to the 
indignation and abhorrence excited by the very 
mention of 600 youths tom away in such a 
manner, thrown under the hatches, and left 
there, grovelling , in one common mixture 
with their own ordure. The* subject was en- 
titled « to the utmost attention from two con- 
siderations : first, because the practice of dealing 
fa 'Slaves was entirely abolished by the House} 
atkUhen, because the country where those hor- 
rors Were committed had been the object of 
'peculiar care and attention. He would there- 
fore submit a motion on the subject on Tuesday 
faext. 

M r. Barham said, there were only three modes 
by which this traffic could be put down : 1st, 
by negotiation with those poweis who still con- 
tinue to sanction the Slave Trade ; 2d, by a 
combination between us and the other European 
Powers, 8uch l as was the congress at Vienna for 
a very different purpose; ana ad, by prohibit- 
ing the employment of British capital in this 
triide. It was with a view to put this mode into 
practice that he had brought in a bill on the 
subject. 

Mr. Baring said, that no commercial consi- 
derations could have induced him to give the 
slightest opposition to a bill on such a principle ; 
JmrthebiU of the hon. gentleman went, in fact, to 
prevent trading with those colonies in which the 
SlaVe Trade was carried on, or to exact a 
security, which would only drive the trade 
of those colonies into other hands, as the aboli- 
tion of the Slave Trade had driven that traffic 
iilto the hands of others. Whether the trade 
W& diminished, or whether it was not increased 
wy the partial abolition, he would not say } but 
the business of this country was, that this odious 
traffic Shall be made to cease. {Hear, hear.) The 
alteration that had taken place had increased in- 
finitely the misery of the unhappy victims of the 
trade. Tills arose from the cheapness of this kind 
df commodity. When the captains purchased 
theft at 4/. or 5/. and sold them after the passage 
for 90/. 5 it was no matter to them whether they 
lost 4o, 50, or loo of them during the voyage, 
yferr, hear.) The cofonies of Portugal were 
thriving beyond all other colonies in the world 
thrpdgn this trade. {Hear, hear.) He begged 
yedt, that no commercial consiaera- 
[ make him oppose any measure that 
"‘fly abolish the trade. 

said, he should avoid going 
Mfco the fifstfei at present, since the hon. gen- 
, oppose wat id make adhotipo so soon on 

tfeiuhjecc. mT^lifendkpew, and the House 
wouldte|e^, tfifrWww a aucjeqt which had oc- 
d&pfea foe atfecSfipdfbisMajesty^s Government, : 
addon vihi6^:'K| ’had bejstowed as much and 
more labour, mid pifes than on aU other subjects. • 
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j The result of thek attention nd labour, and of 
their discussion with other Powers, they you Id 
| with readiness hy before the House, if inquired. 

The report ms then ordered so be prif tfd 

Irish Lunatic Poor Committee.] Mr. F. 
Fitzgerald brought up the Report of this Com- 
mittee, which was ordered to lie on the table, 
and to be printed. 

Lord Sidmouth’s Circular.] 8ir S.Rmilk, 
in rising, pursuant to his notice, to call the at- 
tention of the House to the Circular Letter ad- 
dressed by the Secretary of Slate(Lord Sidmoutfi) 
to the Lords Lieutenants of Counties, said, he 
owed an apology for having deferred die subject 
till so late a period of the Session. The delay 
had not proceeded from any insensibility on his 
part to the magnitude of die question, which 
involved considerations of the utmost importance 
to the administration of justice, the liberty of 
the press, and the character of die legislature; 
but he had deemed it expedient, before he 
ventured to bring it forward, to weigh and ex- 
amine it in every point of view, for he knew 
too well that these were not favourable times 
for agitating questions which regarded die 
liberty of the people : — he knew that it was not 
possible to induce Ministers to retrace their 
steps, and he was aware of the address and 
dexterity with which they and their friends 
would elude the clearest conclusions of Jaw, and 
frustrate the strongest deductions from facts. 
(Hear, hear.) He could not, however, suffer a 
measure of such dangerous consequence as this 
Circular Letter to pass unnoticed ; he felt him- 
self bound to raise his voice against it ; and 
though opposition and exposure might be of no 
use, still he would never neglect the performance 
of that duty which, as a member of die Legisla- 
ture, he owed to the nation at large. {Hear, 
hear.) The House would remember, that the 
Letter from Lord Sidmouth to die Lords Lieu- 
tenants of Counties, dated the 27th of March 
last, to which he was npw calling their attention, 
was a Letter in which he desired them to inform 
the magistrates what the law was on the subject 
of libel ; that they had a discretionary power to 
commit persons for die offence of seditious or 
blasphemous libels ; and having informed them 
of this law, on the authority of the few officers 
of the Crown, he proceeded to direct them, or 
what was the same thing, to recommend to them, 
how that discretion oughjt to be exercised. 
(See p. 1057.) Now, supposing the law quite 
clear on this subject— supposing that there ex- 
isted no doubt or difficulty whatever, still it 
appeared to him that the circumstance of a 
Mrajfeter of the Crown, recommending or sug- 
gesting to magistrates how they ought to ex- 
ercise a discretion vested in them by Uw, ms 
contrary to, the pifatinfes of the Ifionatfiretipn, 
and ibcontf stent with the pure administrate 
of justice. But what V tte hw, instead of 
was, ip feet* extremely doubtful,/— 
ifthe Secretary had represented that 
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as law for which no warrant or authority cook! after the information had beefe, fifed*:** new 
be adduced? But, supposing a Justice 6t Peace edition of the libel-waa printed* lnth&e%re 
had the power of .committing or holding to bail cate of aggravated circirihstart&ea, ootdf It 
for seditious or blasphemoits libels— supposing cases during the 'first three years after the ' ^ 
this to be a matter subject to no doubt whatever was thought necessary— in mis sfogfeeasei 
— he would ask, when a magistrate had a judicial the discretion intrusted to the Atteraeydjfefcf 
discretion, whether a Secretary of State could exercised : yet this discretion was nfcntf |§ _ 
be allowed to take on himself to interfere with exercised by the magistrates in all Cases wMB- 
that discretion, and to dictate how it ought to ever ! (Hear, hear , hear.) In 179S> and 
be exercised? That this was the effect of the afterwards, a great many totaplaipts of 
Letter there could be no doubt. The words were made; yet in that period, whfen the prosiift 
were , " 1 beg leave to caH your Lordship’s at- Lord .Chancellor was Attorney-General,* pat 
tentiob very particularly to this subject $ and I one single instance was to be found in watch 
have to request, that if your Lordship should this power was exercised. This wae a strong 
not purpose to attend in person at tl^e next argument that the law did not authorise 
general Quarter Sessions or the Peace, to be ' for, in the cases of Paine, of Barlow for 
hoJden in and for the county under your Lord- , attacking the privileged orders, and many othigjp^ 
ship’s charge, you would make known to the supposed most dangerous, as corrupting and ipf 
chairman of such sessions the substance of this ; flaming society— in not one of those cases yraa 
communication, in order that he may recom- any attempt of this kind matte. But, leafing 
mend to the several magistrates to act thereupon he law at present out of view, this at tew 
in all cases where any person should be found proved that the discretion ought to be ihoat 
offending against the law in the manner above-, arely exercised, that it ought to be applied with 
mentioned. That is, that in all cases where he utmost discrimination, and after the most 
any person was charged with a libel, he should ! deliberate care and attention. What should wfc 
be committed to orison or held to bail. Nothing hiftk of a magistrate who should declare before- 
could be more dangerous to the liberties of the hand, that he would exercise this power, and 
country, than the inteiference of the Executive ] say, before hearing the charge or the proof, that 
Government with the regular administration of he would hold the party to bail? If such a cfcse , 
justice. It was common for judges to offer occurred, and it were brought under consicfera- 
recommendations to grand juries, and he was not tion, he had no doubt whatever that the Lord 
aware of any objection to that practice ; but for Chancellor would feel it his duty to order $ueh 
Ministers to deprive magistrates of their discre • a person to be struck out of the commission.! 
tion, and to exercise it themselves, was a but this, which no magistrate could do, anq 
monstrous violation not only of justice but of which the Lord Chancellor would be bound tb 
decency. ( Hear , hear.) To direct that, no consi- punish, the Secretary of. State had presumed to 
derationsof greater or less criminality of intention, dictate to the magistrates, as proper for them to 
of inadvertence, of precipitancy, or of ignorance, follow. {Hear, hear J) Upon the supposition* 
should be admitted, but that in all esses they that there was such a law, the Secretary of State 
should exercise their discretion in the way had violated the first principles of the Cpostrtu? 
directed, was an outrage upon every principle tion, and trampled on the post sacred rules qF 
of judicial administration. (Hear, hear.) Magis- judicial administration, by giving directions of 
trates had a discretionary power of punishing recommendations as to its exercise; by directing 
certain offences with greater or less severity, its exercise in this particular case; and by <&- 
What would be said if any Minister of the tecting its indiscriminate application. But what 
Crown should take upon himself no direct if the existence of the law was extremely doubts 
magistrates to punish in all those cases to the fol ? Yet this the Secretary of State had ad- 
utmost extent ? (Hear, hear.) This was pre- mitted, for he could not venture to say hjfl* 
cisely the case here; it was an act of the self that such was the law, but that hb 
Government taking upon itself to exercise judi- consulted .the Attorney and SolicrtQr-Gfcfiera& 
cial power: but even in this view of the matter, They said it was law, but .upon what authority? 
it became far more striking on considering this They had nothing better to offer, thaft thit, fit 
particular case. The power, where it existed, the cash of Wilkes, such a power was nottekeh 
of holding to bail for obnoxious writings, ought away frota Justices of Peace. They stated tfwd 
to be exercised, and had been exercised, only on other cases since (hen, which had no referapCfe 
very extraordinary occasions. In 181 1 the subject to the question. In one of them, when 
was discussed in tnat House. The act allowing Edward Law (now Lord EllenboroughJ was 
the discretion of holding to bail on informations Attorney-General; the person implicated pie 
ex officio passed in 1808. Sir Vicary Gibbs, the ed guilty, and submitted. There never occur 
Attorney-General of l ail, stated, that the power any thing before of this kind, except fcdmet {A v 
was so rarely adopted, that though dunng 3 similar by Lord Sidmouth himself, which 
years (from 1808) 40 informations ex officio had would notice by and bye. The Secretaiy^tfi«^ 
been filed, only one case had occurred m which fove, Entertained doubts: and upon thii 
that discretion was exercised. What made the upon the fact of his having applied P r 
argument still stronger, that was a case in which, lawyers to say whether this was law, what was 
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tihe conclusion dint must inevitable be founded ? 
If the Crown had power to declare what was 
faw (hca* 4 jtfor 9 ) the Crown was superior to the 
whole legislature of Xing, Lords; and Commons. 
There were only two modes of establishing a 
■ doubtful point, of law: l, by* a declaratory act 
bf Parliament; 2, by the regular and solemn 
decision of the Judges. In all times of our his- 
tory* nay in the very worst times, it was not 
attenipted to declare law in any other manner. 
It had been done by taking the opinion of the 
judges in an extrajudicial way: hut that hap- 
pened only in the most arbitiary and despotic 
\ reigns, and under the weak and daring Stuarts. 
(Beat* hear.) In the reign of Charles I., in the 
.celebrated case of ship money, which was strik- 
ingly like the present, and any difference be- 
tween them was entu el y in favour of the ship 
monev — in that case the Attorney-General, 
who knew what w«s the law, but who, ac- 
cording to Lord Clarendon, was bought over 
by flattery, had recourse to these expedients 
tb sanction the measure. He argued, that the 
necessities of the King murt be supplied by the 
people, and that the King was the only judge of 
that necessity ; but he nevei thought of givin; 
his opinion as law on the question. And wouli 
it be said, that what Mr. Nov at that time durst 
net do, the Attorney-General of the present day 
could do ? (Hear.) The opinions of the judges 
was' then taken on this subject. That it was 
doubtful* there could be no question: but the 
opinions of judges ought not to be law, unless 
the particular case be fully heard, and the parties 
interested have an opportumtv of arguing it on 
both sides. (Hear, hear.) Objections were ac- 
cordingly made oruhat occasion, that there was 
no case before the judges, and that no pleadings 
were heard; but the question was faiily brougnt 
to issue by one whom he would not be deterred 
floin naming and honouring, by the prevailing 
fashion of undervaluing his conduct, and depre- 
dating his merits— by the sycophancy and ser- 
vility of those who paid court'to Ministers by 
vilifying the founders of national liberty and 
happiness, and the brightest ornaments of human 
nature. (Hedr, hear , hear.) The prevention of 
that arbitrary and unjust measure was owing 
entirely to the firmness and the honesty of John 
Hampden* (Loud cheering.) But when that im- 
mortal patriot brought the c&e distinctly before 
the judges, 10 of the 12 were so far corrupted 
-ns to adhere to their former opinions; and Croke 
and Hutton, names that he was proud to men- 
• tfofiiwieh a distinction so honourable, urged the 
strongest arguments against the decision in vain. 
The ten judges fch a sdrt of interest* a party 
bias, an esprit* it torf s 9 which led them to give 
Ihis iniqoitbus an 4 disastrous decision. In the 
/reigitof bhartatfti Id the ca# of Hemy Carr* 
Lord Chief JNnM Stroggs declared, that 44 to 
publish any* paper dr news was a breach of the 
peace, and might be proceeded against by law.”* 
Whaf was the, difference between -these cases 
* See State Trials, 02 Char. II. 1680. 
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and the present* except that the opinions were 
then published on better authority than at pie* 
sent ? Because* though they had not the advan- 
tage of hearing counsel on both sides, who might 
be Supposed to make the moBt of the subject, 
the twelve Judges were much better authority 
than an Attorney and Solicitor-General, ana 
much more likely to give an honest opinion. In 
a question respecting the liberty of the press, 
or the rights or the people, an Attorney and So- 
licitor General were the very worst authorities 
that could be adduced. It had been truly said 
by the biographer* of Bacon, that “the offices of 
Attorney and Solicitor-General have been rocks 
upon wnich many asniring lawveis have made 
shipwreck of then virtue and human n lture.” 
There were striking instances of this in the cases 
of Sir Edward Coke and Sir Francis Bacon him- 
self;— the one the greatest ornament of the 
rofession of the law, the other the greatest 
onour to his count) y and his age. Nevei were 
there scenes of baser servility ana moie cruel per- 
secution than at the times when those great men 
filled the office of Attorney-General, though one 
of them (Loid Coke) afterwards discovered gi ‘-at 
judicial virtius, and was the only tne of the 
Judges who, having declined giving an extia- 
judicial opinion in the case of commtndams 9 
afterwards refused to make a submission to the 
Privy Council on his knees. Yet Atto. nev and 
Solicitor-Generals were now held up as duties, 
so disinterested as well as so learned, that on 
their authorities alone decisions as to doubtful 
points of law might be pi omulgated ! — 1 his was 
not the only instance in which their opinion had 
been published as law. Theie was a doubt 
whether, by the Act of Pailiament, the militia 
might be Kept embodied after the termination 
of the war. Loid Sidmouth then w’ute a letter 
to the Attorney and Solicitor-General, and the 
answer was i eturned within 24 hours m some- 
thing like the following terms: “Having le- 
cen ed your Lordship's letter of yesterday, in 
which you state that a doubt has occurred, whe- 
ther it ofe lawful to keep the militia embodied, 
&c. we £re of opinion that it is lawful.” So 
that these gentlemen, without any time to con- 
sider the subject, returned without delay the 
opinion which was to serve as law for the whole 
country. In the present case, the opinion was 
drawn up in a way to lead one to imagine that 
it had not been the result of great dehbeiation. 
Instead of referring to the Commission of the 
Peace, or tiacing the origin and extent of the 
power of Justices, they mentioned the case of 
Wilkes* in which they said it had not been 
decided that Justices could not hold to bail* 
and the cases of Hogg and Spence* in which the 
Justices had exercised that authority, and in 
which it had not been called in question. The 
opinion was loose and vague, but he did not on 
tnat account blame its authors; but what should 
they say to a Secretary of State, who on the 
authority of such an opiniop* thought fit to 
* Mallet. 
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legislate for the whole cdufitry, fetid that too in 
a manner in which it wa9 instantly promulgated 
to every magistrate. If it had been done by 
means of the judges* it would not hate been 
done half so quickly ; if it had been obne by 
means of statute* it would not have been done half, 
so effectually. Not only was this doubt solved* 
but the magistrates were called on immediately to 
cai i y the law into execution. They had formerly 
heard of the judges giving advice on matters of 
law to the executive ; here the executive took 
upon itself to give advice to the magistrates. 
(Hear.) If this was to be the case, if on the simple 
opinion of the Attorney or Solicitor -General, 
doubtful matters of law were to be solved* and 
die magistrates to be called u]X>n to act confi- 
dently on their decisions* it became the duty of 
the Legislature to see that men eminently well 
informed in legal knowledge should be ap- 
pointed to an office which had such important 
judicial duties to perfoim, that no men should 
be raised to it who were not deemed fit to 
preside in the Couits; but who, after a long 
period, might be called to fill -the station of a 
puisne judge. What should they say if an 
opinion on a doubtful matter of law were sent 
out to the country as determined on the autho- 
rity of a puisne judge ? But they would not be 
less dissatisfied that the case should be decided 
by persons who wei e only candidates for that 
office. Nothing was further from his mind 
than any reflection on the last appointment of 
this nature ; he believed that promotion (to the 
Solicitor-Generalship) was eminently honour- 
able to all parties concerned in it. (Hear.) The 
gentleman who had obtained it had not bowed 
his way into that situation ; he had not gained it 
bv hrs senility, nor had he made a show of op- 
posite principles to those of his Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters in Older to be bought over. (Heart hear.) 
He thought it necessary to state this when he 
alluded to the situation of the law officers of the 
Crown, and objected to their being intrusted with 
such a pieiogathe as they had lately exercised, 
lest it might be imagined by some that he meant 
peisonal reflections, and that he disapproved of 
an appointment m the propriety of which he 
heartil y concui i ed. It was not to the particular 
individuals that he objected, but to the sur- 
rendet of such a privilege into the hands of 
individuals so situated* whoever they were. 
The House ought not to forget that the 
Attorney-General did not, like the Judge, take 
an oath to administer the law equally between 
the Crown and the subject, but to promote the 
service of the Crown. Sir Henry Spelman had de- 
scribed this officer in these words : Attornatus 
Regis est f qui causas forenses Regis non solum 
promovet sed fortissimo tue}ur^ more % advo- 
cati. Was the House, therefore* to believe it 
safe or constitutional to allow doubts on the 
laws that affected the liberty of the subject to 
be solved by his Majesty’s lawyer ! If he looked 
back to former times, he found examples to 
shew the danger of such a practice. A case 
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occurred in t&'iheijpi o£tel&$b t lf.in whiciia 
Secretary of State, who wanted theiixtdlimitsqh 
of a law officer to accomplish m aUegWoHedt 
found a willing instrument Min' suppptt a 
iniquitous pioceeding. *IfW4s in l6S4»the?7&r 
When Russell and Sidney were judirially mil* 
dered, when the Law and Consttation im fr 
trampled under the feet of arbitrary power* add 
the forms of justice were made to cover the 
greatest enormities, that the instance to which 
He alluded occurred. The Earf of Middleton 
at that time wrote to the Lord Advocate fdlt 
Scotland to take his opinion on the quettaon* 
whether the judges could receive the depositions 
of witnesses against State prisoners before their 
trials came on. The Lord Advocate of that 
day, who mentions the circumstance himself* 
was Sir George Mackenzie, a man celebrated 
for his talents and legal knowledge, and who* 
on account of his perverted ingenuity, was only 
the more dangerous. He was sensible how con* 
trary the opinion required of him was to the 
law ; but he nevertheless answered* that the 
taking the depositions might, in ordinary citw 
cumstances, prejudice die judges ; here they * 
could not be prejudiced. ( Heart hear.) Having 
spoken thus much of the constitutional question 
involved in this Circular, he should now state to 
the House the course which he meant to pursue. 
He should first propose “ that an humble Ad- 
dress be presented to his Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent, that he will be graciously pleased 
to give directions that there be laid before this 
House a Copy of the Case upon which the 
opinion of the Attorney and Solicitor-General 
or the datedpf the 24th of Febniary last was 
taken ana he should follow this up with the 
following two resolutions. 1st. — “ That it is 
highly prejudicial to the due administration of 
justice, for a Minister of the Crown to interfere 
with the magistrates of the country in cases in 
which a discretion is supposed to be by latar 
vested in them, by recommending or suggesting 
to them how that discretion shoula be exercised* 

2d. — “ That it tends to the subversion of jus- 
tice* and is a dangerous extension of the prero- 
gative, for a Minister of the Crown to take 
upon himself to declare, in his official character, 
to the magistracy, what he conceives to be the 
law of the land ; and that such an exercise of 
authority is the more alarming* when the.Law, 
so declared* deeply affects the security of the 
subject and the liberty of the presfe and is pro- 
mulgated upon no better authority than the 
opinions of the Law Officers of the Crown.” 
(Heart heart hear J He would now shortly 
examine the legal opinion of the law officers* 
on which the noble lord’s Circular was founded. 
He did not think that opinion correct or consis- 
tent with the principles of law. He was firstly 
convinced that magistrates had no such authority 
as it stated to belong to them. He meant* how- 
ever* to propose no resolution on this aftject. 
There might be some doubt; and he did not 
think it became the House* as one branch of the 
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LfegMatnre, nor the other Hbuse; nor both to- 
gether* to declare what the law was. In such 
a case ait the branches of the Legislature must 
concur. Bit, if neither House of Parliament, 
separately, nor both together, without the sanc- 
^bn of the Crown, could settle this point, what 
Was to be thought of an executive Minister, 
who took it Upon him to declare what was the 
Uw of the hind ? Let the House consider the 
coftsequfeoces of the exercise of this authority 
of the magistrates, so unconstitutionally declared 
to belong to them. They would have the 
pOwer or committing or holding to bail, before 
indictment, every* man who should be charged 
Oh oath, at the instance or in the opinion of any 
informer, with, having published a blasphemous 
or seditious libel. It was well known, too, 
that blasphemous or seditious words uttered 
Wem punishable equally with publications of 
that character ; or that the uttering of such ex- 
pressions was considered as equivalent to publi- 
cation s so that every man who published what 
any Other man might think a blasphemous and 
seditious libel, or uttered c. blasphemous or se- 
ditions expression, might be sent to prison, or 
h?ld to bail, on the oath of the infoimer, by 
the Command of any magistrate in any part of 
the country, however prejudiced or indiscreet. 
( Heart hear.) The tyranny of the reign of 
Charles II. in prohibiting all works that were 
not licensed, could not be greater than this. It 
Was. folly any longer to talk of the freedom of 
the press. No paper, in any part of the coun- 
try, could criticise the measures of Ministers, 
or render itself obnoxious to soim* busy ma- 
gistrate, without the danger of deposing its 
author to imprisonment or expense without 
trial. The magistrate was not even bound to 
examine the publication which was declared 
a .libel. The oath of an informer was sufficient 
ground for him to act upon. He would say 
nothing here of the new dangers that beset this 
new law, from the system of late introduced of 
conducting the affairs of the Government by 
spies and informers (hear, hear), who might in- 
sinuate themselves into our families, might listen 
to the unsuspicious conversation of our tables, 
urge on the ignorant and unwary to the use of 
expressions that might be construed into sedi- 
tion or blasphemy; and then, by an exagge- 
rated statement of what had been said, have 
them committed, or held to bail, at the pleasure 
o£ a magistrate by whom they were employed. 
wk&ff. hear*) When this new practice was 
Considered, the mischief of this Circular was be- 
iPld all bounds. f Cries of hear , hear .) But 
the power of commitment was not only given 
in cases wlrce blasphemous and seditious libels 
were published or tittered, for the opinion com- 

„ individual As well as those 

qf any (Hear, hear.) He 

that fig Attorney and Boiicitor-Genera], 
when theywrdte the opinion, given under their 
signatures, did nefc know the use that was to be 
tade of it, otherwise they would have been 
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more cautious and guarded in their expressions. 
If they were not told what use Was to be made 
of their opinion, they had as good a right to 
complain of the conduct of the noble Secretary 
as he had. They stated, * that a warrant might 
be issued 'to apprehend a person charged oh 
oath for publishing a libel, either by the Secre- 
tary of State, a judge, or a justice of the peace f 9 
but at the conclusion of their opinion, they qua* 
lifted the word libel, which, in the first instance, 
was general, by the epithets scandalous and se- 
ditious. This omission in the first instance, and 
addition in the second, shewed something^ so 
slovenly, that they would not have been guilty 
of it had they been aware that they were de- 
claring the law for the whole kingdom. (Hear.) 
As there was no distinction between the kinds 
of libels, so there were no limits to the power of 
the magistrates in other respects, if they were 
permitted to commit for what was not a breach 
of the |>eace. JVny other misdemeanour would 
equally come within the limits of their juris- 
diction. So much for the importance of this 
assumption of power. He would now go a little 
into its histoiy ; and it appeared to him sur- 
prising, if this was die law of the land, how it 
had never been thought of till now. In 1793 
the country was deluged with publications that 
excited the displeasure of Government, and 
which were accounted seditious ; yet it never 
entered into the mind of the Government of 
that day to give the magistrates such powers. 
He remembered, that in Warwickshire, in Der- 
byshire, and in some other counties, men were 
prosecuted at the sessions for seditious libels, 
that were very provoking to Government. Two 
individuals of the names of Davis and Jones 
were particularly obnoxious, and were thought 
particularly dangerous; but this weapon was 
never employed against them. Yet there was 
no want of zeal among the magistrates : the 
two gentlemen who managed almost all the 
business of Birmingham were great Church and 
King's men ; they had, of course, no disposition 
to favour seditious libellers, and would have re- 
ceived with pleasure any order of greater se- 
verity from Government. If, then, magistrates, 
overflowing with loyalty, and particularly ini- 
mical to libels of the kind alluded to, never 
thought of committing or holding to bail, it was 
evident that they did not believe they had such 
authority. Nor did any other person think they 
had suen power. The then Attorney-General, 
(the present Lord Chancellor,) had no notion of 
such power, or was tery remiss in his duty. 
(Hear, hear.}— He was now about to enter into 
the legal argument ; but he should not detain 
the House long, as he thought it too strong to 
be contradicted, and too plain to require a long 
explanation. If the magistrates possessed the 
power of committing or requiring bail in cases 
of libel, they must derive it either from .their 
commission or from statute. Their commission 
was totally silent on the question. The only 
part of it on which an interpretation favourable 
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to the existence of this p oyer could be fixed, 
was that which regarded impasses; bat the 
whale tenour of the passage, as Sergeant Haw* 
kins had observed, shewed that trespass# there 
meant trespasses against thejaeace. ( Sedp‘* loio.J 
If it were not so limited* it must comprehend 
every species of trespass as well as this; and, 
therefore, as many species of trespass were not in- 
cluded, there was no reason to suppose that libel 
was. Lord Coke said, not as had been supposed, 
that the justices had in his time no power of com- 
mitment in cases of felony, but that they did not 
jpssess this power at common law, having de- 
n^fed it from the statute of Philip and Mary, 
and nsurited a case in the 1 4th of Henry VIII. 
in prooF&kte assertion. Of the judges who 
decided that c9Sv Brooke was one, and he in- 
serted that decision in his Abridgment, than 
which there could be no better legal authority, 
under the heads " Peace and Surety of Peace 
and Justices of Peace,” and “ False Imprison- 
ment.” The next authority was that of Lord 
Hale, who said, that justices could issue their 
warrant to apprehend and imprison, before 
indictment found, for breaches of the peace. 
That learned judge, in speaking of the objects of 
this warrant, used the word crimes in general : 
but it was evident from what followed, that 
he meant misdemeanours, which amounted to 
breaches of the peace, and did not include 
those that only tended to a breach of the peace ; 
for he added, that such was the universal and un- 
controlled practice. (See p. 10 1 1.) It was not the 
practice to commit for libel. It was said, in the 
case of the Seven Bishops, that a libel not only 
tended to a breach of the peace, but was an actual 
bleach, and on that ground a warrant for com- 
mitment was justified. In 1665 there was a case 
to the point, but it occurred in a period from 
which no precedent could be drawn. The 
statute enacted then, which gave magistrates 
power to commit, did not refer to libels which 
were under the cognizance of (Government 
alone, but to the putting forth of unlicensed 
publications. Several persons, and among the 
rest Dover and Brewster, suffered under this 
tyrannical law. It ordered the constables or 
other officers to enter the dwellings of per- 
sons whom they suspected, and search for 
books that were not licensed ; and of whatever 
character they were, the simple defect of the 
want of license subjected their possessors to the 
penalties of the statute. The magistrates had 
no discretion : they were bound to commit on 
the finding of such publications. But these had 
no reference to libel : indeed, till lately, he 
never heard that magistrates were supposed to 
have the authority now stated to belong to 
them. The opinion of die law, officers, ana the 
circular of the Secretary of State, were a sur- 
prise to him. He had had many opportunities 
of seeing the practice at foe sessions ; he had 
conversed with many learned friends well ac- 
quainted with the powers of magistrates ; but 1 he 
had never heard any thing.likeuic doctrine now 
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advanced; and if this was the law of the land. 
Which he did not believe, it should lie atafadat 
soon as possible. He hadbrought forWavdfot 
present motion from no feding of hestiiky to- 
wards foe noble lord mete coadoctteM fa* 
volved in the question. HeetenMu^r 
him no personal drsreqsect: fa any fttriroar* 
which he had had wife him, he had been treated 
with candour, and he owed him rather gratkudd 
than opposition, but he could not alow hie 
feelings to overcome his sense of doty, inmk* 
soring his conduct, he did not conceive fehatth* 
noble* lord stood atone* He believed the whole 
Ministers Were culpable for Uny illegality shot 
had been committed, and particularly foe no trie 
lord at the head of the legal administration 
the country. Such doctrines as were now 
justified, and such conduct as was now guru 
sued, appeared to him so be extremely dn» 
gerous, and tended, if not counteracted, to ope* 
rate the destruction of every thing that wan 
valuable in our laws and Constitution. He would 
always raise his Voice against such pernicious 
innovations ; and if in after-times, when this 
country should be placed in that different stag* 
tion to which it was hastening, and foe liberties 
which our ancestors enjoyed and transmitted 
should no longer be enjoyed by our posterity, 
it should become a question with the curious or 
inquisitive how this change from freedom Id 
arbitrary power began, what wem the first 
symptoms of our decay, and what were the fine 
inroads on the Constitution it would then fa 
seen that there had been some persons who WWW 
not insensibk to the signs of approachingilavery, 
who denoufted the tendency of arbitrary pro- 
ceedings, and warned their countrymen against 
them. ( Hear, from Mr . Yorke.) Tne right htJU. 
gentleman, who appeared to dissent from this 
opinion, was the descendant of men who had 
been an honour to the profession of foe law f 
they would have beheld these precedents in a 
very different light from that in Wfafo the 
right hon. gentleman seemed to view them. If 
those who were to follow us made as rapid pro- 
gress in advancing from foe point at which we 
now were, as we had done With respect to Our 
predecessors, the season f 6r the melancholy In- 
quiry to which lie had alluded Was Dot fir dis- 
tant, and foe Country might dedtttelflto slavery 
without being aware of it. (Hear, Hear*} He un- 
derstood lUjut a noble person (Lord 
see page 1059), had said, that if fa Were charged 
with having used his best Cftd&vOttttoWp 
the progress of blasphemy fad sedition, fa 
pleaded guilty to the chatge, fad that, white 
he lived, Tie should be proud to fate tech 4 
charge brought against km. (Hear, hear.) Tfat 
noble lord ought to recollect, that this Was & 
ways foe argument of bigots and tyrants. Phifip 
ILof Spain nad been before hiih Wifopfetfaofa 
of religion to Cover measures of oppression, fad 
had shed without remorse the blood Of tkOO* 
sahda, that he might suppress impiety ml Ufa 
tesy. OfaM fa think, *r did 
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any one really believe, that religion was neg r 
footed at a time when, as was known by his 
hon. friend near Him, (Mr. Wilbeiforce), there 
were more persons deeply imbued with religious 
principles than at any other period ; or could 
they suppose that irreligion and blasphemy, if 
they existed, could be suppressed by the means 
proposed : or rather, would they not see that 
Ministers intended by such a pretence to gain 
over a party who could not otherwise be in- 
duced to sanction their measures, and that they 
were injuring the cause of genuine morals ana 
religion by offering them such hypocritical pro- 
tection ? ( Loud cries of hear.)— The hon. and 
learned gentleman concluded by moving the 
address for the case winch had been submitted 
to the Attorney and Solicitor-General. With- 
out that case the opinion was worth nothing, as 
it could not be known whether it was fairly 
asked; or whether they had time to consult 
and to consider the constitutional bearing of the 
question. {Hear, hear .) 

The Attorney-General rose to oppose the mo- 
tion. It was not customary, he said, to commu- 
jiicate the case submitted to law-officers, on 
Which an opinion was required ; nor was it ne- 
cessary, if that opinion stated the grounds on 
which it proceeded, and was intelligible without 
it., In the present instance the giounds were 
fully stated, and the knowledge of the case could 
not in the least decide whether the opinion that 
had been given upon it was right or wrong. Un- 
less some extraordinarvparliamentaryproceeding 
were to be founded on this opinion, he would not 
break through that confidence to which he was 
equally bound when he gave his opinion to the 
Executive Government as when he gave it to a 
private individual. He did not think that, ex- 
cept in extraordinary circumstances, the power 
of the House would induce him to violate his 
official confidence, or to surrender a case, ex- 
cept with the permission of the party who ap- 
plied fat bis advice. The law-officer s of the 
Crown had not transgressed the limits of their 
duty. Their opinion was asked, and they 
conscientiously gave it. As to what the hon. ana 
learned, mover seemed to say respecting that 
opinion, namely, that the law officers of the 
present day haa betrayed a disposition to imi- 
tate the conduct of the judges in the reign of 
Charles II. by giving extrajudicial opinions, he 
would assert that those law officers hgd done no 
. such thing, nor did they feel any such Ssposition. 
They gave their opinion to those who asked for 
.it, and that opinion was, he was prepared to 
*hew; perfectly consonant to the law and the 
Constitution. Although the law officers had been 
called elsewhere the paid servants of the Crown, 
he would say that, no payment could withdraw 
them from the conscientious discharge of their 
duty, By giving^ bn all occasion!, that advice 
which was yvait&ftteafiy law. But it was known, 
that whether in public or private cases, that 
lawyer who would give' a convenient opinion 
merely to suit die. dearie n gratify the wish of 
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his client, without any view to the law of the 
case, would manifest an indifference to the 
interests of his client, as well as to the preserva- 
tion of jhis character, and the practice of his 
profession. The conduct of law officers was, 
however, it appeared, in the opinion of the 
learned gentleman; entitled to little, confidence 
or consideration, because, truly, their judgment 
was subject to bias. But there were, he thought, 
names to be found among those who had beenlaw f 
officers, which must claim the respect and consi- 
deration of the hon. and learned gent. There 
were Coke and Bacon, for instance, who, not- 
withstanding their aberrations, had manifested 
such manly independence as well as legal learn- 
ing, as could not be too highly estimated. Yet, 
according to the hon. and learned gentleman, the 
judgment of Crown lawyers was so liable to be 
warped by their situation, that that judgment 
was quite suspicious. But did the hon. and 
learned gentleman deem such a suspicion a; pli- 
cable, when he himself was one of the law 
officers of the Crown ? He was convinced of 
the conti ary, and that the hoi*. and learned 
gentleman, at the time he held that office, was 
in no degree jealous of his own honour, or sus- 
picious of his liability to deviate from rectitude 
through the operation of any undue influence. 
Why then should the hon. and learned gentle- 
man entertain such jealousy or suspicion with 
regard to others ? He did not pretend to enter 
into competition with the hon. and learned gen- 
tleman as to the extent of legal learning, or 
depth of political sagacity, or power of forensic 
reasoning ; but he would not yield to him, or to 
any other human being, upon one point, namely, 
the conscientious discharge of professional duty. 
{Hear, hear , hear.) From this discharge he felt 
confident that he was not to be withdrawn by 
any sinister influence, or deterred by any public 
clamour. No clamour or calumny, indeed, 
should ever restrain him from the declaration of 
his opinion : he would never be deterred from 
stating his deliberate judgment upon the best 
consideration of the subject.— The learned gen- 
tleman then addressed himself to the argument. 

It had never been contended, or tried in a 
court of law, that a warrant of commitment for 
libel by a magistrate was illegal. He would 
look into precedents and text writers. Lord 
Hale had said, that a magistrate could commit 
for every offence, before indictment, cognizable 
at the sessions. Lord Hale laid down his posi- 
tion in the broadest manner possible, and left no 
doubt that it was his opinion, that parties may 
try indictments for libel, because libel has a ten- 
dency to disturb the peace, or, in other words, 
was quasi a breach of the peace. ' The sessions 
of the peace had always assumed the power to 
try for libel : but if there was any dount on this 
subject, it rested with those who raised the 
doubt to settle it also. Why did they not bring 
the question fairly to issue? Why did they 
not go at once for a decision into the courts 
of law ? It was open to them to bring ah action 
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against the magistrate. offending: and if they 
snook! be displeased with the judgment of the 
lower court, they would have their appeal to 
the principal tribunal. They might xZrry the 
matter before the House of Lords. Till this 
was done, pll some legal shape was given to the 
objections of the opposite party, he should 
maintain that the question was completely 
settled. He had never yet seen in any text 
book, or in any report of the decision of 
judges, any doubt thrown on the opinion of 
Lord Hale. Indeed, so far from seeing it 
shaken, he had seen it confirmed over and over 
again by the solemn arguments of subsequent 
judges. One learned judge had shewn, that 
tlie power of the Secretary of State and of a 
justice of the peace tested on the same footing ; 
and as it seemed to be admitted that the Secre- 
tary of State had the power of apprehending j 
anci committing for libel, it followed that the 
justice of the peace had it too. He supposed 
that there could be no doubt that the Secretary 
of State had such power : it certainly had been 
decided over and over again. Two cases on 
this subject were particularly strong — those of 
the Queen v. Derby, and the JCingv. Earbury, the 
first in the reign of Queen Anne, and the second in 
the reign of George I. proved, without the pos- ! 
sibility of doubt, that the Secretary of State had I 
the power of committing for scandalous and sedi- 1 
tious libels. (See p. 1019.) In the fii st of these 
cases he knew that Barnardislon had given some- 
what a different complexion to the matter ; for 
he had said that the justice of the peace had 
committed the libellei : but this, if true, only 
proved the case more strongly : for if there was 
a power to commit, there was a power also to 
appi ehend ; and that the justice had the power 
to commit was evident from this — that the Se- 
crctaiy never committed without the aid and 
assistance of a justice of the peace. Were all 
these proceed mgs wrong ? Was the case of the 
Oueen v. Derby wrong ? Was the case of the 
King v. Earbury wrong? Was the case of the 
King v. Wi'kes wiong? On this last occasion 
every objection that could be raised was raised, 
and the judges were (he hoped he was not using 
an offensive expression) the astutest, perhaps, 
that ever existed, in all matters relating to the 
liberty of the subject. Yet though there was an 
opportunity for raising the objection whether 
the Secretary of State had the power of commit- 
ting or not, yet Lord Camden, when discussing 
the legality of the warrant* had never intimated 
that such a power was not lodged with the Se- 
cretary- of State. [Here Sir S. Romilly intimated 
across the table, that there was no dispute about 
this point ; not a word had been said about it.] 
He was not at all disposed to occupy the time 
of the House unnecessarily, and all that he meant 
to urge was, that Lord Camden, so far from 
saying that a justice of the' peace could not 
commit, had put die Secretary of State on the 
same footing as justices of the peace. Lord Cam- 
den had stated it to be the judgment of the 
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Court, that the .magistrates should; on pe- 
rusal, form an opinion whether an alleged libel 
was a libel or not. It was not necessary, in 
order to authorize the interference of justices, 
that there should be an actual breach of the 
peace ; except, indeed, in the case of at m&nfe 
of Parliament : in all other cases it was suffi- 
cient that there was a tendency to it. The 
question then was, whether* supposing the 
power to exist, it had in fact ever been ex- 
ercised. And here many cases might be quoted 
where judges, at least, had exercised the power. 
When he used the term judges, he applied it 
exclusively to the King’s Bench (hear, hear): 
and though when he wrote his opinion he had 
omitted to qualify it so, yet he had intended it ; 
nor did he think it was possible to mistake his 
meaning. (Hear.)—! The learned gentleman then 
proceeded to cite several cases for* the purpose 
of proving that the judges, for more than 
a century past, had been in the habit of holding 
persons to bail for seditious libels : and he ar- 
gued, that in these cases the judges had acted as 
justices of the peace, and not as judges of the 
Court. Now, according to the doctrine of his 
learned friend, all those persons who had been 
so held to bail ought to have been discharged, 
and yet where was the law of the subject to be 
found, except in the long, uniform, and unfcon- 
tradicted opinions and practice of the Court ? 
And it seemed to him a necessary inference, 
from the argument of Lord Camden, that as Se- 
cretaries of State could only commit in two cases, 
yet justices of the peace could commit in all 
where there was any cognizance of the peace; 
otherwise his analogy between justices of the 

J reace and Secretaries of State fell to the ground. 
Hear, hearyfrom Sir S . Romilly .) At lea9t, it must 
be allowed, that the words used by Lord Camden 
implied, that a magistrate had power to take cog- 
nizance of libel: for he said expressly, J* the ma- 
gistrate forms his judgment upon the writing, 
whether it be an infamous and seditions libel or 
not at his peril.” It had been asserted that 
Lord Eldon, when Attorney-General, had 
maintained a different opinion ; but he knew 
that his lordship had always allowed that 
power for which he was now contending. 
In 1808 , in particular, when the question was 
agitated in the other House, the Lota Chancellor 
had taken particular pains to give his support to 
this doctSne. In contending for this power to 
justices in cases of libel, he of course meant that 
the justice must himself see and read the libel, 
and not decide it to be a libel oh the mere oath 
of any man. (Hear, hear, from Sir S. Romilly.) 
Why, surely, his learned mend could never have 
understood him to mean that the mere oath of 
an informer would be sufficient for the magis- 
trate to found any proceeding upon, eitnfer of 
apprehension or committal. No; the magistrate 
must exercise Kis discretion on the perusal 'of 
the writing chaiged to be seditious*, and. must 
act on his own responsibility, and at his peril. 
It had been alleged against the Circular, that the 
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SM^tary of State thereby interfered with the due 
awt regubr administration of justice. (AW, 

Amt.) He had yet to learn that such an inter- 
tarenCe could in any way prejudice the process 
or aids of justice ; there was no denunciation of 
pawns by name, but merely a general recom- 
mandation to be<vigilant with respect to the pro- 
cess of an existing' evil. Was not something as to the legality of general warrants was agita- 
stmflar perpetually done in the proclamations of ted, and the doctrine then laid down by the 


authorities, that any individual had been com- 
mitted or held to bail, who had not been pre- 
viously indicted. But even if it could be shewn 
that custom was on the side of the practice now 
asserted, he should still maintain, on this parti- 
cular point, that it was illegal. No similar case 
had occurred .since die time when the question 


the Crown ? And could there be any doubt as 
to the utility of the measure ? The grossest and 
most atrocious libels ra%ht have been with im- 
punity hawked in every village, and placarded 
in -every street, unless there had been some 
means of torching the offenders, before the slow 
process of indictment, or even of information. 
Before the arrival of the next sessions the of- 
fenders would have fled, never to have been 
found again. Who was to track the steps of an 
itinerant vender of sedition, who had no regular 
abode, and was never in the same place two 
days together ? Such was the case which justi- 
fied the tiansmission of the Circular; and yet, 
Strange to say, gentlemen maintained that this 
salutary law, thus opportunely called to the at- 
Sentipo of the magistrate, ought to be repealed. 


Court of King's Bench was deserving of atten- 
tion. The jury found a special verdict, and, 
after solemn argument, the Chief Justice de- 
clared, that though the practice might have pre- 
vailed from the time of the Revolution, it never 
could grow up into a law, whilst it was shewn 
to be abusive or injurious. Such a practice, he 
added, ought to be evidently beneficial, to be 
sanctioned by long continued usage, and to be 
consistent with the established ana positive laws 
of the realm. Mr. Justice Yates and Mr. Jus- 
tice Aston concurred in this opinion, and re- 
marked, that no degree of antiquity could alter 
the nature of a bad law. The Circular of Lord 
Sidmouth authorized and required magistrates 
to arrest persons, and hold them to bail, before 
they were indicted. This was a practice that 


tie was decidediyof opinion^ that such a motion went to destroy all public liberty, ‘and to sub- 
4s the present ought to be negatived, unless vert the regular administration of justice: it was 


son^ strong instance of misconduct in Adminis- 
tration coma be dearly proved. He concluded 
by observing, that no man in the House could 
be more sensible than himself of his own incom- 
petence to fill so important an office in the State 
as that which he now held. 

Sir W. Burroughs observed, that the grounds 
on which he supported the motion, were the 
doctrines promulgated by our earliest and most 
constitutional writers. The authorities of Lam- 
bard and Dalton were explicit against the power 
of imprisoning for libel before indictment. With 
respect to the authority of Lord Hale, so much 
rdkd upon by his bon. and learned friend, (the 
Attorney-General) he begged leave to remind 
him, that the book in which the passage he had 
quoted, was to be found, was not written upon 
misdemeanours, but solely upon treasons, felo- 
nies, and capital offences. Such was the decla- 
ration of Lord Hale himself, and it was too 
much, therefore, to disregard the very title of 
the chapter, the subject-matter of that chapter, 
and the context, in order to twist it into an ar- 
gument favourable to the opinions of his hon. 
and learned friend. It was most clear, that the 
word crime, which the Attorney-General con- 
sidered at so conclusive, was used by Lord 
Hale, «n the passage cited, as relating to felony 
and felony alone. The authority of Hawkins, 
loo, so far ask went, w*& against tb#power now 
assumed by the justice* What werethe autho- 
rities quoted by the Atmsuey-Geneffl, against 
time produced by hi* honourable and learned 
ftisodr They vet authorities taken out of 
Ike Crown Office; and not the decisions of 
jtfjges, or what were to he found in any text 
— i — Yet it did nos appear, even from those 


a most injurious practice, and malm ustu aholen - 
dus csU 

Mr. H. Addington said, he felt it his duty to 
take the earliest opportunity of rising on this oc- 
casion, because he was pernaps the only person 
in the House competent to explain the special 
reasons which had induced his noble relative to 
ssue the circular notice which was now brought 
into question. In the first place, it was natural 
for him to rely on the experience, the learning, 
and the character of the Crown lawyers ; and 
he had acted upon their advice, and the infor- 
mation which he had received in his public ca- 
pacity. Few would deny that the most fiagi- 
tidlis designs had been entertained by consider- 
able numbers against the Government and the 
existing su it of society. The evil was daily 
augmented by the diffusion of seditious and 
blasphemous publications, circulated with the 
most unceasing activity. Frequent communica- 
tions were received from the magistracy, stating 
the extent of the mischief, and soliciting instruc- 
tions. What course, then, remained for his noble 
relation to pursue ? Was he to refuse any answer 
to these solicitations, or to adopt the best mode of 
meeting the evil ? Under the circumstances, he 
acted upon the soundest views of public duty, 
and issued the circular letter. 

Mr. Courtenay thought it of the most serious 
importance that the House should mark its opi- 
nion of these proceedings. The Attorney- 
General, he observed, had not cited any case in 
which the question was brought before the 
Court ; but the law could only be settled by the 
decision of judges, in cares brought under their 
consideration. Lord Mansfield, who was by no 
means disposed to weaken the power and influ- 
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me of tie Crown, hadsri&tfo mitimtimtidl 
is offered, the Court w look* at £* wotm. 
(Bear, hear, hear*) He (Mr. €.) didnofc charge 
the noble Secretary of Stake with say dispose 
turn to violate the lew ; bet when the difficulty 
occurred, he (net it ia. a way in which it should 
not have been met. He should have said to the 
magistrates, you have a duty to perform, but it 
does not belong to me to explain to you what 
that duty is j you am judges to a certain extent, 
and are bound to exercise a judicial discretion. 
No man could doubt that his hon. friend (the 
Attorney-General') would give his opinion in the 
most upright ana conscientious manner; but 
it ought to have been stated to him by the noble 
lord, that his opinion was to be acted upon. If 
he had been told that his opinion was to serve 
as a guide to the magistracy, it was most likely 
that lie would have given a different opinion. 
(Hear, hear.) For these reasons, the hon. mem- 
ber should certainly support the motion. 

Sir C. Monck observed, that though the Secre- 
tary of State had a right to take the opinion of 
the law officers of the Crown on technical points 
for his own government, it by no means follow- 
ed that he was to use that opinion to influence 
the judgment and conduct of' justices of the 
peace. What greater right had the Secretary 
of State to dictate to the justices of the peace, 
than he had to dictate to die judges of the 
Kina’s Bench, of the Common Pleas, or of the 
Exchequer? (Hear, hear.) The jurisdiction of 
justices of the peace might not be considered so 
important as that of the judges of the superior 
courts, but it was unquestionably very impor- 
tant, and, therefore, why should the Crown 
direct the exercise of . their authority any more 
than any judicial authority whatever ? The jus- 
tices of the peace were as responsible for the 
discharge of their duties ns any other judges of 
the country. He did not mean to impugn the 
opinion of the law officers of the Crown, but 
his Majesty’s Ministers ought to have shewn 
that the circular letter was a mere mistake of 
the Secretary of State : for it was not possible 
that the law officers could have advised him to 
write to the Lord Lieutenant of' the county, in* | 
stead of the Custos Rottdorum . (Hear, hear, 
hear.) Io many counties the Lord lieutenant 
and the Custos Rotulorum were different persons* 
The Secretary of State had said that this was only 
a point of form $ but it appeared thatthe Secre- 
tary did not know his business i and he had 
better have taken the opinion of the law-officers 
as to those two offiqes, than as to the point of 
Jaw* ( Hear, hear.) 

Sir F. Burden said, that after the question 
had been so ably supported, both in detail and 
in general constitutional doctrine, it esquired 
some apology from him for offering himself to 
the notice of the House. He had w a it ed tiil. 
the last moment, smearing some farther , amt- 
meow ftom die legal authorities, since the At* 
torney and SoUcitor-Gtneml generally van io 
pairs* but it seemed that the Solicitor-General 
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had left his coUeague tobW' «h# wW* k*m 
of the business. semi mff.mfh 

sritorional branch of titiewbm * ' 
should endeavour to support wap ffrifewrifob 
no practice of the Oau** sous 3 ge*ia 
could contravene the estabifehedlaw, p fidjfin 
land. The law at the land wa* 'tnftifpt 
hu liher hmo eafiatu* vel U n p si f&ep m 'W 
less upon conviction by a my of .his ; figgi 
That this was the old common lawftdtolfiftto* 
try was allowed oo aU h?nda; but ft migwM® 
be considered with the greatest strictoga jfojft 
respect to libefe, a species of offence wmM* 
to foe common Jaw, and which had bemMmfc* 
ed from the civil law, and mom mcmVfmff 
rowed from the practice of the iofentouspis# 
of Starwchamber. It was very 
that, up to a late rime, it never was dfoeorgnsd 
that any man might be imprisoned j 
posed kbel by ex^ofieio information#. Jf ; I 
been the law of the fond before, why? 
brought into the House to. enable btfgtoto 
hold to bail- upon such iafewrario**? Ifadfe 
case of libel, how was the party Ip ftfMm*** 
upon a person going to any mag&tmt^ and 
swearing that a man had published v8W.hr 
only observe, swearing to a point of } ~" x 
a man had committed that which c c ,J 
found by a jury. (Hear, hear.) In i 

rices of the peace commit on oath ;. 

tliere has been a corpus delicti ;a» offepwbl* 
been committed: ana then they am^hakMhc 
man in security for his trial; and the jury tent 
to decide whether or not he has cofOtoitted^he 
particular feet. But in cases of libel, timrowm 
no corpus delicti, and it was impossible tortoll 
what words an Attorney-General 
should decide to be a libel. In hfeegfefow, 
there was no subject on which the House mm 
more bound to protect the people eg wn* befog 
improperly punished than on changes of lim £ 
When first this hiU was passed, it was srid 
that the power would be very seldom mttfcfoftd, 
but it had now become a matter of course, Ohft 
judges, even upon the mere forimarion tfo&tfee 
Attorney- General intended to fife Wex-qjkh 
information, held the supposed hbdfep^ todwik 
They had now an instance of a person hhrifog 
been committed under this authority* and after- 
wards tried and acquitted. The hasty wgftdM, 
or, in other words, .the imprudent .anal of: the 
judge on that occasion, deserved the most grave 
ana serious consideration- To-mocrow he 
should have a petition to present to the him mb 
which would bring before them the judge* SHtoP- 
duct se well as the singidarlurdship ofthr Htqfe 
viduri, who was now placed in a ajmnmm 
which the Gboraament ccsdd not ptofebfhfofc 
The office of Attorney-General 
looked at by the subject with 
and snspicioa ; and he thought that dm mmk 
rions of tire hon. and learned godaWw 
respect to his opinion might hhvo .bm^plWlW 
The mmceof tbeSohcit 
House great reason so believe that he <M not 
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concur in the opinion of his colleague* The 
learned gentleman was there ex-officio to give 
them the benefit of hie* legal knowledge ; but 
as he had not ventured to speak, it must 
be presumed, that he could not bring him- 
self up to maintain doctrines which his 
better judgment disapproved* Was it fit 
that the Executive Government should instruct 
persons who ought most jealously to be kept 
separate from the Government? It was a 
very extraordinary proposal, that the House 
should be called upon to sanctiorr.an opinion 
without having before them the grounds of 
that opinioh. Much had been said about a 
breach of confidence, but had the House no 
power on this occasion? It had, indeed, often 
carried its privileges to- a great length against 
the rights and liberties of the people^ but it had 
seldom exercised them against the Crown, and, 
least of all, against the law officers of the Crown. 
He had been too long a member of that House 
to entertain any hope that they would exercise 
their powers to compel Mr. Attorney to lay the 
groumto of his opinion before them ; but he 
humbly thought that they ought to see those 
grounds; ana though he would not persuade 
the House to take sudh steps as would oblige 
him to produce them, still he had no douot 
that they possessed the power. But if it would be ! 
a breacn of confidence in Mr. Attorney to dis- 
close die grounds of his opinion, bow much 
greater was the breach of confidence which the 
Secretary of State had committed, by stripping 
the opinion of those grounds ? He really thought 
that these gentlemen in office did not act fairly 
towards each other. (Hear, hear J Upon the 
whole, it was his opinion, that nothing would 
teod more effectually to lower the character of 
that House in the minds of the people, than 
the rejection of the motion which had been so 
ably brought before it. ( Hear , hear.) 

The Solicitor-General said, he could assure the 
hon. baronet that his mind was wholly unbiassed 
and unfettered upon the subject, and he had no 
doubt whatever of the soundness of the opinion 
which the law officers had given. If that opi- 
nion were correct, he must confess that he 
had heard no argument to convince him that 
the interference of the Secretary of State had 
been unprecedented or unconstitutional. Had we 
never found that proclamations had been issued 
(Hear* hear , hear, from the Opposition ,) to call the 
attention of magistrates to the state of the 
country? And was an)y thing more common 
than for judges at the various-assizes, to point 
out to juries what die law was ? This circular 
letter did nodnog more; it merely reminded 
the magistracy oTwhat was the law of the land. 
Was it to be tolerated that publications of a 
nature ?ending h* s»surrection were not to be 
noticed by magistrates ? Were we to wait till 
the sessions came rotmd r or till the Attorney- 
General could file an e*>*Jklo information ? The 
opinion stated, that the Secretary of State, the 
judges, and justices of the peace, nave power to 


commit ; with respect to the two former, the right 
was admitted by his learned friend who opened 
this question. Now it would be an anomaly 
in the law that the Secretary of .State, who 
had no power to examine on oath, should 
possess this power, and that justices of the 
peace should not have it. - He could not help 
stating the singularity of the argument on 
this occasion. In Mr. Wilkes’s time, the argu- 
ment was, that the Secretary of State was not a 
justice of the peace, and so he had not this 
power ; now, the argument was — Oh yes, the 
Secretary of State has the power, but the justice 
of peace has not. No lawyer could read the 
I decision of Lord Camden, in Mr. Wilkes’s case, 
without being of opinion that he thought justices 
of the peace possessed the power. The only 
I doubt that he had was, whether the Secretary of 
| State had the power. The view which he (the 
: Solicitor-General) took of the question, was 
| fully confirmed by the opinion of Hawkins, who 
held, that justices of the p ace were bound to 
, hear and determine all offences. That authority, 
j however, did not extend to forgeries and perju- 
ry, but to every offence that tended to a breach 
of the peace, as libels and the like. Lord 
Kenyon, in the case of the King and Dekin, in 
adverting to this opinion, remarked, that he was 
not satistied with the exception of forgery and 
perjury ; and, in the case ot the King and Som- 
mers, it was decided, that the magistrates in 
session had jurisdiction with regard to such 
offences, not because they were breaches of the 
peace, but because they had a tendency to its 
breach. Hence he inferred, that in the case of 
libel also, magistrates had a similar power* 
though not expressly given to them cither by 
I statute, or the terms of the commission. Libel, 

1 it must be recollected, was an offence at com- 
mon law, long before the institution of the Star- 
chamber ; the reference which had been made 
to that court, therefore, in the course of this 
discussion, had nothing to do with the point in 
question, and seemed to have been introduced 
rather for the purpose of excitiog prejudice, 
than adding to the force of the argument on the 
other side. He must, however, repeat, that neither 
the statutes oor the commission, gave magistrates 
the power of committing for libel : but they 
had the power of trying; and it would be a 
manifest absurdity to suppose, that they should 
have that jurisdiction, and yet not be able to 
put offenders in a state to be brought to trial. — 

It was said, that this- doctrine invested magis- 
trates with too great a power; but in fact, it 
gave them no greater authority than they pos- 
sessed in every other crime, whether murder, 
robbery, peijury, or any felony* In all charges, 
the magistrate must exercise ms own judgment 
in determining whether the act complained of 
came under any certain description of offeree. 
But it was said, this power ought not to be 
given in libel : those who insisted most on this 
exemption, were afraid that the liberty of the 
pres* would suffer by such a jurisdiction* < * 
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yaluedthe liberty of the press as highly as any 
6oe, but there must be modes of bringing the 
offences of the press, as well as other offences, 
tinder the cognizance of the law. Wh&t magi- 
Cal quality did libel possess, that the practice 
with respect to it, should differ from that fol- 
lowed in regard to other crimes ? In any actual 
breach of the peace, the magistrates had power 
to commit as well as in cases of felony. This 
power, indeed, was not expressly given them 
in terms, but it emanated from their authority. 
He challenged any man in the House to say, 
what statute specified libel as an offence, for 
it was well known to belong to common law, 
and as such, to be punished. If, then, the ma- 
gistrates can commit for felony, why not for 
libel ? because, by having such power, they did 
no more than tney did in a thousand other 
cases. A magistrate, in committing for a crime, 
exercised his discretion, well knowing that a 
jury had to decide on the case, and why should 
he not do the same in the instance of libel ? — 
Since the cognizance of magistrates over a libel 
in session, a jurisdiction wnich was not now 
questioned, had been established, he would con- 
tend that they possessed that jurisdiction also 
out of session ; this opinion was supported by 
the authority of Lord Hale. An argument had 
been held in another place {call of order) : he 
supposed he wa3 in order in alluding to that ar- 
gument, as it had been published. The argu- 
ment of the noble earl, which he brought for- 
ward towards the end of his speech, and re- 
garded as triumphant, was in substance this — 
that no cases in which magistrates had com- 
mitted for offences, which were not a breach of 
the peace, had been brought under the cogni- 
zance of courts of law. In alluding to the case of 
the King against Rispal, (see p. 1022.) in which 
conspiracy was held to be cognizable at sessions, 
like cheats and libels, the noble earl argued — 
Here Mr. Bennel rose, and called the non. and 
learned gentleman to order. 

The Speaker said, it was not parliamentary 
to allude to what passed in the other Hbuse ci 
Parliament; it was, however, the practice to 
allow any printed publication to oe referred 
to : the circumstance of that publication Hav- 
ing been delivered ra another plate might 
lead to a deviation from Order, in comment- 
inguponit* ■*;* 

Mr. Wynn thought there was considerable 
inconvenience in referring to a speech Spokfeh in 
the other House of Parliament, even though it 
was printed. There was nb knowing ’whither 
such a practice might lead. • 

Sir F. Burden said, if' the publication was al- 
luded to m a written argument, not as a speech 
spoken, he apprehended no objection'couki be 
offered to it. (Hear, heart) 

The Solicitot^General said, that the same m* 
gument had been used in substance that night. 1 
Leaving it aside, however, he would Just men- 
tion a case which he believed was decisive as to 
the point in question: it was the case of HoUiday 


Lord Sidmouth's Cireuhf* tl&b 

v. Oxenbridge, in Croke's Reports*. An action 
was brought for false imgpsonment. The de- 
fence was, that the party had been taken playing 
with false dice, and carried before a magistrate 
who would have committed him, but ralAwaS 
given. Stripping this case of all special plod* 1 
mgs, it was a complete answer to all that had 
been said on the other side. The offence com- 
mitted was no breach of the peace, but a cheat 
at common law. If, therefore, this jurisdiction 
was exercised in a case of common cheat, why 
should it not in an offence of a much higher 
nature ? for such he was entitled to describe 
libel to be, on the authority of LorcPCathden.**— 
The answer afforded by this case was the more 
complete, as it had been brought* before' the 
Court of King's Bench, to be argued on demur- 
rer, and the defence had been allowed. When 
the bill was introduced into Parliament for re- 
gulating the law of libel, it was never argued: 
that that offence should have any particular 
privilege. All that was contended for was, that 
it should be put on the same footing as other 
offences, and that the jury should therefore be 
made judges of the law, a$ well as the Fact; It 
had been said, that usage did not make law : 
but woulAmy one suppose, that when persons 
were brought up to the Court of King’s Bench, 
to give bail for offences, that the Court took no 
notice of the grounds on which .the hail was 
demanded l In such cases, the Court could not 
overlook the grounds of the commitment, as 
was done in the case of general warrants. Ha v* 
imj thus established'— first, that libel was an 
offence cognizable bymagistrates, and secondly*, - 
that being cognizable by them, they had a right 
to commit for it, in default of bail— he con- 
ceived that he had made out his case. As to 
the right of the Secretary of State to call die 
attention of the magistracy to certain offences, 
it was only what had frequently been done by 
Proclamation, and by judges at the opening of 
an assize. He was astonished to hear his non* 
and learned friend introduce so long a history 
of attorneys and sohcitors-general, as if to .assi- 
milate the proceedings of his hon. and learned 
friend near him, and himself, with the proceed- 
ings which he condemned. * There 'might be to 
imputation against the heads of hie nomand 
learned friend near him, and hhnself 9 but tbeFe * 
canid be. none against their hearts; * They bad 
discharged their duty to the best of their ability 5 
and in so doing, he denied that they had intro** 
docedmny new law. He had now given his 
opinion on the question before the House, and 
stated, though feebly he was aware, the reasons 
oh which that opinion was founded. ( The ho*. * 
and teamed gentleman sat -down amidst tend 
sheeting*) 

Mr. Ci Wynn complimented the last speaker 
on bis able construction of the law, and ex-< 
pressed his conviction, that that was thc ondy 
construction which could be put uponit. He was 
the more satisfied of this;, by the consideration of 
♦ Michaelmas Term, 17 th Charles K‘ 
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jpidthe judg- 
Eviery offence, 
r, was subject to 
byatitwje 
write to another 
him six bales of 
v __‘thrs was innocent : 

h , . . 7 J Of dothtfceant ships of the lias, 

andthe cofton fogies, ^nd the letter yaa wnr. 
ten to give ih&rmauon to an enemy, the offence 
was treason^ and a magistrate might commit the 
writer. With respect to the other part of the 
case, he considered that die Secretary of State 
, possessed fhe right of directing magistrates, as 
the head and superintendent offche police, of the 
Country $ but then, he ought to give the direc- 
tions on 1 us own responsibility, and not on that 
of' the Attorney and Solicitor-General. He never 
knew an instance in which the law-officers of 
the Crown had been so called upon to expound 
the law, except that of the Volunteer bill, and 
that had not been so successful as to render it 
desirable as a precedent. Lord Sid mouth’s Cir- 
cular had, besides, been addressed to the lords 
lieutenant* Of counties, which was a further im- 
propriety. The lord lieutenant being a military 
officer, ought not to hare been madgfoc medium 
' of such a communication. ^ 

Sir & RomiUy, in reply, expressed his sur- 
prise, that none of the members of administra- 
tion! with the exception of his learned friend, and 
the uoQ.aud learned gentleman whosnofce last but 
,one, had delivered their opinion on this question. 
Their allowing it to go thus silently to a deci- 
sion, shewed the little value they set on questions 
of' importance to the liberty of the subject.— - 
Nothing had been said in answer to the objec- 
tions which had been urged on constitutional 
mxfunds- His hon. friend seemed to think that 
Ee was only called on to justify himself against 
d particular charge, and the same view appeared 
tq base festa taken by the Solicitor-General. 
Xbe question, however, had not been brought 
. forward with a WW to censure any individual, 
but to skew the impropriety and danger of pub- 
fidting law on the authority of any Attorney or 
Soliator^Generri whatever. He lamented the 
absence of his hon. friend (Sir A- Piggott ) from 
jpere mdupwtition, yta had expressed a most 
T decided opinion upon this subject.. (1* (Sir 
8* ft.) denied having, imputed any miacoqdua 
to the Attorney or qabatar^Gefkuil, or of en- 
tertaining the kaat intention to cUffade offices, 
of which he had himerif JtaldL -Stiii, the 
Attorney and Sgfcow-Geo*wl ware oqty the 
‘ ~ edtocatte, and not %.wdggs of the 
j pteWt mdftett of those 
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of State had published" the opinion of t^c law* 
Oncers without their knowledge ; and thi$ con- 
duct appeared to be such a gross breach of con- 
totence/that had Si happened to h^n, be should 
have thought it his auty^to tender his resigna- 
tion. — Th£ hon. and iearnedmember then entered 
into the law ef the case, insisting that the answer, 
even upon tha^poiht,had been almost aadefectivfc 
as it had been upon the constitutional part of 
the question. It nad been said, that the magis- 
trate was only empowered to commit for a 
time : but was it not necessary that he should 
first form an opinion upon the paper, whether 
jt were or were not a libel ; and if he decided 
in the affirmative, did it not entail upon the un- 
happy culprit maqy of the worst consequences 
of conviction ; dragging him away from his fa- 
mily and his Business, and burying him in a 
dungeon? The authority of Lord Hale had 
been relied upon as completely decisive, tlint the 
magistrates had the power to commit in casts 
of libel ; but it was singular, that those who 
quoted him, should have omitted a most im- 
portant passage, in which the same learned 
judge expressed a doubt as to the opinion he 
had pn viously stated on certain text-books, to 
which he had referred, in conclusion, the hon. 
and leai ned member took occasion to censure 
that pait gf the circular of Lord Skhnouth, 
which directed prosecutions against the sellers 
of pamphlets, under the Hawkers’ and Pedlars’ 
Act, upon which, it appeared, only one magis- 
trate had ventured to proceed, and he had been 
compelled to make compensation to the party 
injured. He denied that the Circular of the 
Secretary of State had the least resemblance to a 
Proclamation, or to the customary address of a 
judge on opening an assUe. The Proclamation 
of 179;*, for instance, only enforced the existing 
tne consideration of the 


law. In the case under 
House, there had been a declaration of law per- 
fectly nvw. He should, therefore, take the 
sense ol the House on the first Resolution, 
which 1 u intended tp propose, and which he 
bad before described. (Hear , hear.) 

The motion for the Address was negatived, 
without a division. — The House then divided 
QD the first Resolution— 

Ayes, 4% Noes, 157, Majority, \m* 

The second Resolution wa* negatived with- 
out a division. 

Itusii Miscellaneous Services.] In a 
>mmitt e« of Supply, the faltowfejj sums were 
voted for Irish MfetettateQtfs Services.— l. A 
torn, not exceeding ttMXXft surUm being 
43 , 333 /. 6/. ay. Irish quntney nett, > for de- 
fraying Civil Conti ogenoea in Ireland, for the 

year# ending the 5th Jan. law,” ff. A tern, 

not exceeding ftfeS**/. 19 a tOA Sterling, being 
4i, 53d/. Ihsft, “for defraying the expep# of 
porting the Protestant School* of Ireland, 
ono war, ending rite atb jam 
A tern, not ex 
being 9,«73/. ] 
oftteitoman 


l lir. 
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exceeding n # 076/. ^ia* *f. sterling, betas 
18 ,ooqA Irish, M for defraying, the expanse Or 
the extemsOsublishixient of the Roy*l Hot* 
pual at Kilminham, for the year ending the 
84th Dec. lan.*’— — 5. A sum, not exceed- 
ms 4 , 000 /. sterling nett, “ for the Board of 
Inland Navigation in Ireland.” 

Chapels Building Bill.] Hie Chancellor 
0 / the Exchequer brought in his biJl to autho- 
rize the building of Chapelt, which was read 
a first time and ordered to be printed. 

THE MIN0R1TT 

ON SIR SAMUEL ROMIILY's MOTION, 


Abeicromby, Hon. J. 
Althnrpe, Vwt, 

A the il« y, Arthur 
Rating, Alex, 
liennot, Hon. H. Q. 
Barnet, Jamci 
Rurdett, Sir F. 

High tie, D. 
Courtenay, Wm. 
Cnlnaft, J. 

Cai fur, John 
1 an] field, Hon. H. 
Cavendish, Hon C. 
Cavendish, Lon) U. 
Duucannon, Vi>ct. 
Douglas, Hon. F. S. 
Fazakerley, N. 
Fcuiisson, Sir R C. 
FolH* stone, Vi set. 
Cordon, Robert 
Grenfell, Pasroe 
hes, W. L 
Hur>t, Rt. 

1 atourhe, Bolt. jnnr. 
Macdonald, Jauum 


Mackintosh, Sir J. 
Markham, A dm. 
Martin, John 
Martin, If. 

Monek, Sir C. 

Ne\ ilk*, Hon. R. 
Newport, Sir J. 

North, Dudley 
Ord, W. 

Osbornp, T<ord F. 

Port man, E. B. 
Parnell, Sir H. 
Ponsonhv, Rt. Hon. O. 
Ridley, Sir M. W. 
Sharp, K. 

Sebright, Sir J. 

Srfton, Earl of 
Smith, John 
Smith, Wm. 

S nyth, J. H. 

Walpole, Hon. G. 
Warre, J. 

W(M« rn, C C. 
Webster, Sir U. 


Teller*. — B urroughs Sir Wm, ; Romilly, Sir S. 


* &?*h 

the Session to attend tok> be^ 
oppose any further ciwfeeSasg fas 

Abolition, Ac. TtaMjTlmt 
were read a second June. The 
Offices (England and T 
The Exchequer Offices (Eogfandvj 
Bill.— The Offices (Ireia^ 

The Justices in Eyre Abolition s 

Civil Services Recompense BilL— The l%i#l 
of Trade Bill.— The Signet Clerk's BiU.^ 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Thursday, June 86. , 

Clergy Residence Bill.] TMs bill waa 

read a third time and passed. 

Repeal of the Septennial Act.] Mr. 
Brougham , adverting to his notice which stood 
for this night, to make a motion for the repeal 

* The Bill did not proceed further; and, as Mir. 
Curiccn’a bill (*ee pages 1483, I486— in the t*t$er 
page Mr. Lockhart's name is mentioned by mistake) 
was read only a first time, no legislative me&tyfee 
was adopted during the Session on the subject 'Of 
Tithes. Mr. Cumen’s Bill went to enact, 1st, That 
an issue shall be granted upon the prayer of either 
plaintiff or defendant in equity suits, to try by jury 
any prescrintion, custom, manner of tithing, compo- 
sition or exemption therein alleged ; provided be 
preyed before hearing, otherwise court to proceed as 
heretofore. — 2dly, That where in such suits the tip- 
fence arises on a composition real, it shall be suffici- 
ent to st’ite it generally, and to prove it by urage, an 
in cases of moduses, without being obliged to produce 
the instrument of such composition, or to shew that 
such instrument had been actually executed.— 9tHy, 
That w here discharges or exemptions from tithes are 
claimed under dissolved monasteries and religious 
houses, they may be proved by usage,— 4thly, Ttfyt 
grants and conveyances of tithes, and discharges 
from tithes, shall be presumed -ageinst lay impropri- 
ators, from length of enjoyment. — 5thly, That con- 
veyances, exchanges, compositions, fee. made be- 
tween the nth Khz. and the year 1766, shall be valid, 
unless proved to have been fraudulently obtained,— 
(it hly, When conveyances, exchanges, compositions. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Thursday , June 26. 

Naval and Military Officers' Oaths.] ! &c. are set aside, pecuniary compeosatSbos to W| 

‘ Lord Melville gave notice for to-morrow of his and lands to lie restored to the right owner* upon petl- 
mtention to present a Bill respecting the Admi- , tion, if dis« overed within 80 years, and in the mgra 
lustration of Oaths to Naval ana Military Officers , time to he vested m the overseers of the poor for, the 
in certain cases. benefit of the poor, and if not discovered witban£(> 

Cxjjbcy Residency Bat.] This Bill was w tQ » **»'*>*9 to th « P°° r » <?-»*»«* 

brought up from the Common, hy Sir J. NichoU , 
and other Members. It was rci a first 

WI J?” 9 ... , , . , - 1 and if necessary, coumtmioe* to be issued to asoer- 

The Lord Chancellor observed, that as it hid tain the same, ors*t out au equivalent. — $thly. Where 
come^i* so rate in the Session, he trusted diOR j conveyances, exchanges, compositions. At are set 


Spiritual Lords who were in town would make 
a point of attending its discussion. 

Tithes Leaning Bill.] This Bill wa& read 
nfirntime. * 

The Lord Chancellor said, it did not ap- 
pear chat this measure had been brought fey 
ward in consequence of. any communication 
with the Right Reverend Beocb, and if he did 

• the subject 

'it L 5 — 


not receive some information 
from aomeof the Right Revei 


for the Lay Lords, at this period 


•aside, no rector, foe. to recover tithes or lands, hut 
from the time of giving up the compensation**** 
9tbiv, Moduses and compositions not to he avoided 
for Want of precisely asttrtphtieg lands covered 
thertby, but cotraMons ftirifosiie to ascertain the 
fWm? or sat foit land* to secure the ***** 

■hd remedy by dbtr*f» athRsab* given foe pccnnfep f 
, ffibfofoes dnd compositions. ^vlOthly, Where mwhfot*, 

: admijiffifods, or exemptions are infory^ j^ylpl, 
.the Omit may direct them in proper meat, fitnt 
praying issues, lobe liable to trebt* costa, if fUdgs 
•haU certify they were frivolous and vsr“‘ — 

SC 
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the Septennial Act, intimated his intention of 
postponing it until the next Session— not that 
he aid not feel the urgency and importance of 
the measure; but that, having delayed it from 
inevitable ci rcomatances until so late a period of 
the Session, he felt that it would not be fair 
towards a question of such magnitude, to bring 
' it forward when the attendance of Members 
was likely to be so scanty, and when those 
who remained were perhaps not perfectly dis- 
posed to turn their minds to it.— He gave a 
genera] notice therefore, that very early in the 
next Session— long, he hoped, before the Easter 
Holidays— he should make a motion on the sub- 
ject. ( Hear t hear*) 

Naval Prize Money.] Mr. Brougham 
presented a petition of Dennis Sullivan, late a 
teaman in his Majesty’s service, and now in 
Mount-street workhouse. It appeared that this 
man, after having spent liis whole life in the ser- 
vice, and being a complete cripple, was unable 
to obtain his pension from the Sick and Hurt 
Office, although he had the highest testimonials 
of Character from officers of the first respecta- 
bility, merely because, through ignorance or 
neglect, he had omitted to procure his smart 
ticket, within the exact period prescribed by 
the rules of the service, and it was now too late 
to require it. In addition to this, he had been 
treated with great harshness and insolence by 
the inferior officers at the Admiralty; and had 
no hope of redress but from Parliament, as the 
atrict rule of the service was with the Admiralty. 

Sir G* Warrender complained that the hon. 
gentleman had not communicated with him 
previously to presenting the petition, as it was 
admitted that the Admiralty were right in point 
of form. He could only say, that no branch of 
that department was attended to with so much 
care and anxiety as the pensions to wounded 
seamen ; their applications had been listened to 
at the most irregular tunes. 

Mr. Brougham replied, that he had cast no 
imputation on the non. gentleman. He com- 
plained of the conduct of the lower servants of 
the Admiralty, whom he had properly forborne 
to name. Lord Thurlow had said, he would 
ngrcrname a delinquent in office, because, if he 
dm, he mustbe condemned to hear the panegyric, 
not only of the individual named, but of every 
person m the whole department. He (Mr. B.) 
should now, however, name the individuals he 
hid alluded to. They were Mr. Dyer, and the 
under porters. 

Sir Jm Newport thought the case worthy of 
consideration; a distressed and deserving sea- 
man ought not to be the victim* of forms of office. 

Sir A W* Ridley said, he had inquired into 
the subject, ami' Could bear testimony to the 
truth of the sMr petition. It life then read, 
and ordered to Ae on the table. 

PiMANCEsdr theHnited Kingdom.] Mr. 
Ttemty rose and mid, he could not find any 
mode by which the difference between the 
fight hon. the ChanctBor of the Exchequer 
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and himself, with respect to the financial situa- 
tion of the country, could be made so intelligi- 
ble to the House, as by moving certain resolu- 
tions which he had prepared. By the Budget, 
he was apprized of the views W the right 
hon. gentleman, and it seemed to him but fair 
that the right hon. gentleman should be apprised 
of his, previous to a discussion on the subject. 
It was merely his wish to move these Resolu- 
tions, with a view of having them printed, and 
to adjourn the debate to a future occasion. The 
right hon. gentleman presented the following 
four resolutions : — 

I. 

That it appears to this House, by the 
Report of the Committee of Finance, 
that the sum to be expended by the 
commissioners, for the redemption of 
r the funded debt of Great Britain and £ 
Ireland, in the year 1817, may be es- 
timated at. 14,515,08# 

And that provision has been made for 
paying off navy and transport debt, 
within the same period, to the a- 
mount of 1,660,000 


Making the sum applicable to the 
reduction of debt in the year 1817 16,175,080 

That it appears to this House, that the 
amount of the unfunded debt of Gieat 
Britain, in Exchequer Bills outstand- 
ing and unprovided for, has been in- 
creased, since the 5tn of Jan. 1817, by 

the sum of. 7,698,95# 

That a further is^ue of Kx- ] 

chequer hills to the a- * £9,00(1,000 

mount of j 

Ami of TieaMiiy Dills m J n fl00 (m0 

Iieluid S 

has been voted for the sen ice of the year 

1817 12, 600,00# 


M »king an increase of debt in 1817 20,498,950 
An.i that, deducting the sum before 
stated, as applicable to the re- 

d ictkra of debt 16,175,080 

The debt of Great Britain and Ireland 
(exclusive of any deficiency which may 
arise in the income of and charge upon 
the Consolidated Fund) will be in- 
created, in the year 1817, by the sum — — 
of. 4,323,870 

II. 

That, supposing tho income of and charge upon 
the Consolidated Fund of Great Britain and Ireland 
to be the sJme in the year ending the 5th of Janu* 
ary, 1813, as In the year ended 5th of January, 
1817, they may be stated as follows : — 

Income— Great Britain (after deduct. 

ing 574,0001., arrears of 4 
property-tax) App. A. 1, 

4th Report Committee Fi- 
nance 98,709,551 

Do, Ireland; App. fi. 1, ditto. 4,394,631 


Income of year ending 
5th of January, 1818 43,104,182 
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Charge— G teat Britain; 

App. B. 1,4th 

Report Com* £39,693,45*9- 
ipittee of Fi- 
nance m 

fro. Ireland ; App. I 

F. 1,2, and 3, I 6,965,953 

ditto, ditto. . * | 

Charge of year ending 5th of 
Jan. 1618 46,623,382 

Deficiency of consolidated fund, 

5th Jan. 1818 3,521,200 

III. 

That it appears to this House, that com- 
paring the net produce of the Customs 
and Excise of Great Britain, in the 
first 22 weeks of 1 81 6, with the first 22 
weeks of 1817, there is a diminution 
of receipt, in the latter period, of. . . . 1 ,430,593 

IV. 

That the unfunded debt of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, unprovided for, may be stated as follows ; viz. 
Amount of Exchequer Bills in Great 


Britain, outstanding and unprovided 

for, 20th June, 1817 52,362,200 

Farther amount of Exchequer Bills 

voted for the service of 1 8 1 7 9,000,000 

Amount of Treasury Bills (Ireland) 

unprovided for, on the 5th Jan. 1817 5,304,5192 
Amount of Treasury Bills (Ireland) 

voted for the service of 1817 3,600,000 

Amount of unfunded debt (exclusive 
of any deficiency in the income of 
mid charge, upon the Consolidated 

fund) to be provided for, 5th Jan.-*- ■■ 

1«18 70,267,192 


The first resolution having been put. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, he per- 
fectly coincided with the right hon. gentleman’s 
mode of proceeding. Any comments upon his 
statement would come more properly at a fu- 
ture time. He then moved to adjourn the de- 
bate till Tuesday next, which was agreed to. 

Verdict of a Jury.] Sir F. Burden said, 
he rose to present a petition, which involved 
considerations of the highest importance, not 
only to the individual, but also to the general 
course of justice. It was the petition of Mr. 
Thomas Jonathan Wooler, author and printer of 
a publication called The Black Dwarf, at present 
in confinement in the King’s Bench Prison. The 
petition stated the number of hardships which 
Mr. Wooler had undeigone. In the first place, « 
he was taken up and committed to pmon on an 
ex officio information filed by the Attorney-Ge- 
neral, and thus underwent a considerable punish- 
ment before he was brought to trial. Hi? was 
committed under an act brought m by Sir Vicary I 
Gibbs, which he (Sir F. B»)nad been informed, I 
was originally intended for the purpose of 
preventing revenue-debtors from absconding. 
The petitioner stated, that two ex officio infor- 
mations had been filed against him. When he 
was brought to trial, it was impossible for hkp 
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to know on which of them he! was first tosher 
tried: of course -he could not'be SowoHpto-t 
pared with his defence, as^finder other ctccbra^ 
stances, he might have beefc. On that£nfofnifl»i‘ 
don which was last filed, contrary to iris expec*. 
tation, he was first brought to triaL * So muefe 
irregularity jhad taken place on the part of the 
judge, in receiving the verdict, that he had put 
the individual tried in a very extraordinary prods* 
cament. In the first place, which was certainty 
rathec a hasty mode of proceeding, the Judge 
received the verdict before the whole of the 
Jury were in Court. He (Sir F. B.) happened 
to be in Court at the time, and be could see 
only the Foreman of the Jury. The Foreman? 
in answer to a question from Judge Abbot, 
whether the verdict was guilty or not? eat d# 
“ The verdict was guilty ; but some of us wish* 
ed to say so and so." The verdict, however, 
was recorded. A very short time had elapsed 
before it was whispered in Court, that the Jonf ’ 
were not agreed on the verdict \ and it was im- 
possible such a verdict could be received, as foe 
Jury were not in view of the Judge at the time, 
and they were not asked by foe officer whether 
they were all agreed. The verdict was hastily 
taken without any question ; and if it were possi- 
ble for any one to suspect a Judge of estrapping 
a verdict for political purposes, he would suppose 
him acting in a similar way. It was entrapping 
by precipitancy ; because, though foe Foreman 
said guilty, yet he accompanied this with other 
words, wnich evidently shewed that there wan 
a difference of opinion among them ; and some 
explanation ought to have taken place. It was 
incumbent on the Judge to desire the Jury m 
go into their box, and men to ask them whether 
they were agreed. But this was not done, and. 
the verdict of guilty was recorded. When thfe 
circumstance of a difference of opinion among 
the Jurors was first stated to the Court, the 
Judge ought to have inquired if the Jurors were 
or were not separated? — and if not separated, 
they ought to have been sent back to consider the. 
verdict. It appeared that three of the Jurymen 
were not agreed— ‘that special reasons were given 
by them, on the condition that if those reason* 
were not received they did not agree to the vwk* 
diet. Of this, affidavits were subsequently add®- 
ed, but they were not received. — And why 
were they not received ? After a great deal of 
argument had been used, much ability displayed 
by the Counsel employed on die occasion, and 
many precedents quoted of the reception of 
affidavits of Jurymen in former times, it was de- 
cided that they could not be received, because 
a new trial had been granted. (Hear, hear.) 
Mr. Justice Hoiroyd, than whom a more con- 
scientious and independent Judge never sat on 
the Bench^ stated, that the affidavits could not 
be received after such a Rule.— In this case Mr. 
WOoler had no opportunity of arguingwhy foe 
Ride should not be granted. The Court made 
the Rule in the first instance, and then made foe 
Rule a reason why he was deprived of foal to 
s 0 2 
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#1hich, according to every principle of justice 
« and equity, he was entitled.* But affidavits had 
also been made by persons who were standing 
in Court, one of whom stated, that one of the 
Jury disagreed in a tone sufficiently audible, 
and that only four Jurors appeared at the time. 
Mr. Justice Abbott, however, found that he had 
got himself into considerable difficulty in this 
case. He had received a verdict on wnich sen- 
tence could not be passed, and at the same time 
Mr. Wooler was under confinement till he should 
be delivered in due course of Jaw : he could 
&ot be delivered till sentence was passed, and 
yet the verdict was so vitiated, that no Court 
could venture to pass sentence on him. It was 
somewhat singular, that, in an early part of our 
history, the same number of three Jurymen dis- 
agreed as to a yerdict, when die Judge thought , 
proper to continue the proceedings, and had the i 
misfortune to get hanged. This was to be 1 
found in the Mirror of Justices • But, in the 
present case, the matter was carried still farther 
than was done by Justice Cambden — he put in 
other three Jurors, and the cause was tried over 
again. But what was now doing in this case ? 
Mr. Wooler was to be tried again by twelve 
fresh Jurymen. The first twelve were his only 
legal tribunal; and yet the Court now ruled 
that not three fresh men, but twelve fresh men 
should be taken. — Now this was a violation of 
the first principle of common law, that a man 
could not be twice in danger for the same of- 
fence. There was another instance in the same 
valuable book. The Mirror , of a Judge who 
was so unfortunate as to get hanged, be- 
cause he passed sentence in a case where the 
Jury were doubtful; for, as the Mirror said, 
where there is any doubt, there ought always to 
be an acquittal. The whole of the circum- 
stances in this case ought to operate as an ac- 
quittal of Mr. Wooler. Mr. Wooler contended 
that there was no trial, as there was no proper 
verdict, and, therefore, that there could be no rule 
for a new trial. But taking the case in the other 
point of view, that there had been a trial and a 
verdict, he (Sir F. B.) would set the Court at de- 
fiance to proceed upon it. Indulgence had 

t i talked of, but indulgence was not a word 
courts of justice ; it was strict justice, and 
nothings more nor less, that was wanted there. 

' Mr. wooler might be a man of too firm a mind 
to accept the advice of those who were some- j 
times siud to be of counsel for the prisoner.! 
(Hear, hear.) The Court, however, pressed its 1 
advice, which he declined taking. The Court 
acted something like Squir? Western (in Tom 
Jones), who, warning to press his daughter to ; 
a disagreeable match, said, “ I’ll break her 
.heart, but I’ll friake her happy ! I ” Now, if Mr. 
Wooler wegHtoVnew trial hyf new jury, im- 
proper adv*Mg** were afforded jfcp the prose- 
cutors* ^Trfcd already by twelve men before , 
whonrbe had' put himself; he was to be tried 1 
again by twelve others. Might not the plea of • 
4Mtref4* convict be sufficient? He Should be 
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inclined to take that course § and- to leave the 
Judges to do what they pleased. Besides, 
there was conclusive evidence for this by the 
recording of the verdict* If Mr. Wooler stood 
on the verdict, he would be equally out of reach 
as if* he had been acquitted* All the inconve- 
niences arose not only from false steps, but from 
the over hastiness of the judge. It seemed the 
imperious duty of the House to consider the 
situation of the petitioner under these circum- 
stances. It might, probably, be incumbent 
on him to move something beyond present- 
ing the petition. This, however, must be the 
preliminary step. He saw nothing in the pe- 
tition that was not highly proper for the House 
to hear. 

The petition was then brought up and read. 
It stated the circumstances nearly the same as 
in the hon. baronet's speech. It represented the 
petitioner as author and publisher of the Black 
Dwaif; that he had been confined five weeks 
in prison, on a warrant from Lord Ellenborough, 
for certain libels ; tl^t he was originally pro- 
mised all indulgence and liberality by the Crown- 
officers ; but was afterwards refused a copy of 
the information against him, unless he paid for 
it at the rate of eighteen pence per folio: but 
that it was so long, and so redundant with 
words, that it would have cost him several 
pounds, which he was neither able nor willing 
to pay. This demand he thought contrary to 
Magna Charts which said, “ Justice shall not 
be sold." Thus he was precluded from the 
means of a full and fair defence. He was then 
called on for a second trial. His first jury came 
back during the second trial,' but v/aited till the 
Attorney-General had done speaking. Four of 
them appeared: they said guilty, but three 
wished to assign special reasons, which the 
judge refused, though he took the verdict of 
guilty. He complained of the precipitancy of 
the Judge, who, contrary to law, recorded the 
said verdict. On one charge he was acquitted ; 
on another he yet remained at the vindictive 
pleasure of the Attorney-General. 

The hon. baionet then moved, that the pe- 
tition do lie on the table. 

The Attorney- General rose. He said, he never 
was more astonished in his life than at the state- 
ment he had just heard, because, with respect 
to a great many of the facts in the petition, they 
were altogether without foundation ; he spoke 
of the part more particularly which alluded to 
himself, if he was meant in what was said re- 
spectinjphe communication with the Attorney- 
General. He undertook to state, that, unless his 
memory of' past transactions was gone, he never 
had had any personal communication with Mr. 
Wooler, or any agent on his behalf: nor did 
he ever see him, dll he appeared in Court. But 
if such a communication had been made to him, 
he would have told Mr* Wooler, that the same 
proceeding must be observed in his case which 
was observed in all others. All the comfnuni- 
eation he had with him was giving him notice 
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that httf trial would come Q*, of course, after 
th6 Easter Terra, that, as he had pleaded, he 
might not say he was kept in custody till the 
sittings after Trinity Term. {Hear* hear*} It was 
stated, that the second trial had been pressed 
on him ; but the fact was, that so far from being 
unwilling, when he (the Attorney-general) was 
looking over some papers, and pausing in the 
business, Wooler’s attorney , desired him to 
proceed, adding that, if there were not enough 
special jurymen present, talesmen could be 
'called. So far was it from being true that he 
had forced on the second trial. (Hear, hear.) 
Indeed, in his speech to the juiy, Mr. Wooler 
made a sort of triumph that he (the Attorney- 
general) had paused so long before he proceeded 
with the second trial.— The learned gentleman 
said, he now stood forward to justify the law, 
and the mode in which it was administered. 
Nothing had been done but what the law re- 
quired and warranted. There were 6ome }>ccu- 
liarities in the construction of the court. There 
was a space partitioned jaBt behind the judges, 
through which the jury pass. They might not 
all come perfectly into view, but their names 
were all called over by the officer, and 12 
voices answered, “ Here.” When the officer of 
the Court asked, guilty or not guilty ? The 
foreman answeied guilty: but stated at the 
same time, that he had a paper in his hands. 
He undertook, on his honour, to say that he 
never had had the slightest communication with 
any of the jury, he knew not even the faces of 
any of them, lie knew only that the foreman was 
Mr. Powell, a respectable merchant in the city. 
When the officer asked, guilty or not guilty, the 
foreman, looking at a paper which he held in 
his hands, answered “ guilty ; but three of the 
jury wish to give reasons.” The answer of the 
judge was, “ I shall receive any thing which 
comes unanimously from the jury ; but 1 cannot 
receive particular reasons from particular jury, 
men. What is your verdict?” The answer 
was, “ my Lord, we find the defendant guilty.” 
If those behind him were not all in court, they 
must have heard what the verdict was, from the 
symptoms which were manifested in court on 
its being declared. When the question was 
asked, is that your verdict ? the answer returned 
was, yes, on which it was recorded. Three 
quarters of an hour passed, and after the greater 
part of the jury were gone, after the defendant’s 
solicitor had been out of court, and had con- 
ferred with one of the jury, then, and not before, 
it was stated, that the jury were not ^unanimous 
in their verdict. It had been laid down by all 
the authorities, that when a verdict had once 
been recorded, it could not be altered or re- 
tracted ; the judge therefore said, that nothing 
could be done there, meaning that application 
must be made to the Court out of which the re- 
cord had issued. It appeared to him {the ; At- 
torney-general) most marvellous, if. die jury 
had not agreed in their verdict, that those who 
dissented should not have stopped their fellows. 
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They knew that some verdict had teen ©yen, 
and that it was not, an*acquitta)*,as aste fit the 

S were in favour of a vQpiict of guilty 
y. On the following day, being ' the 
day of term, the learned judge felt u jbis duty 
to state the circumstances in epurt*. He {t Be 
Attorney-general) suggested that the fectjjt 
should be made out m some manner by the 
affidavits of the byj-standers. The Court then 
said, that if there was a doubt whether aty 
the jury were within the view of the Coo&tp 
a new trial would be granted on the application 
of the party, on which he, in. the character of 
the advocate of the Crown, anxious that nc$ 
the least injustice should be done, begged a #eyr 
trial. The attorney of Mr. Wooler objected 
to this, and wished either a verdict for an ac- 
quittal, or a trial by the same jury. Could file 
reasonably demand a verdict of acquittal, whep 
nine men were for returning an absolute. verdict 
of guilty, and three merely for adding thcfy 
reasons? If the verdict had taken its ctntfse* 
and it had appeared that the Court could nit 
pass judgment on it, the course would Have 
been to award a venire de novo, which, is a new 
trial by another jury. When any mistake 
occurred, Lord Coke and all others agreed that 
such a new trial must be granted. Yet Mr. 
Wooler complained that he was used with 
hardship, because he had been treated accord- 
ing to every principle of law, and objected to 
that which was awarded him ex debito justifi*. 
He, therefore, contended, that the complaints of 
the petition were unfounded, that some of the 
statements to which it referred were untrue, 
ind that it could only have been intended to 
iring the administration of justice into contempt. 

Mr. Potisonby said, the Attorney-General 
knew as well as he did, that forms were of the 
essence of justice. He would therefore ask the 
1 learned gentleman, whether the judge did, indie 
| usual form, ask the jury, 1st, if they were agreed, 

1 and then,. who was their foreman? 

The Attorney -General replied, that the officer, 
generally speaking, put tnose questions. He 
thought it was not common for all the jury to 
answer. In this case, the officer having called 
over the name^ttf the jurors, asked if they 
were agreed, ami he could not say whether 
any answer was returned. To the question* 
what was their verdict? the foreman replied 
m Guilty, but — ” when the learned juefe raid 
he could receive no reasons, but merely their 
unanimous- verdict. , The clerk again asked, 
what was their verdict, when' the foVetaan 
replied « Guilty.” The judg^ then said, "Ts 
that your verdict ?” , The foreman replied, 

« Yes.” This was his recollection of the pro- 
ceeding, and he believed he was never mpre 
correct in his life. He - should be extremely 
happy to answer any. questions that might be 
put to him on the subject. * , 

: * q'he Court of King's Bench at Westminster. 
Mr. Wooler was tried in the Court of King’s Bench 
at Guildhall, June 5th. , 
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jtf&ord Althorpe thought that the Attorney- 
General, by proving too much, had proved 
nothing.* {Bear* hear.) ft' the proceedings 
were so accurate, why was a new trial neces- 
sary? (Hear 9 hear.) He would not pretend 
to enter, into the question as a lawyer ; but it 
struck him as very unfortunate that any thine 
should thus happen which could be represented 
a? distressing to the prisoner. All ne knew 
of the case was from the public journals ; from 
them it appeared, that the foreman’s reply to 
the question of the judge, whether that was 
their verdict, was, “ Yes, but— ;” and that 
the judge, having prevented any explanation, 
immediately received the verdict. ( Heart hear.) 
This did not appear rights nothing was of 
greater importance than that the administration 
of justice, especially in such cases as the pre- 
sent, should be free from all appearance of 
precipitancy. ( Hear 9 hear.) 

Mr. Lockhart thought the hon. Baronet (Sir 
F. Burdett), from his known candour and man- 
liness, should not have insinuated that the 
worthy judge was disposed to catch at a verdict 
of guilty. The judge seemed to him to have 
acted with the greatest fairness. 

Mr. Poruonby asked, whether a new trial 
was ordered, and upon what grounds, and what 
had taken place in the secondconversation with 
the jury, or their foreman ? 

The Attorney-General replied, that a new 
trial was ceraimy granted, or ordered, if they 
would have it so. The reasons were, that the 
juty were not in court. Mr. Wooler, on a 
subsequent day, as far as he could collect, called 
for a judgment of acquittal, or demanded that 
he should be again tned by the same jury. It 
was answered that a new trial must be instituted, 
and that the old jury were never admitted in a 
'venire de novo. As to the second conversation, 
die whole proceeding was thus: — While the 
jury had never gone away, the judge had inter- 
rupted the foreman by saying, “I cannot re- 
ceive reasons upon either a general or specific 
verdict,” and then asked, 44 What is your 
verdict f * and again asked, 44 Ts that your 
verdict?” The answer was simply, “ Yes.” 

Mr. Brougham wished tjfeknow whether 
there was any truth in the statement, that when 
the foreman for the last time was asked whether 
guilty was the verdict, he answered 44 Yes,” 
and then added M But.” The answer of the 
- learned judge in the first part of the conversation 
, was the only one that could be given : but in the 
second, when he asked , 44 Is that your verdict ?” 
he wished to know whether the answer was, 
« Yes, but”— 

The AttortteyGenrral said, that the word 
* but” was opt jgsed that he reedketed. 

* The Solieito^^mraJ never neard the word, 
" but,” on that j occasion. 

MrtBrovghgmvm perfectly satisfied with the 
explanatiph dr his *#o learned friends. When 
die Attorney-general said he did . not recollect 
the word, he must be underetood to say that 
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he had not heard it, for he could not have for- 
gotten it. He (Mr. B-) did not mean to con- 
demn the learned judge for what had occur- 
red; but h was his paramount duty, when 
so grave and important a matter as the ad- 
ministration of justice, and in cases of libel, 
was discussed, to give his opinion ; his opinion 
he would therefore give : he hoped it would 
be an impartial, it certainly would be an un- 
biassed, opinion. Passing over the represen- 
tation of Mr. Wooler as by no means correct, 
for if credit was to be given to the Attorney- 
neral, and, from a long knowledge of him, he 
d every reason to believe his statement, the 
assertion of Mr. Wooler, that he was obliged, 
after having been exhausted, to go into another 
trial, was incorrect, as the immediate succession 
of the other trial was of his own seeking. 

The Attorney-General said, he was certainly 
going on with the other trial, but Mr. Wooler** 
attorney seeing him pause, and believing that he 
was not ready to go on, sent him a note 
demanding a warrant for proceeding imme- 
diately. He wished ne had kept the note, but 
it was impossible for him to keep all such 
papers. 

Mr. Brougham said, he understood the At- 
torney-General quite well. Though the soli- 
citor wrote the note, Mr. Wooler took credit 
with the jury for greater readiness to proceed 
than the prosecutors shewed. This was quite 
irreconcileable with the charge in the petition, 
that he was 'hurried on while exhausted with 
the other trial. Such a contradiction affected 
the credit of the whole petition. He wished so 
dishonourable a contradiction could beexplained, 
as he did not like to charge any one beyond 
strict necessity; but he could not sec how it 
could be explained. But how stood the case 
upon the Attorney-General’s own statement; 
and his and the hon. baronet’s (who was like- 
wise present) were substantially the same ? He 
imputed no blame to the learned judge who 
resided. God forbid that he should say he 
shed for a verdict of guilty, and was a time- 
serving judge, who lent himself to political pur- 
poses, who regarded something else besides the 
approbation of his own conscience, and who 
suited his conduct to the views of another Court. 
God forbid he should say so, for the facts did 
not serve so far. But he could not help re- 
gretting, that the Judge did not on the first 
mention of any difference of opinion call for a 
full explanation. The jury were not in sight 
—he knew that as well then as afterwards. If 
the learned gentleman on the other side had not 
explained that part of the subject, he would say, 
that what the noble lord had said, that the At- 
torney-General had proved nothing by proving 
too much, was true. But when a qualified ver- 
dict was offered, or, not to say qualified, when 
an irregular addition was offered, when it ap- 
peared that three jurors wished to give reasons 
for their concurrence, he lamented that the 
judge did not instantly say, a Gentlemen of 
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the jury*. if any difference of opinion exists but he did not know that be was entitled e*- . 
among you* retire again to your room* for this officio to utter* libels against members 
is the only time to correct it* as the Court can House tor their parliamentary conduct He fed' 
receiye only a simple and unanimous verdict.” brought in the petition frwn an anxiety'l^ich . 
(Hear t hear J The questions, Have you agreed ? every honest mao in this or any other c^pntjty 
Who is your foreman i were all formalities* and must feel,, that what was administered as justice 
none but die foreman ever made any answer to should be justice* and in acting upon* that 
those questions, he would venture to say* from anxiety he would not be answerea byimput£ 
the time of King: Allied. After what had tions by Mr. Attorney-General. It wad stated 
passed* it was the duty of the learned judge to by the learned gendeman that the new trial was 
learn whether the juiy were unanimous. He for the benefit of Mr. Wooler. He could see 
must have known the importance of that then, no advantage that Mr. Wooler was to deifife 
as well as 24 hours afterwards. When a com- from it; but it was evidently for the benefit 
mon verdict of guilty was given in, the judge of the judge, who had brought himself into at 
does not put two questions, such as were put least an awkward predicament. He (Sir &) 
in this case. From his putting them it was ma- saw in his conduct a hastiness ill-suited tohis 
nifest that the judge felt himself compelled to situation in such a case. He had said at the 
say something unusual. What, then, was the very dme, to a gentleman near him* that it 
meaning of putting those two extraordinary was m> verdict. A rumour came almost im- 
unusual quesdons ? In a matter that forced such mediately to his ears that the jury were not 
questions he ought to have made himself perfect- agreed. It was a considerable time before this 
ly sure of the unanimity of the jury. Another was stated to the judge. He would repeat* 
reason, why he must regret the proceeding was, that it could not be shewn that the new 
that Mr. Justice Abbott •was not satisfied with trial was for the benefit of Mr. Wooler. Mr. 
the verdict, but of himself reported the occur- Justice Holroyd — and there was no judge to 
rence to the Court : his report was candid and whose authonty on that as well as on Other 
ingenuous, but the making such report admitted questions the country would more readily bow 
the uncertainty as to the jurors having ail con- (hear,)— had said, that it was impossible to pro- 
cured, and caused regret that that uncertainty ceed upon that verdict ; therefore, the new trial 
was not removed at once. He conceived no- was not for the benefit of Mr. Wooler. It had 
thing to be more important than that criminal been stated too, that Mr. Wooler was told that 
prosecutions, and especially on the part of the he could be discharged upon his own recpRoi- 
State, for libel, should be conducted with per- zance : he knew not how far this was true, out 
feet adherence to all the forms of justice. If if it was true it made the argument still stronger.. 
any thing appeared to have been hastily done, The Attorney-General said, he had directed 
it ought to be openly thrown out, and canvassed it to be communicated to Mr. Wooler, that as a 
in that House, which always held the superin- new trial was ordered, and he was confined for 
tcndence of die administration of justice. In want of bail, therefore, as he wished to avoid 
this case nothing appeared that could cast a every appearance of oppression, he would accept 
shade of suspicion upon the judge. of his own recognizance. No answer was re- 

The Solicitor-General said, the reason why ceived, but he hoped this had been communi- 
Mr. Justice Abbott reported the case to the other cated. 

judges was, that a gentleman had stated in Sir F. Burdett had no doubt but this was the 
court, three quarters of an hour after the verdict ground of the report, and thought it very hand- 
had been recorded, that all the jurors had not some on the part of the Attorney-General, 
concurred. The report was made, because all (Hear, hear .J 

the jurors were not in court, and there was, The petition was then ordered to lie on the 
therefore, a possibility that they had not all table.* 

heard the verdict. The impression on his Suspension Mr the H auras Corpus Act*] 
mind, and on that of the judge, at the time was, Sir F. Burdett presented a petition of Inha- 
that all the jurors heard the verdict, and concur- bitants of Birmingham, against the further Sus- 
red in it. But as there was a possibility that pension of the Habeas Corpus Actylt was. 
they did not hear it, a new trial was granted, and ordered to lie on the table and to be printed, 
it was not attempted to conclude the prisoner Mr. Brougham presented a petition from a 
under the verdict of guilty* recorded. He did Society at Liverpool, called the Concentric So-, 
not hear any one of the jury express a dissent ciety, against the further Suspension of the Ha- 
from the verdict. beas Corpus Act. — Ordered to lie on the table. 

Sir F, Burdett would not have said any thing Lord ' GastUreagh moved* that the Hnufo 
farther on the subject but for an expression used should resolve itself into a Committee on the 
by the Attorney-General as to his motives ra pre- bill for continuing the Suspension, 
anting the petition. Hehad alleged that hSfinten- ' -JfaC Gurney said* that as he had voted for the 
tion was to bring the administration of justice into fonder bill* because he thought it necessary*'?! 
contempt He (Sir F.) knew that Mr. Attorney*. ' * |g r . woofer was soon afterwards discharge**!! 
General had the power of filing informations a*. hi* recognisance, and no farther proceeding* bar* 
offich for whatever he conceived to be a .libel, been taken in foe case. 

f a 
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W^uld be a ccrat satiBfa^ion tp him! if all per* therefore* propose that any pledge should be re-* 
l^jjs copnned in consequence, were allowed to umred as to the time $of its assembling the 
hayf evejry comfort that was compatible with House ; but he would move that the duration 
the object . of their detention* From a con- of the bill should be limited to the 1st of De- 
v^rmon with one whp had been in solitary coop cember* and thus malm it necessary for the 
figment for fifteen months, he had learned that Crown to call Parliament together* if Ministers 
the intellect could not remain unimpaired jn thought proper to prolong its date. He saw no ob- 
such circumstances more than six months. He jeebon to this course* which would require no- 
wMied* ‘therefore* to know, whether they were thing but a pledge from Government* that if 
to j^jentirelydebarM from intercourse or com- the state of the county demanded* in the opi- 
upm^atmn with their friends ? He had had op- nion of Ministers, a continued suspension of the 
poiiuhities since the last debate of seeing per- liberties of the people* the Legislature should be 
sops ; who resided in ihe districts where. arms only assembled to examine the condition of 
w$ri said to have been fabricated for the pur- public affairs* and to decide on the repeal or the 
popes of insurrection : and they declared that continuance of this act* under the new circum- 
thc Statement was totally unfounded. When this stances which might then exist. The general 
measure was recommended to preserve the tran- appearance of things would seem to justify the 
quality of the country* it ought to be considered expectation of an early meeting without the in- 
from whence disturbances were likely togrise. terrention of a positive pledge* were not the ex- 
T'he country was in a situation of great distress, perience of the last years against it. It would 
and was on that account more liable to be be remembered, that last year the difficulties of 
wrought upon by the turbulent and ill-designing: the country were allowed to be great, yet Par- 
but how could this bill operate to preserve the liament was postponed by repeated prorogations 
public peace, when it was considered, that till late in the winter. If Ministers so exercised 
it Tjvoula merely take the administration of their discretion, a meeting of Parliament might 
thjjrjaw out of the hands of the local magis- not take place till next spring ; and this act* 
trates* and place it in those of the Secretary whicli placed the liberties of every man at their 
o£ State? It was unfortunate, for any good dispo8al,might becontinued aslong as they chose 
practical result from this measure, that the coun- to exercise the powers it conferred. It should be 
try did not look with a very favourable eye borne in mind, that the Habeas Corpus Act was 
to die hde exertions of power, and that the Exe- made to protect the subject against tne Ministers 
cupye had not acquired any additional credit in of the Crown, and should not, therefore, be sus- 
th£ judgment of the people, or any new claim pended at the pleasure of the Ministers. During 
to their confidence, by its communications with the whole of the last century, when it was sus- 
sucb men as Castle and Oliver, or by allowing pended, it was suspended for definite periods. 
Reynolds, a State informer, to be summoned If at any time it was more necessary than an- 
as S' juryman on the late trials. — From an at- other that its duration should be limited, and 
tentive consideration of the Reports of the Parliament should judge of its necessity at short 
Committees of both Houses, and of what had intervals, it was the present, when great general 
come to his own knowledge, he could not feel distress prevailed, and it was proved that agents 
satisfied in supporting the proposition of the employed by Government had endeavoured to 
noble lord. (Hear, hear,) seduce the suffering people to the only acts that 

Sjir J. Newport objected to the measure alto- could justify an extraordinary exercise of power* 
gefher, but seeing that it was likely, notwith- That the measure sholild be early reconsi- 
stanefing any objections that could be made to dered appeared to be the opinion of the 
it, to obtain the sanction of the House, he would Committees of both Houses, for both men- 
prbpose a clause to render its duration as short boned in stronger or less pointed terms, that 
as toe assumed necessity justified. By die pre- the tranquillity of the country was not as yet 
sent provisions of the bill, it warto continue till re-established, and could not, with safety, be 
thq end' of six weeks after the assembling of left to depend on the ordinary laws ; meaning* 

. Parliament. This* it was evident* made its du- by such expressions, that a favourable change 
radon very indefinite, for it depended on the might soon be expected to take place. {Hear.) 
pleasure ot the Ministers of the Crown, at what It had been said that our Constitubon could 
dine* after a prorogation or a dissolution, they bend to circumstances, and he would allow that 
would call Parliament ugget^. There was a the present Administration had found or made 
rumour a&oad* said ttf depend on the authority it flexible and accommodating enough. He 
of* a member of the Administration, that a dis- would not* however* agree to this description 
» wduld Ute place after the termination of of it. Its motto* in bis opinion* should be 
thd and consequently with the frangw mmfieeteu If it was to be considered 

Suspension If this as in the power of Ministers* he was assured 

wis 'the <Umqdt to say when this that it would never recover its former solid 

oppiywyp* tbfp&f ifrnid cease. He did not Strength* or erect attitude* as circumstances 
wish to iranSpr *t|>£ prerogative of the would never be wanting to justify any encroach- 
Crown* tpjkorogue, to dissolve* or to call Par- meat* or to sutyect it to any alteration. The 
liamefets, 4t itspicaSuifc; and he would not* authority now given to Government by its sus* 
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pension ms tremendous, and ought not tfr be 1 
continued one moment longer than the alleged •! 
necessity: required* The clause wbictehe pro-* 
posed would have the effect of terminating it on 
the 1st of December, or of ensuring the dehbe-* 
ration of Parliament on the necessity of its 
renewal. In formerly opposing the bill, he 
knew that he differed from some of his friends, 
whose opinion he most valued; but he believed 
he should have their support in any proposition 
that went only the length of limiting the dura- 
tion of a measure they deemed necessary to the 
danger on which they justified it. He should, 
therefore, propose, “ that it be an Instruction 
to the Committee, to limit the duration of the 
bill till the l st of December next.* 1 (Hkar.) 

Lord Castlereagh said, he could not concur 
in this proposition. In the first place he ob- 
jected to it in point of form. The object could 
be obtained in the Committee, or the date might 
be altered at tlfe third reading ; and there was, 


m? 

thought pmptfv wfculd not btyect 

day rorthe expiation ofil^sdspens^j^^^ 

mufe beteter thao t&a 

hardnet. If no other puph; mxmtm 

die assembling of Psufenieht ^ iA'vmHX-’ 

period,' he ‘should be aetSngtonfirary 

he agreed "to the right* hon; barot^simmi^; 

tioUi Reverting to What had Been stated mfjr 

a 4k>lrition 6t Parliament^ die noble. lor^Mp^i 

that he thought it would be extbmely 

tutionaT in a Minister to pledge himself ‘ 

what was tb be done by the Crowd. 

Sir J. Newport said, thatrtheruraourdf iqjj* 
intended dissolution of Parliament, after die / 
present session, depended on the autnOtfty pfa - 
noble peer high in the administration, whohadl, 
declared that such a measure was in coqtemp]£^ ; 
don, to more tshan one noble peer of his (Sir J; * 
N.’s) acquaintance. 

Lord Castlereagh replied,'that he could not ‘ 
answer for what was said by any individualjtiutJ 


which would bind up the Committee without 
gaining any advantage which might not other- 
wise be attained. He objected as much to the 
substance of the instruction as' to the form. 
The right hon. baronet had spoken of the un- 
limited duration of the measure, from being 


right hon. baronet had mentioned. ' 

Mr. C. Wynn Said, that if Providence Blessed 
us with a plentiful harvest, of which there Was 
now every prospect, that distress Which was 
very properly called in the Lords 9 Report, the, 
instrument of disaffection, would be taken out 




which might be dissolved at the end of the 
session, i or prorogued to an indefinite period. 


: disaffection, would be taken out 
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lity, and the Suspension Act might expjrf qO 
the l st of December. Every member who sjip- 


t m- r*« iwn I r# v< l TJt ■ • • k » * 


tion, of the existence of which he (Lord C.) 
was not aware, as he was ignorant of the 
authority cn which it rested. The right hon. 
baronet could have heard nothing of a dis- 
solution in a way to justify him in making the 
report of it the Wound of any proposition, or 
the foundation of any argument m Parliament. 
It had never been alluded to by any Minister ; 
no question of the kind was under deliberation. 

r : j.: . i t ij : j 


that it should not be continued one hour loqg^r ^ 
than it was justified by the necessity ofthecasC. ' 
If, therefore, the difficulties of the country, *t 
the period mentioned, should be so mitigated dr . ; 
removed, as to render it unnecessary, it shOul^ * 
then expire ; but if dangers to justify its conti* . 
nuance should exist, much as he valued the ex? . 
ertions of members in their country residences, 
and highly as he was disposed to rate their 


the right hon. baronet’s motion as merely propos- authority and character as country gentlemen, . 
ing a short term for the expiration of the act.*— in their respective neighbourhoods, he thought \ 
He took a view of the matter different from that this House would then be the proper sphere , 
of the right hon. baronet, for he conceived that, of their duties. (Hear.) It was no uncommon ; 
if the necessity should exist in the beginning of thing to see Parliament called before Christmas. 
December to continue the suspension, nothing A season of danger made an early resort to 
could be more prejudicial to the interests of the wisdom of the Legislature more necesSaryW. 
country, than to call up, at so early a period, In the rebellions of m5 and I745 r this was the , 
members from fulfilling their duties as magis- case, though the gentlemen then might have 
(rates, to fulfil their duties in the House* He been useful in their country residences; then 
could not conceive a more impolitic measure the Suspension Act was continued only for four, 
than to place Government in the alternative, months at a time. He was unwilling to trust* 
either of calling gentlemen from the exercise of Ministers with the liberties of the people orte ‘ 
their most important local functions in the moment longer than necessary, 
country, where they could be most useful in a Mr. B. Bathurst objected to the motion : he , 
time of difficulty and danger, or of losing the contended that any instruction to the'Committee 
benefit of an act, which they should think ne- on this point w*s unnecessary. . 

cessary for the maintenance of public tranquilli- The cries of question became extremely loud, 
ty. The right hon. barorfet seemed to argUe as when Sir Newport rose, and after a few ‘ 
if Ministers could postpone the meeting of Pur- marks ur support of the amendment, it wa$ tie- 
liament as long as they chose, not considering hgadvwl without a division, 
that the Supplies and the Mutiny Act were only 1 The question for going into the Committee 
hot a limited time. He, (Lord C.) if it was was then put by the Speaker, and was opposed 
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by Lord JMorpe, on the ground,thafc the arbi- 
trary confinement of indivxdpala had never pro- 
duced any salutary political effect $ and that 
there me no example of conspiracies against 
the Government of any State which had been 
dttMpenous trader such circumstances. 

Mr. W. Smith embraced the opportunity of 
passing some observations on the general state 
oft the country, and the extent of its financial 
credit.- The numerical amount of the national 
debt was not denied ; but its operation on the 
Vhole system of ourpoHcy was variously re- 
presented. He could not see the wisdom 
of attempting to persuade other States, that 
die people of this country were so discon- 
tented, and the Government so weak, as to 
induce the necessity of the present measure. — 
Our foreign interests could not be much pro- 
moted by assuring the different Governments of 
Europe, that no reliance could be placed in this 
country on the affections of the people. (Hear, 
hear.) He thought some provision for limiting 
die duration of the bill clearly and indisput- 
ably necessary. 

The Speaker then put the question with regal'd 
to his leaving the chair, which was carried with- 
out a division; 

Sir W. Burroughs moved two amendments: 
the one, to confine the operation of the bill to 
the counties of Derby, Nottingham, Leicester, 
and the towns of Birmingham, Manchester, 
and Stockport ; the other, to provide that every 
warrant issued by the Secretary of State, should 
be countersigned by the Lora Chancellor, and 
by others, so as to produce the signatures of six 
privy councillors. Both amendments were ne- 
gatived without a division. 

Sir J. Newport then moved, that the duration 
of the bill should be limited to the m of De- 
cember next. 

Mr. C. W* Wynn was in favour of appoint- 
ing a determinate day for the meeting at Par- 
liament, under the present circumstances. 

Lord Castlertagh objected to the limitation of 
the bill to a fixed period, rather than six weeks 
after the meeting of Parliament; but if any 
fixed period was thought necessary, he woula, 
to avoid the necessity of calling Parliament 
together at too early a period, propose, that 
the duration should extend to the first of 
March. 

Mr. Gurney asked, whether the noble lord 
> really intended that the persons now under ar- 
rest, in consequence of the Suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act, should continue for nine 
months longer in solitary confinement? 

Lord Gastlereagh said, that every reasonable 
indulgence, consistent with safe custody, had 
been allowed, and would continue to be allowed, 
to the persoofe'jii confinement. An indiscrimi- 
nate .them could not be permit- 

ted, but thrirwfoetixd families were allowed to 
see them trader certain regulations. 

General Gaseoym raid, he had supported the 
former measure ; but, as Parliament was about to 
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rise, he thought the duration of the present bill 
ought to he precisely limited. Itwas to be con- 
sidered, that the present proceeding might serve 
as a precedent for placing similar powers in the 
hands of Ministers, less worthy of confidence 
than the present, when the same necessity for 
such a measure might not exist: for these 
reasons, he was inclined to think that the 1st 
of December, or some definite time, should be 
fixed. 

The Committee then divided— 

For the Amendment ... 45 

Against it 7« 

Majority --33 * 

Mr. Dowlas rose and moved the omission of 
the clause tnat extended the bill to Scotland. He 
argued that, accordingtotheprinciplesoftheunion 
of the two countries, such a measure could not be 
extended to Scotland, unless an adequate ground 
of danger were shewn to exist in that country. 
This had not been done by the ^Report of the 
Secret Committee, nor by any information as 
yet before the House. 

Lord Folkestone wished to know whether, in 
fact, this bill would really extend to Scotland or 
not ? He knew that, according to some legal 
opinions, the amendment made in the former 
bdl, which passed in the early part of the ses- 
sion, had taken Scotland out of the operation of 
the Act. As this bill was a copy of the former, 
he wished to know what was the opinion of 


No answer was given. 

Sir S. Romilly (after a pause) expressed his 
surprise that no answer had been given to the 
question of the noble lord ; for if it really was 
the case, that the bill could have no operation ini 
Scotland, then it was not passed for the purpose 
of suppressing any dangerous practices in that 
country, but for some unexplained object of Mi- 
nisters. He believed that since the former bill 
passed, not one individual in Scotland bad been 
committed under it. The question was not 
whether the Habeas Corpus had or had not 
been properly suspended in die early part of the 
session, but whether they should now pass a 
bill, purporting to deprive Scodand bf the bene- 
fits of the act against wrongous imprisonment, 
though that measure was not called for' by the 
state of the country, and when it was not cer- 
tain that the bill could operate. The noble 
lord opposite had taken merit to himself' for not 
proposing to extend the measure to Ireland, be- 
cause he said, he only wished to carry it as far 
as was necessary, ana no farther. Upon his own 
principle, then, the bill ought not to be extend- 
ed to Scotland. 

Lord Castlereagh said, he did not conceive 
that his Majesty’s Ministers were called upon to 
discuss whether the bill was legally applicable 


* The division was delayed for some time by a 
question which arose as lo tlie right of those members 
to vote who were about to enter i be House at the time 
the Committee was proceeding to divide. They were 
not counted in the division. 
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to Scotland or not, Itwas evident that it was one in stao<*of disorder or dbuflastiflk mSootk 
the intention of the bill that the measure should had had come to the ki^ec%^ of 6orar 
extend to that country. If any member thought meat i Under the old tam.of Scotland Whisk* 
that intention was not properly expressed* it he thought too severe* there 'had h MMiU: 
would be competent for him to offer an admend. trials; but the result only tended todimM' 
ment* He saw no reason to suppose* from the there was some great error in the proceedim; 
wording of the bill, that it could not be executed either of the court* or the law officers* Ot befn* 
in Scotland. The right horn gentleman had referred tto 

Mr. Pcmonbv wished to know for what pur- Cornwall* and it was singular enough that fat- 
pose the second Committee of Secrecy had been seemed to think it right to extend the opera* 
appointed ? Was it for mere form* or was it to don of the bill to places because they were fine 
lay a parliamentary ground for this measure ? — from suspicion of disaffection: that was to aps 
If the latter* he could say* that the Report of the ply his remedy where he was sure it wauld oott 
Committee did not touch Scotland : and he be wanted. As to the removal of tbedisaffected* 
would assert farther* that not a tittle of evidence which the right hon. gentleman apprehended 
relative to Scotland had been submitted to the might take place* he haa always supposed that 
Committee. When* therefore* the Report was the emigration was greatest from nis (Sir R, 
silent respecting Scotland* and no evidence had Feigusson’s) country. The right hon. gentle* 
“been offered oF. any dangerous or improper man surely need not be afraid that the Lon- 
practices in that country* was it to be endured doners would fly to Scotland in order to plot . 
that the liberties of the whole Scotch nation against the Constitution. (A laugh ) 
were to be taken away on the mere recommen- Lord G. Cavendish observed* that all the die* 
dation of his Majesty’s Ministers ? What availed orders which had occurred in the disturbed 
the good conduct of the people, their unshaken districts mentioned in the Report proceeded 
allegiance, their loyalty, or their attachment to solely from the spirit of Luddism* against which 
the Constitution, if this could be done at the the present bill was perfectly inoperative, lie- 
mere will of an Administration. He must de- fore the former bill passed* there had been a 
clare* that if the Committee, under these cir- great many clubs in those districts* which 
cumstances, extended the bill to Scotland, the were of an open nature : but after the bfll 
vote would be the most violent and unjust deci- passed, the people, instead of meeting publicly 
sion ever made by that House. as before, assembled secretly in bams and me- 

Mr. 3. Bathurst agreed in substance with thodist meeting-houses, and in that way the lute 
what the right hon. gent, had said, that there disorders, to which the name of insurrection 
had been no evidence before the Committee* re- had been given, were hatched up. Besides the 
lative to Scotland, but he did not consider that men called Luddites, there were also in Derby- 
a i cason for exempting that country from the shire people called Stockingers* who were very' 
operation of the bill. There had been no evi- active in exciting disturbances : but while he 
dence about Cornwall* and upon the same prin- stated this* he would ask whether there were 
ciple* it might be said that the bill ought not to not other persons at the bottom of the mischief 
extend there. In the same way it might be said* — whether Mr. Oliver, and such men as he* 
why place all Warwickshire under the operation ought not to be regarded as the chief instruments 
of the bill ?— why not limit it to Birmingham ? in these movements ? Nothing could be more 
but the principle on which the Committee went culpable than that abominable system by which 
was not that of merely confining the remedy to spies and informers were let loose among an 
the local complaint* but to prevent the contagion ignorant people* to work on their passions and 
irom spreading. To do so* would be to make provoke them to acts of violence. The man 
the measure quite nugatory and illusory. The who was said to have the command in the late 
proximity of Scotland to England, and the faci- riot was a notorious Luddite. He shfcrukl not 
lity of intercourse, rendered it more qecessary object to a law for punishing more severely die 
to extend the measure to that country* than to crime of frame-breaking* or any bill for strength- 
Ireland* with regard to which* the separation of ening the magisterial authority in the distuned 
the sea made a great difference. It would be districts* for there a strong power was doubtless 
improper to have a privileged part of the coun- requisite* to protect the property of the country 
try to which the disaffected might remove* against Luddism ; hut he must protest" against 
and which might thus be rendered the princi- the bill now before the Committee, 
pal site of the machinations understood to exist Mr. B. Bathurst explained. He admitted that 
in other places. no complaint had come from Scotland* against 

Sir R. Fergusson said* he was against the the loyalty of the people there. ' 

measure altogether. With respect to the ore- Lord Folkestone expressed his surmise that 
sent question* Ministers had* according to tneir Ministers had not given any reply to mm; IJii 
k own shewing* very little reason for extending question was* not whether it was a pamt of 
the bill to Scotland before* and now they haa' 'policy that this law should extend to Scotland* 
no reason at all. He would call upon the noble but whether* in point of feet* Scotland wm tat 
lord opposite or the right hon. gentleman who taken out of the operation of the act by die 
spoke last* whether they could state that any way in which the clause was drawn up by the 
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Mr. Canning *tid a few words, when 
Sir m Mwmugh* ro&, < and expressed his 
conviction^ that there was no occasion whatever 
for extending the powers of this act to Scotland* 
No person had been apprehended in Scotland# 
and there was no evidence before the Secret 
Committee of any disaffection in that part of 
die Kingdom. 

The House then divided upon the question, 
whether the act should extend to Scotland. 

Ayes 189, Noes 48, Majority 81. 

^oct* there was a power to remove any person Small Debts Bill.1 The order for the 
:fromgfcol to gaol ; and therefore, there existed third reading of this bill to-morrow, was read, 
-no proof that no person had been taken up in and discharged. 

Seated. Ministers had expressly refused to, Frivolous Arrests Bill.] Sir S. Romilly 
give the names a™ 1 ! residence of the persons brought in a bill, to continue an act, intituled, 
who had been apprehended, lest their friends M An Act further to extend and render more 
should become acquainted with their situation, effectual certain provisions of an act passed in 
SHtar 9 hear*hearJ He thought he had stated the 12th year of the reign of his late Ma- 
as stituig a tee as could belted, to require of jesty King George the First, intituled, an Act to 
his Majesty’s Ministers an answer, whether this prevent frivolous and vexatious arrests ; and of 
“ 1 extend to Scotland, and whether anv an ac * passed in the 5th war of the reign of his 

. - . i , . . 7 . , . ’ ir:, n. A. 
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dha ft and tamed gteieata»(^ S. IhmuUy) be. 
-low. If that was tbecmfcy it was of the utmost 
importance that the House should know whether 
they for BmUmd or not* On a 

former occasion theChanoeUorofthe Exchequer 
•aid, that his (Lord F’s.) doubts were to be. re- 
solved by a court of few t but ho W was a court of 
law to resolve this, in the present situation of the 
House ? It was said, that no person had been 
taken up in Scotland under the suspension act : 
but how amid this he ascertained ? Under that 


act di< 

person in Scotland had been taken up under the 
act for suspending the Habeas Corpus. 

:Mr. B. Bathurst said, that Scotland was in- 
cluded in the act, but admitted that no person 
had been taken up in Scotland, and that no evi- 
dence was laid before the second Committee re- 
lative to the existence of treasonable practices 
ordisaffectioa in Scotland. {Hear, hear.) 

Lord Folkestone.— Then the right hon. gen- 
tleman confesses that no single person has been 
taken: up in Scotland, and mat the second Re- 
port does not mention Scotland. (Hear, hear, 
hear.) 

Sir W. Burroughs rose to speak, but was pre- 
vented by loud and vehement cries of withdraw 
fro m the Ministerial benches. The hon. mem- 
ber asserted his right to be heard, and said, 
that he would stand there till he was heard, 
though it might be for two hours. The cries of | 
withdraw were then repeated, when the hon. 
member said, u Sir, if this question is to be 
carried by clamour, then the fate of the country 
is decided.” .. This observation was followed by 
•bouts of hear* and cries of withdraws when 
strangers were obliged to leave the gallery. 

The Chairman men observed, that though a 
member had a right to speak, he had no right to 
be heard. 

v Mr. Brougham said, ft was the bounden duty 

of every person who sat, either in the chair of Cavendish, Hon. C. 
the House, or in. the chair of the Committee, Duncannon, Visct 
m ute protection to every man whorose to speak. 

i Member observed, that the House had al- 
Beady beam detained n very*tonuderab!e time in 


Majesty King George the Second, to explain, 
amend, and render more effectual the said for- 
mer act, and of two acts passed in the 19 th and 
4sd years of the reign of his present Majesty, 
extending the provisions of the 6aid former 
acts.” — It was read a first time, and ordered to 
be read a second time to-morrow. 

Poor Employment Amendment Bill.] A 
bill was brought in, u to amend an act made in 
the present Session of Parliament for authorizing 
the issue of Exchequer Bills and the advance of 
money on Public Worics and Fisheries, and Em- 
ployment of the Poor;” which was read a first 
time. 

THE MINORITT 

on sir John Newport’s clause for limiting 

THE SUSPENSION BILL TO THE FIRST OF 
DECEMBER. 


Alth’orpe, Visct 
Barham, J. F. 
Barnett, J. 

Birch, J. 

Brougham Henry 
Burroughs, Sir \\\ 
Carter, J. 

Caulfield, Hon. H. 
Cavendish, tonl G. 
Cavendish, Hon. H. 


Mr. Pmmaigom^ that the House might have 
Jbeut detained* Img tim* btfrthe Mlgect was 
oftbat imp(si|fe tet they could not be do* 
'Milled too kng upon R. ' ( ' Hears hear J The 
boo. mender dKxM teeoHect, however, that 
:.thc diimrirm bf.WBpu tteriafr question then 
before teCoramitte Bad not lasted above an 
hour. (Hear* hoar.) 


Douglas, Hoo. P. S. 

Fcrgusflun, Sir K. C. 

Folkestone, Visct, 

Gordon, R. 

Grenfell, Pascoc 

Gascoigne* lwac 

Gurney, H. 

Heron, Sir R. 

La touche, R. 

Latouehe, John 
Lefcvre, C. Shaw 

Ttiua— Sir John Newport. 

Mr. Gore Langton paired off with Mr. S# Thdmtna. 


Lloyd, J. M. 

Iv a<l«T, Wiu. 

Mackintosh, Sir J. 
Madocks, VV. A. 
Martin, J. 

Monck, Sir Charles 
Moore, P. 

Neville, Hon. R. 
Osborne, Lord F. 
Onslow, A. 

Parnell, Sir H. 
Ponsonby, Rt. Hon. G. 
Pjim, Francis 
Phillimore, Dr. 

Ridley, Sir M. W. 
Romilly, Sir S. 
Scudamore, K. 

Seftoo, Earl of 
Smith, J. 

Smith, W. 

'Teed, John 
Wynn, Chas. W. W. 


*«J7] 


HO&SB\OFrLOItjP& 
MINORITY .■ 

ON UK. W. DOUOtAS V MOTTCN *0R JPCCItTOZNO 
SCOTLAND FROM tttrfoLL. 

The following gentlemen voted, msnyjn the for* ; 
me’r list having left the IJtHi set— 

Atlierlpy, A. Spence^; Lord It. 

Calctaft, J. Rowley, Sir W. 

Calvert, C. Wood, Rt. Hon. M. t , 

Macdonald, James Lord Mayor. 

North, D. Walpole, Hoik O. 

Sharp, K. Warre, J. A* 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

• Friday , June 27. 

The Royal assent was given by commission : 
to Lord Colchester's Annuity Bill* the Salt 
Laws Excise Bill* the Civil ana Military Offices 
Continuance Bill* the Insurrection Act Conti- 
nuance (Ireland) Bill* the Fraudulent Tenants 
'Bill * f and several private bills. 

- Divorces.) TneEarlof Lauderdale moved 
the second reading of a bill* which had been 

brought in to dissolve the marriage of 

Miller with his wife. He observed* that this 
was a case in which the wife had returned from 
Malta to England for the recovery of her health, 
leaving the husband at Malta* and that she had 
remained in England five years* living in a state 
of adultery* and having four children in that 
time, her husband having no suspicion of her 
misconduct during any part of that period. 
Letters written by her to her husband, stating 
the reasons for not going out to Malta* had been 
given in evidence ; and he admitted that these 
could not be a safe ground to proceed upon* 

* The preamble of this Act recites the 1 1 th Geo. 
II. <\ 19, which provides, that, if any tenant at a rack- 1 
rent, or where the rent reserved is three fourths of 
the yearly value o* the premises,- shall be in arrear 
tor one year’s rent, and desert ■ the premises, and 
leave the same uncultivated or unoccupied, so as no 
sufficient distress can he had to countervail the 
arrears of rent, two or more justices of the peace 
(having no interest in the demised premises), at the 
request of the landlord, or his bailiff or receiver, 
may go upon and view the same, and. affix on the 
most notorious part thereof notice in writing what 
day (at the distance of fourteen days at least) they 
will jet urn to take a second view ; and if upon such 
second view the tenant, or some person on his behalf, 
shall not appear and pay the rent in art-ear, or there 
shall not he sufficient distress upon the premises, then 
the said justices may put the landlord into poteesdop ; 
and the lease to such tenant, as to any demise therein 
contained only, shall from thenceforth become void : 
Jt then recites, that it is expedient, for the due pro- 
tection of the interest of landlords, that SO'muCh of 
the said act as requires a tenant to be in arrear for 
one year’s rent shonld be altered, and that the pro- 
visions of the said act should be extended to tenancies 
where no right of entry in case of nou-payfcent, is 
reserved to the landlord. It is therefore enacted, 
that the provisions of the said recited act shall extend 
to the case of tenants in arrear fur one half year's 
rent instead of onu year, whether they hold by written 
or verbal agreement, arid although no right or power 
of re-entry las reserved of given to the landlord In 
qsse of non-payment of rent* 


NavM^MtOd^iqgmtmi^ um 

hid it sot bceir tfor tii* h*drawn 

from them was confirmed’ by v fl w wrtf offitfcc 
spectabie wripesaMfo which 
that the husband ed do suspidonnf imrnd$&- 
conduct*. Upon the whole* he AqaghtthMa 
care in which thfe bill ou^H to pas* ^ 

The Lord Chancellor said* he hadijet hhntdf 
moved the second reading of the fed V bsoftrie 
he had great difficulty on the principle. Though 
scarcely any business could be ergjKmrritt- 
portance to public morale than these*' dfaiitie 
bills* yet he was sorry to say* that scarttlyany 
business received so little notice. Bttttfris 
bill particularly called lor the attention of their 
lordships* especially of such of their lordship*, 
f there was any distinction* as ought tb make 
public morals tneir peculiar care. They war* 
called upon to grant a divorce to one whose wife 
had been living for five years in the comnrisrioh 
of adultery* and who. had had four chihhen in 
that period. She being during all that tifrie ab- 
sent from her husband, and to having made no 
effectual inquiry to discover this proceeding, 
supposing him to have known nothing of it* 
there were in the letters themselves expressions 
that might have roused suspicion* unless the 
husband was blinded by. affection? tor her^ 
which possibly might be the case. His lordship 
alluded to such excuses for not going out to 
Malta as this— that if she went out cue must 
take a ship-load of Cheltenham sahs with her ; 
but the House would recollect that they must at- 
tend not merely to the particular case* butt to 
the general principle, and on that ground he 
had great difficulty. If he did not object to 
the second reading* it was because it was ne- 
cessary to have it read a second rime now* if 
it were to pass at all: but he begged it might 
be understood* that he had not got over the 
difficulty in point of principle. 

The bill was then read a second time* and 
committed for Tuesday. 

Naval and Military Officers' Oaths;] 
Lord Melville pursuant to his notice (see page 
1633) presented a bill to regjdate the administra- 
tion of oaths in certain cases to officers inrthe 
naval and military service. His kndship stated, 
that by different Acts of Parharaerit* certain 
oaths were to be administered to officers in the 
naval and military service* and by the practice 
which had prevailed* these oaths had invariably 
been administered to officers in the military ser- 
vice at some period after they had tebraed 
their commissions ; a similar practice had ah» 
pf late years prevailed with regird to officers m 
the navy. A doubt* however* had arisen, 
whether by law these oaths were not reguireAtt> 
be taken oy the officers before, they received 
their commissions t but there was no instance 
in the memory of any person in office*, now 
living* of the oaths having been mt roqmed 
to be taken* This befog the cm*. 'and it 
bring in every respect more desuuhfe that ^the 
present practice should* be continufed* J thonthit; 
what was supposed to he -the law, -Should be 
literally earned into effect* the object of this 
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bffl wM to legalize the present practice with re* 
gud to officers in the military; service, and to 
assimilate to k the practjflft with regard to 
officers in the navy.-+-Htdta>rdship presented 
the bill* which was read a first time, and or* 
derad to be printed. 

The Bishop of Peterborough asked what oaths 
retained to be taken bv these officers ? 

Lord Melville replica, the oath of allegiance, 
the test oath, die oaths of abjuration and su- 
premacy, and the declaration, as required by 
die different Acts of Parliament, no alteration 
bring made respecting them. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Friday , June 27. 

Prisons Act continuance(Ireland) Bill.] 
This bill was read a third time, and passed. 

Paters Drawback (Scotland) Bill.] This 
bill was read a third time, and passed. 

Leather Tax.] Mr. H. Davis presented 
a petition of Tanners of Bristol, setting forth, 
that the petitioners carried on the business of 
tanning of leather in 1812, at which period an 
additional duty of three halfpence per pound 
Was imposed upon tanned leather : that they had 
no intimation of such additional impost until a 
Aon time previous to its being charged : that 
they did not contemplate any additional charge 
of duty when they laid in the raw material, then 
in process of tanning, by which means such ad- 
ditional impost was wholly paid by them, and 
for which no remuneration was made by the 
consumer : they stated that the process of tan- 
ning placed the tanner under very peculiar cir- 
cumstances, by which they were precluded 
from effecting an immediate advance of price to 
compensate for an unexpected charge of duty, 
and prayed the House to afford them relief. 

The petition was ordered to lie on the table 
and to be printed. 

Usury Laws.] Sir C. Morgan presented the 
following petition of the Directors of the Cham- 
ber of Manufactures and Commerce at Birming- 
ham, which was ordered to be printed w That 
the petitioners are desirous of expressing to the 
House their opinion that the terms of private 
contracts between individuals for the use of 
Money may be left to the discretion of the parties 
interested as safely as any contract for the price 
of any other commodity whatever; that the 
petitioners are also of opinion, that the only 
proper and reasonable rate of interest of money 
H that which is proportionate to the advantage 
to.be derived from its use, and that such rate is 
nmrfikdytP be fairly adjusted by the interested 
com p e ti tiott of fodmquals amongst one another, 
than hyanycoopMdlory legisiaive enactment; 
that the believe it to have been 

p rove d by eatar fc nce, that the existing laws 
relative to thofimharion of the rate of interests 
have not duty been found to be incapable of ac» 
ctaplithop the avowed object of their enact- 
tant, bat lave had n tendency to raise the mar- 
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ket Hate of interest above its natural level, inas- 
much as that numerous instances have occurred, 
and particularly since the commencement of the 
present depressed value of property, wherein 
rsons who have been precluded by law from 
rrowing money to meet their pending engage- 
ments at such higher rate than five per cent., at 
which it might have been obtained, have been 
compelled to resort to the expensive expedient 
of raising money on annuity, or otherwise on 
terms much more disadvantageous; the peti- 
tioners therefore being impressed with a convic- 
tion of the injurious tendency of the laws at 
present in force for limiting the rate of interest, 
and of the advantages to the community that are 
likely to arise from the repeal of tne same, 
humbly pray that the House will be pleased to 
take the subject into their serious consideration, 
and adopt such measures thereupon as to their 
wisdom shall seem proper.” 

Cotton Yarn.] Mr. Cawthorne presented 
a petition from Chorley, in Lancashire, praying 
that the exportation of yarn might be prevented. 
— After a few words from Lord Cochrane ant! 
Mr .[Curwen, the subject was referred to a Com- 
mittee, consisting of Mr. Cawthome and others. 

Mr. Cawthome then moved for “ conies of all 
memorials presented to his Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent, during the present ana last year, 
on the exportation of cotton yarns ; also a copy 
of a memorial from the merchants, manufac- 
turers, and others, of Manchester, presented to 
the Lords of the Treasury in the spring of the 
year 1 800 .” — Agreed to. 

Persons confined for Treason.] Mr# 
Rennet presented the following “ petition of 
Thomas Evans, confined in one of the. con- 
demned dungeons, or strong rooms, of the gaol 
for the county of Surry, in Horsemonger-Iane : 

“ That the petitioner’s house, No. 8, Newcastle- 
street, in the parish of Saint Clement Danes, in 
the city of Westminster, was entered by Mr. 
John Stafford, of the public office. Bow-street, 
accompanied with six, eight, or more persons, 
in the morning of Sunday the f)th of February 
last, who forcibly arrestee! the petitioner and his 
son (a youth then under twenty years of age,) 
and took away his papers, which have not been 
returned, by virtue of an order, or general war- 
rant, issued by Lord Viscount Sidmouth, direct- 
ed to Mr. John Stafford, authorizing and re- 
quiring him, in his Majesty’s name, to appre- 
hend and take into custody Thomas Evans, and 
Thomas John Evans his son, on suspicion of 
high treason against his Majesty; that this 
arrest took place several weeks prior to the sus- 
pension of the Habeas Corpus Act, when the 
Jaws were in full force* and when, as the peti- 
tioner conceives, it was highly illegal for any 
magistrate to order the arrest of individuals in 
their own dwelling-houses but on information or 
evidence on oath of some breach of the law: 
that the petitioner and son were kept closely 
and separately oonfined, and dented all inter- 
course Mfith their friends! or the use of* pen, ink, 
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or paper, or to see the public prists, or to re- 
ceive information of any sort, by any possible 
means, and were takes six different times before 
the Lords of his Majesty’s most honourable 
Privy Council, but never examined or question- 
ed touching any 'act of treason, or any other 
unlawful conduct, nor could any intreaty of the 
petitioner prevail upon or induce their lordships 
to inform him what, or if any legal charge was 
to be preferred against him, nor who, or if any 
person, had made oath to any such charge ; all 
that was required of the petitioner was, to in- 
form their lordships if he knew Mr. Arthur 
Thistle wood, Or. James Watson, and his son, 
and questions of the like trifling import ; that 
the petitioner, well knowing that neither him- 
self nor his*son had in any way violated the 
laws of their country, and the petitioner was 
capable of proving their innocence, to the com- 
plete refutation of the unfounded assertion con- 
tained in the general warrant of the right hon. 
Secretary of State, he did, immediately on his 
commitment to the prison of Cold Batn Fields 
(by the permission of the keeper,) state this vio- 
lation of the laws, by the arrest of himself and 
son, in a petition to the House, which petition 
he addressed to the members for the city of 
Westminster, per favour of Samuel Brooke, 
Esq. of the Strand, and committed the same to 
the charge of the keeper, by whom it was sent 
to the office of the Secretary of State, White- 
hall, where it was detained, and prevented be- 
ing presented to the House ; that the petitioner, 
in addition to such petition, made every exer- 
tion in hia power to procure the assistance of a 
solicitor, that he might sue put a writ of Habeas 
Corpus ; but such was the nature of the close 
confinement to which he was subjected, that the 
petitioner could , not obtain such assistance till 
the third reading of the bill for its suspension in 
the House ; that the petitioner did also, on the 
10th day of April last, solicit the Lords of his 
Majesty’s most honourable Privy Council (by 
petition) to be admitted to bail, that he might if 
possible save his trade, and future dependence 
of himself and family, from utter ruin, but on 
the evening of the same day, he and his son 
were removed from the prison of Cold Bath 
Fields to the place wheie he is now confined, 
and, in spite of remonstrance, put in irons like 
felons, and separately locked into the strong 
rooms (or condemned dungeons) of that prison, 
the furniture of which consists of a bag of chop- 
ped woollen rags for a bed, a tub in one corner 
for a water-closet, a pail for water, a trussel for 
a table, a chair, and Chamber-pot; a fire is allow- 
ed for culinary purposes, to be extinguished at 
dusk ; the use of candle is prohibited, and the 
petitioner had his Bute taken from him, by 
which he endeavoured to beguile some of his 
lonely hours ; that three magistrates visited the 
petitioner the next day, and approved of the 
|)etitioner being kept in irons and wholly con- 
finedto his room, but the fetters have since been 
taken off, in consequence of an application by 


the petitioner to the Secretary of 
petitioner has not been aUowed toset JB^foCU^cIt 
of that room since foe lotMay of April, JodHt 
strictly prohibited 41 intercourse with atff petw 
son but his wife, who is allowed to c onv erse w it h 
him a few minutes only at a tune, In com padf 
with a tufnkey, through the gritted doot* . 
room & that the following is a copy of the ttoftfc* 
mitment of the petitioner and his son* ¥ Hefty 
Viscount Sidmouth, one of the Lords" of h m 
Majesty’s most honourable Privy Council, uftft 
principal Secretary of State, finite* &c. Thettf 
are, in his Majesty’s name, to authorize end' 
require you to receive into your custody the 
bodies of Thomas Evans and Thomas John 
Evans, herewith sent yon on suspicion of high 
treason against his Majesty, and you are to keep 
them safe and close until delivered by due course 
of law, and for so doing this shall be your yraife 
rant ; given at Whitehall this 9th day of April, 
1817, Sidmouth;— To the Keeper of Ins Ma- 
jesty’s gaol for the county erf Surry;”— j". A 
true copy, Wra. Walter, Keeper;” that it is 
wholly out of the power of the petitioner to con- 
jecture the cause of the arrest and detention Of 
himself and his son, beyond their persons! 
knowledge of Mr. Thisiewood and the Messrs* 
Watsons, as they have not been members of any 
political association, or taken part in any politi- 
cal meetings, or been found aiding, advising, or 
encouraging any person or persons in the pur- 
suit of political measures of any kind, nor have 
they in any way conducted themselves conttt- 
meliously towards his Majesty’s person, Go- 
vernment, or Ministers, nor is it in the power of 
any person (with truth) to charge the petitioner 
or his son with a breach of the law of any nature 
whatever ; and he submits that it is cruel and’ 
unjust to inflict punishment upon foe petitioner 
and his son for the proceedings of others, of 
which they have no knowledge or concern, and 
over whose conduct they have no control ; that 
the petitioner most humbly, but most confident- 
ly assures the House it is not in the power of 
the right honourable Secretary of State to name 
or produce any legal cause, or name and specify* 
any act or deed done or said by the petitioner or 
his son, to justify the cruel persecution to which 
they are subjected, beyond his own unfounded 
assertion set forth in foe general warrant add 
commitment herein mentioned, Which in unsup- 
ported by foe smallest testimony of comftom- 
tive evidence, either personal or circumstantial ; 
that the petitioner has for the last sixteen years 
been established in a manufacturing business, 
employing f rom six to ten persons, which was 
wholly dependent on his own management and 
direction, and by his long detention in prison is 
totally destroyed ; the expenses of his premises 
and maintenance erf his fomily have consumed 
his property, his creditors arc unpaid, his defats 
ore are several of them gone to America*] re- 
moved, or failed in business, and his re numiag 
effects threatened to be distrained for 
taxes, in which case foe wife of the petkimoc 
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t«i^*eo£L*heu8ek« wan- 
“dip $edkm&^.m a work- 
House $ uiat me petitioner most humbly begs 
leave to observe to the BottSe 9l that himself ami 
son have b^en most ufegally and unjustly arrest- 
ed, imprisoned* banished from their country, 
p^t in. irons like felons, branded with the epithet 
pf traitors, and destroyed; that they are now 
fengniahing in utter soKtud e, excluded from all 
mam nfof conducting or arranging their lawful 
Mmtf cut .off from the world and their friends, 
from exercise in jhe open air, from the cheering 
iaysofthe sun, shut m gloomy dungeons like 
criminals, under sentence of death, waiting the 
hour of execution, for no assignable cause 
whatever, but that it is the will ofthe right ho- 
nourable Secretary of State, on a charge manu- 
factured for the purpose, wholly groundless, 
fake and unfounded, it being well known to the 
light honourable Secretary of State, that the 
petitioner and .his son have at all times, in all 
places, and on all occasions, evinced themselves 
to be the serious and steady advocates of the 
-lights of the Crown, and that this charge of 
treason has no other support than assertion, the 
warrants of arrest and commitment themselves 
are evidence the most incontestable ; that the 
petitioner most humbly assures the House, that 
this persecution has so alarmed him for his future 
aafety and that of his son, that, should the House 
consent to a further Suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act, and thereby leave him and his son 
in the power of the right honourable Secre- 
tary of State, he has the most dreadful appre- 
hension they will be still further removed during 
the recess of Parliament, to some remote part of 
the country, fir from their friends, and un- 
known, and there left miserably to perish in so- 
litude, to prevent their farther complaints reach- 
ing the House ; the petitioner therefore most 
humbly and emphatically implores the House to 
take his unprecedented situation into their humane 
cpn^deratipfi \ and prays, that should the House 
find it ux|fedknt further to suspend the people’s 
only iMmce (the. Habeas Corpus Act,) that 
they will be graciously and mercifully pleased 
to make an exception m favour of the petitioner 
and Us son, to enable them to obtain the pro- 
tection of the laws, otherwise the petitioner, 
who is advanced in years, and labouring a long 
time under an iocurable disease, is apprehensive 
mat his cruel persecution will speedily terminate 
frisKfe." 

Mr. H. Addington said, he had never heard of 
b or severe treatment towards the pe- 
and did not believe that he was more 
lilted than other prisoners under the 
As a pnxu of the kind treat- 
\ he bad to mention, that 
,4fr. Watson, 
er to the Secre- 
his indulgence to 
It was impossible 
for the complaints 
should be happy and 



had writrent 


him while *L 
there could b6 
m the petition; 
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feel it' his dutyfo inquire fotp the circum- 
stances* ' * ' 

Mr. ff, Smith observed, that he did not, rise 
to contradict the right hon. gentleman, for he 
had only said that no severity had been exercised 
by the orders of the Secretary of State. He 
could believe that, afid yet believe the complaint 
of the petition to be well founded. In the case 
of a lord-lieutenant of a neighbouring country 
(Lord Hardwicke), he had kribwn a similar con- 
tradiction. He (Mr. S.) had then papers put 
into his hand, alleging the greatest cruelty to 
have been exercised towards prisoners: he 
could not believe that the Lord-lieutenant could 
have sanctioned such acts, but he had no confi- 
dence in the tender mercies of the gaolers of 
that unhappy country. He had since known, 
from unquestionable authority, that the facts 
were true, and that the persons concerned de- 
served to be brought to condign punishment. 
In the same manner he could believe that the 
facts here were true, though the Secretary of 
State bad not sanctioned them. 

Mr. Barham said, he could not imagine that 
any person would dare to bring forward such 
specific charges if they Were not true. The Se- 
cretary and the Under-Secretary were respect- 
able men ; but he wished to know, as to one 
single feet, whether any one person was, for the 
sake of security, put in irons. When the House 
was about to pass a law, suspending the Habeas 
Corpus, what security could they nave against 
the most flagrant abuses of such a terrible power? 
There was no person that could answer ques- 
tions in that House (hear, hear ) ; and no per- 
son was allowed to visit the prisoners. (Hear, 
hear,) Ministers were making the exception 
the rule, and the rule the except ion It was 
the bounden duty of the right hon. gentleman 
to inquire and to know what passed m prisons, 
when such extraordinary powers Were claimed 
by the Secretary of State. 

Mr. H. Addington was proceeding to ask how 
it was possible Tor him to know in this case — 
when the Speaker called him to order, as having 
already spoken on the question. 

Mr. P. Moore said, the noble lord who had 
been alread y referred to (Hardwicke), had been 
grossly muled from beginning to end, with re- 
ference to some transactions m another country, 
and particularly with regard to one of the in- 
cendiaries who was extretnely active in them, 
a vile miscreant who deserved a halter ^instead 
of a pension. At the time that his lamented 
friend, the late Mr. Sheridan* brought on a mo- 
tion, which he had seconded, for an inquiry 
into the abuses in Kilmaihham Gaol, the noble 

lord (Hardwicke) was so astonished at the state- 

ments then made, that he wrote to tell him how 
he was imposed On; but it turned out bn in- 

quiry that the noble lord had been as grossly 
imposed on as if he had not been in Ireland, 
The motion was followed up, and they got a 
Committee of Inouiiy appointed ; and there was 
sufficient proof obtained that the superintendent 
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of thepriwn, a person of the name of Tjevor, 
ought to have been hanged— aye, and hanged ..a, 
hundred times; and. yet thi* person s^ood on 


State, and got a law passed jtb pat the 
qf the whole nation in theirpower, Ashewas 
not disposed to encourage cruelty, he would not 
consent to the Suspension of lie Habc;& Corpus. 

Mr. Macdonald thought the asaertiop pt the 
right hon. gentleman Warranted m inference 
which he was not perhaps aware oh. He had 
•aid that the petitioner was, not worse treated 
than other prisoners. This prisoner was put in 
irons. Was the inference therefore admitted, 
that other prisoners were put in irons ? # The 
right hon. gentleman seemed to think himself 
bound to know very little on the subject. ( Hear, 
hear*) The Secretaries of themselves, con- 
trary to law, and to all former practice, excluded 
magistrates ; and yet they did not consider 
themselves bound to know or explain any thing 
on the subject. ( Hear , hear.) 

Mr. Bennet said, the gaol was different from 
other gaols. In other gaols they had more 
room, and a yard to walk in. The gaol in 
Horsemonger-lanehad no yard : for this, among 
other reasons, it was of essential benefit that 
gaols and prisoners should be accessible to the 
inspection of the public eye. 

Lord Folkestone would tain know who it waa 
that was responsible, since ail magistrates and 
other persons were excluded? {Hear, hear.) 
Under such laws and restrictions, who was to 
answer that prisoners were not put in irons, 
and even to the torture ? The Secretary had 
promulgated a new law as to prisoners ; and hav- 
ing done so, he now said that he was not bound to 
kiiow any thing about the matter. The other 
night it was stated that solitary confinement was 
authorized by the laws the noble lord (Castfe- 
reagh)had declared, that there was a distinction 
as to high treason, and that all prisoners under 
that charge were committed to safe and close 
custody. The noble lord had taken this 
up from the Attorney-General, but stated it 
more clearly and explicitly. He (Lord F.) had 
not then been prepared to deny that doctrine; 
but he had since endeavoured to ascertain the 
law, and was now ready to shew that a 
false interpretation had been given to it. From 
the books, it appeared, that all prisoners were 
committed to safe and close custody. In Bum- 
sfead*s Reports, there was a case in which Lord 
Chief Justice. Coke laid it down a§ the law, that 
gaolers are bound to’keep, all prisoners commit- 
ted to them in safe tad close custody- The same 
doctrine was to be found in Bacon’s Abridg- 
ment, and in Coke upon Lyttletbn. There was 
thus no authority fcr solitary confinement m the 
case of Statepiisoners, He however, seen 
directions from the Secretary of State to keep 
them in solitary coMnemrnti (Heart wr.) 


Irons were only to be a 



irons, and tfcerefbri? i , 

Mr. B. Bathurst thought^ wta ' 
much to call upon persons' to proper *1 
to prove that certain stafem^W^isr j 
which they pow heard for rife 
only mode of proceeding was to have i 
the Secretary of State, ana t p obtain lecfi 
grievance, or a change of gtal. It wasl. 
to" prevent traitors Troth associating in 
otherwise they would carry On comp 
The Secretary of State did not prevent! 
sons from visiting prisoners. 

Lord Folkestone replied, that none were ad- 
mitted but by a special order from the Secretary 
of State. * 

Lord Cochrane considered the subject deftav- 
ing of the serious attention of the^ House; and 
of being inquired into by a Committee/ Why 
was not Newgate the place of the prisoner's 
confinement ? The reason was, that die IStAm 
magistrates would have insisted upon seefxfjg 
him. What was the difference between tyranny 
in Algiers, and under the Deys opposite? Eng- 
lishmen, however, would nof become slaves all 
at once. A revolution so sudden could not be ef- 
fected by all the bayonets which Ministers had fit 
their command. Was it to be enduttd that per- 
sons could be thrown at the pleasure Of Ministers 
into dungeons, immured there in irons, and im- 
prisoned and tortured so, while that House Wft'a 
prorogued ? Could the idea of subjecting every 
man m the kingdom to such tender mercies 
be borne by people of reflection and Spirit? 
A petition was before attempted to be for- 
warded to the House in vain. How was’ it 
possible, then, for prisoners to make their suf- 
ferings known ? Ministers did not themselffe* 
visit gaols, and gaolers could not be expected 
to forward petitions against their own Cruejly 
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ought to be entrusted with any authority, be- 
yond the laws. The House was bound to* in- 
quire into this case before it passed the Suspen- 
sion of the Habeas Corpus. 

The petition was ordered to lie on the table: 
On the motion that it be printed, 

Mr. Barham gave notice that, unltai; thfcfefs 
were previously explained,, he„wqUMj(#i Tues- 
day next move, that if be referred to u Com- 
mittee to inquire into the circumstances inwhjch 
the petitioner was apprehended ana ’detained/ 
Mr. Brougham said , 1 there Was an ajjega- 
tion in (he petition which, if it coulcf /hof 
be proved to be wholly untrue, involved ft jg- 
ridus bfeach of the privileges of the House, If 
wan stated, that the petitioner had prcpmg&\ 
petition, and, being .sto ^habitant Of West* 

£&#&&& 

the torthy baronet, one « 

a H . . 
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members, lie found that it never came into his 
liSnds; he believed the noble lord,' the other 
member, had not received it. It was in factj 
never received. This, if true, was a great 
breach of the privileges of the House. (Hear, 
hear.) Ih the early part of this Session a case 
of a petition from Warrington, in Lancashire, 
which was kept or detained, was brought before 
them ; and his hon. friend below him stated very 
strongly the high responsibility of such conduct. 
Ife trusted the House had not, in all the changes 
which it had undergone, learnt to contend tor 
no privileges against the Executive Govern- 
ment, and tp view all their privileges as of use 
Only against the people. {Hear, hear, hear.) 

Mr. Ponsonby entirely coincided with his hon. 
friend ; but there was much more than a breach 
of privilege in this case. It certainly was not 
the intention of the House, in suspending the Ha- 
beas Corpus, that cruel usage should be inflicted 
upon those who were confined. He would not 
say that die complaints were true, because the 
parties complained against had not been heard ; 
out it was the duty of the House to inquire, 
and if full and satisfactory explanation were not 
given, to appoint a Committee of their own for 
the purpose. 

Lord Cajtlereagh submitted, that if it was the 
duty of Ministers to take care that they did not 
abuse the powers given to them, it was the duty 
of the House to allow a presumption in their 
favour till the facts were proved. He admitted 
that every tenderness was due to persons in the 
unhappy situation of the petitioner: but there 
was here an inversion of the proper mode of 
proceeding. The complaint came to the ears 
of Ministers in the first instance, not from the 
individual, but from gentlemen on the other side, 
and Ministers were charged with inattention, or 
.neglect, if they were not prepared, by inspiration, 
to answer every question. He submitted that it 
was the duty of raembd-s, before they presented 
such petitions, to ascertain whether application 
had been made to the Executive Government. 
He begged of the House not to suffer an im- 
pression to be made upon their minds, that there 
was notan anxiety to give every possible indul- 
gence to persons committed by Ministers. 

Lord Folkesto?ie said, the noble lord, by his 
speech, had given the House to understand that 
prisoners ought to be treated tenderly $ but they 
Were not allowed to confer with their friends. 

In the instructions to the Gaoler of Reading 
this was positively forbidden. How the hon. 
gentleman (Mr. Barnet.) had obtained the peti- 
tion, he knew not ; but by {be instructions to the 
Gaqar of Reaqipg, all complaints or comrnu- 
nicatipns ^hajtecieyer were ordered to be first 
transp&editCf. th® 9® ce °f jfce Secretary of 
' * V. ^ 
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the vUm* 
seeing the 
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there was no order by which 
were precluded from 
^ As the visiting magistrates 
under die sist of the King, 
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specially to visit all persons, to exclude them 
would amount to a dispensation with the law. 
He had the highest opinion of the* manner in 
which the Secretary for the Home Department 
generally exercised nis duties. 

Lord Cajtlereagh said, if there was any delay 
on the part of gaolers in transmitting petitions 
to the Secretary of State, it would form a case for 
parliamentary inquiry. The regulation of State 
Prisoners was at the discretion of the Secretary 
of State. 

Mr. Sennet said, that as the petition was 
couched in proper terms, he thought it his duty 
to present it (hear.) 

Sir 5. Komilly observed, that if the noble Lord 
supposed that the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act gave the Secretary of State any 
power to regulate prisons, or to dispense with 
the law of the sist of the King, he was mis- 
taken. 

Sir W. Burroughs hoped that these persons 
had not been apprehended without information 
upon oath. 

The Attorney-General said, they were ar- 
rested before the Suspension Act passed. 

The petition was then ordered to be printed. 

Suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act.] 
Lord QjsuUton said, he had a petition to present 
of the Mayor, Bailiffs, and Burgesses of Berwick- 
upon-Tweed, against the Suspension of die Ha- 
beas Coipus. As the Members for that town 
had declined to obey the instructions of their 
Constituents by supporting the petition, it had 
fallen into his hands. It liad been said, that 
there was not a general feeling in the country 
against the suspension of the Constitution. He 
had no means of ascertaining the general feeling; 
but he supposed few Englishmen could be m 
favour of a Bill which deprived them of die 
secu^ty for their liberty. At least in the Cor- 
poration of Berwick the feeling was against it, 
for they were unanimous in the petition. — The 
petition was read and ordered to be printed. 

Sir F. Burdett said, he had a similar peti- 
tion to present from the parish and town of 
Godaiming. The petitioners stated, that from 
the Report of the House of Lords, the event of 
the late trials, and the facts which had fortu- 
nately transpired at I*eeds, they conceived they 
had more to fear from spies ana informers, than 
from any machinations of the factious or disaf- 
fected: against the latter they could defend 
themselves, against the former there was no pro- 
tection. They feared many innocent men 
might now be languishing^ in dungeons, without 
having an opportunity of vindicating their in- 
nocence; and that, as Englishmen, they firmly, 
though respectfully, protested against a system 
which left not only their liberty, but their health, 
comfort, and consequently tneir lives, to the 
discrimination of* the Privy Council, instead of 
that of thejudges, and jurors of the land. 

' The petuion was read and ordered to be print- 
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Lord Castlcreagh moved the third reading of/ punishment on ace^nt of the n^cjihm^jnpt 
die Bill for continuing the Suspension ofthe * nrnsf,rn<v * * ham ^ t ' 1 * rh '&**+**- 


Habeas Corpus Act. 

Mr. Bennet rose. He said, that although; he 
had but little’ hope of making an impression oh 
the House by his opposition to the measure, he 
felt it his duty to protest against it. The noble 
lord who opened this subject to the. House, 
had properly divided it into the causes and 
the remedies of the discontent. The causes 
he (Mr.^ B.) conceived might be all traced 
to .want of food and want of work in the 
districts which had been disturbed $ the reme- 
dies were work and food. During the war, the 
ingenuity of mechanics had been exerted to 
find all possible substitutes for human labour, 
and as the demand for the produce of labour 
had now diminished, an enmity towards ma- 
chinery had grown up and had broken out into 
acts of violence. It was fit that this spirit should 
be repressed, and if a vigilant execution of 
the laws were not sufficient, local laws might 
be enacted to suppress it, — but it formed no 
pretext for putting all Britain to the bah on 
account of frequent breaches of the peace in 
five counties. There was no case more in point 
than the disturbance^ in the year 1812. If any 
one would look into the Report drawn up at 
that time, and no one should proceed to a vote 
without reading it, he would find in it as many 
high-sounding words as in those on which they 
were called to suspend the Habeas Corpus Act. 
It spoke not only of incitements to tumult, but 
of military array, of seizing of arms, bf all the 
«gns of levying war against the State. To 


to prosecute them for h&h Ufcasotf 
be suppose^ that a f cqfiild 'TC J$r 

suarfed that six men could ; Tevy war agai^.tbo 
State {hear) ? If there \vasanf 
Report, which would fix the rcri.mo of htm 
treason on thy.pc^qps concerned «i the dWr*^ 
bances, it w& the correspondence between ,, 
disaffected in London, and those in the cOuptj^ 
butittyas to be recollected, that nothing ‘ 
port of this was tendered m evidence, it w 
asserted or even alluded to by the Attori#fe* 
general {hear /) The second Report was cfa w' 
up in a spirit very different from the first. 'Ope. 
of the principal facts mentioned was, the roafteht' 
to London, under the pretence of petitioning i 
but the magistrates engaged in the late exl~ * 
minations at \JTakefield were of opinion, it&ft 
the whole plan and project referred to * hSd 
been the work of spies. ‘ It was not Oliver^ 
alone, who had been employed, but a thbtif 
sand others ; the business of a Spy. was a trad^: 
which had been pursued with’ gfea t success, 
and unfortunately it was the only trade successful 
at present in ' those parts ; so much as 10, 12, 
and 18 shillings a night had been paid to these* 
workers of mischief. The Report also con* 
lained allegations as to the conduct of particular 
persons; for instance, that one man avowed* 
himself a rijpublican and a leveller. He 'had* 
n6 doubt that evidence might be collected that 
hundreds were republicans and levellers. Dr. Cot 
ouhoun, in his book on the Police, had stated, . 
that 25 ,ooo persohs rose every morning in Lon- 
don without any other prospect of subsistence 


nieet that evil tjey passed the Arms Act, and J: than by plunder. Who would doubt that these 
the Act against delegates. The' first was men were republicans and levellers ? thatis^that 
never executed; the other had been of some .they would desire to get as much as possible* of 
service. The discontent in that instance had 
originated in want of work and food, and it had 
greatly subsided, as he trusted it would now, 
by the great demand for goods. He denied 
that there were strong marks of a political dia- 
meter in the present discontents. Whenever 
Englishmen were distressed, as they were hap- 
pily in the habit of looking to political subjects, 
the consideration of which was not confined, a$ 
in some other countries, to the upper classes, 
tiiey would naturally put forward the faults 
and mismanagement of their rulers as the 
causes of their sufferings ; but there was nothing 
of' a systematic hostility to die Constitution, 
though some individuals had been urged to 
hostile measures by spies and informers. He 
should say a few words as to the first Report. 

That Report had carried through the House the 
first bill for the Suspension of the Habeas Cor* 
pus. But he was authorized in saying, by some 
of the members of the Committee, that if that 
witness had been produced to them, who^hi# 


| t the property which they did not possess. It' 
was also said, that the insurrection in the time’ 
of Richard II. and the Irish Rebellion, were held ; 
up as models for imitation 1 — very udfbrtunite 
models, as, in both those instances, the l£adfcr$‘ 
had been punished. Was there any thing. Ijke 
a shadow of truth in these stories ? or, if they 
were true, could they have had any effect ? As,, 
in the first Report, there was a plot to destroy 
London, so, in the second, there was a plotr tb 
destroy Manchester. This suggestion, v he had 
no doubt, was the work of the spies. In itf 10 it 
was proved, that the men who were efripUtted 
fto detect the rioters had suggested that they 
should burn the poor-bouseS. “ ^Phat}” said 
one of the rioters, 11 ahall we bum , the poor ?* 
'* Yes,” rejoined the spy, * 4 any thing to do 
mischief.” It was more likely that such a pro- 
position should be made by spies. If all the 
carpenters in London were to conspireto throw 
their working-tools into foe Thames, it would * 
pot be more absurd than for the manufacturers 1 
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been since brought forward, to the disgrace Of to destroy the sources of their employment. ^ 
criminal justice, his evidence would have been , Thebarracks, it was said, were to be set ofr 
scouted by them. There was a disgraceful riot tirf; the soldiers were to I* burnt out, m in 
indeed, of Which the promoters had escaped' London they were to be smoked. But why had 
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none of these persona been brought to trial*? 
Birmingham, also, had been mentioned in this 
Report, as a place which had sent delegates. 
Several gentlemen at Birmingham, seeing this i 
statement** had - aet oh foot a minute in- 1 
quiry, and he had received an account of the | 
result from a gentleman of respectability and 
property, of the name of Clark, who was well 
known to those acquainted with the town of 
Birmingham. (The hon. member here read a 
paper, which stated, that on minute inquiry it 
appeared that Oliver had been in Birmingham. 
He was first introduced there , by Mitchdl, to 
a person with whom the latter had been long 
acquainted. Oliver was there three times— in 
April, in May, and again in June. He stated 
that he was intimate with Sir F. Burdett, Major 

* The BJenketeers, as they w ere called, or the 
persons who were arrested near Manchester, have 
been since set at liberty, without being put upon 
their defence. On Saturday, Sept. 6th, they were to 
have been tried in the Assize Court at Lancaster j 
but after the jury had been sworn, and the charge ' 
stated against the prisoners, Mr. Topping , (counsel 
for the Crown) addressed the jury to this effect: — 1 
am very happy to save his Lordship and you all 
tfOublein this case. It is well known, that in the 
month of March last, the town of Manchester and ; 
its vicinity were thrown iuto great terror and alarm I 
by tumultuous assemblies. The defendants are j 
charged with having called such assemblies, to the 
great alarm of the vicinity, and to the undoubted 
danger of the country. By the exertions, however, 
of the very respectable part of the people of Man- 
chester, and by the co-operation of the very excellent 
police of that place, the evil has been effectually 
suppressed, so that all is now quiet and tranquil in 
the extensive, populous, and, 1 hope, still opulent 
county of Lancaster, it cannot be the wish of any 
Government, and especially of our Government, to 
punish unnecessarily. The improved and still im- 
proving state of the couutry has given a different 
turn to public feeling from what it was in March 
On this account, and as the defendants have 
already suffered so long imprisonment, no evidence 
la to be offered to you on the part of the prosecution. 
You will therefore acquit the defendants. — The jury 
accordingly returned a verdict. Not Guilty. 

Mr. H Ufiamt (Counsel for the prisoners. )— Wit. 
yogr Lordship allow me to ask for the discharge of 
the prisoners, as they have been so long in confine- 
ment? 

Mr*. Baron Certainly : let them be dis- 

Tjie Derbyshire rioters are to be tried at Derby on 
the 15thOct, A special commission has been issued to 
Mr. Justice Abbot an A Mr. Justice Holroyd for that 
JitnpOae. The indictment contains three c rant*. 'Hie 
1st wWcb is for a substomtiveuct of treason, in directly 
levying* mtanaSnat the King, is upon the statute of 
?5tft The $d errant, which is for conspin* 

ingp to depose; th* JHngs is to be graved by a series of 
overt acta, and Ik founded upon the 

J6ih of HJ# yVud the third count, for con- 

spiring Jo levy fju against the King, in order to 
cocspel him hf fotcf to change hit measures, is made 
out by 4>e ski* otejf licb, and is foonded upon the 
Mine fltar»ite as the pf&adrftff. 
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Cartwright, and other gentlemen who were 
friends to Parliamentary Reform: lie never saw 
more than the five men whom he met at Mit- 
chell’s friend's $ he spoke of -a plan for a meet- 
ing of delegates, and when he could not induce 
them to join in this, design, he, on his return to 
Yorkshire, sent two messengers to inform them 
that a rising was intended, and begged them 
to send some one to meet him at Dewsbury 
on the Oth of June, which was the day on 
which he was arrested at that place by Sir J. 
Byng, and afterwards liberated. He stated that 
he had the management at Liverpool, Manches- 
ter, Leeds, the rest of Yorkshire and Derby; 
and if he had persuaded any of the five persons 
he saw to have joined in his designs, he would 
no doubt have added Birmingham to the list. All 
these five persons were ready to give evidence, 
and the writer was authorized to implore that 
the House would examine them at its bar. 
Oliver seemed to have plenty of money, and 
never spared expense). — Where this man got 
his money, perhaps those who employed him 
could say. It had been stated that he was no: 
to be rewarded; he hoped, that not only he 
would not be rewarded, but that he would be 
put upon his trial, to answer the offences which 
so many facts formed a presumption that he had 
committed. — Were such men to be sent forth 
on a mission against the lives and liberties of the 
subject — to raise plots, which, while they might 
1 destroy the lives of individuals, were to induce 
the House to pass, and the country to sub- 
mit to, the suspension of the liberties of the 
j whole community ? It had been said, that dis- 
i credit was thrown on all persons who gave in- 
J formation against conspiracies. This was not 
true : there was a wide difference between dif- 
ferent classes of these persons. Those to whom 
knowledge of conspiracies had casually come, 
and who had revealed them, as for instance, the 
man who gave notice of the gunpowder plot, 
were very praiseworthy persons. As for the 
other class, that of informers — persons who had 
taken one step in a conspiracy and wished to 
recede they should be looked on with some 
suspicion, especially when they received pecu- 
niary reward for the evidence tney were to give. 
Of course he did not mean to include men like 
Reynolds, who asked no money, and only 
wished to have a small bill cashed ! He did not 
know whether Mr. Oliver had had a small bill 
cashed, as he appeared to have had plenty of mo- 
ney. There was a third class of persons who had 
not been accomplices, but who had set up for 
such ; he would say boldly that no Government 
should uphold those men. To send persons to 
drive and drill the people into crimes, was an in- 
sult to a free country. It was not, however, won- 
derful that the persons who protected Reynolds, 
and bestowed honours on him— that the men 
who produced Castle as a witness, that indig- 
nity to a court of justice, should, as part of their 
system, employ such men. As to the Secretary 
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for the Home Department,' he believed him' to chosen on the morrow. Some magistrates had 
he a man of great humanity, hut, in point of said that it had produced great 1 beneKti^ He 
judgment, extremely weak. How otherwise could name" those magistmtes — men fmffmto 
could he have been made the dupe and tool of a the ears of members as the friends of h%t$t? 4nd 
wretch like Oliver, the most infamous miscreant strong measures, and the employers of spies In 
that had ever been let loose to scourge a coun- 1812. Against their opinions he should c mppm 
try ? What could the Ministers have done more the temperate judgment of Earl FitzwiilianW 
ir they had declared war upon the people ? nobleman sufficiently disposed to alarm, wh&n 
If they had determined to make law a curse in- there was any reason for it. The measure 
stead of a blessing ? If they had endeavoured to consideration was indeed of such a nature# ffift, 
make the country miserable, and the Govern- he would not commit the powers it proposal# 
ment alternately oppressing and insulted ? These create, even to the best men in society, mi'-ht 
were the steps which drove a country to despair, had the strongest objections to grant the re 
No people could long bear to be looked on with the members o? the present administration.' -xq* 
distrust, and insulted as a set of conspirators would not authorize a Secretary of State, it his 
against the Constitution; and never was an own discretion, to deprive any man in the 
imputation more false than this imputation on dom of his liberty, without stating the reason, 
the people of England, than whom no nation or being boijjUi to afford the paity accused ah 
was ever more attached to its institutions. He opportunity TO trial or justification. For thus, 
should now mention some other facts respect- indeed, a Secretary of State would be enable*! 
ting the mission of Oliver, lie should state the to deprive any man of his character as .well is 
heads of the examination which took place at of his freedom, and when even his imprison-.' 
Wakefield on Monday the leth of June List, ment terminated, to subject him to public sus- 
for die accuracy of which he could pledge picion, without the means of vindication. Such 
himself. (The hon. member then read the heads a proposition was so odious in every point of 
of the examination of Mr. Dickinson). The view, that he trusted the House, if it desire^ to 
next evidence he mentioned was that of a per- obtain the esteem of the country, and to pre- 
son who had been an accomplice, he should serve the principles of the Constitution,, would 
not mention his name, he was a native of Shef- reject it with indignation. J l 

field. (He stated, that Oliver had been repre- Mr. C. Grant said, that the hon. gentleman 
sented to him as a man who did great things in opposed the measure because he denied the dan- 
London. Mitchell had preceded Oliver, and had ger, and thus gave them to understand, that he 
told them that they might rely on him. Depo- would Aipport the former, provided the latter 
nent was appointed a delegate by a person could be satisfactorily established. It was he- 
mmed Oliver; all the other delegates were cause he (Mr. G.) thought the danger imminent, 
named in the same manner as deponent. One and that the exigency of the crisis could be 
delegate was 1 ejected by Oliver, .and deponent met in no other way, that he should follow #n 
knew that Oliver must have approved of all opposite conduct, and vote for the%ill. It 
of them!) This had been sworn to before the had been gratuitously 'assumed in araiment, 
magistrates.— It thus appeared that this Oliver that this measure was a suspension of the Con- 
had been the instigator and contriver of .the stitution ; whereas, in his view, it was merely 
whole transaction. lie had led on the miseiable, a remedy for a case contemplated by the Con- 
starving, and indigent people; and it was im- stitution, and piovided for in it, without violat- 
perative on the Government to deliver him up ing it. The hon. gentleman had denied that 
to tiie law which he had violated. He should be a conspiracy against the State existed, because 
sorry to say any tiling which should draw the only alleged disturbances proceeded m Jus 
clown upon individuals the punishment of death, opinion from the instigation of ministerial agents, 
a punishment which he thought should never It had never been proved, however, that Go- 
lie inflicted except in case of murder ; but vemment had sanctioned the conduct which 
it was rather singular tiiat there remained Oliver was accused of having pursued, or that 
at this moment, in Newgate, men under sen- any person was implicated but tbit individual 
tence of death for endeavouring to create, himself, who had acted wiihoutany countenance 
not treasons, but felonies, for the puipose, like from his employers. He h&rd many gentlemen 
the miscreant Oliver, of selling fellow beings to deny, on these grounds, the exfttepce of all 
destruction.— He contended, that the operation danger whatever; and, front a regard to their 
of tiie measure on the country neither had been judgment and integrity,, he slioiud have been 
nor could be beneficial. In former times, when staggered in his own convictions^ an opposite 
rebellions were about to break out, supported kind, did he not recollect thatVien of good 
by men of rank, weight and influence, the principles and sagacious understandings had 
Habeas Corpus Act had been suspended^ to been found in all ages and countries who, in sea- ■ 
enable the Government to arrest tiie head* of the sops of great public alai m, disti usted the reabty 
rebellion — as in the case of the arrest of Sir Wil- or the magnitude of approaching calamities, 
liam Windhaiti, in 1715, But where were the and* by thur incredulity, increased the danger. 
Sir W. Windhams of the present day 1 When Ancient and modern states furnished .examples 
ten leaders were taken one day, ten leaders were , of fatal error, which allowed the designs 
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Conspirators to advance Unchecked to’ a point and there were no limit* to such tyrannical inter- 
^'hen resistance becameiifta vailing. OfCatalineJs ference.* He could not allow this argument to 
conspiracy, it Had been said, by ajgreat orator and be well founded. The distress, ne hoped, 
statesman, when speaking of the character of would be ohly temporary s the other causes 
such men to whom he had alluded, u NottnUfli of danger, such as the want of regular edu- 
in koc ordine qui aut ea qua imminent) non vi- cation, arid th£ demoralizing influence of the 
Aetirit, 4 dut ea qua vident, dissimnlent : qui spem poor laws, might be more permanent ; but still 
Catalina mollibus sententiis aluerunt, conjuratro - they rir$re not indefinite ; and when the distress 
tiemque nascetitem non tredendo corroboraverunt” was removed, might no longer excite such 
Was there nothing disclosed in the Reports that alarm. When it was asked, were not the ordi. 
manifested designs against the State ? We had nary laws sufficient for repressing these causes 
plb&j we had seciet oaths, we had organized of danger, by punishing popular excesses or 
societies, committees, sub-committees, and de- seditious attempts ? he would answer, that ordi- 
legates, blasphemous and seditious songs ; and, nary laws were sufficient for ordinary times s 
above all, the prostitution of the press to the and that the Suspension Act was merely intended 
most infamous purposes of destroying all loyalty to arrest the progress of evils which would de- 
to the Throne, ana all reverence towards reli- prive them of all their efficacy ; and to prevent 
gion; thus making the people imrtflkal, impious, that state of things which, if once realized, 
and turbulent upon system. (Hear, bear,) The would render confusion irreparable. In the case 
most dangerous doctrines were propagated to of individuals, prevention was better than pu. 
aid this settled design : the rich were declared nishment ; in the case of nations, prevention 
the natural enemies of the poor ; plans of rob- was the only safe policy, and the other alterna- 
bery and spoliation were recommended to the tive was impossible. It could not for a moment 
people as tne means of recovering their proper be admitted as a question with regard to the 
rights, and a division of the land was held out State, whether we were to avert an approaching 
as the attraction for rebellion. By these dan- evil, or to enter into a struggle to defeat it. 
gerbu's doctrines the poor were taught that they In such a struggle the Constitution 'might sur- 
cduld only find their just level in the disorders vive, but it could not be expected to come out 
of the State, and were seduced from their duties of it unimpaired. This observation seemed to 
of loyalty and honesty. These were the dangers apply with peculiar force to those who argued 
against which this meajnre was intended to against the suspension, on the ground that it 
protect the public peace, the public mo^ls, and should never be resorted to except in a season 
the national faith ; and much as he valued that of general disaffection. The effect of this bill 
sacred bulwark of our liberties, the Habeas would be to prevent general disaffection, by 
Corpus, he would sav, that he valued the sa- giving a power to restrain the efforts of those 
cred principle of public order and religion still who were endeavouring to spread it ; as, when it 
more ; if lie had to decide between the arrived, nothing but a civil war could be ex- 
sbspension of the one or the surrender of the pccted to ensue. It had been said, if the dis- 
other, he would not long hesitate on the alterna- affection is' not general, why not make the 
tivb; (Hear.) It was well known that this coun- operation of the mil local ; but it was sufficient 
try had of late years taken a great start in po- to reply to this question, that if its operation 
H F™ on, wealth, manufactures, and political were confined to particular districts, the evil 
consequence ; but it could not be denied, that would diffuse itself over others, and would 
in this change there were causes of danger make the danger general in all the country, 
generated which did not exist before. Great except in those very places where the remedy 
mosses of people- were assembled in single dis- was intended to apply. (Hear, hear.) It was 
tricks, whose occupations were precarious, and argued, that the evil was not alarming, as only 
whb, as they had not improved in morals or the dregs of the people were imbued with cor- 
advanced m education, in proportion as they had rupt principles. This was equivalent to an as- 
increased in numbers and physical force, might, sertion that property, wealth, and talents, were 
in a season of distress, be excited by turbulent necessary to constitute danger ; but he would 
and unprincipled demagogues to disturb the ask, did the history of revolutions warrant such 
oatfonal tranquillity, and endanger the dbrtstitu- a belief? Was it true, that what was dangerous 
turn and religious institution^ of the State. (Hear, in the result never followed what was ridiculous 
hear,) It Was said by an hott. gentleman that or contemptible at the commencement; and 
all that the people wanted wt$, not insurrection,' that what Was formidable was never joined to 
bnt food afHigpmployment. He allowed that what was absurd ? An opposite experience was 
their dis6mtclfii»^ht be allayed by prosperity ; Written in the annals of Europe ; and the disas- 
but who wastfrensure that prodjlerity ? or how trous history of revolutionary France loudly 
was public order Ui.ofe weaerved till it returned i Carried the world against deciding on the prac- 
It was strange to Hwrthat poverty and distress, ticaf stfcceis of a political doctrine from its 
which constituted the source of the danger, theoretical absurdity, f Cries of bear.) Those 
converted into an aigumentto disprove its exist- who' argued against the present bill had denied, 
ence. But it had need said, admit distress to as * one reason for passing it, the efficiency of 
be a reason for suspending the Constitution, the' former suspension act. Whence did they 
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derive this fact l The Reports of both Houses should not be surrendered on th^mogad of 
stated the contrary. They declared, that thpu^ dangers that did not mw exist. |fabi^S 
it had not removed danger it hadohecfced it, Corpus was the great bulwark of oiir JhmpOs, 
and had acted as a salutary 00000! over jtema* and the pride pf Englishmen ; and, as,ifSp$fe- 
gogues, who endeavoured to disturb the public mental law,, ought not to be suspended except in 
peace. It likewise gave courage to the friends cases of urgent necessity. There was a regulation 
of oider, the loyal and virtuous portion of the in an ancient state, that when a citizen mopopai 
community. He believed the majority of the to alter any of the fundamental laws,' he should 
people were well disposed, but they ought not enter the assembly of the people with an ha$% 
to be left to the attacks and machinations of the about his neck, that summary justice mjghfbe 
turbulent and the seditious. He called upon executed upon him if he did not adduce,*^' 
the House to consider the dangers that would cient grounds for the change*. He did iot 
ensue from withholding this measure. He think it would have been very safe for the 
heartily supported the third reading. lord (Castlereagh) to have been a citizen of such 

Mr. PVarre said, he was now as ready to oppose a state in bringing forward this measure. {A 

the suspension act as he was formerly disposed to laugh.) 

support it. He was glad to find that he was not Mr. Hart Davis differed from his hon. col* 
singular in this change. In the first Report we league, and jhought it due to the loyal inhabit 
heard of the formidable nature of the Spencean ants of Bristol, as well as to the country atiarge^ 
doctrines, and the dangerous machinations of the to take every possible precaution to defend them 
sect that professed them. If such was the cause from the evils of anarchy and rebellion. He 
of alarm three months ago, and if the declared was satisfied that if the prosecution of theper- 
and deliberate scheme of dividing the land of the sons who had been lately tried had been con- 
country was then the ground for this measure fined to a lower description of offence, there 
of precaution, that scheme was now at an end, would have been little difficulty in proving their 
for no more was heard of its existence. (Hear.) guilt. (Hear, hear.) 

The next cause of alarm was the conspiracy that Mr. G. Bankes said, he was not aware pf 
organized die Spafields riot; the plan of seizing any circumstances which had transpired since 
the Tower, and raising the standard of rebellion the la6t Report that ought to induce Parlta- 
in the capital. This plot and insurrection had ment to retrace the steps it had already taken, 
almost vanished from our recollection, and When he alluded to the magnitude of the ex- 
appeared no longer to alarm the Committee, isting danger, he desired to be understood as 
The ground of attack was now clianged, and not consklering it to amount to the danger of 
instead of hearing of plans to seize the metro- immediate revolution; but if there was no ground 
polis by a mob from Spafields, we heard of for entertaining apprehensions with regard to 
an aimy advancing from the country for that the life of the Sovereign, there were strong 
object. (Hear, hear.) But the Manchester grounds for suspecting danger to the peace and 
force was even more absurd and contempti- tranquillity of his loyal subjects, 
ble than the London mob. It was stated to Mr. Barham could not help regarding the 
amount to 50, 000, and auxiliaries were spoken of danger to the State, upon the alleged existence 
from Scotland and other places; all, no doubt, of which the bill was principally founded, 
marshalled and arrayed by the spy Oliver, as a ridiculous phantom. He could discover 
(Hear.) Their military chest, however, did not in it no reason for depriving the country of 
seem very well supplied, as they had no money the best security for die possession of its li- 
to procure ai ms. They commenced their march, berries, and without which every other security 
but were dispersed by a few constables before they was an idle and useless provision. So Ionian 
proceeded far on their journey. As diey could the power of tearing him from his family, wxth- 
not procure arms, it was said that they intended out a cause assigned, was vested in any maq. 
to remove the horses from the carts ana waggons it was an insult and a mockery to talk of 
which they might find in Uicir neighbourhood, die advantages and blessings of our free Consti- 
and to take Manchester by a charge of cavalry, tution. (Hear, hear.) He concurred entirely in 
(A laugh.) The whole account seemed so ab- the opinion of an hon. member, who had pro- 
surd, dial he wondered it could be listened to fessed that he should prefer to live under mar- 
seriouslyfor a moment. He was not ashamed to tial law radier than under a Suspension of the 
say that he had been deceived, that he had over- Habeas Corpus Act. The duration of martial 
rated the danger, and that he would now retrace law would probably be short, but the continu- 
his steps in opposing the bill. (Hear, hear.) ance of the present measure was necessarily 
Mr. Protheroe also opposed the bill, although uncertain. The trial by jury was the great right 
he had before supported it. He was alarmed with that distinguished a British subject from a sub? 
the Report of the Committee at the beginning ject of the Dey of Algiers. The chief cause of 
of the session, but die time that had elapsed* the ex is tin g evil was a state of general distress # 
and the inquiries which had taken place, enabled 

him to see the danger in a different light, # This tUc ordinance of Zulmicus, theJU$ria* 
and to satisfy himself that it was very much lawgiver. (Sec Potter’* Antiq. of Greece, yw. i 
exaggerated. The liberties of the people p. 160.) 
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apd severe distress never could be felt without 
producing some degree of discontent. What he 
tearefd was, that hon. members were more dis- 
posed to sacrifice the Constitution than to sub- 
mit to a slight and temporary inconvenience. 
(Hear.) An argument had been drawn in favour 
of this measure from the personal character of] 
the Minister to whom such extraordinary au- 
thority was to be intrusted. Without entering 
into that inquiry, or stating any impression 
which he might entertain upon that subject, he 
must declare, that this was not an English con- 
sideration. ( Hear, hear.) Our liberties were 
not obtained by confidence in the Ministers of 
the Crown, nor could they be preserved by such 
metal. The boast of Englishmen had always 
been, not that Ministers would not, but that they 
could not disturb the personal liberty of any 
individual. The abominable sentiment, as versi- 
fied by one of our favourite poets, seemed to be 
the principle by which Parliament was now 
advised to direct its policy : — 

** For forms of Government let fo-»ls contest, 

€e Whate'er is best administered is bCi-t.” 
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tice which Parliament was bound to pay as a 
necessary security for the lives and properties 
of their fellow-citizens. It was true, that he did 
not believe the conspirators had it in their power 
to overturn the Constitution; WSt it did not 
follow that they might not have produced serious 
and irreparable mischief. The destruction of a 
populous town, or the desolation of a cultivated 
district, were evils of no trifling magnitude. 
The reign of Richard the Second was fertile of 
instances in which the violence of an insurgent 
force, and the excesses of a populace, inflamed 
by fancied grievances, were folly represented. 
The alterations in the state of the country, and 
the various exigencies of affairs, had rendered 
it frequently necessary to suspend the operation 
of the act in question. Since its first enactment, 
the reign of James the Second was the only 
reign during which no suspension of it had taken 
place; yet the principles of liberty had never 
been so well understood as dunng the last 
century in this country. Very few were dis- 
posed to deny that the suspension of the year 
1793 was an expedient measure. In answer 
to the objection, that this proceeding had 
He bad his suspicions that the actual extent of never been adopted except during a period 
the evil was, in a great measure, to be imputed of civil or foreign war, he should say, that a 
M'ni'ator. -nn.nrJ danger similar to that which at present threaten 


to his Majesty's Ministers, who appeared to have 
suffered it to nave grown up in order to furnish 
a pretext for demanding these new and extra- 
ordinary powers. Instead of palliatives, they 
had applied caustics to the distemper, and ag- 
gravated instead of abating its symptoms. He 
trusted that he was a loyal subject, and ready to 
spill the last drop of his blood in defence of the 
Constitution ; but he felt himself bound to state, 
at the same time, that the suspension of the law 
of Habeas Corpus would leave little or no choice 
between the advantages of the British laws and 
those of any foreign government. 

Dr . Phillimore said, it was with painful anxiety, 
and after a laborious inquiry into the facts and 
circumstances upon which this measure was 
founded, that he rose to give it his support. It 
was not before he had gone through a long ex 
animation of the subject, that his mind had 
arrived at the conviction that the bill now under 
discussion was the dictate of a necessary and 
even of a humane policy. The whole subject 
resolved itself into two questions— first, as to the 
existence of the danger, and secondly, as to the 
propriety of the remedy. He had the admission 
of an hon. member, who had been vehement in 
his opposition to the bill, that the existing danger 
was great : that the leaders gf the disaffected, if 
not formidable from their 'property or rank, 
were impoitant from the possession of popular 
talents and gl*at tf character. A right 

hon. gentle^jilpr# Wnsonbyyhad expressed 
his doubts wit& hfgart f to the extent of the evil ; 
but he would ask mm whether he did not believe 


ed the Constitution had never before existed in 
this country. With regard to the employment 
of spies, circumstances occurred in the history 
of all countries, in which governments found it 
necessary to resort to such means for detecting 
mischievous designs. On this subject he would 
refer to what Lord Clarendon had said, on Lord 
Falkland’s objection to the employment of per- 
sons of that description. It was with reluctance 
he gave his consent to the bill, but his vote was 
founded on a conviction of the urgent neces- 
sity of the measure. 

Lord Nugent thought it necessary to state, in 
a few words, the grounds on which he deemed 
himse lf bound to give his opposition to the mea- 
sure under the consideration of the House. He 
had listened with great and respectful attention 
to the preceding debates, and all that he had 
heard had only tended to confirm him in the 
opinion that the bill ought not to pass. Seeing, 
however, as he did, some men whom he had 
always looked up to as the highest authorities, 
giving the sanction of their approbation to the 
measure, he must confess that it was with regret 
he found himself compelled to differ from 
them. He certainly felt great respect for those 
persons who framed both Reports, and there 
were persons in the Committees for whom he 
entertained the highest veneration; but, not- 
withstanding, he could not regard those Reports 
as sufficient authority for passing this bill. It 
could never be forgotten that the evidence on 
which these documents were founded was not 


that this measure must operate as an engine of only ex-parte, but entirely prepared by Minis- 
powerfol and salutary intimidation against those ters. These Ministers, as had been well said in 
to whom alone it was likely to be applied ? He that House, had put the country on its trial; they 
oui^portedit, because lit deemed it a debt of jus- had, indeed, not only done so, but they stood 
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forward as the accusers, and framed the testimony 
in a way to procure judgment in their favour. 
It was, then, not too much to say, that some 
evidence ought to be admitted on the part of the 
country, beflbre the verdict was pronounced. 
The Committee, however, had not merely acted 
as a grand jury to find ground for trial, but had 
passed sentence themselves. If he had had no 
objection to the first Suspension of the Habeas 
Coipus, the circumstance of that suspension 
having been followed by no acts which tended 
to shew its necessity, would have afforded him 
a strong ground for resisting this. It had indeed 
been saia, that the former bill had accomplished 
much in the way of intimidation ; that ix it had 
not been passed, the country would have been 
in a state of rebellion; but these statements were 
unsupported by facts, and he thought the onus 
probandi lay on those who asserted such pro- 
positions. On what other evidence besides 
the ex-parte statements furnished by Ministers 
were the Reports founded ? On none, except 
that which had been brought forward at the 
recent trial of Mr. Watson, and which reflected 
such deep disgrace on Ministers. The pro- 
ceedings in that case were, in fact, as absurd as 
shameful : for a man had been indicted for trea- 
son who probably ^might have been convicted 
for riot. Were the House to put faith in the 
evidence adduced on tliat trial, evidence which 
came from the most infamous of human kind ? 
and yet on such was the Report founded. Ills 
honourable and learned friend had alluded to 
the opinion of Lord Falkland repecting spies, 
and lie would set the sentiments of that noble 
lord against the practice of his Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters*. Were the most notoiious criminals, 


* The following extract from the 11 History of the 
IM>< llion,” (\ol. ii. j>. 974, folio edit.) will furnish 
this reader with the opinions of I.ord Falkland and 
L>rd Clarendon on this subject : — “ Two things he 
(lord Falkland) could never bring himself to, whilst 
he I'ont.nued in that office (Secretary of State), that 
was to his death ; for which he was contented to be 
reproached, as for omissions in a most necessary part 
of his place. The one, employing of Spies, or giving 
any countenance or entertainment to them. I do 
not mean such emissaries as with danger would ven- 
ture to view the enemy’s camp, and bring intelli- 
gence of tlu ir number, or quartering, or any parti* 
culais that such an observation can comprehend; 
but those, who, by communication of such guilt, or 
dissimulation of manners, wind themselves into 
such trusts and secrets as enable them to make 
discoveries. The other, the liberty of Opening Let- 
ters, upon a suspicion that they might contain 
matters of dangerous consequence. For the first, 
he would say, * such instruments must be void 
of oil ingenuity, and common honesty, before 
they could be of use; add afterwards they could 
never be fit to be credited; and that no single pre- 
servation could be worth so general a wound, and 
corruption of humane society, as the cherishing such' 
persons would carry with it/ The last, he thought 
* such a violation of the I aw of Nature, that no qua- 
lification by Office could justify him in the trespass 

5 
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dealers - in human blpo^*^ * _ , 
they stood forward^ accusersT^-i 
of England \ , HowGQ^ 
their declarations^ JHqw ‘was. initfCt 
tjracted from them i fly yrh& form, of su_ 
could the consciences oi such beings bfe.J 
— He wished, the House to recollect,; that 
was a wide difference between, that alk 
which was voluntarily paid, which yrag. j 
tioned by reason, and cherished, by 

3 irit .of a free government, and that 
aimed and extorted by arbitrary poWpC 
had, indeed, heard some gentlemen goibf 
to say, that the people were in favoW 1 / 1 
measure; but the people durst not, sp *' 


were gagged ; the press was silenced by e; 
informations; ana not content with qj , 
Ministers required an act to be passed, tp 
them the power of imprisoning whojri 
pleased, ana of depriving the country or ir 
jury. His learned friend had remark* 
public liberty was never more felt and cqjHywu 
than now. He would himself go farther. Jr 
spite of all the arbitrary measures which had 
been adopted, public liberty never flourished 
more than during the present reign.' Of this ju 
was sensible ; but he was at the same time per- 
fectly convinced that public liberty was nevk i 
more in danger than at this moment, when the 
persons exercising the Government of the 
country pretended that they could not repress 
immorality and sedition by the ordinary laws, 
but came forward and called upon Parliament 
to give them extraordinary powers, and fou^d 
a Parliament willing to give them those 
powers for such a purpose. He did not sky 
that there might not be persons in the' country 
who wished to sow the seeds of sedition] but 
if their efforts had any effect, it was because 
materials for them to work on had been pre- 
pared by Ministers, whose wasteful profusion 
on the one hand, and gross corruption on the 
other, tended to demoralize the public mind. It 
was their conduct that gave currency to the 
doctrines which had been so much complained 
of: whether those doctrines were wicked or 


visionary,’ or both, he should not now disbuss. 
Nobody deplored more than he did that such 
notions should exist : but if it were demonstrated 
to him that there was no alternative between 
popular commotion on the one hand, and the 
constant suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act 
on the other, even under that dreadful alterna- 
tive he would prefer the former as the less evil 
of the two. He solemnly declared that he 
would, at this moment, rather see the country 
revolutionized (bear, bear) than enslaved aha 


and though he was convinced by the necessity, and 
iniquity of the time, that those advantages of infor- 
hiation were not to be declined, and were necessarily 
to be practised, he found means to put it off from 
himself; whilst he confessed lie needed excuse and 
pardon for the omission : so unwilling he was to re- 
sign any part of good Nature to an obligation in hit 
Office.” 
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Imwtddete under a system of despotism. A 
itobfemend of his (Lord W. Russell) in speak* 
mg on these measures, had observed, * that we 
were not in a condition to pert with any more 
liberty.” (See page 590.) He was sorry to safe 
that We had parted with much of the spint 
which had given birth to those liberties ; much of 
that anxious solicitude and care for their preser- 
vation which had hitherto distinguished this coun- 
try front all others; and much of that whole- 
some Jealousy of power which had been bequeath- 
ed to us bv our ancestors. He feared, indeed, 
that the public mind was now faf too sensitive to 
popular commotion, and lamentably cold to the 
encroachments of arbitrary authority. He was 
afraid he had troubled the House too lpng (hear, 
heart in endeavouring to state the grounds on 
which he should give his vote : grounds, how- 
ever which had already been much better stated 
by others. He concurred with what had fallen 
from his learned friend (Sir Samuel Romilly) 
on tins subject. These were times in which 
every public man who revered the rights and 
liberties which descended from his fathers, and 
who wished, to transmit them to his children, 
ought to stand forward and oppose the arbitrary 
measures of Ministers. (Near, hear,) 

Mr. Lamb perfeedy agreed with the noble lord 
in one sentiment which he had uttered, namely, 
that he would rather see the country revolutioniz- 
ed than enslaved. But the way to prevent the 
country from being enslaved, was, in nis opinion, 
to adopt such protecting measures as that un- 
der consideration. If those who thought with 
him were accused of exaggerating facts, and 
placing every thing in too strong colours, on 
the other hand, it surely could not be said that 
the noble lord had understated his case. He 


would assert that, in the general acceptation of 
the word, revolution must be the .result of that 
change which Annual Parliaments and Universal 
Suffrage would create, and which would inevita- 
bly be followed by a military despotism. This 
unfortunate situation of things, arising from the 
spirit and temper of the times, was greatly ag* 
gravated by the manner in which the press was 
too generally conducted. He did not mean, in 
saying this, to pronounce an indiscriminate cen- 
sure. He was aware that there were many in* 
stances of moderation, candour, and great ability, 
in the management of periodical publications; 
and he made much excuse for the haste in which 
daily papers were printed 5 for he believed that, 
in consequence of the want of time, articles 
frequently appeared, the insertion of which was 
afterwards regretted. Still, however, _ it was 
reasonable to consider the press, and, in parti- 
cular, that part which was printed on Sunday, 
as tending greatly to foster discontent in the 
country. With respect to the latter publica- 
tions, he had long obseived, that they studiously 
threw into the back ground all that was excel- 
lent in the law and Constitution of the country, 
and brought forward in the most aggravated 
colours, every thing which could be rendered a 
topic of complaint. Tips practice, too, was al- 
wayscarried on with particular activity during the 
prorogation of Parliament, when the statements 
which were hazarded could not experience so 
ready or complete a refutation. It was common 
to speak of the power of the press, and he ad- 
mitted that its power was great. lie ‘should, 
however, beg leave to remind the conductors 
of the press of their duty to apply to themselves 
a maxim which they never neglected to urge on 
the consideration of Governments— “ that the 


had never undervalued the benefit of the Habeas 
Congas Act, and would not consent to its sus- 
pension without the strongest reason ; but he 
could not concur with the Member for Bristol, 
and others, in supposing that any difference 
between the present ana the former Reports 
afforded a reason for not adopting the bill. 
If their opinion were founded on the idea that 
the conspiracy described in the first Report 
was ripe for explosion, that had not been the 
foundation of his. It would be recollected, that 
he had laid very little stress on the Report. He 
b$d given his opinion on a consideration of the 
if iit of the times, and the language held at 
public meetings, some of which were adjourned 
mm tune to time. What had been stated at 
those meetings respecting Parliamentary Reform, 
thedecQnktians that they were to resort to 
tei if their petitions were rejected. 


possession of great power necessarily implies 
great responsibility.” They stood in a high 
situation, and ought to consider justice and truth 
the general object of their labours, and not yield 
themselves up to their interests or their passions. 
His friends would, perhaps, reproach him with 
instigating Ministers to curb the press ; but no- 
thing, he assured them, was farther from his 
mind. He was aware of the great benefit which 
the country derived from the liberty of the press, 
and nothing could induce him to concur in any 
measure that might tend to injure it ; at the 
same time he was free to confess, that its conduct 
had an influence on the vote which he gave on the 
present question. With regard to the statements 
m the Reports, though his vote was not founded 
on them, he believed them to be generally cor- 
rect. The Manchester plot had been ridiculed, 
but ridicule was no argument. It was certain 
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would then be necessary to consider what other 
remedies could be resorted to: whether some 
measures limited to the districts in which the dis- 
order' chiefly prevailed ought not to be adopted* 
Mr. Macdbnald felt himself bound to give his 
most decided opposition to this measure. The 
House was now called upon, not to follow a pre- 
cedent, but to establish a precedent: for, not- 
withstanding all that the hon* gentleman on the 
opposite side had alleged, there was no analogy 
whatever between the present and former times 
in which this great security of English freedom 
had been suspended. Blackstone — no very 
warm defender of popular rights — had expressly 
declared, that the power which his Majesty’s 
Ministers were now demanding was only to be 
exercised in cases of extreme emergency. (Hear, 
hear , hear*) What then, should the representa- 
tives of the people, should the guardians of 
public liberty, consent to invest them with this 
enormous authority in times like these, when 
the country was at peace with all the world, 
when no domestic rebellion existed, when the 
throne was filled by a Monarch whose title was 
undisputed, and, consequently, when no emer- 
gency whatever existed lor this measure ? The 
noble lord opposite (Castlereagh) was already pos- 
sessed of the most ample means of securing the 
internal tranquillity of the empire: he was now a 
peace Minister, and he had what the hon. member 
most sincerely hoped no peace Minister would be j 
ever allowed to have again, a large standing army 
at his command. (Hear, hear.) If the noble lora, 
therefore, could not preserve the tranquillity of 
the country, there was reason enough why he 
should be removed ( hear, hear,) ; but tnere 
was no reason why he should be appointed dic- 
tator. ( Hear , hear , hear.) He (Mr. M.) de- 
sired the House to bear in mind, that Pnnces 
and Ministers were but men, ancf that extraordi- 


The frankrs of this ftpeedrwfffc ^SfcfWda 
obliged to retract their assertion#; >oifc%tio 
one instance whatever hid they adofkeathe 
smallest economy, until they* were actually 
forced by the loud and tintimmous veto* df t 
suffering people. (Hear, hear, hem} * Wt* 
was their conduct last session : and no^ win 
they admitted that the greatest distreafpre* 
vailed among all classes of the conOnunity r iimd 
did they do r They appointed a Committee of 
disaffection first, and a Committee iff retreads 
ment afterwards. And yet these were^ inril 
who now called upon the people to etfsifeln 
their integrity, their wisdom, Aeif impartiality, 
while at the same time they endeavoured to 
set up prerogative against the law. (Skmis 
qf hear.) “ Sir,” said the hon. 

“ if such a bill as I now hold in my hand be 
suffered to pass, it will raise such a flame hi 
England as who shall undertake to quench? I, 
most earnestly hope that the House will stffli 
pause, and consider what is due to themsehres 
and to the people. Let us retract our errors, 
and retrace our steps, and substitute measures 
of general conciliation. (Hear, hear.) Let us 
teach the people rather to admire the strength 
and sturdiness of the Constitution than its plia- 
bility,, as the President of the Board of Control 
has called it, by which he means nothing more ‘ 
than that you may turn and twist it as you- 
please. (Loud cheering.) Sir, unless we do 
this, unless we preserve to the people that per- 
sonal .freedom and independence which nave 
raised the English character above that iff all 
other natidns in the,w4JJ f we may build Water- 
loo bridges and Wate.. jo monuments, but the . 
spirit which conquered at Waterloo will be no 
more. (Repeated cheers.) Hereafter, the it-" 
turns from Manchester and Nottingham are to 
fix the assize of British freedom, aim the liber- 


nary power could not be intrusted to them with- 
out great danger. The liberty of the subject 
had been obtained with great difficulty by our 
ancestors, and it behoved us to cling to it with 
almost a desperate grasp. (Hear, hear.) The 
recent circumstances ot the world had unfortu- 
nately made us too familiar with the arbitrary 4 
and despotic views of Kings and Ministers. 
The league of military monarchs, a league to 
which England had the glory of having become 
aparty, was an unerring proof of the intentions 
of the crowned heads of Europe towards their ; 
deluded subjects, who had been called upon to 
take up arms, and shed their blood in the cause 
of independence. (Hear, hear.) What the 
conduct of our Ministers had been, it was 
scarcely necessary for him to repeat ; but the 
country would never forget, that they had sent 
down the representative of the Sovereign, at the 
opening of the last session of Parliament, with 
an ironical declaration, that the state of the 
United Kingdom afforded great cause for coin 
gratulation : that the revenue had been conside- 
rably increased, and that commerce and manu- 
factures were in the most prosperous condition. 


ties of the country will be held at the Will of 
Ministers, a tenure not to be found in the laws 
of England. (Hear, hear.) Sir, I implore the 
House not to consent to this odious measure, 
not to make that fatal precedent which the Mi- ' 
nisters require : I call on them to set a just 
value on their liberties, and carefully to transmit 
them to posterity, as the noblest inheritance of 
mankind.” (Loud and repeated cheers .) 

Colonel Stanhope said, this was a question 
between the friends of freedom and the friends 
of arbitrary power. (Hear, hear , from the 
Opposition.) But he was a friend of freedom, 
and he believed that this measure was calculated 
to secure the peace and happiness of the coun- 
try. (Hear, hear.) The question depended* 

r the necessity of the measure, and whether- 
was any other remedy. For his part, he 
placed the utmost reliance tin the Committee of 
Secrecy, and on the Report which .they had 
made. The mam cause of the disaffectSoh 
which had appeared arose from the distress of 
the country ; but though he admitted thatthe 
people of England had borne their Sufferings 
with great fortitude, |t was necessary to save 
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them from the effects of their own phrenzy. table persons in many waits of the country,. 
He should, therefore, vote. for the third reading giving an account o f the mission of Oliver, 
of the bill. and others like him, and stating, that he had 

Sir F. Burdett said, that notwithstanding all been attempting to entrap persons into acts 
that had been uiged by those who supported which were now alleged in justification of the 
this measure, it would De difficult for him to measure which the House was going to adopt, 
collect, from any set of gentlemen, what the {Heart hear.) With respect to spies being ne-. 
veal danger was which they apprehended. Some cessary to a Government, he begged to remind 
described it to be of one kiira, some of another ; the House that they were not employed in 
while a third class created phantoms in their America, the only free Government that now 
own minds of something which they did not existed. Let the House look to what this new 
distinctly know, or which they did not clearly principle of Government would lead. W hat- 
set forth to others. It must be admitted, how- ever Ministers might think of it, such strength 
ever, that the hon. gentleman below (Mr. was really weakness. (Hear.J If we were to 
Lamb) had stated plainly and manfully his no- go on in this way, suspending the rights of the 
tiojfs , of die danger : he was the only one who people, severity would beget discontent ; and as 
had declared openly and broadly that this coer- that discontent would furnish a plea for addi- 
tive measure was an answer to those numerous tional severity, there would be no end to the 
petitions of the people with which the table of system. What ! would the persons who di- 
that House had been covered. ( Heart hear.) rected the Government of this country never 
He had indulged the House at considerable learn wisdom ? Did they wish to adopt and per- 
length, and witn no small degree of vehemence, severe in a system which had produced such 
with assertions of the idle, wild, absurd, and scenes of horror, misery, and blood, in a neigh- 
revolutionary objects which the petitioners had bouiing country ? Could the House have lor* 
in view ; so that he and his friends did not ven- gotten what occurred in Ireland under the aus- 
. tune to impose on the House by false arguments, pices of the noble ]ord(Castlereagh)opposite ? He 
although they usurped on those Sacred rights, to had several affidavits in his hand, taken in that 
which, as Jong as he (Sir Francis) had any country, which, with the leave of the House, he 
breath, he would maintain that the people of would read. The first of them was made by 
England were entitled. ( Hear .) The hon. gen- John Hevcy, tobacco and snuff manufacturer in 
tlcman had contended strongly against a Reform Dublin, who stated, “ That on the 4th of June, 
of Parliament ; but let the people remember that 1798, when Lord Castlereagh w as First Secretary 
the hon. gentleman himself' was a borough-no- of State to tiie Lord Lieutenant, deponent was 
roinee. ( Hear.) He might think, no # doubt, arrested by a military party, and taken to the 
that he discharged his duty to his constituents. Royal Exchange, which was then converted 
but he (Sir F.) would also do his, notwithstand- into a prison and place for the infliction of tor- 
ing the opposition of the borough-mongers in ture upon persons suspected, or said to Ik* sus- 
that House, called, nominally, the Commons* pectea, of treasonable practices. Saith, that at 
House of Parliament. To them he had taken said period, deponent was of the age of 24 yeai s 
no oath of fidelity, to them he owed no alle- or thereabouts, and the partner of his fathei in 
giance whatever ; out he owed to them eternal the brewing business, which deponent superin- 
EoStility, and he would never cease f rom his tended, and the net profits of which amounted 
exertions to procure a more adequate represen- to about s,000/. per annum y as deponent befit ves. 
tation of the people. (Heart bear.) The way Deponent saith, that whilst deponent was at the 
in which the hon. gentleman had put this ques- said Royal Exchange, he was required by Dean 
tion brought It to an issue with the people of Bcresford to give infoi iiiation to Government ns 
England, whether it Was high treason for them to treasonable persons and practices, who there- 
to desire to be represented in that House. The upon told deponent, he would serve himself by 
noble lord and his colleagues might carry this complying, or words to that effect ; and at the 
measure ; but if they succeeded, tins country same time, Henry Charles Sirr, Esquire, then 
wtiuld be placed in a situation in which no peo- Town Major of Dublin, and a resident in the 
pe on earth would be hereafter disposed to envy Castle, (and having daily communications, as 
Its inhabitants. The original act stated in the deponent understood and believes, with said 
ptainMe. what he held to be a direct falsehood : Lord Castlereagh and the other efficient mem- 
st'iafifi. .that ** a traitorous conspiracy has been hers of the Irish Government,} threatened to 
carfira Ohf wiih. a vi eyi (o subvert the Consritu- hang deponent. Saith, that after deponent had 
tion of the How, there was an abso- been confined at the said Royal Exchange for 

lute die people of this about two days, he was removed to the Prevot, 

country* of of a JUjferm in Parlia- where he remained about seven weeks, and was 

snent, ^ Conspiracy against the from thence transmitted to Kilkenny gaol. — 

Government. "fj^Sjxoald ’ be thought, how- Saith, that the night before deponent’s departure 
ever, of a tftkt employed spies to from the Prevot for Kilkenny, William Sandys 

gp about the Country to excite disaffection, and (then Brigade -mry or and Prevot-marshal) sent 
rewarded them for sutii diabolical conduct ? He his servant in deponent’s name, to deponent’s 
held in his h&nd a great marly letters from rcspcc- house, for hi* (deponent’s) horse, which was of 
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the value of fifty guineas, or thereabouts, and 
which he accordingly got; and laid Sandys, 
about the moment of deponent's departure, told 
deponent, that he would never return from Kil- 
kenny, as he. would most certainly be hanged, 
or words to that import and effect. Saith, that 
deponent was, soon after his arrival at Kilkenny, 
tried by a Court Martial, and sentenced to trans- 
portation to Botany Bay, as it was notified to 
him, and was convicted by said Court Martial 
of being an United Irishman, upon the evidence 
of two witnesses, one of whom was under sen- 
tence of death, but promised pardon, as depo- 
nent understood and believes, for so swearing 
against deponent, although deponent positively 
saith, he never had in his life any communica- 
tion or conversation about politics with the said 
witness ; and the said other witness was confes- 
sedly perjured. Saith, that upon deponent’s 
having heard of said extraordinary sentence, he 
immediately communicated it to his friends and 
relatives in Dublin, by whom, as deponent 
understood and believes, every effort was made 
to obtain an explanation of tne grounds upon 
which it was passed, without effect; and at 
length deponent’s sister having presented a me- 
morial to Lord Cornwallis (then at the head of 
the Irish Government), that nobleman was pleas- 
ed to issue an order for deponent’s liberation, 
grounded upon a revision by nis lordship, of the 
Minutes of the said Court Martial, and a Certificate 
to deponent’s loyalty and general good conduct 
and character, from the officers of the Roebuck 
Corps of Yeomanry Cavalry, which was, as de- 
ponent verily believes, one of the most respec- 
table corps in the county of Dublin, and of 
which deponent was at the time a member. — 
Saith, that sometime after deponent’s said sen- 
tence, he was waited upon by General Sir 
Charles Asgill, who then commanded the Kilken- 
ny district, who stated his supposition that depo- 
nent was perfectly satisfied with the justice of 
his sentence, at wnich deponent having express- 
ed surprise, the General then observed, * We 
are told, Mr. Hevey, that you are about to me. 
morial Lord Cornwallis for your liberation, but 
you are not likely to succeed : you are that sort 
of a man whom Government would wish to send 
out of the country, and, to prevent any further 
trouble, we will rescind that part of the sentence 
which relates to your transportation to Botany 
Bay, provided you will ouit Ireland for seven 
years,’ or words to that effect.; to which propo- 
sition, deponent declined to accede ; and upon 
the following day, the said order of Lord Corn- 
wallis for deponent's release, was communicated 
to him. Saith, that upon deponent’s return 
from Kilkenny, having met said Mgjor Sandya, 
on Arran Quay, Dublin, in company with Lord 
Enniskillen, deponent demanded from him his 
said horse, which, however, said Major Sandya, 
in an indignant tone Of voice, refused to return, 
alleging that neither he (deponent) nor any other 
traitor should ever ride said horse, or words to. 
that effect, Saith, that deponent thereupon 
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commenced an action atlaw agaipst said Sandys* 
for recovery of said, horse, or the yalUcthereof, 
upon which deponent received a note Jr<?m Mr. 
Edward Cooke, the thed Under Secreta*y,snd 
confidential friend of Lord C&sdereagh, fund the 
brother in law of said Sandy?, as 
understood and believes, desiring to see depo- 
nent, and deponent having accordingly waited 
upon said Cooke, was by him indignantly asj$& 
whether deponent was not going to law witash 
officer of the Government, and upondeppneqt*» 
observing in answer, that he was ps%. eucka* 
vouring by legal means to recover his pfoperty, 
said Cooke then exclaimed, ‘By ,Gpd, ^tf. 
Hevey, we will hang you yet — I can lay my 
finger, Sir, upon a certain paper, to aheW*yoti 
that you are still in our power, 1 or words to that 
import. But upon deponent’s saying he defjed 
1 him to do so, he and his agents having already 
done all in their power to hang him, said Cooke 
then said he would send for Major Sandys, and 
inquire into the transaction. Deponent saith# 
he heard nothing further from either said Cpoke 
or said Sandys, until the trial of the action so 
commenced by deponent against the latter was 
about to take place, when deponent’s taw agent 
received a notification from Mr. Kemmis, the 
Crown Solicitor, and agent for said Sandya in 
the transaction, that deponent’s said horse 
should be restored, and all the law expenses 
paid: which restoration and repayment took 
place accordingly. Deponent saith, that whilst 
he was in confirament, both at the Prevot and 
in Kilkenny, heexperienced much rigour ; and 
during his captivity in the former place, he saw 
several persons tied up and whipped^ without 
any trial, as deponent believes, in order (as was 
avowed) to extort confession of guilt in them* 
selves, or others from them, and amongst the 
persons so treated, deponent recollects a Mr. 
Leach. Deponent saith, that from the frequent 
occurrence of said usage of whipping and tor- 
ture at the barracks, and various parts of Dublin, 
he is convinced in his conscience, and verily be- 
lieves, that such practice was resorted fo under 
the sanction of Lord Castlereagh, Mr, Cooke, 
and other efficient members of the In?H Go- 
vernment ; and further saith, that whilst in con- 
finement at Kilkenny as aforesaid# .nid Sir 
Charles Asgill refused deponent ^ the allowance 
usually granted to persons in his situation, al- 
though deponent applied for same, conceiving 
himself to be entitled thereto, same having 
heretofore been usually granted to various per- 
sons similarly circumstanced as deponent. 

(Signed) “JOHN HEVEY. 

“ Sworn before me this 5th day of Nov. ISIO, 
(Signed) * St. Geo. Daly.” 

[The hon. baronet was proceeding to read 
other affidavits to the same effect, when he u(a* 
interrupted by the impatience of the ministerial 
side of the House,} No doubt, he continued, , 
these exposures were not pleasant to the noble < 
lord and his friends ; but the House ought to 
know what had been done under similar cir- 
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Suspension qfthe Habeas Carpus Act, [1692 

cept to the noble lord. A more detestable system 
could not be Imagined than that of spies and 
informers. He would much rather that the 
Habeas Corpus Act were repealed entirely, 
than that by its suspension any additional 
powers should be given to Ministers. If the 
Habeas Corous Act did not exist, the people 
would be left to the old remedies $ they might 
be more circuitous, but they arrived at the 
wished-for end at last— the trial and liberation 
of the accused : but, under the suspension, Mi- 
nisters might imprison the King’s subjects just 
as long as they liked; that is, as long as the 
bill lasted, which they would continue from 
time to time while it suited their convenience. 
(Hear.) The old law punished the guilty, but 
the new the innocent ; the old law allowed the 
prisoners to be visited by their friends, but the 
new introduced solitary as well as indefinite 
confinement. He would rather empower Mi- 
nisters to put men to death at once than thus 
to seclude them : because the executions would 
be public, in the face of day, and abuse would 
,- 9 yn uuo vumw wwun wa. .uuuu u^u . be less possible. (Hear, hear.) At present 
Mjiw grand jury who had brought in a true bill ! they dia not even know the numbers of 
for fif th treason against men who had since been I their victims ; many of whom, like the wretches 

■ n . I . ! * UiimAiI in tka /ItinirnAns rtf fKa Dnatlfs. 


assistances in Ireland, and what might be ex- 
v pfccted, sooner or later, here.'The affidavits which 
' he had been about to submit were from indivi- 
duals who had themselves been victims to the 
torture, and the. whole story was one of the 
blackest in the annals of the most despotic coun- 
try; it seemed, however, that the House had 
notj>atience to listen to it, and no wonder, con- 
sidering the distressing nature of the detail. He 
had, however, offered them, because he thought 
it was the duty of Parliament to trace the bloody 
steps which the Ministry had pursued, espe- 
cially when it was recollected that the hands of 
the noble lord opposite, to which this mea- 
sure was now to be intrusted, were as deeply 
dyed m the bloody transactions of that time, as 
those 6f any other member of the then existing 
Government. (Hear, hear.) Another individual, 
who bore no inconsiderable share in the horrid 
deeds about that period, was one of those atro- 
cious spies whom Ministers thought fit to em- 
ploy— the notorious Mr. Reynolds, whose acti- 
vity and services no native of Ireland could for- 
yet this odious informer was found upon 

a • i i > i l. * _ * 


acquitted. By an act passed in the reign of 
Henry IV. all persons who had received the 
royal pardon, or had taken sanctuary for treason, 
were excluded from grand juries ; and Lord 
Coke had recorded the case of a man named 
Scarlet, who, on this account, was held by 
all the judges to be incapacitate^ for that duty. 
Whether Mr. Reynolds had been pardoned or 
not, he did not know; but certain he was, 
that he had taken sanctuary against treason 
among his Majesty’s Ministers, and, therefore, 
his presence on the grand jury ought to have 
vitiated the indictment. Such men as he could 
never come within the words of the Great 
Charter, frobi et legates, homines. Instead of 
a conspiracy existing against the Govern- 
ment, it was now found that the Government 
hadeoteredinto a conspiracy against the peo- 
ple; and though the practice was not uncom 


formerly buried in the dungeons of the Bastile, 
might be forgotten until their dreary silence 
was broken in upon by some popular com- 
motion. (Hear.) He had been astonished to 
hear this measure supported by an honourable 
and religious member, who made superior pre- 
tensions to piety, because the spirit of it was 
not only unchristian, but inhuman : it not only 
opposed all the ordinary rules of morality, but 
every maxim of piety and religion. While that 
honourable and religious member was ha- 
ranguing in favour of the bill, he seemed to 
have forgotten all the professions he had pre- 
viously made of charity and humanity. Did he 
not recollect the pathetic expostulation of our 
Saviour , " I was hungry, and ye gave me no 
meat ; I was thirsty, ana ye gave me no drink ; 
I was naked, and ye clothed me not ; I was 
sick and in prison, and yc visited me not In 


moA in these pur* rimes, of dressing up voters j this appeal there was something irresistibly 
at elections, the late trial afforded the first in- touching s it adverted to two of the greatest ca. 
stance on record where a witness had been i lamities that could afflict human nature — sick- 
dressed vp by the Government for die purpose j ness and imprisonment, without any of the conso- 
of im posing upon a jury* by a false show or in* I iationsof which our nature stood so much in need. 

« *» ° * • * * . . /** * « i ' »a k.ffit Inti* fkoir iinAn 


dependence and respectability. (Hear, hear.) 
True it was, that, by possibility, aa informer 
might be a conscientious, man; but spies who 
. were hired and clothed did not even come 
withm that class? their business was, 4 where 
they coidd npt find evidence** to make it to the 
tlubr employers. The noble lord 
opporito had aaiff *hat he would employ spies, 
nmiwiifm rtatim; rtflfr nrrimrr miahtperaaps de- 
stroytbere^^ 

It . was easy to undcrettad vrfuit were the social 
comforts of cabhiektfinBers, at which the plans 
[were arranged for despatching mimsteiial spies 
pm the country ; but what were the social com- 
ports of traitors was not quite so intelligible, ex- 


Vet they seemed to have lost their effect upon 
rise honourable and religious member, when he 
lent his aid to men, who not only neglected to 
perform the offices of charity themselves, but 
refused to allow others to perform them. (Hear, 
hear.) The hon. and religious member seemed 
also to have forgotten that one of the sacred 
writers, describing the machinations of rise ene- 
mies of our Saviour, related that, “ They watch- 
ed him and sent forth spies which should feign 
themselves just men, that they might take 
hold of his words, that so they might deliver 
him into the power and authority of the Go- 
vernor.” (Hear, hear , hear.)— One purpose 
of the bill now before the House* pras to m- 
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tiraidate, and .to prevent meetings and petitions 
for Reform-; ana to accomplish this object the 
more effectually, Ministers were empowered, 
and this constituted another insuperable’ olyec* 
tion to the measure, not only solitarily to con- 
fine, but to send their prisoners to distant gads, 
to change them about from gaol to gaol, to ex* 
hibit them in chains from one end or the king- , 
dom to the other. Not a long tone had elapsed 1 
since the hon. and religious member had been j 
most laudably active in ameliorating the condi- 
tion of the slaves of Afriqps and how happened 
it that he was not now at au shocked at behold- 
ing his own countrymen— Englishmen, dragged 
about in fetters, treated worse than slaves, be* 
cause with a stronger sense of injustice and 
cruelty, and that without the shadow of a 
crime r ( Loud cheers.) Recently, the popula- 
tion of the country from London to Manchester 
had been gratified with these exhibitions; and 
when the prisoners arrived at the office of the 
Home Secretary, they were received in a most 
complaisant manner by a very civil gentleman, 
who, having nothing to say against them, again 
despatched them through the kingdom, in an- 
other direction, as a sort of warning to the inha- 
bitants. A noble lord (Folkestone) the other 
night had adverted to a case of this kind ; an 
unhappy individual, who, having had the satis* 
faction of an introduction to Lord Sidmouth, 
had been immured in Reading gaol, with no 
prospect but the chimney-tops, and no society 
but his gaoler. But it had been suid, that this 
individual was deranged, and surely he had suf- 
fered enough to drive him mad. The language 
of the law was, that, before trial, men were con- 
fined ad custodian * , non ad panam ; but here 
every thing was reversed. The safeguard of the 
prisoners had originally belonged to the sheriff, 
but modern acts of Parliament had given a juris- 
diction to magistrates : by the measure before 
the House even magistrates were now to be ex- 
cluded, and the Secretary of State was at once 
gaoler, sheriff, magistrate, and minister. What 
kind of Government coukl tliat be where this 
jealousy of communication existed; where men 
were imprisoned au secret as the French termed 
it; and where they were not only prevented 
from seeing their friends, but from reading 
books even this last resource was not allowed 
them. One honourable member had asserted 
that the suspension was necessary, because the 
people were so ill educated. Such imprison-? 
ment was, indeed, severe discipline ;> but how 
education was to be promoted by solitary confine- 
ment, without the use of books, was a question 
he should find it difficult to answer. (Cheers.) 
The whole was a system of the most wkked 
and wanton torture; and how could men. of 
sense assert that there was no danger of abuse, 
when from the beginning to the end it was no- 
thing but abuse, and that under, the flimsy pre- 
text of two Reports of Committees, who had 
taken the utmost care that not a syllable should 
be inserted that could tend to dis alarm, t he 
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- country, for that was the expti&eif* word of* 
noble lord, t very step that by 

thelow artifices oF GovepnneB*«*th^ ana 

informers— their treaSon-hunters and^tfcfctson* 
makers— their rewards and- hto^-moo«7>W 
all a part of the same systems A great fiptrhad 
been said in the course of these debates uppiSir 
designs of the Luddites, but hewarocd- t&e 
House against a more real and greater dafcgpf^ 

from the efforts of the Bfoodites# ; 

Mr. lamb explained ; observing, that bit rV- 
marks only applied to the petition* for Ajjffitt 
Parliaments and Universal Suffrage. 4 
Mr. Wilberforce said, he would not have trou- 
bled the House, but for a sort of call $ ad* upofe 
him by the hon. baronet, who was grt^ly Hds* 
taken if he thought that the sarcasms ne SMqabl 
did not rather injure himself than others. It was 
not always those who talked the loudest andtbe 
longest about their love* -and admiration Of din 
Constitution that were the most sincere iathefr 
rofessions (hear) ; ami he could assure the 
on. baronet, and those for whose good opinkxl 
he was more solicitous, that he had painfully 
and reluctantly brought his mind to consent to 
the measure before the J House. In foe present 
circumstances of the country, it appeared to 
him, that it would be most dangerous^ when 
Parliament was dismissed, to set at large those 
who had long been employed in spreading 
poisons that had already attacked the vitals or 
the Constitution. He could scarcely believe 
it possible, that even the hon. baronet should 
speak with levity of the first Report, Whkll 
shewed undeniably that the feelings of English** 
men had been so perverted, that they could now 
look without horror at the moot atrocious 
crimes; that private assassination was- become 
familiar to them; and that they did- not Sven 
shrink from assassination for hire. (Hear y hear.) 
Were these principles which men ought to be 
allowed to circulate, or which could be circu- 
lated without danger? If any fear could -be 
entertained of the> establishment of absolute 
power in this country, it would arts* from thfet 
very, source; other time* and other countries 
proved it; and if any man,, or any hody of 
men, wished to make a, tyrant firm upon his 
throne, no better mode could be adopted than 
to employ a man of popular t al ents , and* pos- 
sessing public confidence,, who would go aU 
lengths, and who* when the flarae of discord was 
beginning its ravages, wouldcboose that oppor- 
tuttty of scattering his firebrands. (Loud cheers.} 
The hon. bait, himself while braving about tlih li- 
berties of hb^oountry, was deceiving the people 
to. their ruin,.afid destroying that fr&dom wft&h* 
he profeiidi soaidentlyto admire* He(Mrt*WyjP 
voted for tbe nreaiure^ because m hircontti* 
encehe believed that, without it, theCo&stfttttfrfi 
might sustaiit an injury which no subreqmt^ife- 
erttons could, repair. He granted that, Hf baic 
view, the practicesnow carried on weretiotao 
dangerous as those of 1715 or 1745 j but though ’ 
there were now no great and effowet Wdcare, ] 
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itwaB the more difficult on th3t very account to 
Calculate the number of the opponents of regular 
Government. When the purpose was, in the 
first place,' to destroy all moral principles among 
the people, who could say to what extent 
the mischief might' spread ? In voting for the 
bill; m he had before remarked, he had acted 
unfailingly, but from a commanding sense 
of auty; and religion itself taught him this 
lessop-~to value the blessings at present enjoyed 
in this country, and to endeavour to hand them 
down unimpaired to posterity. (Cheers.) 

m Sir G. Webster rose for the purpose of entering 
his solemn protest against the passing of this 
bill, ' A noble lord (Nugent) had asserted, that 
he wbulcf rather witness a popular commotion 
than the enslavement of his county, and the 
observation had been cheered as inconsistent 
with a due regard for the Constitution ; but 
in confirmation of the sentiment, he begged 
to refer to a speech of a man whose name was 
coupled not only with the liberty but the glory 
of his country— the great Lord Chatham— who, 
in a speech delivered in the House of Peers on 
the 9th of Jan. 1770, at the beginning of the Ame- 
rican war, had used these remarkable words — 
“ It is an obligation incumbent upon this House 
to inquire into the causes of the notorious dis- 
satisfaction expressed by the whole English na- 
tion, to state those causes to their sovereign, 
and. then to give him their best advice in what 
manner he ought to act. The privileges of the 
greatest and the meanest subjects stand upon the 
same foundation: it is, therefore, our highest 
interest, as well as our bounden duty, to watch 
over and protect the rights of the people. The 
liberty of the subject, I say, is invaded, my 
lords, not only in our distant provinces, but at 
home. The people are loud in their complaints ; 
they demand redress, and until the injuries they 
have received are redressed, they will never re- 
tucqto a state of tranquillity : nor ought they ; 
for, in my judgment, my Lords, and I speak it 
boldly, better were it for them to perish in a 
glorious contention for their rights, than to pur- 
chase a slavish tranquillity at the expense of a 
single iota of the Constitution.” (Hear, hear , 
hear.\ Ministers were now aiming at the de- 
struction of the Constitution, and were them- 
selves committing that treason which, by hired 
spif&, they were attempting to charge against 
others. (Cheers.) They were feeling the temper 
of the people ot England step by step, in order 
tofscftrtainhow far it wap possible to establish 
arimary power among them. (Cheers.) 

The lied Major adverted to the facility with 
which the riots tn the city had been suppressed 
by thfc civil power, before the arrival of the 
military. He04, that he hadgapplied to the 
Tower for soOtiritfprs, and forty men were 
ey were soon recalled 
for* die proteetkm of the fortress, which was 
thought to be so fearfully threatened by the po- 
pulace; 

Vm Lord Ajvw #o rose to vindicate himself 
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from a charge that had been brought against him# 
(See p. 1491.) He complained, thatmough he 
had been attacked in his absence, no one had said* 
a word that evening, though he had sat there 
seven hours t and he therefore feared that an 
attack was to be made again, when it would be 
too late for him to reply. By the law of Scot- 
land, sixty days may elapse after a party is in- 
dicted, and before he is tried. The prisoner 
Mackinlay was charged with treason and felony: 
and therefore, if separate indictments had been 
framed, the prisoner might have been delayed 
above a hundred days ; but he had joined the 
two offences in one indictment for the ease 
and advantage of the prisoner. Was it fair, 
therefore, to insinuate that he had been guilty 
of oppression in this case? It had been stated 
by a learned gentleman (Sir S. Romilly,) 
that prisoners had been removed from one 
gaol to another, for the purpose of secluding 
them from their friends and acquaintance. But 
the fact was, that they were placed in a parti- 
cular prison, because it was the most healthy in 
Edinburgh, and the district prison was extreme- 
ly unwholesome. So far from refusing admis- 
sion to the friends of the prisoners, not only all 
those whom the prisoners asked to see were 
admitted to them, but many whom they did 
not ask to see. To gain admission to prisoners, 
an application to the Court of Justiciary is ne- 
cessary, if the consent of the Lord Advocate is 
not obtained, but he undertook to look into 
every application himself, and always signed 
his consent on the spot. He could state on the 
authority of one of the counsel for the prisoners, 
and one of the most bustling and active of the 
counsel, who was not now in his place, (Mr. J. 
P. Grant) that the prisoners were never better 
treated in their lives than they were when under 
confinement. With respect to another state- 
ment, that an individual had been twice on his 
trial for the same offence, and was about to be 
tried a third time — that the indictment had been 
twice quashed for informality ; and that by the law 
of Scotland a man might be a thousand times 
brought to trial for the same offence without con- 
trol i he rather thought the memory of the hon. 
and learned gentleman (Mr. Brougham) must have 
failed him stnee he studied the law ot Scotland, 
(hear, hear,) or he never could have Stated that 
a prosecutor could abandon an indictment with- 
out the consent of the Court, on his stating to 
the Court at the same time, that he intended to 
proceed to a new trial. It was in the breast of 
the Court to say whether or not the motion of 
the prosecutor should be agreed to. So far, 
therefore, from bringing a man up a thousand 
times, he could not bring him up a second time, 
unless the Court themselves were party to the 
measure. This, the hon. and learned gentleman, 
if he doubted it, would find stated in Mr. Hume’s 
book, as a matter so clear, that no authority 
was even referred to in support of it. It had 
been said that two indictments were quashed on 
account of informality# Now he* had to state, 
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that not one was quashed on account'of infor- 
mality, and there was not a Vestige of authority 
for saying so. 

Mr. Methuen rose to call the learned lord to 
order. — The question before the House was the 
Suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, and not 
the conduct of the learned lord.' 

Sir S> Romilly conceived that it would be un- 
fair in the extreme if the learned lord were not 
allowed to proceed in his statement. 

The Lord Advocate continued. He said, he 
had never delayed bringing prisoners to trial. 
The English law of treason was not well under- 
stood in" Scotland, but he denied that under the 
law of that country a man could be tried more 
than once*. He should be happy to give any 
further explanation, if required. The gentlemen 
who had attacked him were present ; but perhaps 
they waited to attack him again, when he could 
make no reply. 

The Steaker rose to order, and reminded the 
learned lord that he had fallen into an irregu- 
larity, and was transgressing the bounds of ex- 
planation ; he would see the necessity of not 
proceeding further in a direct reference to a 
former debate. 

Sir S. Romilly said, nothing could have been 
farther from bis intention than to attack the 
learned lord. He had merely put a question, 
with a view to obtain explanation. He was asto- 
nished that the English law of treason was not 
understood by the Scotch Crown lawyers, who 
were bound by their oath to know it. As to ab- 
staining fiom repeating his statements that even- 
ing in the presence of the noble loid, he had 
done so, because, with all due courtesy, he 
thought the learned lord’s affairs less important 
than a question affecting the Constitution of the 
country. 

Mu Brougham believed the speeches which 
had given the greatest offence to the learned 
lord, were not those of himself or his learned 
friend, but the speeches of the members for 
Lanarkshire and for Glasgow. The learned 
lord complained of the hardship of not having 
the charge followed up against him that night : 
“ You sce-I am ready. You see I am come up 
from Scotland. I have been sitting here seven 
hours, and yet in ail that time you have never 
ventured to come foiward to impeach me.” He 
was quite sure, if he had done so, while such a 
question was before the House, the House would 
not have allowed him. to go on five minutes. 
The learned lord accused him of ignorance of 
the Scotch law. Now, he held in nis hands a , 
printed Report of the trial in Scotland, by which 
it appeared that the learned lord himself was 
during this trial acting upon what he (Mr. 
Brougham) had supposed to be the Scotch iaw ; 

* By the law of Scotland, a man once remitted to 
the knowledge of an assize, cannot be again remitted., 
to the knowlcdgotof another assize, for committing 
the same fact,,, under a different description of crime 
— ** may begone in England, though he be ac- 
quitted, or even though be be convicted. 
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but the prisoner’s counsel got a figHtiybich the 
learned lord had also now got, and objected tjhat 
the Lord Advocate had nffpower to desert anin- 
dictment without an interlocutor of the Court. 
When this objection was stated, oste learned, . 
judge, (Lord Gillies,) was inclined to be of th* 
same opinion, but the majority of the Lords o£ 
Justiciary were inclined to think that the. ob- 
jection was not well founded ; that is, that the 
Lord Advocate, if bethought fit, might aban- 
don the indictment, and so, .in point of fact* 
bring the prisoner into court a thousand, times* 
The Records, however, were ordered to be, 
searched, and the result was, that all the judges' 
came over to the opinion of the small minority*. 

* Andrew M‘Kin!ay lias been since brought to 
trial. His case was argued, and decided, in the 
High Court of Justiciary, at Edinburgh, on the 19)h 
and 19th of July. On the former day, the rele- 
vancy of the indictment was debated, in consequence ’ 
of written informations (the usual proceedings' in 
such casus) having been given in. The panel w&S* 
indicted under the 59 Geo. 3. c. 104. for having 
administered to several persons at Glasgow an .un- 
lawful oath : (viz. the oath' which the Lord Advo- 
cate rear! in the House of Commons on the 26th of 
February. — (sec page 352.) By that statute, to ad--' 
minister unlawful oaths is a capital felony; and, 
therefore, the. panel was charged with having admi- 
nistered the oath wickedly and feloniously: (the 
word traitorously , which was in the former indict- 
ments, being omitted.) It is scarcely possible, in the 
limits of a note, to gite even au outline of the va- 
rious objections taken by the counsel for the pantf, 
and debated by the Judges. 

The most interesting questions were: — Whether 
the oath as set forth iu the indictment, was of the - 
description alleged? Did it purport, or intend . to 
hind to commit any treason, or murder, or any ca* t . 
pital felony? (The oath was materially altered in 
the indictment : — to the words “ physical strength,” 4 
the prosecutor had added, in a parenthesis, ** or 
force.”) If it should appear, that the oath was, or * 
might be of the description alleged, was it incum- 
bent on the prosecutor to specify in the indict- 
ment the crime, to the commission of which, he 
stated, that the oath imported an obligation? Did 
the offence disclosed in the iudictnient, as explained » 
by the prosecutor, amount to a case of treason ? 
And if so, could it or ought it to be tried as a felony ? 

Lord (sillies said, it was impossible to read the 
whole of the oath without thinking it probable, that 
it imported the alleged obligation to cooupit a capital 
crime ; but the presumption in favour of innocence 
was not to be redargued by mere suspicion. “ This 
presumption (said he) has been too lightly treated . 
by the prosecutor. I think that Annual Parliaments 
and Universal Suffrage would lead to anarchy, and 
would issue in military despotism : but because we? 
think the end would destroy the constitution, we mtift * 
not infer that treason would be the means to be em- 
ployed in attaining it; and of the end itself, there have ... 
been persons, and those oif consideration, who haye eq- 
tertained a different opiniou. The Duke of Richmond 
introduced a bill into the House of Peers, the preau>b|» * 
of which stated, that Universal Suffrage and Annual. 
Parliaments were the birth-right of every Brftottj - 
but no one ever accused or suspected him of treason 
for so doing. The criminal uuture of this oath is 

3 1 
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Lord Folkestone wished to know whether the 
bill would extend to Scotland', and how it stood 
as to cases of wrongous imprisonment No Se- 
cretaty of State now resided in Scotland. Would 
; the Secretary of State’s warrant be good there ? 
It was necessary before the division to under* 
stand these matters. 

The Lord Advocate said, there was not a ves- 
tige of doubt as to the applicability of the bill to 
Scotland. In former times there was a Scotch 
Secretary of State, and, for a century and a half, 
the warrants of a Scotch Secretary resident in 
London had operated in Scotland. 

The House divided on the third reading— 
Ayes . . 195 | Noes . . 65 J Majority . . 180 

The*bill was read a third time. 

An amendment was then proposed by Mr. S . 
Worthy* with the approbation of Lora Castle - 
reagh, to leave out the words, u the expiration 
of Sx weeks after the commencement of the next 
session of Parliament," for the purpose of in- 
serting the words, “ the first day of March 1 8 1 8." 

Mr. C. Wynn proposed an amendment to the 
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said, amendment, ta fcave out all thewolrds after 
the word “ tne>” for the purpose of adding* 
“ 25th day of December, 1817." The House 
then divided Op the) question, that the words, “ the 
first day of Marchs 1*18," stand part of the hill. 
Ayjes . . 152 | Jim • • 50 I Majority . . IQ*. 
The bill was thep passed* 

Employment op the Pooh Amendment 
Bill.] This bill was read a second time* and 
committed for Monday next, 

THE M1NQRITT 

AGAINST THE THIRD READING. OF THE HA* 
BIAS CORPUS SUSPENSION BILL* 
Abcrcromby, Hon. J. Burdett, Sir F. 


Atherley, A. 
Aubrey, Sir John 
Bail tie, J. E. 
Barham, J. F. 
Barnett, J. 

Birch, J. 
Brougham, H. 


Byng, George 
Burroughs, Sir W. 
Barclay, C. 
Browne, Dominick 
Calcraft, J. 
Calvert, C. 
Campbell, Hon. J. 


inferred from the words ‘physical strength/ but Piimilly, Lord fiction, and the Lord Justice Clerk thought 
how do I know it was to be illegally exert* <1 ? Many the oath highly criminal, and that it was not incum- 
jnstancL-s may be figured of an exertion of * physical bent on the prosecutor to specify the crime which it 
strength/ for political purposes, for influencing the bound to commit. They doubted whether the doctrine 
Legislature, where nothing illegal is done or at- of felony, merging in treason, had any application in 
tempted, and where nothing treasonable is to be Scotland : but, in this case, they thought the last 
committed. We have instances of. the highest and clause of the act, on which the indictment was laid, 
of the lowest description. 'Hie other day we know was sufficient. 

that many misguided people of Manchester and its 'Hie relevancy of the indictment being thus es fa- 
neighbour hood assembled with a view of marching Wished by a majority of the Court, on the following 
ttf London, for purposes very absurd, perhaps illegal, day M'Kinlay was put on his trial. Five witness* 
but certainly they were not thereby guilty of treason, all of them prisoners in the Castle of K*tinburgh, 
ahd this was no small exertion of physical strength, were called to prove that the panel had administered 
The great I oid Chatham, enfeebled by age and the oath to several persons. The find, John Cunp- 
sickneas, rose from his bed and went down to the bell, being asked whether he had received any re- 
House of Lords to employ tho last remains of his ward, or promise of reward, for the evidence which 
physical strength in endeavouring, by his eloquence, die was to give, answered, that he had. [The witness 
•Vto arrest the progress of Councils, which he deemed then detailed some of .t lie means practised by thePro- 
dangerous and dishonourable to his country, and the curator Fiscal (Mr. Salmon) and the Deputy Advc- 
exertion proved fatal to him —The oatli is now ma- ryte (Mr. Drummond) in order to get him to confess 
ter tally altered by adding the words * or force. 1 his knowledge of the oath: but expressed his wish 
This oath does appear to me to be one to which the not to enter into any description of the ill usage, 
Statute mav apply** force imports violen^f. I think, t hi oat*, and stratagem*, practised upon him by tha 
. though witfc tome hesitation, that this oath, at it sheriff of Lanarkshire (Air, Hamilton) to induce him 
stands now, may import an obligation to commit a to become a witness, by torturing him with the sam* 
treason, or murder, or a capital felony.— But the questions, couched ip different; terms, which theCourt 
prosecutor has not specified in the indictment the agreed .taj , , 

treason or the felony contemplated. Now 1 cannot Mr. Jeffrey (one of the panel's counsel) proposed 
’sr Ifeld an indictment on th» statute relevant which to call Sir William Hoe (Sheriff of Edinburgh) tocor- 
u does not explain what the crime is to which thy oath roborate certain parti of CampbelFsdcclaration, which 
'hinds. I cannot do so upon- an v principle of reason, was opposed by the Lord Advocate as unnecessary. 

The Court then decided that Campbell was an in- 
competent witness, at In* come forward to give evi- 
dence utider the impression that he waa to receive 
a certain remuneration, or had made an agreement 
to that effect 

John MLavghloht Peter Gihton, Jam* Flntymt 
and Hugk Jftoktofi* were thed called, 4 bet mm 
t hem established tin engr 

The examination of the* last witness being con- 
cluded, the JjordAdoooaU romotd addressed the Court, 
staring, that in consequeoce. oC ilie torn whiah xni 
evidence had taken, ha found that he could not re- 
ceive the verdict which his former impressions had 
led him to expect. 

] The Jury returned a. verdict, Not Hvoeu* 


i ot any principle , of law, Mr. Hume hat well ex- 
liinsd the law of indictments.— As t» the other 
, that felony merges in treason, I cannot be 
~ 1 to say that t Ira ignorant of the law of 
htms point, for it is the law of Scotland also. 


i»sa«,fMAth0 
Wcdhtfomr' 

I think Ibis , 
hot, upon ,pe 
j enough to* 

- X.mA 



^ in the 52 Oeo.3. excludes 
I Of felony merging in treason, 
unattended with difficulty j 
1 do not think it goes far 
the prosecutor’s argument. Bet 
that the indictment is not 

.... r ■ -u •> r^4 t 


oth&gttiin d*/ # Lord Htrmand, Lord 
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NWimt, Lord 
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Ossulston, Lord' 
PametlrSir H. 

Peirse, H. 

Ponsonby, Rt. Hon. G. 
Protheroe, Edw. 
PoWlett, Hon. W. 

Pym, Francis 
Rumsbottom, J. 
Ttandiffe, Lord 
Romilly, Sir S. 

Spencer, Ld. R. 
Scudamore, R. P. 

Shaw, Aid. SirJ. 

Sefton, Karl of 
Smith, J. 

Smith, W. 

Smyth, J. H. 

Tavistock, Marquis of 
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Wane, .LA. 

Wharton, J. 
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J’rr.rERS — Hon. H. G. Beimet and James Macdonald. 

Air. Brand paired off with Sir W. Cnrtis.— Lord 
Morpeth and Mr. Western also paired off. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Saturday j June 28. 

Suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act.] 
The Habeas Corpus Suspension Bill was return- 
* d from the Commons with an amendment, to 
which they desired the concurrence of the 
Lords. 

The Eail of Liverpool said, that as this amend- 
ment, namely, that the duration of the bill 
should be limited to the 1st of March next, in- 
stead of six weeks after the commencement of 
the next session of Parliament, was of some 
importance, he did not feel justiiied in moving 
the consideration of it without some notice. I(e 
therefore gave notice, that he would call the 
attention of their lordships to it on Moftday. 

The Sheriffs (Ireland) Bill was read a second 
time, and several other oil Is were forwarded. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Monday , June 90. 

Machinery.] Earl Grasvenor presented a 
petition of certain labouring manufacturers, 
praying that, by taxation or otherwise, the use 
or machinery in manufactures might be dis- 
couraged.* The noble earl stated, that he thought 
it his duty to present the petition, though he 
did not concur m the opinion of the petitioners, 
that the di^riiragemerit of machinery would be 
any beneath them ; at leafct, he was sure that it 
would W a great iitfitty to the country. 

The Earl of Lauderdale thought it of great 
consequence that persons in the situation of the 
petitioners should be aware, that this was not 
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| a* subject oo which persons on one side v pf the 
House thought one way* and persons' dft^ jhe 
other side another way, buta subject on .which 
all those who had studied the matter, and' were 
conversant with its principles, were perfectly 
agreed. There could be no doubt whafoveiy 
that without the use of machinery, one half Sf 
those who were now employed would be utteriy' 
destitute, and the petitioners, therefore* wfere 
blindly praying for that which, if granted, WOuW 
contribute to their own destruction. 

The petition was laid on the table. 

Naval and Military Officers 1 Oath# 
Bill.] On the motion of Lord Melville r this 
bill was read a second time, and ordered to be 
committed to-morrow. 

Suspension of the Habeas Corpus AOT-J 
The order of the day having been read for taking: 
into consideration toe amendment made by the 
Commons, limiting the duration of the bill to the 
1st March, 1818, 

The Earl of Liverpool observed, that it had 
been thought more advisable in theliouseof Com- 
mons, to fix a determinate time for the expira- 
tion of this bill, than to leave it dependent upon 
contingencies connected with the meeting bf 
Parliament. Had the amendment, however, mfe- 
t terially shortened the time, he should have felt it 
j his duty to oppose it ; but as in the way the bill 
j originally stood, it could not have continued 
| longer than about the middle of March, or from 
i thence towards April, he did not see any reason 
t for objecting to the definite period of the 1st of 
! March, ana therefore moved to agree to the . 
j amendment. 

j The Marquis of Lansdown said, he did .not 
j mean now to renew the discussion upon this sub- 
ject, trusting that the causes of discontent would 
| ere long be removed, by a greater demand of, 
labour, and the beneficial" consequences of a fa- 
vourable harvest. It was in this view that he 
thought it entirely unnecessary to continue this 
bill for so long a period, and he should therefore 
| move, in order to record his opinion, to insert 
| the 91st of December next, instead of the 1st of 
March, 1818. 

The Earl of Donoughmore considered this mea- 
sure an evil, and should therefore vote fob giving 
it the shorter duration moved by his noble 
friend. He trusted, however, as the question 
noW before the House involved the consideration 
of the manner in which the extraordinary powers 
entrusted to the Government had been exercised, 

, that some information would be afforded upon 
i certain points connected with the subject, ahd . 
| that some pledge would be given of its being in* 
tended to execute these powers with hsipiitity 
and- mildness towards the unfortunate indivi- 
duals who might become the objects of it, A 
case had lately been publicly mentioned of which 
their lordships could not be ignorant, that .of 
two individuals, father and son, of the nafli# of 
Evans, who had been arrested by the warrant of 
the noble Secretary of State, and conveyed fo 1 
the gaol in Surrey, WW stati&tifcy 

Si 2 
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Were ddsely confined in dungeons, without the noble viscount personally, it might not be ajr 
magistrates being allowed to visit them ; that plicable to some of those employed under him. 
they had been heavily ironed, and that they had He could not help observing, however, that the 
been deprived of the means of petitioning the noble Secretary of State had not answered one 
other House of Parliament with regard to their point of charge regarding the treatment of these 
situation. He did not mean to charge this upon individuals, namely, that which related to their 
the noble Secretary of State, but it appeared to having been put in irons, and which he thought 
have resulted from the acts of those officiating was an allegation material to be replied to. With 
under him. What offence the two individuals regard to die bill? he should support the amend- 
aliuded to had committed he knew not, but it ment moved by his noble friend, but he did not 
would surely not be urged that any unnecessary intend to go over again the grounds of opposi- 
harshness or severity ought to be used towards tion to the measure itself. He could not help, 
them 5 and it was the more incumbent to obtain however, adverting to the employment of spies 
some; pledge as to the future exercise of the and informers which he considered as highly 
powers given by this measure, as, during the disgraceful to thq, Government, who thus hired 
recess oF Parliament, unfortunate individuals im- men in the first instance to lie, and of whom 
prisoned under them, would have no means of nothing else could be expected, than that they 
gWingjmbl licity to their complaints. would lie ever afterwards. He thought, upon 

'Lora Sidmouth said, if it was required of him this point, that the conduct of the noble duke 
to give a pledge of a conduct different from that (Bedford) when Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (as 
which he had hitherto adopted, it was utterly mentioned in the debate of a former night) in re- 
impossible. No orders for any unnecessary jecting the testimony of spies and informers 
harshness or severity had ever been issued by him. was highly worthy of imitation. 

With regard to the case of these two persons, ‘ Lord Mont fort rose to bv ar testimony, as a 
the noble lord had been grossly imposed upon, magistrate of Surrey, to the conduct of the 
He (Lord S.) in consequence of the statements gaoler of Horsemonger-lanc, whom he consi- 
that had been made regarding them, had sent acred a humane and well-disposed individual, 
for the gaoler of Horsemonger-lane, who had ( Lord Sidmouth complimented the noble lord 
attended.him that morning, when it clearly ap- j for the liberal, candid and just opinion which 
peared, that the whole of what h.:d been stated ! he had given respecting the gaoler of Horse- 
was a misrepresentation. So far from these in- j monger-lane. With regard to these persons 
dividuals being confined in dungeons, they were having been put in irons, the fact was this : 
placed in two light, airy rooms, 25 feet by 18, On their being committed, the gaoler, con- 
where they had every indulgence consistent sidering them in the same point of view as 
with their situation. As to their being prevent- persons committed on similar charges, though 
ed from petitioning Parliament, this was also not under similar circumstances, had in confor- 
untfue. Had any obstruction been thrown in : mity with the established rules of the prison, 
the way of their petitioning by the gaoler, the put irons on them. Upon his (Lord Sidmouth’s) 
letter, so far as depended upon him should being informed of the circumstance, he imme- 
Xiot have remained an hour longer in that diately issued orders for the irons to be taken 
" situation. The fact, however, was directly the off, which orders were executed within an hour 
reverse. No obstruction whatever had been after they were issued. 

thrown in the way — they had all the means of The Marquis of Latudowne's amendment was 
petitioning ; and it appeared bv a certificate j then negatived, and the amendment made by 
produced at his (Lord Sidmoutb’s) office by ' the Commons agreed to without a divison, and 
Mr. Harmer, that the petition, which, it was a Me s sap: ordered to be sent to them, stating 
alleged, these individuals had been prevented that their lordships concurred in the amend- 
from forwarding, had actually been presented to ment. — A Commission soon afterwards came 
the House of Commons by Mr. Bennet in Fe- down, and. the Commons being in attendance, 
bruary last. Recently Mr. Harmer, before the Royal absent was given to the bill. 

Minded to, a very respectable agent, called at ‘ Office Abolition,- &c. Bills.! The Mar- 
his office, to request permission to be admitted , quia of Lansdo-vjne said, that before the nOble 
Id these persons, in order to engross a petition earl (Liverpool) proceeded to move the com- 
ibftfaem, to be presented to the House of Com- mittal of these bills, he wished to have some ex- 
inons. # Permission was immediately given, and planation as to the nature of* them. The noble 
tin? petition having been engrossed, was present- earl, as he understood, intended to move the 
ed to the House of Commons- on Friday last, committal of five bills, as forming parts of one 
Thus it appeared that the noble lord had been whole. These bills were founded upon a Report 
unposed upon from some quarter by a gross made by a Committee of the House of Commons, 
misrepresentation. * i which was now before their lordships ; and on 

J2ad Grosvtnoroh&m&U it was impossible to j looking at that Report, he found that the aboli- 
suppose that the noble viScount would subject tion or regulation of a great number 6 f offices 
individuals committed tinder the circumstances was there recommended, which offices did not 
stated to any unnecessary harshness or severity, appear in these bills. The?, as to the Compen- 
Wt though this undoubtedly applied to the nation Bill, whatever were its merits, it appeared 
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that, by classing that with the other bills, th< 
noble earl did not consider this as a partial mea 
sure, but as one whole; and yet there were 
offices to the extent of 30,000/. mentioned in 
the Report, which were not to be found in th 
bills. This was particularly tl>p case with re- 
spect to certain offices in Ireland. . He wished 
therefore, 1 st, to know the reason why all tb 
offices mentioned in the Report, were not in 
eluded in the bills ; 2 d, whether, when it wai 
said that; these offices were to be abolished oi 
regulated, as soon as the existing interests ceas- 
ed, it was meant that they were to be so abolish 
ed or regulated, when what was called the vested 
interests, that was the interests for life, or for a 
term of years under the Crown grant, had 
ceased ; sd, whether the pensions already exist- 
ing were to revert to the public at the ena of tb 
terms, or to be at the disposal of the Crown, to 
be granted anew ? 

The Earl of Liverpool answered to the firsi 
point, that these bills were, in some measure, 
founded on a Report made by a Committee of 
the House of Commons ; but it did not follow 
that their lordships were bound to adopt all or 
any ot the recommendations in that Report. — 
There were certain specific measures which 
might be afterwards adopted; such as the re- 
gulation of the office of Lord Justice-General 
in Scotland. There was another measure which 
ought ccitainly to originate in that House, if 
adopted at all — the regulation of the office of 
Clerk of Pailiament; and a a to the Irish offices, 
inquiries were depending respecting them, 
which rendered it impossible to have them re- 
gulated in the ccuise of the present session. 
With regard to the term existing interests, it 
was applied in order to save the interests of 
those who were in possession of the offices. 
As to the pensions, if an individual previously 
held a pension, and became entitled to one under 
the Compensation Bill, the former would merge 
in the latter. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne thought some 
further explanation necessary, regarding the 
term existing interests, as it appeared to him to 
be used in these bills in a distinct sense from 
vested interests, and that it was the first time 
Parliament had been called upon to allowexisting 
interests to stand in the way of the regulation or 
offices, when these interests merely arose from 
an appointment during pleasure. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, there was no 
question as to die competence of Parliament; 
the case> was merely this : that it had been 
thought fit, under special circumstances, to make 
an exception in favour of existing interests. 

The Lord Chancellor observed, that these 
particulars were more proper for the Com- 
mittee. 

The order of the day being dien read, 

The Earl of Livetpool proceeded to state the 
general ground upon which die bills rested : but 
he repeated, that their lordships were not bound j 
to adopt the whole or any of them, or prevent- ] 
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ed from" making such amendments as they 
thought proper. They would observe, that, 
these bills, including the Compensation Bill, 
were to be considered as one measure. A biB 
of a nature somewhat similar, he was aware, had 
come to that House before f and if a bill were 
to come now in such a styipe, he should certain- 
ly oppose it. He did not mean to say that 
there were not in that bill some valuable regula- 
tions ; but it consolidated all sinecures, judicial 
and political, and went to abolish some ipdat 
efficient offices ; and adopted one of the most 
extravagant principles of compensation that 
could be conceived. It classed the office of 
Clerk of the Pells with that , of the Lord 
Privy Seal, and was full of absurdities from 
beginning to end. The subject now came be- 
fore their lordships in a very different shape. 
The principle upon which ne recommended 
these bills to their attention was this— that 
whatever regulation of this kind might be 
adopted, there was a necessity for reserving 
to the Crown the means of rewarding public 
services ; and he certainly would not have votpd 
for these bills, if that had not been attended to. 
It had been observed, that this measure particu- 
larly affected the aristocracy ; but in* the Con- 
stitution of this country, it was impossible that 
any measure could affect one branch of it, with- 
out touching the other branches ; and his opi- 
nion was, that if the Crown were deprived of 
the means of rewarding public services, the de- 
mocratic part of the Constitution would be 
chiefly injured. The principal offices in the St#te 
would then be confined to a few perafcns ; and 
men of talents and honourable ambition, without 
fortune, would be excluded. If they looked at 
those who had, for the most part, held the prin- 
cipal offices, and discharged the duties of those 
offices with the greatest advantage to their 
country, they would find that they were men 
of the latter description — lie would say nothing 
as to the living ; he would mention only the 
dead — Mr. Pelham, (in the reign of Geo. II.), 
Mr. George Grenville, the two Mr. Pitts, the 
ancestors of two noble barons, not now in , the 
House, and a late friend of his, (meaning proba- 
bly Mr. Perceval) whose memory he should 
ever honour and venerate both as a minister ana 
a man. It would appear the more important* th^t 
iuch, means of rewarding political services 
ihould be reserved to the Crown, when tfyey 
considered the inadequacy of the salaries of tHe 
highest offices in the State. He appealed to 
noble lords on both sides of the House fo$ the 
:orrectness pf the .assertion, when he said 
die salaries of the highest offices were not meg* 
than half sufficient to meet the expenses attend. 
ng them, with whatever moderation a person 
tolding such office chose to # live. He did not, 
lowcver, mean to say, that It was expedient to 
ugment the salaries of these offices; for if they 
were to be augmented, they must be so for men 
of large fortune as well as for those without 
ortune ; and, therefore, the best arrangement* 
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even with a view to economy, was to reserve to 
tfee Crown the means of rewarding political 
services. Having thus explained the first prin- 
ciple upon which he supported this measure, he 
now proceeded to the second, which was, that 
the rewarding of public services ought generally 
to rest with the Crowg, instead of being left to 
Parliament. . For a period of 50 years past, it 
had not been the general practice of Parliament 
to reward political services, during the life of 
any individual who might be thought deserving 
of such a reward. In some cases, Parliament 
had grafted money to pay the debts of merito- 
rious persons of this description, after their 
death ; and, in the particular cases of Lord 
Chatham and Mr. Burke, had departed from its 
general practice of not rewarding political ser- 
vices during the lives of the individuals. But if 
it were the jgeneral practice of Parliament to 
reward political sendees by grants of money, 
during the lives of the individuals, to what 
abuses would such a practice not be liable ? If 
some partiality in these cases appeared on the 
pai t or the Crown, that objection would apply in 
a much greater degree to parliamentary grants. 
A certain number of offices had been before at 
the disposal of the Crown, and they knew the 
precise extent to which the Crown could go. — 
Under these bills they would have the same ad- 
vantage, as the amount of pensions was limited : 
but the public would have no such security if 
the matter were left to Parliament. Suppose any 
abuse of the power to exist on the part of the 
Crown, the extent of the power and of the abuse 
was limited ; but it was otherwise widi Parlia- 
ment. From what he himself had seen, the last 
thing he should propose would be to intrust the 
consideration in this view of particular cases to 
large bodies. Any one who had been but half 
the time in Parliament that he had sat there, 
could not but agree with him in this. The best 
arrangement, therefore, was, to give the Crown 
the power of rewarding political services, to be 
exercised on the responsibility of Ministers; 
and then, supposing the power to be in some 
cases abused, they would know the full extent 
to which abuse could be carried. Upon these 
£wo principles, therefore, 1 st, that the means of 
rewarding public services should still be reserved, 
and 2dly, that these means should be at tile dis- 
; posal of the Crown, he ventured to recommend 
these bills to the consideration of their lord- 
ships, in the hope that they would agree with 
him, that it would be beneficial to adopt the 
general measure, with such amendments in the 
details as their lordships might think proper. 
As to the offices of Auditor ^and Teller of the 
Exchequer, they were not sinecures, but import- 

a irts of the administration of the Court of 
equer. He c(td not know whether, in the 
original formation of this Court, these offices 
could or could not have been with propriety 
omitted ; but he knew that no one had ever 
ventured to bring forward a bill for their aboli- 
tion, and that they had been acknowledged to 
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be useful through a series of successive Acts of 
Parliament* but he would freely say, that the 
very circumstance of their not being sinecures, 
afforded a reason for not considering them as 
political offices, and tor placing themexactly on 
the footing of other offices of public account ; 
he meant, that those who held them should be 
entirely disconnected with politics, and should 
be obliged to attend to their duties in person. — 
Several instances, illustrating the propriety of 
such a change, must occur to their lordships, 
and one was too recent to have escaped the ob- 
servation of any of them. He alluded to the 
case of a noble baron (Lord Grenville) who, 
after having for several years usefully served 
the Crown, was rewarded with 4 ,the office of 
Auditor of the Exchequer. No man was ever 
more properly rewarded; and yet what an 
awkwardness resulted from this very reward, 
when the same noble baron was afterwards 
made First Lord of the Treasury, an awkward- 
ness which would not have existed if his services 
had been rewarded by a pension. The offices 
of Tellers of the Exchequer had already been 
regulated by law, as far as their profits went 
and one noble lord (Marquis Camden) had act- 
ed very handsomely in coming forward, volun- 
tarily, and anticipating the future effect of the 
law. The great, and in some instances, immense 
profits accruing to the possessors of these offices, 
rendered them peculiarly unfit to be the rewards 
of political services : and that, because they had 
become, and were liable to be at all times, great 
sources of political discontent. A kind oF ob- 
jection had been raised, that the holders of these 
offices would be less independent under the 
new act, than under the former practice, be- 
cause they would no longer hold under the 
Crown, but of the Administration. The con- 
trary was the fact : for these offices had never 
been given by the Crown, but were in the pa- 
tronage of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
As to the sinecures bill, it was fit that they 
should be given up ; and on two grounds, first, 
that the Crown should have the power of re- 
warding services by direct, instead of indirect, 
compensation ; secondly, because the abolition 
would do away a great deal of the unreasonable 
prejudice and discontent existing on this point. 
The Compensation Bill stood on a better footing 
than a measure formerly brought forward with 
similar views ; for that plan would have lodged 
in the Crown an unlimited power of granting 
pensions, whereas the present, bill would con- 
fine that power within reasonable and economi- 
cal limits. There would always be considerable 
doubt as to the claims of public men, and there- 
fore that would be the least objectionable scale 
of remuneration, which should require a certain 
definite period of service, in addition to the 
Faithful discharge of that service; especially 
when this plan would be the least burthensome 
to the country. That this would be the case 
appeared from this— that the first class of the 
pensions would not consist of more than seven 
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person* of 3,000 Lyter year each ; acid these* 
cond class, though cciprefeeiKimg matc petm* 
oners, would not at the uthiost costmore than 
43,000/*, and on the avenge, not more than 
30,000/. The Baying to the country thus eject- 
ed, would be about too, ooo/. a year; but this 
was but an incidental advantage compared to 
the principle of the thing, which was the more 
excellent, inasmuch as it left the prerogative of 
the Crown untouched, while it would tend to 
exalt the character of public men, and would 
thus be a great benefit both to the Crown and 
the people. In the course of his own possession 
of the office which he now held, he had given 
away but one of these large sinecures, ana that 
was to the s$p of the late Mr. Perceval, a gift 
which, he trusted, must have afforded general 
satisfaction; but it was seldom that a case so 
generally approved of could arise. For his 
own part, he could assure their lordships, that 
he would be the last person to bring such a mea- 
sure before the House, unless he felt convinced, 
that it would leave unimpaired the dignity of 
the Crown, that it would elevate public men in 
public opinion, and that, in fact, it was doing 
away with that which, however sanctioned by 
time and experience, ought to have been done 
away long ago. 

The Earl of Lauderdale rose to oppose the 
motion made by the noble Secretary of State, 
and all the measures before the House connected 
with that motion. When he recollected the dis- 
cussions and decisions that had taken place in 
1812 and 1812, on the same subject as that now 
under consideration, and in particular that deci- 
sion which their lordships came to when the 
noble Secretary of State moved the previous 
question on a bill for the same object brought 
from the other House, he could not for a mo- 
ment doubt v/hat would now be the determina- 
tion of their lordships on this question. The 
noble earl, it was true, had laboured to shew 
that the bills on the table were very different 
from the measures formerly proposed, but he 
saw no reason for so considering them. Indeed, 
the only ground on which their lordships were 
called to agree to these bills ; the only infor- 
mation before them on which they could foiman 
opinion-— namely, the Repot t of the other House 
of Parliament — set out with declaring, that the 
subject was bv no means new ; that the mea- 
sures proposed were entirely the same as those 
of 1812 and 1813. He had read the Report 
carefully through, to see whether it contained any 
new reasons for the change which their lordship9 
were called upon to make, but had been unable 
to discover any. The noble earl, however, seem- 
ed to have got a new opinion on the subject 
without shewing any reason for his adopting it. 
He had stated, that these offices were such as 
ought not to be applied to the rewfcrd of poli- 
tical services ; but this was not his opinion on 
.the former discussions, and he should be glad 
to know how these offices, which the noble earl 
held to be perfectly fit, as political recompenses 
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l in 1419, Ihould have become unfit for that pur- 
pose now ? The noble earl had alluded, as an 
illustration of his . new doctrine, to what had 
occurred respecting the Office of Auditor of the 
Exchequer: but that circumstance, the House 
would recollect, took place so far back as 1807; 
yet in 1813, when the abolition bill was fo- 
cussed by their lordships, the noble £arl,nqv|r 
said a word on the subject of that office. Haw 
came he to overlook it then, and to considers 
so very important a topic now ? But the noble 
earl did not say that inconvenience had arisep 
from this office being held by a person Vvho 
became First Lord of the Treasury ; he only sup- 
posed that some might occur. The truth how- 
ever was, that no inconvenience could arise, la 
1817 an attempt was made by those who' sought 
popularity, to make a run against the Minister 
qn this subject, but it completely failed. Ano- 
ther reason which the noblelord had assigned for 
supporting these bills was, that the emoluments 
of some of the offices had proved much greater 
than was originally intended. Now this cir- 
cumstance existed more strongly in 1812, and 
was equally well known to the noble earl then 
as now; but at that time he did not think it any 
reason for agreeing to the abolition bill. The 
noble earl had spoken of a noble marquis 
(Camden) who had given up some of the emolu- 
ments of hia office. He thought, however, that 
that noble marquis was by no means called 
upon so to act. The office was given as a ire- 
ward for the meritorious services of his father, 
and he was justly entitled to all it produced; 
but it was curious enough, that the noble Secre- 
tary of State should be anxious for doing away . 
such offices in proportion as their income was 
diminished. In 1812, when the emoluments 
were great, he was for preserving them. In 
1817, when the emoluments were reduced, he 
thought that they ought to be abolished. At 
the assemblies in Spafields, and other meetings 
which had greatly alarmed same of their lord- 
ships, the offices of the noble marquis, and of 
a noble earl on the cross bepeh (lord. Arden), 
had been made important topics of declamation. 
Was .it that sort of popular clamour which jiad 
induced the noble Secretary of State to change 
his opinion ? He had indeed pointed out some 
trivial differences between the measure of 1812- 
and the present; but if he had approved the 
principle of the abolition-bill, might he not have 
procured alterations of the particulars to which 
he objected in the Committee ? His objections 
were not sufficient to account for his opposing > 
that measure altogether, since he thought it. 

it to support this. Reverting again to the, 
information before their lordships, as to the 
grounds on which this measure was proposed, 
he must insist that it was most frivolous and 
inconclusive. The. Committee, it appeared, was 
appointed to consider of the revenue and ex- 
penditure of the country ; and, on reading the 
recommendation given to the Committee, ne 
person would suppose that the proposing a mea 
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sure of this kind could have been the result o; 
their labours* At atime when it was admitted 
that the annual deficiency in the revenue amount- 
ed to 15,000,000/., it was perfectly ridiculous to 
talk of the paltry saving which would be pro- 
duced by the abolition of the offices in question. 
Their lordships would recollect, that they had 
already refused to abolish the offices of Chief 
Justice in Eyre: these offices, however, the 
Committee of the House of Commons had pro- 
posed to abolish, without assigning any new 
ground whatever. The Report stated, t{ that 
the view which the Committee have taken of the 
two offices of Chief Justices in Eyre, north and 
south of Trent, is, that they may be abolished 
without detriment to the puolic service.” He 
should be glad to know what there was in this 
to induce the noble Secretary of State to change 
the opinion which he held in 1812 , or for tnfc 
House to concur with him in his change. If the 
Report had mentioned an abuse with respect to 
the appointment to these offices, or any other thing 
of that sort, something like a ground for a change 
of opinion would have 1 been laid ; but all that 
the Committee of the other House stated was, that 
“ they have taken a view that these places ought 
to be abolished.” To which their lordships 
might answer, that in 1812 they also took a 
view that the same places ought to be continued. 
But it was curious enough, that this view taken 
by the Committee was not only a reason for 
abolishing these two offices, but several others ; 
for, because they had taken a view of the 
offices of Chief Justices in Eyre, north and south 
1 of Trent, they came to the conclusion, that the 
offices of Clerk of the PeJIs, the four Tellers of 
the Exchequer, the, Auditor of the Exchequer, 
the Waiden of the Cinque-ports, and the Go- 
vernor of the Tale of Wight should be abolished. 
Unless their lordships weie supposed to be 
idiots, they could not be expected to be con- 
vinced by such reasoning as this. The noble 
earl had stated, that such of these offices as re- 
quired duties to be executed should be regarded 
?iS offices connected with the management of the 
public accounts, and in no way political. In 
this- opinion the noble earl concurred with the 
Committee, but he seemed to have forgotten, that 
some of these offices were places of great trust 
and responsibility, and ought then fore to be 
‘•field by persons of high station and nnk. This 
wa$ wnat the noble earl thought in I 8 h 2 , and 
he had stated no sufticient.reason for supporting 
the contrary opinion on this occasion. He 
thought hg could convince the noble earl, and 
the other noble lords near him, that they ought 
to adhere to the same opinion on this subject 
which they held in < 1812 ; and his noble friends 
who wished to kipport these abolitions, that 
they ought tc oppose them. Il^upposid that 
those who supported the present question must 
do it either upon the supposition that these 
abolitions would diminish an improper influence 
of the Crown, or that they would be advanta- 
geous in the way of economy. Much had been 
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done in the present reign, in the way of dimi- 
nishing the influence of the Crown in Parliament, 
without having produced any beneficial effect to * 
the public. No less than 72 offices had been 
abolished, and 39 regulated. In early life he 
had acted conscientiously with Mr. Burke, in the 
bills which he introduced on this subject; but he 
had since had reason to think that he then acted 
on erroneous views. He had on a former occa- 
sion shewn, that during the administration of 
Sir Robert Walpole there were 118 more place- 
men in the House of Commons than at present, 
and yet public liberty was more secure at that 
time than it was now. The taking away these 
offices was with him a cause ot alarm, when he 
considered the power of the Crowjf oyer the ad- 
ministration of an enormous revenue, in creating 
ra in that House, and in making peace and 
w ar. With all these powers undiminished, the 
nfluencc of the Crown must necessarily be ex- 
ercised in a manner much more disadvantageous 
o the public interest than iL was during the ex- 
stcnce ot the numerous offices which nad been 
bolished. These offices were the channels 
through which the influence of the Crown was 
r ormerlv exercised. Since their abolition Minis- 
.ers haa sought for agents of another descrip- 
:ion, and to that was, in a great degree, to 
yc attributed the enormous war expenditures 
which the country had sustained. Were the 
moluments of these places to be at all com- 
pared with the debt conti acted in one year of 
var ? And was it prudent to place men in cir- 
umstances in which they must be exposed to 
iuch a temptation ? In Sir R. Walpole’s time, 
.he country had sustained no injury from the 
louse of Commons being crowded with place- 
men ; but let their lordships look at the present 
ituation of this and the other House, and recol- 
ect the numerous expensive ware that had been 
ndertaken, and th 6 n ask themselves v/hat bene- 
it was likely to arise from the abolition of places? 
le opposed the measure, because he was con- 
inced that its effect would be to increase the m- 
uence of the Crown in its most baneful direction, 
ie was sensible that it was dangeious to increase 
lie influence of the Crown, but there was a 
salutary influence of which it ought never to be 
deprived Much had been said on the necessity 
of keeping the other House of Parliament free 
of any influence, and their lordships’ House also 
free, and each House independent of the other. 
All tiiis was veiy fine in theory; but if reduced 
to practice, it would make the British Constitu- 
tion the worst that ever existed. It was abso- 
lutely necessary that the three brandies of qur 
Government should have an intimate connexion 
with, and dependence On, each other. In the 
best times of the Constitution, the influence of 
the Crown had been greater than at present. It 
was remarkable, that the economical rtf oi mers, 
with whom measures of this sort originated, 
never seemed to think of the evil consequences 
of the influence possessed by the Crown in the 
management and collection of an immense revc- 
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nue: they wished to abridge that influence which 
was exercised through the medium of rank mid 
property, and increase it in the most pernicious 
way in which the influence of a Government 
can exist. He could not but deeply deprecate 
measures which forced Ministers to go to the 
middling and lower classes to exercise directly 
among them that influence which formerly used 
to be obtained indirectly, through the medium 
of persons of fortune and . distinction. The in- 
fluence was now applied to persons in the most 
dependent situations, who looked to it for the 
means of existence, and who were of course 
incapable of resisting official temptations. On 
this subject it was necessary to speak out the 
truth. Before* the alteration in our system was 
pioduced by the abolition of places, Ministers 
never, except on occasions of gredt importance, 
found any difficulty in carrying on the public 
business in the House of Commons. Now, on 
tlie contrary, there were always abundance of 
gentlemen ready for opposition on every ques- 
tion, to the great inconvenience of the Govern- 
ment, and very seldom in any degree to the 
advantage of the country. The consequence of 
this practice was, that the men who were re- 
sponsible for their conduct were constantly ob- 
liged to regulate themselves by the proceedings 
of those who were in no way responsible foi 
what they s.iid or did. For these reasons he 
was induced to give his opposition to the mo- 
tion. 

The Earl of Harrow by could not agree with 
the inference of the noble earl, thjt because his 
noble friend had voted against the abolitions 
proposed in in 12, he ought to vote against 
those now under consideration. In the present 
case the measuie had assumed a very different 
shape: formerly all that was to be done was 
proposed in one bill ; now the measures were' 
brought distinctly forward, and could be con- 
sidered separately. The nature of the compen- 
sation was also different. The noble earl had 
stated, that the reason why Sir Robert Walpole 
had no wars was, because the influence of the 
Crown was in his time great ; and that the reason 
there had been many wars since was, because that 
influence was diminished. This was a propo- 
sition which, in his opinion, required only to j 
be stated to prove its absurdity. His argument 
went, to shew that the influence of the Crown 
ought to be exercised through other channels 
than those in which it was at present directed ; 
but he ought to consider, that a complete change 
of opinion had taken place in the country as to 
the manner in which that influence ought to 
operate. Within the last :io years there had 
certainly been about 00 offices taken away, but 
they were cither offices in which no business 
was done, or such as had been greatly overpaid. 
The real difference therefore 1 was, tlUt while 
those offices in which no business war. done 
were abolished, those of actual business were 
jn« reased. It was absurd to say that they should 
aJJ continue to exist, those without as well as 
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those with duties to be performed. T^ qfempiur 
of the SpafJelds meetings, or of apy stf&emplfgfc 
of that description* was not to oeregamed; 
he believed that the measure now befofe, their 
lordships had the approbation of all 'the loyal 
and well disposed part of the community. ^ t 

Lord Redesdale saw nothing in this new meat- 
sure to induce him to. alter the opinion which he 
had formerly expressed on the subject of sipe* 
cures; he thought the principle destructive, 
of a part of the Constitution, and that it rendered; 
the King the only person in his realm who was* 
incapable of conferring a personal favour. The 
principal objection urged m 1812 and 1813 was, 
that the House was not sufficiently informed 
upon the question ; that objection had prevailed m 9 
and what had since been' discovered— what 
new lights had since been procured to lead to 
a other conclusion ? Was the House at all 
better instructed now, or had any attempt been 
made to acquire intelligence? With regard to. 
sinecures, his lordship admitted, that the im- 
portant duties formerly connected with the 
offices had not of late years been executed, but 
at any future period the individuals holding 
those places might be called upon t0 fulfil them. 
Some of them had high judicial functions an- 
nexed to them ; and would the House consent 
that they should be assigned over, on the sud- 
den, and without investigation, to the depart- 
ment of the woods and forests, which itself had 
been much misrepresented ? Never had a more 
unjust cry been raised against any thing than 
against the forest-laws of this country, which . 
were peculiarly favourable to liberty, when 
rightly understood. The office of Chief- Justice 
in Eyre fell under the same consideration as other 
places mentioned with it. One of the principal 
provisions of $e bill was the abolition of the 
offices of Teller and Auditor of the Exchequer, 
which had been originally instituted for the 
control of the Treasury ; yet now, by a singular 
perversion of the system, the deputies (who in 
future were to discharge all the functions) were 
to be made subject and subservient to the Lords, 
of the Treasury.-— After an examination some- 
what in detail of the minuter provisions, his 
lordship concluded by warning the House not, , 
to yield to popular clamour. It was foe duty 
of Parliament to listen to the wishes of the peo- 
ple, calmly and soberly expressed ; but it was 
equally its duty to submit to nothing that bore 
! the appearance of intimidation. 

1 Earl Grosvetior admitted, that a debate upon 
this subject could not be of foe liveliest descrip- 
tion : the question had beep frequently discussed, 
both on principle and in detail ; but at present 
the House was not prepared to enter minutely 
into the particulars of the measure. His lord- 
ship was rejoiced that the bill now .came for- 
ward under more favourable auspices; npt 
indeed that any praise was due to Minister, 
or to himself, ana those who had persevered 
in calling the attention of Parliament to the 
subject; the credit belonged to the nation, 
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who, with qne voice, claimed that sinecure* 
should be abolished. The House was not in- 
debted for the measure tb 'popular clamour, 

■ which one noble lord had censured, but to the 
good sense of the country, expressed in every 
petition laid upon the table for a redress of 
grievances. The noble lord who spoke last had 
talked of his resistance to the bills of 1812 and 
1813 ; but he seemed not to recollect that then 
he had only opposed them in principle ; now 
he had gone into the detail : but he did not ap- 
pear to be more happy in the one than in the 
other. He (Lord Grosvenor) objected princi- 
pally to the clause of compensation, which he 
saw in the hill before the House. The pension 
list at present amounted to 230,000/. and he 
did not see any reason for casting new bur- 
dens upon the people. One noble earl tad 
argued that this measure rather increased tnan 
diminished the influence of the Crown: but, 
at least, it diminished, on the whole, the weight 
which the nation had to sustain. The influence 
of the Crown had, indeed, of late years, most 
lamentably spread into all the employments of 
life= — it came home to the business and bosoms 
of all men, no place was free from its visitation, 
and that chiefly from the immense enlargement 
of the revenue it 

Lives thro 7 all life, extends through all extent, 

Spreads undivided, operates unspent. 

Yet even allowing that the bill upon the table 
augmented the influence for the present, that in- 
fluence could only be of short duration ; it would 
not be hereditary, aswasnow not unfrequentlv the 
case. It was singular, after the opposition wnich 
the bills he had introduced had met with from 
the other side of the* House, that the present bill 
should originate with the Treas#y bench ; that 
some noble lords there sitting should stand 
forward to support it ; and he hoped, in this 
age of constructive and fine-drawn treasons, he 
mould not be supposed to be committing a crime 
of a very heinous nature, if he ventured to oppose 
one part of it. 

Tne Lord Chancellor said, that if the noble 
earl who had just taken his seat supposed that 

* the present bill was at all like that of 1812 and 
1813, he was most egregiously mistaken : there 
was not the slightest similarity. He had pre- 

* served the bi|l of 1812 and 1813, as one of the 
greatest legislative curiosities ever exposed in a 
House of Parliament; and he would venture to 
assert, that, in the course of 50 centuries, so 
much absolute nonsense would not be brought 
forward. If the noble earl would say that he 
understood it, or would produce any man in 
the kingdom who would say that he understood 
it, he (tne Lord C.) would ^te in its favour, if 
the noble ford-proposed it again to-morrow. 
Such a parade of 1 miserable jargon never before 
defaced parliamentary parchment. Some noble 
lords had referred to the authorities of Sir M. 
Hale and Lord Coke ; but he wished the noble 
lord who spoke last to consider what those two 
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great men would have said open certain grants 
of land arid valuable leases; whether they were 
not in reality the greatest sinecures in the coun- 
try. (Hear, hear .) 

Lord JBrskine rose, and wamedtheir iordshijji 

batance of t^e* Constitution which tfte other 
House of Parliament was acquiring, and which 
was exemplified by the fact, that it had the 
power of removing any Minister the Crown 
thought fit to appoint. Above all, their lord- 
ships ought to take care that it did not impro- 
perly yield, because the other House, session 
after session, besieged it with the same bills, or 
at least with bills having the same principle. 
It was necessary first to inquire who made the 
demand that sinecures should be abolished, and 
next, what was the precise nature and object of 
that demand ? If both these were examined, it 
would be found, that .there was no pretence for 
the measure now submitted. There was a wide 
difference between complying with -the wishes 
of the people in reasonable matters, and suddenly 
consenting to such an alteration of the fixed Con- 
stitution, as deprived the King of a power which 
he had hitherto at all times possessed.-— His lord- 
ship then called the attention of the House to 
the distinction between mere pensions, and 
offices of high dignity for the reward of dis- 
tinguished services; and compared the latter 
to architectural ornaments, which, while they 
increased the beauty, added to the strength 
and solidity of the edifice. He argued that, if 
sinecures were abolished, the people would 
not in fact be gainers, as the fees of the offices 
would not be diminished. Considering the 
power which the House of Commons possessed, 
it was necessary that the Crown should possess 
a certain degree of influence and weight among 
the leading individuals of the realm. 

Lord Arden was sorry he could not concur 
in the principle of the bill. He considered si- 
necures as a means vested in the Crown for re- 
pairing the misfortunes of noble families, torn 
and destroyed by the injuries of time. The 
present bill went entirely to deprive the Crown 
of those means, and to substitute nothing for 
them. He had no doubt his noble friends were 
actuated by honourable motives ; but in this in- 
stance the interest of Ministers was in direct 
opposition to that of the Crown. Viewing the 
bill *8 operating a great change in the condition 
of the Crown, he could not conceive how the 
House could accede to such a measure, and he 
thought that they had not shewn the Throne 
due respect in countenancing it so far. 

Earl Bathurst , in' reply to the objection that 
this bill went to take offices out of the gift 
of the Crown, observed, that it was uncon- 
stitutioMl to suppose that the Crown would 
disposetf any office without an accompanying 
responsibility ; but the offices of Auditor of the 
Exchequer and Clerk of the Pells were not in 
the gif t of the Crown, but in that of the Trea- 
sury. As to the objection that pensions, being 
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a matter of right, would call for uo gratitude 
from -die object! of spcji bounty, this might! 
have been so under the former tyfl ; but, at pre- 1 
sent the number of pensions bejpg limited, the 
Crown would exercise a selection, and the ob- 
jects bf such selection must always be beholden 
for the preference. 

Lord Lauderdale was proceeding to explain, 
when 

Lord Harrowby rose to order, W the noble 
lord was transgressing the bounds of explana- 
tion. 

The House then divided on the question, 
whether the bill should be committed, when 
the numbers were— - 

Content . . . 27 
Noticontent . . 7 

Majority . 20 

The bill then passed through the Committee, 
and some amendments having been agreed to, 
the Report was brought up. 

The Exchequer Offices bill was committed 
and the Report brought up ; as were the bills for 
the Abolition of the Offices of Chief Justice in 
Eyre, north and south of Trent, and Warden 
of die Cinque Ports ; and a bill for the Abolition 
and Regulation of certain Offices in Ireland and 
Scotland. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Monday , June 30. 

SUSPENSION OF THE HABEAS CORPUS ACT.] 
A Message from theLoids announced, that they 
had agreed to the amendments made by the 
Commons to this bill. 

Another Message required the Commons to 
attend the Lords Comniissionci s. The House 
went : and being returned, Mr. Speaker reported 
the Royal assent to this bill, and several other 
public and private bills. 

The Election Laws Amendment bill was read 
a second time, and committed for Wednesday. 

Usury Laws.] Mr. Serjeant Onslovf moved 
the order of the day for further considering the 
Report of the Usury Laws Repeal bill. 

Mr. Calc raft observed, that as this bill went 
to alter the nature of money transactions in this 
country, it deserved the most serious consider 
ration, which, at present, the House could not 
bestow upon it. 

Sir H. Parnell said, that the popular opinion 
on this subject resulted from wha.t had been 
established many years ago. He highly ap- 
proved of the measure, ana hoped the learned 
serjeant would persevere in urging it. 

General Michell thought it was highly ex- 
pedient to prevent usury, and to keep young 
men from being robbed. He was against any 
thing that would legalize fraud, rapine, and ex- 
tortion, and should therefore move, that the Re- 
port be taken into farther consideration upon 
this day three months. 
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Lord Castkreagh said, he thought ^the ques- 
tion too large to be discussed at the present ad- 
vanced period of the session. The rrnmm 
favour of the bill were certainly very strongs , r % 

Mr* Serjeant Onslow otter ved, that he W 4 & 
not insensible to the state of the session. He 
had heard nothing to shake his opinions on 0#? 
measure, but he had no objection to postpone, 
tire consideration of it. . * Yj 

Mr. Baring said, the debate on this questibp 
had not been much attended to; but it was, k 
question of great importance. Some alteration 
in the Usury Laws was indaspensaoly necessary. 
During the war, when Government were bpfc 
rowing at more than 5 per cent, interest, no land- 
ed proprietor could get money at less than 10 or 
12 per cent, interest. The commercial classes of 
society, from their habits, could easily evade the 
Utury Laws. He had known many instances of 
this. He wished to check usury on money raised 
on expectancies and reversions, and thought that 
prospective contracts should be considered. % , 

The consideration of the Report was put off 
for three months. 

Droits of Admiralty.] Mr. Abercromhy , 
in behalf of Sir J. Mackintosh , whose motion 
on this subject stood for to-morrow, stated, that 
his hon. friend was anxious to make way for the 
discussion on the finances, and therefore wished 
his motion to stand over for an early day in the 
next session. 

Irish Grand Jury Presentment Bill.} 
Mr. V. Fitzgerald poved that the Report of 
this bill be taken into further consideration. 

Sir F. Flood , who, on a former occasion, said 
a few words, the import of which was under- 
stood to be in favour of the bill, now rose and 
opposed it. It implied*' that the conduct of 
grand juries had been improper, which he would 
never admit. It was an enactment against pru- 
dence, economy, and every principle which both 
sides of the House had so warmly promoted 
during the session. It created 36 officers, who, 
were to be appointed by the Government, and 
the people of Ireland, who were in a state of 
starvation, were taxed with 1 5,ooo 1. to pay them. 
Those officers were called surveyors of the 
county. They were to survey the county, to 
send what presentments they pleased to grand- 
juries, and to say what the grand juries should 
pass and what they should qou Five magis- 
trates were to dictate to a grand, jury ! What 
an insult was this to the gentlemen of the .county 
who represented the property of the county ! 
It was to take away from them the power which 
they had exercised since the 36th of the King, 
ana tp give it to 36 pew men, in new offices 
unknown to that country. This extravagant, 
this insulting measure, he would oppose with all 
bis power. 

Mr. 4bercromby supported the bill, because 
he conceived it to be singularly calculated; ,to 
promote the domestic prosperity and welfare of 
Ireland. It was in the first place a remedy to 
the abuse of oaths. He read from the evidence 
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given by the right hon. gentleman (Mr. V. Fitz- 
gerald) before the Committee, a statement, 
shewing that peijuries as to roads and present- 
ments were so frequent and familiar, that they 
were not regarded as so criminal as other per- 
juries/ In the second place, this measure would 
operate against the spirit of jobbing, which at 
present prerailed in grand juries, and which 
waavery hurtful to the interests of the country. 
The other great advantages of the bill respected 
the manner of conducting business by grand 
juries. At present it was utterly impossible for 
grand juries to get through their business. He 
again read from the evidence of the right hon. 
gentleman a conversation he had had with the 
present Solicitor-General for Ireland, than whom 
there was no man of a higher character, or 
more respected for talents and integrity. It ap- 
peared, that in the county of Tipperary trie 
grand jury were obliged to sit 1 3 hours every 
3siy : and although no criminal indictment, and no 
cases connected with the judicial administration, 
were considered by them, they could bestow 
only two minutes upon each presentment. The 
m went to correct this evil, by establishing a 
previous investigation at Quarter Sessions oy 
persons whose knowledge, experience, and local 
information, qualified them to investigate fully 
the necessity of any measure proposed, and the 
most economical mode of carrying it into elfect. 
A great collateral advantage would be, that the 
character, and weight, and authority of Quarter 
f Sessions would be raised. It was well Known 
'that the Quarter Session was generally held by 
a person ealled the barrister-assistant. He again 
referred to the evidence of the right hon. gen. 
tleman, to shew the impossibility of traversing 
any bill by the present system. No opportunity 
of traversing was given till one or two in the 
morning ; and then there was such a multitude 
of bills passing through the hands of the judge, 
that it was impossible to know whether the one 
to be traversed was passed or not. He would 
appeal to the House whether it was fitting that 
the people should be taxed to support such a 
system. The hon. baronet had objected to die 
expense. The whole principle of the bill was 
a .principle of economy. It provided that no 
money be raised without ascertaining the neces- 
sity of the object, the suitableness of the pro- 
posed measure, and the most economical mode 
of effecting it. The hon. baronet had also ob- 
jected to the se surveyors. This might be in- 
convenient, but he thought it the best means of 
ensuring the purpose of the bill. The question 
was, 1 whether the magistrates could perform the 
whole* business without the surveyors. He 
Should be happy to bear the opinions of gende- 
men acquainted with the state of Ireland on that 
point, when they went into a Committee : but 
fie thought sufvey^ infinitely preferable to the 
conservators. 

Sir G, Hill strongly objected to the partial 
nature of the evidence on which it was thought 
proper to pass, this measure for the whole king- 
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dom of Ireland. Evidence had only been exa- 
mined with regard to sixteen of the counties of 
Ireland, none at all respecting the other sixteen. 
In eleven of the sixteen with regard to which 
inquiry had taken place, no abuses were found 
in the former system of grand jury presentments ; 
in the other five, it could not be denied that abuses 
were found; but the whole system ought not to 
be changed on such limited causes of complaint, 
nor ought the rest Of Ireland to be condemned 
unheard. He objected to the clauses of the bill 
which admitted the clergy and the nobility to de- 
cide on county works, and to be members of the 
grand jury in making such presentments. He 
wished the bill to be printed, and .sent to Ire- 
land, to be considered, and to obtain die opinion 
of the country on its provisions before it passed. 
With this view, he proposed an amendment, 
that the said Report be taken into further 
consideration on this day three months.” 

Mr. Peel said, he could see no reason why 
the clergy, as magistrates and proprietors, whose 
property would be affected by grand jury pre- 
sentments on county works, should be excluded 
from the grand jury. They were not to occupy 
a place there as clergy, but in their other capaci- 
ties : neither could he agree to the propriety of 
excluding peers who did not sit in the other 
House of Parliament. It had been held by the 
twelve judges, that an Irish peer who held a 
seat in the Commons* House of Parliament was 
considered as a commoner, and could exercise 
his functions as such. Whatever might be 
| thought of this decision, peers who were not 
cither House should be allowed to act as 
members of the grand jury where their property 
was concerned ; and the more especially, as 
they were excluded from the exercise of other 
acts of power which peers of Parliament and 
commoners could exercise. It might be im- 
ortant to state, that the grand juries of Ireland 
ad an uncontrolled power of imposing taxes 
for county purposes : but although tfieir func- 
tions, in tnis instance, resembled those of that 
House itself, they were far from being the fair re- 
presentatives of those over whom they exercised 
this authority, being elected by the sheriff alone, 
and differently constituted from any other body 
in the United Kingdom which had the power of 
imposing taxes. The bill, however, did not 
deprive them of this power, but merely estab- 
lished some degree of check over its exercise, 
by rendering it necessary that presentments 
should be subject to the examination of the ma- 
gistracy. It did not provide that they should 
have a negative upon the decision of the grand 
juries, but that it should be submitted for their 
approbation. It was to be recollected, that the 
magistracy was a permanent and responsible 
body, whilst the business of a grand jury often 
terminated on the first day of the assizes. The 
bill also provided that a civil surveyor should be 
appointed to every county, an omce which he 
thought must be considered necessary, when it 
was understood that the whole average annual 
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sum raised in Ireland in this mode, and for 
county purposes, amounted ' to 1,000,000/. It 
had been admitted in evidence received by the 
Committee, that there was not, in general, time 
at the assizes for getting through the criminal, 
much less for transacting the civil business of 
the county. 

Mr. Ponsonby thought that such of the clergy 
as were in the commission ought to be allowed 
to attend at the examination ofthe presentments, 
because the larger* the attendance the greater 
the advantage. The bill introduced by the late 
excellent Mr. Horner had been attended, as he 
knew from personal observation, with the most 
salutary effects in many counties in Ireland. In 
giving, however, lib cordial support to the 
general principles of this measure, he felt him- 1 
self bound to object to that part of it which re- 1 
Jated to the appointment of county surveyors. 
He considered such officers as likely to glow 
up into formidable persons, and to become the 
instruments of political jobbing, after being in 
the first instance the creatures of favour and pa- 
tronage. In any case the clause ought not to 
stand in its present naked form, but should be 
attended with some precautions against the 
danger of abuse. 

Sir N* Colthurst expressed an opinion that 
the summer assizes would be preferable to the 
spring assizes for the trial of the presentments 
in question ; and was disposed, as well as the 
right hon. gentleman, to object to the appoint- 
ment' of a county surveyor, as he considered 
the duties of the office would be infinitely too 
great to be discharged by an individual. 

Mr. F* Fitzgerald thought the appointment 
of this officer was one of the essential principles 
of the bill. It was founded, as well as every 
other important provision contained in it, on 
the Report of the Committee, of whose recom- 
mendations he considered himself merely as the 
organ in the introduction of this measure. He 
believed it was calculated to be extremely use- 
ful, and that the House could not give a more 
acceptable pledge to the people of Ireland of its 
vigilance over their welfare, and its disposition 
to defend and promote their interests. 

Sir if. Parnell said, it was highly necessary 
there should be some public officer, whose duty 
it should be to take care that the money levied 
by die Grand Jury was properly and beneficially 
expended. The measure, whether bad or good, 
did not originate with the hon. gentleman op- 
posite (Mr. Cooper) but in another quarter. He 
agreed with the right hon. gentleman in think- 
ing that it was not Jikely the appointment would 
ever degenerate into a political job. — The bill 
was a most important one with respect to the 
good it would do in Ireland, and he was quite 
sure if it did not pass this session, they would 
have numerous, petitions presented next session, 
complaining of the evils of the present sys- ( 
tem. # ■ "j 

. Mr. Daly suggested the propriety of recora* ' 
mitting the bill. 


Navy Estimates* 

Mr* V. Fitzgerald said, he ha£ no dbiebrio^ 
to a recommitment of the bill, upon a fair 'ttfjfc 
derstandlag that it should be orily to r the^puf- 
pose of introducing certain amendments^ and 
not for discussing the principle of the 
because, at this late period of the session, if 
obstruction was interposed it might be fotrf# 
the passing of it. 

Sir S* Romilly observed, that understanding 
from many hon. gentlemen who were better 
able to form a correct opinion upon the sub- 
ject than he could do, that the measure was 
likely to be productive of infinite good to Ire- 
land, he should persuade the right hon. gentle- 
man not to yield to any suggestion for delay- 
ing its progress. Any alterations which were 
thought necessary could be proposed upon the 
third reading. 

Mr. Courtenay hoped no advice would be 
listened to, which might, by possibility, risk the 

asking of the bill during the present session,. 

ut that the right hon. gentleman would press 
it through the present stage. 

After some farther conversation, the Speaker* 
remarked, that as some time had been already 
lost, it was incumbent on, the House to deter- 
mine what course it would pursue. If the 
House would give him leave, he would suggest 
that the recommitment on Wednesday need not 
delay the third reading of the bill more than 
one day. 

The immediate questions were then with- 
drawn, and the bill was ordered to be reconi- ‘ 
mitted on Wednesday. 

Navy Estimates.] The House having re- 
solved itself into a Committee of Supply, 

Sir G. War render observed, that in rising to 
propose certain grants for the further naval ser- 
vice of the year, it was his intention to abstain 
from all details, and to reserve himself for such 
explanations as the inquiries 'of any hon. mem- 
ber might render necessary to the due under- 
standing of the estimates. The clear and able 
Report of the Finance Committee had furnished 
so distinct a view of all the various branches of 
our naval expenditure, as to make this the 
most advisable course be could pursue on the 
present occasion. He should, therefore* simply 
move that a sum not exceeding t,3Sd;3U/. 
13 j . SfJ d . be granted for defraying the expense 
of the ordinary establishment of the Navy for 
seven lunar months, commencing 18th Jutie, 
I8I 7 . 

Sir C. Pole complained of the parsimonious 
provision made for the widows of naval officers 
who had fallen in action ; and compared them 
with the pensions and allowances granted to die 
families of persons employed in tne civil tervite 
of the navy. 

Sir G. Warrender assured the hon. baronet 
that the civil pension list Was about to undergo 
the revision of Government, in conformity with 
the recommendations of the Finance Committee. 
With respect to the rate of other allowances, 
they were in many cases undoubtedly small •; 
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but they bore the same relation to ther arctic of 
the parties as* the allowances of tiie army, and 
were* in fact, as larg^as the present circumstances 
of the country would permit. Whenever the 
time should arrive for the reconsideration of 
the subject by Barliament, it would certainly be 
.expedient that both services should be reviewed 
together. 

Mr. Caltraft , after Complaining that the flag 
officers of the navy were not in all respects on 
the same footing as officers of a corresponding 
rank in the army, observed that his late col- 
league (SuFT. Thompson), whose pensions on 
retiring had been formerly discusse^ in that 
House, had,' at a period several months subse- 
quent to < the explanation then made on the sub- 
ject, received ^another pension of soot, a year. 
His oym belief was, that this was granted in te- 

officer in the Rochester election, f Hear , A far.) 
He certainly had been allowed to retire with a 
very large provision, his different pensions and 
offices not amounting to less than 3 , 000 /. a 
year, a sum as large as that received by Lord 
St. Vincent or any other admiral. 

Sir & Warrender observed, that the hon. ba- 
ronet’s former pensions on account of his pro- 
fessional services, and tfie wounds he had re- 
ceived, could scarcely be intended to be called 
in question. He had filled the laborious office 
of Comptroller of the Navy for 12 years, and 
had entitled himself: to the pension enjoyed by 
his predecessor, of 1,500/. a year. With a 
view of saving 900/. a year to the public, the 
First Lord or the Admiralty had sacrificed a 
piece of patronage, and appointed Sir T. 
Thompson to the Treasurersnip of Greenwich 
Hospital* to which a salary of 900 /. was an- 
nexed, and the pension of 600 /. v/as given to 
make up the sum of i,500/.' 

Mr . Gakraft asked, why then had the ap- 
pointment to the treasurership taken place ia 
June, and the pension not been granted until 
September/ 

Sir & Mtomnier assured the hon. gentleman 
dial die whole arrangement was in contempla-[ 
tiomfrom the commencem^tit, and that the delay 
in assembtiqgof a council, an order horn which 1 
. wa& necegfcary, had been die cause of the post- j 
pdnemenr orthe grant of the pension. 

Sir G~ Hofei and Sth Grater confirmed the 
sta tem ent ofthehon. baronet; 

The resolution was then agreed to. 

Sir Gi Warrm&r moved that the sutA of 
otopas&'fsr. 4|«fc be grancedfor defraying the 
expenseS' of the navy for seven 

hoariM mhm 

Sir answer to a question put to 

him, said, it had become absolutely "necessary 
ro.Ht^.0O2ehr-tedswteer- at Plymouth more 
start y,th* apex of' the work having been de^ 
•troytd by w $t«i r and it> being evkieot that’ a j 
ge&terdegrte oTcoowdidatjon was necessary 
to- it awawef' its purposes. He thought, 
tfcenefbre^ ttar frpzfc of thfe funds originliy 
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appropriated' to tt&k undertaking had Been pru- 
dently withdrawn, and might ffcrea ffer; m d 
more' prosperous state' of thfe revenue, be re-stp,- 
plied to its completion.— The i¥sohtttorif Wa$ 
agreed to. 

The next resolution was, that the $utn of 
800 , 000 /. be granted, “ for the purchase of 
provisions for troops and garrisons on foreign 
stations and the value of rations for troops to be 
embarked on board ships of war and transports, 
for 1817” 

Mr. Rose said, he wished to take the oppor- 
tunity afforded to him by this Committee, of re- 
ferring to a petition lately presented by an hon. 
and learned member, (see page 1635.) from a 
seaman named Dennis Sullivan, and which stated 
positively that the petitioner had applied to him 
in vain for the recovery of some prize-money : 
he could assure the Committee that there was 
not the slightest truth in this statement. The 
petitioner had applied to him in November 
1814, for the recovery of prize-money to the 
amount of 5/. 4 s. Gd., and he had immediately 
written to the agent, who remitted the mon^v. 
Dennis Sullivan men complained to him a se- 
cond time, that deductions to the amount of 
7;. KnJ. had been made from the sum due to him. 
He was far from thinking this charge too insig- 
nificant for notice; he had closely investigated 
the particulars, and found that it was a pei- 
fectly reasonable change, being made up of 
2s. Gd. commission, lj. stamp, \s. Gd. for the- 
order, and 1 s. od. for postage. Mr. Sullivan 
indeed declared that he did not mind the 
money, but that his object was to protect his 
brother seamen, and to get the agent overhauled. 
(A laugh.) Now he could assure the Com- 
mittee that those persons were already pretty 
well overhauled : he had two in gaol, several had 
fled, and proceedings were going on against 
their sureties. He had since received for the 
same individual two other sums of 1 /. 8 j. Gd., 
and 3/. Gs. 6d.j for which he had given receipt:;, 
and for which he had expressed himself satis- 
fied. No complaint of ill treatment by a sea- 
man was left unexamined ; but the truth was, 
that they Were hardly more remarkable for their 
spirit and perseverance tK?fn for a carelessness 
of their own affairs, and were thus frequently 
disposed to moke unfounded complaints througli 
ignofance of their real situation. Three gentle- 
rriW alluded to by name were remarkable for 
their civility arid attention. No human being 
could have applied to any of them that was not 
treated With civility. If any tiling further 
should be said in the discussion of the subject, 
fee would produce the correspondence that took 
pl&ce. 

Sh G\ Ifiatfendcr said, that a person repre- 
senting himself to have been severely wounded 
ftad’applied to Mr. Dyer, (orfe of the thiee gen- 
ttefnefs above aflud&d to), but' it^ turned out that 
he had been only one year in the service,, arid 
that- the Wound* occasioned him no material 
injury 5 he had been only seven days unfit for 
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duty.' He had, therefore, obtained no pension. 
He nad met with no indignity* but one Qftlara, 
who called along with him* first on Me. Dyer, 
and afterwards on hdmself, had behaved himself 
so improperly that they were" obliged to order 
him out. 

Mr. C. Wynn* Sir C. Pole, and Mr. D* Gilbert 
bore testimony to the attention, humanity, and 
zeal, of the right hon. gentleman to do justice 
to all who applied to him. — The Resolution 
was agreed toi 

Mr. Arbuthnot then moved, that 7,614/. be 
granted, 44 to. complete the original estimated 
Expense of the Works at Holyhead Harbour for 

the present year.” Also 4 soL 44 to defray 

the Expense of making a Landing-place at Port 
Pevargh, on the Hul of Holyhead, for the 
Landing of the Mails from tile Packets by Boats, 
when the wind does not enable them to reach 
the Harbour in time to land the Mail by the 
Coach, for the present year,”— y-Also 8,951/. 
Oj. 6</. “ to defray the supplemental Charge for 
Miscellaneous Printing done by order of the 

House of Commons in the Session of 18 1 6.” 

Also 40 , 000 /. 44 to defray the extraordinary Ex- 
penses of the Mint in the Gold Coinage for 
the year 1817.” 

Mr. Batikes asked whether the coinage was 
all finished, as the charge was thus precisely 
stated ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that the 
estimate was formed upon the principle, that the 
charges for each month should be the same. 
The amount was four millions some odds, and 
the- time proposed nine months. 

Mr. Ponsonby asked whether Ministers in- 
tended lo introduce the new coinage into Ire- 
land ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied, that 
next Session steps would be taken for reforming 
the coin in Ireland, and for assimilating it to the 
coin of this country. Government meant after- 
wards to reform the currency as well as the specie 
in Ireland. 

Mr. Ponsonby hoped that the greater measure 
would be in their view aB much as the less. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, the one 
would be a step towards the other \ but for ob- 
vious reasons he could not be more explicit ai 
present. 

These several Resolutions were agreed to. 

Mr. Arbuthnot then moved, that the sum 0 ! 
20 , 000 /. be granted, 44 to defray the Expense o: 
improving sundry portions of the- Holyhead 
Roads.”-~Also eob/. 44 for paying off and 
discharging on the ioth day of Octooer, 1817, 
ceruin Annuities granted* by two Acts of the 
•87th 3pd *42d years of his present Majesty.”—— • 
Also 28 , 000 /. 44 for defraying the ‘Expense of 
maintaining and repairing' the British Forts on 
the coast of Africa-for the year 1 & 1 7 .”— 

Mr. t fordo a observed, that those forts hadbeen 
originally ixxe&dtdfor>tlfeprotection ofthesfote 
trade* that ontiie^i&p&ofttat trade tbeywere 
applied to the protection o£*gtncnd commerce. 
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which purpose they® some measure effected: but 
there was an inconvenience in the present system 
of government. The governors were them* 
selves traders. He wished that Ministem would 
appoint the governors, leaving tothe compttty 
to appoint inferior officers : or if the? Gcwjrite* 
meat would appoint the whole, it might b*m 
well. That country could' be improved only.bjT 
commerce, the parent of civilization. School- 
masters should be sent thither ; and communi- 
cations ought to be opened with the Aahantfee 
country. These remarks he ventured to make, 
although the Committee on the subject, of which 
he was a member, had not yet made their Re- 
port. He would mention too, as a commercial 
consideration, that the Committee recommended 
that die duty on palm oil should be reduced, 
and the duty on ivory altered. At present, as the 
duty on large and small teeth was the same, 
only large teeth were imported. A duty ad va- 
lorem would be an improvement. 

Mr. Arbuthnot explained why the estimate 
was proposed before the Report of the Commit- , 
tee was givendn* 

Mr. Marryat said, the : company won iriost 
intelligent and judicious men, and conducted 
their affairs in an economical and men-ofdNta- 
ness like manner. Their secretary wan* emi- 
nently qualified for such a situation. 

Mr. Gordon hoped, if the company should be 
abolished, that the secretary would have an ap- 
pointment in the new arrangement. 

The Resolutions were agreed to. 

Mr. Arbuthnot next moved, that the sum. of 
3 , 000 /. be granted, 44 for the Board of Agricul- 
ture for the year 1817.” Also -207,832/. 7s. 

44 for defraying the Charge of the Disembodied 

Militia of Great Britain for the year 1817. 

AIbo 124,522/. 17j. 5d* sterling, being 134,8 $9/. 
15j. Gd. Irish currency, 44 for defraying the 
Charge of the Disembodied Militia of Ireland 
for die year 1817.” 

The House then resumed, and the Report was 
ordered to be brought up to-morrow. 

On the motion of Mr. Arbuthnot , the. Com- 
mittee on the Lyme Regis Harbour waa^ revived, 
and several new names were added. 

Mr. Croker obtained leave to bring; in .a bill 
. to ascertain the right of Greenwich. Hospital to 
prize-money and droits of Admiralty. . The 
bill was necessary on account of the expression 
44 during hostilities” in the acton the subject 
which had been introduced by Lard Grey. 

Ireland Election LawsBill.] Tore Bill 
was read a third time. On the motion that* it 
pass, Mr. Dominic Browne brought ttp two 
clauses, which were added as riders. . / 

Sir <7. Hill proposed a clause, which Mr- Pon- 
sonby opposed, as unfavourable to the impar- 
tiality due to candidates at elections**- The 
right hon. gentleman said, it was highly denia- 
ble that there should be a fair registry. 

Mr. C. Wynn was aware of tile stttutedw on 
the. subject m Ireland ; but he was bound also 
to consider the old statute-law, which prevented 
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Fifitom keepingthfe poll open beyond' the -the conduct of Mrv?Mitta^ fcWUS danger* 

'***' , * 3> — ous* underbill the cimumtaifdw of this case, to 

pass sueha bill} and therefore he moved, mat 
it be committed tins day. thro* months, which 
was ordered accordingly. 

Tithes Leasing Bill.] The Duke of Chtt - 
tester presented a petition of the Vice-Chancel- 
lor and Scholars of the Univmity of Cambridge 
against this bill. The petitioners could not View 
this interference with Church property without 
alarm, and they prayed that the bill might not 
pass into a lsnfr. * * * 

The petition was read and laid On the table. 
Naval and Mititary Officers' Oaths 
Biixri This bill was committed and reported, 
without amendment. 

Abolition Bills.] On the motion of the 
Earl of Liverpool \ the Abolition Bills were -re- 
ported, with one amendment in the English 
and Irish Exchequer Offices Bill, and Were or- 
dered to be read a third time on Thursday next. 

Clergy rAi pence Bill.} The Archbishop 
of Canterbury rose to move the second reading 
of this bill. He observed, that, in its principle, 
and for the most part in its details, it was the 
tame as the bill which had come before their 
lor dships last Session, and which they had or- 
dered 10 be printed and circulated. Its object 
was, to consolidate into one act all the laws 
which lay scattered in the statute book relative 
to spiritual prisons holding forms,. to th$ resi- 
dcvco oi b nebced clergymen on their livings, 
anu the allowances to be made to stipendiary 
curates. The clergy* would thus have the means 
of knowing the laws particularly affecting them. 

The bid was read a second time, and com- 
mitted for T hursday. 

Sheriffs.) The Earl of Donoughmore , ad- 
verting to the notice which he had given of his 
intention this day to bring the subject of the ap- 
pointment of the High Sheriff of Tipperary 
under the notice of their lordships, stated, that 


^j^omtedtiine. 

• After a few words from Mr. D. Browne , 

Mr. Groker observed; that the bill must be 
-subservient to the general law, as to the return. 

> The question was called for, but no division 
took place, and further proceedings upon it were 
adjourned till to-morrow. 

Marriages Solemnization Bill.] This 
4&1 was read a second time, and committed for 
to-morrow, 

[The- House was about to proceed with other 
business, when the question of adjournment was 
put 4 and carried, and strangers were excluded 
fifom the galfery, and the lobbies and passages, 
in' consequence of the sudden indisposition of 
Mr. Pons only, who was stricken with a para- 
lytic affeetidn, which deprived him of the 
lowers of speech and motion. His situation 
was, for . some minutes, unperceived by the 
House. Mr. Arbutknot first discovered it, and 
immediately moved the adjournment. Mr. 
Ponsonby was conducted to the room of the 
Speakers Secretary, and medical assistance was 
procured. He was there let blood, and, after 
this relief, regained the faculty of utterance. At 
half past twelve o'clock the right hon. gentle- 
man, accompanied by Earl Grey, who had been 
.sent for, was removed in the Speakers chariot 
to his house in Ctirzon-etreet*.] 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Tuesday i July I. 

The Irish Insurrection Bill, and Irish Sheriffs 
Bill, were read a third time and passed. 

Divorces.] The Ear! of Lauderdale stated, 

. that it was .not his intention to propose tp their 
lordships any farther proceedings on Millar’s 
Divorce Bill. The ground on which he aban- 
doned the bill was, tne doubt which* was enter- 

. ^ I L _ Ltll I- _ 1 ' _ 


tamed* whether such a bill could be passed con- 

with the general principles wluch go- upoa consideration he had thought it the better 
T«nfd their terdship' proceedings in such cases. C0UlSe t0 embody what he had to say in the 


He was anxious to have it understood, that this 
Was the onfy ground for his giving up the bill. 
A* to- Mr. Minar, 4near relation of his, under 
"whpse ^government- Mr. Millar had lived, had 
givea byn the highest character in every re- 
p$ct« There was no imputation whatever on 

•* 6n* Ttasday^ the 9th of July, Mr. Ponscmby 
expired. He was tbe second son of the Right Hon. 
-J^bn /Ponsonby, Speaker of the Irish House of Com- 
^ntttf/'luid coiisequenHy Brother to- WBliam, tiie first 
LNiPtiaiMiby. He was borri on the 15th of March, 
I7$5y*nd in 1780 was eaHuI to the bar. In 1782, 
j^e. wm, pr«fnt«l wkh asilk gown, and made' 

^ ‘ ‘oners of ibe Revenue. He 

. 1 Irish Parliament. In 1 806 
rChancclW of Ireland, which 
4, Vis political Friends ceased, 
lit Gtivermtocnt, and he had 
termed the leader of the Op- 
S of Commons. — For his charac- 
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ahap- of a resolution, relative to the appoint- 
ment of Irish Sheriffs generally*. He should 
not therefore trouble the House with an intro- 
ductory speech. 

The noble carl accordingly read the resolu- 
tion, which stated, in substance, that — It ap- 
pearing by the reported debates in Parliament, 
that the responsible Ministers of the Crown had, 
in the course of last Session, both in that and 
the other House of Pariiument, represented it to 
be the intention of his .Majesty’s Government 
to forego the patronage depending on the ap- 
pointment of sheriffs in Ireland, and to render 
the appointment of sheriffs a subject of Judicial 
proceeding, the fitness of the person to be ap- 
pointed being the chief consideration, accoitt* 
mg to the practice in -England: . 

And it appearing* , that <oo *aet i had been 
since done to place the appointment of sheriffs 
in Ireland on the same footingas the appoint- 
ment of those officers in England, except that 
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an in tjiaatton htd bo wl, riven byt he Irish Under ‘lity , might inteHfe is with the 
Secretary of State to tne Lord Chancellor of of justice, or as it might posViWyjcreateai*'* : ~ 
Ireland* that it was the wish of Government, sion in jhe public mmdtto.it did so ton 
that the appointment of sheriffs should be con* had declared, and a noble iftepA iof W§fl? 
ducted according to the ancient practice, which ed in another place, that it was their dcsirs tog&ye 

Ll* I 1 .» •_ » * L ... nloM i * ^ 


established the principle that, in making such 
appointments, the public interests, and not the 
private interests of individuals, were to be con- 
sulted: 


e, and to place the appointment 


„ sheriffs in Ireland on the same fbqtirig asjfce 
appointment of sheriffs in England. Insoucpops 
had been accordingly given, but,, m entering 
And it appearing, that the justly repro- upon, a new practice, it was not surprising 
bated modem pracuce still prevailed, as had some of the judges had a little mistaken 
been exemplified in the case of the sherifF of proper mode of proceeding. In England, l 
Tipperary, who had excluded from the grand judges on the circuit took every precaution 
jury six most respectable gentlemen, ana put ascertain who were the persons m the counter 
six others in their place, for no reason that best calculated for the execution of t he om c^pr 
appeared except that the six gentlemen so ex- sheriff. They might consult the existing se- 
cluded might be less favourably disposed to- riff, but did not depend on jus mrormatoon eXj 
wards the interests of the governing party : clusively, because if they did, the sheriff would 

And it appearing, that grand juries in Ireland in effect have the nomination of his successor, 
were in the habit of making assessments to a If, therefore, the Irish judges contented mem- 
very large amount on land, for the repairing of selves with the information of the existing 
roads and bridges, and other purposes ; and that sheriff, it was a misapprehension of the rule. 
Ireland having, by the thoughtless profusion of With respect to the sheriff of Tipperary, a roll 
those who haa the management of finances, be- of three persons had been given in. The first 
come unable to pay its quota of the interest of on the roll was, according to the usual practice, 
the general expenses of the nation ; and that, as appointed by the Lord-lieutenant : he made an 
Great Britain was obliged topay the difference, excuse; and th£n the second was appointed: 
it followed that the people of this country were he also made an excuse ; and the third was 
directly interested in preventing an undue de- pointed, who also made an excuse ; and then 
duction by grand juries from the 'general fund the first on the roll was, according to the regular 
for the expenditure of the United Kingdom : course, called upon to execute the office. There 

And it appearing, that in this country the could have been no misconduct, therefore, on 
Habeas Corpus Act had been suspended, and the part of the Government. It was the wish 
that in Ireland persons might be transported for and intention of Government to place the ap- 
seven years without any trial by jury ; and that, nointment of sheriffs in Ireland on the same 
therefore, it was of the greater consequence that footing as the appointments to that office m 
the laws wMch remained should be executed in England. . ' 

die manner most beneficial fur the public; and The Earl of Donoughmore disclaimed ail lir- 
as die office of sheriff' was the centre round -ention to throw any imputation on the Govem- 
which the administration of justice revolved ; ment or the judges. He even cast no uri^uta- 
and as it was, therefore, of the 1 <st importance tion on the sheriff of Tipperary, except that he 
that this office should be properly filled, in order had not made such a good selection 6fgftn d 
to prevent the stream of j ustice from being poi- jurymen as he might and ought to have done, 
soned at its source, and from being as little as In other respects lie believed he was awofthy 
possible corrupt^ by private interests or Court man and a good magistrate. — The nobfe earl 
intrigue: — that for all these reasons, the House also stated, that with reference to thia subject or 
would earnestly supplicate the Prhce Regent, the appointment of sheriffs, some regukttdQ 
to give such directions as might be necessary ought to be made as to the judges gomgupdn 
for having the sheriffs in Ireland appointed by circuits, where they might have ppportunitfctbf 
solemn decision of the judges called together promoting their own private and local interests. * 
for that purpose by the Lord Chancellor, they ‘ The resolution was then put, and negatived 
being as much responsible for ’ such appoint- without a division. . 

menu as for any other judicial act.— Tne facts Savings Banks.] In a Committee on the 
as to the sheriff of Tipperary, his lordship Savings Banks Bill, Lord Redetdale proposed a 


was ready to prove at the bar. 


variety of amendments. A conversation after- 


The Earl of Liverpool said, that the noble wards arose on the difficulties to which the 
earl's motion seemed to embrace the whole execution of the bill, in tu present imperfect 
busineiiof the Session, and could not be adopted state, would be exposed; and the LordChancelws 
even if a resolution had been required. But suggested, that the better Way would [be to move 
tilth respect to the question of the apoointment the postponement of the present oul forthree 
of shei itfe, the state of the case was this Ac- months, in order to* give an opportunity for for- 
cording to the late practice, the appointments troducing a new one. The Report was accord* 
had been made by the Lord-lieutenant, and this* bigly ordered to be received this day three 
had been considered as an important part of the months. 

tut 


Government patronage: but ae that , 1 


The order of the dav for committing the Irish 
sic 
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^ t the finances, when the 

f 'fimmtioii qf the Exchequer moved that the de- 
bate be resumed, on Fndav next* He. added; 
m an,hpo. friehd of his, who entertained adtf 
Ghent view of the subject from sl right hpn, 
member (Mr* Tferaey), wished to propose other 
resolutions. 

r. (JL ChwUym. then rose and su bmittedth* 
I* 

That the total amount of the Funded- 
Dabt of the. United kingdom* uuie- 
Atemed, was, on the. 1st of Feb. 18»L6 810,046„03i 
Anjian Urn Ut of Feb. 1817 790,050,981 

Being a diminution of. . 1 9,995,05' 

IJ. 

That the total atuotmt of the Unfunded 
Debt in. Exchequer apd Irish Trea- 
sury Bills was, on the 5th Jan. 1J816 
In Exchequer Bills . • £41,441 ,900 
Ip Irish Treasury Bilk 2,497,808 


Anchon the 5th of Jan. 1847, 

Exchequer Bills. .... . £44*650,300 

i Bills M.t** 5>?04j992 


Being an increase of. , 


43,939,708 

49,955,292. 

6 , 015,584 


nr. 


XfcfA e snip, to be expended by the 
,Cqpmi*k>ii«p for thp redemption of 
the- Bandog Baht of Great Britain 
*n£ Ireland,, fa the year 1817, may be 

tested** 1 .. 14,464,443 

And. that provision has beer* made 
Apr payjftg olPTfstvy and Trans- 
port Debt, withfn tie same pe- 
riod; to the amount of. l, 660,000 




Sfc 

Tint the amount of Exchequer Bills 
obUtaikdiDg o* tho Stir of January, 

Irish Vaww Bills 

Jtmer I2*)on, 

ing, on tkk 5th 

j a hrhofe oftfce 

sappfieo oflv wAdbeot : year be then- 
Ifcued, stiff tM*** v - 

In Brinam BBIfe ^£66*000*00^ 
Iu5*h Treasury BiBs 4*684, $92 


HmmtmlkBt'S* Pww»- tw« 

_ ^ m jw&rhsjfce tfany excess or j 

upon the Fbnd or the 

Umti^K^dam- beyond' the Income 

. . 14,799,700 

Bring- fas* by* tho *ua* of 1,394,748ft 
thnp Ihdsunaof 1^124^434., «hfe&, 
as before applied in the 

aaiune of the raw to tta peduetion of 
Unfund 



49,955,092, 


Funded and Unfunded Debt, viz. 
&mo,ta be applied, to tho. reduction, 
of tfcbt.,. 


1^24 443 


Increase of Unfunded Debt. 14,729/700 

1,394,743 


fifth* 
whicH #! 
4fM lti 


64,6844999 


The fiat resolution. being read, the debate 
was adjourned till Friday. 

Cott age Window I^ax, (Scotland! Bill*] 
Tlie order of leave to. bring in a bill on tms. sub- 
ject, (see page 137-9) was, mad, and discharged* 
and another hill ordered to bp brought in. by 
Mr. LushmaUm. and Lord A* Hamilton* Ac* 
coudingW a hill was brought in, and read a Gi st 
tinje, “ for extending the exemptions from-tho 
duties granted by certain Acts of the 43d and 
45th years, of his present Majesty’s. reign, on 
D welling-houses, in Scotland, and for altering the 
manner of claiming and ascertaining the exr 
captions, tp, be glinted.” 

Frivolous Aebssts This, bill wan 

read a, second time- 

FllAAlD^RBAXIAtGP&EVgNTIO^BlLL*} The 
Attorney-General moved for leave to- bring in a 
bill “ to repeal an Act passed in the 54th yean 
of his present Majesty* for the punishment of 
persons destroying stocking or lace frames, and 
articles in- such frupca, and ta make other pro^ 
visions infieu tliereof.” 

Mr. Aberorwihy supported, the motion. The 
Luddites, werq formidable from, their objects and 
their munhem, bpt qpite contemptible as to any 
effort they gaidd make- to, overturn. the Constitur 
tion. The pfiences* however, were so- great a* 
to require seveie punishment. He would not 
vote lot, the bill as. a means merely of terror * 
but he hoped that in cases of conviction it 
would be rigidly enforced. Terror was too* 
narrow a. principle, to be proceeded upon* 

The- btfjl waowpughfc m aodread first time. 

tUyouM^ Sir B* Banka presented-* petition, 
of inhabitant of Luke# Chute*, pray- 
ing $cmmyr and* tefbmiofJMiamfWL 
-^deredtohe -op) the table*. 

BjpVXfX* C OHWNBD FOB TKEASON^I Mr* 
Bennet asked toe toa^ndemaa* whnm<he a aw 
in his whither no was now prepared to 
give, any answpc *8 to, the petition fc had, pres 

ffltffd ll r M r Mfr EffM. 

Mr. BpJlffln&m *fh it wnrnd to be tte 

wastLoC Iteise^partieutely 

^sidcfcto hwa^^vteedon;Qfitho> 

’'&wm 

that tbe^Dtma umi nrragmt 1 Mjmat 

’ IndT^^XtS Mpetition must be 


>eent 
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true; and etefr as htfrr. gentfemaA (Sir. BaVhs#) 
had gone so far as to say, that he would Subttth 
a motion dir the subject, Jf a sntisfetory expla- 


a motion on the suqj 
Nation should not be 
himself absol ved by i 


iveri.' He might consider 
ie notice of such a motion 


from* giving aAy explanation till the motion was 
made ; bat he was now willing to? explain all 
the complaints m the petition, first, m to the 
pctftion sard to have been withheld, he had felt 
confident that tors' nAble relation, the Secretary 
of State, was not capable of so great an abuse as 
defiberatefy keeping a petition from any subject 
from reaching the walls of that House. Mr. 
Evanlsent a petition on the 2 1st of February to 
die Secretary of State's Office, by the hands of 
Mr. Abbot, for a noble lord, whom hfe did not 
now see in his place (Lord Cochrane): but, on the 
next morning, he sent to request tnat it should 
Be given to Mr. Harmcf,his solicitor. Mr. Harmer 
received it accordingly, arid since then nothing 
had been heard of it m the office ; but, last Satur- 
day, bn looking over the papers in the Vote-office, 
He found that it had been presented to that Ho vise 
* ~ 7 eb. ' 


Perm mpkedfirTtm*. i ‘#m 

to Visit m m m adverse Wfti Him imffli’ 
the iron gate, which was open ff0th 46p % 
bottom, so as to admit them to see' add convert 
freely. All the possibfennodeS id Which any 
grievances felt by prisoners coiila be made 
known Were tWo. The dhe wfo by writing ib 
the Secretary of State. This, Mr.- Wattonj&ti 
done, and always obtained redfew,fdr vnuffb fi£> 
had written a? letter of thanks. The other 
Was by sending to inquire at the gaols, 

Was impossible to ao as to every gaol id dp* 
country ; and which, if possible, would be 3* 
Fibel upon the individuals who were itiosfc qjtr&~ 
fully chosen to Watch over the treatment of pj$* 
soners apd the management of prisons. * * - 
Mr. Sennet admitted that he had presfinte^af * 
petition fbnnerlyfrom Mr. Evans,- buttoebadnot 
known oA Friday Tast, artd did not knoW notary 
that it was the raerttical petition' with fesbeetW 
which there wa$ a complaint of its no?h$yitfc 4 
been forwarded 1 . As to thi other points, -fee 
must say that the right hon. gfcntfehidn had ad- 
vocated, but Jiad neither denied not explained 




gentleman opposite (Mr. Bennet). He would say fields prison, into the same room and into the 
nothing disrespectful of the hon. gentleman ; same bed with a felon. The ygunger Evaps was’ 
but he must pardon him for expressing consi- put into the hospital-room, with six unhealthy 
derable surprise that he had sat in his seat at the felons. He went to visit Evahs, oh Monday 
rime this charge had been so strongly urged last, but was not permitted to see him y he 
without once contradicting it. — He would now then requested to be allowed, at least, to lee; the 
proceed to the other charges. MV. Abbot (for arcade, which was granted. In going up the 
he had examined him on' the subject— he had stairs he looked into the dungeons: he did* rtot^ 
first gone to the gaoler of Coldbath-lieldS, and see Mr. Evans, but he saw Mr. PilkingtoA, in' 
then- to the gatoler of Horsemonger-lane) assured* the same kind of room as Evans’s. He dsxevf 
him that he had never refused MV. Evans the if it was the same, and was answered it was pre- 
use of pen, ink, and paper. It was always the cisel'y. There he saw that unhappy many mat 
practice in that gaol to castprisoners intb irons, innocent individual, pacing the room up arid 
Mr. Abbot had Wen there five years, and it down. (Hear, hear.) It was a place for cott- 
had been the practice before his time. The day demned persons, a place for convicts bWtoefcit 
after Mr. Evans hid been thrown into irons, the time of sentence and 1 that 6f exectitiftp. tfc* 
three gentlemen, the present sheriff, the late was not a place of confinement, but ,f pfeeC of 
sheriff ; and* Mr. Harris, asked tb see him 5 arid punishment. With the felon's pimisfim&it Ke 
one or them asked the gatiler, whether it was the had also the felon’s fere. There wis a triipfcle 
practice ti> put prisoner# there into irons ? Being bed, a pail for water, a table, and a chair* The 
told that it was the uniform practice, tiiey ac- right hon. gentleman had not said that Evana 
quiesced. The rtext cfeyj the iron! Were taken" Had any fire. He Would appeal to the common 
off. — He'thert ne&d a description b£ the roomin' principles of humanity, whether Mr. Evans, who 
which MV. Evans Wks confined^ which had been was author of the pamphlet on the Spericean 
called the condemned dungeon. It was 25 feet doctrines, should be excluded from all meads of 
longfr 18 feet wide,, and ll feet high, There literary gratification? However ludicrous those 
were two large windows, a tire-place, and a cod- doctrines were, it was evident that he was a lite- 
plkce. There wit a fine view of the SitrreyhjttS rary person. It was, fhen, no" small hardship for 
ftt>m his 'window. (Great' Idtigfttcr.) Tife' such a person to be denied the # use* of a* candle 
younger Evans had atboiA' exhcdy the sarife, for the long hours ’ that he had to pass in (tie 
except that, being lbWef, the^ view from it Was dungeon. Yet Hotrmuch* harder Would it be * 
not scrextensfv*. nrhad been*«lttgfed; that they^ by and bye, When tiie t lonjg nights as well gg. 
haduot been dldwedtb walk anywhere: There ldtfgdays must be &/ passed a/tfc' act w‘ 
Was air artade 65 feet in length, iU Which‘tHey nbw extended to tHe lst of March'. (Hear* hearty 
were aHbwed terwallt. He aSK&rtite gaofer whe- fib wished the hdhourabfe gentlenieti on the 
tiler riierewasTOtapfeefe^ other side had a ume experience of the dread-' 

meutly enjoy fretfatf, aftd h'e at*SWSreffi *MSer. fid distress of passing hour after hour without 
tafniy not; wfchbor ixdAgcx^ M human being to converse With* send Wfcit- 

their seCurityi'^AhhitlSr any mearfs of aitiusimyor consohiig fJMf 

tkm Was Mr. Iftart^s rfifrtds* that they’ Aright’ leitrn the^Christiafe duty’ 

bSr dearest frte&d^ MtewMr'Htt'' dfcfo%to othmas they would BC'dbfie by. W 
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was not dewed dudAfovEvant 1 * flutewas taken 
frank him* • Niae^entfes, the% of the charge 
were admitted. An die right boa, 
could notbe cotwadictsd, hewa* forced tP 
acbaittbat pen, ink r and paperhad not .been*?* 
fttodi bwt now a* to the arcade, from the 
pompous manner m which ifcww mentioned, it 
might he supposed to Jae* something like the 
Piazza in Coroit-garden It was in feet * stone 
passage, three or Jour feet broad, with a crated 
window to admit a glimmering of light. It 
was nothing more nor less than the necessary 
passage to the ceUe. Therighthou. gentleman 
had made out nothing like a caae for the gaoler, 
or the sheriffs, or Mr. Harris. Evans was con- 
fined, not for a crime, not upon the chi 
a crime, bet upon suspicion of treason, 
only pretence tor putting him into irons must 
have been to keep him in , safety, but the 
prbon was more like a fortress , than a prison. 
He did not say that it was absolutely impossible 
for an adventurous prisoner to attempt to escape, 
but. as to Mr. Evans, there was not the least 
chance of his attempting or effecting his escape. 
JLord Chancellor King had said, when a gaoler 
applied to be allowed to put a prisoner in 
irons for security ; — “ No, the law does not 
permit a man to be punished before he is con- 
demned— you have no right to put him in irons; 
make your 'walls higher it it be necessary to se- 
cure tum.” (Hear.) 

Mr. Barham said, that as he had given notice 
of a conditional motion on the subject, it would 
naturally be expected that he should say whe- 
ther or net he was satisfied with the explanation 
that had been given. He would not now enter 
into reasons^ he would merely sav, that .he 
trusted iiojnan in that House could have so far 
mistaken his character as to expect he should 
he satisfied with such an explanation. (Hear, 
tost Jbror.) vOne or two circumstances were 
dtfestady stated, but there was still abundance 
ofi'tgmer for - most serious consideration. He 
would makehi* motion to-mOrrow. 
xMr. Brwgham asked the right hon. gentle- 
man,. whether be was te credit the assertion that 
MhBmnowmwithout fim or candle i 
LiMr. if. Mdmgton cquld only say that no se- 
verity had been exercised towards him but what 
waa usual in aU other cases,. - . 

Mr.. Brougham must, then consider the charge 
as true, and wouldonly fcsav, at present, 

that hWrejoiced exceedingly at his, opn-fr&Od’s 
resolution to make hisjnotion. 

Watch- Max#**.] Moore moved 

that the petidoffofdtt watch-makers be referred 
to a select committee. < The motion was agreed 
tSjrludtfeS- A- 'Moore ^ ' Mn ■ Battorfmortn,. the 
SirAF^ExnUtti and 
othri"-n:A^'Wtt««nedrott!thr Comririttee^ 

Coro-! the motiooiof SirE* 
Btoigei, a roturtt wat ordered fromfoe Unimv 
sitfes, and' other prime bodies* of . the Books 
which having been churned under the Copyright 
Act of 54 Oeo. s; are placed in their Kbrarieij , 


and which of the same have been otherwise, and 
howjdispbsai^ fifi 1 - ™ **"•■ V - /'■* ■ 

CbTtdNrYA^fl* 1 dilkrt moved that 
the oraer' for k tdhtihiette tofaquire into the 
policy tit ^mcdngdr prohibiting the ^xporta- 
tioh oFcdttdh-yarht^ P* ldSO^be discharged, 
bn thd ttrdfmd that it liras too late in the session 
foU^mts'ahd td report on so extebrive a subject. 
Orifyqne side had been heal'd, and great inconve- 
nience would result from the labours Of * com- 
mittee Which could not institute an’ inquiry 
into' the relative interests of both parties con* 
qgoea. 

Mr. JF. Lewis was glad that an end was now 
likely to be put to this impolitic and ill-judged 
' to agitate the public mind* We had 
I the exportation OF cotton' twist. The 
trade was flourishing, great capital was em- 
barked, and great industry employed in it; 
and, by any impolitic interference, we might 
sacrifice an important national manufacture, and 
create great additional distress for a very un- 
certain advantage to one class, ahd, perhapsyfdr 
a loss to all. 

Mr. Cawthome consented to the mption, but 
hoped the House would appoint a Committee 
early in the next Session. He stated, that a 
million of weavers in Lancashire and Cheshire 
were not earning above; four stuffings and six- 
pence a week for the support of themselves and 
their families. They ascribed tlieir distresses 
to the . exportation of cotton-yam ;-and repre- 
sented, that the average quantity left in die 
country did not furnish employment for more 
than ‘J00, OOO persons. ' 

Mr. Baring was averse to the HbtfsC pledging 
itself to the appointment of a Committee Wly 
in the .next Session; as fehdthg’ to'encourage 
hopes which it would be ^impdSsi&fe to Realize. 
He had never heard that foreigners efatiki hot 
carry on the cotton-manufactirre withdul our 
yarn ; indeed, he knew the contrary 16 be true; 
Of 2,700,000/. worth of thirf Material that Was 
exported, Franttywbich had very large cotton 
manufactories,' parriCulaicly near Rouen, tdok no' 
more than to uie y&ue-bf b\ih The Hods* 
ought not rashly to adopt a measure, the conse- 
quence of which might be to excite a new com- 
iqerckl J ’ ,r '. 

wife .'alsft ip’iripus to guard 
agpast apy riw^eding wjhich might lead foreign 
nation* tk V%ve that the British Parliament 
meant to exteodthat system of exclusion which 
had been akeady named too far. . 

Th $ Chancellor of the Exchequer did not deny 
that there were many principle*^ our commercial 
policy^whicb, whether wisely introduced or not, 
might induce particular classes of manufacturers 
to applyfor protecting regulations s at the same 
time* as those pifntiptsww now considered to 
be erepifepus, the presumption was against the 
pmgfctw "atcefc^t^nCTapplications, which 

juipstaoces. 'For woollen trade 
seemed to be that branch of our manufacturing 
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,: #AVAt AM) Military Offipsbs’ Oath* 
This bill '$ya» re"a 4 3 Airi time, pawed, 
‘ tent to the Cqnwn,. ' 
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tamer for tbe county of Mi441e»e*> touching tbe 
oosofthe Eingwiiw Robert Koy.”-*Oraer«j. 
“ Slavr fRADR.] ' Mr. WUberfinc pottpooed 
■ hit motion oo thia robjebt tjil Wednesday mgt. 

r row^pfco^ow j®B^dMRaii £ 

tr*4n?iaqpt Jgly $• tion of which he hid given notice in the case 

/Savings Banks.] Committees were sp- of Thomas Evans, it was unnecessary fox him 
pointed to inspect the Journals of the House of to disclaim any feelings of personal hostility 


Lords^ with % relation to any Proceedings upon 
the English and Irish Savings Rpnks Bills.— The 
Qomnuttcee went, and being returned, they pre- 
setted their Reports.— Mr. Rose then moved 
for and : obtained leave to bring in a bill “ to 
encourage the establishment of Banks for Savings 
inEngland.” 

Sir J. Newport moyed fpr and obtained leave 
to bring io a similar bill for Ireland. Both bills 
were wpught in, read a first time, and ordered 
to be printed. 

* Naval and Military Officer** Oaths 
JttLL.] This bill was brought from the Lords, 
add, on the motion of Mr. GroJher, was read a 
6r?t time. 

Court of Exchequer.] Mr. JL Marti » 
moved fpr and obtained leave to bring in a bill 
« for regulating the Office of Deputy Remem- 
brancer Of the Court of Exchequer at Westmin- 
ster, and for the better securing the monies and 
efpefe paid into the said Court on account of 
the suitors of the said Court, and lor the appoint* 
ApUt of an Accomptant Genera), and of two 
Martel's of the said Court** '—The bill was 
brought in, and read a first time. 


to the noble Secretary of the Home ] 
from whom, as weft as from his right J j , 
tive (Mr. H. Addington), he sad received hil 
full share of civility. Neither did his motion 
originate in any general hostility to the measures 
which were proposed from the other side of 
the House, nor from any bias towards defto- 
cratica) opinions. The whole course of hi# 
parliamentary life, if any one had thought fit to 
observe so humble an individual, would contra- 
dict such a supposition. He had often, from 
conviction, supported measures which had origi- 
nated from the other side of the House, and from 
the same principle he now opposed them. He 
had always been of opinion that democreti- 
cal or monarchical principles pushed to their ex- 
tent, would have probably in the end the same 
effect ; that as the democratic^! principle, by 
unrestrained ascendency, might destroy liberty 
by means of the subversion or the Government, 
so the ascendency of arbitrary-power, by de- 
stroying liberty, would cause the destruction of 
the Government. He had once drought fit to 
support the Government, and, by supporting it, 

, to support liberty itself against demopratical 


^AfirAGR Abolition.] A bill was brought power ; and he now, by°aupporting liberty 
in and read a first time * to abolish the Subsidy __Jnst arbitrary principles, conceived he was 
apef Alnage of the old end new draperies, and jalso contributing to die security and perma 



3f the woollen manufactures in Ireland, and to 
‘uoriye the payment out of the Consolidated 
d of an annual sum to John Lord de Bla- 
during the continuance of bis interest in 
fee of Alnager.** 

Chimney BwgEFjms Regulation Bill,] 
Wi &nntt stated, that from the advanced 
ptriodof the Session, he was reluctantly obliged 
tp tppre ^postponement of the second reading 
df this hill to this day three months,— The se- 
ddhd reading was postponed accordingly. 

* FaAME-BttRAfaifiG Prevention Bill*-~Cot- 
tacee Exemption (Scotland) Bill.] These 
Jillli were tfrad a second time, 

* Undue Remission or Punishment.] Mi 5 . 
J Vmet called the attention of the House to a 
Crttewhfch he had brought before them some 
finfcago. (Seepage loie.) it was then ob- 
jedfea mat tne^ought Only to interfere in cases 
jMfertf a remedy eouldndt be obtained from a 

‘lip. thafcjperiod the parties had 
recoup* sq«DtDf law. and it appeared 
^ he obtaMM, In ord erto 


nenceof the Government* That arbitrary no- 
tions and practices now prevailed and were in* 
creasing, he was persuaded, not only by things 
said and dope every day, which would not for* 
meriy have been tolerated, but by the silence ob- 
served As to the maxims which had once been 
the boast of Englishmen, or tbe manner in which, 
when advanced, they were received. Not to 
enumerate many instances, they would recollect 
that when in a speech which would long be 
deeply impressed on the minds of all who had 
heard it, a noble lord (Nugent) had said, that a 
revolution was to be preferred to slavery, (see p. 
ioaaV thiasendment was received not by a mur*. 
mtuYDut a clamour of disapprobation from the op* 
posited* of the House. Was this a new senti- 
ment? Waeit notone which had beenuttereddaily 
in the best times of English histoiy? He should 
wish to see onepf those who joined in.that clamour 
stand forward and record his name, and explain 
what would have been his sentiments respecting 
that which had at other times been called the 
gbfloua Revolution, but which these gentle- 


that' no re, ^ - n — . 

fifing the cottsideratiofc of raennH|it have called a treasonable conspiracy 

fW&mehtj; that there belaid , to prtvffct Ring James IL from establishing 

hrfore the’.Housie Copy of th* pfooMftiinajstl arbitrary power* That gentleman would also 
field at the General Quarter Session of the have the goodness to explain upon what prin- 
ffeace, and General fittsum rf Oytr and Ter- ciple of consistency he oould view the present 
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tkd tlulltie ftlafry 

liitrfSnififtanpet. Aiyb&ecaft* 4 ^ 13 
the imtoec t ofUit i&bCtpAi two efc$ 
been gnfen by As right fl6U. 

Addington). The fimtoafl beSbintw^, 
the speaker. He was sbrty thst;it had ■,_. 
terrupted, not that he quiesttonefl the Aist 
of the Speaker, who, in me timehfc had hr 
fined thb Chair, M& fchewfl, mat howeVefr ii 
he nlight continue there, it Would be to Jiis^wB 
honour, atad the advantagfedf the^btintry. The 
words of the right hem. gettdtftttn wfctfe few, 
but pregnant with meaning. He asked, how 
he could know what passed within the interior 
of a prison ? Now the Sefcretary of State ought 
to know from day to day what passed resett- 
ing persons Whom he had committed. ' with 
power, must be refipcmsibility-^wlth great pOW&> 
great responsibility. To some one, the jfttsbh* 
who had the custody of the prisoner most he 
responsible. To whom were they Teri^jrtSbfe f 
The Secretary had deprived them Of the writ 
of Habeas Corpus ; he nad deprived magistrates 
of the power of visiting them. Here he ad- 
mitted that a general intercourse with persons 
confined for treason might be dangerous, hut 
the system of exclusion was carried a great deal 
too far. His hon. friend (Mr; Rennet), of 
whom, if he were not present, he would say, 
that a more valuable member had not a seat ih 
that House, was refused admission to the peti- 
tioner, although the preface of the gaoler 
would have prevented him from saying any 
thing improper, even ifhe had beCn inclined. It 
was remarkable how the ideas of men had 
changed upon this subject. They ad knew how 
a philanthropic gentleman (Mr. Howard) nad 
obtained immortal fame by Visiting gaols. He 
had himself appointed a gaoler in the county of 
Bedford, in which he was an heritor, for the 
purpose of ascertaining the correctness Of his 
views respecting gaols. . if this Mi been in die 
present day, that celebrated phflanwbpfet Would 
nave been refused access by the Very keeper 
whom he had appointed ; Shd the order of thp 
British Secretary bf State wOtdd havfc been 
shewn to exclude him. An Idea prevailed, m 
-the debates on the Suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus, that severity towards prisoners uhder 
this act was no great ha im, since they wefCbbtCca 
in confinement f6r their repentatfce. Nb ( tob- 
tion could be mote opposed to evert primSpte 
of good government. He would put a cam, ih 
illustrate the iniquity of this idea. Suppose one 
of those confined for his repeftwnfcfc to be brought 
to trial, and to be acquitted, not from a techni- 
cal defect of evidence, not from a jury’s resist- 
ance to an exaggerated charge— attrd ne hflpea 
English juries would always shew stich reSiffc 
ance — but Upoo^e Clearest etidehce of , hu. in- 
nocence. supftaft he whb had comnritecd; bp 
should afterwards m££ hi& 
broken down in mind,. ruffled ib.fartttfcei 
he not thus address him I— w You 
me to pritftrfipr repentance* tet S kne^nothfejg 


W ili'my aioiatidnr count thetaars,— .. 
dartesa as I have dot* ijitir, L.— — 

Vetfrtelf day idler day, •Shd'tMn ftfar sMit,«a 
die bed on'wNteb Hound 
feel Id the cheerless deswmdeftcy of ft dadgsn 
the to feefy of knowing test ywwlljea^#"-- 
cfrildrenere rained (**»*)* *<ber y Miami 
fbfe experience, when fat afotolwfdieij 
to coAfthe for rapfeMMfce, <p*Wt«w fW.lwfl < 
Ufyh irithfemTdSrattfoT fit Wdfc 
fobgCir'Ub «iis point, bttttift it had feat, 
that that Was ka great term to te«rity,4uuk 

a d dperatte I# •toe way ftf- iadnjiclitiojw.,. ft 
d indeed imiwkkte, bat it would attfajuttfe 
the good as well afefoe toad : andthatwarfoi 
worst of all evils. We bid TOJWdbrito-tolljft. 
turning point. VPt wust g« back to tteahto 
age, renounce •OUr flee conimhiuicdvratdjiidiuB 
arbitrary Government, and rake HI tfc Jnaehi*. 
nery Of despotism, foreign armies, arbitrary ip. 
prisonments, sectary confinements, umhoifi: apfe 
eific direct or lhnhdd duration ; and abdrbaji, 
spies and informed as the authority for Jw* foe 
evidence for Rial, and . the safeguard of Ctaronii- 
hiertt : «r we mu* take Jlbefty.wifo aU.iis.iA. 
conveniences. If any Miruawr was prajatfejl 
to tote dp fm btohragta, «» rail it for a. mes* 
of pottage, he did wot think ebathe wswo jk 
successful, fie did not dunk that tBedwogU 
of Engflahd weteprepared-to ySeU.tip.-fo^ufe^flf 
purchased bv the blood of their’ ancestdra,.gjthi> 
out a straggle tvonthy bf the cause. He WMfU 
now advert to one or ttvo poinw in thspbutuMk 
The only part that had bees denied was^jthaf 
which related to the peBtwbsaid to haaelnra jn^ 
tertepted in its way tbithat HOOse. ; U, 
respectable fethomy <m winah thiu, den 
given, he was bound tobebefo it. ¥et>.i 
man waaib hi» sratos (and hotha^appwnced to 
shew that he was dot), it sgonedto, bm ,«hht 
he-oaaldtiot haw alteged thi* cairge Aut for 
either of two reastds. Tfierr wete c*. por- 
tions, one of which W«s never j»r«A WW 
man was kept In wchobwlift* seclaiod, test W 
caHi not know wkatifcr hw 
presented w not. Tho aMwer as toWirwyTOM 
ignite ttttSiitidactoiw. (IfittiV , Itafcwa* 
the practice ia that prison ra .pajt, ptepfe to 
irons, why was the ifctiaoner «aHfn»tted.fq 
hi Another kind Of luftrtlw wa», toat if a 
prisoner «n a chaug. of-rthtwryor tonrdtr yrto 
put in irons, why fiotibr treanin, micb. WSasm 
greaser crime i .Inie difietbose waa In the nature 
of foe commitmehtv Hbae oftght to be nut to 
irons bet for f»efti*««|U In case* o f 
bery ead nHWfeW were wa. achai*e,*foraw 
^idatiod, 4#exafob«>oft, and a comntoeeto 

&y ft dftlnlerrafod ^erarn. In such a caseasfop 

!4|ghv.wifotmt dccutftaon, end by one\rt»o «b« 

■Mtiimi m ** « ^but.pw,^ 

CdsCr. He would nouWdl on foeottocjgoya. 
foo^h- they might W hard 5 »«h;M fot tefoa’l 




m ■■Mrt&mtm 

*-*- 1 4 Iia Chl«un*e laitt «m<I »Ua 

3 S?w 

tf*Wfcy;of’the 
ifcb he nugM 

l Hit.) He^rfeJ 
6 was ’placed i# 
,&£' JiiVatf f liwtde a ^kler hid 

ir M ^ifcfed lfrhtofl&oa, fed it, arid 

i pitulfer W*n but 

,ihfs mole J iSwdng 
Ms* i^<fcHlid die spider, when! thetfnhappy 
»Hsofiier ‘reidateed, that he’ felt a paftg mdre 
e : iiianJie had ever ^hdttfed was not 
aWiiy OTthe Ante an act of more 
Pir^ffcy di^n killing the 6pider ? It 
appeared ihkr the^petitiprier nad been ruined 
th nisib^deihhnigh thd rigour with' which alTin- 
tereourse with his friends was denied. He knew 
ri6t : whether this" Could be remedied, but it surely j 
W9& ‘i veHr grejat hardship. It was stated, too, 
that thie:if«:uStostanceS^ih which he was placed 
teririvnafe his life. If, irt consequence of 
idre seventy Which was admitted to have been 
exercised towards him, he lost his hte, it 
n turned out that 'it Was not the power of ; 
ntrSry irrdHsobment that was given to Mi- 
itkfs. Wit the power of life and death. If the 
t’ ntteritidri which ought to be exerted, 
was not biferted, could be neglected 5 


m^fdiQtkrt: '$1midk2ses of oinmittal wert 
fltfiol* divulged fbutfhm cmt & he noharpi 
mdivui&ing -tl» ireatroent, which thesepersoos 
btperia&ia j afror »'coftmitta2& v He therefore 
m£ved*‘ thafe thepetkipn bf.Thomias Evans he 
referred to a Select Committee.”* ,] - t .■ v * 

'{ Mt.'fll Ait 4 iHgM % lid mfcking A>fov observa- 
tion^ on wHkthad frilko . from- the hon» gentle- 
than, twol d* past over the * general topics on 
which he had touched, oot from disrespect to 
the hon^genderaany but because he did .not 
think them: relevant, and .was unwilling to oc- 
cupy the time ofrthe House longefcthanwas ab- 
solutely adeetoary* Even if the hop. gentle- 
man had not spoken, in terms of so much praise, 
for which he felt gratbful, of his noble relation 
and himself, he.ehould have beei^thefrst per- 
son to suspect him of any personal hostility. 
He ceitmycould not, however, have expected 
complaints hotn him against his noble relation. 
As to the petition' alleged to have been, with- 
held from the House, he liad proved, to a de- 
monstration, that it was not detained in the 
Home office. He had a receipt for it, from Mr. 
Harmer, the Solicitor for Mi. Evans. It was 
the only petition that ever c*me from him to 
the office. He contended, that no severity had 
been exercised ; and that the greatest attention 
was always paid to any complaints. .Though 
magistrates were not allowed to visit at plea- 
sure, it was perfectly open to any magistrate to 


if iM khswer dOuld be returned, <c How can we f „ , . , 

khi^ vrfiat ifirdoibg in tht interior or a prison ?” ! apply to the Secretary of State fox access to 
fBifrltfafy sentenced prisoners, not to confine- ! prisoners. There Was nothing m tat circular 

Vw tluibo iiiKa Koil . Ipttwr fr» iranLsra tn nroiiPnl rh-jr . Hi- it hie 


h^Ht,hnt. <0 death 7 . fcetthdse who had voted 
fl^^be measure take care of it. He had alluded 
to gldfeft, whose characters, whose conduct, 
iAoa^vby names he did not know: but the 
fwai-ai/teurj. i had deprecated the idea 



letter to gaolers to prevent that. He felt it his 
duty to exculpate the gaoler in this case ; and 
he had this day sent for him, first, in Older to 
be prepaied to give satisfaction to the House; 
and then, that, if any thing new frao occurred 
which might excite complaint, he might be 
qualified to state it to the Secretary of State, 
Of coals there was an 

^ _ Candles were allowed 

\ theAftftht bf libelling the character ! liberally, according to the seasons of (he year* 
yi 6 fafras, hammy would have that j In summer few. would he required ; and no ad- 
Tbecfa ftaitt, too, that a petition ditional allowance could be.made without appli- 
ewfct ^the Secretary of State; carion to the.ihdriffi, One of the rules of the 
fibt undbr what cimxitistances was the petition . prison was, that no musical instrument could 
t6 be iHtJ^Was if 'to be Sent by the hands of i be allowed: If the flute could be allowed, no 

.*r , ‘ * ‘ — | person would be more apt to feel the hardship 

of withholding^ than himtclfr {J laugh*) The 
• j i - — « ^ the reason why ffvans was 


r idon and imprisonment, the j and to obtain redress, 
innocent persons, were quite unlimited allowance. 

in u.^r t. ' * III U_ ». - 


the fabler, aganist whom it contained com- 
^-^iKSiar^infk) Many could not read nor 

has no money 



. person;, he & 
Kb fridid^ of\tbey ahe at u'dis- 
ft’lie* to apply to the gaoler 
, J^a peritauflffb^him? {Heart hear.) Even 
were to^vu^l seiViee8, : b<m was 
aetiliiS M % wteailaed uhconfra. 

bdmd ndt refuse td in- 
Mtjjhti th ejpewers 

^dWWWri1e;^veh 
mreKouundt 
ebriddus of 

•ett^dp to'make as 


not allowed to 1 walk in the garden was, that the 
way to it was through the felon^ yard. The 
bed was perfectly new, and as good as could 
be af&rded. If the prisoners did not think it 
snitaUe * tp their 4 circumstances in lifq, and 
knew that they could afford a bettor, them 
coqid have been no objection to ito being re- 
ceivedy as well as other parts of furniture of 
which they might stand. in need, or think it 
proper to order'. The.shesiff had given a satis- 
metory report ; but not rdying wholly on it, he 
Udlnmsmf>iscaed the’priton that morning, ac- 
companied by a.meiAbiBf ;of the House, who, if 





i74$j. jifo&6v 


no win his friace,, would -testify to 
the facts ht had stated, and would contradict 
the tiWgatiob df,ttt» petition with mm t$JQ the 
crttSkySf tM gaderw From ^consukratm of 
them tocMie Should #eethe motion his de- 

Mr. A d^woyaa he had, been waW to by 
the rights hod* gentleman* waa Willing to btfr 
testimony to the troth of his statement. He 
had seefc-and conversed with al) the prisoners* 
who had no complaints to. make afatost the 
gaoler or the magistrates. The eider Evans 
mentioned, that solar as his treatment was con- 
cerned, he was satisfied, but that liberty was 
sweet, and that no situation could be agreeable 
in which he was deprived of it. Pilkiogton, «o 
far from complaining of any oppressive or haran 
usage from die gaoler, said, that he regarded him 
w itR love and gratitude, as his friend and bene- 
factor. The younger Evans had no complaint 
to make, except with regard to the simply of 
candle ; and Ogden went even farther than the 
rest in giving his evidence to the kind behaviour 
of the gaoler ; declaring, with tears in his eyes, 
that he should never forget the kindness winch 
he had experienced from his hands, for, added 
he, “ he has been to me a friend and benefactor 
in my distress.” {Loud cries of hear from the 
ministerial bench). 

Mr. Hemet said, he had never accused the 
gaoler of harsh conduct or gratuitous seventy. I 
Put the question had no reference to the parti- 
cular character of an individual ; it went to the 
general system of treating^ prisoners confined 
under the Suspension Act. The right hon. 
gentleman had contradicted no material fact of 
the petition but one— that regarding the relus.il of ; 
pen, ink, and paper. Thislie had denied ; but 
he had good reason to believe that the ngiit hon. 
gentleman was misinformed. The pleasure 
which the prisoners were said to enjoy m a fine 
view of tlte Surrey hills was now given up, and 
he believed that they enjoyed that view just 
about as much as he now enjoyed the prospect 
of the Thames. The next allegation was, that 
they were not supplied with light; and die 
defence set up against this charge was, that they § 
were, so far as the rules of the prison would 1 
permit. The right hop. gentleman had spoken 
about an arcade it which they were allowed to 
walk 5 but if* he had himself gone* as he ought 
to have done, and examined this arcade, he 
would have found thatit was merely a narrow 
passage, into which the doors of the orison 
cells opened. In all there cares, the rules of 
the prison were thought a sufficient apology for 
the treatment there prisoners endured ; but rt 
Ministers suspended the liberties of the people, 
and threw men into . prison on Suspicion, they 
ought to correct these, rules, so far as their 
treatment was - concerned. The same *ules 
prevailed in the Cold Bath Fields gaol, ami m 
most of the other gaols of the. kingdom, .and the 
reason was obvious. Thesrprisonswereercoed 
for confining felons, or persons accused or con- 


Perjoni eenfkedfir tfoiwn* 




<tf crime*, and not in 
fitted by' Oovopigejif 
, k suspected of ^ 

If Ministers proceeded wttii ifeir 
of imprisoning, they should build jievf l 
and not tfoat the victims pftheu\j-* w 
the common disturbers of soo&y.V.' 
of the statements were m^e^yadnm^d> r 
complaints about the beddmg^dbouti ; tb 
privation of hght^ubout the taking awtiy ™ 

Bute, and about being thrown into irons, wt 
left uncontradicted. This last instance of pare 
treatment seemed to him gratmtbus^ 
he stated yesterday, fjiat the gaol liras ifidifc 
like a fortress than a prison, and t^^ conte* 
quently, all escape was prevented, without ipfe 
oppressive precaution. (Bear, hear*) ‘ , 

Mr. JfiT. Sumner said, two magistrates of th$ 
county, accompanied by the sheriff, went to the 
gaol the day after the prisoners were com- 
mitted. They were allowed, without any rtf- 
striction, to view the whole of the persons Copr 
fined, to observe the mode in which they w^p 
treated, and to converse with them. Mr. JSVans 
complained that he was thrown into irons, and 
the gaoler stated, that such was the umverSSl 
practice. The magistrates objected to t|u* 
treatment; and, in ordinary cases, by yntneoE 
the general superintendence with which^ffiiy 
were intrusted, they would have ordered ihf 
irons to be removed, seeing no necessity, for 
them. As the prisoners, however, 
committed under a warrant from the SepT 
of State, they were uncertain how tor - 
power extended. They recommended & 
morial to be, drawn up, and 
the Secretary, which was iij 
tended to, and the irons were 
knocked off. (Hear, hear?) Wun 
the gaoler, he could stated fromhiac, 
ledge, that he , was a man of gijrttt U-. 

The rooms in which the prisdbm wertc 
were large and airy ; but: whether wq 
manded a view of me Surrey .hills^hs # 
knew, nor did bp dunk it impdrU^ 
known. A good mospect was, tip t ^ — 
for a gaol; nor did bethink^iat^pjace. < 
description should be made s Ovjneasant 
cou|d be made. The.appa cn^tjypt Off 
priving the prisoner of his fifitf; :j&COfdd>4$t 
account for; bo^he could df^^a0)\n eye$y 
other respect hip wjfheft wid .fup i p ^n y 
attended to. H^cbuld procyjy a* many bfop 
as he, chose taonter, and. cm H have 
changed as as he wish#*. Ue wrep^p 
saw no grouRdafor ifqiwy fl ; ^ * 

Mr. antrjfe^ 

charge mure completely disgrofed 

present- He saw fiP • 
chajged mm** 

it the. Sutc should (x^more fenk$tl', „ 
th an those who were confined for 
foneps^out, allowing that they ought uijtfebe 
so treatpdf wby ro# such a t when 

immediate redress had been obtained, except 
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for the purpose of creating unfavourable impres- 
#bs ? Be was at fifst disposed to consider th< 
faking away the flute as k pieoe of cruelty 5 bui 
lie was reconciled to it, whfci he heard it Was 
the rule of the prison, knd reflected tl?at il 
might be troublesome to the other prisoners! 
Whose comforts should be consulted as much at 
those of Mr. Evans. If this rule could be dis- 
posed With, however, it might be better to dc 
Al though die cruelty of the act had now been 
(XMprtwea. With' regard to the want of ground 
ftr walking, he thought, that though the arcad< 
removed sofne Of the cause of complaint, the 
prisoners might be allowed to use the garden, 
if that irtdu&ence could be permitted consis- 
tently with, the safe custody of the prisoners. 
He made these observations because he had 

X rted the Habeas Corpus Suspension Act. 

ing in his conscience that the measure was 
necessary for the safety of the Constitution, and 


Penmt eon fine if or IVw o * . fl74n 

entered at his window toieed from his hand, and 
to be familiar with his motions it was so much 
acquainted with him, and had so modi confidence 
in his protection, that it eveii remained un- 
disturbed when any one entered his cell. Mr. 
Axis, who seldom visited this abode of misery, 
happened ope day to carry the prisoner’s break 
fast to him, and seeing the bird, which constitute 
ed the unhappy man?a only Society, he seized it 
with violence, aod squeezed it to death. The man 
declared to his hon.friend,that'heshou!d-not have 
feh agrewer pang at the fear of his* own dissolu- 
tion, or the extinction of all his family. This was 
an instance of the humanity Of' a gaoler. An au» 
thor, well acquainted with human nature, had said, 
that the steeled gaoler was seldom the friend 
of man.” He should be glad to find that the 
charges against the present individual were un- 
founded. The Executive Government, how- 
ever, riow seemed to be the universal gaolers of 


because be now saw tnat this was an attempt the country j and as they were so, they should 
to bring it into discredit, by an allegation of not advance the plea of the right hon. gentle* 

.imJm I.. A.i. .L j/j _ _ . 1 _ .. . . J. . . .1 


cruelties committed under its sanction. 

Sir F. Burdett said, the facts did not appeal 
UOhira to be materially contradicted. Tin 
cruelty of depriving the prisoner of his flute 
was not denied, and a right hon. gentleman 
(Mr. H. Addington), who, from his fondness 
for it, could, no doubt, make this instrument 
44 discourse most excellent music,” sympathized 
wkh him, but defended the loss on die ground 
that no flutes were allowed in the prison. The 
Comparison which had been made between 
this piece of cruelty, and that of killing 
spider, the only society of a prisoner, ap- 
peared to him to be just and apposite, but it 
oid 6 ot Seem so good as that of an act done 
by. a gaoler, who was accused of excessive 
bfaUUlhty, and who was said to have kept the 
gaol. Over which he was appointed, not like 
0 prison but an hospital. An hon. and religi- 
ous member, who had great weight with tne 
House— 

Mr. S. Wortley rose to order, and appealed 
to the Speaker whether one member could be 
allowed, by the forms of die House, to call 
another by ironical epithets. {Beau hear.) 
t /The Speaker said, that ironical epithets could 
pot, be employed; and he was sure the hon. 
baronet would see that the one which he had 
jiped was not a common designation by which 
C^e jmember could speak of another. 

Sir f. Buried said, ne bad not used the ex- 
pression ironically, but distinctively: he was 
going on to state, that the hon. member had great 
weight with the House, and being appointed a 
member of a Committee to inquire into the abuses 
in Cola Ba$-§elifc he declared that Mr. Axis, 
the gaoler, wfaa nap of excessive humanity. An* 
Committlb (Mr. Wilber* 
mentioned to him apiece 


other member 
force Bib 


i. - * »,• ' 


that, for Its atrocity, se¥ all comparison at defi- 
ance. He sfated that a prisoner, confined in a 
narrow cell, 6 feet by ft, bad taught a rohin which 


man, that they did not know how the pnsorterS 
were treated. They were confined on no de- 
finite charge, and were to be tried at no fixed 
time ; pemaps never tried at all : and if they 
were accused upon oath, it should be recollect- 
ed, that it was the oath of spies and informers. 
One Oxley had been taken up and confined for 
months in Cold Bath-fields prison, which was 
jocularly called Aria’s Hotel. This person was 
put in solitary confinement: he was forgotten 
by the Minister, and when his case was men- 
tioned, it seemed yo excite surprise, and he 
was liberated without any inquiry. He had 
himself visited the prison at that time, and 
found in it 218 individuals. There was then no 
difficulty in visiting the prison ; no magistrate 
was excluded, and no leave from the Secretary 
»f State was necessary. It had been said, that 
if the prisoners were aggrieved, they might 
comnlam of the gaoler, and their grievances 
would be redressed; but it must be recollected, 
that that very complaint must be transmitted 
:hrough the gaoler, the magistrate, or the Secre* 
ary of State, who were the parties interested hr 
suppressing h, — In the present case, the peti- 
tioner had been above five months in custody* 
precluded from the due enjoyment of air and 
exercise ; and surely such a case deserved the 
umane consideration of the House. The win- 
dows of his room were confessedly so high that 
he' could not look out of them. Upon the im- 
propriety of such rigour towards persons de- 
tained merely upon suspicion, and ‘whom the 
law must presume to be innocent, he would read 
some high authorities. 44 It ismore necessary,” 
says Lord Coke, in his third Institute, 44 to be 
'tnown how prisoners, to speak once for all, 
lommitted for treason or any other offence, 
ought to be demeaned in prison.” Brae. i. s. 
54. saith,. 44 Solent (gaolers) in eartire continent 
ht darttiaN) ut in irineuRf eontineantur 9 ted 
ujuJ modi interdicts junt a kgt> quia tareer ad 
coHdnendot non ad punitndot hdbfre debtat” 



HOUSE O? COMMONS* 
m » if m abut. that pmoomM 
i*th iron#, «r put to soy pm wjfot* 
they'' ha attaiaaed. M Aim! tha author of, tha 
Mirm*. Jwtictt says, “ And fewww# It W 
forbidden that toot be pained before judgmeat, 
the Jaw re*rii*th« .that none ha put aanmgtt 
Terrain# or in any horrible *o» deageroua wiwe. 
oor in any other pain ; hut it w lawnd for 
gaoler* to fetter those they doubt, to at _ tha 
fetter# weigh no mot* than to ovncet *w those 
who am outrageous, yioleittt &P- . But all 

legal, equitable, and humane autnonttee had 
protested against any degme of rigour to pn- 
toners, especially before trial and conviction.-*- 
Jf Ministers wished to remove suspicions, and 
not to excite disaffection, there were no means 
to efficient for both at by agreeing to the pre- 
sent motion. 

Lord Castlercagh admitted that persona con- 
fined under the act for suspending the Habeas 
Corpus ought to be treated with all the cam 
and indulgence consistent with their aitua- 
tion s but the reasons urged for referring the 
petition to a Committee would be an argu* 
ment for adopting the same course in each hi* 
dividual case which might be brought before 
them. He did not deny that circumstances had 
arisen in the couise of this discussion which 
would lead to a correction of the evil ; and the 
presumption was, that whenever an abuse did 
exist, it would not be long before it came to the 
knowledge of Government; who would be 
disposed to pay the utmost attention to it# 
(Hear t hear*) 

Lord Cochrane could conceive no question 
more momentous, or more entitled to the atten- 
tion of the House, than one which related to 
the liberty even of the humblest ‘individuals 
The House had been employed during the 
whole Session in destroying the liberties of the 
country. (Cries of order.) 

The Speaker said, it was hardly necessary for 
him tfiudfcfere that it was contrary to every 
principle of order to assert that the House had 
been employed in destroying the liberties ol 
the people. 

Lord Cochrane lamented that lie was some- 
times too incautious in his expressions, and that 
the habits of his life had not enabled him to be 
always sufficiently on his guard, against legal 
quibbling. Perhaps if he had said, that the House 
had been engaged in suspending tlw liberties 
of the people, he should not have subjected 
himself to animadversion. Mr. Evan# was# he 
understood# a Spencean, and hence, he pre- 
sumed,, arose the apprehensions inspecting bun# 
though, for hie own part, he believed Hie doo 
trines of Joanna Soutbcote about as dangerous 
to the safety of the State as the reasonings of 
this unfortunate prisoner. He did not tmk 
such a system of injustice and aaisgovenunpot 
could be long endured in this country ; or that, 
after the next dissolution of Parliament# Mima-; 
ten would be suffered to. retain the power of 
arbitrary and indefinite imprisonment. With 
regard to the grievances set Forth in the petition 


Qmtkw 

having been redressed# he bad marked ae,kw 
thanfcfeen of the most important allegation* 
of which no notice had been taken.. . 

General j Hope said* b$had thin day jssflk $£ 

e s of Mr. Evans's confinement. Th^mm 
into windows, certainly rather high, bpt $' 
feet broad, and 4 feet long, and which admtef# 
as much hght as the windows of that Houses 
He had an arcade# into which his room ommL 
to walk in# so feet in length, ten feet high# mad 
six fast broad* Various other room cornmir 
nicated with this passage; and when he iwsa 
there, the doors and windows of them were - 
open, and afforded access to a free circulation 
oF air. From one of these windows be under- 
stood that Mr. Evans amused himself with 
viewing through a telescope die distant hills? 
and it certainly appeared to him a very unqb» 
]ectionable place of confinement. 

Mr. Barham considered, that many of the 
allegation* in the "petition had been admin- . 
ted. It was not the course of his life to at- 
tempt to inflame the public mind, but it was his 
duty to speak out when he saw his Majesty's 
Government pursuing measures which he thought 
equally calculated to work the ruin of the 
country and of themselves. It was a miserable 
defence to say that such or such was the km* 
riablc practice of the prison. There was no 
complaint against the gaoler, any more' than 
against the magistrates of Surrey, who appeared 
to think this a good opportunity of panegyrixmg 
one another. (A laugh.) It was desirable that 
the explanation should have been more full and 
certain in some points ; but if he hadthe^tiU- 
rance of Government that every exertion would 
be made to prevent hardships, and to alkgriate 
the sufferings of these unfortunate people, ap * 
well as to facilitate their means of comroo&fe&* 
ing their complaints, it would nob pert^ps, fe 
necessary for him to take the sense of the House 
on this occasion. 

The motion was then negatived without 4 du 
vision *. . - ■■■,- 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Thursday* July 5. 

Lord Colchester was introduced by Lorih Me* 
desdale and Dynevor, and took the oaths iod hip 
seat. ’ _ , 

The Earl of Liverpool moved an address td 
the Prince Regent, for a return rtfcp^etlhg 
certain offices in Guernsey, Jersey, and other 
places, which it was expedient should be bet 
fore Parliament. ■ ‘ 

Gontspiracv.] Lord Montford rose to ask 
a question of the Secretary of State, respecting 
three men of the fl&nfes Of Brock, Pelham, mm 
Power, who had conspired to seduce three un- 
fortunate Irishmen into the commission of a 
capital offence, in counterfeiting the coni; m 
order to gift the rewards for the dftwreeryaraf 

* It Has stare been »U red, that lord Sidmoutti 
had give® directions that Me. Evans should have the 
free ust* of his flute. 
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... cfafc Thfcse conspirator* 
tadbeen triedat thf QldBailef^bd convicted ; 
but, as they had riot yfct suffered for their 
traite/ta wimed to ' kriow whether they had 
tadi^rdoriedj or whether their punishment 
was to be mitigated ; and in case they were 
^rddfed-^Freefy or partially pardoned— whe- 
ther that arose from , any favourable circum- 
smoes Sit .their case, or from doubts in the 
Hands of the judges with respect to the law as 
aftnteable to meir crime. Tt was of great im- 
portance that the explanation should & given, 
^ otherwise a very erroneous impression might 
test bn the' public' mind: people in general 
knowing nothing farther than that persons con 
defined fo^Such a crime had been pardoned. 

"Lord -SitMioM fully concurred with the noble 
Itoti us^td the eiibmiity of the crime; but the 
rest 'State Of the case Was this — these persons 
Ofciie tiStt Under sentence of death in Newgate, 
but execution had been respited. If it should 
ttitatmt that they Could not, from a defect in 
thbi&ftr, be brought to punishment, care would 
be taken thaf thelaw should be amended in that 
rfytpL 

v RjeV 0RM, &C.J Earl Grosvenor presented a 
petition of inhabitants of Chelsea, in favour of 
Parliamentary Reform, and against the Suspen- 
aloh ofthe Habeas Corpus Act. In presenting 
this petition, he was anxious to call their lord- 
attention to the obstructions which the 
petitioners had mtt with in endeavouring to ac- 
complish their object of petitioning Parliament 
fora redress of * grievances, or what they cotv 
cBffi tri be suchl If the circumstances stated 
tG$im%efre true, he* felt much more alarm for 
the, Constitution, on account of these proceed- 
itifet, thafo be did from the plots and conspiracies 
which were made the pretence for suspending 
die Habeas Corpus Act. The people were de- 
sirous to meet in the most regular way, and 
applied to the "churchwardens, who, however, 
tmfebt proper to throw every obstruction in 
ttafeway; They had attempted to meet at i 
tWefe »wt that wa/ prevented ; and at length, 
after a great deal* of difficulty, they met in the 
open air, and the petition was unanimously 
agreed to. Tfie^^bbstructions were highly 
criminal in those ufhp resorted to them, and 
t be_4i%y8ting evep to the Executive Go- 
Sfthirig could have a stronger 
s^he'WKtsofthe people, 'and 
the fast instance 



and laid on the table. 
Ae. tftrt of Liverpool J 
of the English amT 
Abolition Bml 

^ aid, that on 

loOfcfa$ it theTfrrtltiffiof Aisbul,he had dis- 
» Isolde had been omitted, 
fHjltihjelves, were however 
_ In ibis MH, the exemption 
m existing mum* i .out tne 
\f icmtr Were omitted. It 
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might* be convenient? to jfctshr adpte Of thefc 
offices, but no* credit cmid be justly taken for 
a disposition to* consult th£ great ol^ecf of 
phbliC economy, if offices’ were to he preserv- 
ed, and the salaries paid at the very moment 
when these offices were solemnly declared to be 
useless. The observation^ he, admitted, applied 
only to a few, perhaps only to one of the offices 
in the bills now before tne House ; but with 
reference to the offices Which yet remained to 
be regulated, and with reference to every 
preceding of this nature, the principle was 
most important: it was recognized in Mr. 
Burke’s Act, in 1739, that no offices ought to 
be exempt, which were declared to be useless, 
except those in which the parties had a vested 
interest. He, therefore, moved that after the 
words « existing interests,” the words “ legally 
vested,” be introduced. 

The Earl of Liverpool objected to the laying 
it down as a rule, that offices Ought to be regu- 
lated or abolished, merely because the parties 
holding them had no vested interest in them. 
There were some cases in which it might be 
doubtful whether the parties had or had not 
vested interests, but he was sure that it would be 
attended with great inconvenience and injustice, 
to act strictly upon such a rule as he had men- 
tioned. It was agreed that freehold interests in 
these offices were as sacred as any Other free- 
hold interests ; but even with respect to inter- 
ests which were not freehold, it was a question 
of discretion, with reference to each particular 
case, whether the interest ought or ought not to 
be taken away. 

The Earl of Lauderdale said, that the doc- 
trines of the noble earl (Liverpool) on the point 
of interests not vested, were recognized neither 
in the act of 1782 , nor in subsequent measures 
of the same nature, and were denied in the Re- 
port of a Committee of the House of Commons/ 
of so late a date as 1810. If these bills were to 
pass at all, the rule ought to be, that interests 
not vested, ought to be put an end to x and if 
the question of expediency arose with respect 
to any office, the expediency ought to be shewn 
in the particular case. As to quitting profes- 
sions And other situations of emolument, For the 
take of these offices, he did not knowwhat pro- 
fession the Lord Privy Seal of Scotland had 
quitted. The same observation applied to the 
Lord High Admiral, and to several officers, such 
as Muster-masters and other* in Ireland. The 
proposition of the noble earl, therefore, stood on 
very corrupt doctrine, and care ought to be 
taken that such doctrines did notsteafinto these 
rom which, God knows* the public would 
bat little benefit. If the bills were to be 
paused at all, there could Be no pretence for re- 
jecting theataendment. 

The Marquis of Latudoevne said, he was 
aware that compensation had been given for 
some offices not held for life, but that was only 
in cases were effectual services had been per- 
formed. It was riot always given, however. 
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even whereeffecti 

Clerks had. beendiscbarg^and pi 
charged* at the end of thewar, by uuuuicuaj 
withgut compensation; and if this was the cafe 
with* respect to persona Who had rendered effec- 
tive service to the public* were their' lordships 
now to be told* that offices were to be retained 
fpr ^ose who had rendered mo service ? .Was 
the language to one description of individuals to 
be this i^s a You are pqor, and have done service 
to the public* and therefore you are to be dis* 
missed from your, offices,; V,-Hand that to another 
description! of persona to. be — “ You are rich 
and powerful* and have done no service to the 
public^ and therefore your offices are to be re- 
tained ?V ; The proper principle was, that when 
an office was .declared to be useless, no salary 
ought to be attached to it, unless the person 
holding it had a vested interest in it. 

. The Earl of Liverpool stated* that in all cases 
whete the, clerks had been on the establishment, 
compensation had in fact been given. It was 
not so in the case pf those who had been 
employed for. a limited time, and merely on 
extraordinary occasions, though even there, 
compensation had in some instances been given, 
so that the noble marquis was mistaken upon 
that point. 

The hill was then read a third time/ 

.The Marquis of Lamdowne moved his 
amendment, that the words “ legally vested,” 
be introduced. , 

The X*ord Chancellor said, that the introduc- 
tion of these words would make no difference in 
the meaning of the bill. 

The Earl of Lauderdale felt extremely curi- 
ous to hear, how it could be made out that 
these words would make no difference ; and he 
believed every oqble lord in the House could 
not but feel the same curiosity. It appeared a 
sort of riddle, and he hoped his noole friend 
would not send them home thus puzzled, but 
would condescend to solve the riddle, for the 
information and satisfaction of.the House. 

The Lord Chancellor would* with great plea- 
sure gratify his noble friend and the House ; 
and, therefore, he stated, that in his opinion, 
every office held during pleasure was a vested 
interest, until that pleasure was recalled- The 
noble marquis, in order to attain his own otuect, 
ought rather to propose a proviso, !that nothing 
in die act $ioufd protect interests. in officq&held 
during pleasure. He wished alsp .to say, that 
the opinion he had given was one abqujJ^? cor- 
rectness of which .he, by accident^ had no doubt. 

^Iwfarj of. JUtwUrJak said, tljere.wejre .emi, 
nent lawyers who tbougnt that interests legally, 
vested were not exempt frojp parliamentary re- 

g illation* It appeared from the 
oramittee on Public ^ccopnts, that Si^ A#bur 
Figgott.was of that jopipipn* ^ .{' 

Toe Lord ChanceDqr observed, that he had 
given no opinion, except to the effect of the 
words proposed tp introduced ;,,but he. was 
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glad, to .have this opportunity ..of ?saj 
there was no nun Tor vvhom te naff 
spot; than for. Sir Affair fjggofe 
The Marquia of Lwtfovne tfcejp if 
“ that nothing m the act should protect s 
not tested.” ... 

The amendment was 
passed. . 

The other Abolition Bills, inc „ 

net and Privy Seal Clerks’ Bill,, and 
Service Recompense Bill, were then read^H 
time, and passed. a ' 

Clergy Residence Bill.} The Arc~^ 
of Canterbury moved the commitment^ 
bill. * , 

The Earl of Harrowby approved of.the gene- 
ral principle of the measure, but thought that 
the provisions for enforcing residence' were npfc 
sufficiently strict, as the numerous exception* 
would deprive the bishops in too many instance# 
of the power of compelling .residence. , , ; , , 
The Archbishop of Canterbury could assure 
the noble earl, that the prelates of the present 
day were not indifferent with regard to, the re- 
sidence of the clergy, but felt as acutely on that 

S uestion as any of their predecessors ever had 
one. It was his wish that mere should be a. re- 
sident clergyman in every parish in the king- 
dom, and he hoped that object would soonbe* 
accomplished. .... *; 

The Lord Chancellor stated, that the a<*Sy 
ssed since 180JJ, relative to the clergy, 
which himself and a near relation of his, (mr W>j 
S cott) had had a part, had all been of great, 
utility, and particularly that bill whiqh altered* 
the law with respect to common informers*. : 
regretted that the present bill had come up* 
at so late a period °f the Jbt> 

could not, consistently with his omer^ypea* 
tions, give to it all the attention he could 
have wished. *: /;/ 

The House then went into the r C >mmiWee. . 
Several verbal amendments, 

Harrow by and diffejvot lesumed prelates* '• 
discussed, and some adopted. 
ordered to be received to-mor<ow* 

- u> . r, , 11 . !**».■. 
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TJt*sddy % JVfy*l v 
Kabob o? the Nor" — 
petition Of the Nabob s, .... 

Mufic Bahader, for restitution 
estate, was presented^ and ~~ 
tabic*. 

( NEWFOUNDLAND 

rb$e;4nd tfwed* JhlFtte. 
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«* They fart exanimdthoM Merchants who m«et thelrMch iaf tlxf Bmw p mW . ttM’fcrt'; g«t 
were best able to detail to them foe present coo* the fishing part of N e wfo imdl laod had btm com- 
dition of the residents of St John*®, and in the ceded bf treaty to Prance: that the TMtik Ob'- 
different Bays- occupied by British subjects vemmest were exerting themselves bf httAtta 
" The evidence on these points was so uniform, to support the Tradfe. Otit merchants kt the 
so decisive, and so afflicting, foat it was thought* Spanish ports laboured under a duty wMeh 
from its pressing urgency, to be a duty incuro- amounted almost to a prohibition. Muravwheh 
bept on your Committee to lay before the House, he was Sovereign of Naples 1 , levied a duty on 
Without delay, die opinion of the sufferings ex- die fish imported! into his States, for die purpose 
perienced by the great majority of a very ex- of ransoming slates in- Algiers* die present? King 
sanded population, amounting, unless speedily of Naples, though phfceo there by our arms, 
provided against, to the certainty of absolute had increased that duty. Str that our merchant* 
famine; and which has already involved in its had not only to cope with die Freneh bounty, 
consequences the violation of private property but with the Spanish and Neapolitan dudes. 


and the destruction of civilized order. 


The Committee stated, that the causes of the 


Unless, through the intervention of Parliament, distress required, in the ensuing Session, a more 
some immediate relief shall be granted, it is the detailed investigation; but they had seen enough 
opinion of your Committee, that the horrors of to warrant them ro stating, that unfete some re- 
die ensuing winter will, if possible, be still fur- lief was afforded in the mean time, the capital? 
ther aggravated and increased. It appears also employed in the Tr&fe would Be withdrawn, 
to your Committee, that the Trade itself has and the nursery for our seamen almost entirely 
experienced a serious and alarming depression : lost. He should merely move at present, that 
the causes from which this has arisen will require, the Report be taken inta consideration: but it 
in the opinion of your Committee, in the ensuing was hi? intention afterward to move, that a' 
Session of Parliament, a much more dbtaiied Committee of the whole House be appointed to 
and accurate investigation ; but enough ha? been , consider the propriety of granting, for one year, 
shewn by the testimony of respectable witnesses* j a 1 bounty of 2 i. a quintal on all fish caught and 
to prove, that unless some aid is- afforded to cured in*Newfbundland. 
die merchants before this House separates, the Mr. Robinson* md, when a case of great di 6 - 
Fisheries will be most materially injured ; the tress was laid before the House, and above' all 
Capitals embarked in it by degrees* withdrawn ; when a great proportion of that distress must be 
and foe nursery for Seamen, hitherto so justly admitted to exist, it was not a very agreeable 
valued; almost entirely lost.” task to object ttrahy specific proposition for re- 

The hon. member then repeated seveial of foe Heving it. But, in the situation inr which h* 
observations which he made on a former occa* stood, he felt that he should ill discharge hi? 
sion (see page 1427 .) respecting the distressed duty if he did not state the grounds on winch 
state of the Trade, and of foe population of he considered 1 this pirmoaition to be ill advised. 
Newfoundland, adding, that Mr. Kemp* of POol* The Hon. gentleman onfyrecotnntended a bounty 
had stated to theCommittee, that he had* a eapi- to be given for one year. The merchants said 
ttd of 60,000/. employed in the Trader— that he a bounty for orte year was* worth nothing to 
lost last year* 20,000/. and that he should lose them. They said last year, that foe Govern- 
foe same sum this year; and) therefore,. it Was ment of Prance had* given foe French traders a 
impossible For him any' longer to carry on so bounty fa their iiah ; and that, without we save 
ruinous a concern. — So satisfied was*foat gentle- such a bounty, it would be impossible for them 
Ttpm that he should besubjectcd'to foe same toss to canyon* the trade. But if ureWere to under- 
on continuing the Trade, that he had written to take' to iW a race of bad pohcy with every 
his agent, stating, that he should send out no foreign* napon* that chose to set us the example, 
outfits or anpplkst but what his- own servants there woulabc no end to sttdi applications. The 
would require tdl they could convey his stores merchants Wanted foe removal of idor*go,o oo 
to England. What, it would be asked, could be pawns. BbtWhere were these person? tirbe sent 
d&sc with this starving population l But he \wt TH* tar mtater part of them came from 
would ask in return, were these people, because fretaitd, But mere were* cases of distress at this 
^ ^ was not sq thriving as to induce mer- moment* in Ireland" beyond any thing that had 


chants to continue their capitals in it, to be Jek been reported of Newfoundland. Were they to 
to allthe horrors of famine l The merchants, re- be sent td Btland, to* be supported 1 * there, God 1 
qttgaitil that £ 0 QO of the population might* be knows how ? Were they to be sent to Canada ? 


removed by 
right, hon* 



__ Hfe observed the The* harvest was' very bhd in that quarter* last 
[Mr- Robinson) araile— yirart antfit would be @idy aggravating distress 
1 | was too smalt tb send them there. Government agreed, if foe 
‘ uldask'Go- merchants* would mote 1000 of the people ta 

^ But he.had’ Canada, td find subsistence for them for one year, 

'to state; on the ptft ofthe merchants employed and to give them land&tt/settlebn. BtittHe'ffler 
in the TTadfe, that i^^opi> p«yso»a were removed, chants rejected' this offer as a perfect joke; and 
they thought theft could find employment for rettised to listen to any mfOpbsitiofi by Go* 
the rest. Hie merchants said they could not* vernment, unless they would go the length of foe 


perhans he tb 
yecDinest to. remote, « or 20, aoo. 
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Iro*ntyco-etoeiit\rirfito French bounty, and 
remote IS on 90,© 6a ofto tropufetkm. Aa t» 
the erne of Mr. Kemp, the trade was of so fluc- 
tuating a nature, to one year on a capital of 
60»ooo& a profit of 20 , 000 ^ might be made, and) 
another year a low of sOpOaoL be sustained. 
During the last war, die trade acquired an artifi- 
cial prosperity, and if the House attempted to 
support it by means of bounties* the evil would be 
aggravated, ten ibid. This would only have 
the effect of increasing the populations Under 
these circumstances, he could not consent to the 
motion* 

Mr. Holdsnvartk said, if the planters of New- 
foundland did not receive some relief, the* popu- 
lation must be lef t to starve. 

Mr. W. Douglas said, it was quite impossible 
for the merchants to employ many of the dis- 
tressed Last winter, the disturbances in the 
settlement increased in such a degree, that it 
was impracticable to protect property and order. 

Mr.. Canning did not think that we should 
enter into a contest with France in a line of pro- 
moting commerce by means confessedly impoli- 
tic ; but he had himself received such accounts 
of the losses and sufferings of the merchants and 
inhabitants, of Newfoundland , that, if any tempo- 
rary aid could be given, it should not be with- 
held, though such, encouragement to one branch 
of commerce might seem to contravene the 
general principle of political economy. He 
thought a. case had been made out, which, allow- 
ing the principles of his right hoh. friend (Mr. 
Robinson) to remain uncontradicted, called for 
the interference of die House. 

Mr. Newman was disposed to* grant a tempo- 
rary relief to the colony, although he felt 
the objection, that attached to the system of 
bounties. In considering the sufferings of that 
unfortunate people, dependent wholly on foreign 
supply for support, a comparison could not oe 
made with the distressed in Ireland, where there 
was a prospect of a good harvest, and great miti- 
gation from benevolent subscriptions. 

Mr. Protheroe said, the question before the 
House was purely one of humanity. ( Hear .) 
The two hon. gentlemen opposite (Mi*. Robinson 
and Mr. Goutbum) had come to the Com- 
mittee, as he thought, determined against all 4 
relief ; and, with a sort of ministerial tactic, had 
contrived to turn the attention of its members 
from the strong point of humanity, to discus- 
sions on. political economy. ( Hear .) A clear 
case of distress and threatened famine was: made 
out ; and if Ministers, after being warned of die 
evils- that might ensue in the following winter* 
took no means to guard against them, and to 
protect these unhappy people from starvation, 
they would incur a heavy responsibility. 

Mr. F. Lewis was aware that the question was 
purely one of humanity, and it ought to have 
been stated as. such. There was no reason for 
coming down, to the House with proposals of 
houatfe* defended onfelat and exploded theories 
of. commerce and political science* (Heats hear.) 


Nwtfimndland Trait. [ITS* 

ft was said, that if we did not. support to trade 
ibyataanty, we should be deprived of it; bofft 
it could not support itself waenmt thattlf;;* 
bounty, it must be a losing toscern; ^ tk* 
sooner we lost it the better* Then toe wan 
.the tegument about its being a nursery fo* fete* 
men, ah argument that had: her aeon its bade' to, 
impolitic regulations of centuries^and which Wti 
always at hand to sanction every ’unwise ‘]§t§i 
.posal for extending our commerce. Att k&dT 
of trade were nurseries of seaiafczt as well as this,; 
and die same argument might be brought for 
giving bounties, if necessary, to our West and 
Bast India trade. If a subscription were pro- 
posed, he was sure that the merchants, and 
other benevolent individuals, would come for- 
ward, as they had done on other occasions', to. 
the assistance of the sufferers; but he could hot ' 
agree to raise taxes on this distressed country, 
to remove distress at a ; distance. There wan 
almost no species of suffering, no extremity of 
distress mentioned as the lot of the fteopfe of New- 
foundland, to which he could not find a parallel 
at home. Why was not relief extended to 
Wales, to Ireland, and Scotland, by Govern-' 
ment? The answer was plain — Government 
had no adequate relief to bestow. It could only 
assist one part of the population by a tax upon 
the other ; it could scarcely meet the demands, 
made upon it ; it could scarcely procure means 
for paying the interest of its debt, and support- 
ing its necessary establishments ; and it dad so 
omy by imposing burdens on the country which 
it was scarcely able to support. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer agreed that 1 
this question was purely one of humanity; and 
that the only tiling to oe considered was, what 
relief could be granted, and how the grant could 
be most beneficially applied. He was surprised 
to j bear it stated, that Government wefeobfiged 
to* support the people of that colony. Govemw 
ment did not encourage their emigration 4 , sad 
could not be accountable for their rate. Every 
mode of relieving their distresses, however, 
would be resorted to. Government had already: 
extended relief to the sufferers by the fire at St. 
John’s; and were still disposed to muke farther 
exertions, as soon as they knew, from lot^>0g- 
geurions, how much farther md$txwot Woufi£ 8* 
necessary, or how it could be best aippfiedv 
The dangers of famine were said to> threaten to 
population of Newfoundland, but lie bettered 
they might be warded off by toabutadlme# of ‘ 
fish which they could command. He objected?' 
to to bounty, as 'its effects would be oily to 
enable other natron*, who imposed a duty©* 
our imported fish,, to increase that duty, w * 
thus make to people of this country paytho^ ’ 
taxes. It wan na reason: for giving a bOunriH 
because France followed thatline of polky jour 
finances would not bear us out in a« irepofmc v . 
contest of this nature. 

Mr. Baring thought tot, in a case of such 
^distress, our fiances were not so* exhausted as 
to prevent us from extending teH eft if only 
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*$#oo I. was demanded. In the principles of Futa noe The debat* on the Public Fi- 
. " * * economy winch had been stated he nances w« deferred from Friday till Wednesday 
I^vftedy concurred, and rejoiced to see that next 

the commerce of the country, after being so Pensions to wounded Offices*.] On the 
»^ig subjected to impolitic regulations, was now motion of Mr. Banket, a copy was ordered 
likdy to be gove r ne d on wiser and more liberal “ of any Circular Letter from the War Office 
*na xuns, iMmtr*) He was of opinion/ that no issued since the 1st June last, , relating to Fen- 
trade which could not nmport itself should be en- sioos granted to Officers in respect of Wounds 
coomged by a bounty t but if there was to be received on Service*.” 
any exception, this was a proper case for making Naval and Military Officers’ Oaths 

it. The Newfoundland trade, more than any Bill.] This bill was read a second tune, and 
other, was connected with our naval power, committed for to-morrow, 
from its being a nursery for hardy and adven- Alnage Abolition Bill— Deputy Remrm- 
tums seamen. He coukl not say how many branckr’s Regulation Bill.] These bills were 
seamen were employed by France in the Fish- read a second time, and committedfor to-morrow, 
erics : but from die great bounty of 50 per cent. Small Rests Distress Bill.— Land Tax 
by which she encouraged them, they must nu Redemption Bill.] These bills were read a 
pidly increase her naval means, and enable her third time, and passed, 
to enter into a formidable competition with us Fram&brkaKing Bill.] The SoUcitor - Ge - 
on any future occasion, This system deserved neral moved that the House should go into a 
to be watched by Ministers, and they ought to Committee on this bill, 
calculate the consequences of the whole of the Mr. JT. Smy th said, that, upon a question 
Newfoundland fisheries being in the hands ofj which he considered of such great importance, 
our rivals. The provisional treaty of the noble namely, the addition of one more to our present 
lord seemed to him to be impolitic, from its heavy penal laws, he thought it his duty to re- 
tendency to increase the power of those in quest of the hon. and learned gentleman to in- 
whose favour its provisions appeared to have form him, whether there was any other reason 
have been made. for the introduction of this measure than the re- 


Sir T. Acland said, all that was now moved for 
was, that the Report should be taken into con- 
sideration, and in the Committee an address to 
the Crown, or any other measure likely to attain 
the end in view, might be adopted. The right 
hon. gentleman opposite (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) had, by allowing inquiry, held out 
the hopes of granting some assistance, which 
should not now be withdrawn. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer declared that 
the state of this colony had occupied, and 
would occupy, the serious attention of Govern- 
ment. In the case of St, John’s, they took 
upon themselves the responsibility of adminis- 
tering the requisite relief, and they would do so 
in the present instance. He could not mention 
now what particular direction would be given, 
as that would depend on local information, 
which Government did not yet possess; but he 
.thought that a discretionary power should be 
lodged with the governor, to gram such relief 
in cases of extreme distress as seemed to Mm 
expedient. (Hear* hear.) 

Gen. Gascoigne asked what relief, and to 
what extent, the governor would be allowed to 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied, that 
a mscretkm would be lodjrOt with him to act on 
hi$ own tma$A Kitty, and according to dream- 
stances. T&House then divided^ 
Fwjmurhto d* cooadttatkm 

ofWhtqm: so 

Against ft . v* . .... so 

Majority • si 

Savings Banks,] The English and Irish 
Savings Banks Bills were read a second rime. 


commendation of the grand jury of Nottingham. 

The Attorney-General begged to assure the 
hon. member, that it was in his contemplation ' 
1 to bring this measure forward before the occur- 
; rence of the late events, Many of the persona 
| who were Luddites had been made instruments 
for other purposes j but he considered this bill 
as directed at no other okyect than Luddism. 

The House then went into a Committee, and 
the Report was ordered to be received to-morrow. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Friday, July 4. 

The Paper Drawback BID, and Irish Prisons 
Bill, were read a third time, and passed. 

The Small Rents Bill, and Small Livings’ 
Land Tax Exemption Bill, and others, were 

* The letter was afterwards presented. It is ad- 
dressed to officers commanding regiments of the line, 
and is as follows:— • 

$#*,— The Prince Regent having taken, into consi- 
deration, the mice under which Pensions are granted 
to Officers wounded in hie Mtyesty’s service; and es- 
pecially the regulation promulgated by the second 
paragraph of the circular •ettcr fHm this department 
of the Sin July, 1815, No. £87 ; 1 have the honour 
to acquaint yon, that hit Royal Highness has been 
pleased to order, that the pensions, which may be 
granted to officers for wounds received subsequently 
to the £4th Jane, 1817, shall he confined to the rate 
attached to the rank which the officer held at the 
time when he was wounded, and shall not be aug- 
meutedprofrasiivuly according to the rank to which, 
such officer may, from tee to time, be promoted. 

I have the b 0 aourto be r 3ir, ’ 

Your vum obedient humble servant, 
(S%a e« PALMERSTON. 

War Office, June 80. 
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Irish Elections.] On the motion otolte 
Earl M BHiSvas 

readaxeeond time, and committed) fo*:Monday. 

OLEiudy Rbsidenoe Bw>u> iThis bUi; war re- 
ported* with amendment*, and ordered ktrthe 
third reading on Monday* : ?V • : •• i. -r 

- - - h * ' 'j 

,',«dtifSE op comi^sn£. 4 * ; _ 

Friday, July ,4, * *\ 

Lunatic Asylum (Scotlan0)*Bill*] On 
theoVder of the day for aCommittee on this 
bili> Lord Binning moved’tbatthe Committee 
be put off for three months, and gave notice of 
« hill on that subject early next session. 

Naval and Military. Officers Oaths 
Bill.] 'I bis hill was considered in a Com- 
mittee, and reported ; read a third time, and 
passed. 

Administration of Justice in Wales.] 
Mr. C. Wynn , in presenting to the House the 
Report of the Select Committee appointed to 
inquire into the state of the Administration of 
Justice in Wales, observed, that the country 
were indebted for this inquiry to one of the 
most valuable members who bad ever sat in that 
House (Mr. Ponsopby)* the. cause of whose ab- 
sence was so much regretted by all of them. 
(Hear, hear.) He could not allow this oppor- 
tunity to pass without bearing testimony to the 


' iT.-j Tr4 r* TWTinTim^ 
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and^tanctoqy' tf die wksleimen^' $9p<the 
Report had not beea mwte'befoft'Wft Wlp 
mw tanhneu i<tn..tbe pat 
'theyJiud given the- subject 
AaminstaaBe bfcthe efleciM^v4R^%cyW 
attwupi partial 

beforeithe ram*, tbe.Comriittde ha&deteWn &*4 

to aktotUi law of 

from, further inquiry, they wm of' 

W 4 hpuld. be abrogated altogether. Ho 
the House have been sibiafid, i^they had beei 
left to proceed onAuch contradictory recOmraeiK 
dations ?* The Subject of the PoorX^ws ^had/ 
attracted the attention ofgreat men ever §in<t 0 ^h<b 
time.of Lord Hale* and it would not have fee#! 
decorous for the Committee to have decided j^r 
saltum on difficulties,, which neither thespjeti* 
did talents of Mr. Pitt, fior the vigorous utufcf* 
standing of Mr* Whitbread, had been able td 
remove. As to the time.- though its 1 distress** 
had exposed the evils of. 1 thesyateUvit rendered, 
the attempt to remedy it more difficult. i¥ 
hour of the hurricane was not the tithe 4 tb^re* • 
pair houses.”— They would ;be ' able to pro- 
ceed to its remedy utider better * auspices after 
a genial season and an abundant harvest, and, in 
the meantime, the : Committee would have an 
opportunity of correcting any error into which 5 
it had fallen, or to confirm those statements 
which were correct. (Hear, heat.} 

Mr. Calcraft said, that in an early part/of 
the sessiod he had expressed Bis Surprise fhatf- 

: i > i i_ 
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from this inquiry, originated and prosecuted 
with, so much zeal by his right hon. friend. He 
concluded With moving that the- Report do lie 
on the table*— Ordered. 

Election Law* Amendment Bill.] Mr. 
C. Wynn moved the third reading of this bill. 

Mr. Brougham observed, that the clauses in- 
troduced into the bill, during its last stages had 
materially altered it,* and that the amendments 
might be known* to the House, he moved, that 
the bill, as arafended, bcprfnfed. 

The Hfiuse divided:^- ' 

For this' Amendment ' . . 2 

: Against it • ,« • 4 . % . m 
The bill was .then read a third time, after 
which, Mr. Calcraft moved an - amendment, to 
leave-out the clause rfesp^cting the not admitting 
persons to Ithefi* ffeedfcm after the issue of tft& 
writ. *The House divided on the crueitioti tKaf 
the clause stand paft oT the biB— . 1 , 

' Ayes, 55, Noep,^3. ' 

The quespon was then put, u that the bill dp., 
pass. 1 ’ The House divided;*-**- - 

. . Ayssr 54, Noes*; 19* 

The Bill wasaccordmg) y l passed* * a > 

* Poor Laws.] Mr. J# brought up die 
Report of* the CommktetPw the Pbor LaWs. 
In moving that the Report ‘do jie on the.tahfev 
he observed, that the’ pjAndHMe had eotf&ivw 
it most advisable, .Os hdt€ !?|t itemed practica- 
ble this Bessidhr to dfjiy .their Report till they 
could make a statement of the character,, effect, 


Committee, and he was not yet satisfied as to 
the propriety of the delay. . The country had 
expected that after the meeting of Parfaamefifc 
some remedy would be applied, to the defects or 
the Poor Laws. He was .not ignorant of the 
difficulties which the Committee hadto’ encoun- 
ter, The present delay might be f bribe ‘best, 
but. the disappointment to the country was Utf* 
fortunate, as. under such unparalleled distress 
there: had been a generafexpectation that some 
relief, or at least alleviation,, would have bfcefc. 


4 Lord CastJereagh said,, that though rfierediaA 
be$n a strong eKpectatiou in the oaufctry-of 
sqjn? f relief, the Hoijse hod too;muuh s«iar W 
expect.that die tfomiqiitee should, withoUt^Ui 
e^ninatioo, have^recomihenaed; decisive mea- 
sures. If any blame a^tach^d to the Comn&seee; 
was endued to AiuU ritore of rit j .for he ha d 
■. t: « **v ■ 'f-X 

* Sir E. Brydgcs’s bill “ for altering tbe laws 

RemfriH Poor i^cevuin OfiEf,’ 9 
wipoli. was\bq|ujAi;l^ rttoi tffch Eebcwnrp^Ife# 

on recommitniedt, Wihtlb .tyrt ritfispis rent- 

ing a tenement, the value whereof ' 4^'#1 mmkt ia 
whole oif in part of pasturage rent fbf new, w which 
should hr h ired under separate contracts, should not 
gain a settlement thereby, unless the yearly value of 
sfisi* f tdnemebt, eapl uslve ’ of.' fifth. pMfurajg* ribt, 
shouldht iO/*or iijcliwiveiof.it JJOB vj' 
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been of opinion? that no recommendation should 
be made vn eviously to an rumination of evcrv 
distinct i* r.turo of thr subj. j rt. In every week 
th^ Commi+tt j had sat three days at least, and 
often clay by day. The House would now Lv 
enable d to learn the sentiments of the Jjpunt; y 
or tins subject, for it was not enough to know 
abstractly -he be&t on such a question, but 
what the countiy was prepared to concur in. 
Gum as the difficulties of the subject were, he 
did not doubt, that in the next session the House 
would be able to take a compu hensive and use- 
ful view of it. He expressed his admiration of 
the labours of the Committee, to which he had 
not always been able to attend, and stated his 
intention to move for its revival in the next 
Session 

'Jlv. Report was oidered to lie on the table, 
and to be printed. 

Mr. Hus hiss on suggested, that an additional 
number of copies should be printed, to be sent 
to the cler ks of every sub-division of magistrates 
in England and Wales, as the House might ex- 
pect some useful information from the practical 
knowledge of those who carried the laws into 
execution. 

After a few words from the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the Speaker said, it would be un- 
derstood that the suggestion should be at- 
tended to, as it appeared to meet the wishes of 
the House. 

Ale-houses Regulation; Bill.] Mr. Bennet 
moved -that the report of this bill be taken into 
further consideration. 

Mr. S. Worthy said, that it was a material 
inconvenience to those membeis who felt deeply 
interested in the opposition to this bill, to be 
obliged to attend day by dav at this late period 
of the session. He proposed that the bill should 
be postponed to the next session, as there was 
no possible chance that it could meet with a fair 
discussion this year. 

Mr. Bennet said, that from the sort of oppo- 
sition which had been raised against this mea- 
sure by many persons in the House, as well as 
by brewers and others out of doors, he had not 
the smallest hope of being able to cany it 
through this session, but he anxiously wish- 
ed, 'before the recess, that this subject should 
.have been fully discussed, that the country 
might have seen what sort of arguments could 
Jbe urged against it. For his own part, he 
‘should put m his protest, in the name of the 
morals of the people of England, against the op- 
position which had been made to an attempt 
to ameliorate a system ^ which contained more 
seeds of corruption, and*was more fatal to the 
good habits of the people than any which had 
yet prevailed in any civilized country. 

The report of the bill waAhen ordered to be 
taken ipto confederation on this day three months. 

Chapels Balding Bill.] On the motion 
of the Chancellor bfthe Exchequer , the Committee 
on this bill was put off till this day fortnight. 
Irish Grand Jury Presentments Bill.] 


Privileges of the Commons. 

On the motion for the third reading of this bill, 
Sir G. Hill proposed an amendment, that it be 
read a third time this day three months. — Mr. 

K Fitzgerald opposed the amendment, and the 
House divided. For the third reading, 46; 
against it, 8. — The bill was* read a third time 
and passed. 

Exchequer Oppress Regul vrrov Bill.] 
The lords* amendments to this bill were read, 
and agreed to. 

Extents in Am Bill.] This bill was read 
a third time, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
adding a clause by way of rider, empowering 
persons confined under an Extent, to apply to the 
Barons of the Exchequer during term, or to any 
Baron of the said court during the vacation, to 
be dischaiged, provided it should appear thas 
they were entitled to such discharge. 

Mr. W. Smith said, there were many points 
connected with this subject, which still required 
amendment, and which he hoped would be 
brought under the consideration of the House 
next" session. 

Mr. H. Davis expressed the same opinion, . 
after which the bill passed. 

Frivolous Arrests Bill. — Employment 
of the Poor Amendment Bill.] These bilh 
were read a third time, and passed. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Saturday , July 5. 

The Cottage Exemption (Scotland) Bill, was 
read a third time, and passed. 

The reports of the Alnage Abolition Bill, the 
Trish Lunatics Asylum Bill, and the English and 
Irish Saving Banks Bills, were received, and 
the bills ordered to be read a third time on 
Monday. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Monday , July 7. 

burdett, v. abbot. 

V.COLMAN. 

Privileges op tiie Commons.] It will be 
remembered, that, m the year 1810, Sir Francis 
Burdett was committed to the Tower, under a 
wair.int issued by the Speaker of the House 
of Commons, for having puBiished a libel on 
that House; the said libel being contained in 
a letter from u Sir Francis Burdett to his Con- 
stituents, denying the power of the House of 
Commons to imprison the people of England.** 
Sir Francis aftenvards brought an action against 
Mr. Abbot, the Speaker, and Mr. Colman, the 
Sergeant of the House of Commons ; and the case 
having been argued in the Court of King's 
Bench and Court of Exchequer Chamber, and 
on both those occasions decided in favour of 
the Speaker and the Sergeant, was now brought 
by two writs of error mto the House of Lords 
for decision in the last resort,- and there argued, 
the Judges being present. 

Mr. Brougham and Mr .Courtenay argued the 
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case for Sir Francis Burdett, the plaintiff in 
error, and the substance of the argument gene- 
rally stated was as follows : — 

The whole of the case might be resolved into 
three questions; 1st, whether the House of 
Commons had the power of imprisonment for 
contempt; ‘idly, whether, if it had, the warrant 
in this case was a proper one for the purpose; 
idly, whether, if the warrant was good, it was 
properly executed ? 

First, as' to the power or jurisdiction of 
the House of Commons, th‘ fundamental prin- 
ciple for which the plaintiff contended was ad- 
mitted in the judgment below, namely, that 
where another matter came before a court of 
law, to which other matter a question of breach 
of privilege of either House of Parliament was 
incident, there the court must deal generally 
with thi‘ question of privilege. Then the prin- 
cipal matter in this case was the trespass ; and 
the privilege came incidentally into question: 

and if the matter of privilege was brought into | absurd to say, that the Commons should 
question at all, it was argued, that the Court allowed to defend themselves by involving the 
could not confine itself to a general point, whether ! matter in obscurity ? If it might by possibility 
the House of Commons hua the power of punish- j happen, that the court would deny th * privilege 
ing by imprisonment for a libel, as a contempt ! if the particulars tycre set forth, was the House 
or breach of privilege; but ought to requiie of Commons to be permitted to do that indirect 
be set ' *' ' ’ u - • 
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that on the face of the warrant there was some- 
thing obviously absurd, or beyond the jurisdic- 
tion of the House — ex.gr. that the commi: nent 
was for a trespass on the fishery of a member 
of Parliament : that A. B. and C. D. should be 
put &ck to back on a horse, with labels on 
their orttfsLs, setting forth their off. nee, and 
compelled, in this situation, to ride round Cha- 
ring-cross (cases which did happen ;) or that 
A. B. (which did not happen) should Iv put to 
death. If any of these things w iv to *n.v;ar 
on a return to a Habeas Co- pus the court w add 
take cognizance of the particular ca-;e ; and ylve 
redress. This conclusion followed fro n th? ad- 
missions; and ano'th.T conclusion was, that pri- 
vilege was not of so delicate a nature ;j to be 
mentioned out of d )ois only to be ooeyed. The 
courts might deal with it, and had sometimes 
dealt with it i ather roughly. Then, if the courts 
would so proceed where such tilings appealed 
on a warrant or return, was it not manifestly 


that the libel should be set forth, that it might 
decide whether the individual had been rightly 
punished in the particular case. The argument 
for the House of Commons, which might in 
this case be identified with the defendants, w.is, 
“ We aie the judges of our own privileges, and 
we will answer no charge of this nature; be- 
cause if we do, we must bring our privU.'L^s in 
question into the courts below, and in the other 


Jy which it could not do directly ? 

But then the Commons said, that it .was ne- 
cessary for their existence, and tiie exercise of 
their functions, that they should be 'he sole 
judges whether a parti uLu* act amounted to a 
libel on themselves, and such a libel as entitled 
them to punish by imor oonment. The courts 
b low had the power of punishing for contempt, 
and it. would be inconvenient, they said, if they 


House of Parliament.” Consistently with that ’ should not have that power. Tnc inconVe- 
argument they ought neither to have appealed niencc, however, was not all on one side; for 
nor pleaded at all. But they did plead, and , the Commons might do w ong, and yet unon 
though they refused to try whether the indivi- ; th dr p.inciple there was no red. ess for th? in- 
dual was rightly punished, they raised the ques- : jured party, for the 1 louse of Commons could 
tion, whether they had the power of punishing no: be impeach.? J. The judg’s b.dow might 
in this manner generally, and consequently their , be impeached, or mHit !>• i emov *d upon ad- 
piivileges bad been brought into question in the > dress by th? tv. r . ll'u!.*»s of Parham* nt, and be- 
courts below, and now in their lordships* House, | fore- the Revolution they mi^it b • r-niiov* d -by 
the supremacy of which they denied, except 
as to the precedence of the individual members. 

In a question, inter apices juris, it was some- 
thing to shew, that evt ly step they took led to 

absurdity. Il was clear, from the admissions, ! rule and fo*»n in rh?« 
that the courts might' discuss and decide whether j party was h urd on ih. 
the House of Commons had a general class of 
privileges; and, upon decided cases, it might 


the Ciov, n t th/jurig’:. oelow were sub- 

ject to cumiol in tli? i*x .vise of this powe\ and 
the House of Commons wts not. The courts 
below proceeded according to a obtain known 
cas *.q and the accused 
sariu terms as the ac- 


ty wa 
d the 

be considered as also settled, that liicjr.vjoiu- | the greater part of he charges were brought ?or- 


cusei . 1 n the i of Commons tilt? pa. t 
heap] in :-ns ,v ?r to a vague accusation, am 


was 

len 


tions of die Commons were not conclusive as I ward against !iim after he had withdrawn, and 
to their having a powe 
and, therefore, the com 
inquire into the particuli , 

able them to decide whether the House had the j th- Commons ? It was no answe 



privilege generally. Suppose the House w«*re 
to revive tne old claim of privilege from arrest 
for the members of Pai liament, the courts would 
deny it ; and, in order to enable them to do so 
with effect, they must inquire into and decide 
on the merits of the particular case. Suppose 


of 

there to say 


that an act was done by command ut the King ; 
but the question was, whether it wad 1 ’gal, and 
wh.it harm could result from compelling the 
House of Commons to say y**a or nay, so as to 
bring the question of the 1 galr yin each particular 
instance before the Court ? But it might be said 
3 L 3 
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that the court below might liberate the prisoner, 
and that the decision might be affirmed in Dorn . 
Proc. That, however, was putting an extreme 
case, and the objection did not come well from 
them who accused the other party of putting 
extreme cases ; and the objection was so much 
the less weighty, because the Commons had in 
some cases abused the power, whereas no in- 
stance had been shewn where the courts below 
had been unwilling to support the privileges of 
the House. 

It had been farther contended for the Com- 
mons, that their claim rested on an uniform 
train of decisions, and uninterrupted practice; 
but the proceedings in many of the cases relied 
pn as authority had been wild and extravagant, 
and rested on claims of privilege which could 
not now be supported, and had, in fact, been 
abandoned. In the case of Hally 23 Eliz. the 
House had fined, as well as expelled and impri- 
soned ; but Lord Mansfield had said it was clear 
they Could not fine. Then, after this uniform 
stream had ceased to flow for three-quarters of 
a century, came the proceedings of the long 
Parliament, which claimed the privilege of 
making use of the King’s authority against his 
person ; and die case or Pitman, sentenced along 
with another person, for a contempt, to rick 
back to back on a horse round Charing-cross. 
After the Restoration, the same notions of pri- 
vilege prevailed, as appeared from the case of j 
$Iiirley and Fagg, where the Lords having ad- 
mitted! an appeal from the Court of Chancery 
against Fagg, a member of Parliament, the Com- 
mons ordered the counsel who were to argue the 
appeal to be taken into custody. Various con- 
ferences followed, and there the Lords decided 
a question of privilege claimed by the Commons. 
It appeared then that the current of decisions 
Was neither uniform nor regularly admitted ; 
that the privileges might be stretched at one 
time, and diminished at another ; that there was 
no prescriptive right to this power, and no such 
power was given by statute. The Commons 
also claimed, in the time of Edward IV., that 
the goods of a member of Parliament should 
not be taken in execution. At other times, 
however, they did what would now be reckoned 
below their dignity — they applied peaceably for a 
writ of privilege. That came from the Crown, 
so that tney applied to the Crown for the pro- 
tection of their own privileges against the Crown.’ 
There were several other cases of the same de- 
scription; but that of Admiral Griffiths, 28 
Com* Journals, 1753, was a great privilege cu- 
riosity. Admiral Griffiths^ a member of die 
House, complained that certain persons had 
entered on Ins fishery. The House appointed a 
Committee to enquire, into the matter; and nei- 
ther the House nor (Jommitteo Entertained any 
doubt as to the jurisdiction. The Committee 
proceeded to try the question like a court of 
law, though more clumsily. The possession, 
the rent, the boundaries, the warning by the ad- 
miral, his "refusal of licence, and the forcible 
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entry were proved. The Committee then culled 
on the other parties to answer, and they were 
heard by their counsel, but no witnesses were 
examined for them ; and then the Committee 
reported that the parties were guilty of— what ? 
a trespass ? No— but a breach of privilege, they 
having entered the close of the said Griffiths, 
and fished therein. The House then ordered 
the parties to be committed; and, on their 
humble petition, acknowledging their offence, 
and setting forth their contrition, they were re- 
primanded on their knees, and discharged — 
paying their fees. So much for the lex Parlia- 
ment, ab omnibus auarenda , a muftis ignota, a 
paucis cognita; — of which case Chief Justice D,e 
Grey said, that he wished he had some code 
of' it, for that till he had, he could not judge 
of it. 

Leaving these journal precedents to such con- 
siderations as they might appear to deserve, the 
cases where the courts had recognized this pri- 
vilege of the Commons came next to be inquired 
into ; and the Aylesbury case, 2 Ray. 205 : 
Murray’s case, 1 Wils. ; and Rex v. Flower, 
8 T. R. 314, were those chiefly relied on in 
support of the power. But upon all these this 
observation was to be made, that they came 
before the court upon returns to writs of Ha- 
beas Corpus, and that if the prisoners had been 
liberated, there would have been a direct and 
immediate conflict of jurisdictions. The House 
might have the power so far as it was necessary 
to remove obstructions ; and it was not contend- 
ed for the plaintiff that there ought to be such a 
conflict of jurisdictions ; but where trespass was 
brought in the proper court, and a question of 
privilege was incident to it, the court of law 
ought not to be estopped from inquiring into 
the question of privilege, but ought to deal with 
it as witli incidental questions of marriage or 
prize, which properly belonged to the Eccle- 
siastical and Admiralty Courts. It was admitted 
then, that the court of law would not liberate 
where there might be a direct conflict of juris- 
diction ; but did it follow, that a person illegally 
committed by the House of Commons was to 
have no redress ? Suppose an officer, deriving 
his authority from the Crown, arrested a 
soldier illegally, ex. gr. because the soldier dis- 
obeyed an illegal order, upon a return to a Ha- 
beas Corpus, that the aircst was for disobedience 
of orders, the court would refuse to liberate or 
inquire into the matter : but suppose the soldier 
brought his action for false imprisonment, and 
it appeared that it was his duty to disobey, and 
that he would be punished for obeying, might 
he not have redress in that mode ? According 
to Lord Kenyon’s doctrine, in a case l East, 
S06, the King v. Suddis, the soldier might have 
redress; and yet the interference of the court 
in such a case would be a more delicate matter, 
and the case would be much stronger than the 
present. Let there be a remedy, therefore, in 
this case in damages, as there would be for the 
soldier. One might figure a case of such gross 
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absurdity that the court could not refuse re- 
dress. Suppose the parlies committed in the 
case of Admiral Griffiths had brought an action 
against him, for that he broke and entered their 
close, and Griffiths had pleaded the decision of 
the Commons ; the House might imprison the 
parties for bringing the action, but would the 
court allow that sentence of the Commons to be 
conclusive as to the right of property ? With 
respect to the argument that the House of Com- 1 
mons had the power because it was a Court of ] 
Record, it was submitted that the House was 
no court : it had no forms of proceeding as a 
court; and if its law was known to few, its 
practice was known to none. To support that 
position, that it was no court, Oates’s case, 4, 
State trials, Jones v. Randoll, Cowp. 17, Shir- 
ley and Fagg before mentioned, and other cases 
were cited. In the late case of the King v. 
Crecvy* a new trial was moved for on the ground 
that the publication of a speech in Parliament by 
the defendant was justifiable as being a proceed- 
ing of a court, but die new trial was refused. 

But suppose the Commons had the power, 
his privilege of Parliament ought to have ex- 
empted the plaintiff from being committed for 
a contempt, l Hatsel. 101. Wilkes’s Case, 

2 Wils. &c. 

Secondly, the warrant was not a good ground 
of commitment, for it did not pretend to com- 
mit for a contempt, but for a breach of privi- 1 
lege ; and that was a libel, and a libel too on a 1 
past proceeding, so that it could not be an ob- j 
struction of a present proceeding. The mere 
naked fact here was, the admission that the 
letter was printed by the plaintiff’s authority, 
and how could the admission be a breach of 
privilege? Besides, there was no allegation of 
publication of the libel, and therefore it could 
not be a breach of privilege : because, for any 
thing that appeared in the warrant, the libel 
might have remained in the plaintiff’s table- 
drawer. 

Thirdly. With respect to the execution of 
the warrant, there were two particulars — 1st, in 
breaking open the outer door; and, 2dly, in 
using a military force. As to breaking open the 
door, the only authority upon which they relied 
on the other side, Semayne’s case in Cro. El. 
would sink under their feet when it was ex- 
amined in the more authentic report in Yelv. 28. 
Then, as to the use of the military, it had been 
contended, that they might be (failed upon to 
execute the warrant as citizens : but the allega- 
tion in the record was, that they were soldiers 
of our Lord the King, from which it appeared 
that they were employed as the King’s troops, 
and not as citizens in red coats. But the warrant 
ought not to have been executed by soldiers, as 
the King’s troops, because the law does not 
recognize soldiers, as was well stated by Atkins, 
in his defence of Lord Russel In East’s re- 

* The passage in Sir Hubert Atkins's defence, 
here I'fferrtd toj is as follows:—" Cut to examine 
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port of this case of Burdett and Abbott. Lord 
Ellenborough (this was stated by Mr. Brougham) 

this last Overt-Fail, or opeto-deed, a little further ; 
namely, * to seize and destroy the King’s Guards.* 
The Guards! What Guards? What or whom does 
the Law understand or allow to be the King’s Guards, 
for the preservation of his Person ? Whom shall the 
court that tried this noble lord, whom shall the 
Judges of the law that were then present, and upon 
their oaths, whom shall they judge or legally under- 
stand by these Guards? They never read of them in 
all their' law-books: there is not any statute-law 
that makes the least mention of any Guards. The 
law of England takes no notice of ally such Guards, 
and, therefore, the Indictment is uncertain and void. 
The King is guarded by the spedlal protection of 
Almighty God— he is guarded by the love of his 
subjects, the next under God, and the surest guard: 
he is guarded by the law and conrts of Justice. 
The Militia and the trained -bands are bis legal jtuard, 
and the whole kingdom’s guard. The very judges 
that tried this noble lord were the King’s guards, 
and the kingdom’s guard, and this Lord KusseV* 
guard against all erroneous and imperfect indict- 
ments, from all false evidence and proof, from all 
strains of wit and oratory misapplied and abused by 
counsel. What other guards^are there ? We know 
of no law for more. King Henry VII. of this king- 
dom, as history tells us, was the first that set up the 
Band of Pensioners. Since then the Yeomen of the 
guard ; since then certain armed bands, commonly 
notr-a-days, after the French mode, called the King’s 
life-guard, ride about and appear with naked swords, 
to the terror of the Nation : But where is the IdW, 
where is the authority for them ?” - 

It may not he improper to subjoin a brief history 
, of our Military Establishment. — By the contmon law, 
j the King could not, except in cases of invasion, or 
insurrection , levy or keep on foot any standing forces; 

. nor were innkeepers, or others, compellable to quarter 
soldiers. In the Saton times, the military force was 
not in the hands of the Crown, hut of leaders chosen 
by the people. By the feudal government, the King 
could summon his vassals into the field, where they 
were obliged, for a limited time, usually 40 days, 
to servo him at their own expanse : bnt in the 
reign of Henry II. personal sendee was dispensed 
with, by pecuniary commutation; so that though 
military tenures were not abolished till 1 2 Charles If. 
yet the personal service of the knights had, Jong 
, before, fallen into disuse. Richard II. assembled an 
! army of 4000 amhei s .* they overawed the Parliament, 
and committed such excesses, that it formed one of 
; the charges (Art. 5.) against him. From that time 
to the reign of Charles I. no standing army was in 
being. It was the Militia that sustained the holy 
war, and so successfully penetrated into France. In 
all the wars between the Honses of York and Lancas- 
ter, whoever prevailed, no standing army was esta- 
blished. Henry VII. raised 1 00 yeomen of the guard, 
which he augmented to 150— the whole standing 
army of his time. A regimented militia was esta- 
blished by Elizabeth , but she had no standing army. 
When the Duke of Alanson came over to England, 
and for some time had- admired the riches of the 
city, the conduct of the Queeu’s government, and 
the magnificence of her court, be asked her amidst 
such splendour, * where were net guards ?’ which 
question she resolved a few days after, as she took 
him in her coach through the city, when pointing te 
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was made to pronounce an eulogium of Chief 
JnstiCv Pembe. ton, who presided at Lord Russel’s 
t'ial. But as the House of Lords had said that 
the conviction and execution of Lord Russel 
was a murder (see Report of the Lords* Com- 
mittee for inspection of ex iminations concerning 
the murdeis of Loid Russel, of Sydney, 5cc., 
20th De*. *o89'; and as it bad been declared 
by Act of Parliament, that the conviction of 
Lord Russel had bee n procured by undue and 
illegal return of jurors, by icfusal of lawful chal- 
lenges. and by partial and unjust constructions 
of law. there could be no accuracy in the Re- 
port. Jt was well known that the troop* existed 
only by sufferance from year to year; and so 
jeal( uj* was the law of their interference, that 
th.y were removed from assize towns at the 
time of holding the assizes, and also from the 
place of election, at the time an election was in 
progress. In the next olace the Commons could 
not tm. loy the soldieis without application to 
the Crown, and then what becaim of their privi- 1 
leges ? If they r< quiied soldieis to execute th»*i: } 
warrants, it was a strong argument against the | 
existence of the power; and this was one of! 
the many proofs that the grounds taken by those 
who argued in favour of the existence of such a j 
power in the House of Commons involved them 
in inextricable difficulties. 

tlje people, «li*» iroivcJ her in c rowds, with repeated 
acclamations, * Tht*c ("aid she), my F.ord, aic my 
guards these have their hands, tlieir hearts, and 
tlieir purses, always ready at inv command.’’— N itlui 
J units I. nor Ckurtc j I., lirfort the cormiienmrinit of 
the Civil War, h.»c. aey eonsidorahlc bo /! y of tionpw. 
— In 1628, th- ri.nise of Commons remonstiar: d 
against an army in time of peace, and aeaiust ttitch- 
ingnai/ i's standing, commission us General. At the 
co-ic.usion ef the Civil War the r ling power found 
iUrtdt A the head of a la lire army great part of -.hull 
was atteruanU mn.u'ai: ed by Cromuell, for the sup- 
port of his povimmciih liis army amounted to 
20;00() foot, and 10,01*0 hoise. 'Hie disbanding of 
Ci amvselT* am i> was. by * turc'A •«*- advice, one of 
tlfc first ants of the ie«gu of t/.f/./c II. but he k( pt 
up .i body of troops, merely bv his own authority 
for guards to gainsons. At hi* death, the standing 
army amounted to 8 jOO. — On account of the Luf.c 
of I\n 'nr.. out h\ itnasion, it was increas d by Jame* 
II. to It'yOOd, and afterwards to 00 ( on, ail paid 
from hisoui Civil List; nut this was and it I 

has been said, “ it was a riot and unlawful assembly, 
“every hour ;t stood.” — This led to the Dcrlara'ion j 
in the hill of Rights, *' that the raising or keeping a i 
Standing Army, within the Kingdom, hi time of, 
'Peace, unless it he with the consent of Parliament, 
is against law.” Soon afterwards, the framers of tli.it 
Bill obliged King / dliam tcv dismiss his Dutch 
guards ; but they passed an Act, called the Mutiny • 
Act. which allow e<: the Crown to maintain a body | 
of troops for one year, 'I bis Act, which has hern 
since passed annually, is the on!y*authority for a | 
startling army, Who vrcipso ;actu disbanded at the 
end of the year, unless continued by Parliament. 
(Sec Maddock’s Life of Lird Soiru i*, and Lord So- 
mers's tract, intitlcd a “ Letter balancing the Neces- 
sity of keeping a Land Force in times of Peace, with 
the Dangers that muv follow on it.”) 
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The Lord Chancellor said, that before their 
lordships proceeded farther, it would be proper 
to take the opinion of the judges on the follow- 
ing question — whether, if the Court of Common 
Pleas had adjudged that a person should be 
committed for a contempt, and the warrant 
stated that adjudication generally, without set- 
ting forth the particular .circumstances, and the 
case had been brought before the Court of 
King’s Bench by Habeas Corpus, and the teturn 
stated the warrant of commitment for contempt* 
whether, in such a case, the Court of King’s 
Bench would liberate the prisoner, on the ground 
that the particular circumstances were nor set 
forth in the warrant. 

The question was accordingly put to the 
Judges, and they having consulted together 
for a few minutes, the Lord Chief Baron de- 
livered tlieir unanimous opinion, that in such 
a case, the Court of King’s Bench would not 
liberate. 

The L.ord Chancellor then observed, that this 
was an important, but not a difficult case. If he 
had thought it difficult, or had any doubt about 
it, he would have been anxious to hear the 
counsel for the defendants ; but being cleat ly of 
opinion, that the House of Commons had the 
powci of commiting for contempt — that this 
was a commitment for contempt — and that the 
contempt, if that v/as necessary, was sufficiently 
set f bi th in the warrant — and that the obj- ctions 
in point of form had not been sustained ; unless 
any other noble lord stated it to be his wish to 
hear the counsel for the defendants, he would 
move that the judgment of the Court below be 
affirmed. 

Lord Erskine rose. — lie said, that when this 
matter was first agitated, he had conceived that 
the House of Commons intended to pursue a very 
different course, and he had certainly felt serious 
alarm at the nature and extent of the claims of 
privilege, which he imagined weie to be set up 
by the Commons, and had spoken on the subject 
with warmth. But he entirely concurred in the 
opinion, that the House of Commons had such 
poweis and privilege* as were necessary for 
their piotocuon, and that these privileges form- 
ed part of the law of the land. Here the Speaker 
of the Commons had ptocvededasin the case of 
an ordinary subject. He had put himself on the 
country as to the fact, and pleaded a justification 
in law; for ir .was not a pi# a to the jurisdiction, 
but a plea in bar. This gave him heartfelt satis- 
faction ; for if the judges had decided against 
the defendants, it was to be taken foi granted 
that the House of Commons would have sub- 
mitted. It would be a libel on the House to 
suppose the contrary. By this course of pro- 
ceeding and judgment, therefore, it appeared to 
be the same law which protected the rights of 
the subject, and the just privileges of the House. 
The case had been argued with great propriety ; 
but it had been said that the warrant aid not 
allege that the plaintiff' published the libel. It 
was stated, however, that the manuscript had 
3 
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been sent to the publisher of the Weekly Regis- 
ter, and printed by the plaintiff’s authority; 
that was sufficient— for if he sent a manuscript 
to the publisher of a periodical paper, and did 
not restrain or object to the printing of it, and 
it was .printed, he was the publisher. The word 
reflecting, separately considered, was too vague; 
hut the allegation was. that this was a false and 
scandalous paper, reflecting on the just privi- 
leges of the House of Commons ; and it must 
therefore be understood as an allegation, that 
the publication arraigned the just privileges of 
the House of Commons. He concurred then in 
the opinion of the learned judges ; and it was 
to be observed, that in that House, the highest 
court of trror, they thought it no derogation 
from their privileges to consult the judges in 
matter of law. He had himself, during the 
period when lie presided in the Court of Chan- 
eery, committed two persons for contempt ; 
and lie thought it absolutely necessary that 
every tribunal should have this power, without 
which its character, dignity, and usefulness, 
could not be maintained. The House of Com- 
mons, whether a court or not, must have that 
power, because it is necessary to protect it from 
obstruction and insult, and to maintain its cha- 
racter in the world. This was necessary for 
the protection of the House of Commons, upon 
the same principle which rendered it necessary 
for the preservation of the dignity of courts of 
justice. If the dignitv of the law was not sus- 
tained, its sun was set never to rise again. lie 
spoke with warmth, because he felt strongly the 
necessity of supporting the character anti dignity 
of the law; and had now nothing faithcr to 
say, than that he fully concurred in the opinion 
that the judgment ought to Lie affirmed. 

The counsel were then called in, and inform- 
ed that the House did not think it necessary to 
hear the counsel for the defendants ; and the 
judgment of the Couit below was, without far- 
ther proceedings, affirmed. 

Royal Assent.] The Royal Assent was 
given, by commission, to the Sheriff's in Ireland 
Bill; the Exchequer Offices Regulation Bill; 
Justices in Eyre Bill ; Offia s (Ireland) Abolition 
Bill ; Clerks of the Signet and Privy Seal Bill ; 
Offices (Scotland! Regulation Bill ; Civil Services 
Recompense Bill; Board of Trade Bill; Mint 
Offices Regulation Bill; the Paper Drawback 
Bill, and the Irish Prisons Bill. 

The Frivolous Arrests Bill, the English and 
Irish Savings Banks Bills, Irish Grand Jury Pre- 
sentments Bill, Election Laws Amendment Bill, 
the Deputy Remembrancer’s Regulation Bill, 
and the Extents in Aid Bill, were brought from 
the Commons, and read a first time. 

The Small Livings’ Land Tax Bill, and Small 
Rents Bill, were read a second time. 

Clergy Residence Bill.J On the motion 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury , this bill was 
read a third time. 

The Earl of Harrowby proposed several 
amendments, and among others, to extend the 
exemptions from residence to masters in the 
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| great public schools ; and enlaige the period of 
exemption already allowed to canons and pre- 
j benuat: -t. The first of thtse amendments was 
negativ 'd wid-out a division ; and the second, 
on a division, was negatived By 11 against 1 . 

The bill was passed, and ordered to b- 1 ont 
back to the Commons for their assent to the 
amendments. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Monday , July 7. 

Savings Banks.] The English and Irish 
Savings Banks Bills, were read a third time, 
and passed. 

Fuamkukkaicing Bill— Lunatic Asylum 
(III El, AN D) Bl LL — DEPUTY Rf.M L: u B • A XCHR’s 
I Regulation Bill — Ai.nage Abolition Bill.] 
These bills were severally read a third time ana 
I passed. 

Steam Boats.] Mr. Harvey moved for, and 
obtained leave to bring in a bill, “ for securing 
the safety of passengers in vessels worked by 
means of lAeam.” It was brought in and read 
a first time. 

Remunkr.Yi ion of Constables] Mr, 
Calc raft moved, “that an humble Address be 
presented to his Koval Highness the Prince 
Regent, that he will be graciously pleased to 
direct to be issued the clear sum of ;L 30 /., to the 
Sergeant at Aims attending this House, to be 
distributed by him in remuneration of the High 
Constable of Westminster, and the officers serv- 
ing under him, for their various and arduous at- 
tendances upon both Houses of Parliament, for 
the session 1817.” The hon. member observed, 
that they were almost all tradesmen, who suffer- 
ed great inconvenience, and incurred consider- 
able loss, by their constant attendance during 
the sesiion; and his object was, not that they 
should receive complete compensation for their 
trouble, but a small remuneration for their loss 
of time. These officers served without pay, 
but tliL*y should be indemnified in pare, and rhe 
small sum of 330/. distributed among them, for 
the performance of their various and arduous 
duties, would do nothing more. 

Mr. Be: met noticed, with great disapprobation, 
a practice which prevailed in the tune of the 
late High Constable, of taking a fee of a guinea 
from some of the constables, to exempt th *m 
from tiie duty of attending on Parliament oy 
which a heavier duty was thrown upon those 
who did not submit to the extortion, tie hoped 
this would never occur again. The present 
High Constable was a very respectable indi- 
vidual, and was known to be above such 
practices. 

Mr. Banhs objected to the grant; first, be- 
cause it was-, an innovation, without sufficient 
inquiry into the circumstances ; secondly, be- 
cause he could notallow the claim ; and thirdly, 
because it was brought forward at so late a 
period of the session. 
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^The Chancellor qf the Exchequer wished to 
postpone the consideration of this question to a 
future opportunity, though he allowed that the 
claim was moderate. 

Mr. Calcraft replied, that the present pro- 
position was for a very small remuneration, 
not above 3/. a day to each constable for at- 
tendance, and not intended as a compensation, 
but as a diminution of loss. He hoped that this 
grant would be alldwed, and the subject of a 
more systematic arrangement, if thought neces- 
sary, might be taken into consideration in the 
next session. 

Mr. Osborne understood, that the High Con- 
stable and constables were already paid for their 
attendance. 

Mr. Calcraft answered, that they were paid 
for their attendance on levees and drawing- 
rooms, but not one farthing for their service 
about Parliament, by the Parish, the County, or 
the Treasury. 

The House divided — 

For the motion, 22 , Against it, 27 , Majority, 5. 

New Street Act.] Sir F. Bunlett presented 
die Report of the Committee appointed to in- 
quire into the case of the Norris >j*eet peti- 
tioners against the Commissioners for executing 
the New Street Act. The lion, baronet said, 
that every claim was satisiied, and that the de- 
parture from the plan submitted to Parliament 
when the act passed, had been found to have 
originated in mistake. 

Mr. Huskisson said, that in the early part of the 
session, a complaint had been made to the House 
by petition, that the plan sanctioned by the 
Speaker of the House for the New Street, was 
not the plan which had been carried into effect. 
This had proved to be true, but it had also been 
proved, that no blame attached to Mr. Nash and 
the other persons concerned ; but that by mis- 
take, a different plan had been presented to 
the Speaker for his signature, than that which 
had been agreed to by the Committee of the 
House. To prevent such mistakes in future, 
he should move two standing orders on the 
subject of private bills: — 

1. “ That every map or plan, and every sche- 
dule or book of reference thereto, which shall 
be produced before the Committee upon any 
private bill (whether the same shall have been 
previously lodged at the private bill office, or 
npt,) shall be signed by the Chairman of such 
Committee, with his name at length ; and he 
ahall also mark with the initials of his name, 
every alteration of such map or plan, and of the 
schedule or book of reference thereto, which 
shall be agreed upon by the 6aid Committee ; 
and every, such map or plan, and schedule or 
book of reference, pliall thereafter be deposited 
in the private bill office.”' 

2. “ That every map or plat!? and schedule 
or book of reference>$llftreto, which shall be cer- 
tified by the Speaker of the House of Commons, 
in pursuance of any Act of Parliament, shall pre- 
viously be ascertained, and verified upon oath, 
to be exactly conformable in all respects to the 
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map or plan, and schedule or book of reference# 
which snail have been signed by the chairman 
of the Committee upon ttye bill, including and 
specifying every alteration which may have 
been made therein by authority of Parliament.” 

Ordered^ — That the said Resolutions be made 
standing orders of the House. 

Madhouses.] Mr. Bennet moved for a w Re- 
turn of the number of houses licensed for the 
reception of lunatics, in each city or town, 
which is a county of itself, as well as the names 
of the persons keeping them, and the number of 
lunatics therein confined.” He took occasion 
to observe, that though a bill had passed that 
House on this subject, no one step had been 
taken on it in another place, though a person 
holding a high situation there (the Lord Chan- 
cellor) was the legal guardian of lunatics. By 
the return to the motion, the House would see 
the importance of some regulation on this sub- 
ject. The motion was agreed to. 

Education of the Poor.] Mr. j Brougham 
brought up the Report of the Committee upon 
the Education of the Poor, which being read, 

The learned gentleman stated, that it would 
be in the recollection of the House, that by the 
Report of this Committee in the last Session, a 
useful exposition had been made as to the extent 
and character of existing abuses in several cha- 
ritable establishments for the education of the 
poor. Since then it was ascertained that in a 
particular district where 1500/. a year had been 
devised for the education of the poor, the rector 
of the parish, who, according to the will of the 
devisor, was to superintend the application 
of the money, appointed hid own brother 
to be the schoolmaster, and to receive the 
salary. But this gentleman being very willing 
to accept the 1500/. a year, but unwilling to un- 
dertake any trouble, appointed as his deputy a 
journeyman carpenter at 40 /. a year. This sum, 
however, that gentleman was not contented to 
allow, and it was in consequence of the attempt 
to reduce it still lower, that the Committee be- 
came . cquainted with the fact, the rector de- 
siring that the curate should undertake the busi- 
ness as a mere matter of form at 20 /. a year, to 
which the curate replied, that if it were a mere 
matter of form, the rector might do it himself. 
Another case had come to the Knowledge of the 
Committee, where the object of a bequest of 
soo/. a year in the North of England was de- 
feated by educating only one boy, with a view 
merely to the form necessary to secure the 
amount of the bequest. But the Committee 
might have obtained infinitely more information, 
if the y had possessed the power of extending 
their inquiry. Their power was, however, con- 
fined to the institutions of the metropolis, and 
such information as he had referred to was but 
casually obtained. The learned gentleman 
added# that the imperfect state of the Report 
which he had presented was attributable solely 
to his indisposition. But to accomplish the ob- 
ject of the Committee, he thought that com- 
missioners should be appointed oy Parliament 
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with full power to inquire, to examine persons, 
papers, and records, and to remove from place 
to place. Such a course of conduct, especially 
with regard to moving from place to place Was 
impracticable, it was obvious, on the part of a 
Committee of that House. Besides, the mem- 
bers of a Committee serving gratuitously could 
not be expected to devote so much time as was 
necessary to a thorough investigation of the 
subject in all its details. On these grounds he 
thought a Parliamentary Commission the more 
eligible course, and therefore he threw out the 
suggestion for the consideration of the House. 
The members of that commission he should 
propose to reward for their trouble by a 
certain per centage upon the amount of the 
abuses which they discovered, and from what he 
had heard of the abuse of such f unds as he had 
alluded to, he had no doubt that the discovery 
would be considerable. The only difficulty 
would be as to the selection of proper commis- 
sioners, which he hoped, however, would be 
chosen without any reference to party attach- 
ments, or any view to jobbing or patronage. 
He trusted, indeed, that Ministers would see 
the necessity of appointing those Commissioners 
without any sinister considerations. The only 
other object to which he had to call the atten- 
tion of the House, was, whether any pecuniary 
aid should be allowed to certain establishments 
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ase of the King versus Robert Hoy be printed, 
and stated his intention of submitting some 
measure respecting it early in the next session. 

Copenhagen.] A petition was presented of 
merchants, See. of London, having co mm erce 
vith Denmark and Norway, respecting confis* 
:ated property (see page 1574.) The Prince 
Regent’s recommendations being signified, the 
>etition was ordered to lie on the table. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Tuesday^ July 8 . 

Elections.] The Election Laws’ Amend* 
ment Bill was, on the motion of Lord Shaftes- 
bury, ordered to be read a second time this day 
three months. The reason stated by his lord* 
ihip was, that it was impossible at this late pe- 
iod of the session to give that attention to the 
provisions of the bill which their extent and 
consequence required. 

The English and Irish Saving Banks Bill, 
he Frame-breaking Bill, Extents in Aid Bill, 
Frivolous Arrests Bill, the Exchequer Court 
Bill, and Grand Jury Presentments Bill, were 
ead a second time. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Tuesday , July 8 . 


lor the education of the poor in the metropolis 
or whether those were objects with which it 
would be fitting in Parliament to interfere. But 
these points would naturally attract the consi- 
deration of the House at an early period of the 
next session. 

Mr. Serjeant Onslow expressed his satisfaction 
at what the House had heard from his hon. and 
learned friend, but he thought that the inquiry 
of the Committee or Commissioners alluded to, 
should extend to all the endowed public schools 
in die country. 

Mr. V. Blake was of opinion that this inquiry 
should also extend to Ireland. 

Mr. Brougham observed, diat lie understood 
the suggestion of his learned friend (Mr. Ser- 
jeant Onslow) referred to such schools as Win- 
Chester, Eton, and Harrow, and should even 
include the Universities. As to those establish- 
ments, he had not heard that any suspicion at- 
tached to them, and he should think it objec- 
tionable to have the heads, for instance, of the 
eminent Universities alluded to, brought before 
any Committee or Commissioners, without any 
allegation or grounds of suspicion, as to thei 
conduct in the application of the funds com- 
mitted to their care. With respect to Ireland; 
a Commission had for some time existed in thai 
country for inquiring into the conduct of chari- 
table establishments, and from this Commission 
several very valuable* Reports had appeared ; 
and, therefore, he could not see the propriety 
of interfering with its labours. 

The Report was ordered to be printed. 
Undue Remission of Punishment.] Mr, 
Mennet moved that the proceedings touching the 


Constables.] Mr. Calcraft gave notice that 
he would, on the first week of next session, 
bring under the view of the House, the subject 
of a remuneration to the high constable and 
constables of Westminster, for their attendance 
on the two Houses of Parliament. 

Sir H. Parnell gave notice, that he would 
early next session, move for leave to bring in n 
bill for regulating the office of petty constable* 
in Ireland. The system of the two countries 
should be assimilated with respect to the civil 
power ; and the administration of the law ought 
to be inquired into for the purpose of finding a 
substitute for the employment of the military in 
keeping the peace. 

Police Committee.] Mr. Bennet presented 
a Report from the Committee appointed to in* 
quire into the Police of the Metropolis. For A 
great part of last session, and a considerable 
portion of this, they had been employed in in- 
vestigating die .abuses that prevailed in public 
house licensing, and on that system they had 
presented .the result of their inquiries. The 

I iresent Report embraced two subjects-^-the po- 
icy of granting what was called hlood-money, 
or rewards on conviction ; and the state of ju- 
venile offenders. The magistrates whom t he 
Committee had examined on the first of these 
subjects were unanimously of opinion, that the 
system of granting blood-money should be dis- 
continued. They all complained of the pen- 
nicious effects that resulted from it ; and they 
were confirmed in the opiaion they had formed 
by the officers of courts of justice whom the 
Committee had called before them. These lat- 
ter stated, that the rewards given on conviction 
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held out a temptation for which witnesses often 
perjured themselves, and exposed the lives of 
innocent men. During the last summer there 
had been thre£ trials for conspiracy to entrap 
the unwary, and procure their conviction, for 
the sake of the blood-money. It might be cal- 
culated to what an extent of wicked activity 
this system of granting rewards on conviction 
excited police officers, when he mentioned that 
it was reckoned a gainful trade to bring persons 
found about the streets to the police officers, 
and swear them vagrants without examination, 
for IOj. a head. Tnese officers had been heard | 
to say, that ioj. could not be earned so easy in 
any other manner : and that they doubted whe- 
ther apprehending felons or swearing vagrants 
was the most profitable part of their occupation. 
(Hear f hear.) The increase of criminals of all 
sorts, and particularly of juvenile delinquents, 
of late ycais had been truly alarming, and it 
was melancholy to reflect that the greater part 
had been thrown into improper courses by the 
negligence of their parents, or the difficulty of 
procuring education, for they could neither rea ’ 
nor write. He next adverted to the mode o; 
'punishing convicts by transportation to Botam 
Bay, or confinement in the hulks, and strongli 
condemned both parts of the system. Trans 
portation had entirely failed of producing tht 
results expected ; it produced no amelioration 
in the principle or conduct of the greater pait 
while it was very oppressive to individuals, and 
entailed a heavy expense on the country 
Those whose time of banishment was expired 
could not return to their country without the 
greatest hardship, and after a tormenting delay ; 
and the females, especially, were more liable to 
be corrupted than amended by their transporta- 
tion, as they could only find their way back by 
the prostitution of their persons in payment of 
their passage. From 1798 to 1813 the estab- 
lishment at Botany Bay, and the tiansportation 
of convicts, had cost 2,435,3*26/., and the hulks 
in the same period had required an expense of 
948,612/. making in all 3,383,938/. ; or, during 
fifteen years, at the rate of 225,588/. annually. 
During that period the charge of maintaining 
the hrnks had arisen from 30 or 40 , 000 /. to 
93,594/. annually, which .last was the sum ex- 
pended in 1814. 

Sir S. Romilly observed, that mrny convicts, 
sentenced to seven years* transportation, had 
been detained two or three years in. the hulks, 
and after so much of their time had expired 
were at last transported. The information dis- 
closed in the Police Report, respecting juvenile 
delinquencies, the evils of the conviction money 
system, and the extent of the existence of irre- 
gular houses unknown to the magistrates, but 
known and frequented by police officers, called 
for early and serious attention. 

Mr. ButterwHh bore testimony to the zeal , 
and diligence evinoed by the hon. Chairman of 
the Committee, who was entitled to the thanks 
of the country at large. He hoped the subjects 
of the Report would be taken up in another ; 
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| session An instance had come to his know* 
ledge, in which, for the purpose of obtaining 
tlie parliamentary rewards, police officers had 
paid counsel to prosecute persons who had en- 
tered into a squabble in the street without any 
malicious motives. 

Mr. Goulbuni said, no persons were trans- 
ported for seven years, until those who were 
condemned for a longer term had been sent out. 
In the case of remaining two or three years in 
the hulks, the convicts had the option of being 
transported, or remaining the rest of their time 
in the same Situation, and often preferred the 
former. 

The Report was ordered to be printed. 

Mariu \uk Ceremony.] Mr. IV. Smith pre- 
sented the following petition : 

“ To the Hon. the Commons of Great Britain 
and Ireland, in Pailiamcnt assembled : 
u The Petition of the Associated Unitarian 
Christians of Kent and Sussex— Humbly sheweth, 

“ That your Petitioners, dissenting from the 
Established Church upon the principle that Christ 
is their sole head in matters or religion, are 
deeply impressed with the inconsistency of sub- 
mission, on their part, to the marriage cerdnony 
of that Church, as an act whereby its authority 
to decree rites and ceremonies is acknowledged, 
and this their leading principle of dissent is 
violated. 

“ That as Unitarian Christians, your Peti- 
tioners cannot exculpate themselves from the 
charge of a palpable violation of moial principle 
in joining in devotions addressed to the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost ; and particularly 
in receiving a benediction pronounced for the 
ratification of the ceremony, in the name of 
God the Father, God the Son, and God the- 
Holy Ghost. 

“ That finding that the British Legislature, 
in an act passed in the reign of his Majesty 
George the Second, relating to marriage, re- 
cognised the importance and sufficiency of such 
religi >us scruples, by exempting the Jews and 
Quakers from all obligation to submit to its pro- 
visions, no far as respected the members of their 
several communions ; your Petitioners feel en- 
couraged to submit their case to the considera- 
tion of your Honourable House, and humbly to 
petition, that they also may be allowed to marry 
among themselves, in conformity with their re- 
ligious principles. And your Petitioners will 
ever pray.” 

The Petition was ordered to lie on the table. 
Sessional Addresses] The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer moved the usual annual addresses 
to the Prince Regent for conferring some dignity 
‘n the Church upon the Rev. Robert Stevens, 
Chaplain to the House, and for remuneration to 
the officers : Also, for a sum of 12,000/., Irish 
currency net, to the Commissioners appointed, 

*n pursuance of an Address of the House of the 
24th June, 1814, to inquire into the duties and 
imoluments of officers of the Courts of Justice 
in Ireland, as a remuneration for their services 
in the execution of the said commission for two 
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years. Also, for the sum of in ooo /. for exe- 
cuting repairs upon the Cobb at Lyme, undo 
the directions of the Master General and Board 
of Ordnance. — The consideration of the last sum 
was deferred. 

Sam if Litnatk Asyi.UM'.] l ord Binning 
brought in a bill to provide asylums f#.« the luna- 
tic poor in Scotland, which was read a t time*, 
and ordeied to be printed ; when the nuble bid 
fli. .*'*, that he did not intend to piopose any 
furhei* proa eding upon ir during this session. 

S'i'fam Boat.*;..) On the notion o' M r.IJar 
ivy* th* steam boat i emulation bill was read a 
second time. It afrtrward* p^ed through a 
Committee, and the R* port was bought up, ;*nd 
ordeied to be printed.’ The bon. member th n 
mov.d, that the Report be taken into hither 
consul'.': .itiun on this day three months*. i 

C/U iiouics — M -iV* # k i • 11 Coli.-gk ] Sir H. 
Parnell iosi to move fo-* certain papers relative, 
to the course of education pursu- d at the l ol- 
lege of Maynooth. Many unjusi r .ports, he 
obseived, had b .n sp»-ad ahroul concernin ' 
the principles of the Roman Cath'.J’- ?. Am >ng 
olhai things it had been ol.ttd, that ihc College 
of Maynooth i ncoui aged what weie called 
the Transalpine iloct lines. 'i iiif* charge Wis 
brought foiward m a speech publish 'd under 
the mine of an bun. vm uber (Mr. L foster.) 
Nuw, die Transalpine tU'riiv meant a sup- 
port of the tenipoial authority of the Pope — a 
doctrine which every Catholic in the United 
Kingdom would abiure, and to which the Pre- 
late/a. the head of lh«* College of Maynooth, 
some of whom had been in this country to afford 
information lesynctin ^ tin wws of the Catho- 
lics, were well kn »\\n to be hostile. It was 
strange tint in th- next parag.aph to that in 
whicn tins ch.ii go \v.i« made en the College of 
Mavnooth, the lion, number stag'd tnat he had 
not been able to learn what c m se of studies 
was pursued at that Collage, ilow tne hon. 
gentleman could iluve such cordid nee as to the 
doctrines, while he WuS so i »no am as to the 
•studies, he could not conceive. l‘h * i* sistancc 
of the Clergy to the resenpt of M. Oua ran tori, 
was a pledge of their independence. 1 hat the 


* Tlii* <)ill neat to i-nnct, that no v« wl ^hmM be , 
omplovril uii.iss rod form nn*l no reunify sho^hl | 
he uranti <1, nnlc* nn engi u < r'** r* rtiticaf " < re pro- 
duced, th.it the b-ileis wi-r- wholly ou»»po>.oil ot 
rough’ iron <t copper. K'eiv boiler to have two. 
valves, one ol them to lie inaccessible to the person 
mn loved m attendin'* to the engine, and the other , 
t., he aeet-mihir to him, and toeverv other peisun on j 
hoard the \ess< I. Itoiiers to he inspected once a venr, 
hv an . ngiueer appointed by the Admimhy : such 
inspeetoi to examine and try the strength o 
boiler, and the deprceof pressure it was calculate to 
sustain, by such means as might elTectiuilly prove 
the same ; provided that, in such trial the pressure 
wd should he one thud less than sueh rateub'HMi 
renuir«d ; and sueh inspector to examine the sate >- 
valves attached to such hotter, and certify the weight 
to he placed on the same, so that in no case such 
weight should exceed one sixth pait of the pressure 
such boiler was calculated to sustain as aforesaid. 
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Clergy of the Catholics were well disposed to 
the Govern nent, was proved by their conduct 
not only in 17 * 15 , but in 1798. At the latter 
period all th : U aders of the Rebellion were per- 
sons unebr ecclesiastical censure. It had been, 
srated, that the education which the Catholic 
Clergy communicated was merely a supply of 
moiai poison. Such a statement could only* 
*-^st on o ejudice and ignorance, for nothing 
could be more moral than the t *nour of the 
b )oks which were circulated among the popu- 
lation of Ireland, and universally read in the 
Cu.holic schools. A notion prevailed in this 
cnum: y, that the Bible was piohibited in Ireland, 
while the fact was, that numerous editions of it 
had been published within the last year in Dub- 
lin. The vision read bv the Irish Catholics 
might be di'.fcrent in some, perhaps immaterial* 
particulars fiom that published by the Protest- 
ants, and it was notorious that there were seve- 
ral different ersions of the Bible circulated in 
the Christian world ; but it was quite a fallacy 
to slate that the reading of the Bible was ab- 
solute! v forbidden among the Catholics of Ire- 
I .nd, or o* any other Catholic country. The 
address of th Pope to the Catholic Divines of 
Poland; as to this point, upon which so much 
cumnvnt had been made, was in fact totally 
misundr ^tood, as it would appear from accu- 
i ate examination that that address or bull did 
not forbid the reading of the Bible, -but was 
aimi d at certain persons in Poland, who were 
endeavouring, by undue means to convert the 
Polirii Catholics, which the Pope deprecated. 
But this was not the only calumny against the 
Catholics of Ireland. It was stated, tnat a Col- 
leg' 1 of Jesuits had been established in the county 
of ICildarr, whereas the simple fact was, that 
the schoolmaster of the seminary alluded *o had 
been educated in a College of Jesuits ; but it bv 
no means followed that he presided over a Col- 
lege of Jesuits in Ireland. The hon. baronet 
concluded with moving, that an address be pre- 
sented to the Prince Begem, praying for “ Co- 
pies or exti acts of any communi cation received 
f,om the College of Maynooth, respecting .the 
courses of education pursued m thdt College since 
the last return made on the 2:»d of April, 

Sir J. <7. Hippislry considered this motion as 
one of the most important that had occupied 
the attention of Parliament in the course of the 
session. Its tendency was to vindicate a most 
nie.itorious and important body of his Majesty s 
subjects against a tissue of calumnies, ror 
those calumnies, however, some colour had 
been afforded by the conduct of men who pro- 
fessed to advocate the Catholic cause. Among 
those exceptionable advocates was the Rev. Mr. 
Gandolphy, who, however, was suspended for 
his doctrines by the Vicar Apostolic in thus 
country, and such suspension had since beat 
distinctly approved of by the Pope, 
ordered the suppression ot his works. As to the 
system of education at die College of Maynooth, 
he had reason to know that n was quite con- 
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trary to the Transalpine doctrines so unjustly 
changed upon it. — Tne hon. baronet then ani- 
madverted on the resolutions of the Catholic 
Aggregate Meeting in Dublin, on the 4th in- 
stant. Among those resolutions it was ordered, 
that a motion of thanks to the Rev. Mr. Hayes, 
proposed by Mr. Macdonnell, should be re- 
ferred to the consideration of a Committee, in 
order to determine how the object of the mo- 
tion could be rendered most effective. Now, 
the conduct of this Mr. Hayes, who was some 
time ago a Missionaiy from the Irish Catholic 
Board to the See of Rome, was such as could 
not have escaped the notice of the public. But 
among the most remarkable features of that con- 
duct, it appeared, fiom a letter which Mr. 
Hayes had written to Mr. Macdonnell, that he j 
wisned Dr. Drumgoole, whose extraordinary « 
Speeches and writings in Ireland could not fail to 
be remembered, to be joined with him in the j 
mission. Here llie hon. baronet read an ex-i 
tract of a published letter from Dr. Drumgoole, I 
to shew what an useful adjunct to such a mis- : 
ston the learned doctor was likely to prove. ‘ 
From this letter it appeared, that he had cn-; 
deavoured to impress upon some Cardinals at 
Rome, that the power and influence of Eng- 
land had, by recent events, become too formida- 
ble for Catholic Europe ; while its views were 
so decidedly hostile to the Catholic religion, 
that its object was to destroy that religion, not 
only in Ireland, but throughout Europe. Yet 
this was the man whom Mr. Haves, the subject 
of panegyric at the late Aggregate Meeting, 
proposed to have associated with him in a mis- 
sion from the Catholics of Ireland. This Mr. 
Hayes, however, was decidedly disavowed by 
all the respectable Catholics of Ireland, and had 
been actually turned out of Rome by order of 
the Pope, who said to him, “ Depart, rash 
man 1 ” The respectable Catholics must feel 
that such men were the worst enemies of their 
• cause, and df the same description was the au- 
thor of a book intitied, “ A Statement of the 
Penal Laws,” which, as the Irish Attorney-Ge- 
neral justly said upon a prosecution against it, 
was one of the most mischievous works that 
had ever issued from the press. Tt was lament- 
able to think of the injury inflicted upon the 
Catholic cause by such iJl-judged writers and 
advocates. They offended these whom it was 
then* interest to conciliate, by the very terms in | 
which they pressed their claim ; for while they | 
protested against every proposition of Peto, 
they pressed their pretensions as a matter of 
right, rejecting any concession as a boon. This, 
however, was not the general language of the 
Catholic body in Ireland, as appeared from the 
writings of Mr. Clinch, an eminent Catholic 
Jurist, who observed, that if' the Catholics had 
all that they desired, the Protestants would lose 
nothing, for they wdtild still retain the Protest- 
anev of the Throtie, which would form a land- 
mark to shew that what the Catholics obtained 
was granted as a boon.—- The merit of the Ca- 
tholic cafcse was not to be determined from the 
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| writings or conduct of particular advocates, any 
I more than from a few isolated speeches in that 
| House. This great question could alone be feirltf 
i judged by a full inquiry into all its details. Sucn 
an inquiry was peculiarly necessary, and emi- 
j nently due to the claims of seven or eight mil- 
‘ lions of his Majesty’s subjects ; for, including 
the colonies, that proportion at least of the 
British people were interested in this important 
subject. The hon. baronet, after adverting to 
a gross attack made upon him bv Dr. Milner, 
who stiled himself the agent of tne Catholics, 
but who, in point of fact, filled no such station, 
concluded by seconding the motion. 

Sir G . Hill deprecated the unfair and disinge- 
nuous proceeding of the lion, mover, who had 
indulged in observations upon a speech deliver- 
ed by an hon. friend of his during the present 
Session, and who was not then in the House. 
That speech had been published nearly six 
weeks before his hon. friend left town, yet dur- 
ing the whole of that period the hon. baronet 
never once attempted to animadvert upon it. 

Mr. Butterworth begged to trouble the Hous ■ 
with a few words respecting the Irish Schools 
and the British and Foreign Bible Societies. He 
had some knowledge of die schools which had 
been established in Ii eland, and positively de- 
clared that neither the founders nor the teachers 
had the remotest intention of using their influ- 
ence for the purpose of making proselytes. 
There was, however, a great opposition on the 

I iart of many of the priests and Roman Catho- 
ics, who had not acted so liberally as the hon. 
baronet had stated. The Bible Societies had 
not been instituted with a view to piosclytism r 
those who distributed the word of God were 
content to let it produce a good effect on the 
hearts of those who read it, of what persuasion 
soever they might happen to bo. The Pope’s 
Bull was not issued in consequence of attempts 
being made in Poland by the Bible Society to 
com ert Roman Catholics to the Protestant faith : 
it was issued to prevent the establishment of a 
Bible Society in that countiv; but the Emperor 
Alexander, who waj ..t Was saw soon after- 
wards, encouraged the institution, and placed it 
under Ms protection. Hie hon. member con- 
cluded with saying, that he h It no hostility to- 
waids the Catholics : but he knew that, in Ire- 
land, they weie veiy intolerant to their Pro- 
testant brethren. On thi* subject Jit* need only 
refer to the Roman Catholic Bible, published at 
Dublin, last year, under the express sanction of 
Dr. Troy, the titular Archbishop. 

Mr. V. Fitzgerald concurred with the hon. 
baronet (Sir G. Hill} in condemning the attack 
which had been maae on the speech of the hon. 
member who was absent. It was well known, that 
he (Mr. V. F.) differed from the opinions which 
were promulgated in that speech ; but he thought 
it unfair in the hon. baronet (Sir H. Parnell) to 
reply to it, when no answer could be given to 
his remarks. 

Sir H, Famcll said, he had not been answer- 
ing the speech of the hon. member ; each of 
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Chancery Stators* [1784 


the topics upon which he had commented were 
to be round in the notes appended to that speech. 
The reason why he had not brought the sub- 
ject forward earlier was, the pressing business 
which had occupied the House. He had in- 
tended to have submitted his observations when 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer took the usual 
annual vote for defraying the expenses of May- 
nooth College ; but it was so late in the nignt 
that he was prevented. 

The motion was then carried *. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Wednesday , July 9. 

.Chancery Suitors.] Earl Grosvenor pre- 
sented a petition from a person of the name of 
Roberts, complaining of delay in a Chancery 
suit in which he was a party, and praying that 
such assistance might be given to the Loid 
Chancellor, as would produce greater expedi- 
tion in the decision of causes. Ilis lordship ob- 


served that assistance had been given by the ap- 
pointment of a Vice-Chancellor, and he trusted 
it had been found useful. 

The Lord Chancellor staacd, that he knew 
neither the person nor the cause. The ap- 
pointment of the Vice-Chancellor had been use- 
ful to the suitors: but as to the Lord Chan- 
cellor, the only effect of it was to throw upon 
his shoulders business much more distressing in 
its nature, and the same in quantity as before. 
The petition was laid on the table- H 
The Irish Election Laws Bill, and the Smafl 
Rents Bill f, were read a third time, and passed# 
The Deputy Remembrancer , « Regulation Bill 
was committee! and reported, without amendment* 
[This bill proceeded no farther.] 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Wednesday , July 9. 

Catholics.] Sir J. C. Hippisley moved for 
a “ Copy of the Concordat between the Court 


* The following; is the latest information on this 
subject. 

A Meeting of th Titular Bishop and the Roman 
Catholic Clergy of the Diocese of C’lo/ii' took place 
on the 271 h of Au/mt, 1S17 They passed several 
resolutions, of which the following: is the substance : 

They begin with asserting, that it is the conviction 
of the Conference that the Church of Ireland is in im- 
minent dancer, affirming, that they would be guilty 
of high treason against the King of Heaven, were they 
to conceal their sent iments from their Bishop, at a 
crisis so alarming. They then proet cd to state; their 
adhesion to the resolutions to which the Bishops 
agreed in August, IS 15, against the Veto. In the 
fomth resolution tiny declare, 

“ That they contemplate with undisguised horror 
c\cry measure which has for its object the concession 
of any such power to men who are ready to swear, 
and have already sworn, that the religion of the 
Roman Catholics, as practised in this United King- 


assemble a Synod for the purpose o F averting the 
evils with which the church is threatened; of nego- 
tiating with the Pope in favour of tin ancient disci- 
pline of the Irish Catholic Church ; and of appoint- 
ing an agent at the Court of Rome, to transact, at all 
times at that Court, the business of the Irish Catfo* 
lie Church. 

The ninth resolution is applied particularly to Dr. 
Coppinger, requesting the Right Reverend Prelate to 
apply to the Holy See for the appointment of a Dean, 
and to nominate a Chapter. 

The following is the tenth resolution : — 

«• Tint we earnestly entreat of our brethren, of 
every diocese in Ireland, to afford to their respective 
Prelates their strenuous co-operation in opposing the 
Veto, and, by respectful and earnest application,* to 
obtain from them their sanction for domestic nomi- 
nation, on the basis mentioned in our seventh resolu- 
tion.'’ 


dom, is superstitious and idolatrous.” 

The fifth resolution is directed against the plans 
•aitcth-ncd by Government for the education of the 
lower ord«i>. The following .s the resolution : — 

“ That the plans, sanctioned by our Government, 
for the education of the lower orders in this country, 
furnish us with an additional cause of alarm. 'Those 
schools, under the most specious appearances, have, 
in our apprehension, for their ultimate purpose, the 
proselyting of our poor Catholic children. We see 
immense sums of money levied annually for the 
viiaintenanceunil education of the children of Catho- 
lic parents, in establishments which are exclusively 
Protestant — the unwearied zeal, and increasing in- 
fluence of Bible Societies and other Anti-Catholic 
Institutions for educating the poor of Ireland, cannot 
escape the notice of the must indifferent observer. In 
these schools a version of the Scriptures, not only im- 
authcnlicated, hut disapproved of by the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church, is made the school book ot the poor 
Roman Catholic children, whilst every Catholic tract 
or explanation of tho word of God is sedulously dis- 
carded. 41 

The eighth resolution is a request to Dr, Coppin- 
gcr to use his influence with bis brethren, the Ca- 
tholic Prelates of Ireland, to establish Domestic 
Nomination by Dean oml Chapter ; ami to submit, 
whf'tner it might not be expedient, at this period, to 


t This hill enacts, that no person making any dis- 
tress for rent, where the >uro due shall not exceed 201# 
shall take more, either from landlord or tenant, than 
the following charges: — £• *•' d* 

Levying distress • ••• 0 3 O 

Man in possession, per day. . % 0 8 6 

Appraisement, whether by one broker or 
more, sixpence in the pound on the 


value of the goods. 

Stamp, the lawful amount thereof. 

All expenses of advertisements, if any 

such Ol 0 

Catalogue, sale and commission, and de- 
livery of goods, one shilling in the 
pound on the net produce of the sale. 

Patty aggrieved may apply to a Justice of the 
Peace, who shall adjudge treble, the amount of the 
monies unlawfully taken to be paid with costs, which 
may be levied by distress. Justices may summon 
witnesses, who must attend under a penalty of 49*. 
If complaint unfounded. Justice may give costs jto 
the party complained against. No judgment to bo 
given against any Landlord, unless lie personally 
levies the distress. Parties nut to be barred of other 
legal remedies. Signature, of the Justice to be proof 
of the judgment. Brokers to give copies of thsiff 
charges to the persons distrained. 
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Slave Trade* (1788 


of Portugal and the See of Rom s in the year ’ ceded to them according to the suggestions of 
1778,*’ which, after a few words fiom Mr. their under agents and supporters throughout the 
G. Allan , as to the inexpediency of grant- kingdom; of the disposition and conduct of 
ing furher concessions to the Catholics, was these agents the petitioners cono ive that a 
agreed to. judgment may be formed fiom the fact, ,-lwt at 

Clergy Residents Bill.] The Lords’ their instigation great numbers of their fellow 
amendments to this bill were agreed to. subjects have been torn from their families, hur- 

Livlriool Petition. — IHrkas Corpus ried up to the metropolis in chains, put into 
Act.] Loid Sefion s;.id, lu had a petition to solitary confinement, and upon a strict exami- 
prCsent of inhabitants of th town and neigh- nation have been dismissal as innocent nvn, 
bourhood fit' Liverpool, for the repeal of the but h.tve returned home injured in their health 
Suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act. It was and in their circumstances, without the least pos- 
nccessary • for him to .state the circumstances sibility of obtaining ie<Jress; the petitioners 
which had attended the framing of tia$ petition, moi eover beg have to remind the Ifuisc, that 
On Saturday se’nnight a petition had bun voted it is matter of public notoriety, and admitted in 
at a numerous meeting at Liverpool, against the formal documents, that in various cases the 
renewal of the Ihtbeas Corpus Suspension Bill, and above-mentioned agents of Ministers have ex- 
wa8 signed by 3,500 pu sons. This petition cited some of the vast multitudes of their coun- 
came too late to be presented. The gentlemen trymen, suffering the extremity of distress, to 
who had drawn it up framed another, which he acts, and that whilst the victims of their treachery 
held in his hand, in neatly the same terms. He | have been left to suffer the rigour of the law, 
was aware that, in point of form, it could only not one of these infamous instigators to mischief 
be received in behalf of the two individuals who has been called to account for his conduct ; con- 
had signed it : but he trusted it w ould obtain templating with dread the operation of a system 
additional weight from the considciation of the which subjects the wholi community of these 
circumstances which he had mentioned. (Hear.) kingdoms to the atrocious machinations of mer- 
Mr. Brougham said, that as he was honourca cenary spies and informers, who seek to repair 
by a resolution of the meeting, requesting him their ruined fortunes by trafficking in the blood 
to suppoit the prayer of the petition, he felt of their fellow subjects, and confident that the 
himself' called on to state, not merely his entire ! common course of law is sufficient to restrain 
concurrence in that prayer, but his knowledge any riotous proceedings which may be unhap- 
of the facts related by bis noble friend. The pily occasioned by any cause whatever, the pc- 
cause of the delay which had prevented the titioners earnestly intreat the House not to con- 
former petition from being presented, was, that tinue them in the condition of dependents upon 
the mayor had thought fit to keep in his posses- the will of others, but, by repealing the Act for 
sion for a week the requisition for a meeting of the Suspension of the Habeas' Coi pus Act, to 
the town; he then said that he conceived the restore them to the blessings *of that freedom 
meeting unnecessary. The gentlemen who 1 which was won by the firmness, the integrity, 
signed the requisition did not, however, think , and the blood of their ancestors.” — Signed, 
so lightly as the worthy mayor of the bill which William Shepherd, Richard Preston N 
suspended the British Constitution. Accord- Mr. Canning said, he had no objection to the 
ingly they presented another requisition, under petition being laid on the table, but it was to be 
the provisions of what was called the Gagging ! understood only as the petition of Mr. Shcp- 
Act,anda meeting was held. The petition then ; herd and Mr. Preston. 

agreed to, and signed in a tew hours by s Joo per- J British Consul at Massachusetts.] Mr. 
sons,came too late to be presented before the pass- Brougham : >ked, whether the George Manners, 

* ing of the Act, and the petition now presented Esq.Vho • . as appointed in the Gazette to the lu- 
would have been signed by as many persons, crative and honourable situation of Consul to 
had it not been found impossible to send it back one of he North American provinces (Massa- 
to Liverpool without running the risk of its ; chusscts), was the- George Manners who lived 
being again too late, by the prorogation which formerly in London, ana was editor of that 
jVOyld soon take placw most infamous and slanderous publication The 

The petition war. then read, as follows: — * Satirist, whom lie (Mr. ft.) had seen stand on 
u That the petitioners, in the exercise of their i the floor of the Court of King’s Bench, to r<> 
constitutional fights, respectfully, but firmly ceive sentence for a slanderous attack on a pi i- 
state to the House the deep anxiety which they vate individual ? 

cannot but suffer at the continued Suspension of Lord Castlereagh said, he had no knowledge 
the Act of*Habeas Corpus, which is so justly of any charge against the individual in question, 
characterized as the chief security of British Mr. Brougham said, that if it was the Editor- 
freedom ; they cannot but feel ahat their fellow of The Satirist , he could answer for the fact, as 
subjects and themsefres are degraded from the he had seen him receive judgment. He admitted 
condition of freedom to that of slavery so long that the leaning of the work in question was all 
as their personal liberty is submitted to the will on the side of the noble lord in politics, 
of the Ministers of the Crown ; they 'cannot but Slave Trade.] Mr. Wilberforcey in rising 
be aware that those Ministers must exercise the to bring forward the motion of which he had 
extraordinary powers which have been con- given notice, said, he had some satisfaction in 
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the belief that every individual member of the 
House was now prepared to receive favourably 
the Few observations which he meant to offer on 
this subject. When he considered the number 
of years during which the question was agitated, 
and the great men that took a part in it, his 
mind was overwhelmed with feelings of va- 
rious kinds. His present object was, by pro- 
posing an address to the Crown, to give 
weight to the exertions of the executive power 
in its negotiations with foreign states. He la- 
mented to say, that in the instance of powers 
which had already declared their intention to 
abolish the Slave trad<^ there were no appear- 
ances that they were disposed to carry that in- 
tention into effect: and that even subjects of 
some of the powers which had abolished the 
traffic were engaged in carrying it on. He 
was sorry to be obliged to state, that even under 
the flag of America, which, to its honour, was 
the first power which set the example of the 
Abolition, the trade was carried on ; and there 
was reason to suppose, that American property 
and also American subjects were engaged in 
it. In the colonies which had been restored to 
France, the trade had also been carried on, 
though it was to be stated, to the honour of the 
French Government, that a governor who had 
sanctioned, and jperhaps to some extent partici- 
pated in the traffic, had been dismissed from his 
office. But at Goree and Senegal the trade had 
been carried on to a great extent; and as the native 
princes had not been in the practice of collect- 
ing slaves by war, they made up cargoes of their 
domestic slaves. In one instance only, on the 
Gold Coast, had he heard of the Slave trade 
being carried oif under the auspices of Holland ; 
and lie had heard of no charge of the soi l 
against Denmark and Sweden. — But the great 
evil, in comparison of which all others sunk into 
insignificance, was the trade as carried on by 
Portugal and Spain. And even the trade of 
Portugal, which confined its devastation to the 
South of the Line, was small compared with the 
ravages of the Spaniards. When he contem- 
plated the whole conduct of Spain on the sub- 
ject of the Slave trade, he could not sufficiently 
express his wonder, that a great and high mind- 
ed and spiiited people, which had made such 
efforts for its own liberation! should lend itself 
to the devastation and slavery of a whole con- 
tinent. Till we abolished the Slave trade, wc 
had been in the habit of supplying Spain with 
slaves, and an article in a celebrated Treaty 
stipulated for our privilege of being the carriers 
of Spain in this traffic. It now appeared from 
the conduct of Spain, as if she almost intended j 
to ridicule our efforts for the amelioration of the j 
state of Africa. It was known that we had j 
chosen a certain part of the coast of Africa, in 
which wc endeavoured to introduce a relish for 
the enjoyments of civilized life, and, to carry 
on this good work, it was absolutely necessary 
to secure it against the ravages of the Slave 
trade. To this end we stipulated with Portu- 
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gal, that she should confine her trade to the 
South of the Line. France, before she abolished 
the trade, made the same stipulation. In the 
negotiations with Spain, tbjit power also con- 
ceded that she would confine the trade to a cer- 
tain part of the coast. But when Spain had to 
point out the particular portion of the coast, she 
chose that very portion which we had selected 
for our efforts for civilization. This was an in- 
sult almost too great for an independent nation 
to bear. It was supposed at first that this choice 
of Spain originated in mistake, but when the 
effect of her conduct was pointed out, she seem- 
ed to cling the more closely to it. Even in the 
paper which gave notice of this choice of the 
King of Spain, as if to ridicule us, it was boasted 
that he was entitled to the praise of Great 
Britain. All the consequences which had been 
predicted had happened. Great numbers- of 
real Spaniards filled the coast, and greater num- 
bers of others under the flag of Spain. In places 
where schools had been established, and efforts 
had been made to induce the chieftains to sup- 
ply their demands for European comforts by 
peaceful industry and legitimate commerce, 
the Spaniards now came to persuade the lit- 
tle princes to return to their old habits, and 
supply themselves more expeditiously with 
European luxuries by selling their subjects or 
making war on their neighbours. Tribe was 
set against tribe, village against village, and fa- 
mily against family. Even an individual would 
crouch like a tiger in a thicket to spring forth 
on a defenceless woman, to seize her and drag 
her to captivity. If even those who wrote that 
cruel declaration (bad as they must have been), 
which authorized this trade, had known the 
horrors of that traffic, their nerves would not 
have enabled them to sanction it. When 30 
years ago, the barbarities of the Slave -trade 
were brought before the House, though it was 
not immediately abolished, an Act was passed 
to alleviate the sufferings of the slaves in the 
middle passage. At present, however, ships 
were crowded beyond all piecedent. In a letter 
from Sir James Yeo, it was stated that in a vessel 
of 120 tons there had been conveyed 600 slaves.* 
(Hear.) In one of thd examinations before a 
Committee of the House, a captain of a slave ship 
having been asked whether the slaves (of whom 
he had carried 450 in a ship of 230 or 240 tons) 
enjoyed comfort, said, -they enjoyed tolerable 
comfort ; but being asked whether they had 
room to lie on their backs, he said they had not. 
What idea of comfort this person had, it was 
difficult to conceive ; but if 450 slaves had not 
room to lie on their backs in a ship of 240 tons, 
what would be the condition of 600 slaves in a 
ship of 120 tons ? (Hear.) He would now read 
to the House an affidavit of Lieutenant Eike, of 
his Majesty’s ship Cumberland : it was made oti 
the 17th March, 1815, and was in the following 
words: — “ That the deponent on the 1 5th of 
February last went on board the San Joaquimi 8® 
prize-master, and continued on board her some 
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days after her arrival in Simon’s Bav, which 
was on the 19th of the said month s that he re- 
mained on board until the slaves were landed by 
virtue of a decree from the Court, and was actu- 
ally superintending and assisting in their dis- 
embarkation ; that when he first went on board, 
he was informed that the said vessel had left 
- Mosambique only 88 days, at which time every 
person on board was in good health, and that 
IS of the slaves had died during that period ; 
that between the capture and their arrival in 
Simon’s Bay the survivors were all of them sickly 
and weak, and nearly one hundred of them 
afflicted with the flux ; that medical aid was 
afforded to those who required it ; that the brig 
appears to have been built for a privateer, ana 
for fast sailing, not for stowage ; that the slaves 
were all stowed together, perfectly naked, and 
nothing but rough unplaned planks to crouch 
down upon, in a hold situated over their water 
and provisions, the place being little more than 
two feet in height, and the space allowed to 
each slave being so smal^ that it was impossible 
for them to avoid touching and pressing upon 
those immediately surrounding; the greatest 
part of them were fastened, some three together, 
by one leg each, in heavy iron shackles, a very 
large proportion of them having the flux ; that | 
they were compelled to perform their natural j 
evacuations under these dreadful circumstances 
without being able to move, and to remain 
amidst their own excrement, which could not 
be cleared away until the said slaves were all 
disembarked; that between the 19th and 24th 
days of their being landed, 1 3 more died, not- 
withstanding good provisions, medical aid, and 
kind treatment, and 30 more died between the 
84th of February and the 16th of March instant, 
all occasioned, as he in his conscience verily ' 
believes, and is firmly persuaded, by the cruel 
and inhuman treatment of the Portuguese own- 
ers; that more than 100 of them were, at the 
time of their landing, just like skeletons covered 
with skin, ami moving by slow machinery, 
hardly maintaining the appearance of animated 
human beings; that the remainder were all of 
them enervated, and in a sitkly state; he 
says, that the pilot, upon being asked by 
Captain Baker, how many he supposed would 
have reached the place of their destination 
alive, replied, about half the number that were 
embarked; that from the time of seizure, till 
the said slaves were landed, the Portuguese 
owners fed and attended them, giving them two 
meals each day, one at seven m the morning, 
the other at five in the evening, but never allow- 
ing to each person more than half a pint of 
water at e^efi meal; he lastly says, that be 
never s^w brute beasts treated with such cruelty 
as the slaves on bofid die Sat Joaqtdm were 
treated by their afertfikl owners.” 

This, said the hon. - member, is a loathsome 
picture, but I beg to recal to the recollection 
of the House the expression of a right hon. 
gentleman, to whose eloquence on this subject 
I have often listened with the highest pleasure. 
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He said that true humanity consisted ndt in a 
squeamish ear, but in a feeling heart. This 
sentiment speaks its author, and renders it 
superfluous to name Mr; Fox. — Of the 
slaves procured by the Spaniards, the greater 
part were sent to the Havannah. By a paper 
which had been laid before the Cortes, it ap- 
peared, that there had been imported into that 
colony, from 1799 to 1811, about f 0,000 slaves 
a year ; and in the three last years, the importa- 
tion had been much greater — amounting even to 
25,000 a year. The pretence, therefore, that 
the Spanish colonies were denuded of slaves, 
wa9 entirely without foundation. They, had 
provided for themselves most amply. The Spa- 
nish and Portuguese flags formed also a cover 
for the illicit traders of other nations. What 
was very hard, our ships could not, according 
to law, lie was confident it was not Hookers 
law, “ the harmony of the world seize ves- 
s carrying on this trade, unless they had 
carried the slaves from our own coast. The 
shins of Spain had committed direct acts of 
violence. They had driven away merchant ves- 
sels from the coast, to clear it For themselves. 
He should regard a war with them with greater 
complacency than the continuance of such a 
pracric''. We were bound to put an end to 
it, if we would have our own colonies supplied 
w ith any other trade. He wished all prosperity 
to the West Indies, so far as that was compati- 
ble with the interests of humanity. He would 
have the evil abolished by representation, by re- 
monstrance, or by the expedient of receiving 
the colonial produce of only those who should 
have abolished the slave trade. In many places 
gentlemen of feeling and spirit had exposed 
themselves to much danger by their meritorious 
exertions against this system of waste and de- 
vastation. Mr. Raffles had thus distinguished 
himself in Java ; Colonel Chisholm had, much to 
his honour, established a seminary of education 
at Goee; the Governor of Sierra Leone (Colonel 
Mac.i thy) one of the most active and benevo- 
lent men, had so exerted himself that 1,363 
children were then in a course of education, 
j Why did he mention these facts ? He did so, 

| because he thought himself bound in justice 
while he condemned the conduct of those who 
still encoufhged # carried on this inhuman 
traffic, to maik with becoming praise the exer- 
tions of those who endeavoured to put an end 
to its horrors; and because, while we took 
blame to ourselves for having suffered them so 
long to disgrace Knur national character, we were 
bound to honour the different conduct of those 
persons whom we ought to be proud to call our 
countrymen . He did so, because there was now 
every nope that by their perseverance in the 
good cause we had the prospect of introducing 

• “ Of Law no loss can be acknowledged, than that 
her seat is the bosom of God ; her voice the har- 
mony of the world ; all things in heaven and earth 
do her homage; the very least, as jjeeliug her care, 
and the greatest, as not exempted from her power.”— 
(Hooker.) * * 
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industry, peace, and improvement 
incO- Africa ; and of repairing, ■ in some de- 
gree, those evils which we had inflicted on that 
unhappy nfegion. The success of those exer- 
tions had already been conspicuous, and excited 
his surprise more that it was so great than that 
it was not greater. He had alluded to one 
right hon. gentleman (Mr. FoxY now no more, 
Whose conduct, in forwarding the cause of the 
abolition, he could not too highly praise ; and 
he must now allude to the memory of another 
dear right hon. friend (Mr. Pitt), who joined 
with him in those efforts, and who was far from 
limiting the scope of his endeavours within the 
accomplishment of the abolition .alone. His 
ideas for the improvement and civilization of 
Africa were formed on a large scale. His right 
hon. friend had thought, that we were bound not 
only to abstain from ravaging the coasts of that 
country, and carrying its inhabitants into 
slavery, but to relieve their sufferings, and to 
promote their happiness, as far as lay in our 
power ; to extend to them the advantages of 
education, and the improvements of civilized 
life; and to compensate the evils of a long 
course of injustice .and violence, by restoring to 
them internal tranquillity, and increasing their 
comforts by an amicable commercial intercourse. 
For the accomplishment of all these ends, if they 
ever could be realized, a complete abolition of 
the slave trade, either as carried on by ourselves 
or by other nations, was a preliminary step. 
{Hear 9 hear.) He would, therefore, conclude 
by moving an address to the Prince Regent, 
recommending vigilance and perseverance in 
this important measure. The hon. gentleman 
then read the following Resolution : 

u That an humble address be presented to his 
Royal Highness the Prince Regent, most humbly 
to represent to his Royal Highness, that, in 
bringing to a close the other business of this 
session, a great and important duty still remains 
to be performed by Parliament — that of again 
submitting t» his Royal Highness, in the most 
dutiful but urgent terms, the expression of our 
continued and unceasing solicitude for the uni- 
versal and final abolition of the African slave 
trade : 

“ That we are grateful for the efforts already 
made, and for the progress which we have had 
the happiness to witness, in the achievement of 
tliis great work : That we rejoice that, in all his 
Majesty's dominions, this wickedness is now for 
ever proscribed, and that our laws have stig- 
matized it b.y severe and ig^ffoinious punish- 
ment : 

u That we have seen with unspeakable satis- 
faction, that so many of the other nations, under 
whose flag this criminal traffic had formerly been 
protected, have now joined in the same prohi- 
bition, and have contracted with his Majesty, 
and with each other, the obligation of persever- 
ing in it, as in a duty from which they never can 
be released : and that our confident expectations 
of the universal adoption of that prohibition 
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have been greatly confirmed and strengthened 
by that memorable declaration which was pro- 
mulgated by the Plenipotentiaries of all 'the 
principal Powers of Europe assembled in theft 
general* congress, a declaration which well be^ 
came the just and powerful Sovereigns in whose 
names it was issued ; proclaiming to their srib^ 
jects and to the world, their deliberate convict 
tion, that < the African slave trade is repugnant; 
to the principles of humanity and of universal mo- 
rality ;' and adding to that avowal, the gracious 
and solemn assurance of their earnest desire ‘ to 

{ >ut an end to a scourge which has so long deso- 
ated Africa, degraded Europe, and afflicted 
humanity :* 

“ That we must indeed deeply regret, that 
practices acknowledged to he or such a charac- 
ter should, even for ap hour, be continued, and 
even tolerated under the sanction of any civilized 
and Christian Government ; but that it is im- 
possible for us to doubt of that ultimate deter- 
mination by which these crimes and miseries 
will finally be terminated* This engagement has 
been deliberately taken, and publicly and une- 
quivocally announced, arid its performance id 
imperiously required by eyery motive of inte- 
rest, and of honour, of humanity, and of justice: 

“ That we beg leave, however, with all hu- 
mility, to repiesent to his Royal Highness, that 
the actual attainment of this great object cad 
alone discharge our country fpm the obligated 
of pursuing it with unremitted attention, ana with 
daily increasing earnestness ; and that we Can- 
not disguise from ourselves, the painful cer- 
tainty, that the intermediate suspense and delay 
not .only prolong, but greatly augment, the evil 
which we are thus labouring to remedy : 

“ That it appears to us but tqo notorious, 
that these crimes, hitherto partially checked by 
the prohibition of so many just Governments, 
and by the abhorrence qf all good men, are now 
again renewed, and are carried on with fresh, and 
continually increasing activity; that many of 
the subjects of those Powers which have con- 
curred in the abolition are found, nevertheless, 
still to pursue the same nefarious course : that 
the stipulations by which other Government* 
have consented to put limits to this evil, stipu- 
lations purchased by this country at the price of 
large sacrifices, are constantly, and almost openly 
disregarded, while the protection of the only, 
remaining flag under which this wickeddess cm 
now be carried on without limit or restraint, 
and the intervention of the only nation to which 
its continuance is indiscriminately permitted, 
are used, not merely to protect this horrible , 
traffic in the extent to which that people fopr 
merly pursued it, bust as a sanction to its in.de* , 
finite increase in their hands, and as a coyer for/ 4 
the breach of the laws by which all other, civi* 
lized communities have restrained their subjects 
from embarking in it : 

“ That, in humbly submitting these painful 
circumstances to the humane and enlightened 
consideration of his Royal Highness, we are 
3 M 
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sure it cannot be requisite to dwell upon the 
other and great evils which they necessarily in- 
volve. That this state of things has led, by 
manifest and necessary consequence, to a sys- 
tem of armed defiance and outrage, a system 
utterly destructive of all peaceful commerce, in- 
sulting to legitimate authority, and, in its effects 
and consequences, little, if at all, short of open 
piracy: that this system also impedes, or rather 
it altogether frustrates, the just and benevolent 
endeavours of those Powers who are labouring 
to introduce among the natives of Africa the 
arts and habits of civilized life ; is productive of 
perpetual contest and irritation, leading not un- 
frequently to open violence between his Majesty's 
fehips ana subjects and those of the Sovereigns 
in amity and alliance with this country; and 
continually endangers even those relations, the 
maintenance of which is of the utmost moment 
to their interests and to ours, & well as to the 
general repose and tranquillity of Europe : 

“ To represent to his Royal Highness, that, 
being deeply impressed with the magnitude of 
all these considerations, we earnestly entreat 
his Royal Highness, that he will be pleased to 
pursue with unremitted activity those negotia- 
tions into which he has already entered on this 
most momentous subject: that he will establish 
for this purpose the most effective concert with 
those Sovereigns whose just and benevolent 
principles respecting it have already been an- 
nounced to the world, in concurrence with his 
own ; and that he will leave no effort untried to 
bring the present evils ito a speedy and imme- 
diate termination, and thereby to prevent the 
future and still greater mischiefs which their 
continuance must inevitably produce : 

"That we confidently hope that his Royal High- 
ness's urgent but friendly representations will 
produce their desired effect ; yet that, in justice 
to the great interests that are at stake, we can- 
not but feel it our indispensable duty, to express 
our confident expectation, that if all his Royal 
Highness's amicable endeavours should prove 
unavailing, the great Powers which at the Con- 
gress of Vienna so honourably announced to the 
world their abhorrence of tne slave trade, as 
radically unjust and cruel, will deem themselves 
compelled by an over-ruling sense of duty, to 
adopt, however reluctantly, such a course of 
commercial policy, as, without infringing on the 
just rights of any other nation, will alone pre- 
vent their indirectly; but powerfully, contribut* 
ingto the continued existence of txiis inhuman 
traffic: 

• u That there is one important truth which we 
beg leave most earnestly to*press on his Royal 
Highness's most serious attention, a truth which 
painful experience has too fully taught us, that, 
however strong may be the prohibitions of the 
slave trade, and with how great sincerity soever 
they may be issued* they will prove practically 
inefficient, unless some general concert for as- 
certaining and bringing to punishment the of- 
fending parties be mutually established between 
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the several Powers under whose flags this trade 
has been or may be carried on; 

M That we must once more declare to His 
Royal Highness, that in enforcing these conside- 
rations on his Royal Highness's most serious 
attention, we are actuated not merely by the 
feelings of humanity, but by the positive dictates 
of duty and conscience : that it is by these mo- 
tives, and not as claiming any superiority in 
point of humanity or of morals, that we are ac- 
tuated in our earnest desires to obtain the co- 
operation of all other civilized nations : that, re- 
membering how long and how largely this 
country contributed to augment the miseries and 
perpetuate the barbarism of Africa, we cannot 
but esteem ourselves specially and peculiarly 
bound, not to leave that vast continent in its * 
present degraded state, but to endeavour, so far 
as we may be able, both by our own conduct, 
and in concert with other Powers, to repair the 
wrongs which we have inflicted, by opening the 
way for the diffusion of those blessings which, 
under the favour of Providence, a legitimate 
commerce and a friendly intercourse with the 
enlightened nations of Europe cannot fail to in- 
troduce in their train." 

Lord Castlereagh complimented his hon. 
friend on his steady perseverance in the great 
cause in which he had already so distinguished 
himself. He assured him that Ministers were 
fully disposed to second him, and had not slept 
at their posts. Entirely concurring with him, 
that till arrangements were formed for carrying 
into complete effect the abolition by all the 
powers of Europe, the measure would not be 
productive of that good which the humane po- 
licy of this country and the benevolent views of 
the other powers expected from it. Government 
was stimulated to every exertion for procuring 
the consent of the only two States that now ex- 
clusively conducted the traffic. Much had al- 
ready been done by this country, much by Con- 
gres3, and much by those two States themselves; 
but while one nation still disgraced its flag by 
carrying on so cruel a trade, die evils of the sys- 
tem would be partially increased, and rtndeied 
more cruel and atrocious by being combined 
with resistance and piracy. He would not at 
present ; nter into the subject; but he hoped that, 
by the beginning of next session, the negotia- 
tions now going on would be brought to such 
an issue as would enable him to lay them fully 
before die House. He flattered himself with 
the hope that the conclusion of them would be 
satisfactory ; bujfeif they should turn out to be 
otherwise, his honourable friend, who, he was 
convinced, would not relax in his vigilance, 
would again bring forward the subject. Even 
if Ministers should succeed in their endeavours 
to the full extent of their hopes, it might be 
proper at that time to inquire by a Committee 
into the whole question, and to take into view 
what had been done, and what still remained to 
be accomplished. Though, on account of what 
he had stated, he shoulu abstain from farther 
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discussion, he would not oppose the address of 
his honourable friend, because it expressed the 
sentiments of his Majesty's Government ; and 
he should always esteem it a happy circum- 
stance to have the concurrence of Parliament in 
the policy which they thought it their duty to 
pursue. 

Mr. P. Moore said, though the evils of the 
-slave trade were great and undeniable, and 
though he as heartily as any man wished to see 
them terminated, yet there was a drawback on 
the measure for carrying the abolition into effect. 
There had been a species of wholesale legisla- 
tion on this subject, which had been productive 
of pernicious consequences. No control was 
established over those who seconded the zeal 
of the country in stopping this nefarious traffic ; 
and the result was, that much individual oppres- 
sion had been produced. He had presented a 
petition about three years ago from three indi- 
viduals, cohiplaining of abuse in the exercise of 
tiie powers instrusted to officers under the abo- 
lition acts. The substance of them was at first 
denied. It was needless to recapitulate the cir- 
cumstances. Three persons established on the 
Rio Pongas had been dragged from their set- 
tlements to Sierra Leone, there tried by a sur- 
geon, condemned to fourteen years* banishment 
m Botany Bay, and sent to Portsmouth, to be 
from thence transported. From that place they 
transmitted to him a petition, which he pre- 
sented to the Prince Regent, through the noble 
Secretary for the Colonies, who had attended to 
it, and ordered the oppressed individuals to be 
liberated. One of them had since brought his 
action in the King’s Bench, and recovered looo /. 
damages for false imprisonment, and 19,000/. as 
compensation for the loss of property. These 
persons had not been concerned in the slave 
trade as was pretended. ( Hear, hear, from Mr . j 
Brougham.) If such practices were allowed, 1 
the evils resulting from the execution of the 
abolition act would only be equalled by the 
traffic it was intended to abolish. He had read 
of captures of slaves from slave-dealers, but 
what became of them ? We heard of such cap- 
tures in die Mauritius, and at Madagascar ; but | 
were these miserable objects released ? He was 
afraid that subjects of our country disposed of 
them in Brazil, and on those coasts wheic they 
were taken, which they were enabled to do 
from a want of vigilance over their proceed- 
ings, and control over their conduct. Govern- 
ment did not take the proper steps to prevent 
slave-dealing, which occurred principally on 
the coasts, and which might therefore be stop- 
ped more easily by a few vessels in the nature of 
guard a costas , than by the measures usually 
adopted. 

Mr. Brougham would not have obtruded him- 
self at all on the attention of the House, and cer- 
tainly not at this early stage of the debate, had 
it not been owing to the statement of his ho* 
nourable friend (Mr. P. Moore), which, if it 
went forth to the country uocontradicted. 
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might produce pernicious effects on the public 
mind. His honourable friend had^ launched a 
most extraordinary charge against alLthe apph* 
tionists, and against himsq]f»w one of them, as 
dealing in wholesale legislation. He did not. 
understand the meaning of this epithet, w$ea 
applied to laws for carrying the abolition mp 
'effect. In all legislation, the remedy should be 
co-extensive with the evil to be prevented# or 
the dangers apprehended. The laws on. thw 
subject proceeded no farther; they described 
the offence, and prescribed the punishment of it 
wherever found. To limit the punishment t Q- 
a particular place, when the offence might be 
general, might, to follow the figure of his honour- 
able friend, be retail legislation ; but it would be 
partial and inefficient. If he meant that such 
laws should be partial, there was, undoubtedly, 
some foundation for his charge of .enacting 
wholesale measures. The law of the 51st or 
the King which he had the honour to introduce, 
had two objects in view: 1st, to prevent trad- 
ing in slaves, by declaring the act a felony any- 
where within the British dominions and, 2dly, 
to prevent trading in slaves by British subjects 
anywhere, either in the British dominions or 
not. To apply this law to the case mentioned 
by his honourable friend, it happened that Cooke 
and his associates had been engaged in the slave- 
trade at Rio Pongas, which was beyond the 
limits of our colony of Sierra Leone. A military 
force was sent to observe their conduct, and to 
learn if they were British subjects, with instruc- 
tions to apprehend them it they were. The m 
formation they received was, that they were 
British subjects; and this was not contradicted 
till after their apprehension. Cooke was tned 
at Sierra Leone, and the judge, as had been 
stated, happened to be a surgeon. It often must 
occur in die colonies that persons, professionally 
qualified for particular offices, could not be 
found when their services were required. In- 
tervals would occur between the death of one 
judge and the arrival of another ; and the pub- 
lic business could not stand still. The gentle- 
man who presided on this occasion was a man 
of good education and respectable character; 
and there seemed nothing more incongruous m 
his f ulfilling the office of judge, though not pro- 
fesrionally qualified, than in the Duke of Man- 
chester, as Governor of Jamaica, tulliiiing that 
of Lord Chancellor, for which he was not edu- 
cated. That noble duke had often delicate 
questions of property to decide in his capacity 
of Chancellor : and surely, a gentleman of good 
education could discharge a duty similar to that- 
which every magistrate in the sessions, though 
not professionally brought up, was caJed to 
fulfil. Certain he was that, without much know- 
ledge, this surgeon could perforin the duty as 
weB as the late chief justice, Dr. Thorpe, than 
whose proceedings he never saw any thing* more 
irregular. Cooke was convicted of blave-deaung, 
and sentenced accordingly, as a British suqjcct- 
Hc believed he did not plead guilty, but he ad- 
3 M 2 
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mitted that he was a British subject. The defence 
that he was an American citizen was an after- 
thought, and did not occur to him till he arrived 
in England. It was well known by those who were 
acquainted with the proceedings of prize courts, 
that men frequently became Americans or Eng- 
lish as best suited their purpose. Being there- 
fore considered as a British subject, he was 
guilty of a felony under the act of the 5 1st of 
the King, though the slave-dealing was carried 
on beyond the limits of the British territory. 
He (Mr. B.) however admitted, that the Court 
had not jurisdiction. By an oversight in the 
act which he had brought in, it was founded on 
a statute of William, which had been repealed. 
Neither he nor any lawyer in Westminster-hall 
was aware that the statute of William had been 
repealed; nor was the circumstance known to 
Mr. Stephen, Master in Chancery, who knew 
more about the acts relative to colonies than 
all tlie lawyers in Westminster-hall put to- 
gether. By this oversight the Court of Sierra 
Leone had not jurisdiction ; though it was still 
made a question, whether or not the act of the 5 1 st 
of the King did not call into existence so much 
of the repealed statute of William as it referred 
to ; and which, by being revived, would give the 
former validity. On this ground, and on this 
ground alone, was Cooke released ; a release to 
which he did not object, as, if there was any 
doubt, the accused should have the benefit of it. 
But no part of these proceedings could possibly 

S rejudice the character of Colonel Maxwell; 

>r, with the information which had been laid 
before him, he would not have been justified in 
abstaining from taking steps to bring the offen- 
ders to justice. The more this transaction was 
sifted, the more blameless and even praiseworthy 
would the conduct of that meritorious individual 
appear. When his hon. friend, therefore, boast- 
ed of the verdict which had been obtained in a 
recent trial, it might be proper to recollect, that 
the damages given were suoji ct to a reference ; 
that they were taken as stated in the declaration, 
and might be cut down to the lowest possible 
sum. With regard to that portion of the ver- 
dict which referred to the subject of imprison- 
ment, and the amount of which was j,ooo /. he 
deeply regretted the necessity which had occa- 
sibned it. He meant no reflection on the Court 
or Jury; a technical nicety had rendered it 
oecessary that a verdict should pass against the 
defendant, but it could neither set up the charac- 
ter of Mr. Cooke nor degrade that of Colonel 
Maxwell. lie could not avoid taking the pre- 
sent opportunity of expressing a confident hope, 
equal indeed to an expectation, that Govern- 
ment, under these circumstances, would not suf- 
fer him to go without condensation for the 
pecuniary loss Which he had Astained. No one 
ever objected to the* frequent indemnification of 
captors in prize cases, and no officer had more 
hardly earned an ample recompense than Colonel 
Maxwell. Having thus answered the sort of 
episode which had been introduced into the 
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discussion by his hon. friend, he had now a very 
few observations to address to the principal mat- 
ter under consideration. He certainly did not 
entertain the same sanguine hopes of inducing 
Spain and Portugal to abandon these detestable 
practices, which had been expressed bv his hon. 
friend in the speech with which he prefaced the 
present motion, and by the noble lord in his ex- 
planation. If the effectual abolition of all these 
enormous evils was contemplated, there appear- 
ed to him to be but one method of accomplish- 
ing the object. The only means of ultimate 
success consisted, in his opinion, in the adoption 
of some arrangement among the greater powers 
of Europe, which should establish a mutual right 
of search. This was the only way of guarding 
against evasion, and defeating the sophistry of 
the doctors of Salamanca and Coimbra, in con- 
struing or expounding treaties. He considered 
that, although it might be regarded as intro- 
ducing a new principle of national law, it was 
imperiously required by the importance and 
urgency of the case ; and that, without such a 
regulation, there would be little security tint 
Spain and Portugal would observe their public 
declarations, whilst there was still less that indi- 
viduals would not evade them. 

Mr. A. Browne thought it right to observe, 
that whatever progress had been made in carry- 
ing the abolition into effect, none of the difficul- 
ties whicli had been experienced were attribut- 
able to those who had originally opposed it. 
On the contrary, many of them, both at home 
and in the West Indies, had been earnest and 
active in their endeavours to assist the execution 
of the law. He had only to add, that he was 
not sanguine enough to expect any very favour- 
able result from the negotiations which the ad- 
dress was intended to promote. 

Mr. Goulburn expressed his satisfaction at 
hearing the accurate explanation made by the 
hon. and learned gentleman (Mr. Brougham) re- 
lative to* the circumstances of Governor Max- 
wells conduct. He rose chiefly for the purpose 
of stating, that Government had already signified 
to that gentleman, that the whole of the expenses 
incurred on the late trial would be defrayed by 
the public. 

Mr. Smyth concurred in opinion with the 
hon. and learned gentleman, that some interna- 
tional regulation could alone effectuate an entire 
abolition of the slave trade. If the noble lord, 
the proudest moment of whose life was when 
he procured from the principal Sovereigns of 
Europe, in the Congress at Vienna, a sentence 
of condemnation against this practice, should 
follow up that proceeding by BOme measure that 
might carry it into effect, tne reputation of his 
name would be as lasting as the principles of 
humanity and justice. 

Mr. Barham alluded to a charge against this 
county, which was sometimes gravely and 
sometimes sarcastically made by foreigner, and 
particularly by the French, of our being actuated 
by selfish 'motives in our exertions to procure 
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an universal relinquishment of this trade ; and 
of our having ceased to carry it on ourselves 
only when it was no longer necessary to our 
colonial interests. Bold as this accusation was, 
it was directly contrary to the fact ; and it was 
rather singular, that, at this moment, the French 
West India colonies were .more saturated with 
slaves than our own. 

Mr. /T. Smith expressed great doubts with 
regard to any influence which negotiation would 
enable us to exercise over the courts of Spain 
and Portugal upon this subject ; and referred to 
an opinion or Dr. Franklin, that whenever 
their consent to a general abolition of the trade 
should become necessary, Spain, which deserved 
the least, would insist on the Jargestcompensatidn. 

Mr. Marryat was of" opinion, that the sug- 
gestion of prohibiting the colonial produce of 
Spain and Portugal, would, if acted on, expose 
tliis country, which must be the greatest gainer 
by such a proceeding, to a still stronger sus- 
picion of being actuated by selfish motives. 
He thought it important, that some alteration 
should be made in the instructions given to 
naval officers with regaid to the capture of 
slave ships. A great number of these vessels 
had been condemned at Sierra Leone, and all 
the judgments, except three, had been reversed 
by the Court of Admiulty in this country. 
When the judgment was affirmed, the captors 
received 3 o/. or 40 /. lor each slave ; but when 
restituiion was decreed, the assessment was al- 
ways made at th:* highest value, and not less 
than 75/. ordered to tie paid to the parties ap- 
pealing against the decision of the colonial 
court. This was a most extraordinary situation 
for us to be placed in ; the original cost of a 
slave was about 5/. IOj. and the trader knew 
that if his vessel was condemned at Sierra 
Leone, he should obtain ample compensation in 
London. Was it possible to conceive a more 
powerful stimulus to the continuance and exten- 
sion of the trade ? The first step for the purpose 
of applying a remedy to this evil was, in his 
opinion, to render the instructions issued to 
naval officers more consonant to the decisions 
of' the Court of Admiralty. He was happy in 
giving his support to the address, and in ex- 
pressing his nope that a termination of this 
dreadful traffic was not very % distant. 

The address was then agreed to *. 

Finances of the United Kingdom.] Mr. 
Tierney rose to call the attention of the House 
to the present amount of the unfunded public 
debt, and the actual income of the country, 
lie observed, that he had already submitted 
certain resolutions on this subject, which he 
now wished to withdraw, as he found that he 
had Committed a very considerable mistake. 
The state of his health had indeed prevented him 
from entering into that minute investigation which 
could alone guard against error in researches of 
this nature. At the same time he might add, 
that in substituting other resolutions, there would 
* See the note, page 1824. 
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be but a slight difference in the general result of 
his calculations.— He had before stated, that the 
amount of the unfunded debt of Great Britain 
and Ireland, (exclusive of any deficiency in the 
Income of and charge upon the Consolidated . 
Fund) to be provided for on the 5th January 
1818, would be 70,267,192/. At that time, he 
was not aware that Irish Treasury Bills, 
amounting to 4,220,000/. had been paid off in 
the present year. He now assumed, that the 
amount of unfunded debt unprovided for on the 
5th January 1818, would be 66,047,192/. The 
hon. gentleman opposite (Mr. C. Grant) had 
stated in his resolutions, that the amount of 
Exchequer Bills and of Irish Treasury Bills, 
granted in the present or former Session, which 
would be outstanding on the 5th of January 
1818, would be 64,684,992/. This calculation, 
he apprehended, proceeded on die supposition, 
that the new issues of Exchequer Bills would 
be strictly applied to pay off those outstanding : 
and if tnis were taken for granted, then the 
whole difference between the hon. gentleman 
and himself was a sum of 1,362,200/. upon the 
whole amount of the unfunded debt. — The next 
resolution that he meant to propose related to 
die Navy debt. The hon. gentleman had 
estimated the sum to be expended by the Com- 
missioners for the redemption of the* funded 
debt of Great Britain and Ireland, in the year 
18 1 7, at 1 6,1 24,443/. ; he (Mr. T.) in his former 
resolutions had calculated it at 16,175,080/.: 
but it was important to observe, that this in- 
cluded a sum of 1,660,000/. for paying off 
Navy and Transport debt. Now, this v/as a 
debt which he considered to be a sort of run- 
ning account between Government and the per* 
sons employed in that branch of the public 
service, and which was subject to increase from 
time to time. He wished to know, therefore, 
whether the 1,660,000/. was a final extinction 
of so much debt, or whether the account was 
not still open? His whole object, in framing 
these resolutions, was, to condense the subject 
of Finance into a few clear points, so as to make 
it intelligible to the country at large ; for, what- 
ever might be the knowledge possessed of it in 
that House, it was not understood out of doors 
by one person in ten. It was no answer to hint to 
say, that he had made no discoveries, since hisvery 
errors drew an explanation from the other side. 
The unfunded debt was a complete mystery- to 
tlie great mass of the country till lately ; and 
he could not but express his surprise that the 
Finance Committee should have directed no 
part of its labours towards affording some in- 
formation upon the state of the funded and. 
unf unded debt.— His third resolution related to 
the arrears of Property Tax, which § formed one 
of the Ways and Means of meeting the supplies. 
This point ought to be clearly understood. 
When the public saw a balance on the face of 
the Budget, they concluded', that this was 
created upon the revenue and supplies of the 
year ; whilst the fact was, that of a charge of 
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22,141,557/., the annual revenue produced only debt, what could we think of so dark a proa. 
5,165,000/. The arrears of Property Tax, pect? He did not say that the creditors of the 
namely, 1 , 023 , 000 /. forming part of the surplus nation were by any means in danger, nor did he 
of the Consolidated Fund on the 5th of April wish to give a more gloomy view- of the situation 
18 - 17 j l 1,500 » 000 ^» received, or to be re- of the country than was borne out by facts ; but 
ceivcd, between the 5th of April 1817, and the there was, without doubt, a considerable sum 
5th of April 1818, were to be reckoned among deficient to enable the Bank to pay their divi- 
the extraordinary receipts, and could not occur dends. The right hon. gentleman (the Chan- 
again. In the Report of the Committee of cellor of the Exchequer) nad talked of a tern- 
Finance, it was stated, that the arrears of the porary distress ; but there never had been so 
Property Tax would be necessary to make the long a temporary distress, and, what was most 
revenue equal to the expenditure for this and alarming, it was every day getting worse and 
the following year. What the Committee worse. The presumption was, and that, too, 
meant by this, he did not know, for the arrears even on the shewing of the Finance Committee, 
of Property Tax were in the nature of assets, that there would not be enough to pay the na- 
not of annual revenue. It was material, there- tional debt without borrowing, and ne could 
fore, to have a resolution on this point. — His not but regard it as most unfortunate, that Par- 
fourth resolution was, that, supposing the in- liament should now separate without making 
come of, and charge upon, the Consolidated any provision for that purpose, as it was obvious 
Fund of Great Britain and Ireland to be the something ought to nave been done.— He had 
same in the year ending on the 5th of January now gone through the several points which his 
1818, as in the year ending on the 5th of Janu- resolutions embraced, and if he had committed 
ary 1817, there would be an excess of charge any mistakes, they would be corrected by the 
amounting to 3,575,210/. II he was wrong in opposite side. He rejoiced to see the hon. 
this statement, he was open to correction, and gentleman (Mr. C. Grant) coming forward with 
he desired nothing except that the public should his talents on subjects of this nature. lie was 
be made acquainted with the truth. The Com- happy to have been the means of calling forth 
mittee were of opinion, that a fair estimate of the abilities of that hon. gentleman, and he 
the future state of our Finances might be formed trusted that he would continue to devote his at- 
upon a comparison of the years 1815 and 1816, tention to such important questions. He (Mr. 
die former of which was an abundant, and the Tierney) believed, that no country ever was in 
latter a deficient year. He was quite satisfied, the state in which this country now was. The 
however, that it was vain to expect that the Chancellor of the Exchequer thought the sys- 
revenue could be kept up in time of peace to tem of exchequer bills better than funding ; but 
™e point which it had reached during the latter he (Mr. T.) should have funded to a small 
years of the war, when we possessed the trade amount this year. We must consider how 
of the whole world. It would be impossible much of these exchequer bills could be borne 
for the Chancellor of the Exchequer to keep up by the mai ket. What was the amount of the 
the taxes : the distresses of the country were exchequer bills which the Bank purchased ? 
such that the people could not pay them. — He Withoutwe knew this, we could not tell what the 
had one more resolution to submit, which was state of the mai ket was. Next year, thee, 000,000/. 
explanatory of the fourth ; but before he moved advanced by the Bank, and the 3, 000 , 000 /. 
this, he must obseiye, that it was rather odd must undergo some new arrangement. There 
now, in the month of July, to be talking of es- must h e in the next year a great trial of strength 
timates. It was to him unaccountable how this on this subject. The right hon. gentleman had 
had happened, as the Rejiort contained nothing said, that the Bank were to resume their pay- 
whicn could not have been stated with as much ments in cash ; but would they resume their pay- 
ease in March. It had been delayed to such a ments in cash, and take the same quantity of ex- 
Terylate period because the Chancellor of the chequer bills which they now did /Three months 
Exchequer had said, that the 5th of April had ago we had heard of nothing but distress j every 
sot arrived, and the accounts could not be made one wished to borrow, ana no one was able to 
im before that time ; but let the House look into lend. Now it turned out that there was so 
- that Report, and they would not find the 5th of great a surplus capital that no man knew what 
April mentioned in it. ( Hear , hear,) His to do with it. This must arise from the stagna- 
nt resolution went to state, that the surplus of tion of trade. What were the Bank to do, if 
the Consolidated Fund, in the quarter ending that money which used to be applied in discount 
r u had been voted as a part now remained on their hands ? They must 

of the Ways and Means of tl^ year ; so that purchase exchequer bills with it : but could 
there remained omy three quarters up to the this be quoted as a proof of the prosperity of 
5tn of January 1818. Now the deficiency of the country ? Bankers, he heard, were now 
the income of the Consolidated Fund to meet buying into the stocks: this, however, might 
the charge in the quarter ending on the 5th of prove to be a fatal speculation* They were 
July 18 ] 7 (supposing the surplus of the Con- playing with their customers’ money, he would 
son da ted Fund m Ireland to be the same as on not say in a very unjustifiable, but certainly in- 
the5th of April) was 3,273,827/. If the revenue, a very unusual way. Every banker in the city 
then* did not equal the payment of the national had thus become a Bull* Such a state elf 
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things could not go on. He could not un- 
derstand how the rising of the stocks was any 
criterion of an improvement in our circum- 
stances. Suppose trade revived in a very great 
degree, large amounts must be sold out of the 
stocks. The banker held capital belonging to 
the merchants, which was invested in the stocks : 
but it must be sold out, if trade revived, and that 
at whatever happened to be the price of the day. 
He never could get any gentleman to tell him 
what was meant by plenty of money, and what by 
a scarcity. One day we found plenty of money, 
and on the next we were told there was nothing. 
Spme gentlemen might be able to explain this, 
but to him it was quite unintelligible. As a 
proof, however, of the great capital now unem- 
ployed, the Regent’s Canal Company, with all 
this apparent prosperity in the country, had 
found it necessary to come to Parliament, like 
beggars, to borrow money ? His firm conviction 
was, that things would get better, and materially 
{hear, hear, from the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
the harvest, he hoped, would do a great deal, 
but this was a slow operation. A length of 
time had elapsed before the mischiefs which 
took place a year and a half" ago had been felt 
in the revenue ; and, therefore, if the revenue 
could not be raised, and very considerably 
raised, this country would be involved in greater 
difficulties than it had ever before experienced. 
The Commissioners of Woods and Forests 
wanted to borrow 300, ooo/. Did any man 
think that they would be able to raise that 
money without having recourse to the stocks ? 
He believed that in the way we were now going 
on, at the end of five years— and if we got five 
or six years of peaee in the present state of the 
world, God knows, it was as much as any man 
ought to calculate upon — our situation would 
be truly alarming. Nobody could say that the 
country could revive in trade and commerce 
with such a heavy load of taxes as now existed. 
All these were things which he had thrown out 
very crudely, but he trusted they would have 
their weight with the House, ana deserve the 
attention of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
There were several points connected with the 
trade of the country which he could have wished 
to mention, but neither bis health nor his spirits 
would allow him to enter into any details on 
that subject. The right hon. gentleman con- 
cluded with moving that his first resolutions be 
withdrawn. They were rad pro forma, » and 
withdrawn accoroingly. He then moved the 
following resolutions ; — 

. I. 

That the Unfunded Debt of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, in Exchequer and 
Treasury Bills unprovided for, may 
be stated as follows : viz. 

Exchequer Bills outstanding and unpro- 
vided for 34th June 1817 £53, 363,^300 

Treasury Bills (Ireland) Do. Do- .... 1,084,903 

Further Exchequer Bills voted for the 

service of 1 8 1 7 9, 000, 000 

Further Treasury Bills (Ireland) Do. Do. 3,500,000 
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Probable amount of Unfunded Debt un- 
provided for 5th January, 1818 .... 66,047,192 
That the amount of Exche- » 
quer Bills outstanding 
was 5th January, 181 7. £44,463,300 
And of Treasury Bills (Ire- 
land) Do 5,3 04,992 

Unfunded Debt out&tand- — — 
ing and unprovided for 

5th January, 1617 49,768,292 

Leaving a probable increase of Unfunded - ■■■■ — 
Debt unprovided for 5th Jan. 1818. 16,278;900 

And tliat deducting the sum to-be ex- 
pended by the Commissioners for the 
Redemption of tbe Funded Debt of 
Great Britain and Ireland in the year 
1817, which may be estimated at . . 14,464,443 

The probable increase of Debt in Ex- 
chequer and Treasury Bills, exclusive 
of any excess of charge .upon the Con- 
solidated Fund beyond the income ■ ■ — — r ■ 

thereof will be 1 ,814*457 

II. ~ 

That Provision has been made for pay- 
ing off Navy Debt, outstanding on the 
5th of Jan. 1 8 17, to the amount of. • 1,660,000 

HI. <™«***^ 

That towards raising the Supplies for the 
year, extraordinary receipts from ar- 
rears of Property Tax have been ap- 
plied as follows : viz. 

£l ,023,000 forming part of the Surplus 
of tbe Consolidated Fund, on the 5th 
of April, 1817, voted as Ways and 


Means of the year. ... % 1,023*000 

£1,500,000 received, or to be received, 
between the 5th of April, 1817, and 
the 5th of April, 1818 1,500*000 


Extraordinary Receipts from arrears of 

Property Tax, applied towards rais- - 

ing the Supplies of the present year . • 2,523,000 

IV. ~ ~ ~~~ 

That supposing the Income of, and 
Charge upon, tbe Consolidated Fund 
of Great Britain and Ireland to be the 
same in the year ending the 5th Jan. 

1818, as in the year ending the 5th 
Jan. 1817, they maybe stated as fol- 
lows, M 2 . 

ItfcoMi : Great Britain (after deducting 
374,000/. Arrears of Proper- 
ty Tax) 36,309,551 

Ditto, Ireland 4,3<M*63l 

Income of year ending 5th 

January, 1818 43,104,132 

Charge: Great Britain. ...£39,693,429 
Ditto, Ireland... ..... 6,985,963 

Charge of year ending 5th 
January,- 1818 '... 46^539,392 

Excess qf Charge 3,535,210 

V. 

That the Surplus of the Consolidated 
Fund of preat Britain end Ireland r . jn 
the Quarter ending the 5th of April, * 

3 M 4 
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has been voted a? a pail of the 
*' ‘ Ways and Quarts of the year : 

And that the^eficiency of the Income 
** of the CoiMofidnted Fond to meet the 

1 Charge In the Quarter ending the 5th 

inly, 1617, (supposing the Surplus of 
•; the Consolidated .Fund in Ireland to 
\ be the same as on the Sth of April; is S,27.%S f 2‘ 

% Mr, C. Grant, junr. rose.— He commenced 
With requesting the right hon. gentleman to ac 
cept of, his warmest thanks fot; the very flatter- 
..&ig terms, and the handsome manner, in which 
he had been nleased to speak of him. He should 
pot "detain the House by going fully into th 
question, but merely state flie points on whicl: 
be differed from the right hon. gentleman, and 
shew the grounds which had induced him to 
bripg forward the resolutions which he should 
^haye the honour to propose. The resolutions 
of the right hon. gentleman might be divided 
into two parts : the one relating to the amoun 
of the unfunded debt ; the other to the incomt 
and revenue of the country. The right hon 
gentleman had stated, that tne probable amount 
Qf Exchequer Bills, and Irish Treasury Bills, 
unprovided for on the 5th of Jan. 1818, would 
be 66,047,192/.; while he, on the contrary, 
maintained that it would not exceed 64, 684, 992 /, 
The rieht hon. gentleman had also said, thai 
the probable increase of debt in Exchequer anc 
Treasury Bills, exclusive of any excess of charge 
upon the Consolidated Fund beyond the income 
thereof, would be 1,814,457/. On the other 
hand,., he (Mr. G.) contended, that, instead of 
an increase, there would be a diminution of 
debt, to the amount of 1,207,74s/. The right 
.bon* gentleman, perhaps, assumed that there 
would be a deficiency jn the Ways and Means ; 
hut it was very unlikely that any deficiency 
should occur, as they had all been realized, or 
nearly so. It was impossible that the utmost 
amount ofExchequer Bills could exceed, on the 
3th of Jan. 1 8 1 8, the sum, which he had specified ; 
and he was not aware that they would reach 
that amount. Taking it, however, for granted, 
that the whole would be then outstanding, the 
account would be found to stand thus, namely, 
Exchequer Bills, 60 , 000 , 000 /., Irish Treasury 
Bills, 4,684,902/., making a total, as he had said 
of 64,684,992/. The right hon. gentle- 
isarfp mistake arose in this manner he had 
computed the same sum twice. In his former 
pesofutions,Jie had put down the Irish Treasury 
Bills at 5,304,9 92 A ; but he had since discovered 
that 4,220,000/. had been paid offi and, there- 
fore, he bad very properly reduced the item to 
1,084,992/. , But the tight hoq* gentleman had 
fallen into a ai*il*r prior, in the resolutions now 
before them. The amount of Exchequer Bills 
outstanding on the &h of January, 1817, was 
44,463,300/^ and up to the 24th of June, 
52,862*200/. To these, the right hon. gentle- 
man had added the 12,000,000?* in the budget ; 
hut the fact was, that the latter went as a sulsti- 
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tution for such part of the 52,362,200/., as had 
been applied, to the services of the year. He 
was surprised that, in drawing up tne resolu- 
tions, it did not strike the right hon. gentleman 
that there was some mistake, when he saw by 
the First Report, how much had been appro- 
priated since the beginning of the year, to meet 
the supply for the unfunded debt then unpro- 
vided for. If he had been able to make himself 
understood so far, he hoped he should also be 
able to explain the remainder of his statement. 
If the utmost amount of Exchequer Bills which 
could he outstanding on the 5th of Jan. 1818, 
(should the whole of the supplies of the current 
year be then issued) would be no more tlian 
64,684,992/., then the increase of unfunded debt 
unprovided for, would be no more than 
14,916,700/., which would be met by a sum 
of 16,124,443/., to be applied in the course of 
the year to the reduction of the funded and 
unfunded debt ; so that on the face of the whole 
finances, there appeared a reduction of debt to 
the amount of 1,207,743/. So far as his resolu- 
tions, then, went, he conceived he might stop 
there ; but in taking the liberty of moving the 
previous question, he should contend that the 
irnerit of these resolutions was, that they con- 
sisted of matters of fact and calculation, and 
not of hypothesis, conjecture, or prediction.— 
His objection to the resolutions of the right hon. 
gentleman was, that they contained much mat- 
ter of argument, inference, or deduction. He 
did not mean to say that argument, or inference, 
was never to be made use of on this subject ; 
but he objected to the bringing forward such 
statements in the shape of resolutions, in which 
the whole of a subject could not be seen. He 
regretted that the right hon. gentleman had not 
multiplied his resolutions, because he wished to 
see the whole subject better placed before the 
House, although it would not in this shape have 
facilitated the answer: for if the right hon. 
gentleman had multiplied such argumentative 
resolutions, he (Mr. G.) must have multiplied 
his in return, and that only in a way to have 
ldded to the quantity of argument and deduc- 
:ion. If a stranger were to have such resolutions 
faced in his hand, it would be impossible that 
e could form any opinion as to the future 
finances of the country. ' He therefore objected 
6 them, because they were framed on inadequate 
premises, and led to eironeous conclusions. 
The right hon. gerifeman hid dwelt upon the 
amount of the ariear of the 1 Property Tax, 
which had fallen in this year, which he had 
called an extraordinary spurge of supply that 
would not again recur ; but he had omitted to 
totice, on the other hand, some extraordinary 
harges, especially with respect to Ireland ana 
the Navy debt, which could not occur next 
pear. In the fourth resolution,’ he had esti- 
mated the charge too high, in supposing it to 
>e precisely the same this year as in the last ; 
it was much more probable that it would be 
:onsiderably reduced. After animadverting far- 
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ther upon the fallacious^*/* which formed the tjje capital, but the funded ^ebt of the CQUOtry 
ground-work of the right hon. gentleman's reso- did not improve injheigjnc qfif 
lutions, and the erroneous conclusions which he tal of individuals; andi&fUy^“ , 
had built upon them, the hon. member referred ec * the violent suggestions, ;the wMamf mmkie~ 
to the consolatory prospects held out by the vous schemes, which had been throwivoutijoth 
improvement of the country, and concluded with wdthin and without the walls of the HObseyttfeme 
moving the previous question. of them going directly to attack 'the property of 

Mr. Tierney, in explanation, maintained, that the fundholder, hie could not wonder thatatr ^ 


time public confidenceshould havesustained some 
depression. Happily no such ideas had been^ held 
out in the present session. Parliament had tere- 
fully and resolutely abstained from any me^JWe 
that was likely to affect public credit. lii a Brtie 
of great discontent and distress, it had fpihpr^e 
to meddle with or alterthe corn laws ; for what** 

• t . . •« L . • _ f .. J 


if the revenue of the present year were equal 
only to that of the last, and that equality he was 
entitled to assume from ihe receipts up to July, 
the consequences must be such as lie had 
stated *. 

• The Chancellor of the Exchequer thought it 

would be unnecessary for him to trouble the . . f 

House with a repetition of the arguments which ever might be s«gd t he was convinced v ui*p 
had been adduced by his hon. friend, especially nothing had done so much injury on forfner 
’ ■ * ' ' occasions, as that shifting and varying svstegfr 

which had been from time to time pursued, ob- 
viously to the adoption of the last measure djh 
that subject. The circumstances of the CoUflfry 
having generally improved, public credit' Jjgd 
also increased ; insomuch, that Exchequerjrais 
now only paid an interest of 3f per cent** The 
prospect of a speedy resumption of cash pay- 
ments by the Bank, had also contributed to im- 


as the right hon. gentleman opposite seemed to 
admit the grounds of his honourable friend’s re- 
solutions, except as to about 500,000/. Exchequer 
Bills ; with regard to which he had contended, 
that before those bills were issued, the old ones 
should have been discharged; but any gentleman 
who had attended to circumstances of notorious 
fact, very well knew that the amount of Exche- 
quer Bills newly required, was not that which the 


right hon. gentleman had mentioned, and that the 1 prove public credit. He believed that nothirife 
bills issued this year paid for those which had ' but: some extraordinary political shock^cbufd 


now interfere to prevent the resumption ofthSfe 
payments. (Hear, hear.) A beneficial influence 
had been also produced by the diminution of 
our debt, and the issue of the new silver coinag e 
These were the effects of the first year of settu 
peace, and he hoped that the next year would \ 


been in circulation during last year. From the 
present great demand for Exchequer Bills, he had 
already been enabled to discharge all that had 
been in circulation up to October last; and, how- 
evei ludicrous it might sound, it was much more 

likely that there would be a scarcity of Exche- . . . . . 

quer Bills, than that there would be any diffi- productive of results still more important, 
culty in disposing of them. {A laugh.) If the | Providence seemed now to promise, we n»uu»u 
taxes that had been proposed last year had been j he blessed with an abundant harvest, we ftngpt 
maintained, there would have been no question i next year look to an increase of prosperity, and 
now, whether the balance of accounts was or J an extension of commercial intercourse with the 
was not in favour of the public. He expected , rest of the world. It had been most unj Urt fy 
an improvement in the state of our finances, but j charged on this country, that she had everj^n 
if by any unfortunate or unforeseen event, his ! on the ruin of others. ^ ( Hear , hear.) Butrnfe 
hopes should be frustiated,it would be the duty j feet was, that we must. rise on the prosp 
of Parliament to supply the proper remedy. — 'other countries, and they on ours. {Heat, net 

,v *■' 1 J ' — 1 * 1 'We certainly had our difficulties to 1 ctm^ 

with ; but we were still capable .of makiog ^reff 
exertions. He hoped such ekertion* WOtil dr not ' 
be called for; but if they should* ;he. depended 
on that firmness and vigour in ftriiament, of 
which they had given such an example in the 
present session. f 1 

Sir H Fame// said, he was surprised to hearae 


That public credit had bepn greatly improved, 
was a fact which the right hon. gentleman could 
not disguise, aldiough he had thought it sur- 
prising and even unnatural. He dia not view 
the matter in that light ; and thought he coulcl 
account for it. Before, the close of last year, 
there had been a great accumulation of mercan- 


* An official return has been just made of the pro- 
duce of the Revenue, in the quarter, ending the 10th 
of October, 1817, by which it appears, that there is 
an excess in the receipts of that quarter, above those 
of the corresponding quarter last year. There is a 
great deficiency in the Excise, but an increase in the 
Customs. In the Stamps, there is an increase of 
200,000/.; in the Assessed Taxes, an increase of 
nearly 70,000/. ; in the Land Tax and Miscellane- 
ous Taxes, there is also an increase. I«r the Post 
Office, there is a deficiency of 11,000/. The total 
increase of the quarter is nearly 100,000/. (See 
the Abstract of the Net Produce of the Revenue, 
-Appendix xvii.) 


right hon. gent: ascribe the distressed stStC jS* 
the finances to the rejection of the Property t&. 
If the subject were iifterfj oiir embatTassm^* 
would be round t6 have fio otber Cause thiprj 
wasteful prodigality of the ladfc 
years. The right hon. gentleman 
ready with vigorous measures, as ^evaHled (fer 
but every bbdy knew what lyaa mfeatA bV| 
vigorous* measures f the only yigour df whfen L_ 
and his colleagues had any ebneepti^^r^, me 

♦ Exchequer’ Bills have hem since, issued* feeat’ 
ing an interest of only 2d. per day, 
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vigour of new and increased-taxation . (Hear. 
They ought to be vigorous in enforcing ant 
giving an example of the roost severe economy 
{hear,) but, instead of' this, they tied us to at 
expenditure of 17,000*000/,, for a peace estab 
lishment. Wtyy had not they got lid of those 
offices in Ireland, which the Union had rendered 
quite useless? They still kept up there a secre- 
tary for the war department, a secretary fa 
mibtary accounts, an afoutant-general, and 
commissary-general, whose services were wholl # 
superfluous; He hoped this subject would se- 
cure more attention in the next session, and thai 
the country would take steps in time to repel the 
system of vigour, with which it was threatened 
by the right non. gentleman* (Hear, h tear .) 

Mr. H\Smith rose to answer some observation! 
in which he felt he had been alluded to. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer called that wild 
and mischievous which he had himself adopt- 
ed; because, by borrowing this year to pa> 
off the debt, he only added to the burden ol 
die country. Thus, if a man borrowed loo/. 
t6 pay off 100/. which he had borrowed in th 
preceding year, all he could get by the operation 
would be the expense of borrowing ; and his 
affairs would, in fact, be every year growing 
worse, by- the amount at least of the stamp on 
the notes, and the stamp on the, receipt. That 
was the case now with the right hon. gentle- 
man’s operations of finance. All the eloquence 
in the world could not disprove this plain fact, 
that though 16,124,443/. were to be applied this 
year, nominally, to. the reduction of the debt, no 
more than 1,307,743/. would be actually paid 
off, while 14,916,700/. would be taken from 
the sinking fund. The hon. gentleman must, 
therefore, excuse him if he said, that the epithets, 
vile and mischievous, did not apply to what had 
felieh from him. The real question was, what 
Advantage had been gained. He did not deny 
that raising money on Exchequer bills at less 
than>5 per cent* was a great advantage ; but he 
fodno^thipk that much benefit would result 
worn it,' if the operation* had. the effect of mate- 
rially raising the price of the fends. Suppose 
•the three per cents were at 6$, the sum of 
130,000/., applied 'four times a week, by the 
{Commissioners for the reduction.of the national 
Jifct, would purchase 130,000/.; but, foe same 
sum laid out when the stocks were at 7£,- would 
.purchase only 160 , 000 /.; that is, &&ooo/. less, 
fedr times a week M il die .year round, which 
would amount to a loss of five millions in the 
contseoffoe year. So that if the high price of 
thSfttfadHfeas caused in ant degree, as the Chao- 
cellor of >the Exchequer had asserted, by foe 
issue JEtafoequer Wls at z\,fer cent * as much, 

*lm low. by the redemption 

Of. fee the rise in the fends at 

tfcrirfordiastp'fls was gained by the* 
Chancdk^r under the low rate of tnterfrst pa yJ 
able on his? Exchequer bills. He agreed, that it 
was better, to borrow money this year by Ex-1 
chequer bil^B, than to raise it by taxes ; but thfe 
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was only putting off .the evil day ; and he re- 
peated, that it was by the application of the 
Sinking Fund to the .purposes -of the year, 
: aod by no other means, that the right hon. gen- 
tleman would be able to avoid las difficulties. 
At -all evedts, he sincerely hoped never to see the 
Income tax revived. • 

Mr. Grenfell , under all the circumstances of 
the case, Approved of the plan of the right hon. 
gentleman. He believed that the resources of 
the country would ultimately be found sufficient 
for its exigencies. The people had a right to 
demand that, as long as we remained at peace, 
no attempt should be made to impose on them 
any additional taxes, and, in his opinion, any 
such attempt would be impracticable. After 
some remarks on the operation of- the Sinking 
Fund, in the course pf which he deprecated the 
plan of creating debt with one hand, for foe 
purpose of diminishing it with the other, he 
concluded with denying that he had ever ex- 
pressed any disbelief of the capability of the 
Bank to resume cash payments; but had only 
said, that what the right hon. gentleman had 
called a virtual resumption of cash payments was, 
in fact, no payment at all. 

Mr. Baring contended, that for all practical 
purposes, the Sinking Fund was completely 
swept away, and that . at present it was a mere 
delusion. He thought the country was highly 
indebted to his right hon. friend, (Mr. Tierney), 
for affording every man the means of making 
himself acquainted with the real state of the 
finances. It appeared to him that the receipts 
would meet the expenses, or at any rate tnat 
there would not be above half a million either 
on one side or the other. He commented on 
the necessity of keeping inviolate the public 
credit, which was not to oe played tricks with, 
as had been the case in other countries. He was 
surprised to hear the right hon. gentleman ?p 
often express his regrets at the Joss of the Pro- 
perty tax: the House had judged rightly in 
getting rid of it, he hoped for ever. Alluding U> 
the duties from tfc Customs and Excise, he 
thought it utterly impossible to maintain foe 
high duties on many of the articles. He went 
into a detail pf the facility with which smuggling 
is carried on between this country and FJaSaers, 
where tea, which, sells in London for 8 j. per lb,, 
is procured for £* &/. On foe r poiot <.pf foe 
peace establishment, he thought if the House 
had dose - its duty, it would ha-ve been brought 
down -tp the present sum of' 17 , 200 * 000 /. at 
once, instead of being feepfcat 22 , 000 , 000 /. till 
his year. He had sttsdog hopes, that when pol- 
itical disputes, connected -with Ireland, were at 
an end, md Should- no longer be -made use of 
as a ladder to political power, (hear* hear r ) 
we might lotfo to thatcountry as affording the 
means Of gfeatly increasing our financial. re- 
sources. )Se was convinced that the general 
trade of this country was reviving ; and that al- 
though it would never return, to foe unnatural 
state in which it existed during a great period 
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of the War, it was rapidly approaching to a 
sound and healthy condition, which was much 
to be preferred. 

Mr. Huskisson observed, that, with respect to 
the assertion that the revenue of the country was 
not at present more than equal to the charges, 
the same had always been the case at the con 
elusion of a peace. In 1786, there was a defi 
ciency in the receipts, as compared with the ex- 
penditure, of 4,884,000/. What did Mr. Pitt 
do that year? Precisely what his right hon, 
friend had done this year. He added no less 
than 5,500,000/. to the unfunded debt, by the 
issue of Exchequer Bills to cover the existing de- 
ficiency. He (Mr. H.) took the main causes of our 
present difficulties — he meant the remote and 
predisposing causes — to be of a complicated na- 
ture, partly political, and partly financial. Du- 
ring the war a very extraordinary excitement 
was given to our agriculture and trade, and above 
all to our foreign trade. It was impossible, too, 
to forget the state of the currency during the 
war, and the unbounded facility wnich specu- 
lators found in the unlimited issues of paperj 
and the state of the country banks. This faci- 
lity of speculation, coupled with other causes, 
lea to overtrading, which again led to our pre- 
sent difficulties. The immediate cause of these 
difficulties, was the transition from a state of 
war to a state of peace, coupled as this was 
with some circumstances peculiar to the charac- 
ter of the late war. It had always happened to 
this country on a transition from a state of war 
to a state of peace, whether that war was cala- 
mitous in its result, as the American war had been, 
or fortunate in its issue, like the present war, that 
the active classes of the country were placed by 
the peace in a state of great embarrassment— 
that trade was in a most distressed condition, and 
that the industry of the country was paralysed. 
If the state of the country, at tne end of every 
former war, had been the same in this respect as 
it was at the termination of the present, there 
must be some general cause in operation to pro- 
duce this effect. It was obvious that a number 
of channels of industry on the breaking out of 
war were interrupted, and the industry turned 
into other channels arising out of the war. 
Again, oh the return of peace, the industry to 
which the war peculiarly gave rise was suddenly 
stopped. The present war, too, terminated more 
suddenly than any former war. It also hap- 
pened, tli it about the close of the war, a con- 
siderable importation of foreign corn had been 
followed by a very abundant harvest. It was 
well known that tne greatest exertions were 
made at the close of the last war. The produc- 
tive powers of the agriculture and industry of 
the country had received the greatest encourage- 
ment from the increase of prices which Had 
been going on during the war. This made the 
distress produced by the cessation of the im- 
mense demand occasioned by the war, be 
more frit than it otherwise would have been. 
But what had been the effect of the war on the 
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currency of the country? Duriogfoe war a fa- 
cility had been given to speculation by country 
banks. The country bankers were tempted to 
give not only large credit to others, but to em- 
bark in extensive speculations themselves, by 
seeing prices rise from day to day. The .bor~ 
rower was tempted to borrow, by seeing the 
value of what he borrowed diminished from day 
to day by the increase in price *, and the lender 
was tempted to lend, by finding in "this rise of 
price an additional security for his money. Btyt 
when the fall in price took place, the creditor had 
no longer the same security ; and a fall in price 
always diminished the demand, for no man wish- 
ed to add to his stock in a falling market. Such 
was the situation of the country from these 
causes, that all last $ear, and in tire beginnirtc df 
the present, it was impossible, ^out oFLodood, 
at least, to procure money at the legal interest. 
It was unnecessary to enlarge on the effects of 
this on a nation like England, with its poor laws,, 
and its numerous burthens, all sustained by the 
activity of the country. When prices were con- 
tinually rising, all the active classes were bene- 
fited, and annuitants alone were placed in a 
worse situation. But it was better that any loss 
ihould fall upon them than on the productive 
classes. The effect of a rise in price on them 
would perhaps force them to greater enonomy, 
and at most abridge their comforts j but while 
they were reduced to this, the other classes were 
benefited. But the effect of a falling market on 
the industry of the country was very different. 
If the value of a man’s stock were omy reduced 
l-ioth in value, perhaps that l-ioth might 
imount to the whole of his own capital, the other 
Moths might be borrowed. The foil naturally 
larmed the creditor, who, by urging his de- 
mand, forced sides by which the difficulty was 
increased. In such a state of things, it was im- 
possible that the revenue, depending, as it did, 
so much on the active classes, should not foil. 
This re-action, produced by a return from war 
to peace, and the cessation of the war expendi- 
ture, had been immediately followed ftp by 
aggravation of the difficulties of the country if» 
the calamity of a deficient harvest. The peace 
had sent into the market 500,000 persons, who, 
from being consumers, became competitor* for 
production. All these causes had produced foe 
effects which they all had witnessed, but for 
which it was impossible there could be any im- 
mediate remedy. We had found ourselves; 
during the greatest part of this year, in foe 
utmost distress from these circumstances. The 
only articles above value were money for pro- 
duction, and bread for the active part of rite 
population ; and nothing could be so distress^ 
to a country as a scarcity itr these, and aghst iit 
all other articles. This was the ‘situation Of foe 
country, particularly since the failure of the last 
harvest. His only surprise, indeed. Was, that 
the revenue had not Men off more. A foiling 
off of 10 per cent, on a revenue of 5p millions 
whs sot so wonderful. When a scarcity of pro- 
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virions happened to take place, when there was 
full employment for the people, the revenue was 
not affected. What would be the effect of this 
stagnation in our manufactures ? It happened at 
present, that while the consumption was no 
diminished, the supply of all those who furnish 
ed goods to the country was diminished. But 
if consumption wen t on at the same rate, and 
the supplies diminished, the effect would 
be, that the stocks would be exhausted, pi ices 
would necessarily rise : and then when pricei 
rose, a demand rbr labour would take place, 
and confidence and credit return. It was im 
possible that credit could improve but with an 
increased demand, and to this increased de- 
mand, in the nature of things, we might confi- 
dently look. And if there should be, as he trusted 
there would, not only in this country, but in all 
Europe, an abundant harvest, (for it was a singu- 
lar misfortune, that last year the harvest was 
not only bad in this country, but in all Europe,) 
it was impossible but that the situation of the 
country and its revenue must improve. In 
another session, too, they would enter into a 
consideration of the state of our currency and of 
. the country banks ; not, he trusted, with a view 
to check issues or credit, but to place them on 
a more secure footing than they^been on during 
the war. He would assert, that we were ap- 
proaching to a state of confidence and credit, 
and that the industry of the country was reviving. 
Of 'this sufficient evidence had been laid before 
the Committee. It was proved that the leading 
branches of our manufactures were improving ; 
and, in the very nature of things, this must tab 
place. His rignt hon. friend could not suppose 
that the active classes in this country could re- 
main tor ever without employment, and that the 
whole of our immense capitals would lie dor- 
mant. He thought, therefore, that gloomy views 
of the situation of the country ought not to be 
entertained. He should rather think, after the 
exertions of the war, we might look forward 
confidently to a state of still greater prosperity 
than that which existed prior to the late re- 
action. Our situation must be one of progres- 
sive improvement, if we followed those prin- 
ciples which souhd policy, as well as our duty, 
pointed out to us. It must be our policy, to 
cherish and preserve the peace of Europe. We 
were approaching to a state of healthy circula- 
tion, and he trusted that with regard to this 
point in future we should not depart from sound 
principles. During war public faith had been 
kept, and he trusted that in peace we should 
not abandon that honourable course. He trusted 
also that every means of practical economy would 
be resorted to, and that the House, not merely 
in their collective capacity, but individually, 
would do everything to prepare the country for 
the reception of more liberal commercial arrange- 
ments, which would have die effect of disarming 
foreign countries of their jealousy towards us. 

The resolutions of Mr. Tierney were then 
successively proposed, and itiet by the previous ] 
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question, after which the following resolutions 
of Mr. Grant were put and carried. 

I. 

That the total amount of the Funded 
Pfebt of the United Kingdom, unre- £ • 
deemed, was, on the 1 st of Feb. 1816. 81 0,04(5,036 
And on the 1st of Feb. 1817. 790,050,980 


Being a diminution of. ... . 19,995,056 

IF. 

That the total amount of Unfunded 
Debt, in Exchequer and Irish Trea- 
sury Bills, was, on the 5th Jan. 1S16, 

In Exchequer Bills . . £41,441,900 
In Irish Treasury Bills 2,497,808 

And on the 5tli Jan. 1817, 

Exchequer Kills . . . .£44,650,300 
Treasury Bills 5,504,992 


43,939,705 


49,768,298 


49,955,292 
Being an increase of. (5,0 1 5,584 

III. 

That the sum to be expended by the 
Commissioners for the redemption of 
the Funded Debt of Great Britain 
and Ireland, in the year 1817, may 
be estimated at 14,461,443 

And that provision has been made for 
paying oft* Navy and Transpoit 
Debt within the s »nie period, to the 
amount of 1,660,000 

16,12 ',443 

IV. 

That the amount of Exchequer Bills 
outstanding on the 5th of January, 

1817, was £44,463,300 

And of Irish Treasury 

Bills 5,304,992 

That the amount of Exchequer Bills and 
of lush Treasury Bills, granted in 
the present or former Session, which 
will br outstanding on the 5th of Jan. 

1818, should the whole of the Sup- 
plies of the current year be then is- 
sued, will be, 

In Exchequer Bills. . £60,000,000 
In Irisn Treasury Bills 4,684,992 

Increase of Unfunded Debt, unprovided 
for (exclusive of ahy excess of charge 
upon the Consolidated Fund of the 

United Kingdom, beyond the income 

thereof) of 14,916,700 

Being less by the sum of 1,394,743/. 
than the sum of 16,124,443/. which? 
as before stated, will be applied hi 
the course of the year to the reduc- 
tion of Funded and Unfunded Debt, 
viz. 

Sum to be applied to the reductiob 

qf Debt 16,124,443 

Increase of Unfunded Debt . .. . . 1 4,91 6,700 


64,684,992 


£1,207,743 
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Slaves.] SirS. Romilly moved an address for 
“ copies of the Presentment of the Grand Jury of 
the island of Dominica in Feb. last, and of the 
Bills of indictment referred to in that Present- 
ment.” Three cases of wanton cruelty to slaves 
had been laid before the grand jury, m one of 
which a pregnant female had had her arm broken ; 
and yet those whose duty it was to find the bills 
had thrown them out, adding a clause to their 
presentment, that “ extremely dangerous con- 
sequences might result from the number of in- 
dictments for unmerited punishment to slaves 
brought before them, and supported by no evi- 
dence.” So untrue was this assertion, 'that 
upon one of the cases ten of the grand jury had 
been in favour of the bill ; ana upon all, the 
Attorney-general of the island had seen suffi- 
cient cause to prepare and present the bills. 
The hon. and learned member pressed upon the 
House the necessity of interposing in cases like 
the present, or those laws for the protection of 
slaves which appeared the best upon paper, 
would be the worst in practice. 9 

The address was agreed to. [ On the 1 1 th the 
Return was made, and ordered to be printed.] 
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Thursday , July 10. 

Royal Assent.] The Royal assent was given 
by commission to the Exchequer-offices* Regu- 
lation Bill, the Clergy Residence Bill, the Game 
Preservation Bill, the Small Rents Bill, the Smajl 
Living Land-Tax Bill, and the Naval and Mili- 
tary Officers’ Oaths Bill*. 

* It will be’ seen, that this Bill passed through 
both Houses in the space of eight days. Lord Mel- 
ville gave notice of his intention to introduce it on the 
26th of June; on the 27th he introduced it accord- 
ingly; it was read a second time on the 30th June, 
was committed on the 1st of July, and read a third 
time on the 2d July, and sent to the Commons. On 
the same day, on the motion of Mr. Crokcr , it was 
read a first time in the Commons, a second time on 
the 3d July, and was committed and passed on the 
4th July. In the Lords, it passed without a single 
observation, except the question put by the Bishop 
Of Peterborough , (see page 1659.) and no notice 
whatever was taken of it in its passage through the 
Commons. This act allows the Executive Govern- 
ment to admit Roman Catholics freely into the navy 
and army, as officers, without tendering to them the 
oaths of Supremacy and Allegiance, which oaths, 
however, it appears, practically never were ten- 
dered, though that matter was overlooked in the 
rarious struggles which have taken place for their 
repeal. But, according to the terms and spirit of thi9 
act, Catholic Emancipation is now conceded as to 
naval and military service. It is in these words:-— 
“ Whereas by certain acts passed in the reigns of his 
Majesty’s royal prede cessors, it was provided, that 
officers in his Majesty’s royal tiavy and officers in his 
Majesty’s army shalj lake certain oaths, and make and 
subscribe certain declarations, before they shall enter 
upon the offices or places of trust to which they may- 
be appointed: And whereas doubts have been enter- 
tained whether the provisions of the said acts are still 
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Poor L \ws.] The Earl of Hardwicke pre- 
sented a report from the Committee which had 
been appointed to consider the state of the Poor 
Laws. 

The Earl of Liverpool could not allow the 
occasion to pass without saying, that no exami- 
nation had ever been conducted with more ead- 
dour and liberality, or with a stronger disposi- 
tion to attend to every view in which the sub- 
ject could be represented. The reports of this, 
and the other House contained a great body of 
most important evidence; and much goodnight 
be done by their lordships during the recess,* by 
collecting in their several counties all the infor- 
mation that could be procured on this interest-' 
ing subject. 

Frame Breaking Bmll.] Lord Sidmotd ft 
moved the third reading of the Frame Breaking 
Bill. He observed, that as soon as this bill' 
passed, it was the intention of his Royal High- 
ness the Prince Regent to issue a proclamation, 
offering an amnesty to such persons as had been 
engaged in these practices, with the exception 
of those concerned in an act of this kind perpe- 
trated in the course of last summer at Lough- 
borough, which had beemaccompanied with an 
attempt to commit murder. , . 

The Marquis # of Lansdowne observed, that 
resolutions had been agreed to in March last by 

4r 

in force in that behalf: And whereas the practice of 
taking the said oaths, and making and subscribing 
the said declarations, by officers previous to tbeir 
receiving corn missions in his Majesty’s army, hath 
been long disused : And whereas it is expedient to 
remove such doubts, and to assimilate the practice' of 
the two services : Be it therefore enacted by the King'll 
most excellent Majesty, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and 
Commons, in this present Parliament assembled, 
and by the authority of the same, that from and after 
the passing of this act, it shall and may be lawfdl 
to and for his Majesty’s Principal Secretaries of 
State, the Lord High Admiral of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, or the Commjs- 
sioneis for executing the office of Lord High Admiral 
aforesaid, the Commander in Chief of his Majesty V 
Land Forces, the Master General of the Ordnance, 
and the Secretary of War for the time being, re- 
spectively, or any other persons thereunto lawfully 
authorized, to deliver commissions or warrants to any 
officer or officers in his Majesty’s royal navy, laud 
forces, or royal marines, without previously requiring 
such officer or officers to take the said oaths, or roiiko 
and subscribe the said declarations; any thing in any 
act or acts contained to the contrary thereof in, any-, 
wise notwithstanding. 

“ II. Provided always, that nothing herein contain- 
ed shall extend or he construed to extend to' afiy 
oaths required by any act or acts now in force to tttr 
taken, or to any declarations thereby required to be 
made and subscribed, by such officer or officers as 
aforesaid, after he or tliey shall haVe accepted and 
received such commissions or warrants as aforesaid.’? 

After these officers have entered the service^ aU 
further obligation of taking the oatbs is done away 
by the annual Act of Indemnity which is passed at 
the beginning of each session. 
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the grant} juries in Leicester, Derby, and Not- 
tingham, stating, that it was expedient, and even 
necessary, that this measure should be renewed: 
and vet no attention was paid to their recom- 
mendation till the very close of the session, 
. w(ien it was impossible that a matter of such im- 
portance could be fully and properly consider- 
ed. Still, under all the circumstances, he must 
assent to the bill, though he did so with a pro- 
testation against the practice of bringing into 
that House measures of the highest importance 
at so late a period of the session. 

The bill was read a third time, and passed. 

Slave Trade.] Lord GrenvllL said, he 
rose to call the attention of their lordships to a 
subject of as high importance as could at any 
time be brought before them. He was aware of 
the impropriety of introducing business of conse- 

r ce into the House at the very conclusion of 
session, when it was impossible to give it 
the consideration which it might deserve, but, as 
to. this particular subject, there was peculiar 
propriety in the time at which it was submitted. 
It was proper to wait to see what would be the 
result of die course which the Executive Go- 
vernment was pursuing for the entire abolition of 
the Slave trade ; but having waited till the very 
conclusion of the session, their lordships would 
ill indeed discharge their duty if they were to 
separate without addressing the Prince Regent, 
to express their deep regret at the degree in 
which those measures had proved ineffectual. 
In the course of the debates on this detestable 
traffic, it had been argued, that though this 
country were to abolish it, other countries would 
continue it ; and that while Great Britain would 
lose a valuable branch of commerce, nothing 
would really be done towards the abolition or 
the trade. To that argument, he for one had 
answered, that if not one human being less were 
to be tom from his home and country, and ex- 
posed to all the horrors of the middle passage ; 
if pot one drop of blood less were to be shed in 
this commerce of cruelty, it whs the duty of 
Great Britain to wash from itself the stain of 
this execrable trade, and to provide that in fu- 
ture, at least, this guilt should not rest with us, 
and that this blood should not be required at 
odr hands. But another consideration of the 
greatest weight was then stated. It had been 
contended by those who supported the aboli- 
tion, that it was necessary to proscribe this traf- 
fic, of robbery and murder — first, in order to 
purge Great Britain from its abominable conta- 
mination ; secondly, because, if we extended 
our wishes farther— and who would not extend 
their wishes farther to have the trade abolished 
by other nations ? — it was necessary that we 
should be able to say, “ we have purged our- 
selves from the staiti of this crpl ana bloody 
commerce, and we ere free from any farther 
imputation.” Having so done, Great Britain 
was then placed in the proper situation to call 
upon others to follow her example, and to af- 
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ford the best hopes of success in the employ- 
ment of every effort to procure the abolition all 
over the world of this inhuman and murderous 
commerce. It was unnecessary for him to re- 
capitulate what had been done. Their lord?hip9 
were aware that some of the most powerful 
countries had concurred with us, and that one 
considerable nation had even outrun us in this 
race of humanity : but while this bloody and 
atrocious traffic had been' thus renounced among , 
civilized nations, there were two powers by 
whom it was still continued; and with one 
of these all our efforts had proved ineffectual. 
He had papers in his hands, from which it ap- 
peared, that the trade was carried on in some 
degree by French, and even by Dutch subjects-; 
but if the information which he had received 
was correct, it was chiefly carried on, first 
by the Portuguese, whose Government had 
refused to abolish it generally; and next by the 
Spaniards, should he say — no, but under the 
Spanish flag'. As to the Portuguese, they car- 
ried on the trade, even within the limits which 
this country had been most anxious to protect, 
in a great and increasing degree : and if there- 
was any foreign power from whom this country 
had concluded engagements, for onerous causes, 
to abolish in some measure this detestable 
traffic, he trusted their lordships would think it 
a proper subject of address to the Crown, 
to urge, with the most pressing importunities, 
the fulfilment of these engagements. From 
that, however, he passed to tne case of Spain. 
Under the flag and in the name of Spain, and 
that, too, at a time when so many of her foreign 
possessions had disowned allegiance to her 
crown, the speculation in this accursed traffic was 
still carried on, to supply the void occasioned 
by the humanity of other governments. As to 
the limits within which it existed, there was one 
part of Africa to which this country had paid 
particular attention, and in which it had experi- 
enced considerable success in introducing the be- 
nefits of civilized life, and checking the course 
of this barbarous trade, which, while it conti- 
nued, opposed an insurmountable obstacle to all 
civilization and improvement; and it was in 
that very quarter that the trade was most active- 
ly carried on. Such, then, was the quarter, and 
now for the manner. Before the resolution for 
the abolition of the slave traffic by this country 
had been adopted by Parliament, so un support- 
able to the reelings of every human being, so 
monstrously horrible were the atrocious cruelties 
of the middle passage, as proved by evidence at 
the bar of that and the other House, that every 
man agreed that it ought to be regulated. Ho 
would not enter into a statement of particulars, 
for he had little inclination to enter into the 
calculations usually connected with this sub< 
ject ; but this he would say, that the warmest 
advocate of the abolition had never stated, 
had never imputed, never heard of, never 
conceived any thing so horrible, respecting the 
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atrocities of the middle passage, as that whicl 
now appeared actually to prevail in this part o 
the slave traffic. Their lordships had, then, t( 
represent to the Crown, if they chose to mak 
any representation, that this traffic was carried 0) 
by Spain and Portugal, within those limits from 
which Great Britain had been particularly anxi 
ous to exclude it ; and with circumstances oi 
such barbarity, that, if their lordships could pos 
sibly make it present to their own minds, i 
would be impossible for them to endure the re 
flection. They had to represent that thousandi 
and millions were exposed to these appalling 
atrocities, the very picture of wliich could hard- 
ly be contemplated by any man in whose heart 
there existed the slightest feeling of humanity 
but they would consider, that what revoke 
them to hear or look at, did not revolt others to 
do; and did not revolt their governments to 
sanction, though in opposition to the clamours 
of Europe. Tne statement to which he was now 
about to call their attention, was that of a Britisl 
officer, made upon oath. It was an affidavit o: 
Lieutenant James Eike, made on the 17th ot 
March, 1815. (Seep. 1790.) Upon this docu 
ment, he should simply ask them, whether they 
had ever imagined, whether they believed any 
individual had ever conceived, that there were 
any persons capable of carrying on this horrible 
trade, with the calculation that more than one 
half of the unhappy beings embarked would 
perish in so short a voyage. No such' calcula- 
tion of loss of life, he was persuaded, had ever 
entered the mind of any man. He had had fre- 
quent occasion to direct his attention to this 
subject, and he certainly had never read or heard 
of any thing to equal this barbarous murder. — 
The officer who made this affidavit had stated, 
that those unfortunate Africans were used worse 
than brute beasts, and there was no man whose 
mind would not .recoil with horror from the 
idea of treating any beings under his control 
whether human or not, with such cruelty. It 
was the duty of his Majesty’s Government to 
inform the Portuguese Court fully of these bar- 
barous transactions. They must inform that 
and other Governments of the nature of the 
frightful system to which they so pertinaciously 
adhered. The paper he haa read, it was true, 
applied directly to the conduct of the Portuguese 
only ; but he mistook much, if it did not afford 
a picture of the trade in general. He doubted 
not, that it was equally characteristic of the 
trade of Spain. He had not circumstances of 
the same nature to lay before their lordships, 
respecting Spanish ships ; but he had. the decla- 
ration of a British officer, of no less a person 
than Sir James Yeo, which proved the situation 
of the slaves in Spanish ships to be dreadful, 
beyond any thing that had ever been contem- 
plated. Sir James stated, that the San Antonio , 
of only 120 tons burden, had 6 oo slaves on 
board. Now, let any man, acquainted with the 
former examinations on this subject, and with 
the accommodation required for transports, con- 
sider what must be the situation of such a num- ' 
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ber of human beings, confined to so small a 
space. The description of this dreadful state 
of suffering, was not applicable only to the ship . 
captured, but was a proof of the general manner 
in which the Spanish trade* was carried on.— 
Was it possible, then, to present to their Ibrf- 
ships, a case which could nave a stronger drift* 
to their attention ? Was it possible, mat they 
could require any additional motives for their 
interference to put an end to these multiplied 
barbarities ? He entreated them to bear in mtflfct, . 
that there never was, there never could be, a 
stronger claim than that which Africa had on 
this country. We had been among the 'foremost 
to inflict wrong, it became us to be the foremost 
to redress it; and there were in the state of die 
times, and the situation of this country with re- ’ 
spect to other powers, circumstances which af- 
forded reason to hope that our representations, 
if firmly made, would prove effectual. If ia 
the government of any country there should be 
found a man who would say, in answer to our 
representations, that he disregarded the princi- 
ple of humanity, and that he would only con- 
sider tins questjpn with respect to our interest 
to interfere in its to such a person the reply 
should be, that the trade of this country cduld 
not be carried on with that security which be- 
longed to peaceful commerce while this traffic 
in slaves was permitted to exist. This obser- 
vation applied not merely to the trade with 
Africa, but to our trade to every other part of 
the globe. If their lordships reflected on the 
facts which had been disclosed upon the most 
unquestionable evidence, they would be con- 
vinced that the destruction of peaceful com- 
merce must be the result of the continuance of 
the atrocious system he had describe^. In the 
first place, with regard to Africa, the trade, it 
was evident, could not be* carried on without 
counteracting all the efforts that had been made 
for its civilization, and replunging the whole 
line of coast into barbarism. In the second 
place, it was carried on under a regular system 
of defence. He could quote no less than 20 
cases of armed vessels, bearing the Spanish flag> 
having committed acts of violence, not omy 
against the peaceful commerce of British sub- 
jects, but against the national flag of this coun- 
;ry. If this system was suffered to go on. 
could it be expected that the aggressors would 
be confined to the African seas? No, every 
branch of commerce and navigation would at 
length suffer, and the world would again be * 
forced back into a state of general warfare. 
Was it a common, an indifferent thing, to see 
trading vessels in a period of profound peace arm/ 
ed as m war ? Even in a time of war, when meh; 
were called upon to act in self-defence, no meiy . 
hant ship could be armed without the owners/ 
n the first place, gave security that the flag or 
the country would not be made to cover abuses, 

>r be employed in transactions which th§ Go- 
r ernment could not approve ; but the ships of 
vhich he had spoken possessed no letters of 
marque, and had received no sanction, as armed 
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_ is, from the Spanish Government. They 
fee armed only because they were fitted out 
v J Commit primes. If the Government of the 
j^ffaited States of America was applied to on the 
of such vessels bearing the American 
—flag, that Government disclaimed them; the 
djaye trade had long been abolished by the 
v&nfced States, and if the persons on board of 
;* these vessels Were Americans, they were viola- 
, Item of the public law of their country. If the 
; Government of Spain was applied to, that Go 
. veniment, it* was true, defended the right of 
; Spanish subjects to the African trade, but did 
'riot defend the commission of crime. No court. 

a , therefore, even those which had not abo- 
ed the traffic in human beings, Would vindi- 
cate criminal depredations committed by vessels 
bearing its flag-depredations which amounted 
to acts of piracy. In this situation of things, 
his Majesty’s Ministers had a right, and were 
indeed called upon to make representations to 
gl] foreign powers whose flag was used by 
armed vessels in the African trade, as the pro- 
ceedings, in which these vessels Were engaged 
must "degenerate, as in fact t*ey had already 
degenerated, into acts of violence against the 
peaceful commerce of this country. Having 
ititfde these representations, if they should not 
be cffectual, if the powers to whom they were 
irade found themselves incapable of repressing 
the acts of violence committed by vessels under 
^ihetr flag, we should then be entitled to act 
4 adaifist such vessels as pirates. To any question 
* t$at might be raised as to the right of this coun- 
Ufto interfere on the ground of our interests 
fctrig affected, Ministers had the strongest pos- 
Iwble answer to maker-they had to claim for the 
‘ trade' of this country a free navigation in time of 
Such was the duty of the Government ; 
With regard to Parliament, there never was 
a case in which the necessity of its interference 
►'* was * more evident, or in which their lordships 
wbre more urgently called upon to strengthen, 
by a declaration of their opinion, the hands of 
^Administration in the negotiations nOw pending. 

*' God forbid that he should doubt the zeal of 
f thdse who had the conduct of these matters; 
'But, under all the cicumstances of the case, si- 
,ftnce on the paitxif their lordships would be a 
r dereliction of duty. It would be a neglect not to 
>gjve to the Crown that additional strength which 
^foeriaanifestation of their opinion could give, 
and which, therefore, ought not to be withheld. 
UpOn a recent occasion, one of the very powers 
* ti> which he had, with reluctance, been obliged 
to aOude, as (concerned in these transactions, nad 
adopted the bourse of making representations to 
tfc powerrpf Ettrope, on an aggression alleged 
to have beeri coo^i^ttd by another power, and 
the' ground of was precisely I 

Which he^M^e^Ommended in this case, 
the prdh^Kty of the aggression leading 
16* war. It Wit accordingly considered by the 
‘parties to Wprifti the representations were ad- 
dressed, thprthey had : % right, founded on their 
interests, to interfere not only with their good ] 
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offices, but to exercise all the weight of their 

S owerful mediation, in order to prevent the 
ames of war from being again lighted up. 
Their interference was founded on the satne 
principle as that which he pressed on the atten- 
tion of their lordships : for if the African trade 
was to be continued, it could only be carried 
on in the manner he had described, and, there* 
fore, could not fail in time to produce hostilities 
between this country and Spain. Upon those 
grounds we had a right to call for the interpo- 
sition of every State m purope, in putting down 
a system fraught with such danger to the peace 
of the world. They had already bound them- 
selves to us, and we had bound ourselves to 
them, that nothing should be neglected that 
could contribute to the termination of this atro- 
cious traffic. There was owe topic more on 
which he should say a word before he sat down. 
Cases had already occurred in which officers 
in the service of tnis country had been exposeef 
to complaints of having committed pretended 
irregularities in attacks on Spanish ships. He 
must take this opportunity of declaring, that if 
any question should arise as to compensations 
claimed for such transactions, he, for one, should 
require not only proof that the capture or at-* 
tack was irregular, but that it was not the result 
of the improper system pursued by those who 
set up the claim. Their lordships, he hoped, 
would take care that, under the pretence of 
granting redress, they were not led to make a 
concession which might tend to confirm the evils 
they wished to remove. — The noble lord conclud- 
ed £>y moving an address to the Prince Regent, 
similar in effect to that moved in the Commons 
yesterday by Mr. WiJberforce. (See page 1 793 .) 

The Earl of Liverpool approved of the ad- 
dress, and observed, that he had never enter- 
tained but one opinion on this subject, namely, 
that the abolition to be made effectual for the 
purposes of humanity must be total ; that it 
must not only be the work of Great Britain, 
but of every commercial country. If their 
lordships looked back to the circumstances 
under which this trade had been carried on, and 
above ail, to the prejudices which had prevailed 
on the subject — prejudices which had-' been 
worked upon in a way to raise doubts as to the 
conduct of this country in the abolition— they 
must be convinced that much had been done i 
at the same time he was ready to acknowledge 
that much remained to be done. Prudential 
considerations induced him to refrain from en- 
tering into any details at present ; but, if no 
unforeseen circumstance should arise, be thought 
he should be able to give a full explanation of 
all that had passed respecting the negotiations 
with other powers by the commencement of the 
next session of Parliament. 

The address was then agreed to unanimously*. 
MaAriage Ceremony.] The Marquis' of 


* It has sinue been stated, that Spain lias agreed 
to th • abolition of the Trade, commencing with the 
year 1880. 
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Lansdmsne presented a petition of the Asso- 
ciated Unitarians of Kent and Sussex, praying 
to be relieved from the operation of the Mar- 
riage Act. (See page 1780.) It was laid upon 
the table. 

InisH Grand Jury Presentment Bjll.] 
The Eari of Liverpool moved the third reading 
of this bill. 

The Earl of Donoughmore opposed the mea- 
sure, first, because it increased the patronage of 
Government, while it deprived grand juries of 
the power of appointing their own officers ; and, 
secondly, because no alteration of the pie- 
sent system would be necessary, if proper care 
Were taken by the sheriffs to return respectable 
juries* He moved as an amendment, that the 
bill be read a third time this day three months. 

The Earl of* Limerick supported the bill. 
Great abuses had been committed by grand 
juries, and as this bill went to deprive them 
of the power of imposing burdens on the 
country for private purposes, it would be pro. 
ductive of more real benefit to Ireland than the 
much desired advantage of opening to the 
peasant the opportunity of becoming a Lord 
Chancellor. 

The Earl of Caledon thought the noble lord 
should have pointed out the particular grand 
juries which had been guilty of abuses. In the 
province of Ulster, with which he was acquaint- 
ed, no such charge could apply. 

The Earl of Limerick explained. He did not 
mean to contradict the account which the noble 
lord gave of the north of Ireland j but he re- 
peated that great abuses with respect to grand 
Juries had prevailed ; n different parts of Ireland. 

The Earl of Blessington totally differed irom 
the noble lord, as to the imputation on grand 
juries* He thought the bill unnecessary. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne supported the 
bill. He was fully convinced, that the power 
which grand juries possessed in Ireland required 
the control which this measure provided. 

The amendment was then negatived without 
a division, and the bill was read a third time, 
and passed. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Thursday y July 10. 

Lyme Regis Harbour.] The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer moved, that the order of the day 
be read for an address in aid of the repair of 
Lyme Regis Harbour. (See page 1781.) 

Mr. Gordon said, that it was unfair to bring 
on the discussion of this question at so early a 
time (a few minutes after four), when some 
members were absent who, it was known, would 
oppose the grant, for instance, the member for 
Rochester (Mr. Cajcraft). It was not generally 
understood that public business would begin] 
before half-past four o’clock. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that as 
there was no other business before the House, 
be should move the address. 


Madhouses, 

Mr. Ggrjon then moved, that die House be 
Counted. , • - 

The House was accordingly counted* 
there being but 31 members peasant, they ad- 
journed. 
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Friday, July XI. 

Royal Assent,] The Royal Assent wa# 
given by Commission to the Frivolous Arrests 
Bill ; the Extents in Aid Bill ; the Irish Sayitf£ 
Banks Bill ; the Employment of the Poor Amend- 
ment Bill ; the Frame-Breaking Prevention Bjll : 
the Irish Lunatic Asylums Bill; the Irish Grand 
Jury Presentments Bill ; the Alnage Abolition 
(Ireland) Bills ^nd the Cottage Exemption 
(Scotland) Bill. 

Madhouses.] The Marquis of Lansdown* 
rose to call the attention of the Houqe to a bill^ 
which lay on their table for the regulation of 
madhouses. , His object was to move, that the 
bill be read a second time this day three 
months ; for, independent of the late period of 
the session at which it came before them, there 
were other objections to it, which could hardly 
have been got over. He thought the appoint- 
ment of a commission to superintend madhouses, 
would be a very proper regulation s but there 
were other minute matters to which, he and 
others would have objected, and the bill was 
altogether too complicated to be amended. 
There might be strong objections to the registra- 
tion of the name 3 of persons confined; and, per- 
haps, the most effectual regulations that; cotfUbbe 
adopted by the Legislature would bo to provide 
that proper security should be required as to. the 
persons keeping houses of this description, and 
as to the situation, size, and accommodations of 
such houses, and to appoint a commission to 
superintend these establishments, and to report 
from time to time to the Secretaiy of State. 
That some legislative regulations ought to be 
adopted, he was decidedly convinced, and few 
could doubt who had read the valuable Reports 
which had been published by the Committee of 
the other House on this subject. He trusted, 
therefore, that their lordships’ attention would 
be called to the matter at an early period of the 
next session. He concluded by moving, that 
the bill be read a second time this day three 
months* 

Earl Bathurst entirely concurred with the 
noble marquis as to die present bill, and as to 
other matters connected with the subject which' 
he had mentioned. The Reports did the Com- 
mittee great credit, and certainly some, legisla- 
tive regulation wafc called for. He trusted the 
nobje marquis himself would give his attention 
to the subject ; none, being better qualified than 
hf was to form a just judgment as to the regu- 
lations that might be most beneficial. 

The Earl of Lauderdale observed, that the 
publication of the Reports had done much to 
remedy the evil; because, when these matte: 
were known, few would perseyere in p: 
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revolting to the common feelings of mankind : 
but if a hill should be brought up from the Com- 
mons, or otherwise introduced into this House 
next session, he trusted that the object would 
be to simplify its regulations, and direct them 
against the principal evil; for the Legislature 
would do no good by attempting to make these 
minor matters the subject of parliamentary 
enactment. He should have liked this bill much 
better, if it had proposed to enact the appoint- 
ment of one commission instead of four : and as 
to the registration of the names, it would be 
highly desirable in one view that it should be 
known who were confined in these Houses ; but 
on the other hand, there were great objections 
to the plan: and, upon the whole, he agreed 
that this bill, independent of the objection on 
account of the late period of the session, was 
not, for other reasons, such as ought to pass. | 
The bill was ordered to be read a second time 
this day three months. 
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Friday » July 11. 

Colonial Acts.] The Colonial Acts, which 
were presented on the 6th of June(seepage 1 336.) 
were ordered to be returned to the Secretary of 
State’s Office, for the Colonial Department. 

Watch-Makers Committee.] The Com- 
mittee appointed to inquire into the petitions of 
Watch-makers was presented, laid on the table, 
and ordered to be printed. 

Bankrupt Laws Committee.] This Com- 
mittee presented their Report. — Ordered td lie 
OO the table, and to be printed. 

New Writ for the Chancellor op the 
Exchequer.] Mr. Lushington moved for a 
New Writ, for the Borough of Harwich, in the 
room of the Right Hon. Nicholas Vansittart , ap- 
pointed Chancellor of the Exchequer of Ireland. 

New Writ for Mr. Ponsonby.] Mr. Lamb 
rose, to move for a new writ, for the county 
of Wicklow, in the room of the Right hon. 
George Ponsonby deceased. In making this mo- 
tion, thojion. member said, he could not content 
himself with passing it over in the ordinary 
manner: this would not be doing justice to the 
character of him whom they had lo3t, nor could 
he reconcile it to the respect, the regard and 
the affection, which he had always entertained for 
him. Some tribute was due to the memory of 
the dead, and it was not less required to satisfy 
the 'feelings of the living. On the present oc- 
casion, this tribute would be willingly paid, not 
merely by those connectedly the ties of blood 
and frienoship, but by the members— by all the 
members ( Hear , hear » from the Treasury benches ,) 
of that House, and by the conpnunity at large, 
who knew Mr* Ponsonby only as a public man, 
from the share which he had taken in the dis- 
cussions of that House. Never on any former 
Occasion-— and many such mournful occasions 
had occurred of late— never had there been dis- 
played more unequivocal symptoms of heartfelt 
"" jgy and sincere regret. (Hcar t hear.) It was 
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not his intention to enter into a history of Mr* 
Ponsonby’s public life, or to detail the incidents 
of his early years. Greatly was he distinguished 
in the Irish Parliament ; and so pre-eminently dis- 
tinguished at the Irish Bar, that when he was 
called to the office of Lord Chancellor in that 
country in 1806, at a time when party feelings 
ran hign, and when appointments were canvassed 
with the greatest asperity, not a single murmur 
of disapprobation was raised against the choice 
which selected him to fill the highest judicial 
situation. The important duties of that office 
he discharged with unquestionable ability and 
integrity. When he retired from it, he was 
placed in a situation in that House, which it 
would be improper to designate more distinctly, 
but which all would understand. That station 
he filled during times of great difficulty and 
embarrassment, times which had exhibited al- 
most all the aspects which human affairs could 
assume, and it would be admitted by his poli- 
tical enemies, as well as his political friends, 
that he conducted himself with prudence, tem- 
perance, liberality, and discretion. (Hear.) To 
an ardent love of liberty, and an anxious zeal to 
defend and maintain it, he joined the utmost 
simplicity of character, which communicated 
itself to his eloquence, and this, combined with 
the conviction entertained in the House and the 
country, of the sincerity of his professions, and 
the soundness of his understanding, obtained for 
him that confidence winch had often been de- 
nied to more studied and ambitious oratory. 
So great was the importance of the numerous 
questions which had been agitated in that House 
during the last ten years, that die various biasses, 
the difference of feelings, of habits, of pursuits 
of different members, must have led them, on 
some important occasions, to disagree with a 
man whom they loved and respected ; but, all 
who thus disagreed with him, loved and re- 
spected him still. Those who had an oppor- 
tunity of observing how he prepared himself 
for such questions, could bear testimony to the 
anxious care and perfect sincerity with which 
his opinions were formed. — These few observa- 
tions lie offered, not with the vain hope of doing 
justice to the talents and the conduct of Mr. 
Ponsonby, but to gratify his own feelings, and 
to afford die House an opportunity of express- 
ing their respect and regret for a man at once so 
eminent and so estimable. (Hear*) He was an 
honour to die family from which he sprung, 
and to the country that gave him birth, fruitful 
as diat country was in men of distinguished 
talents, as well civil as military. He was justly 
and deeply lamented, and although they had lost 
him not m the most difficult times — although 
it could not be said of him “ alienissimo Repub- 
lic# tempore extlnctus”* — yet it was at a time 

• “ Vir egregius, (Q. Hortensius) conjunctiwimus 
mecum consilioruiu omnium socictate, alionissimo 
Rripublicfc tempore extinclus, ctauetoiitatis ft pru- 
dentise sued triste nobis desidejium reliqu^r (Cm. 
do Clar. Orat. c. 
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when the country might have derived essential to the mode ; and insisted on the importance of 
advantages from his understanding, his mo- the repairs now required, 
deration, and his prudence That they had Mr. Calcraft observed,* that He had been mis- 
seen him so lately in that House {hear, hear,) understood by the hon. membei (Mr. Gordon), 
apparently in perfect stability of health, ana who had represented him as disposed to give 
likely long, from his time of life, to enjoy vigour any opposition to the measure. (See page * 825 .) 
of mind and body, must gFeatlv increase the He complained only of the delay, and of the 
sense of sorrow and regret. That they had mode adopted. * 

themselves seen him struck by that fatal malady Mr. Croker explained the circumstances that 
which laid him at once on the couch from which occasioned the delay. The address was then 
he never rose, must give a keenness to their agreed to. » 

recollection of his merits, and their sorrow for Suspension of ' the H\be\s Corpus.] Sir 
his loss. {Hear, hear.) To them it furnished ! F. Burdett presented a petition of John Knight, 
a most awful lesson, and they would take the | who had been kept in solitary com'inemeric in 
Best means of profiting by it, if they cherished j Reading gaol for more than n weeks, and was 
in their memory and imitated the integrity of ! now removed to another prison. The hon. ba- 
his conduct, the purity of his .mind, and the inno- ronet observed, that some yars since petitions 
cence of his heart. — {Hear, hear, hear.) Thtfhon. used to be presented by foreigners, praying to 
member concluded with moving for the writ. be naturalized ; this petitioner prayed to be 
Lord Castlereagh said, he aid not less feel- unnaturalized, or to be brought to trial, it was 
ingly lament the loss which the House and the pretty evident that there was no intention to 
country had sustained, than those with whom bring him at all to trial. He hoped that some 
the rignt hon. gentleman had agreed in political ( one of his Majesty’s Ministers would declare 
opinions ; and he equally felt the force and truth j their intention to discharge him, if* no trial was 
of the observations which had been so elo - 1 intended, it was disgraceful to this country; 
quently applied to the subject. A wound so deep or to any civilized country, but most of all to 
as was occasioned . by the death of one so dis- this country, where the principles of liberty 
tinguished in public life, a wound so suddenly had been established by a free Constitution, 
inflicted, and so fresh in the recollection of the that men could be confined in solitary cells for 
House, could not but be felt most strongly. No . any length of time without ever knowing the 
occasion was more gratifying than one in which reason. The petition was then read : it prayed 
the wannest testimony must be borne to the to be brought to ti ial, or to be transported out of 
honour, integrity, and worth of men who dit- the country. It was ordered to lie Qn the tabic, 
fered in political opinion — and he hoped those Masquerades.] General Thornton gaveno- 
difierences were for the public good — by per- tice, that he would next session bring in a Bill 
sons of opposite sentiments. He had been op- respecting masquerades, 
posed to Mr. Ponsonby in politics, both in this Mr. Blake wished to know what was to b? 
country and in Ireland; and he could say, with the nature of die bill. 

the utmost sincerity, that the conduct of that The Speaker said that it was not regular to 
eminent man had been always governed by the call for any such explanation till the hon. mem- 
highest sense of honour and integrity, and a s ber brought on his motion, 
most anxious desire to promote the public good. | State of tub Nation.] Mr. Brougham 
{Hear, hear.) rose, to call the attention of the House tp the 

Sir M. W. Ridley said, he felt it his duty to join present situation of the country He said, if 
in the testimony which had been given to the no public principles had been violated during 
public merits of that 'distinguished character, the session, and if at it? clos'* they wert. to leave 
whose loss was so universally deplored. His the liberties of the people on their ancient foun- 
family had rendered great and* splendid services dation, and the power of th* Crown within its 
to their country; and, in future times, the constitutional limits, he would not have tres- 
bravery of colonel Ponsonby in the field “of passed on their indulgence : but when the ex- 
battle, and the honest, upright, and independent pectations of the country had been so great at 
conduct of the right hon. George Ponsonby, in the beginning of the session, when the cfcap- 
that House, would be read with universal ad- pointment in its course was so signal and so 
miration and gratitude. (Hear.) afflicting, and above all. when the • : ghts and 

The writ was then ordered. liberties — when the personal freedom of every 

Lyme Regis Harbour.] The Chancellor of man in the nation, was put in the power of Mi- 
the Exchequer moved an address to the Prince j nisters, he could not allow them to separate 
Regent, that he would be pleased to direct, that ! before fie had endeavoured to prevail on them 
such repairs might be executed upon the Cobb | to exercise the wholesome but difficult 'duty of 
at Lyme, as would not occasion an expense ex - 1 self-examination, and to carry to the foot of 
ceeding 10,000/. _ the throne an humble address, praying that 

Mr. Cordon objected to the mode of obtaining the extraordinary powers which tney had 
money to such an amount by address to the given should not be abused. The distresses 
Crown. every where felt at the beginning. 

Mr. Lushington stated five cases in point, as months indeed before the begipumg of 

s N - 
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«ion, all must well remember. In the midst of raore^contrary to it than the mode in which the 
such suffei intrs, some symptoms might be traced representations and .interests of the people had 
► of great discontent, of an anxious desire of been treated was to the spirit of our constitu- 
change: here and there some disturbances were tion. Jjanumerable petitions were presented, 
created by persons, inconsiderable in character and their allegations ought to have been inquired 
and influence, and even in point of numbers — into. They were, however, neglected* and no 
by such persons, who either from defect of in- measures were adopted but those of coercion 
tellect, or desire of converting general distress and punishment. As -nothing had been done by 
to purposes of plunder, n few breaches of the the House, as no examination into grievances 
public peace were committed. All those symp- took place, and no plan of improvement was 
toms might be traced before the beginning of adopted, it might be proper to inquire what 
■ the session ; but there was one symptom, uni- amelioration ,haa ensued, independent of par- 
versally manifested, and without example in any liamentarv aid ; and what the course of events 
former period of our history — it was an anxious, had accomplished, after Ministers had refused 
universal expectation of redress and relief. This to direct it to any beneficial result. He was 
hope was every where entertained, but was most ready to admit, that in looking at our affairs in 
deeply cherished where the distress was great- this way, the prospect was somewhat bright- 
est. {Hear, hear.) How did the House answer ened. The effects of the late scanty harvest 
those expectations ? They began, not by re- were not so severely felt, and were in some de- 
lieving the people, but by restraining them. Be- giee removed: an increase had token place in 
fore they asked them their complaints or their the value of land : and the price of the funds 
wishes, they took away their liberties. When had i isen ; our trade, too, had somewhat ini- 
at last they inquired into the distresses, and proved, and hopes were entertained of a con- 
found that many means of relieving them were tinued amelioration. In stating, however, that 
practicable, when Ministers themselves agreed our commerce was improving, he was bound to 
that our system of commerce and trade required say, that tliere was something rather alarming 
revision, they immediately passed on to the in the accounts of die last two quarters* He 
other orders of the day. In no period of his- alluded to the scanty supply of the last harvest, 
tory, in no potion or country, was an instance and the consequent revival of the importation 
known of a people, so universally, so strongly, of grain under the provisions of the corn bill, 
so unconquerably, and in such overwhelming The opening of our ports tor corn had thus 
distress and suffering, attached to their natural operated as a practical ^remedy for the deprecia- 
protectors and guardians, and so confident of tion of our general commerce, without being 
attention to their grievances, and of relief from an evidence of its growing .prosperity. Corn 
their sufferings. If when the people met to was the only commodity which, under certain 
petition Parliament lor a redress of their grie- circumstances, could be imported duty free: 
vances, if when they were evincing their at- and the demand for it in the season of scarcity 
tachment to the constitution, by expressing was the only cause, it was to be feared, of the 
tKeir confidence in the good disposition and additional stimulus given to our export trade or 
wisdom cf the legislature, a demagogue had our manufacturing industry. To shew this he 
stood up and predicted what happened, saying, need only remind the House, that the cus- 
« Look not to Parliament for assistance in your toms had in the last quarters fallen off instead 
misery, or even a favourable consideration of of improving ; which accorded very well with 
your sufferings ; go not there, the attempt the fact, that there might be an additional im- 
is useless, thev will not hear your petitions ; port of corn, but was .perfectly inconsistent 
they will not discuss the means of answering ; with any improvement in our general commerce 
they will neglect your representations, and pass or import. Another symptom of our improving 
to the older of the day, ; * the House would condition was stated to be die rise in the funds ; 
have heard of it as a symptom of disaffection, an effect which might be attributed to one of 
and a menace of rebellion. (Hear, hear.) Much two causes — the one permanent and beneficial, 
had 'been said of the absurd projects of the re- the other tenyporary, and rather a sign of dis- 
forraers, and of the folly of looking at Universal tress than a proof of amelioration. The former 
Suffrage and Annual Parliaments as a remedy for consisted in the reduction of our national ex- 
existing distress: and die historian, in looking nenditure, and the diminution of our public 
back upon this period^Wpuld have to describe burdens (for which his Majesty’s Ministers, 
many instances of that disposition which suffer- who qpposed every measure of reprepclupent, 
ing generates, to jrely credulously on the most and refused to adopt any recommendation *of 
improbable means of relief; bit he would like- economy till it was forced upon them* could 
wise have ter record, that in resisting applies- claim no credit), by . which the , savings rf iudi 
txons of the people for a redress of grievances, viduafe were increased, and not being acquired 
Parliament had committed remarkable depar- for the supply of their immediate wants, were 
tures from the constitution. For universal suf- invested in the funds ; thus creating a demand 
ftage and pnnual parliaments, however incon- for stock and raising its price. The latter con- 
jjatent they were, m the opinion of many, with stated in the want of employment for capital, m 
H^ature of edr political fabric, could not be the stagnation of . trade, and 4he want of any 
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other mode of deriving interest for money in j merce, and the body of our commercial regula- 
tive possession* of capitalists. This would en- tions, demanded examination ; and that the 
rirely disappear with die revival of commerce ; state of our finances, so deranged, should be 
which, when it took* place, would lower the brought fully under thewlew of the legislature, 
funds, by inducing people to invest their money to know completely how we stood, and what 
in more beneficial employment. That there improvements could be adopted. Now what 
was no unequivocal improvement in the situa- was done in these circumstances, or what ac- 
tion of the country, or in the general condition swer was given to these recommendations ? 
of the people, notwithstanding these alleged When he brought forward the subject of 
symptoms of returning prosperity, might be our trade and manufactures, a right horn gen- 
proved ffom the experience that every man had .tleman (Mr. Robinson,) who was at the head 
of what must be the state of our manufacturers, of the Board of Trade, and from his situation ' 
when an able and skilful weaver could not earn was bound to have entered on the inquiry, had' 
more, bv his greatest exertion, than six or admitted every thing that he stated, and had 
a .wen shillings a week ; and from the knowledge candidly confessed the errors of our commercial* 
of the general distress under which our agricul- policy. In his memorable declaration in the 
tural population laboured. (Hear, hear,) But House — memorable for the candour with which' 
even admitting that there had been some ifn- it was utteivd, memorable for the liberality of* 
provement, wa6 that a reason why we should the principles which it sanctioned, and which 
relax in our efforts to hasten the return of gene- he shewed he so well understood j but still 1 
ral prosperity. Were we to refrain from taking more memorable for the striking admission with 
steps to ameliorate our condition, because it. which it was coupled— he allowed that he saw 
was not just so bad as it was four months ago ? the great errors and pernicious tendency of the 
Because we had sunk to a point of distress narrow and absurd system on which tnc trade 
beyond which we could not go, and were now of the country was conducted ; but that hostile 
rising out of its depths* were we to be told that representations and conflicting interests stood in 
no efforts were to be made for our further extri- the way of new arrangements, or any beneficial' 
cation? (Hear, hear.) This, he knew, was al- improvements. 7'o what he had advanced the ‘ 
ways the answer of Ministers to any suggestions right hon. gentleman answered— w We admit 
or recommendations of improvement — that we vour principles to be incontrovertible— we con- 
were already rising from our difficulties, and fci.s our present commercial regulations are im- 
that matte) s would right themselves. If we politic, and that a change would be desirable: 
could be proved not to be so bad as we were hut when we propose any improvement for the 
six calendar months ago, they were satisfied, general advantage, in come the shipping in- 
and desired to stand still. This principle of teiests, in come the conflicting commercial and 
conduct he entirely disapproved of and de- manufacturing interests, beset the Board of 
nounced. So long as we could improve our Trade, and oppo.se each other before us; and 
affairs, so long as there was one beneficial ar- what can we do ?° The merchants employed 
rangement unexecuted, it was criminal to be in the iron tiade, those employed in the wood 
idle, it was a gross dereliction of dutv to stand trade, the miners, the manufacturers, the ship- 
still with our arms folded across, and to trust ping interest, had all different objects, all prayed 
without exertion to the issue of events, (hear, for the continuance or enactment, of restrictive 
hear, hear.) It became the House, therefore, to regulations, and no satisfactory adjustment 
review what was proposed to be done, and what could be made of their conflicting claims : what, 
was actually performed. In this review, sufri- therefore, could be done ? The right hon. gen- ’ 
dent subjects of condemnation would occur, tleman confessed the inability of government 
without requiring from Ministers more than they to control these opposing individuals ; and with 
could have executed, or from Parliament more this confession of imbecility, was contented ta 
than it could have accomplished. No man adhere to a .pernicious ana erroneous system, 
charged Ministers with the consequence of a with the full view of iis im policy and absurdity, 
bad harvest ; no man attributed blame to them Nay, even the statute imposing a duty on the 
for those sufferings and evils that must always transit of foreign linen, than which he might? 
more or less attend that revulsion of society, say a more absurd regulation did not exist on 
and that dislocation of the relations of rnanu* the statute-book of any country that had a book, 
facturing industry, which are occasioned in a was allowed to continue, because, though it 
transition from' war to peace, however liable confessedly cramped the commerce of the coun** 
they were to charge from the long continuance try, and injured the general prosperity, the 
or wasteful expenditure of that war ; but suffi* rigljt hon. gentleman dreaded that its repeal 1 
cient subjects for crimination still remained, would set the north of Ireland in a flame. 
They were told, that on the return of peace (Hear, hear,) Now, when the Hoyse saw this 
our system required review ; that the world was miserable weakness, when they heard an ad- 
placed in new circumstances; that our relations mission of just principles, but a confession that, 
with the rest of Europe had changed ; that the/ from conflicting interests, they could not be 
progress of events required an alteration of our carried into effect ; when a Minister at the head 
policy ; that the groat interests of olir com- of the department' of trade, with an interesting 
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candour ami touching simplicity, allowed, that 
the. country was proceeding in an ,imjfblitic 
course ; but that when he tried to effect any 
improvement he encountered an opposition 
which he could not overpower, was it proper 
to pass to the other orders of the day ? (Hear, 
hear , heart) Was. it becoming to allow the 
plea, that what you say is right— what you re- 
commend would benefit the country ; but, be- 
cause the petty and partial interests of those en- 
gaged in the iron, the copper, the wood, and 
the linen trade, oppose us, we cannot enter into 
a review of commercial regulations, or listen to 
any suggestions of beneficial change ? The 
House should have said, we allow your claim 
of imbecility, but it ought not to prejudice the 
welfare- of the country — we will back your 
efforts lor improvement, and enable you to 
overcome those conflicting claims which you 
confess your incapacity to adjust* (Hear, hear) 
But instead of this, ,the House pas ^d to the or- 
der of the day ( cries ofluar) ; and .now, though 
we . had arrived at the third year of peace, 
and should have long ago inquired into the 
commercial policy of the country, no examina- 
tion had yet taken place, nor had any thing 
been yet done. With regard to our financial 
system we were in a dine rent situation. On 
this subj-ct there was no admission similar to 
that of the right hon. president of the Board of 
Trade.' The right hon. gentleman (the Chan- 
celJor o f the Exchequer), whom he did not now 
see in his place, did make some opposition to 
himself (Mr. 1\) and his friends. They pressed 
upon his attention, that in peace exorbitant bu- 
► ties could not be raised ; and by reducing the 
taxes on' articles which peace afforded such 
facilities of smuggling, he would increase the 
revenue. The right hon. gentleman was, how- 
ever, of a different opinion, and would do no- 
thing except they would allow his favourite 
measure of an income tax. {Cries of hear) He 
therefore proceeded with his temporary and 
Wavering expedients, now issuing Exchequer 
bills, now Treasury bills; now compounding 
with the Bank for a loan without interest, now 
taking one with interest ; varying from year to 
year according to circumstances, watching the 
progress of’ events, domg nothing, and hoping 
that by die chapter of accidents every thing 
Wbtftd come round to his wishes without any 
e&grtion. His system wa6 to have no system, 
his plan of finance was to proceed entirely with- 
out plan (hear, hear). Waiting till circumstances 
might-change, or till the Hoase, seeing the de- 
rangement of our financial gffairs, would agree 
to the revival of the income-tax, of which be 
and the noble lord were nightly singing the 
dirge (hear, *and a laugh }— an, oppressive tax 
which had, he trusted, been condemned to per- 
petual extinction, , ahd which the country would 
never be so destitute of spirit as to allow to be 
proposed, nor Parliament so abandoned to all 
sense of shame or duty as to enact. ( Cries of 
fcearj If our commerce was in a bad state, 
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our finances we& calculated to excite mater 
alarm; The finance committee even could npt 
venture a calculation, but were obliged to resort 
to an average. He had formerly stated what he 
would now repeat, that though our commerce 
might improve, it could never again reach that 
pitch of prosperity which it lately attained. 
This might easily be proved. There was at 
present an incapacity among the nations of the 
Continent to pay for our commodities, from the 
exhaustion of a ruinous and protracted war; 
and, unhappily for us, there existed a growing 
ability to supply themselves. Our great extent 
of machinery, our immense accumulation of 
capital, and our superior manufacturing skill, 
might ensure us great advantages in the market, 
but the people of the Continent were making 
rapid advances. Cotton-mills had been erected, 
in die neighbourhood of Vienna, which manu- 
factured twist of the best quality ; and at Mul- 
hausen, in Switzerland, a similar establishment 
was erected. Speaking on this subject, he 
could not but refer to the policy lately recom- 
mended in some petitions, of prohibiting the 
expoitation of cotton-yarn. This appeared to 
him to be a delusion that had been fallen into 
by a large body who were suffering under the 
want of employment. A petition had been sent 
on the subject to the Prince Regent, and one 
was to have been offered to the House, signed 
by 200,000 individuals. He proposed to the 
petitioners to delay sending it up, as he hoped 
delay and discussion might dispel their pre- 
judices s and to induce them to do so, held out 
to them the hope that, if circumstances did not 
change, their case might next session be in- 
quired into by a parliamentary committee. He 
wished to hear every thing that could be said ; 
but he deemed it his duty to mention, that he 
.thought the more the subject was inquired into 
the greater would the impolicy of the prohibi- 
tion appear; and that, instead of relieving the 
class who petitioned for it, it would impede 
peneral commerce, ruin the cotton spinners, in- 
jure the importers of cotton-wool, and, by ren- 
dering the yam deal er to the weaver, involve him 
in the general calamity. (Hear, hear.) It was 
necessary to attend to the situation of this class 
of persons, the cotton-spinners, as among them, 
as well as among the other classes collected in 
great bodies, there was no permanent connexion 
between manufacturer and employer, and among 
them disaffection chiefly existed. — The next 
subject to which the hon. gentlemao adverted, 
was ou&relation with the South American colo- 
nies, and here he found equal subject of com- 
plaint against his Majesty’s government. He 
would not now enter fully into the subject. 
The impolicy of our conduct was sufficiently 
obvious— our want of system, plan, or object. 
In some places we had commercial agents, in 
others none. In one of the States we had a 
consul, who received his commission from Fer- 
dinand, but who had not produced his creden- 
tials till the State to which be was accredited 
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had declared itself independent, or had, as it 
was called in some quarters, revolted. Over 
the whole of South America there was a com- 
plaint of a want of communication, or of con- 
cert and understanding. The governors of our 
colonies acted in the same way as our govern- 
ment at home, or executed impolitic instructions 
received from this country. The governor of 
Trinidad openly opposed the cause of the inde- 
pendents, and took part against them with the 
mother country : opening letters addressed to 
them ; refusing to admit into tl.e island those 
who had been opposed to the royal arms ; im- 
posing contributions, sometimes to the amount 
of. 200 dollars, on those who sought admission ; 
and obstructing all communication between 
Trinidad and the Spanish M. in, as much as 
was in his power. ^ Since he last spoke in the 
House on this subject, he had heard that the 
intercourse between that island and the neigh- 
bouring continent had been so completely inter- 
ruptedyyhat mules had risen forty dollars in 
pric^ff md that the price of a pound of food, 
which was formerly five-pence, nad risen to six 
shillings. Such a difference of price, amount- 
ing to a thousand per cent, in districts so con- 
tiguous, shewed the obstructions offered to all 
communication or commercial intercourse. If 
the policy of Government in this quarter was 
marked by illiberality, injustice, and absurdity, 
it had been equally so on the continent of Eu- 
rope, and we were now reaping the bitter fruits 
of the noble lord's negotiations. He would 
not enter into any reasoning on the subject ; he 
would state one fact which would be worth a 
thousand arguments. What he alluded to hap- 
pened in the port of Genoa, disclosing a scene 
of as great tyranny and injustice on the onej 
hand, as great oppression on the other, and as 
great imbecility in a third party as any act that 
had ever been heard of within the walls of the 
House. (Hear, hear.) It was well known, that 
though the King of Sardinia was one of the le- 
gitimate Sovereigns for whom we established 
the present order of things, yet that we found 1 
him possessed of small territory and of very 
limited power, and by expanding his narrow 
dominions, and giving him new subjects, we 
made him a creature of our own. Our exer- 
tions brought him from a barren island, restored 
him to his continental dominions, and endowed 
him with Genoa. This city was declared as 
free, because we gave it him, and because Con- 
gress declared it free. This petty dependent 
monarch, imitating the conduct of a*greater 
illegitimate ope, prevailed, by the arguments to 
which die latter was accustomed to appeal, 
upon the Chamber of Commerce of that port, 
to contribute money to him for building a large 
frigate. The Chamber, to raise the money, as- 
sessed their own members, and the English, to- 
gether with the French and Piedmontese mer- 
chants, who hate and envy the English, and 
wish to make the place too warm for them, in 
order to dislodge them. The English mer- 
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chants remonstrated, but their remonstrances 
were not attended to. They applied to Mr. 
Hill, the British miniate? at the Court of 
Turin. Finding that this application un- 
successful, they applied to the British consul# 
who made a representation to the Sardinian mi- 
nister. The reply from him was, that the as- 
sessment was not at all an affair of govern* 
ment, but an arrangement made by the Chamber 
of Commerce, with which he could not in- 
terfere, and against which Government could 
grant no redress. The merchants made a re- 
presentation to the Chamber, and resisted pay- 
ment. This only produced a measure of op- 
pression. A soldier was sent to the house of 
every English merchant, with orders to remain 
there till the mandate for raising the contribu- 
tion was complied with, at the pay of three 
francs a day, to be levied on tne person in 
whose house he remained. The merchants com- 

E lained to the consul and die ambassador : the 
xter of whom disapproved of tfce proceeding! 
but added, there was no help for it, that he had 
done his utmost, and that the only course the 
merchants had was to submit. Tne whole of 
these proceedings were submitted to the noble 
lord, who must have been displeased at the 
ungracious return maefe for our exertions by i 
Sovereign who owed to him the means of op- 
pressing British subjects. But what did he do ? 
— did he afford that protection which the mer- 
chants had a right to expect, and speak to the 
Court of Sardinia with that energy which be- 
came the minister of Great Britain ? No : he 
applied to the king’s advocate, to know if it 
was lawful for the King of Sardinia to act as he 
had done ; and even submitted to him a case 
which did not comprehend a full view of the 
circumstances. The tax was stated to be a 
general tax : and, as such, the imposition of it 
did not authorize going to war, or make it a 
duty for the British government to interfere. 
On this legal opinion the noble lord acted. 
Good Goa ! was it becoming in a British 
minister, in such a case, to allow an injustice 
to be committed on a technical opinion ; to 
make no remonstrance to a Sovereign who wat 
under such obligations to us, when he oppressed 
our countrymen, merely because the king’s 
advocate, on a partial representation of tne 
case, said, that it was no ground for declar- 
ing war? (Hear.) When he (Mr. B-) read 
these papers, they , excited his greatest asto- 
nishment ; and, as ao Englishman, made' him 
blush for the degradation of the English cha- 
racter. If English merchants were to be 
thus treated, if they received no protection 
from the English government when oppressed 
by petty States, they might say with truth.' 
we are a great naval power, .a great and 
enlightened nation ; but for all pi actical purposes 
we are an insignificant people, and cannot pro- 
tect ourselves against the smallest aggression, or 
even send a memorial to the petty court of 
Sardinia. (Cries of heart heart hear.) This 
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mM not, be expected to be a solitary instance 
off oppression, and accordingly it was followed 
by otiiers. The first was a tariff on cloth, 
which gave so great advantages to the French 
manufacturers over U6, that no British cloth 
could be imported into Genoa, as he had heard 
from a merchant of Yorkshire, whom he met 
at Milan. There was another tax imposed, 
called annonaria ; and another was a duty on 
goods imported into Genoa for the purpose of 
exportation, similar to our transit duty on 
foreign linen. Would not this tame submission 
invite oppression from other Powers? Could 
Austria and Russia, those great States, be ex- 
pected to shew us any regard, or grant us any com- 
mercial advantages, when we allowed ourselves to 
be insulted and trampled ou by a creature of our 
own, the little King of Sardinia? f Cries of 
hear.) We had mistaken our proper policy, 
and descended from our legitimate rank. We 
were placed as arbiters of Europe, and could 
have ruled its destinies by throwing our weight 
into the scale if we chose ; but we had sui ren- 
dered that proud pre-eminence to become a fifth- 
late- military power — neither our safest nor our 
most dignified attitude, neither adding to our 
credit nor our security. {Hear, hear*) The 
noble lord boasted of his treaties ; but if one 
attended to the state of Europe, there were evi- 
dent symptoms of their instability. The suite 
of arms in which the different Powers remained ; 
the Holy Alliance, which seemed more of a po- 
litical than a religious description ; and the cir- 
cumstance, that it originated with the two 
ppwers who bordered on Turkey, and had their 
views fixed on its dismemberment, together 
with -the. misunderstanding between Spain and 
Portugal, might lead to $ome interruption of the 
general peace at no distant date. He was per- 
fectly ready to admit that there were matters 
on, which it became us to- make a different use 
off our influence, and he could not avoid refer- 
ring, in this part of his speech, to the note of 
tbp* Allied Powers respecting the situation of 
Lpcieu Buonaparte, which so deeply affected 
*he honour and dignity of this country : what 
Jiad to lament was, not the mere refusal of 
passports for himself, but the refusal of them 
jb&nis son ; for, as in the case of Dyott’s di- 
sthrcc.h)]], we had changed his petition into an 
enactment against h;ni. IJe regretted also to 
Icpet not only the name of Sir C. Stuart, but that 
of die l>uke of Wellington, to this document 5 
.regarding it, as be feared lie must, to be an in- 
dication, that, the Minister for civil affairs wa6 
bound to take his instructions from the military 
commander. Jfn one part of this note, it was stated, 
that Lucie, 0 would be more dangerous in America 
than in jEurope.^AJthough it was somewhat 
difficult to spruit |Jie grotftds of this propo- 
sition, yet it to be literally true, what 

was the /cal dagger to be apprehended from 
him in eillier part of the. world? He was a per- 
son, who, .as fir as h^ understood, was a great 
admirer of French poetry, and who, when not 
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engaged is either reading or writing it, amused 
himself with digging up the remains of anfieputy 
in the neighbourhood of Tusculum. When inthii 
country, his whole deportment-— and it had been 
vigilantly observed — was of the most peaceable 
and inoffensive nature. Was this spirit of per- 
secution adopted in order that the new system 
of Europe might rival in all respects the treaty 
of Westphalia ? The conclusion of this extra- 
ordinary note was, that another abode wa6 ne- 
cessary to be provided for him in the Roman 
States. Was it worthy, he would ask, of a 
great country ? Was it worthy of whatever 
might yet remain of the ancient liberality of 
Britain, to be occupied, in conjunction with the 
other great powers of Europe, in devising' a 
residence to which, when selected, the indivi- 
dual in question must be removed by force? 
[Hear y hear.) If it had happened in our times, 
and to the astonishment or an enlightened ge- 
neration, that a monk, in spite of all the cry and 
prejudices of the popery doctrine, should be 
drawn from the recesses of a convent, and 
from amidst his beads and rosaries, to be erected 
into a temporal sovereign, was the world to 
understand that he was still to remain the in- 
strument of those who had pretended to leave 
him independent? Was he to be represented 
to be so incapable of exercising the functions of 
sovereignty, that he had no control over the 
proceedings of an individual residing within 
liis territories, and therefore other nations must 
interfere to prescribe the spot to which he ought 
to be confined, before their apprehensions could 
be allayed ? He believed the whole intelligence 
\vith respect to the intrigues of Lucien in Naples 
was derived from certain diplomatic agents, who 
tli ought themselves obliged to be doing some- 
thing like their fellow-labourers at home ; and 
to whom red bags and large seals were the 
very luxuries of existence. Turning, however, 
from this waste of our legitimate influence 
abroad, he felt it his duty to advert to another 
subject of complaint, which was no less than 
the mismanagement of the patronage belonging 
to tire Foreign department. Jt was painful to 
him to brine forward such a charge ; and the 
more painful, as it necessarily affected some 
persons nearly and intimately connected with 
the noble lord at the head of that department. 
Whilst he expressed a hope, however, that a 
new system of appointments would take place 
in tlie conduct of our diplomacy, he was ac- 
tuated by no personal feeling of hostility or 
disrespect. No man could entertain the small- 
est objection to any military distinction or ap- 
pointment that might be conferred on Lord 
Cathcart or Lord Stewart; but other persons 
than those who^wcrc only known to the coun- 
try as soldiers, and whose education had been 
ureJy military, were required to execute the 
igh and difficult trusts of the missions to 
Petersburgh and Vienna. He considered that 
it was sufficient for him to touch generally upon 
this lubjecti, in order to shew that there had 
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been anabuse of this my delicate branch of 
the ptfblic patronage. He had long abstained 
from alluding to it openly, and tt was with 
sincere reluctance he now stated* that there was 
but one opinion at Vienna and elsewhere, as to 
the fitness of Lord Stewart to execute the func- 
tions of Minister at that- Court. If the noble 
lord, instead of inquiring in his own person, 
would delegate another to make the inquiry for 
him, for many truths might be told to a third 
party which could not be communicated to princi- 
pals, he would venture to predict that the result 
would be a similar representation. He was 
confident that he had never uttered, nor even 
heard, a single sentence which reflected on the 
high personal honour and professional merits 
of the two noble lords whom he had named, 
but their education itself afforded a presumption 
of their inadequacy ; and whilst their appoint'- 
ments were a matter of regret, the whole blame 
of them rested with the noble lord opposite, 
who conducted the foreign relations of the 
country. It was observable, also, in the consi- 
deration of this subject, that a military person, 
Colonel Stirling, had been appointed British 
consul at Genoa, although the nomination of 
Reynolds and Manners to similar offices called 
for much deeper reprobation. Having com- 
mented at such length on these various topics 
of foreign policy, it remained for him to say a 
few words on what appeared to him to be the 
greatest evil of all, he meant the present la- 
mentable posture of the Constitution. {Hear, 
hear.) No man who wished well to the inte- 
rests and happiness of this country, could turn 
his eyes hack to the commencement of this 
session, and recollect, without a bitter pang, 
the hopes which it was then natural and reason- 
able to indulge in. All who had contemplated 
the improvement and extension of education, 
the removal of so many disputed questions, the 
abatement of party zeal, and the consequent 
union of sentiment which had grown up in the 
public mind, must have been grievously disap- 
pointed to find a new strength' acquired to the 
cause of bigotry and misgovemmenk ( Hear, 
hear.) The anti-Catholic had begun to raise 
his tone, and lie thought he could descry the 
hands from the handwork of some noble lords, 
both on the floor and on the table, from which 
he was induced to suspect a repetition of an old 
and well-known intrigue, not very favourable to 
some of tire present Ministers, and still less 
favourable to the accession of others, whose 
principles must for ever prevent a connexion with 
the audiors and promoters of a no popery cry : 
but in whatever quaiter such designs might be 
entertained, their existence, or the dread or their 
existence, was enough to damp the hopes of 
every friend to the liberties and prosperity of j 
the empire. The Catholic was, in his view of 1 
the public interests, the all-impoitant question ; 
it was not, as sometimes represented, a mere 
question as to individuals, but it was whether 
Ireland should be .well or, ill governed. Until 
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it should be carried, the same principle of di*. 
traction which reigned is the West Indies fast 
tween the planter and die negro must operate in 
Ireland to the extent at preventing the Catholic 
and the Protestant from regarding each othm 
as brothers and fellow-subjects* Until this 
question should be carried in femt oTtht 
cause of justice and of libera! policy, out r finan- 
cial resources would derive no sagmefastioa 
from that quarter, nor would tranquility fan 
maintained by any other means than by an over- 
whelming military force. To this, disappoint* 
meat was to be added the melancholy feet, that 
in this part of' the empire we had seen (for the 
first time since the revolution, in a period of 
foreign and internal peace), with hardly domes- 
tic dissension enough to scare a child, the li- 
berties of the country abandoned, not for a 
limited time, but durante bene placito, to the 
Government. {Hear.) Such a proceeding, 
fearful under all circumstances, was a matter 
of peculiar jealousy and alarm, when it was 
considered to whom this power was intrusted, 
and by what hands it was to be exercised. 
With regard to the noble lord opposite, it could 
not be forgotten with what scenes his adminis- 
tration in Ireland had formerly been attended* 
He presumed that the noble lord had beenig- 
norant of them at the time of their occurrence, 
but the circumstances were on record : it was 
not now a f act that could be controverted, tint 
men had been flogged with a merciless .spirit, 
which was not satiated till their bones appeared 
to the face of day. {Hear, hear. A It was slot 
to be denied, that one man who had been thus 
lacerated had been rubbed over with gunpowder, .^ 
in order to be a second time mangled, tiki/ fan 
bowels burst through his wounds, and was than ^ 
abandoned without medical aid. When this 
man afterwards brought his action against the 
individual who had inflicted the punishment, 
it was equally true that that individualpetitioned 
the Irish parliament for a bill of indemnity^ an 
the avowed principle of his having emrfloyeater* 
ture in Older to extort truth. He alluded now to 
the case of Wright versus Fitzgerald, in which the 
Attorney-general had supported the application, 
and the petitioner had been afterwards made 8 
baronet. If all this took place, and the noble 
lord remained in ignorance of it, although is his 
immediate vicinity, how was he, sitting m Lon- 
don, to prevent similar barbarities in Cornwall 
and in Yorkshire ? If the Government was sub- 
stantially the same as it was at that period# 
what greater security was there against the 
abuse of such unlimited authority? He knew 
not how the sagacity of Lord Sidmouth was to 
operate more effectually than that of his col- 
leagues or predecessors, to prevent an innocent 
man from being dragged from Jib family, and 
immured in a loathsome dungeon; on the infor- 
mation of such persons as Ofiver and Reynolds. 
All that now remained however, for the House 
to do, after having vested each powers in the 
executive government, was to address the f 
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Crown, and to press upon its attention the ne- our power of competition in foreign markets, 
cessity during the recess of Parliament of at and reflect that, in a season of general distress, 
least exercising them with caution* forbearance, the operation of the Poor Laws inevitably 
and moderation. The hon. and learned gentle* throws an unequal share of the load upon the 
man concluded by moving, land, we are at a loss to conceive more powerful 

u That an humble address be presented to his reasons for reducing the excessive amount of 
Royal Highness the. Prince Regent, humbly to taxation; the more especially because expe- 
represent to his Royal Highness, that his Ma- rience has proved the revenue itself to have 
jesty*8 faithful subjects, the Commons of the been injured by that excess : that after the re- 
united kingdom in Parliament assembled, beg turn of peace we had hoped, that a new and 
leave to approach his Royal Highness with sen- permanent arrangement of our financial sys- 
timents of attachment to his illustrious family, tern would have oeen attempted on sound and 
and to the sacred principles of civil and reli- liberal principles, alike favourable to the re- 
gious liberty which seated them upon the throne sources of the state, and to the private wealth 
of these realms : of the people, in which alone the foundations of 

“ That arrived at the close of a session, the public revenue can be surely laid ; but that here 
commencement of which had filled our con- again we are disappointed ; that his Royal 
stituents with the sanguine expectations that Highness’s advisers, with the evidence before 
some of their grievances would be redressed, their eyes of trade sinking under the pressure of 
we deem it incumbent on us to express our taxe3, and the income of the state constantly 
deep concern that the measures of his Royal declining, as the difficulties of the people in- 
Highness’s advisers, have neither been ealeu- crease and their industry decays, seem resolved 
lated to fulfil the hopes, to alleviate the suf- to defer the settlement ot the Finances, as if 
ferings, nor to recover the affections of the they waited for some opportunity of restoring 
people : the Income Tax, which we trusted that our 

- w That it is with deep concern that we .ob- vote of that session had for ever destroyed : 
serve in every part of his Royal Highness's nor is it amongst the least of the grievances 
dominions nearly the same pressure of distress, whereof we complain, that, while the deficiency 
wmch at the beginning of the session was la. of the revenue is acknowledged, no effectual 
mented as unparalleled in the history of the steps are taken to reduce the public expenditure, 
country; and that although we are disposed to which is kept upon the footing of former wars 
hope tnat some portion of the evil may be tem- in order to support unprecedented military 
porarv, we should trifle with his Royal High- establishments, equally strange to the habits, . 
mess aid we not declare our fixed opinion, that ruinous to the wealth, and fatal to the liberties 
the changes which have happened in the world of the country : 

will prove permanently ruinous to a great part “ That, while the measures of his Royal 
of our foreign commerce, if they are notcoun- Highness's advisers at home are calculated to 
teracted by corresponding alterations in our afford no relief either to the labouring finances 
commercial policy, and by the extension of our of the state, or the insupportable sufferings of 
intercourse with countries removed from the our countrymen, we regret to observe, that a 
influence of our rivals ; but that we have heard course of policy has been pursued towards fo- 
with surprise and regret, from his Royal High- reign states, at once injurious to the prosperity, 
dess's advisers, an avowal of jninciples, which ana degrading to the character of the nation : 
remove to a hopeless distance all expectations on the one hand we see, with humiliation, that 
Of seeing so; salutary a system adopted : that all the blood and treasure so lavishly bestowed, 
we find that* they dare not oppose themselves and all the triumphs of our arms, have failed 
to the conflict of the mercantile interests, by to secure to us the most ordinary share of in- 
Wbkh they represent themselves to be sur- fluence with the very powers which owe their 
rounded; tnat to the menaces and importuni- existence to our efforts, while, on the other, we 
ties of individuals they sacrifice their own de- perceive with shame and disgust the authority 
dazed opinions ; and tnat, instead of anxiously of the British name prostjtutea to sanction every 
seeking for the means of’ restoring the healthful abuse of power ; every invasion of national in- 
state Qf British commerce, they remain passive dependence; every incroachment upon popular 
spectators of its progressive decline, and aban- rights ; and that lately we have witnessed, nearly 
atm their duty towards the whole empire, in at the same time, the humbling sight of British 
order to escape the interested clamours of a merchants oppressed, without the hopes of re- 
few t dress, by a petty tyrant whom our influence 

M That equally meat has been our disappoint- had raised to power, and an authorized British 
ment at finding mat; po measures have been Minister joining in the bootless persecution of 
adopted for lessening tfeetenomious weight of an unoffending individual, for the purpose of 
the taxes, grievous Jw5t to prosperous times, ;ourting more powerful sovereigns : 
but at a period liko jibe present, hardly to be ** That it is a further consequence of the 
endured: that, whwwe. consider how heavily lame false principles, and the same imbecility* 
those burdens press on the trade of the country, vhich mark the administration of our foreign 
diminishing at once our home consumption and tfiairs, that laying down no certain line of con- 
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duct respecting the intercourse' with South 
America, but swayed by the groundless preju- 
dices against colonial rights, which have sur- 
vived the first American war, his Royal High- 
nesses advisers have succeeded in disconcerting 
the commercial plans of our own countrymen, 
and in exciting the universal distrust of the 
independent party, while they have failed in 
giving satisfaction to the Spanish and Portu- 
guese Governments : nor can we refrain from 
lamenting, than, after the unparalleled sacrifices 
made to preserve the existence of those dynas- 
ties, it should be found impossible to obtain from 
them a renunciation of the execrable traffic in 
human flesh, carried on by their authority, to 
an extent beyond all forme!* example, and very 
far surpassing, in its repugnance to the law of 
nations, the French aggressions against them- 
selves, which we interfered to repel : 

u That when indeed we recollect the prodi- 
gious efforts made by this country during the 
late contest, and contemplate the intolerable 
burdens which they have entailed upon all 
classes of his Royal Highness’s subjects, how- 
ever gratifying may be the reflection, that the 
triumphs of our amis ex;ilted the character of 
the British nation, it is truly painful to mark the 
truth which every day’s experience forces upon 
our belief, that the fruit of those costly victories 
hath been thrown away by the incapacity of 
his Royal Highness’s confidential advisers : 
even the arrangement of the continent, which 
they claimed as tlrir own, and boasted would 
be permanent, offers no prospect of stability to 
counterbalance the narrowness of the principles 
on which it w.»s founded, and the profligacy of 
the means by which it was effected : for, besides 
the weakness naturally inherent in every such 
transaction, and the universal discontent of the 
people, whose interests have been sacrificed to it, 
we observe the greater continental powers ra- 
ther extending their armaments than returning 
to peaceable pursuits; the inferior sovereigns 
striving to follow their example; and leagues 
of a mysterious nature, with unexplained views, 
taking place of the ancient and known relations 
between friendly states, while Great Britain, 
instead of trusting for her influence to the weight 
of her high character, the popularity of pure 
and liberal principle, the knowledge of her 
commanding resources, and above all the incal- 
culable effect of her entire disinterestedness, has 
been involved in all the intrigues of foreign 
courts, has submitted to take her rank among 
them as a second-rate military power, and 
adopted a system of constant intermeddling, 
beneath her dignity, as it is destructive of her 
authority ; and that we observe with astonish- 
ment and regret, that in order still more effec- 
tually to insure the failure of such schemes, 
their execution has in many instances been en- 
trusted to incapable hands, according* to the 
novel and reprehensible plan, which seems to’ 
be followed, of bestowing the higher patronage of 
the Foreign Department upon persons recom- 


mended by family connection or by" military 
rank, and rewarding with its infei^of pOrtjSf thc 
basest species of political service : 

u But that when we tuhi from surveying the 
effects of mismanagement uppn our mtidtttd 
wealth and our influence abroad, to contemp 
the blows which have been sustained 



civil and religious liberties of his Royal 
ness’s faithful subjects, we ‘are filled with a cod? 
cern so much the deeper, by how much those * 
interests are inestimably dearer to a free'people : 
that to serve the unworthy purposes of a cOurt 
intrigue, for diminishing tne influence of some % 
distinguished men, and widening the difference 
that unhappily divides others from his Royal ' 
Highness’s confidence, we have seen the at- 
tempt, already partially successful, to revive the 
senseless clamours of a misguided multitude' 
against his Royal Highness’s Roman Catholic ‘ 
subjects, and to* embody, as the principle of the/ 
Government, those bigotted doctrines, which, 
after weakening the strength of the Empire in 
war, occasion the necessity for a standi ngarmy, 
that exhausts its resources and undermines its 
liberties in peace : nor is it one class of Ms 
Royal Highness’s subjeqtb alone who have to 
lament the injury to their constitutional rights 
which this fatal session has brought about : thft£ 
the measures so disastrous to public liberty^ 
which his Royal Highness’s advisers have pre- 
vailed upon Parliament to sanction, are all the. 
answer that has been given to the petitions of • 
the people; all the return made for their unal- 
terable attachment to the Constitution ; all 'the 
means taken to justify or fulfil their anxious 1 
expectations : that on the eve of a prorogation* 
which will leave, for the first time since the 
revolution, the most precious of their rights at 
the absolute disposal of those advisers, we deem 
it our duty, alike towards his suffering but faith- 
ful subjects, add towards his Royal Highness, 
solemnly to desire that so vast and perilous a; 
trust be no wise abused : that when we consider 
into whose keeping the personal freedom of' 
each individual in the kingdom is delivered* and 
reflect that among the confidential servants of 
his Royal Highness, are to be found both those 
who exercised the powers of Government in 
Ireland during the darkest period of her histbry, 
those whose general incapacity has been re- 
corded by their colleagues, and those whom 
recent proceedings have stamped as inadequate 
to contend with tne wiles of their own agents 
we may well be alarmed at the prospect or the 
approaching recess ; but we deem it a sacred 
duty not to separate without expressing 
earnest expectation, that his Royal Highn ess 
will discountenance, by all means, the employ- 
ment of persons pretending to be spies, mid m 
reality contrivers of sedition for thftjsakcof gaity 
the encouragement of whose unworthy artmees 
mtiat end in the destruction of innocent indivi- 
duals, endanger the public tranquillity, and 
retrievably anenate tne affections of his faithful 
subjects : and that we pledge ourselves to insti-^ 
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tu|c a rigorous inquiry at the beginning of the the dagger of the assassin. Parliament* he re* 
next session into every thing that concerns the peated, would have acted the part of a driveller/ 
execution of the new laws during the proroga- if it had listened at such a time to the hon. and 
tion of Parliament.” learned gentleman’s projects of reform. The 

Lord CaJtkrcagh began with observing, that difference between his views on this subject, 
after the speech delivered by the hon. and and those of the hon. and learned gentleman, 
learned gentleman, and the address which he proceeded probably from the different grounds 
A hjtd thought proper to submit to the considera- on which they were formed. He considered 
& of the House, he felt himself entitled to the honourable and learned gentleman as de. 
trespass for some time on their indulgence. If sirous of introducing changes into the prac- 
the object of the hon. and learned gentleman* rice of the constitution of a revolutionary 
indeed had been deliberation, and not inflam- nature. His own principle, on the contrary, 
matiofi, his speech would have been unnecessary; was, that it would be dangerous to yield to any 
for one part of it consisted of statements which but gradual improvement, arising from, and die- 
formed a proper ground of inquiry? and another tated by, experience. The hon. and learned 
of assertions, . which, if true, ought long since gentleman contemplated as desirable, or at least 
to have led to an impeachment. But the hon. favoured, the progress of alteiations which he 
and learned gentleman had not stated cither to was satisfied would subvert instead of maintain, 
be his object on this occasion ; and he could ing or improving the constitution. The salu* 
cot but think it singular, that he should have tary operation of the policy pursued by Parlia- 
oecupred himself the whole session in prepar- ment was manifested not only in the increasing 
ing an extended pamphlet, in the shape of a value of the funds, which in the course of the 
speech, and embracing a considerable quantity session had arisen from G2 to 79, but in that of 
of libellous matter which he had reserved, every other description of property. There 
not much to the credit of his generosity never, in fact, was a session during which the 
or candour, to be directed against him and wisdom embodied in Parliament had been more 
his friends on the last day of the session, successfully applied in devising the means of 
f Hemr f hear.) It was only the day before practical relief to evils of great magnitude and 
that he had been given to understand that extent ; or at the close of which more triumph- 
the' intention of the hon. and learned gen- ant evidence of it was disclosed. (Heart hear.} 
tleman had been merely to place his proposed Nothing but a perverted mind, or an uncandia 
address upon record, without going into any spirit towards Parliament, could induce any one 
elaborate review of the foreign and domes- to regard their proceedings as indicative of any 
tic situation of the country. He disdained to hostility to the liberties of the people. But had 
accept the assurances of the hon. and learned the hon. and learned gentleman, who, at a 
gentleman’s liberality towards either him, or former period of the session, had read to the 
those who were dear to him, although he relied House another elaborate pamphlet on the mise- 
confldently ou the liberality of the House. It table state of the country, ever started one ra- 
was his wish, not only to protect himself, but tional idea, or submitted a single plan, for the 
Parliament from that system of running it down diminution of the public burdens ? No ; but his 
of which they had that night witnessed so con- constant complaint was, that nothing had been 
spicuous an instance. A more opprobrious or done ; and that the establishment was not 
fmjust reflection could not be thrown on the lowered. This assertion was repeated, notwith- 
character of Parliament, than to declare that it standing the labours of the Finance Committee, 
had been insensible to* the distresses of the to whom Government considered themselves as 
people. Every man with whom public duty under great obligations ; and although the es- 
was the basis of conduct, must admit, that the tablishment had been reduced from 20 to 
attention of Parliament had been directed to this 18,000,000/. a reduction larger than had been 
subject with a diligence unexampled; with the anticipated by the most rigid criticism. Was this 
most lively sympathy j and had led not only to a proof that nothing had been done? Or was the 
the most usefyl investigations, but to measures proof tobefound in the Report presented from the 
of- the greatest practical utility. It was true, Committee appointed to examine the best means 
that Paniament had been called together at a of improving the stateof the .poor-laws, an inquiry 
moment of general suffering ; and without re- so difficult and so extensive ? If it had been 
faffing here to the direct steps taken for alle- found impossible to prepare and digest a better 
viating ft, I* . ftmft contend, that those measures system in so short a time, the issue of Exche- 
whifcb w&t reprobated as an invasion of liberty quer bills, for the purpose of giving employment 
had afforded substantial relief in protecting the to the poor, shewed that Parliament had exerted 
honest and the industrious against those who itself to supply immediate relief to the distress 
/ iv 1 to mak$ a pretended refttm die instru- of the lower classes. The hon. and learned 
menTa^ of disturbing the public peace, gentleman appeared to have assumed the dis- 
(Hear ht ur fi Tbeie were the proceedings guise of a dissertation on our commercial policy, 
which had the confidence of the coun- for the purpose of making an exclusive attack 

tKir, and enabltP the man who loved it to labour upon his public character. He did not believe 
for the support hsa family without dreading that his object was inquiry, because if it was. 
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be must give him credit for thp ability to carry I 
it into execution. He had taken ,the opportu- 
nity of animadverting on the proceedings of 
Congress, and of the Allied Powera^, subse- 
quently; and it was no matter of surprise, con- 
sidering the anxiety with which some persons 
had watched over the fate and fortunes of a 
certain family, that those who had achieved ttair 
overthrow should be the objects of suspicion and 
obloquy to them. But with reference to.our com- 
mercial policy, he must deny that hk right hon. 
friend (Mr. Robinson) had ever supported the 
abstract pr inciple of a system of exclusion. All 
lie had maintained was, that we could not adopt i 
such liberal principles as it was desirable that 
the world should act on generally, whilst the 
system of protection ,and counter-protection 
was maintained in other countries ; tint a more 
enlarged policy must be progressive and mutual, 
and could not he adopted per saltum, as the 
hon. and learned gentleman appear ed to think. 
Had he, however, proposed an inquiry into any 
particular branch of the system, he would un- 
dertake to say that it would not have been re- 
fused. He now came, certainly labouring under 
great disadvantages, to notice in detail those 
charges which were personal to himself or to 
those who were dear to him ; and he must de- 
clare that he saw nothing jn the hon. and 
learned gentleman's mode of treating this sub- 
ject which called upon him to view it in the 
light of grace, or courtesy, or liberality. Iiis 
description of the alleged cruelties which had 
been practised during the administration in Ire- 
land, of which he had been a member, ought 
long since to have been made the foundation of 
an impeachment, if they were believed to be 
true, and not have been reserved to be brought 
forward in a strain of black, malignant, antT li- 
bellous insinuation on the last day of a session. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Brougham spoke to order, and submitted, 
that these were expressions which were not con- 
sistent with the decorum and dignity of their 
proceedings. He considered that the noble lord 
was exceeding the usual license of parliamentary 
language. 

.Lord Castlereagh insisted that the hon. and 
learned gentleman had employed insinuations 
which he was bound to expose and to repel. 

Mr. Rennet spoke to order, and contended, 
that nothing had fallen from his hon. and 
learned friend which could justify the noble 
lord’s asperity of obsci vation. 

Mr. Canning apprehended, that there was no 
doubt that die word libellous was strictly ap- 
plicable to whatever was said in Parliament 
which, in the case of its being printed, woidd 
constitute a libel. . , 

Mr. Brougham admitted that his receptions 
on the noble lord’s conduct called for explana- 
tion from him, and .even excused some warmth 
in the conduct of his defence. 

jt-ord Caitlereagh resumed. He would not 
shrink from asserting that the expressions of 
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the hon. and learned gentleman# -applied the 
last day of the session to transactions which 
took place so years ago/ were MO just 60 indi- 
viduals, prejudicial to the public service, md 
calculated to lend countenance to the nmctmh 
tions of traitors. He must protest mumm- 
other abuse of the privil^e of speech in the 
hon. and learned gentleman’s observation? with 
regard to Genoa, nor could ministers be res* 
possible for our foreign relations under wch* 
perversion °f the purposes of that House, J$e 
would maintain, in opposition to the lion, and 
learned gentleman, that nothing was more 
strongly to be deprecated than the policy which 
lie recommended, of the greater powers making 
use of their influence to force commercial regu- 
lations on weaker states. It would be m 
equally unjust and unsound principles of com* 
mercial intercourse for this country to aim at 
the establishment of a distinct cast of British 
merchants in foreign .states, enjoying particular 
exemptions, instead of those reciprocal advan- 
tages which were essential to the right* mad in- 
terests of every people. He would jealously 
maintain the pnvijegcsnf opr merebanta^ia con- 
formity wkh subsisting fcieades^i but W Jiorer 
would adopt the hollow, despotic, and iUbml 
policy — a policy directly contrary to every 
principle of national law— -of extorting conces- 
sions of' mercantile advantage by nseaes of po- 
litfqal superiority. If there was spy (thing on* 
which he could undertake t*> justif y hteswf, to ■ 
the House and to the country, it was witktff- 
spect to the policy which had been punwmd* 
towards Spain and South America. His 
jesty’s ministers had nothing .to reproach them- 
selves with on that subject, if the km* &Q/d 
learned gentleman meant that the country had 
not the same commerce with South Anaeoga 
that it ever had, lie denied the statements *0 
which the hon. and learned gentleman had ip- - 
dulged himself. He firmly believed that the 
country had nothing left to deskfc with that 
portion of the world. Did the hon. and logfflri 
gentleman mean to say, that he would hgue 
been able to effect any course of policy by lM * 
South America would liave been nme Smo&f 
to the interests of Great Britain ? On the * 
trury, he was afraid that much iaiury hid ' 
beep done, not only by the hon. aid itemed 
gentleman, but by others, from the 'Speeches 
which h*d been made in that House, The hop. 
and learned gentleman, with the. peculiar Ad- 
jpgs which he displayed on several occasions# 
had stated, tljat all personal liberty hadbaeo is-, 
vaded ; hut he (Lord C.) could only say# fthfft 
those individuals who consulted tke fa&f m$m 
rests of the oatiem essentially differed feomJ»hgu . 
In his opiuion, the hoc. and * 

was a very had guardian of the JibStftte m Jhb 
rope. Tne Duke of Wellington had aomd jp* 
cisely nj s the treaties intended be shoidd SOU 
He never heard any impeachment pf the con- 
duct of* .that great captain; and 
no less than he was surprised# to hear sbphWv^t 
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and learned gentleman say, that we were trying 
to manage our affairs rather by military than by 
civil operations. He begged leave to say, that 
all those who regarded the welfare and tran- 
quillity of Europe had acted with nothing more 
than a becoming precaution ; they had merely 
entertained those ordinary jealousies which ex- 
isting circumstances so imperiously demanded. 
The non./and learned gentleman had talked a 
great dedl of that individual (Lucien Buona- 
parte) who had devoted himself so much to 
literary pursuits ; but it did so happen that, that 
individual, had been the instrument of placing 
Buonaparte in power at an early period, and had 
enabled him to attain that supreme authority 
which he afterwards exercised to the destruc- 
tion of the peace and welfare of' all other parts 
of the world. He believed, that his intention 
afterwards was to enable that great destroyer of 
all public and private happiness to obtain com- 
plete dominion. If, therefore, we had suffered 
those individuals to traverse the world at their 
pleasure, we should not have availed ourselves 
of all those benefits to which our entry into 
Paris so justly entitled us. It was a fixed prin- 
ciple of our alliance with the other powers, that 
we should not suffer them to go abroad without 
keeping our eyes upon them, in order that Eu- 
rope might observe their machinations. This 
was a policy which none wiio regarded the 
tranquillity of the world could venture to blame. 
If the hon. and learned gentleman supposed that 
the particular individual to whom he had al- 
luded did nothing more than make verses in 
Italy, he was greatly mistaken. He had gone 
on, in confederacy with others, to assist and 
promote the views of those who were resident 
m America. He (Lord C.) was not at all 
ashamed to say, that he should at all times ad- 
here to that policy. With respect to the pre- 
sent situation of Europe, and the continuance 
of the peace which so happily existed, he 
thought that the House might look to the speech 
from the throne on that subject. The system 
bf Europe was that of a very extensive arma- 
ment: and how could it be useful or politic for 
her to confide in slumbers, and not to expect 
to be awakened some morning by circumstances 
whidh had so often invaded her peace ? if any 
one could protect the world against the danger 
of being disturbed by reformists and revolu- 
tionists, they would be entitled to demand those 
reductions which the most sanguine admirers 
of economy could require. He assured the hon. 
and learned gentleman, jhat he wished to leave 
the conduct of other powers entirely to their 
own judgment; but he believed that it was an 
advantageous circumstance for the liberties of 
Europe, th$t ft British corps was mixed with the 
troops of die other nations.-— With respect to the 
appointment oO*ord Cathcart and Loni Stewart, 
he contended#- that the circumstances of the war 
had rendered it necessary to employ general 
, officers in the character, of diplomatists : if Go- 
irumcnt hadocat out civilians from this coun- 
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try, still nine tenths of the official transactions 
must have been conducted by military persons, 
and, therefore, the only result would nave been 
an augmentation of influence, without any ad- 
vantage to die public service. If Lord Cath- 
cart and Lord Stewart had been appointed in a 
time of full peace, he felt that the comments of 
the hon. and learned gentleman w ould have ap- 
plied with considerable weight. As to Lord 
Stewart, he trusted that he was not so blinded 
by his partiality to a brother whom he loved, as 
to overlook any deficiency, if it existed; but 
though not actually brought up in that line, it 
was but justice to assert his strong sense and 
powers of reason, and the considerable expe- 
rience he had in those matters* — To come to 
another point, the character of Reynolds, he 
had never heard any thing which militated 
against him, except his having been engaged in 
a rebellion, for which he afterwards maae suffi- 
cient atonement. He had never heard any thing 
against his moral character, except in as far as 
he had stated, which could render him unfit to 
be employed in a colony, where the salary was 
only 200 /. a year. Mr. Reynolds gave all his 
information to Government before he (Lord C.) 
came into office. He gave it to Mr. Pelham an- 
terior to that period, and he knew nothing of 
Mr. Reynolds till after he was held worthy of 
credit, not only by a jury, but by the Irish 
House of Commons : the hon. gentleman might 
think that he ought to be disgraced, but that 
was not the universal feeling of the world. 
Lord Chichester thought so well of him, that 
when the British army was in Portugal, he 
deemed him worthy of the office of Postmaster- 
General. Mr. Reynolds, therefore, was not 
considered by Lora Chichester as a base cha- 
racter — he was not so considered by the corpo- 
ration of Dublin- The guild of merchants so 
little concurred in the outcries against him, that 
they voted the freedom to him, as a man who 
hr.d rendered considerable services to his coun- 
try. It was upon the truth of his evidence that 
no less than fifty-three traitors pleaded guilty, 
and implored the mercy of the crown ; it was 
upon his information that that nest of traitors, 
that body of vipers, was brought to public jus- 
tice. So far, then, Mr. Reynolds had assisted 
in the execution and administration of the laws ; 
so far he had served his country. His present 
appointment was that of Consul at Iceland; 
ana he sincerely believed that he sought 
it to obtain some repose, and close his life in 
peace.—' With respect to Mr. Manners he knew 
nothing of him ; but that he was recommended 
as a proper person to be employed under Go- 
vernment, and was therefore appointed to an 
office of 200 A a year at Massachusets. He did 
not know that Mr. Manners had been engaged 
in any literary work whatever. He left' the ap- 
pointment to Mr. Hamilton, who found Mr. 
Manners a well educated man, and perfectly 
qualified for the situation. The hon. ana 
learned gentleman had placed his objections 
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on the ground of seeing Mr. Manners brought 
before the Court of King’s Bench in 1812. 
This was a transaction that occurred five years 
ago ; at which time Mr. Manners was a student, 
and applied to be called to the bar. The 
benchers of Lincoln’s-inn refused to admit him 
until the whole case had been examined, when 
a letter was written by the present Attorney- 
General to Mr. Manners. The letter stated, 
that the Attorney-General perfectly remembered 
the case of Mr. Finnerty v. Manners. (In men- 
tioning this case, said the noble lord, I do 
hereby disclaim any personal feelings. On a 
recent occasion, I felt myself bound to call Mr. 
Finnerty to a court of justice, for what he said 
respecting me ; but, I now declare, that nothing 
but a deep sense of the duty which I owed to 
the public could on any account have induced 
me to prosecute that action.) In that letter, 
the Attorney-General said, that Mr. Finnerty 
was libelled, but that the Chief Justice thought 
the action brought by Mr. Finnerty was most 
improper, and, therefore, the jury had given only 
six-pence damages. Mr. Manners was ac- 
cordingly admitted by the Benchers, and there- 
fore if he was fit to be a lawyer, hie was fit to 
be a consul. — The only other appointment was 
that of a gentleman at Genoa. Now, he had 
known that individual for a great many years ; 
and a more respectable person did not exist on 
the face of the earth. The House had then 
been told that the country could never be safe or 
happy, until the claims of the Roman Catholics 
were acceded to ; he (Lord C.) wished to see 
that question settled ; but he must observe, that 
if he were a Catholic he should feel veiy 
little obliged to the hon. gentleman for the 
angry feelings which he had now endeavoured 
to excite against the most zealous promoters 
of that cause. With respect to Ireland, he 
conceded that he was guilty of the inexpiable 
offence (as it would doubtless ever appear in the 
eyes of the hon. and learned gentleman) of 
having prevented the separation of that part of 
the empire, and of having assisted the efforts 
of the loyal population of Ireland against the 
conspiracy of rebels and traitors ; but he was 
satisfied tnat none who were acquainted with 
his disposition could accuse him of cruelty ; and 
if cruelties and atrocities were perpetrated at 
that period (a fact which he did not deny), the 
blood which had been spilt was on the head of 
those who had encouraged and sanctioned that 
guilty and unnatural rebellion. At that event- 
ful period, the loyal were a persecuted party, 
and they struggled with suen arms as nature 
and resentment gave them, to save themselves 
from attacks on their lives and property. It was 
not to be wondered that, in the exercise of self- 
defence and justly excited anger, they should 
be carried beyond the strict bounds of discretion 
or mercy, and that in the heat of the struggle 
Government had no power to repress their 
loyal indignation. But it was most invidious 
and, unmanly at this distance of time, when 
every Individual who had then conducted him- 
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self ill might so long since have been brought to 
punishment if he deserved* it, to stand up as 
the advocate of those whom Government; tf it 
chose, might have consigned long-smce to the 
lash of the law. How could any man who had 
sat silent during the last 20 years now rise up 
and expatiate on facts which, if true, ought to 
have been, and would have been, long since the 
subject of impeachment. It was unmanly thus 
to countenance that spirit of calumny out of 
doors Which had long prevailed on this subject, 
though without any just foundation. — He felt* 
he had been led into a subject too extensive 
for the House to follow him through, aiid com* 
plained that the hon. and learned gentleman 
had, on the last day of the session, brought 
forward this motion, almost without notice, lor 
the sake of entering a protest, as he called it, to 
rescue bis honourable name from the disgrace 
which he chose to attach to the proceedings of 
the House. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Brougham explained. The prosecution 
to which he had alluded was not that of Fin- 
nerty against Manners, but of the. King, oh the 
prosecution of Hallet, against Manners. In the 
latter case, it appeared, that, it was the constant 
habit of the defendant to attack individuals, and 
to proceed in his calumnies^ unless bought off. 

Sir F. Burdett said, he should nothave risen, 
had it not been for some remarks which the 
noble lord had thought fit to make in the course 
of his speech. Whatever difference of opinion 
might exist on other subjects, and on the ge- 
neral conduct of Ministers, during the session, 
every one must agree, that the most important 
feature of the noble lord’s speech, was the cha- 
racter he had thought fit to give of Reynolds, 
and his defence ot the general employment of 
spies by Government. Now, if the noble lord 
had made a much less eloquent or impressive' 
statement, he should not have been surprised at 
his being carried through all difficulties. There 
was a sort of sympathy between, the Treasury 
Bench and majorities in that House, which was 
always sure to bring off a person speaking On 
that side, however he might be implicated. In- 
deed, he thought there must be something ope- 
rative in the materials of the bench itself, which, 
however rude originally, seemed to have been 
so manufactured as to carry with them a most 
potent spell. If the bench could speak, it might 
explain the fact. 

, “ Olim truncus cram ficulnus inutile lignum : 

“ Cum faber incertus scam nun i facoreiue Piiapum, 

“ Maluit esse Deuna.”— 

But he did not think it could proceed to say, 

“ Deu? indc ego, fuqgm aviumque 
“ Maxima formido.” 

It was absurd to state that a silence of 20 yean 
had been observed on the affairs of Ireland. 
The atrocities perpetrated in that countiy had 
been a constant theme of animadversion in the: 
House ? and he remembered, that at the vgn$j| 
time they were taking place, it had bep mf*: 
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dared by Parliament highly inconsistent with 
the letter and spirit of our constitution* to in- 
flict torture for the purpose of arriving at con- 
fession. Th« oofcfe lord was by no means cor- 
rect io asserting that a silence cjf #0 years had 
been observed on this subject. But had there 
been a silence of 20 or 4o years, that could af- 
ford no bar to an accusation against the guilty. 
But the most remarkable tiling that had fallen 
from die noble lord was his panegyric on the 
inf a mo us Reynolds. One would suppose, from 
his language, that they were “ all honourable 
men,” Castle, Oliver, Reynolds, and all of 
them ; though the noble lord, it seemed, knew 
nothing of Reynolds, but that he had brought 
his associates to justice. However, theie was 
no need of declamation ; a simple # statement 
of facts w^s the strongest condemnation of this 
individual that could be urged. This yhomas 
Reynolds, late on the grand jury that found the 
bilf against Watson, lyas, in die year 1798, an 
informer in Ireland against the very persons with 
whom he had conspired against the Govern- 
ment. He prosecuted several of his fellow de- 
linquents, and on their trial the prisoners called 
many witnesses, who proved diat Reynolds was 
a map of infamous character, and not to be 
credited op his oath. Mr. Valentine O'Connor, 
a merchant of great wealth and high .character, 
4eposed £>o the trial of Oliver Bond, that Rey- 
poifh 8 was po fud a man he couid not be cj e- 
4its4 on h>8 path* and this he had a good op- 
portunity of knowing, as he was nearly con- 
nected with hjra by marriage. Msyor Wither- 
jMtogunnd Captain Withenngton, .whose sister 
Reynold* married, stated, there was no doubt oj 
hie having administered poison to his motlwr- 
jaJwi that he had robbed her private drawer 
pf eeversJ hundred pounds, and that lie a 
•kektoe key capable of opening any d<?or ; 
«uch as, in this country, is commonly termed a 
mgklock, Thomas Waiwn, into was a partner ot 
Reynolds’* mother, in a manulacturing concern, 
fcadd-etectedReynolds in robbing their warehouse 
several times, and affirmed, that he was not eft- 
tttled to be credited on hi* oatlj. Reynolds hiro- 
jJ.lt, tf fyp ashed by counsel whether these tacts 
W0«« trye, did not attempt to dispute them, but 
wit a boldface on the matter ; and confessed he 
Aad m ad e use of the produce of these thefts tp 
jsipporta woman whom hehad in keeping. {fUar : ) 
He was at that time a poor and distressed indivi- 
dual, but had since grown rich on the bounties 
and pension afforded by government. These 
circumstances had nothing to do withReynolds s 
turn er engaged with the rebels, and shewed an 

innate turpitude jttinhr UIW S 0I i ec *f d J to- 
offences, Thstthe flfcble lord should not 
have heardtrf tto*t' things at the time, was most 
surprising; buf tbat, having since heard them, 
die diould sapfcfifnolds was a mord Aamcter, 
and a persea frioper to be <noouwged by «- 
aarnment, ams a statement that he could iot 
nly i nSy Ait House to adopt. Whatever 
noble ford might insinuate as to unmanly or 
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invidious proceedings, he would not be able to 
persuade those who had been tortured, to be 
silent at any distance of time. But this Rey- 
nolds had not . been brought into police by 
others ; he had not been dragged to the light 
by the hand of justice; his exposure was ow- 
ing entirely to himself. He was living here in 
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splendour, and chose to be put on th$ grand 
jury that found the bill against Watson. If 
there was any culpability, according to the noble 
lord’s theory, in bringing him to notice, he had 
no one to thank but Himself ; though k was im- 
possible that any one who knew nis character 
should forbear animadverting on it. This was 
so infamous, that lawyers doubted whether a * 
bill found by him would be good : for a grand 
jury ought to be probi et legates homines-, and if 
any one of them did not answer that description, 
such a circumstance would vitiate the 1 indict- 
ment. What he had stated it was impossible 
for any one to contradict ; persons were ready 
to prove the whole at the bar of the House; 
and it was to be found reported in all the trials 
of that period. Were we, then, tt> be told by the 
noble lord, that Reynolds was to be held up as 
a moral character, and could any one avoid feel- 
ing disgust at the employment of such agents 
by government ? When he traced a number of 
the persons who had lately been exciting dis- 
turbances to the offices of the Secretary of State, 
could we avoid feeling indignant at the means 
employed by ministers for effecting a suspen- 
sion of the liberty of die subject? His non. 
and learned friend had said, with great ‘pro- 
priety, that instead of alleviating the distresses 
and calamities under which die country labours, 
ministers had — he could not say suspended, 
but — destroyed the liberties of the nation. He 
repeated, they had destroyed our liberties ; for 
it would have been infinitely preferable that they 
should have erased from the statute-book the 
law which eosures those liberties; that they 
should at once have repealed the Habeas Corpus 
Act* rather than have procured the passing a 
law which gives them more arbitrary power 
than the most arbitrary government that ever 
existed. Again, he must revert to the means 
by w!hich they had procured that law. Here 
the hon. baronet referred to the case of a printer, 
who was applied to for the purpose of striking 
off some inflammatory hand-bills, which he was 
ordered to direct to one Nichols, Jiving in 
Bennett-stieet, Stamford-at^eet, Rlackfriara-road. 
The printer very prudently went to foe office of 
the Secretary of State to give information of the 
circumstance, and while he was there a person 
came in, who seemed quite in authority and 
acquainted with all the officers. But what 
I was his surprise some little time afterwards, at 
finding that -this man was the very individual 
residing in fieanett-street. He {Sir F. B.) did 
not say that there was not a great portion of 
discontent in the country $ he knew mere was j 
but he could not conceive how the met should 
be otherwise* under ajl the distress sod pressure 
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of the times, and the mat corruption of that 
House. He believed, • however, there was no 
disposition to treason but if there was, it was 
the work of Government alone ; and when the 
noble lord was pleased fo accuse him of encou- 
raging traitors, he must say, that in reality it was 
the noble lord who encouraged traitors— -traitors 
who ought forthwith to be brought to trial, 
though in the employment of the noble lord. 
The noble lord might say he knew nothing of 
Reynolds, or Manners, who was the most de- 
testable private libeller in the country ; but he 
(Sir F,J said they were traitors, and that he had 
whole neaps of letters concerning the detestable 
conduct of the last-mentioned individual. {Hear f 
' hear,) The noble lord might smile, but no per- 
son except the noble lord could smile at the vile 
and abject servitude of those who were removed 
from prison to prison, from one solitary dun- 
geon taapother, at the beck of the noble lord 
and his colleagues. The noble lord, indeed, 
might smile at the mention of such tortures, and 
after the scenes he had gone through in Ireland 
might think them lenient. After such trans- 
actions it was little to be wondered at, that the 
noble lord should be found transferring men 
like cattle from one despot to another, (for, not- 
withstanding all the noble lord might say, he 
would speak out, and would call despots des- 
pots), or taking credit to himself for a deli- 
berate violation of the Jaw of nations. But to 
return nearer home. Perhaps the noble lord 
would find an order for the spies he had em- 
and as the torturer Fitzgerald had been 
baronet, a Grand Cross would perhaps be 
bestowed on Reynolds; for he had also been 
employed in an office of trust, and was at one 
time in the control of the post-office at Lisbon. If, 
however, the noble lord would continue to em- ! 
ploy 6uch agents, he would do well tp keep 
them at least out of sight, and to avoid disgust- 
ing the world with panegyrics on characters so 
odious. All the Best writers, ancient and 1 
modern, and among the latter, Mr. Burke, 
and Montesquieu *, nad laid it down, that the 
employment of spies was a never-failing charac- 
teristic of an arbitrary and vicious Government ; 
and though the noble lord might be content, like 
the Roman emperor, to say of the people, “ Ode* 
rint dum metuant” yet he might recollect, or 
reflection might teach him, that “ firmunmum 
imperiitm quo obedUntes *gaudent and that a 
government could have no real stability but in 
the affections of its subjects. If we were to 
have a standing army, if we were to have a mili- 
tary government (an apprehension which was 
now pretty folly realized, for nothing was toj 

• ft Should I be asked whether there is any neces- 
sity for spies in monarchies, my answer would be, 
that the. usual practice of good princes it not- to em- 
ploy vthefn., The. .trade of a spy might perhagg be 
totaraftta* were. it practised by honest men; but 
necessary infamy of the person, is sufficient io mala; 
Us judge of the infamy of the thing.’ 1 (Spirit of Laws.) 
for Jar Buffet's opinions ootids subject; sue 


be seen butsoldifcry in alL directions), there was 
indeed the greatest apprehension that every 
thing, was at the mercy of the xecutiw,y'5*r$ 
that was a situation which ccwld not befet^FWi 
by any who had a genefeus. njhttLTq MR 
our liberty at the will of another* was a 
little better thaivfleath ; but it war much WorS& 
to stand in hourly danger of solitary . , 

ment at the caprice ov malice of a Minister ^; 
State; to be cut off from all friendrand^h^.; 
quaintance, and to leave them* in utter ignok 
ranee of our fate. He had presented /the 
tiori that night of a man who' had b&stpjit 
weeks in prison*, who had been taken 
ed, and conveyed to Lancaster gaol, ToH , 
other reason but because he had been promoting, 
a petition for Reform in Parliament. If : this 
were treason, let Ministers declare it so at dnce, 
and let us no longer be duped by the empty 
sound of allegiance to the King. To whomso* 
ever Ministers thought that allegiance diie; at 
least they ought explicitly to declare, and clearly 
shew, the rule by whi^h, in future, we were to 
hold our lives and liberties. The moat arbitrary, 
tyrant that ever existed could not’ be guilty of 
the gross injustice of punishment for offences 
which had never been decided to be such.— r 
Let Ministers then proclaim, that it should* 
be high treason to promote Reform in Parlia- 
ment, and we should know at once what we 
had to trust to. — The hon. baronet concluded, 
with observing, that his hon. and learned friend/* 
motion would not have been brought forward 
on the last day of the session, unless Ministers * 
had themselves thought fit to. hasten the pranjri 
gation ; and that, he had repeatedly giventhjwti 
notice of his intention, so that the noble WHpijfc 
had no right to complain on that ground. Xherjp 
were, indeed, many motions yet undisposed eft 
and, in particular, one of his, (respecting Mr* 
Mallison’s invention of a life-boat), which hod 
been driven off from day to day, and whidh he - 
was now prevented from bringing forward ; so 
that there was great reason to complain that the ’ 
session had been improperly hurried to a qlo*& 
But his main object m rising that evening was, to 
contradict the assertions made in favour of the 
character of Reynolds, the informer. . * , • 
The Attorney-General said, he was quite Un- 
acquainted with Mr. Reynolds, but thought he 
had been unfairly dealt by. When . Mr. Rey- 
nolds was a witness on the trials alluded to .m 
Ireland, all the attacks now made on him were 
brought forward to induce the juries not to be- * 
Jieve his testimony ; but, after the fullest investi- 
gation of the circumstances of the case, hisve- , 
racity was confirined before thice . different 
juries, and on his evidence principally the per- 
sons tried were convicted of the offences of' 
which they were accused. Afterwards, oxx his 
evidence at the bar of. the House of Commons, 
bills of attainder were agreed to. * Thus hkd* 
.Mr.Reyjudds's character passed through a ytpf 
fiery ordeal without injury; unless the verdict 
of juries were not to be attended, to when they » 
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convicted, but only when they acquitted the 
persons chained before them. The .great fad 
of Mr. Reynolds was, his having entered intc 
the conspiracy, for which he afterwards mad*, 
aftiple atonement. He (the Attorney-General 
was one. of . those perverted beings who did not 
think that it was criminal in a man to come 
forward, and make an atonement for a previous 
offence* So far from thinking such conduct $ 
crime, he was one of those wrong-headed per. 
sohs who called it a virtue. As to the appoint 
rpent of Mr. Reynolds on the grand jury. Go 
veiyment, or the law-officers, knew uo more oi 
it than the hon. and learned gentleman himself 
He had been informed, that on Mr. Reynolds^! 
beipg summoned on the grand jury, he was anxi- 
ous to get rid of the burthen, and asserted, that be 
ought to be excused on the ground of his being 
appointed a consul to a foreign state ; but this was 
refused by the summoning officer. Mr. Reynoldi 
tvas no'spy of Government. He was not at all em- 
ployed in Ireland. But being a man originally 
engaged in a traitorous conspiracy, repenting 
bis crime, and foreseeing the horrid conse- 
quences to which it would lead, he atoned by 
disclosing all that he knew on the subject. 
With respect to Castle, he denied that, during 
the transaction, which was the subject of the 
late trial, he was a spy employed by Govern- 
ment. Nay, he was a man of whose existence 
Government was utterly ignorant, until long 
after the transaction itself. It was not until a 
considerable time after the 2d of December, 
that a single. individual, high or low, connected 
with Government, was aware that such a per- 
son as Castle existed. He had nothing to do 
with Castle’s general character; but he had 
Stated facts, and without wishing to comment 
on the verdipt of the jury, he thought, and 
should think as long as he lived, that the law- 
officers of the Crown would not have been justi- 
fied had they not put the persons on their trials 
who had recently been acquitted. Adverting to 
the case of Mr. Manners, he repeated the state- 
ment which the noble lord had made on the 
subject of the trial of that gentleman for libel. 
Was it because a man wrote an angry answer to 
an, attack made upon him, that, however erro- 
neous he might be in doing so, his character 
was to sufter, unless it could be shewn that his 
moral feeling was impeached ? If such attacks 
as those which had been made on Mr. Rey- 
nolds and Mr. Manners were listened to, there 
was no mao, however honourable, who had po- 
litical enemies, that might not be so assailed by 
affidavits and similar statements. The Hon. 
baronet had said, that the* employment of spies 
and infe vfs was a system of a tyrannical Go- 
vernment, This rakbt be a very convenient 
doctrine for thosei*S©wereaK> enemies to con- 
spiracy an£ trcfli Jt would be veryconve- 
nmz For were engaged in any cri- 

minal pi Beg|§i||o establish mat he who was 
a spy, a pafjffP^ or an informer, ought never 
jto bebeliev once .established a ad com- 


plete, impunity would be established for, ajl 
binds of guilt. He allowed that the testimony 
of such an individual ought to be received with 
great caution, but when confirmed by that of' 
other witnesses, and by the circumstances of the 
case, to reject it would be to grant an indemnity 
to crime. 

Lord CastUreagh , in explanation, observed, 
that both the libels for which Mr. Manners had 
been prosecuted, had been before the (Benchers 
when they considered his case ; but that they 
had determined that there was nothing in them 
which impeached either his moral character or 
his conduct as a gentleman ; and they had there- 
fore ordered that he should be called to the bar. 

Mr. Bcnnet said, that he could not listen to 
the declaration of the noble lord, that those 
who differed from him on this subject were 
abettors of treason and malignant calumniators, 
without repelling the accusation with all the 
scorn which it merited. As long as he had <a 
seat in that House, he would exercise his right 
to inquire into the conduct of our Government.— 
With reference to the surrender of Genoa to 
Austria, and the transfer of Upper Saxony, he 
could not remember without indignation and 
shame the share which our Government had in 
those infamous transactions ; and he was per- 
suaded, that although the votes of that House 
might carry the noble lord through at present, 
future historians would represent those trans- 
actions as blots and stains on the administration 
of the noble lord, and on the character of the 
Parliament by which they had been sanctioned. 
The noble lord had said much about his own 
Feelings, and, for himself, he had no doubt that 
the noble lord had a kind heart ; but certainly 
if the Irish Government had not encouraged the 
horrible practices so often alluded to in the 
:ourseof the evening, they had winked at them. 
When he looked, therefore, at the power given 
>y the suspension of the Habeas Corpus, and 
:cnsidered to whom it was given, he was filled 
vith alarm at the recollection of the cruelties 
hat had taken place under a similar superintend- 
nee. The noble lord had certainly identified 
limself with some of the worst proceedings in 
reland, by his having consented to make Mr. 
Tudkin Fitzgerald, a baronet. It was to prosti- 
tute the honour, thus to bestow it on a man 
Lgainst whom he could not find terms sufficient- 
y forcible to express his indignation. He 1 in- 
tanced several cases to prove the cruelties of 
hich he had been guilty. One, was of a school- 
taster who had been dogged because a French 
lote was found on him 5 although when that 
ote came afterwards to be translated, it turned 
ut to be merely the apology of a French 
teachfer for non-attendance ! He had in hithand 
wo depositions to actsof a similar kind. One 
/as the affidavit of John Clare, of Essex-atreet, 
)ublin, merchanUayior, sworn on the tfist of 
)ctober, is 10, and staring, that in the memo- 
able year 1798 a number of floggings, half 
baugipgs, &c» took place at the Roytd Ex- 
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change, immediate^' adjcrfningtheCastle Oates, Court of King's Bench, knew of this. A letter 
at At Lower CawlMfard, at the Barracks, 1 St was written to the Noble Secretary, informing 
Essex Bridge, &c. all of which must : hare been him of this man having appeared as a spy? ' £or 
known jo the noble lord opposite. Among | transactions in which he wis iropficated fit 
other things' the deponent declared, that he had i woulcj have been convicted in a Coiirt belOW*J 
seen itien pitched and tarred, and hunted through 1 but he was brought up to the Court of 'Rjkgf 
the streets, on whom torture was afterwards in- Bench by a certiorari by Lord Efleabomgi* 
dieted. Another affidavit was from Timothy As this was a Government spy, he was pot -t0 
Brophy, who deposed, that in 1798 he had been be punished, but rewarded— he was keptdll ad- 
offered a commission to give information; but other opportunity, that he might again be letlodsd 
that, having no information to give, he had been on the public. He knew that the noble Se£r$- 
tortured. He was stripped naked, tied hands tary of State for the Home Department w$s‘ac* 
and feet, and whipped to the amount of loo quainted with this by a letter from a magistrate* 
lashes. His raw back Was then rubbed with and therefore, when a right hon. gentleman said 
salt and gunpowder, and the whipping was re- that Government knew nothing of him till a Cot5 
newed until he became insensible. They had sidcrable period after the transactions respecting 
heard a great deal about the excellent moral cha- which he gave evidence, from the courtesy dug 
racter of Reynolds. He was the last man in the from one member to another, he was bound, to 
world to wish to attack the character ofindividu- say, he believed that the right hon. gentleman 
als, or to drag them unnecessarily before the pub- knew nothing of the circumstance in question ; 
He. He would admit, too, that under the cirCum- but the noble lord (Sidmouth) knew about it 
stances of the rebellion in Ireland, it was per- from the correspondence with the magistrate ; 
haps the bounden duty of the administration of and Castle was known to Government as one 
that country to avail themselves of the evidence of the most wicked and profligate characters 
of such persons as Reynolds. But when speak- ever let loose on the world. (Hear, hear , hear.) 
ing of the character of such a person, it was They could therefore no mpre disclaim theif 
always to be remembered, that he had sworn a connection with this man, than they could with 
solemn oath to the United Irishmen— -he had their new protege Oliver. He was entitled td 
morn a solemn oath to be true to them, and think, that the employment of spies and iff? 
that he afterwards turned round and 8 wore away formers reflected discredit on the Government, 
the lives of those persons to whom he had thus When the affairs of a country went on smoothly^ 
sworn to be true. But it was said his character a Government was always very willing td take 
had been completely white-washed— that he credit for the circumstance ; and certainly' otji 
was quite regenerated — that his conduct subse- the other hand discredit was due to a Goverii- 
quent to that time had been most exemplary, ment, when a country was in such a disordered 
and that all that he stated on the trials of the state as this now was. We now witnessed 
United Irishmen * had been established by the something which had never been heard of be- 
most undoubted authorities. All that Reynolds fore. Men were let loose on the country of a' 
stated at the trials of Oliver Bond and others most infamous description — men who lived by' 
might be perfectly true. But the circumstance the existence Of disorder, and whose interest' 
of nis being believed by juries at these trials did it was to create disorder if they found none, 
not necessarily establish his character. There were With all the respect which he had for the noble 
many instances of men having been believed by lord at the head of the Home Department, he 
juries, who were not on that account considered [ could never think of the circumstance of Oliver 
less infamous characters. The evidence of Dug- j having been let loose on the country in the mao^ 
daleandothers(inthcPopishplot)wasnotonlybe- ner he was but with abhorrence. In his pro* 
iiev^d by juries, but even by the House of Peers, gress from Birmingham to Wolverhampton, for* 
But were the characters of these persons at- he himself knew that he 1 was there, and to Not* 
tempted to be set up, because juries and the tinghamshire and Lancashire, he had been guilty 
House of Peers believed their evidence ? (Hear, of stimulating unfortunate wretches to acts for 
hear.) Would any person attempt to set up which their lives were forfeited. Whenever 
Castle— would he be less the bully of a brothel Oliver withdrew from the scene, a. 1 complete 
— would he be less the person who was guilty of change took place. Had his Majesty’s Covern- 
forging bank-notes, if his evidence had Been be- ment, in 1812, stimulated the people in the dis* 
lieved by a jury, as it happened not to be be- turbed counties in the manner in which Ohver 
lieved ? This man had been before employed and men of that description had lately stimu-. 
by Government as a spy, though it had been lated the people-^-had they sent delegates among 
stated that Government knew nothing of him them to inflame them, as men’s minds were 
till a considerable time after the transaction of more disturbed than now, the result? wpjua 
the 2d of December. He could not, however, have been very different. He would' caution 
believe that the Secretary of State for the Home Government during the recess not to plgf^ 
Department was ignorant of it. He happened the same ga?ne over again— not to stimulate w , 
to know that the noble lord at the head of the ] people td acts of violence, that these acts might* 
Home Department, and the Chief Justice of the serve' as a justification to further encroachments 

■ ^ - aOi 
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Ott the liberties of the country. ' (Hear, hear, 
hear .) 

Lord Castlereagh thought, after what had 
passed, he might claim tne indulgence of the 
House for a short time. He called on the hon. 
gentleman to state, whether it was not from Mr. 
Finnerty he had received the papers to which he 
had called the attention of tile House? When he 
felt himself bound in vindication of his character 
to institute proceedings against Mr. Finnerty, 
he did not resort to a Government prosecution, 
but went before the grand jury himself, and they 
found the bill. With regard to the facts stated 
in these affidavits, it had been said that he 
smiled at their recital. He did indeed smile at 
their imputation; for though he felt it to be 
one most abhorrent to his nature, it was also 
one so remote from truth, that he could treat it 
only with contempt. The origin of the whole 
was this : — Mr. Finnerty had supposed that he 
had been the means of preventing nim from going 
out with the Walcheren expedition. In conse- 
quence of that supposition, Mr. Finnerty wrote 
a libel, imputing to him a legal murder, by un- 
duly procuring the conviction of a man named 
Orr. The libel was of a nature whicli he 
thought he could not pass over, and he therefore 
proceeded in the way he had stated. During the 
progress of the action, an officer of rank in his 
Majesty’s service had called upon him from Mr. 
Fmnerty, and stated that Mr.Fmnerty was willing 
to pwke such acknowledgement of his error as 
would be satisfactory. He however thought it 
his duty to reject tins application, and declared 
that the law should take its course. After this 
he heard nothing more on that subject from Mr. 
Finnerty. He learned, however, that very soon 
after, Mr. Finneity went to Ireland, where he 
employed himself in collecting the affidavits 
which had just been read by the hon. gentle- 
man, and which contained statements with re- 
spect tq, him altogether false and unfounded. 
In making this explanation it was not necessary 
for him to conceal who Mr. Finnerty was ; the 
fact might not perhaps be known to some who 
heard nita, but Mr. Finnerty had previously 
been a convicted libeller in Ireland, and had 
there suffered die punishment of the Jaw along 
with two others for that offence. If, therefore, 
he had prevented such a person from going with 
die Walcheren expedition, he conceived he 
' should have done nothing improper ; but it was 
' upon the erroneous supposition of his having 
done so, that Mr. Finnerty wrote the libel which 
he thought it was his duty to prosecute : and, 
because ne would enter into no compromise 
with the libeller, the affidavits which the House 
had heard had been procured for the purpose of 
being read .in court. Whpn Mr. Finnerty was 
brought up for juufement, ne proceeded to read 
die aBdavi^jim laving read two of them, was 
•topped. jQjgR>f the two which were read, 
stated that * (Lord Castlereagh) had trans- 
ported an innocent man to Botany-bay. Now, 
let the House consider, in what situation a pub- 
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lie man was placed, if he* was liable to have 
affidavits rhus brought forward against him, 
affidavits filled with raise assertions, and got up 
paffiaps by perjury. He might' have remained 
still ignorant of the' unfounded charges thus 
brought against him, had he not received "two 
letters from Ireland on the subject of the accu- 
sation, respecting the sending a man to Botany, 
bay. One letter was from Lord fkmtry, and 
the other from Captain Sutherland, in' quite the 
opposite side of die island. These officers ex- 
pressed their surprise that he should be charged 
with sending the individual in question to Bo- 
tany>Bay, as they had themselves sat on the 
Court-martial by which he was tried, convicted, 
and sentenced. Another of the affidavits which 
had been read, charged him with being present 
at one of those punishments, on the atrocity of 
which the hon. gentleman had said so much. 
If there had been any punishment of the kind 
which the hon. gentleman had described, he 
would agree with him in calling it torture, but 
there had been none such in Ireland. He ab- 
horred toiture for the purpose of extorting truth 
as much as the hon. gentleman did, but such a 
practice had never prevailed in Ireland. The 
punishments had been punishments for offences 
committed, and had been the means of saving 
the country from much bloodshed ; but while 
he vindicated the Irish government against the 
charge, of inflicting torture, he must at the 
same time say, that he had not been present at 
any of the punishments in question. lie had 
never in the course of his life seen any man 
flogged, except a soldier in his own militia regi- 
ment. 

Mr. H. Addington said, the hon. gentleman 
opposite had erroneously supposed that Lord 
Sidmouth had formerly known the character of 
Castle. He had been assured by his noble rela- 
tion that lie never knew that person until the 
Month of January last, which was precisely the 
time referred to f>y the hon. and learned gentle- 
man (the Attorney-General) as the period when 
communications took place between Castle and 
his Majesty’s Government. With regard to 
the extract from a pamphlet which the hon. 
baronet had read, though without mentioning 
its title, he could assure him that it contained a 
mis-statement. There might once have been a 
Mr. Nicholls at the office of the Secretaiy of 
State for the Home Department, but there was 
no such person employed there now. But he 
had risen principally with a view of doing justice 
to a much injured individual — he meant Mr. 
Oliver. (Hear, hear.) Within this fortnight, 
two magistrates of the county of York, who 
had received an unfavourable impression as to 
the Conduct of Mr. Oliver in the country, had 
requested that he might undergo an examination 
at the office for the Home Department. One 
of these magistrates came from Yorkshire on 
purpose, and the other was a much-respected 
membefr of that House, whose absence ne re- 
gretted, as that gentleman would have corrobo* 
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rated the statement he had to make. These 
magistrates took the examination: the indivi- 
dual who brought the charge was confronted 
with Mr. Oliver, and the result was, that both 
magistrates declared themselves completely sa* 
tisfied that the charge was false ; that there was 
not indeed the smallest foundation for suppose 
ing that he had provoked the 'insurrection in 
the country : and that there had been nothing 
blameabie either in the language or conduct of 
the person thus accused. It was his duty to 
make this statement, because the facts could only 
be made known to the House through him. 
Mr. Oliver had taken no part in any plots. He 
came to the Home-office in the beginning of 
April, and offered information which he con- 
sidered beneficial to the country, but which he 
had not obtained by being implicated in any 
conspiracy. He asked no. reward, and never re- 
ceived a shilling from Government, except what 
served tojefray his travelling expenses. Infor- 
mation haa been transmitted to the IIome-ofHce, 
that the insurrection which had been attempted 
was to break out on the 9th or loth of June. 
All the magistrates in the disturbed districts, 
who had written on the subject, agreed in fixing 
upon the same date. The duty required of Mr. 
Oliver was to go to the country to ascertain 
whether this report was correct, and to tiansmit 
to the Home-office what information he might 
collect. This, it was supposed, would save 
time to the magistrates ; and the information, 
it was thought, would be more speedily col- 
lected than by relying solely cn the separate 
communications of the magistrates. He canied 
letters of commendation to five or six magis- 
trates, and was ordered to return by the 5th of 
June, as by that time it was necessary that the 
executive government should be prepared with 
precautions against the imminent danger which 
threatened the peace of the country. Mr. Oli- 
ver, however, stayed by accident a day or two 
beyond the limited time; and he had himself 
written a letter to hasten his return. When 
Mr. Oliver came to the office and offered to 
give evidence, he declared he did so in the hope 
of saving the country; and he was fully per- 
suaded of his sincerity. 

Mr. Barham doubted much whether the 
country, or even that House, would concur in 
the judgment of acquittal which the secret tri- 
bunal to which the right hon. gentleman referred 
had pronounced on the spy Oliver. Those 
who had not the advantage of having been pre- 
sent at the examination, must decide on the 
facts already within their knowledge. For his 
part, he should declaie, that his judgment could 
not be on the favourable side, when he recol- 
lected what he had heard from a departed right 
hon. friend of his, whose memory had been so 
justly eulogised that night. Mr. Ponsonby had 
told him, that he believed, in his conscience, 
that the insurrection would not have taken, 
place had it not been for Oliver. He had been j 
so struck with this observation, that he asked! 
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his right hon. friend to nepfeat what hfe had 
stated, and he did repeat it. 

Lord Cochran* declared, that since the com- 
mencement of the session Parliament had been 
employed, not in redressing the grievances of 
the people, but in repressing the expression of 
their sentiments. None of the allegations of )the 
petitions on the table had been inquired info; 
but when green bags were introduced the 
noble lord opposite, they were* without #§lay, 
referred to committees, and reports, made to the 
House, without any opportunity being afforded 
to shew the falsity of the allegations in the 
evidence. / 

Mr. IV. Smith could not help expressing !)is 
satisfaction at hearing the condemnation of tor- 
ture to extract evidence which had been pro- 
nounced by the noble lord (Castle) eagh). With 
respect to Sir Thomas Judkin Fitzgerald, who 
had been alluded to, he knew not whether be 
was dead or alive, but he held in his .hand a 
pamphlet which purported to be, a report 
of his trial. This report contained the de- 
fence of Fitzgerald by himself, in which he 
professed sentiments most opposite to those 
which the noble lord had expressed; for he 
declared to a jury, that dn a variety of occa- 
sions he had ordered to be flogged persons who 
afterwards proved to be innocent, in a most un* 
merciful manner, for the purpose of extracting 
truth. If this was not true, why had it not been 
contradicted ? Why had the pamphlet in ques- 
tion never been prosecuted ? Was it not true 
that the man who had stated in a epurt of 
justice that he had made use of torture in a 
number of instances, for the sake of obtaining 
truth — who exulted and gloried in having 
done this, had afterwards been made a ba- 
ronet. ( Hear , hear, hear.) If this was true, hbw 
could the government disconnect . themselves 
from him ? — Would . not the fair inference in 
such a case be, that government not only wished 
the infliction of this torture, but that they had 
rewarded this individual for doing that which 
they were ashamed to do themsclyes, but which 
must always remain a terrible, stain in the ad- 
ministration of the Irish government? (Hear, 
hear , hear.) He had heard such things men- 
tioned as having taken place, on the most re- 
spectable authority, authority which he could 
no more doubt, than he could doubt the horrible 
nature of them. They ought to be held up as 
a beacon to all future times. They could not 
be forgotten any more than the rebellion could 
be forgotten— and they would be perpetually 
brought forward till Government took shame to 
themselves— {hear 9 heafy^ until they made an 
apology to the country for having pemiitted or 
connived at these abominable practices. He 
was at all events glad to hear them disclaimed 
by the noble lord ; and they ought to be held 
out to all future governments, as a lesson that 
these things might nevertake place again. ( Htarf 
hear , hear.) 

Mr. Canning said, he was unwilling to pro- 
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kkig the debate ; bat after that high? ft revival 61 
charges, time after time brought forward; and 
' as often denied and disclaimed— charges cal- 
culated to make an unfair impression, because 
now introduced with a pretence of candour— he 
cpuld not consent that the Question should gc 
to that division which would consign it to the 
contempt of the House and of the country, 
without making a few observations. Every man 
who was at all acquainted with the hon. member 
who spoke last, must be surprised at his asser- 
tion of ignorance, whether the defendant in thi 
cause to which he had referred were alive oi 
dead: since his usual habit was to select object 
of attack from the absent or the deceased. 
(Heart hear .) Fortunately for that hon. mem 
her, the individual whom he had last accusec 
Was no more, and a reply from him was im 
possible} but however convenient this specie) 
of hostility might be, it would at least be faire; 
and more generous in future to confine his ani 
madversions to the living, if not to the present, 
'He had entirely mistaken the plea put in by the 
noble lord (Castlereagh) ; who, far from object 
Ing to inquiry, had assiduously courted it ; bui 
be required, and had a right to require, that il 
should be distinctly brought forward : that he 
should be fairly, and with due notice, put upon 
hi$ trial ; and that his conduct in Ireland should 
nqt be mixed up with matters wholly irrelevant 
•—with discussions upon foreign politics and cot- 
ton twist. (Heart and laughter .) The great com- 
plaint of the noble lord was, that accusations 
which, if true, would not only render him unfit 
for his high station, but call for the vindictive 
animadversion of Parliament, were not produced 
after tegular notice, or in the middle of an active 
session, when debate and refutation were possi- 
ble^ (to say nothing of the period of no years 
Which had. elapsea since the transactions), but 
were accidentally thrust forward for the very 
purpose that they might not be answered and 
disproved. And from what sources did they 
emanate? Had the hon. gentleman ventured to 
reply to the demand, from whence he procured 
bis, affidavits— whether from a pardoned traitor, 
or a pilloried libeller ? Those sources might be 
perfectly pure ; but conforming to the received 
opinions of mankind, it might have been as well 
to state that they were such as to ordinary minds 
appeared suspicious, though to the mina of the 
hon. member they might he peculiarly accept- 
able-^ him, whatever calumnies he could pro- 
mulgate on the authority of a traitor who oad 
been pardoned, or a libeller who had had the 
advantage of standing in the pillory, were 
HO doubt peculiarly gratifying. (Hear.) He 
ought, however, to have disclosed the channel 
through which he had procured them, in com- 
i>asiipn to the poor>i*eik, mlerable understand* 
mgs of those. wM^-niOt up to the times, still 
^thought* as of o$d,that sources less exception- 
able might have been discovered. Wsajhis a 
period, he would ask,, .to go back to the history 
of Ireland— to rake up the dissensions that had 
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once unhappily therfe prevailed ? No doubt atro- 
cities might be found* precedents of public trea- 
son and private violence might be dragged for- 
ward, to equal, if not to exceed the crimes of 
the present -day ; but every man who had the 
happiness and tranquillity of his country at 
heart would rather wish, that transactions so 
long past, and so 1 deeply lamented, should be 
buried in oblivion, or at least only be introduced 
with the solemnity of a judicial inquiry. What 
was the situation of his noble friend compared 
with that of his unnamed accusers ? Men who 
had shared in repeated pardons, and hid their 
degraded heads under a general amnesty, now 
advanced to revile the individual to whom they 
owed their despicable lives : a pardoned traitor, 
a forgotten incendiary, a wretch who escaped 
the gallows, and screened himself in humble 
safety only by the clemency of his noble friend, 
was now to be produced as the chief witness for 
his conviction. If the legislature hacLconsented 
to bury in darkness the crimes of rebellion, was 
it too much to expect that rebels, after 20 years, 
should forgive the crime of having been forgiven ? 
( Continued cheerj.J Personal delicacy had re- 
strained the noble lord, more particularly with 
respect to one individual, from stating his in- 
strumentality, on the change of the Government 
from Lord Camden to Lord Cornwallis, in 
screening a libeller from the remnant of his me- 
rited punishment, and that to-night the House 
had witnessed the reward of his exertions. The 
occasion was not less remarkable. Would any 
man but the hon. member have supposed, that 
the motion of which notice had been given 
could be converted into a vehicle for personal 
slander— accusations not merely against the Go- 
vernment, but against an individual who, had 
he not fortunately been able, from recollection, 
to repel them, would have been consigned to 
the misconstruction of five months, to the ob- 
loquy of a whole recess, during which he might 
have been exposed to the hatred, contempt, and 
abhorrence or his countrymen ? who, had pre- 
paration been necessary, could have been pre- 
pared with an answer to these calumnies, re- 
vived by the last speaker with such aggravated 
acrimony? All things seemed to concur in con- 
demning Such a discussion— if no considerations 
of justice to the noble lord could weigh with 
the other side, "was the conduct of Government 
of so little importance as to be debated colla- 
terally, or were, the matters so obvious as to re- 
quire no previous notice ? He admitted that a 
retrospect of the affairs of Ireland afforded : a 
warning lesson, but not such as the hon. mem- 
ber had, endeavoured to inculcate. Did it not 
shew how wearily the slightest indication of an 
approach to that state when man should Be 
armed against man In civil contest, ought to be 
watched and how promptly Government ought 

period 

lion, it might have been' useful as an induce- 
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meat to Purliameutmadopt measure* more, ade-, 
qpate to the suffocation of.reMipn ia its in-, 
fancy*, The address. that night propped was. 

of the session to check incipient reoeluon ; but 
it was not. a little singular, and probably not a 
little disappointing to the noble lord, and the 
hon# baronet opposite, (Lord Cochrane and Sir 
F. Burdctt) that one most important topic was 
omitted. Surely they most of all men deeply 
deplore that no allusion was made to the nu- 
merous petitions they had the honour, if an ho* 
ixrar it were,, of presenting to Parliament in fa- 
vour of reform. If the Address were to be- 
recorded as a counterpart to the speech from, 
the throve about to be delivered, at least it ought 
to be an impartial record: it was a proceeding 
quite new, and care ought to be taken, if it were 
allowed, that the precedent was a fair one, for 
never would unhappy deluded historians be 
more misled than he who should take the hon. 
gentlemans voluminous, ill-asserted, ill-com- 
posed, and worse written epitome of the import- 
ant business of the session, as a true representa- 
tion of what had been done by the House. All 
mention of the countless petitions for reform 
seemed carefully shunned. If he (Mr. C.) were 
called upon to say with what the Session opened, 
and with what the House was occupied, week 
after week, day after day, and all day long, with- 
out respite or intermission, he should answer — 
petitions for reform in Parliament; hundreds 
at a time had been poured through the door- 
way, and of all of them it might be truly said, 

-Fades non omnibus una, 

“ Nec diversa tamen : qualem decet esse sororuna.” 

Exactly alike they most assuredly were not, but 
there was such a resemblance, as well became 
sentient puppets in the country, put in motion 
b.y the skilful master of the show in town ; pul- 
sations in the extremities, answering with the 
utmost regularity (by the intervention of the 
mail coaches), to the beatings of the old heart 
in the centre. (Hear, hear,) Yet all these 
seem to have been forgotten by the hon. mem- 
ber, when he took his Pisgah sight of the session 
and its business, gazing at his land of promise; 
and Godfoibid that, as he viewed it, it should 
be a (and of performance. Standing on his more 
lofty eminence, he bad overlooked the mountain 
of petitions which he and his friends had procur- 
ed and presented, and he Had offered nothing 
as a consolation to the grief and bitter disap- 
pointment of the noble lord and the hon. baronet. 
Would the House consent to adopt an address 
so defective ; a portrait in which the nose was 
left out? (Hear, hear, hear,) The most im- 
portant feature of the session was forgotten ; aq 
oblivion was thrown over the petitions, as if' the 
framer of the address had been ashamed of their 

{ »resence. How otherwise cquld this melancho- 
y deficiency be accounted, for ? It was a mys- 
tery which even the sagacity of the hon. chief 
magistrate of the city of London could not 
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•jNfc ( LqughtfrJ If' he recollected rightly, 
Pope pad these two lines : 

u Authors lose half the prai^they have apt, 

“ Xtfu hut their readers knoijr how, much they blot 

and* they would well apply to the address Upon 
the table : it was, indeed, a patched arid pfeMld 
composition, such as had seldom b*fore be*ft * 
seen. Judging From the erasures, the alteration^ , 
the blots ana the blurs, it seemed to hate beetf 
the work, not merely of many heads, btfthands; 
and it formed a singular illustration ofthtf hon. 
mover's notions of political economy, that t bit 
division of labour is the true principle of multi- 
lied employment. Having the old major at 
is elbow, it was singular that he should have 
divided the labour so unequally and unfairly, 
signing to his ancient friend the manufacture of 
50 0, or perhaps 500,000 petitions for parlia- 
mentary reform, while he himself, and all the 
rest of his able coadjutors, had employed them- 
selves upon an address, which at last Was but a 
miserable specimen of composition and penman- 
ship. In framing an address against Ministers, 
the principal object was to agree upon some 
point of crimination : but it was an old observa- 
tion made by one of the former leaders gainst 
Ministers, that opposition should never venture' 
to go from negative to affirmative. It wCuid 
have been well if* this rule had been observed 
with regard to the address before the House; 
the numerous penners of it should not have 
launched into affirmations, because they implied 
the existence of ideas. When they camfc* to 
the subject of parliamentary reform, it was 
necessary for them to turn a sentence, 90 ' that 
all should be satisfied, and various and dis- 
cordant must have been the opinions Hazard- 
ed. First* the hon. baronet, who went straight 
forwards for Annual Parliaments and Universal 
Suffrage— in short, just such as they existed 
in the time of Hugo the Great, conqueror of 
the Piets, who, whue he built his wall with one 
hand, dealt out Universal Suffrage with die 
other— a true reformer of the good old school. 
(Hear, and laughter .) The hop. baronet, 'how- 
ever, was well read in history, and coming down 
to more modern times, he found that there were 
some dnti-Hugoniam, and Universal Suffrage 
became a matter of doubt, and he hesitated in 
deciding, whether the much calumniated curfew 
was or Was not the signal for a general election. 
Then prime it to the’tumof the mote moderate 
reformers, to give thetr opinion Upon the sen- 
tence : they held Annual Parliaments, annua! 
disturbances, and Univeforil Suffrage, general 
disorganization ; and after them followed the 
hon. mover himself, to whom might be applied 
what was said of a conqueror of old — “ That he 
never led any nation tobattle, whom he had n£t 
previously reduced to humiliation in the field.'* 
The’ hop. mover's ranks were therefore filled, 
as die House now plainly saw, by those whose 
doctrines he had often scouted With more con- 
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'fcenpfit stod ridicule; thwr it would be prudast had not shewh ever? disposition to diminkh thf 
for any other man to employ. The three class- expenditure; and after the great question had 
cr of -reformers, those whowent to extremes, been entered intolri its details, they hadevinted 
those' who did not favour doctrines quite so ex- their perfect readiness to comply with whatever 
travagant* wad “those who thought that voting could reasonably be demanded. With regard 
'Ought 4> be commensurate with taxation, were to sinecures, had nothing been done to satisfy 
all obliged "to give way to his authority; he the claims of the people y and yet where was 
refused to; admit the sentence which each party any mention made of them in the proposed ad* 
had blotted to his fancy, and that subject which dress to the throne i If it were to be adopted, 
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entirely jdmitted. If, therefore, he (Mr. C.) had 
HO oth^Y. objection to the address, it would be 
sufficientfbr him to find that it excluded what he 
considered the proudest and most magnanimous 
.proceeding of ‘toe* House, namely, that whatever 
datgers might impend, whatever menaces might 
be employed, the House had stood firmly by the 
CqOsufytion, and had rejected petitions, which 
had for Object its destruction. (Hear.) Not- 
withstanding ; many discouragements, he enter- 
tained^ sanguine hope, that the country had now 
seen , die worst, ana that improvements, partly 
mbrtuand; partly physical, had already com- 
menced. While he admitted that some pah of 
tile distresses pf the country might originate in 
accidental causes, he could not shut his eyes to 
the conviction, to which they had : beep long 
open, that the greater part of our calamities had 
arisen from circumstances over which man hacj , 
nd. Control ; and though the designing had-em- 
, ployed these difficulties, not to prpdnce disaffec- 
tion, (for that he never would allow,) but to 
excite despondency, yet that feeling was gradu- 
ally subsiding ; a baa harvest in one year h^cj 
multiplied our difficulties '; but the fair promise 
of the present warranted a sanguine hope that 
many oftbose difficulties would oe removed. In 
this respect, therefore, the address was defective, 
and he could not vote in its favour, unless the 
happy prospect before us were at least mention- 
ed; "It; had not been always easy to discriminate 
between the cries of distress, the genuine voice 
of the people, and the clamours of rebellion ; 
but the principal demands had been, retrench- 
ment in the expenditure, abolition of sinecures, 
and the new modelling of the Poor Laws. A 
fourth topic, to which, by artifices, undue im- 
portance had been given, was Parliamentary 
Reform ; ,and as it was not stated as a grievance 
in the address, as it was not hinted at from be- 
. ginning to end, it was but fair to conclude# that 
iiMtbe hon. mover's opinion, the Hbutt had 
given, that question all due consideration. The 
progress jhat had been made on 'the great Sub- 
ject .oC.the Poor Laws, on. which representations 
had h£ep sent from alfparts of the country i Was 
most satisfactory, and. yet it h$d received no due 
attention in the proposed address. As to re- 
trenchments in ifei ‘ various departments of the 
Stjtfe, however fow 'jk&elopc f y might be 
r p^red» stilj some milM^be fouu T to contend 
* that it would Eight to have cut hearer; 

but he appealed^be House whether, even be- 
fore the inquirfat-tf the Committee,’ Ministers 


turning over statutes and indexes, when he 
should find, that, in the year 1817, a sagaci- 
ous seer had lived, who, in his retrospect at the 
end of the session, had omitted even to state 
that sinecures had been abolished? When he 
(Mr. C.) in fonheV years, 1810 and IBM, voted 
in favour of the bill of an hon. member, (Mr. 
Bankes,) he thought than in the cry of the people 
there war. more of clamour that of* substance, but 
he had yielded to it, because he held it efcpedi* 
ent to get rid of this Wot upon the political 
establishment ; but ft never would have received 
his Support, had not some power been given to 
the Crown of remunerating faithful services.' He 
well remembered with what acclamations of 
thankfulness his Vote was then received. The 
bill was considered the most important measure 
thjit ever passed the House; it was the theme 
of declamation in every moving rostrum : it' was 
proclaimed with trumpet sound; and old women 
went mad with* imagining that if sinecures were 
once abolished, the sky would rain manna upon 
th^m. ' How striking was the contrast now : sine- 
cure were abolished, even upon better terms than 
in the bill of 181$, yet the abolition was consi- 
dered a matter of trifling importance ; it was no- 
thing — the giant dwindled into a pygmy, like, 
some' of the marvellous fables of that work 
which, 6o infantine still was his mind, he con- 
sidered second only tp the classics—* 4 the Ara- 
bian Nights* Entertainments.” The rise of the 
funds had been urged'as an ill omen. He con- 
tended it was the reverse. The hon. baronet had 
referred to an ancient poet for the signs of the 
times; he would quote a poet of our own time— 

“ Cood men look sad, while ruffians dance and sing.” 

This was the case in January. What was it; in 
July* and what was the cause of the contrast? 
He was ready to declare in the face of his con* 
stituents, that it was those measures which were 
essential to our security, and contributed to the 
salvation of the Constitution. 

Mr. Brougham rose to reply. He began by • 
stating, that had it not been for the right hon. 
gentleman's speech, he should not have avails 
ed himself at that late hour of the claim to 
a reply, which the usual courtesy of the House * 
g6ve him; but have }ch the arguments urged 
by the noble lord * in his defence, without 
much anxiety for the result, to the decision of 
thbae who had honoured him by attending to. 
his statements; How, however; he felt it due 
to those who supported the address, to himself^ 
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and to the question, to rescue it from the mis- 
apprehension s of' the right bon. gentleman, who, 
of course, could not be supposed capable of mis- 
representation ; and he really must say, that 
had he no other reason for again offering him- 
self to the attention of the House, he should 
feel called to do so, in order to express his 
gratitude for the amusement he had received 
from the very lively and witty speech they had 
just heard. The him. and gallant general (Ge- 
neral Phipps) by his cheering seemed to think 
it quite impossible that any one should be enter, 
tained or pleased by what was delivered against 
his own side of the question. He could assure 
him, that if he had heard as many speeches de- 
livered against himself here and elsewhere, often 
heavy and dull enough, as some members had, 
he would feel that it was very possible to be 
diverted, at so late an hour and m so exhausted 
a condition, with any thing so ingenious, witty, 
and humorous, as the speech they had just 
heard, without much considering what quarter 
it came from, or against whom it was pointed. 
The right hon. gentleman had charged the ad- 
dress principally with omissions, and above all 
with leaving out the subject of Parliamentary 
Reform. Now, for his part, he could hardly re- 

§ ret this, as it had afforded the right hon. gen- 
eman an occasion for letting off his long me- 
ditated speech on that question, which for 6ome 
odd reason or other he had not chosen to. deliver 
in the debate on the worthy baronet’s motion 
upon the subject, — and he must say the right 
hon. gentleman himself was rather ungratefufin 
making such invectives against an omission 
which he had turned to so much account ; to be 
suic, had it been otherwise, he did not at all 
know that he would not have contrived to bring 
in the speech which he had ready for use. That 
was his way of debating. He had honoured 
him (Mr. B.) by comparing him to a commander, 
and had given a very distorted account of his 
operations ; and, it was said, that chiefs accus- 
tomed to be opposed, got to know one another’s 
tactics very precisely. Now, he could not have 
the presumption to say it of himself, but the 
little legion — the band on that side, who were 
generally opposed to the right hon. gentleman, 
as one leader is to another, had learnt pretty ac- 
curately his course of tactics. It was this— he 
took, care to have magazines well stored with 
ready-made, cut and dry speeches, prepared for 
future occasions, and adapted as replies to the 
topics he supposed might be used. Indeed, he 
had not left them to guess this, for he had once 
let his secret out in plain terms. He had said, 
that in most debates, one could, by thinking on 
the subject beforehand, anticipate the argu- 
ments that would be used on the opposite side j 
accordingly this was the hon. gentleman’s me- 
thod. He deemed it more convenient, better 
suited to the importance of the subjects, and 
becoming the dignity of die place, to weigh 
well what his adversaries were to say, and oe 
ready with an elaborate — answer might not be 
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atwwi the fit word— hut harangue or. roenre. 
menti perhaps, than trust to die moment. It 
was impossible to deny that this pfa ri had great 
advantages; but it hao, he was afraid, its tncos- 
veniencies also. While the expected topics 
were used, for which the replies were wsadygot 
up, all went well. But if, as wOakl no# and 
then crossly happen, they never were used ; at 
all, then came in the difficulty how to get in an 
the fine things prepared with so much labour to 
meet them. That all this work should be thmwa 
away— all the hours of day and midnight oil' 
consumed in vam was too hard, and in edttu- 
mon humanity could not be expected— so that 
the passages got up must at all events be intro* 
duced, and if die expected topics did not come 
on the other side, they must be supposed to have 
come. Accordingly this was exactly the right 
hon. gentleman’s way— he fancied his adversary 
had used the arguments he himself was prepared 
to meet — he put them in his mouth, ana answer- 
ed them; or ne supposed something to be left 
out which was not, and he amused nimself and 
the House with being very droll upon the omis- 
sion. Both these ways of discussing the ques- 
tion He had resorted to on the present occasion. 
It happened that the refusal or the petitions of 
the people by the Parliament was stated disttnet- 
iy, though generally, in the address. He should 
like to know, what would have been said hjuiit 
specially complained of’ an act of the House of 
Commons in particular ? Would not the right 
hon. gentleman have been the first to ridicule so 
strange a solecism as the House going up with 
an address to the throne complaining at whatit 
had done itself? Because this absurdity was 
avoided in the only practicable way of staring 
the point, the right hon. gentleman had come 
out with all his collection of matter, extremely 
droll and laughable no doubt — well adapted to 
the lateness of the hour, whether it might be 
suitable or not to the gravity of the subject, 
and more conducive to merriment, certainly* 
than to instruction: he had entertained them 
with Hugo the Ret— and the wall— and the 
Saxons— and mail coaches— and Cataline (who, 
oddly enough, proved to be what he called 
the old Major)— and old womfcn gaping for 
manna— and scenes, and trumpets, ana move- 
able rostrums— a very strange allusion from 
such a quarter, for the right hon. gentleman must 
■eally be the most ungrateful of men so to treat 
hose convenient vehicles of itinerant oratory, to 
which he was more indebted than any individual 
in the country, Cataline himself not excepted. 
—The right hon. gentleman next complained, 
that the labours of the finance committee and 
the sinecure bills, were not mentioned in 
the address. The reason was plain— when 
coupled wjth the system of compensation, the 
abolition of sinecures was a measure of very 
different complexion from their simple abolition. 

a persons thought this measure, as it now 
, worse than the old system. The most 
prevalent opinion was* that it did as much harm 
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an good— -while only a . select few, with the 
member for Corfe Castle. (Sir. Baiikes) nt their 
id, deemed the change an improvement, and 
n they did not think it a very great one* 
_ ose, however, who with him (Mr* B.}, and 
fie believed with the majority, he was sure with, 
{he right hon. gendemn (Mr. Caiuiing), held 
it to lx a matter of almost entire, indifference,, 
“i}d not be expected to testify much gratitude 
it; and as it appeared to them neither one 
_ >g nor another, it seemed better to say no- 
thing at al) about it. The right hon. gentleman, 
viewed it precisely in this light, somewhat 
Strangely complained because it was not highly 
praised or , pointedly censured* The noble 
lord had entered on a great vaiiety of 
topics, conducive, as he supposed, to his 
own vindication* He was confident that the 
Hmise, by attending to his (Mr. B’s) opening 
speech, , would find almost all those topics an- 
swered by anticipation* But, however unwilling 
to detain them at that late hour, there were one 
or two . charges launched at him by the noble 
lord, which ne felt it necessary to repel* He 
had been accused of harbouring dangerous de- 
signs — of befriending reforms of a violent com- 
pile ion— njy, of supporting, or at least counten- 
ancing, opinions of a revolutionary tendency. 
He could not help thinking this charge some- 
what hard on the present occasion ; and he felt 
t)iat there was no pleasing any two of the 
Ministers he stood opposed to. The right 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Canning} had made it 
the burthen of his whole speech, or song (he 
hardly knew which to call it), that he said 
nothing at all of reform. The noble lord in- 
veighed at him sfill more loudly, or at least as 
Ipuqly (for to be more loud was impossible), as 
phe whose speech countenanced the wildest of 
the reformers. So, again, when he had carefully 
explained, even at the risk of fatiguing the House 
$y going out of his way, the absurdity of the 
delusions prevailing among hundredsof thousands 
in die country, respecting the exportation of i 
yarns, with the express intention of allaying the 
ferment he perceived to be arising out of those 
mistakes, all tne thanks he got for nis pains from 
the right hon. gentleman was a broad sheer, that 
he had made a speech about foreign politics 
and cotton twist. Really he fared as ill be- 
tween the two colleagues, as if he were one 
of the Cabinet. He could hardly have been 
more roughly handled by those ministerial ora- 
cles, if he had been any of their own fellow 
ministers. They had fallen upon him and 
plucked him almost as much as they were wont 
to do some third man among them, or as the 
one of these thro used to bdabour the other. 
Nevertheless be should persist in doing his 
duty, and, in spite of the right hon. gentle- 
mans merriment, he should stilihold the subject 
even of cotton tfbt, as an extremely grave one. 
He heartily wished they might not all find, be- 
fore a few months passed over their heads, that 
It was any tiling rather than matter of ridicule. 
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To be sure, were he at .that hour to go again, 
into it; the hon. gentleman would be convinced 
if was neither light nor amusing hut he was 
anxious once more to avow his opinion, that the 
desire so generally entertained in the manufac- 
turing districts, to prevent the exportation, was 
a delusion— was, what the right hon. gentleman 
would, after his , manrxr, term a mere twist., 
He was anxious to state this, because he had 
Been applied to by the unfortunate and highly 
meritorious persons who. laboured under this 
mistake, ana for whose great distresses he felt, 
deeply; and because, whatever little weight his 
authority might derive from their confidence, he 
felt it his duty to throw into the opposite scale. 
This he did, in order to prevent the rising 
ferment, at the risk of forfeiting, at the certain 
cost of weakening their favour, and injuring that 
darling popularity he wa£ accused of seeking. 
And tor this he was rewarded by the noble lora 
with the epithet of revolutionary— *by the right 
hon. gentleman with broad laughter at his 
foreign politics and cotton twist. Such things 
did not discourage him ; on the contrary, he 
would now add, with similar views of anxiety 
for the internal peace of the country, what he 
had before accidentally omitted, that he con- 
ceived the recent proceedings, both of the mas- 
ter hosiers and workmen in Leicestershire, were, 
in his opinion, extremely unwise. (Here Mr. B. 
entered into some further details relative to this 
subject) Reverting to the noble lord’s charge of 
violent innovation, he must say that he felt no sort 
of resentment at it— he ascribed it to the manifest 
agitation^ or perhaps he ought to call it anima- 
tion of feelings under which the noble lord had 
delivered his speech, and which had naturally 
led him somewhat beyond wbat he might have 
seriously intended to state. But in justice to 
himself, he must appeal to the House, whether 
either that night, or on any one other occasion, 
he had ever brought forward a single measure, 
or uttered a word, that betrayed a leaning 
towards plans of a sweeping, rash, or violent 
reform. On the contrary, it was his conscien- 
tious opinion, and by that he shaped, and while 
he lived should ever shape his course — that in 
effecting improvements in our political institu- 
tions, we ought to proceed warily and even 
slowly — with gradual steps and a cautious hand, 
seeing how much easier it always was to pull 
down and destroy, than to build up and to re- 
store. These were his principles — to these he 
had steadily adhered, ana he. defied any man to 
shew him one exception. *To be sure, he be- 
longed not to the class of reformers in which 
these Ministers were to be found ; he was not 
for sitting a passive and idle spectator of the* 
ravages of time upon the Constitution, and ex- 
pecting that time would repair what time alone 
had destroyed— in other words, doing nothing 
and trusting to blind chance. But a rash, hasty, 
wholesale system of change, was utterly abhor- 
rent to his views. Then the noble lord, accused 
him of partiality towards the Bonaparte family. 
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because he objected to. the mean aid pitiful) 
conduct of the’ government in stooping to annoy 
a private individual of that house, who could 1 
do harm to nobody. The noble lord was as 
much piistaken here as in his allegation that he 
(Mr. B.) could not forgive those wno put Bona- 
parte down. — He thought of these charges he j 
had some right to complain — for it did so hap-, 
pen, that he had been the only member, certainly 
the very first, who seconded the bill for enabling 
government to keep Bonaparte in safe custody. 
He had always regarded the ambition and 
tyranny of that person as inconsistent with 
the liberties of Europe. He had uniformly 
recommended the most vigorous measures 
against his power. He had blamed the Go- 
vernment, not for opposing him, but for oppos- 
ing him inefficiently — for dividing their attacks 
—for splitting their forces — for carrying on the 
war, as they waged it during many years, in a 
feeble manner, and upon narrow views, the failure 
of which was certain. These had ever been his 
sentiments, however feebly he might have sup- 
ported them, but he had uniformly maintained 
them both in that House and out or doors. The 
noble lord and right hon. gentleman had. both 
expressed great indignation at such a motion as 
the present being brought forward so late in the 
session. But was it any thing very new ? Did 
not every year of war terminate regularly with 
a debate on the State of the Nation, as certainly 
as a vote of credit was proposed ? Now to him 
it appeared, that the country was at present more 
in a 6tate to render that discussion necessary, 
than at any period of the war. He rejoiced that 
he had brought forward the subject; all the 
anger which it had excited on the opposite side 
only confirmed him in this feeling ; and he trust- 
ed that the same question would always be! 
brought forward as regularly as the session 1 
closed in each succeeding year. If abler per- j 
sons refrained from doing so, his feeble services 
should always be at the command of the coun- 
try in this way. The noble lord was equally 
annoyed at wnat he termed being taken by sur- 
prise upon the Irish questions. Had he (Mr. B.) 
not given notice of an Address upon the State 
of public affairs ? Then were Ireland and Irish 
affairs no part of public affairs? How could 
a State of the Nation be mentioned without 
giving, the noble lord this notice? But his 
nght hon. supporter inveighed against the 
use of the affidavits read by his hon. friend 
(Mr. Sennet}, and demanded with the air of one 
going to dispose &t once of those documents, 
whetner he had not received them from Mr. 
Finnerty, who had been prosecuted by the noble 
lord? But what coH it signify whose hand? 
gave in the affidavits ? The question was, who 
signed and swore them ? Now they were the 
testimony of eye-witnesses and of sufferers— of 
persons who had seen, and persons who had 
undergone the torture. But the noble lord call- 
ed them extra-judicial. They were no such 
thing: they were sworn before Judges in Ireland, 
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and when tendered in the Court of King’s Bench, 
here, were not at all . objected tpfor guy irregu- 
larity in the Jurat /, but, Only because a new and 
very doubtful rule excluded matter pf justifica- 
tion in a question of mitigation of punishment. 
Much bad been arid of the appqmttpentf qf 
Messrs. Reynolds and Manners. Of .the forrper 
he willingly left the merits upon the my lars 
urged by the noble lord. Of the latter, he 
meat that his pbjectiona remained undiminwW 
ed; and he had felt it his duty to the pdbisc Cp 
state , them openly. It was admitted that Mr* 
Manners had been for some years the editor of 0 
most infamous publication. He (Mr, B.) wee 
the last man to censure, as unworthy of promo* 

! tion, those who were guilty of excess in political 
I discussion. Politicallibels might be blameajble, 
but they belonged to a very different class from 
private slander. He said nothing against the 
principles espoused by the work in question. 
! nor even against the discussions of a political 
j nature which it might contain. But he had 
I happened to see two numbers of it some years 
I ago (and friends whose accuracy he could trust, 

1 who had Been more of it, assured him all was 
! of a piece), and he ventured to say, that those 
1 publications abounded in private defamation Of 
the most base, scandalous, and disgusting nature. 
He needed only to mention the details of what 
passed in the recesses of a noble family?* bed- 
chamber, that family being of an opposite side 
in politics to the party favoured by the work. 
He still thought that the appointment of; a man 
who had been imprisoned as the editor Of suCh 
a publication, for another private libel con^n£$ 
in it, did very little credit to the govebmertt. 
The right hon. gentleman (Mr. H. Addington) 
had mistaken the drif t of the attacks made upon 
the Home Department, upon himself and his 
noble relative. He set all down to the acoie pf 
their great vigour and efficiency in the public 
service. u Good lack/* said he, ** see what it 
is to be an able and successful Minister in diffi- 
cult times— you are run down by the disaffect- 
ed.” Now, this was not quite the ground of 
complaint, but when the due exercise of the 
new laws depended on the intellect of that 
kindred pair, it was natural to exclaim, 0 
miseram hominum conJitionein 9 where each indi- 
vidual holds his liberty upon so frail a tenure 
as the eminent sagacity of die right hon. gentle- 
man, and the no less eminent sagacity of his 
noble relation, in discerning the tncks of their 
own Olivers. 

Sir F. Bur Jett stated, that he was authorized 
to deny, that Mr. Finnerty had either directly or 
indirectly offered to enter into any compromise 
with the noble lord, in order to prevent his 
being brought up for judgment in 1810. 

Tne Address was then negatived without * 
division. 

Habeas Corpus Act.] Mr. Bennet present- 
ed a petition of Thomas John Evans the 
younger, now confined in Horsemonger-lane pri- 
son. The petitioner entered into a full justification 
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of himself, and complained of having been ill* 
treated with respect to accommodations, as well 
in the Cold Bath-fields prison as in that of Horse- 
monger-lane. c.r » 

« Mr. JFf. Addington did not object to the peti- 
tion being received, but he wished to state, that 
frbm undoubted authority he knew many of the 
allegations contained in the petition to be false, 
and the rest were gross exaggerations. He 
wished to know by whom the present petition 
had been put into ttie bon. members hands, and 
whether he had any good reason for supposing 
that , it was actually signed by the petiti- 
oner. His reason for asking the first ques- 
tion was* that he understood a Mr. Harmer had 
obtained the petition irregularly; and he put 
the second' interrogation, because he- had been 
Informed by authority, the accuracy of which 
tould not be disputed, that the petition which 
had previously been presented from the elder 
Evans had not been signed by him. 

Mr. Betonet replied, that he received the pre- 
sent petition that evening from, he believed, a 
clerk of Mr. Harmer i and that, with respect to 
the signature, he coula give no information. 

Mr. Boswell thought himself called upon by 
the allusion which had been made to him, to say 
'a few words. He had visited the elder Evans 
in prison, and had ascertained from his own 
month that neither of the two petitions which 
had been presented from him to Parliament were 
signed by himself. Mr. Evans being requested 
at die same time, wrote the following note : 

* « T. Evans, by desire, informs, that Mr. Harmer 
drew his petitions from memorials by T. E. but 
that Mr. Harmer did not bring it him for inspec- 
tion after he had engrossed it.” (Hear.) Mr. 

‘ Evans was also asked whether, in his rough 
copies of the petition, he had used the words 
' 44 gloomy dungeon,” and he replied that he had 
not, but had used the expiession of 44 strong 
room” only. 

'• Mr. Bennet said, that he lvdd in his hand the 
- rough draughts of the petitions presented from 
the elder Evans, and it appeared by them that 
the words * c gloomy dungeon” were used by 
him; and faither, mat, with the exception of a 
few grammatical corrections, the manuscript was, 
in totidem t'crbis , similar to the rough copy. 

Lord Castle reagh commented on the irregu- 
larity of the act of the solicitor in signing the 
petitions for the petitioner. 

■ The petition was then read, and laid upon the 
table. 

^Extents in Aid Committee.] This Com- 
mittee presented their Report, which was ordered 

• to lie on the table, and to be printed. 

HbUSE Qt LOIJPS. 

Saturday, July 12. 

* • Mr. Speaker's Speech to ' the Prince 
Regent.] This day being appointed for closing 
the session, the Prince Regent came down to 
the House; at two o’clock, with the usual state, 
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and took his seat upon the throne. Sir Thomas 
Tyrwhitt, the Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod, 
was sent to command the attendance of the 
House of Commons. 

Shortly afterwards Mr. Speaker, accompanied 
by a great number of members, came to the 
bar. Mr, Speaker then delivered the following 
Speech 

“ May it please your Royal Highness , 

u In obedience to your Royal Highness’s 
commands, we, his Majesty’s faithful Commons 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, attend your . Royal Highness with our 
last bill of Supply at the close of a laborious 
session. 

“ Among the numerous subjects of deep pub- 
lic importance to which our consideration has 
been called, there are none that have more 
anxiously occupied our attention than those 
which relate to the Finances and internal State 
of the Country. 

“ In conformity with your Royal Highness’s 
recommendation at the commencement of the 
session, we took such steps as seemed best calcu- 
lated to ensure a full and serious investigation 
into the public income and expenditure. That 
investigation has be^n continued throughout the 
Session. From that investigation much has been 
done, much unquestionably remains to be done ; 
but we trust we are justified in the conviction, 
that measuring our expenditure by what the real 
interests of the Empire may require, no- appre- 
hension need be entertained as to the stability of 
our resources. 

“ Deeply sensible of what we owe to your 
Royal Highness for having directed the estimates 
to be laid before us at the commencement of the 
Session, with every reduction in the establish- 
ments that sound policy would allow, wc have 
had the satisfaction to find that the supplies 
might be provided without the imposition of any 
additional burdens upon the people; and we 
have the proud gratification to think, that not- 
withstanding the gigantic and unparalleled exer- 
tions which this country has been called upon 
to make, and the difficulties and pressure which 
must necessarily be the consequence of such ex- 
ertions, at no period of its history has the public 
credit itood more sound, steady, and unshaken 
than at present. 

“ In considering, Sir, the internal state of the 
country, it has been painful to us to contemplate 
the attempts which nave been made to take ad- 
vantage of the distresses of a portion of the peo- 
ple, to convert them to wicked and mischievous 
purposes. His Majesty’s faithful Commons, 
whilst they have been anxiously engaged in such 
measures as might checkRhe further progress of 
these, attempts, nave not been unmindful of such 
other measures as might afford relief to the 
res8ure of that distress. With this view , we - 
ave turned our attention to the encouragement 
of the Fisheries, to the means of providing em- 
ployment for the poor, and most diligently 
(although the limits of the Session would not 
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allow of the completion of a measure), most i 
diligently to a full and minute inquiry m‘o the \ 
state ana effect of the Poor Laws, a question in I 
which the wealth, the industry, and the morality 
of the nation are so deeply implicated. 

44 Whilst we have deemed it our iirst duty to 
deliberate with unremitted solicitude upon these | 
subjects of paramount importance, to these alone 
our deliberations have not been confined. 

44 Feeling how intimately connected the best 
interests of the country are with every thing that 
is of interest or concern to our EcclesiavStical 
Establishment, we hope that much of advantage 
will be derived to the public, and much of con- 
venience to the Clergy, from the revision and 
consolidation of the laws affecting spiritual per- 
sons. 

44 To Ireland also, our earnest attention has 
been directed, in providing for the more deli- 
berate investigation of presentments to be made 
by the Grand Juries, a measure of the most, 
general influence over the whole of that part of j 
the United Kingdom — a measure which we con- 
fidently hope will prove as salutary in piactice, 
as it is unquestionably sound in principle. 

44 These, Sir, are the leading matters which 
have engrossed the laboui s of his Majesty’s faith- 
ful Commons ; and if this Session has not been 
marked with that brilliancy and splendour which 
has characterized former Sessions, yet we have 
the conscious satisfaction to reflect, that having 
had great duties to pei form, to the performance 
of those duties we have applied a most faithful ] 
and indefatigable attention. | 

44 Sir, the bill which it is my duty humbly to 
present to your Royal Highness is intituled, 

4 An Act for applying certain monies therein 
mentioned for the service of the year one thou- 
sand eight hundred and seventeen, and for fur- 
ther appropriating the supplies granted in this 
Session of Parliament,’ to which, with all humi- 


pubKc tranquillity, and to your steady .adhe« 
renceto those principles by which the Const!* 
tution, resources, and credit of the country, have 
been hitherto preserved and maintained. . 

44 Notwithstanding the arts and industry which 
have been too successfully exerted in some parti 
of the country to alienate the affections of his 
Majesty’s subjects, and to stimulate them to 
acts of violence and insurrection, I have: had the 
satisfaction of receiving the most decisive proofs 
of the loyalty and public spirit of -thereat body 
of the people ; and the patience with which tney 
have sustained the most severe temporary dis» 
tress cannot be too highly commended. 

“ I am fully sensible of the confidence which 
you have manifested towards me by the extra- 
ordinary powers which you have placed m my 
hands ; the necessity which has called for them 
is to me matter of deep regret ; and you may 
rely on my making a temperate but effectual use 
of them, for the protection and security of his 
Majesty’s loyal subjects. 

44 Gentlemen of the House of Commons f 

44 1 thank you for the supplies which you 
have granted to me ; and for the laborious inves- 
tigation, which, at my recommendation, you 
have made into the state of the income and ex- 
penditure of the country. 

44 It has given me sincere pleasure to find that 
you have been enabled to provide for every 
branch of the public service withqut any addition 
to the burthens of the people. 

44 The state of public credit affords a decisive 
proof of the wisdom and expediency, under all 
the present circumstances of those financial ar- 
rangements which you have adopted. 

I have every reason to believe that the defi- 
ciency in the revenue is, in a great degree, to be 
ascribed to the unfavourable state of the last sea- 
son, and I look forward with sanguine expecta- 
tions to its gradual improvement. 


litv, we pray his Majesty’s lloyal Assent. 

The Speaker then delivered the Appropriation 
Bill to Mr. Cowper, the Clerk Assistant of the 
Parliaments, who was in waiting within the bar 
to receive it; and to this bill, together with the 
Irish Election Law's Bill, and the English Savings 
Banks Bill, the Royal Assent was given, which 
was notified in the usual form. 

The Prince Regent’s Speech.] The Prince 
Regent then read the following Speech 
44 My Lords and Gentlemen , 

44 1 cannot close this Session of Parliament 
without renewing my expressions of deep regret 
at the continuance of his Majesty’s lamented 
indisposition. 

44 The diligence with which you have applied 
yourselves to the consideration of the different 
objects which I recommended to your attention 
at the commencement of the Session, demands 
my warmest acknowledgments ; and I have no 
doubt that the favourable change which is hap- 
pily taking place in our internal situation, is ■ to 
be mainly ascribed to the salutary measures 
which you have adopted for preserving the 


44 My Lords and Gentlemen , 

44 The measures which were in progress at the 
commencement of the Session, for the issue of a 
new silver coinage, have been carried into exe- 
cution in a manner which has given universal 
satisfaction ; and to complete the system which 
has been sanctioned by Parliament, a gold coinage 
of a new denomination has been provided for die 
convenience of the public. 

44 1 continue to receive from foreign poweri 
the strongest assurances of their friendly disposi- 
tion towards this country, and of their desire to 
preserve the general tranquillity. 

44 The prospect of an abundant harvest through- 
out a considerable part of the Continent is in the 
highest degree satisfactory. This happy dis- 
pensation of Providence cannot fail to mitigate, 
if not wholly to remove, that pressure under 
which so many of the nations of Europe have 
been suffering in the course of the last year ; and 
I trust that we may look forward in consequence 
to an improvement in the commercial relationS'Oi 
this and of all other countries. . • 

44 1 cannot allow you to separate without j 
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commending to you, that upon your return to 
your several counties, you snoula use your ut- 
most endeavours to defeat all attempts to corrupt 
and mislead the lower classes of the community, 
and that you should lose no opportunity of in- 
culcating amongst them that spirit of concord 
and obedience to the laws, which is not less es- 
sential to their happiness as individuals, than it 
is indispensible to the general welfare and pros- 
perity of the kingdom. 

The Lord Chancellor then, by His Royal 
Highness’s command, prorogued the Parliament 
to Monday, the 25th of August next. 

The Prince Recent quitted the House, and 
the Commons retired from the bar. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Saturday , July 12. 

The Speaker took the chair at two o’clock, 
and soon after the Usher of the Black Rod ap- 
peared and commanded the attendance of the 
House in the House of Peers, to hear the Speech 
from the Throne. 

On their return, the Speaker took his seat at 
the table, and, as usual, read a copy of the 
Speech delivered by the Prince Regent (for which 
see the Lords). 

The Members then separated. 
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APPENDIX 


An Account of the Public Income and Expenditure of the United Kingdom 
for the Year ended the 6th of January, 1817 ; and of the probable Income 
and Expenditure for the years ending the 5th of January 1818 and 1819, 
respectively ; taken from the Fourth Report of the Select Committee on 
Finance. 


In stating the Public Income, your Committee propose to confine their view to the net produce received 
at the Exchequer ; leaving out of their present consideration the previous payments out of the Cross 
Receipt, for Drawbacks, Bounties, and other Allowances and Expenses, as well as for the charge of collect** 
ing and managing the Revenue ; the whole of which, although not immediately essential to the object 
of this Report, forms, however, a very important subject of attention aud inquiry, inasmuch as it embraces 
an Expenditure out of the gross Revenue of Great Britain and Ireland, which in the year 1816 amounted 
to no less than 1 1 ,t 17,009/. *. Every diminution that can he made, by a careful revision of these pay- 
ments, and by a vigilant and economical management, will be a substantial addition to the Income of the* 
Country. 


1st,— PUBLIC INCOME AND EXPENDITURE, 

For the Year ended 5th January, 1817. 

In order to exhibit a clear view of this extensive subject, and one which may be easily referable to the- 
Accounts before the House, Your Committee have judged that the most eligible course would be to present 
it m two distinct Statements, both for Great Britain and tor Ireland : the first shewing the whole of the Public 
Revenue and Resources actually received at each of the Exchequers within the year ended 5th January, 
1817, together with the issues therefrom ; whether such receipts and issue* may have belonged to the 
service of that year, or have formed part of the ways and means and charges of the former or of preceding 
yean: and the other, being intended to shew the Income and Expenditure (ordinary and extraordinary) 
properly a ppertaining to the year 1 81 tS only. 

In these statements your Committee will omit from their view of the Income of tire year, in Great 
Britain, all Mims received at the Exchequer, in consequence of any increase of Debt in the year 1816 ; and 
tin y wil« likewise exclude from this part of their account tlid remittances from Ireland for defraying tha 
interest, &c. of the Loans for the service of that country, charged upon the Consolidated Fund of Great 
Britain, which will appear in their Statement of the Income ami Expenditure of Ireland. 


* GREAT BRITAIN: 


Drawbacks, Bounties, &c 5,025,430 

Management • ; V 772, 034 

Payments for other national objects | • 733,148 


IRELAND: 


Drawbacks, Bounties, &c 

Management 

Payments for other national objects ....... 


9,530,612 


369,476 

1,014.372 

202,549' 


1,586,397* 


Total . 

Si P 


. 11,117,009 
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PUBLIC INCOME RECEIVED AT THE EXCHEQUER OF GREAT BRITAIN, 

in 1816. 

Consolidated Fund: 

The Duties, Taxes, and other branches of Income, permanently forming a part of this Fund, £. 

paid into the Exchequer, amounted to • • 37,399,350 

In addition to which, there was carried to this Fund the sutu of 1,310,202/. out of the 
general produce of l ho W-.ir Taxes, to defray the interest, Sec. of Loans charged thereon to 
the 5th of July. 1816; from which period certain War Duties of Customs were made 
permanent, ami their specific produce appropriated for defraying the charges in 


question . £1,310,202 

Also the Arrears of Property Tax to the 5th of January, 1817, not specially 

appropriated . 374,006 

1,684, QOS 

Making the total Income of this Fund • 39,083,558 


Annual Duties 

Charged with the Payment of Exchequer Bills : 

The amount of these Duties applied in the discharge of Exchequer Bills, within this period, 

was 2,931,311 

These Annual Duties commence on the 25th of March in each year, and the surplus 
thereof, after defraying 3,000,000/. of Exchequer Bills charged upon them, is carried to and 
forms a part of the Consolidated Fund. This surplus amounted, in the last year, to 
2,206,056/.*, and is always considerable; the duties granted for the discharge of these 
bills being more than adequate to that object. 

War Taxes which terminated within the Year, and Duties of Excise continued 

to the 5th of July, 1821 : 

It appears that the total Amount of these Duties paid into the Exchequer in the last year, 
including 1,207,934/. on account of the War Duty on Malt, which expired on the 51 h 

of July, 1816, was £17,030,032 

From which being deducted the amount carried to the Consolidated Fund out f 


of those Duties, as above stated . . 1,684,208 

Would leave . • 15,315,82* 


Receipts not comprised under the foregoing Heads : 

These Receipts, including the sum of 1,134,009/. paid by Ireland on account of her pro- 
portion of the joint Expenditure for the year 1815, and also including the sum of 
5,939,802/. paid iu on account of the Loan for that year, amounted to 7,^15,451 

Making a total Receipt of £63,1 7(3,176 


EXPENDITURE FROM TUF EXCHEQUER OF GREAT BRITAIN, 

in 1816. 

Consolidated Fund: 

The total Amount of the Interest, Management, &e. of the Public Unredeemed £. 

Debt, was 29,539,610 

The Sinking Fund, and the Dividends payable to the Commissioners for the Re- 
duction of the National Debt, on account of the Stock redeemed by them, 
including the sum of 1,612,220/. the amount ot the Sinking Fund of the 

debt of Ireland funded in Great Britain, was . . . . S 12,987,636 

42,527,246 


* Sugar • . 

. Tobacco • . , 
Malt . . 
Pensions, flee. 


£550,528 

157,740 

1,443,272 

58,516 


8,206,056 
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Brought forward £43,527,846 

From -which being deducted the charge of Interest, Sinking Fund, and Management for the 
Debt of Ireland funded in Great Britain, which, as before observed, will more ^properly 
come under consideration with the Income and Expenditure of that part of the United 
Kingdom, in the year 1816 4,558,55S 


Charge of the Debt of Great Britain £37,968,688 

On account of his Majesty’s Civil List l f ()C8 000 

Pensions by special Acts of Parliament, Salaries, and all other Allowances and Payments ! 096,742 

Making the total Charge upon the Consolidated Fund £ 39,693,430 


Payments from the Exchequer for Public Services : 

Interest of Unfunded Debt in Exchequer Bills £.2,025,000 ) 

Interest of Debentures per Act 53 Geo. 3. cap. 41 19,635 J 2,044,685 

To the Paymaster General, out of sums granted for the Army ; — for aids to Sundry Foreign 

Powers ; — and out of the Vote of Credit 1815 12,050 223 

To the Treasurer of the Navy, out of money granted by Parliament for the Nary, and out of 

Vote of Credit . 9,516,325 

(Of which 7,557,235/. was applied for current service, and 1,959,090/. to the discharge of 
Navy Debt, which was thereby reduced in the course of the year 1816, from 3,694,821/., at 
which it stood on the 5th January 1816, to 1,735,731/., its amount on the 5th January 
1817*.) 

To the Treasurer of the Ordnance, out of Money grauted for that Department .... 2,569,610 


And there was also issued for sundry Miscellaneous Services, including the sum of 
1 ,267,732/. f, applied as the Sinking Fund upon unprovided Exchequer Bills, and in 
paying off Debentures issued per Act 53 Geo. 3. and 5 per Cent. Stock created in 1797, 
and also including a payment to the Bank in respect of Dividends claimed to the amount 


of 206,17 51. 4,505,895 

Making the total Issues £.70,380,268 


proceed, ana wiucn forms uie more luiiitetudit; uujtci ui meir tun - — j — ..w- 

in this place, to advert minutely to the result of this Account j more especially as your Committee con- 
ceive, that, from the extent and importance of the subject, it will be more satisfactory to the House that 
the state of the Public funded and unfunded Debt should be brought fully under its consideration in a. 
separate Report, to which your Committee will consequently direct their attention as soon as possible. 
They therefore confine themselves to an observation arising out of a comparison of the total Sums issued 
and received, which, as it exhibits an access of 5,204,092/.+ of Issues beyond the Receipts, would at first 
sight indicate an increase of Debt, whereby the difference must have been provided for; but this Sum being 
deducted from that proportion of the foregoing Issues which have been applied in the discharge of Debt, 
amounting in the whole to 1 4,602,238/. §, it will appear that there was a diminution of Debt on the 5th 
January 1817, as compared wit/* the 5th January 1816, of 9,398,1 46/. ; — the only circumstance which may 
in a degree affect the precise accuracy of this result, being the increase or diminution which may have 
taken place in the Balances at the Exchequer, at the beginning or close of the year. 


Having thus detailed the Incom^ and Expenditure of the year 1816, according to the actual Receipts 
into the Exchequer and the actual Issues thereout, your Committee now proceed to bring under the view 
of the House a Statement of the Public Income and Expenditure of Great Britain, as applying more parti- 
cularly to the last year ; in which Statement they will include, in addition to the permanent Revenue 
received within the year, ouly those Ways and Means granted by Parliament, which have been, or are 


* Annual Finance Accounts. 


Unfunded Debt. 

Anno 1815 page 240. 

Anno 1816 page 241. 

f Unprovided Exchequer Bills £. 

and Debentures 262.500 

5 per cents. 1797, paid off . . . 217,832 

Debentures paid off 787,400 

1 ,267,732 

} Issues 70,380,268 

Receipts 65,176,176 


§ Total Sinking Fund on the 

Funded Debt issued to the £. 

Commissioners 12,987,636 

Deduct on acconnt of the Debt 

of Ireland 1,612,220 


11,375,416 

Sinking Fund on Exchequer 

Bills : 262.500 

5 per Cent. 1797, paid off . 217,832 

Debentures, 1813, paid off . 787,400 

Navy Debt Reduced . . . 1.959,090 

14,602 238 


5,204,092 


3P2 
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likely to be, realized by the Receipt of actual Revenue or Income, leaving out of this ftew all Receipts 
arising from any increase of funded or unfunded Debt : and in exhibiting the Expenditure of the year, they 
will state ; 1st, the charge upon the Consolidated Fund to the 5th of January, 1817 ; and 2d, the whole.of 
the Sums constituting the Grants of Parliament for the services of the year, and which although not satis- 
fied and paid previously to the 5th of January last, may be considered as forming a part of the Expenditure 
of the year, in respect of which the Grants were made. 


INCOME OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


1°. consolidated fund : 


The Income of this Fund in the year, ending 5tli January, 1S17, arising from the sources £ 

before stated, amounted to 39,083,551 

2°. Ways and Means granted by Parliament for the Supply of the Year : 


Annual Duties upon Malt, Sugar, &c 3,000,000 

Excise Duties continued to the 5th July, 1821 3,500,000 

Profits of Lotteries, after reserving ■§ the proportion for Ireland . . 188,459 

Old Naval Stores, after reserving 79,988/. the proportion for Ireland . 599,916 £ 

7,268,375 

Unclaimed Dividends (after abating 206,175/. repaid to the Bank in respect of 
Dividends afterwards claimed) Interest on land Tax redeemed by Money, and 
unclaimed Money in the hands of the Tellers of the Exchequer . £239,871 

The Surplus of the Supply of the year 1815, granted as part of the 
Ways and Means for the year 1816, was 5,663,75 5/..* of Which 
however, 959,090/. was applied to the reduction of the Navy Debt, 
leaving applicable to defray the Supply voted for 1816, only . 4,704,665 

4,944,536 

Total Ways and Means for the Supply of the year 12,212,911 

And the Total Income, Ordinary and Extraordinary, exclusive of Income arising from any 

Loan funded, or from any addition to the Unfunded Debt, was 51,296,469 


EXPENDITURE OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


CONSOLIDATED FUND: 


Charge upon the Consolidated Fund for the year, ended 5th January, 1817 39,693,430 


SUPPLY FOR THE SERVICE OF THE YFAR 1816: 


The Total Amount of Supply granted, and of Expenses incurred on the joint 

Account of Great Britain and Ireland, for the year 1816, was 26,342,422/., of £ 

which 15-17ths, the proportion of Great Britain, was 23,243,314 

The Supply granted, or Expenses defrayed on the separate Account of Great 

Britain, including 1,265,232 /. f, applied to the reduction of Debt, was . . 3,921,150 


Making the Total Supply 


27,164,464 


And the Total Expenditure foi the year 1816, on account of t>«i< Britain 66,857,894 


Your Committee think it necessary, in this place, to refer to the result which, as far as relates to the di- 
minution of Debt, was adverted to in a former part of this Repoit, upon a comparison of the actual Receipts 
and Issues at the Exchequer of Great Britain, within the year 1816; whereas upon the first view of the 
present Statement of the Income and Expenditure properly belonging to the year, it appears, that after 
deducting from the excess of the Expenditure beyond the Income, the sum included in that Expenditure 
for the reduction of funded and unfunded Debt, there still remains the 4ura of 2,920,777/. J, being an in- 
crease of Debt upon the whole, incurred for the service of Great Britain in the year, ended 5th Jan. 1817 # 


• Vide Disposition of Grants, Finance Accounts 
1816, N°. VIII. p.248. 

£ 

f Unprovided Exchequer Bills . , 260,000 
Five per cent, 1797, paid off . . . 217,832 
Debentures, 1813, paid off , . ^ 787,400 

£1,265,232 


% Expenditure £66,857,894 

Income 51,296,469 

£15, 561,425 

Sinking Fund of Great Britain . 1 1,375,416 

Giant for Unprovided Exche- 
quer Bills 260,000 

5 percent. 1797, paid off . . 217,932 

Debentures, 1813 ..... 787,400 

£12,640,648 
2,920,777 


• £15,561,425 


Increase of Debt 
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TWs apparent disagreement between the two results will, however, be removed, when it is considered that 
the first of these statements comprehends the receipt and application of various large sums, principally 
arising from the collection within the year 1816, of the War Taxes, which had beo-*» granted as a part of 
the provision for former years, and which were applied in the course of that year, to satisfy anticipations 
which had been made on the credit of those Taxes, or in discharge of other outstanding demands. Your 
Committee think it proper, likewise, to point out to the attention of the House, that as the Income and Ex- 
penditure, which they have stated as belonging more properly to the last year, also comprises many 
charges, as well as some resources, which arose out of the transactions of a former period, and will therefore 
not recur, the Balance of the Income and Expenditure so exhibited, could not, with propriety, be assumed as 
the criterion of the probable balance of future years ; even independently of the peculiar circumstances 
affecting the Revenue of 1816. 


INCOME OF IRELAND FOR 1816. 


The net amount received into the Exchequer, from the Customs, Excise, Stamp Duties, and £. 

. <ivery other branch of Revenue and Income, was 4,561,355 

There was also paid into the Exchequer of Ireland, or remaining to be remitted on account 

of the Loan contracted for in England, in the year 1815 2,6*22,640 


Making a total Receipt of . . . 7,183,993 


EXPENDITURE: 


The Charge upon the Consolidated Fund, in respect of the Public Funded Debt of Ireland, in Ireland and 
Great Britain, including 2,438,124/., payable to the Commissioners for the reduction of the said Debt, 

was £.6,446,826 

For the Civil List and other permanent Parliamentary Charges • . . • '5.39,138 

£• 

Making the total of Permanent Charges 6,985,964 

The Expenditure on account of the Services of the last or of former years, actually paid 

within the above period, was 3,075,561 

10,061,525 

And there was remitted to England, and paid into the Exchequer, towards making good the 

proportion of Ireland of _2^.of the joint Expenditure 1,184,009 


Making the total Issues 


11,245,534 


In following the course which Your Committee have taken, in stating the Income and Expenditure of 
Great Britain , they now propose to submit to the House an Account ot the Income of Ireland , as more 
particularly applicable to the year 1816; although the account, when presented in this shape, will 
dilfcr but little from the account of the actual Receipts and Payments from the Exchcque of Ireland within 
the year. 


INCOME : 

The total Revenue and Income of Ireland was, in the year ended the 6th of January 1817, £• 

as above stated 4,561,353 

EXPENDITURE: 

The total permanent Charge upon the Consolidated Fund of Ireland, for the year ended 5th 

of January 1817, was, as before stated . . . • 6,985,964 

The total amount of the Supply granted, and of the Expenses incurred on the joint account of 
Great Britain and Ireland for the year 1816, was 26,342,423/., of which ^ the pro- 
portion of Ireland, was * 3,099,108 

The Supply granted or Expense defrayed, on the separate account of Ireland, 

was •• 193,978 

Making the total Supply 3,293,086 

And the total Expenditure for the year 1816, on account of Ireland 10,279,050 


The results of these Statements, are, that the total Revenue and Income of Ireland for the year 1816, 
amounted to 4,561,353/. ;— -that the charges of her Debt, and other payments of a permanent nature, 
amounted to 6,985,964/.; that the supply for that year to be defrayed by Ireland, as aben e stated, was 
3,293,086/.; making a total Expenditure of 10,279,050/., of which the sum of 2,438,124/. was issued to 
the Commissioners for the Reduction of the National Debt of Ireland. 
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The Exchequer of the two Countries having, from the 5th of January last, become united, and being 
now administered by one authority, Your Committee propose to take a view of the combined Receipt and 
Expenditure of the United Kingdom as more particularly applicable to the year ended 5th of January 1817, 
in order that the result of the actual Income and Expenditure of the two Countries thus united, may be 
before the House in one view, and may be compared with the Estimate of the probable future Income and 
Expenditure of the United Kingdom, in the years ending 5th of January 1818 and 5th of January 1819 
respectively. 


INCOME: 

The total Income of Great Britain, applicable to the permanent Charges of that year, and to 
the Supplies granted for that period, was. as before stated .... 5 1/291), 469 

And of Ireland 4,561,35:3 


Making a total Income of . . 55, 857,892 


EXPENDITURE : 


The total Charge upon the Consolidated Fund in England was ..... £ 39 , 693,430 
The Charge of the Debt of Ireland, and other payments of a permanent 

nature, was 6,985,964 

Making the total permanent Charge of the United Kingdom . . . 46,689,394 

The total Supply of the two Countries, including the separate Charges of each, which have, 

from the 5th of January iast, become joint charges, was 30,457,5:>< T 

Making a total Expenditure £77,146,94* 

Of which 15,078,772/. was on account of the reduction of Debt existing before the 5th of January 18 1 6*. 


ESTIMATED INCOME AND EXPENDITURE, 

For the Years 1817 and 1818. 

With a View to ascertain, so far as tbe subject admits, the measure of the deficiency produced in the 
receipts of the year 1816, your Committee called for an account from the principal departments of the 
Revenue, so framed as to exhibit the total produce in each of the last five years, of those duties only 
which have been in full collection throughout the whole of that period ; whereby your Committee are en- 
abled to present at one view a statement of the comparative productiveness of each branch of the Revenue, 
audofthe wholfetogether, in the year 1816, and for the four several years which preceded it. 

The result of this comparison will shew, that the Revenue in the year 1816 was considerably less pro- 
ductive than in the year 1815 ; and that it was likewise deficient, though in a smaller degree, when com- 
pared with the average of the three years which preceded the year 1815. It will further be observed, 
that the receipt of the year 1815 was an extraordinary large one, and that the excess in that year m 
Great Britain so nearly counterbalances the deficiency in the year 1816, that the mean of those two year* 
corresponds very closely with the average of the three preceding years a circumstance which your Com- 
mittee point out to the attention of the House, as leading them to the foundation which they propose to 
assume for their Estimate of the probable produce of future y j, ars. 

The following is the general Abstract of this comparison, deduced from the several Accounts. 

GREAT BRITAIN : 


YEARS . . 

1812: 

1813: 

1814: 

... 

1815: 

S 

1816. 

CUSTOMS. . . 
EXCISE . . . 
STAMPS . . . 
ASSESSED and ) 
other TAXES j 
POST-OFFICE . 

£ 

9,109,723 
20,267,458 
• 5,075,670 

6,618,232 

1,222,000' 

£ 

8,743,841 

21,061,293 

5,340,712 

6,714,688 

1,203,000 

£ 

8,859,830 

21,873,265 

5,598,574 

6,817,104 

1,262,000 

£ 

9,390,434 

22,491,964 

5,499,252 

6,568,119 

1,325,810 

£ 

7,742,415 

20,501,021 

5,464,976 

6,404,717 

1,189,830 

£ 

42 293.083 

^3.063.534 

44,410,773 

45,2~7,579 

41,302,959 


Average of 1812, 1813, 

and 1814 

Average of 1815 and 1816 


9 

£43, 255,796. 


£43,289,269. 


* Great Britain • 12,640,648 

Ireland • • • * • . • v • - 2,438 124 

£15,078,772 
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IRELAND: 




YEARS 

1812: 

1813: 

1814: 

1815: 

1816. 

(WSTOMS . . . 
EXCISE and TAXES| 
STAMPS . . . 

POST-OFFICE . 

£ 

2 089,629 
1,491,408 
446,336 
86,000 

£ 

2.121.523 

1,365,140 

477,503 

96,000 

£ 

1,667,270 

1,540,229 

457,754 

89,000 

£ 

1,608,439 

1,495,627 

50S.291 

79,500 

£ 

1,156,918 
1,160,901 , 
498,291 
28,000 

(Irish currency) 

4,113.373 

4,060,166 

3,754,252 

3,691.857 

2,894,110 


Average of 1812, 1813, am! 1814 Average of 1815 and 1816* 
<■ : J — ' J 


v 

£3,975,930. 

£ 3,292,983. 


AVERAGE OF THE THREE YEARS PRECEDING 1815s 

£■■ 

Great Britain 

Ireland . . 

(3,975,930 JrUi) . . 

43,255,796 

3,670,090 

PRODUCE OF THE YEAR 1815; 


46,925,886 

* 

Great Britain 

Ireland 3,691,857 Irish 

■ • £*5,275,579 ) 

. . . 3,407,868 ) 

49,693,447 

Being more than the Average of the three former years • • . 


1,757,561 

PRODUCE OF THE YEAR 1816 



Great Britain 

Ireland 2,894,110 Irish 

Less than the Average of the three preceding years .... 
Less than the year 1815 

. . £11.302.959 ) 

. . . 2,671,487 ( 

43,974,446 

2,951,440 

4,659,001 

AVERAGE OF TIIE YEARS 1S15 and 1816: 

' 

Great Britain 

Ireland 3,292,983 Jiish 

. . £13,289,269 } 

. . . 3,039,677 \ 

46,328,946 


Corresponding nearly with the Average of the three years preceding. 


Your Committee being fully impressed with the belief, that the unfavourable returns of the Revenue in 
the year IS 1C, are essentially referable to the general distresses of the Country, are necessarily led to the 
conclusion, that according as these distresses may be removed by the recovery of trade and agriculture, 
from the shock occasioned by the sudden change in the money value of commodities, and in proportion as 
the industry of the labouring classes may receive relief from moie extended or more jwoductive employ- 
ment, coupled with the blessing of a more favourable season than the last j —in the same proportion and 
degree may it be confidently expected, that the public Revenue of the Country will return to its average 
rate of productiveness. 

They wish, however, to be clearly understood as not stating a confident opinion that the estimate thud 
framed, will be realized within the present year. . Fur although they see, ou the one hand, reason to ex- 
pect that the receipts of the Exchequer may (when the change which they anticipate takes place) be 
swelled, in the first instance, somewhat beyond the actual increase of the consumption, by the replenish- 
ment in the bands of dealers, of the average stocks of their respective trades, which stocks your Committee 
have reason to believe bave been greatly reduced j yet, considering how much of the year must elapse be- 
fore the relief to be expected from the ensuing harvest can be felt, together with other circti instances which 
may operate to delay the expected improvement, they deem it safer to presept a less sunguine view, and 
to assume, as will appear in the detailed statement which follows, that even with the aid of the arrears of 
the property -tax, to the amount of 2,800,000/., the receipts of the present and the next year may, not 
exceed the limits of their estimate. 

Your Committee, proceeding upon this foundation, have therefore called- fur accounts from each branch 
of the Jleveiiue, “ of the total net produce paid into the Exchequer in the years 1815* and 1816, of the 
Taxes and Duties existing on the 5tb .January, 1817, shewing the average of the laBt two years; together 
with an addition by estimate, for the amount of any duties which may not have been in fall operation 
during the whole of the two years,” the result of which is as follows : 

2 P 4 
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AN ESTIMATE OF THE FUTURE PRODUCE OF THE PUBLIC INCOME, 


Distinguished uudor its several Heads, according to 
the Average Produce of the Years 1815 and 1816. 


CUSTOMS L. 1. 

EXCISE JL. 2 & 3. 

ASSESSED TAXES, fcc, L. 5. 

STAMPS L. 4. 

POST-OFFICE L. 6. 


* SMALLBRANCHESofthe REVENUE, and Mb- 
CeHaneons Payments received at the Exchequer . 

* Assumed to be nearly the saute as in 1816. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

IRELAND. 


£■ 

9,3*0,657 
82,591,36* ) 
7,136,86* \ 
6,132,080 
-I, +85,500 

£ 

1,725,939 

2,864,898 

518,803 

78,750 


215,000 

200,000 


46,931,165 

5,388,390 

Irish Currency.- 


4,973,899 

46.931,465 

British. 


TOTAL for the United Kingdom 51 ,905,364 

To which must be added the probable produce of the Lottery, and the Sale 

of Naval Stores 600,000 

Making the Total probable Net Revenue applicable to the permanent Ex- 

penditure, or to the Service of the Year for the United Kingdom . . £5 2,505,364 


In this statement your Committee have not inserted, for the reason above-mentioned, the sums remain- 
ing to be received upon the Assessments of the Property Tax, which will, however, come in aid of the 
Cons olidated Fund in the present and the next year, or be otherwise applicable, according to the disposal 
of Parliament. The amount computed to have been outstanding under, this head, on the 5th January, 
1817, was 2,800,000. 


Having thus estimated the probable Income, your Committee proceed to state the probable Expenditure 
in the years 1817 and 1818, which they propose to divide under the following heads : 


PERMANENT CHARGES. 

Interest and Management of the Public Debt of the United King- 
dom, unredeemed 

Sinking Fund, and Interest on Debt redeemed payable to the Com- 
missioners for the redemption of the National Debt .... 

' Total charge for Account of the Funded Debt . . • 

Civil List of the United Kingdom 

Pensions by special Acts of Parliament, Allowances, Expenses of 
the Mint, Courts. of Justice, and other Miscellaneous Charges 

upon the Consolidated Fund 

.Interest upon Treasury Bills in Ireland charged upop the Consoli- 
dated Fund 

Russian Loan in Holland 

Making the whole of the Annual Charge upon the 
Consolidated Fund 


1817. 

1818. 

£• 


29,403,464 

28,751,093 

14,134,443 

14,724,614 

43,537,907 

1,235,692 

43,475,707 

1,235,692 

.779,657 

779,657 

265,231 

121,965 

23,654 

121,965 

£.45,940,452' 

45,636,675 


With these Charges upon the Consolidated Fund should be classed,, as , your Committee conceive, the 
t Interest and Sinking Fund annually voted to defray the Charge of the Unfunded Debt. Having accordingly 
V called for an estimate of the same, they find it to be for the present year, 1,900,0001. for the Interest, and 
[ <330,000/- for the Sinking Fund, making together 2,330,000/., .which Sum they therefore take as the pro- 
.babie amount in each of thd two years because any diminution, under this head, except so far as may be 
£ ' .derived from a reduction of Interest, wojuld occasion. A nearly corresponding addition to the charge of . the 
Funded Debt. 

The next part of the Expenditure which your Committee have to consider, is the Supply annually 
-gMted for the PubliocServioe, under the Heads of Army, Navy, Ordnance, and Miscellaneous Charges 
*jmth»rpspeet to wbiahyour Committee have proceeded upon, the Estimates for those several Services which 
■ere -now. before the House for the present year; —and with respect to such Supplies as are not yet voted 
;MMi dooot usually come ’before the House by previous estimates, upon the information which they have 
received from the Chancellor of the Exchequer, one of the Members of your Committee. But es it is ob- 
vious that some of the expenses comprised in the estimates for the year 1817, will not recur in future 
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years, and tJisjLt others will gradually diminish (independently of any reductions which your Committee 
trust it may be found consistent .with the Public Interest to make in the establishment* Which fbtm the prin- 
cipal subjects of these Estimates) your Committee have called upon the several Depattpiepts. to, dirtiqguiidl 
the Expenses which will terminate in the present year ; and they now present their Estimate of the annual 
Supplies for the years 1817 and 1818, accordingly, as follows: 



1817. 

1818: 

ARMY 

NAVY 

ORDNANCE 

MISCELLANEOUS 

9.080.000 
7,646, 000* 
1,281,300 

1.700.000 

8.500.000 
6,000,000; 

1.150.000 

1.700.000 

Add PERMANENT CHARGES 

CHARGE of Unfunded Debt. 

19,647,300 

45,940,452 

2,230,000 

17,350,800 

45,636,675 

2,230,000 


67,817,752 

65,216,675 


Your Committee are aware that there are Expenses not included in the Estimates for the present year, 
which must occur, if nojt in the next, some of them certainly, and others probably, in future years;— such 
as the charge of embodying and training the Regular Militia, in the Army Estimates ; and t{ie Grants for 
augmenting small Livings, and for building Churches, which have been postponed in the Miscellaneous 
Services of the present year : But they are induced to hope that reductions under other heads of our Esta- 
blishments, equivalent to these Expenses, will be effected by the vigilant economy of Ijjie Government; 
and they therefore make no allowance for them in these statements. 


It now only remains for them to compare the Income with the Expenditure, and to state the result. 

The probable average Income in the years 1817 and 1818, according to the foregoing .Estimate, is 
52,505,364/.. which being deducted from the estimated totals of the Expenditure in each of those yeprs, it 
would appear that there would remain to be provided by extraordinary resources, to make good tbe'dif- 
ference between the total Income and Expenditure, in the year 1817, 15,312,388/. ;f and in the year 
1 818, 12,71 1 ,31 1 /. independently of any addition to the annual charge, by reason of new debt which may be 
created in either of those years. *. 

To this statement, your Committee have to add, that in the former of these years, the sums to be ap- 
plied (forming part of the above general Expenditure), for the reduction of debt, is 14,515,473/.; J and, 
that in the latter, it may be estimated to be 15,104,117/. : §— by which it will appear, that in the latter 
year, the debt to he redeemed would exceed the debt to be probably incurred, by the sum of 2,392,806/. || 
In addition to this surplus of Income applicable towards tho diminution of the debt, your Committee feel, 
warranted by the improved and apparently improving state of the Public Credit, and consequent increased 
value of the Public Securities, in directing the attention of the House to the probability of a reduction, at 
no distant period, of the interest on a part of the Funded Debt ; — the result of which, besides the incidental 
encouragement which every description of productive industry and commercial enterprise could not fail to 
find, in the facility of borrowing upon advantageous terms, would be a very considerable saving in the pert 
inanent charge of the National Debt. # # i 

Your Committee do not think it necessary to submit any prospective calculations npojn this subject ; but 1 
if; by the continued blessings of Peace, and a system of persevering Economy, the Public Credit of the 1 
Country, aided by the uninterrupted operation of the Sinking Fund, should attain to the point at which i f * 
stood in 1792, your Committee observe with satisfaction, that a diminution of charge might he effecto 
by the reduction of Interest alone, which would be an annual saving of between two and three Million 
sterling, looking forward fo this event, as the resource which promises the greatest and most substaptia 
relief to our Finances, and feeling that in its attainment the Country would find at once the evidence e 
existing case anil the pledge of growing prosperity, Your Committee cannot better conclude this Report, thai 
by expressing their anxious hope that nothing will arise either in the state of our foreign relations, or in th< 

+ 181 *!." .... § 1818 

>5,532,080 . . . 14,130;57; 

663,393 . . . 643,54 

333,000 . . . 330,001 

£ 14,515,473 


|| Sinking Fund, 1818 

12 , 711)31 

£*,332,80 


* This Sum includes 1 >200,000/. for reduc- 
tion of Navy and Transport Debt, and 460,0004, 
due -to the East India Company, for Hemp 


furnished to the Navy. £ 

f Expenditure in 1817 • . . 67,817,752 
Income , / 52,505,364 

15,312^388 

Expenditure in, 1818 65,216,675 

Income 52,505,364 


19,711,311 



f a»«* | Cotton, Linen and Woollen Manufactures. 
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administration of the domestic concerns of the Empire, to call for exertions which tend to retard or disap- 
point the prospect of this most desirable Improvement. 5th June, 1817. 

DEBT OP GREAT BRITAIN AND IRE! AND. 

The following official account has been published of the Unredeemed Funded Debt of Great Britain and 
Ireland, as they now form one joint, consolidated National Debt, Interest, and Sinking Fund. 

The Unredeemed Debt of Great Britain anil Poland 799^601,176 8 

The Sinking Fund purchased from 1st February to 1st August . * . 9,4-61,657 0 0 

The Sinking Fund for the Debt payable in England was, on the 1st Au- 
gust, per annum 1.1,844,434 13 lj 

Hie Annual Charge for the Debt, including the Sinking Fund, -was , 44,093,440 9 4 

SUM DUE FROM AUSTRIA. 

• The following is'an account of- the Sum due to Great Britain from Austria on account of Loans made 
to that Government in the years 1795 and 1797 ; together with the amount of Dividends upon them, which 
have been advanced by Great Britain, in consequence of the non-paymcul by Austria ; and the amount 


of the Interest at 51. per Cent, upon such Dividend : 

Sum due on Account of Loan raised in the Year 1795 . £4,600,000 0 0 

• Ditto, Ditto, 1797 1 .630.000 O 0 

Amount of loans . 0 / 220,000 0 0 

Amount of Dividends which have been ad\anred hy * 


Great Britain on the above Loans, in consequence 
ofthc non-pa) ment by Austria, to 5th Jan. 1817 £8,901,560 5 0 
Amount of the Interest at 5/. per Cent, on such Divi- 
dends, to 5th Jau. 1 8 1 7 4,211,313 0 0 

13.142.873 5 0 

£19,362,87 j 5 0 

N. B. All the Charges on the first Loan were paid by the Emperor of Germany to the 1st day of May, 
1797; fiom which period the Charges have been paid by Great Britain. S. R. LUSHINGTON. 

Whitehall Treasury Chambers, 21st June, 1S17. 



IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 

An Account of the Official Value of all Imports into, and of all Exports from. Great Britain. 


Declared Value of 
British and Irish 
Produce and Manu- 
factures Exported. 



Official Value of Exports. 

of 

Imports. 

British and Irish 
Produce and 
Manufactures. 

Foreign and 
Colonial 
Merchandize 

Total Exports. 

„ £ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

36,559,783 

36,002,167 

20.499,3 17 

56,591,514 

35,989,650 

44,053,455 

16,930,439 

60,983,894 

30, 106,818 

36,714,534 

1.4,545,933 

51 ,260,467 


£ 

47,851,453 

53,217,445 

42,942,95! 


The declared Value of Colton Manufactures exerted from Great Britain in the Year ending 5th 
January, 1815, was, 17,393,7°6/. In the Year ending 5ti» January, 1816 — 19,127,266/. In the Year 
ending 5th January, 1817 — 13,078,794/. 

The declared Value of Cotton Yarn exerted in the Yeai ending 5th January, 1815, was 2,907,27 6/. 
In the. Year ending 5th January, 1816 — 1,781.077/. In the year ending 5th January. 1817 — 
2,707,385/. 

The total Quantity of Foreign Linen Yarn imported into C r at Britain, in the Year ending 5th January, 
1815, was 45,926 cut. 2 qrs. 17 lbs . In 1816-41,196 cut. 11 lbs. In 1817—9,691 cut. 3 qrs. 7 lbs. 

The Quantity of Irish Linens imported into England in the Year ending the. 5th January, 1817, was 
41,204,854 Yards; of which 32,603,032 Yards were retained foi Home Consumption. 

The* declared Value of 'Woollen Manufactures exported from Great Britain, in the Year ending 5th 
January, 1815, was. 7,569,507/. In the Year ending 5th January, 1816 — 10,193,334/. In the Year 
ending 5th January, 1817— 8*404,481/. 

The Quantity of Sheep and Lambs’ Wool imported into Great Britain, in the Year ending the 5th 
January, 1817, was 8,117,864 lbs. 


The Quantity of Raw Silk imported into Great Britain for the Year ending the‘5th January, 1817, 
was— of Bengal, 764,663 1b. ; official value, 280,376/. 8*. 8rf. — of China, 88,987 lb. ; official value, 
32,628/. llr. 4a. — of all other sons, 92,1421b.; official value, 52,213/. 16r. — of thrown Silk, 192,1301b. ; 
official ValUe/230,589f. 12 s. 

The Quantity of Raw Silk exported from Great Britain for the Year ending the 5th January, 1817, 
was— of Bengal, 268,8971b. ; official value, 174,783/. If. — of China, 13,455 lb. ; official value, 8,745/. 15f. 
— of all other sorts, 17,9021b. ; official value, 14,321/. 12f, — of thrown Silk, 511,567 lb. ; official' value, 
77,359/ 10#. 

The gross' amount of Duties on Silk imported in the Year ending the 5tb January, 1817, was — on 
Raw Silk, 198,587/. 14r. 4d.— on thrown Silk, 141,998/. 6s. U. 

The total official Value of British manufactured Silk Goods, exported from Great Britain in the 
Year ending the 5th January, 1817, was 190, 868/. 18#. 
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Xi 


E 

The Quantity of undressed Flax imported into Great Britain, in the Year ending the 5th January, 
1817, was, in British Ships, 195.620 ctcL 1 qr. \ 61 bs — in Foreign Ships, 16,999 eat. 8 lbs. Total 
212,619 ca> t. 1 qr. 24 lbs. The Quantity of dressed Flax imported was, in British Ships, none : in 
Foreign Ships, 13 lbs.* 

<A 

s 

* 

The Quantity of Cape Wine imported into Great Britain, in the Year ending the 5th January, 
1815, was, 349 tuns, 3 h. 55 galls. In 1816 — 1,512 tuns, l h. 4 galls. In 1817 — 1,631 tuns, 2 h* 
21 galls. 

tfi 

■** 

'E 

*5,* 

CO 

The number of Gallons of Spirits imported into England, in the Year ending thc5th April, 1815, 
was — from Scotland, 1,748,351.— From Ireland, 428,933.— From other places, 8,332,776.— Total, 
10,510,060. — Exported from England, 3,434,768. Imported, in the Year ending the 5th April, 1816, 
from Scotland, 1,360,380. — From Ireland, 283,621.— From other places, 7,966,052. — Total, 9,610,053. 
Exported, 3,260,028. Imported, in the Year ending the 5th April, 1817— from Scotland, 1,262 539. 
—From Ireland, 20,069. — From other places, 5,240,436. — Total, 6, 523,044. — Exported 2,733,007. 


Official Value of the Trade between Great Britain and the West Indies. 


Years. 

Imports from 
the 

West Indies. 

Exports to the 
West Indies. 

Entered Inwards. 

Cleared Outwards. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

mem 

8,200,506 

6,284,353 

685 

212,776 


209,519 

Bin 

8,371,193 

6,862,371 

701 

223,246 

■ 

225,961 

m 

7,428,617 

4,559,665 

680 

i 

219,042 

637 

198,133 


IRELAND. 

The total official value of British Produce and Manufactures exported from Great £, s. d. 

Britain to Ireland in the year ending 5th January 1815, was 4,365,631 3 £ 

In the year 1816, 3,557,873 10 10 

And in the year 1817, 3,025, 527 \ S 

The declared \aluc of the said Exports was : — £ t s. d . 

On the 5th of January, 1815, 4,412,015 11 I 

Ditto 1816, 3,555,56 3 16 8 

Ditto 1817, 2,623,016 12 10 


* The following is the Report of the Select Committee on Flax. (See pages 1059, 1245 (Mr. Curwen's 

Speech) and 1252.) “ Your Committee, have considered the Petition of Messrs. /Jill and Bundy , on their 
improved method of preparing Flax and Hemp, in a dry state, from the stem, without undergoing the 
former process of water-steeping or dew-rutting. — Your Committee received satisfactory proof, that the 
preparing Flax and Hemp, in a dry state, for Spinning, answered most completely, and was likely to 
prove a great and valuable improvement both to the grower and manufacturer ; the cost of preparing being 
less ; avoiding the risk of steeping, which is considerable ; a great saving also in time and material It 
yras proved also to your Committee, that the strength and quality of Cloth manufactured from Flax thus 
prepared, arc much superior to that produced from Flax which has beeu water-steeped or dew-rotted.-— 
Your Committee are fully impressed with the great national advantages likely to result from this discovery, * 
by which it would appear, that a saving in the proportion of ninety to thirty-three would be obtained on 
the annual growth of Flax in the Empire, computed at 120,000 Acres, affording an increase of employ- 
inent to many thousands, and an augmentation of the national wealth to the amount of many millions, as 
will more fully appear by reference to the evidence in corroboration of the allegations set forth by the said 
Petitioners.— It appeared also in evidence before your Commits e, that the Flax prepared by Messrs. Bill 
and Bundy's Machines, was superior to any dew-rotted Flax ; and that large orders bad already been 
given for Flax thus prepared by the hous * of Messrs. Ben yon and Co. al Leeds, one of the most consider- 
able manufacturers of Flax in the Kingdom.— Your Committee proceeded also to the consideration of the 
Petition of James Lee , but did not feel themselves competent to go into any examination of the allegations 
stating an infringement of Mr. Let ' s Patent. As far as the evidence before the Committee was adduced, 
it did not seem to justify Such au assumption. This, however, is a question for a Court of Law.— Evidence 
on the part of Mr. Lee was produced to your Committee, to shew Mr. l ee's Machines were in use in va- 
rious Workhouses in different parts of the Kingdom ; that Mr. Lee's manner of preparing Flax v&s with- 
out water-steeping or dew-rotting $ and affords additional proof of the great advantages of the practice.— 
Your Committee must also call the attention of the House to the essential benefit that will be derived to 
the Cultivators of Flax, from the quantity of valuable Food for Cattle obtained from the new method of 
preparing Flax. It has been given in proof, that the Boon or outer Coat of Flax, contains oue-eutfh bf 
the Gluten of Oats. 
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The following statement of the reduced demand in Ireland, in the last three years, for eleven principal 
Articles of British Manufacture, is referred to in the Debate on the Irish Finances, page 1112* 

1813. 1814, 1815. 1816. 


Blankets 18,800 

Carpets 22,400 

Cottons 201,000 

Woollens 2,057,000 

fearthen Ware 106.000 

Haberdashery 166,000 

Hats 94,000 

Hides tanned and untanned . . 216,000 

Hosiery 74,000 

Wrought Iron and Hardware • . 343,000 

Cotton Yarn and Twist 126,000 


3,424.200 


£ 

£ 

£ 

13,500 . 

6,360 . 

3,367 

14,000 . 

7,800 . 

5,496 

139,000 . 

137,000 . 

. 90,808 

1,521,000 . 

. 837,000 . 

605,000 

88,000 . 

. 67,000 . 

56,000 

143,000 . 

111,000 . 

79,000 

72,000 . 

45,000 . 

27,000 

84,000 . 

66,000 . 

. 49,000 

50,000 . 

. 48,000 . 

. 33,000 

296,000 . 

. 238,000 . 

173,000 

71,000 . 

. 47,000 . 

. 40,759 

2,491,500 

1,610,160 

1,162,430 


The official value is far below the real value, as in the article of Woollens, one kind is rated at 2s. 6d, 
per yard, the other at 14s. 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 

1694 : — 5th and 6th William III. c. 20. The Charter of the Bank of England was granted in pursuance 
and under the authority of this Act; redeemable upon the expiration of 12 months, notice to be given 
after the 1st of August 1705, and on payment by the Public to the Bank of the demands in this Act 
.specified. 

1697 :— By the 8th and 9th William III. c. 20. The said Charter was extended or renewed, until the 
expiration of 12 months, notice to be given after the 1st of August 1710, and until payment by the Public 
to the Bank of the demands therein specified ; being an extension or renewal for 5 years. 

1708: — By the 7th Ann, c. 7. The said Charter was extended or renewed, until the expiration of 12 
months, notice to be given after the 1st of August 1732, and until payment by the Public to the Bank of 
the demands therein specified ; being an extension or renewal for 22 years. 

1713 : — By the 12th Ann , stat. 1. c. 11. The said Charter was extended or renewed, until the expira- 
tion of 12 months, notioe to be given after the 1st of August 1742, and until payment by the Public to 
the Bank of the demands therein specified ; being an extension or renewal of the said Charter for 
10 years. 

1742 : — By the 15th Geo. II. c. 13. The said Charter was extended or renewed, until the expiration of 
12 months, notice to be given after the 1st of August 1764, and until payment by the Public to the Bank of 
the demands in this Act specified ; being an extension or renewal of the said Charier for 22 years. 

1764:— By the 4th Geo. III. c. 25. The said Charter was extended or renewed, until the expiration of 
12 months, notice to be given after the 1st of August 1786, and until payment by the Public to the Bank 
of the demands therein specified ; being an extension or renewal of the said Charter for 22 years. 

1781 : — By the 21st Geo. III. c. 60. The said Charter was extended or renewed, until the expiration of 
12 months, notice to be given after the 1st of August 1812, and until payment by the Public to the Bank of 
the demands therein specified ; being an extension or renewal of the said Charter for 26 years. 

1800: — By the 40th Geo. III. c. 28. The said Charter v.as extended or renewed, until the expiration of 
12 months, notice to be given after the 1st of August 1833, and until payment by the Public to the Bank of 
the demands therein mentioned ; being an extension or renewal of the said Charter for 21 years. 


HIGHEST AGGREGATE AMOUNT 
Of Bank Notes in circulation from 1 st January, 1816, 
to 1st January 1817, both inclusive. 


16th July 1816. 

Bank Notes of £5 and upwards . 
Bank Post Bills , . . . . . 
Bank Notes under £5 .... 


£ 

18,354,470 

1,360,890 

9,321,560 

29,036,920 


HIGHEST AMOUNT 

Of each separate kind of Notes, at any one time, 
from 1st of Jan. 1816, to 1st of Jan. 1817, both 
inclusive. 9 


Bank Notes of 5L and upwards. ) 1Q fetQ orrk 
9th July, 1816 ) 18,558,260 . - 

Bank Post Bills, 27tb July 1816 1,461,760 . < 

Ba i t 816 0t f ,U . Il,kr 5i, . 27 ‘ h J . Ul3 [ } 9 .«0>3G° • « 


LOWEST AGGREGATE AMOUNT 
Of Bank Notes in circulation from 1st January, 1816, 
to 1st January 1817, both inclusive. 

8th Jauuary 1816. 

£ 

14,067,840 

1,002,560 

8,977,930 

24,048,330 

LOWEST AMOUNT 

Of each separate kind of Notes, at any one time, 
from 1st of Jan. 1816, to 1st of Jan. 1817, both 
inclusive. 

January 8th 14,067,840 

2d 988,470 

December 19th •••••« 8,242,370 
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ALLOWANCES made by the Public to the Bank, or charged by the Bank against the Public^ exclusive of 
the Charge for the Management of the Public Debt-— for transacting any Public Service in the year 
1816; describing the Nature of the Services, and the Amount charged thereon in the said Year, and 
including the sum of 5,898/. 3$. 5d. paid to the Bank under the denomination of Charges of Manage-* 
ment. (Return made 10th February, 1817.) 


CHANGE for receiving Contributions on two Lotteries for the Service of the Year 1815, at 

the rate of 1000/. per contract 

Ditto, ditto on two lotteries for the Service of the Year 1816, at ditto 

Ditto, ditto on the Profits arising from Property, Professions, Trades, and 

Offices, for the Service of the Year ending the 5th of April, 1816 ; at the rate of 

1 *250/. per Million 

CHARGES of Management, being part of an entire Yearly Fund of 100,0001. enjoyed by the 
Governor and Company of the Bank of England, originally by the Act of the 5th and 
6th of William and Mary, cap. 20, confirmed to the said Governor and Company by 
several subsequent Acts, and lastly by the Acts of the 39th and 40th Geo. 111. cap. 28 ; 
as per Return made to the Honourable Mouse of Commons on the 21st of June, 1816 . 
CHARGES of Management on 4,000,000/. South Sea Stock, purchased by the Governor and 
Company of the Bank of England of the South Sea Company, and transferred by them 
to the said Governor and Company, in pursuance of the Act of the 8th Geo. ill. cap. 21, 
and which Charges of Management were assigned by the said South Sea Compaby to 
the said Governor and Company, out of a Sum of 9397/. 9$. 6cl. per annum, then paid by 
the Public to the said South Sea Company, for Charges of Management on their Funds . 


£• *• d. 

1000 0 o 
1000 0 0 

3374 16 10 


4000 0 0 


1898 3 5 


11,773 0 3 


AMOUNT paid, or payable to the Bank, as a Commission or Charge for the Management of the Publia 
Debt, within one year, ending the 1st of May, 1817, including the Sum of 1898/. 3s. 5d. for the 
Charge of Management of Four Millions, now forming a part of the Capital of the Bank, lent to the 
Government; stating the respective Rates per Million payable to the Bank, as a Commission for the 
Management of the several portions of the Public Debt. (Return made July 1, 1817.) 


CHARGE for Management of the unredeemed Public Debt for One Year, ending the 5th of 
April, 1817 (as it stood on the 5th of April, 1816; being the annual period at 
which the Accounts are made up, as directed by the Act 48 Geo. III. cap. 4.) viz. 
at the rate of 340/. per Million on £00,000,000/., and at the rate of 300/. per £. s. d . 
Million on 201,083,002/. 14$. 4$d. 264,324 18 0 


Ditto for ditto, ending ditto, at the rate of 340/. per Million on 2,959,989/. / 

3/. per Cent. Annuities (as it stood on the 5th of April, 1816), transferred to 
the Commissioners for the Reduction of the National Debt, for the purchase 
of life Annuities, per Act 48 Geo. III. cap. 142, and subsequent Acts . . 1006 7 11 

Ditto for ditto, ending ditto, at the rate of 300/. per Million on 3,672,185/. 

3/. per Cent. Annuities, being the unredeemed part of the Loan raised for 
the Service of the East India Company (as it stood on the 5th of April, 1816), 
per Act 52 Geo. III. cap. 135 ; received of the said East India Company . 1101 13 1 

Ditto for ditto, for Six Months, ending the 25th September, 1816, at the rate of 

450/. per Million, on 1,729,303/. 12$. 2d. Irish 5/. per Cent. Debentures, ^ 

and 5/.' per Cent. Annuities 389 1 10 

Ditto for ditto, for Six Months, ending the 25th of March, 1817, at the rate of 
450/. per Million, on 1,724,486/. 19$. 6d. Irish 51. per Cent. Debentures, and 
51. per Cent. Annuities, received of Messrs. Puget, Bainbridge, and Co. on 

account of the Government of Ireland 388 0 2 

Ditto for Management on 4,000,000/. South Sea Stock, which allowance for Manage- 
ment (together with the above-mentioned 4,000,000/. South Sea Stock) was 
purchased of the South Sea Company by the Governor and Company of the 
Bank of England, for 4,200,000/. ; being at the rate of 474/. 10$. 10£d. per 
Million 1,898 3 5 


£.269,108 4 5 


NEW SILVER COIN. 


The Consignments of the New Silver Coin from the Mint were — to England and Wales, (including 
Guernsey and Jersey), 1,790,505/. 2$. To Scotland, 433,800/. To the London Stations 160,400/. To- the 
London Bankers, 72,000/. To the Bank of England, (including the old Coin previously sent fur experi- 
ments), 415.755/. 

The Expenses of the New Silver Coinage were, 5,277,625/. 11$, Id. The produce, 4,776,63 31. 10$. 5d. 
The Loss, therefore, was, 500,992/. 0$. 8d. 
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ARMY. NAVY. 


7,623 

8,811 

3,561 

338 

134,699 


Number of Ships and Vessels of War in 
Commission. 

and 39 stationary ships. 


155,032 

11,833 


1st February, 1797 

459, 

1813 

53 5, 

1815 

403, 

1817 

no. 


and 67 


and 33 


and 75 


The effective strength of the British Army at 
fame and abroad, exclusive of artillery, on the 25th 
April, 1817, was as follows:—" 

Officers 

Serjeants 

Trumpeters or drummers 

Farriers 

Rank and file 

Total 

The total of the artillery was 
Making the grand total of the army 166,865 

In the above statement the Cape of Good Hope 
regiment, the Ceylonese regiments, and black pio- 
neers, are not included, as they are paid by the | 
colonies in which they arc serving. These troops 
consist of 201 officers, 239 serjeants, 86 drummers, 
and 3,854 rank and file*. 

* The following is an extract of a letter addressed from the Horse Guards, some time since, to the Colo- 
nels of the Army, and which, although marked “ Confidential” there can be no impropriety in giving to 
the public, recommending, as it does, a line of conduct so agreeable to humanity and judgment : — 

“ The Commander-in-Chief is confident that the Officers of the Army are universally actuated by a spirit 
of justice, and impressed with those sentiments of kindness and regard towards their tnen, which they on so 
many occasions have proved themselves to deserve ; but his Royal Highness has reason to apprehend, that 
in many instances sufficient attention has not been paid to the l■RBVENTION op crimes. The timely interfer- 
ence of the officer, his personal intercourse and acquaintance with his men, (which attentions are sure to be 
repaid by the soldier’s confidence and attachment), and above all his personal example, are the only effica- 
cious means of preventing military offences; and the Commander-in-Chief has no hesitation in declaring, 
that the maintenance of strict discipline without severity of punishment, and the support and encouragement 
of an ardent military spirit in a corps, without licentiousness, arc the criteria by which his Royal Highness 
will be very much guided in forming an opiuibn of the talents, abilities, and merit of the officers to whom 
the command of the different regiments and corps of the army arc confided. (Signed) H. Calvert.” 

CLKRGY. 


hired cutters, 
troop ships, and 
stationary 
ships. 

troopships, and 

stationary 

ships. 

revenue cruis- 
ers, troop ships, 
and stationary 
ships. 


The following is the substance of the Diocesan re- 


turns for the year 1815. 

RESIDENT INCUMBENTS. 

In the Parsonage-house 3,267 

In or close to the parish 2,561 

Alternately on one or other of his pre- 
ferments 19 

• 5,847 

+ Non-resident incumbents . • • 3,856 

Sinecures and Dignities not requiring 

residence 52 

Vacancies 164 

Sequestrations . 40 

Recent Institutions 87 

Dilapidated Churches 32 

Held by Bishops 22 

No return 279 

Miscellaneous, including insane, con- 
fined for debt, prisoners abroad, do- 
natives, refusing to make return, 
impropriations, appropriations, Ac. 122 

798 

Total number of Ben emces . . 10,501 


According to the Irish Diocesan returns for the 
year 1813, there were 

Residfnt incumbents 

733 

Non-resident, by exemption 

175 

by permission or licence, 

(including 25, for want of house or 
glebe) 

131 

without statement of 

permission or licence, (including 65 
for wa :t of house or glebe) . . • 

187 

Miscellaneous (including vacancies, no 
church, no Protestant, returns de- 
fective, appropriations, chaplains to 
garrisons^ • 

49 

542 

Total number of Ben x vices 

1,275 


f The following is an abstract of a return made to the House of Commons, on the 13th June, 1817, of the 
number of Benefices on which there is no Clerical Residence on account of the want, or unfitness, of the 
Parsonage House: distinguishing those of the Annual Value of, and from, 10/. to 20/.; from 20/. to 30/.; 
from 30/. to 40/. Ac. Ac. to the'amount of 150/. : also distinguishing those of the Annual Value of 150/. 
and upwards 


10/. 

*20/. 

30/. 

40/. 

50/* 

60/. 

101 . 

80/. 

90/. 

100/. 

110'. 

120/. 

130/. 

140/. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

[under 

under 

under 

under 

unde 

under 

under 

•wider 

under 

under 

under 

under 

•1 d»M 

tinder 

20/. 

30/. 

40/. 

50/. 

60/. 

70/. 

80/. 

90/. 

100/. 

no/. 

120/. 

130/. 

140/. 

150/. 

10 

23 

68 

85 

82 

94 

'77 

85 

.91 

93 

79 

10T 

91 

72 

S 


l/»57 

150/. and upwards 793 
Total .... 1,850 



PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS.— REPORT ON VACCINATION. xr 

The Report of the National Vaccine Establishment, for the Year 1816 , 
addressed to Lord Viscount Sidniouth. (See pages 1 350 - 1 S 79 .) 

National Vaccine Establishment, Leicester Square, May 15 , 1817 . 

My Tord, — We have the honour to report to your lordship, that in the course of the last year, a consi- 
derable augmentation has occurred in the number of persons Vaccinated within the Bills of Mortality, by 
the Surgeons of this Establishment; the amount at the ordinary and extraordinary stations having been 
7,771 ; and 44,376 chaigcs of Vaccine Lymph have been distributed from these stations. We have also to 
report from the Statements of our extraordinary and corresponding Vaccinators, that 47,874 persons have 
been Vaccinated in various parts of the kingdom, 31,689 of whom are distinctly Stated to have undergone 
Vaccination from January to December, 1816 ; of the remaining 16,185, a large proportion were Vaccinated 
during the year, but not al! of them, as a few of our corresponding Vaccinators, in distant parts of the 
country, have made their reports to us for a success ; on of years collectively. 

The Bontd has made a considerable addition to the number of extraordinary and corresponding Vaccina- 
tors in different parts of Great Britain and Ireland, and in the West Indies, by which means the benefits of 
Vaccination are extended under its immediate direction. A Diploma has been formed, by order of the Board, 
which we have conferred on all those gentlemen employed by us in Vaccination. 

The great importance of affording to practitioners, at a distance from the Metropolis, the opportunity of 
an immediate and constant supply of lymph, is strikingly apparent, from their inability to keep up such a 
regular succession of patients, as would at all times furnish them with it; and it is this Board principally 
which can supply the renewed demand. 

In the cash also of Small Pox breaking out in any particular district, it is of the utmost consequence that 
no time should be lost in procuring Vaccine lymph, in order to stop the destructive ravages of that disease : 
to forward so desirable an object, the utmost facility is afforded by this Board. 

As a proof of the progress of Vaccination in this country, the Board has to notice the establishment of a 
Royal Vaccine Institution in the counties of Bucks, Berks, and Somerset. Vaccination is also regularly 
practised at several Provincial Hospitals and Dispensaries. 

We li.lvo th*' pleasure of again acknowledging the obligations we owe to several disinterested individuals, 
particularly to the Reverend Mr. Reid, of Leckhamstead, Bucks, who continues to support the cause 
with so much zeal, that there remains scarcely an individual in his neighbourhood, who has not under- 
gone Vaccination. 

In the Report made by the Board in the last Session, it was stated, that no iustance of Small Pox had 
occurred at Aberystwilh, or at Paw try. We have the additional satisfaction to state, that at East Dereham 
that disease has not been known for many years. At Kingston in Surrey, and its neighbourhood, it has not 
made any progress for eleven years. We have a letter from Slaithwaite, near Huddersfield, stating that 
that neighbourhood lias been kept entirely free from Small Pox for nine years past; and from Newtown, 
Limavaddy, (Londonderry,) we have information, that it is rarely heard of in that part of the country. 

It may not be unworthy of rernaik, that, in the Second Weekly Bill of Mortality for September last, not a 
death is mentioned as having been occasioned by the Small Pox, — a circumstance which has not happened 
for two centuries: though we have even now to lament, that the number of deaths by that disease, within 
the Bills of Mortality during the last year, amounts to 653. 

We feel it our duty to state that, in the town of Ulrrr*fon, during the spring of last year, various 
instance occuired of patients having had the Small Pox after they had been Vaccinated ; for the most part, 
however, it was that mitigated form of the disease which marks the previous Vaccination : in all the cases 
it was mild, and in no instance fatal. 'Hie occurrence of these failures was confined to a very limited 
district; and as such events have since ceased, although great numbers of other individuals, previously 
Vaccinated, were exposed to the variolous contagion, we are of opinion, that the failures were owing to the 
employment of Lvrnpli in succession from a vesicle, which had not gone through its stages with perfect 
rcgiilanty ; and that even the imperfect Vaccine Vesicle thus produced, has va ry generally the power of 
rendering the human frame susceptible of none but the mitigated form of Small Pox. A few cases (if similar 
failures have been reported, and most of these in London have been visited by the Director of this Estab- 
lishment, who states them to have arisen from imperfect Vaccination. 

That failure- vrry rarely occur when Vaccination is well conducted, the registers from our different Sta- 
tions abundantly prove. The Summary at present is, that since the foundation of this Establishment in the 
year 1 809, there have been Vaccinated in our Stations within the Bills of Mortality, 34,369 persons. Of 
which number it has hitherto been intimated that only 400 had the Small Pox; forming one failure in 
8,592 cases. It is not improbable that, in the same number of persons, an equal or greater proportion 
might have had the Small Pox twice; and it should not f be forgotten that when 34,369 persons were 
inoculated with the Small Pox, as the proportion of deaths m good practice amounted, by differeut esti- 
mates, to one in two or three hundred, between 114 and 171 persons would have perished, and the effects 1 
of the diseases with which many others would have been afflicted, as the consequence of the previous 
disease would have been most calamitous. 

The intelligence with which we have been furnished from Foreign Countries, affords a very pleasing 
picture of tiie continued advances made in Vaccination. 

Prom the Report of the Central Committee at Paris, it appears that in 72 Departments, 251,116 persons 
have been Vaccinated in the preceding yeai, constituting more than one-third of the births. 

By the favour of Count Feroan Nunez, Ambassador from H. M. Catholic Majesty, letters have been 
received from Dr. Francisco Xavier de Raimis, the Court Physician at Madrid. A succinct account is given 
of the expedition of this enterprising Pliyiimn, who was deputed by his Sovereign, and disseminated the 
blessings of Vaccination through the whole of South America, by raeaus of Vaccine Lymph, supplied from 
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England. He then embarked on the Pacific Ocean, sailed to the Phillipine Islands, and returned by Canton 
and Madeira, having circumnavigated the Globe for the most benevolent purpose. He is now occupied in 
. festering the practice throughout Spain, where, owing to the late political events, it had fallen into neglect. 
“ H. M. Faithful Majesty at the Brazils, has been pleased to transmit thanks to Mr. Edwards, a corresponding 
member of this Establishment, for introducing Vaccination into Rio do Janeiro, and a Vaccine Institution is 
founded by his Majesty in that city. * 

The Baron Von Fahrenberg has transmitted a review of the progress of Vaccination in the Grand Duchy of 
Baden, with Lymph, supplied by this Board. From this communication we learn that Vaccination is now 
established by law throughout the territories of the Grand Duke. 

Governor Raffles has communicated that he successfully introduced Vaccination into Java, and that no 
essential prejudice opposes it in that country, where the native priests have become expert Vaccinators, 
and the lower orders are vaccinated as a measure of police. 

From Canton, Dr. Alexander Pearson, Surgeon to the Factory of the East India Company, writes that 
Vaccination is very favourably received there, and is extended throughout the whole Province of Canton. 
He has sent 11 s a Chinese Treatise on Vaccination, in the original, together with a Translation, by Sir 
George Staunton. 

A second remarkable letter has also been received from the Oovemmeut of Hayti, dated November 18, 
181 C. — “Le Roi & Monsieur James Moore, Direoteur, &C.”— It expresses that the greatest success has 
attended Vaccination, with the Lymph supplied from this Board ; and it states, — “ Que la Vaccine est 
dans ce moment repandue dans le Royaume, et nous eprouvous deja les precieux bienfaits qui en rcsultentj 
la Petite Verole semble avoir fui de nos climats.” 

It appears, then, that Vaccination is progressive in every part of the World, is approved of by all en- 
lightened men, and encouraged by every Government. The inestimable advantages, however, thus held out, 
are unfortunately, in some degree, counteracted, even by some Medical Practitioners, who obstinately con- 
tinue to Inoculate, and sanction the exposure of their patients in public. And in some counties where 
the Medical gentlemen have actively opposed Inoculation, the mischief is widely extended by illiterate and 
itinerant Inoculators, who travel through the country, and for a trifling profit to themselves, diffuse the 
Variolous Infection. 

Of such persons, repeated information has been transmitted to the Board, who have to regret their 
inability to inflict on them the punishment they deserve ; we have, however, recommended to the parties 
complaining of such injurious practices, to adopt those legal remedies, which are, by means of the Prosecu- 
tions instituted by this Board, now known to exist for their suppression ; and we have warned the aggressors 
that they subject themselves to be indicted for a Criminal Offence. 

(Signed)— J. Latham, (President of the Royal College of Physicians) — William Norris, (Master of the 
Royal College of Surgeons) — Arthur PXnifl Stone, George Gilbert Currey, A. Bain, James Tattersall, 
(Censors of the Royal College of Physicians) — James Earle, P. Chandler, (Governors of the Royal College 
of Surgeons) — By Order of the Board, James IIervey, M. D. Registrar. 

An Appendix to the Report, contains the following Declaration : 

In consequence of the reported failure of Vaccination in the parish of St. Osyth, (Essex), We, the under- 
mentioned Medical geptlemen, on the recommendation of the Rev. Archdeacon Jefferson , and the Overseers 
of the same parish, have fully and deliberately, this day, investigated the matter, and beg, for the satisfaction 
of the Public at-large, to make the following Declaration : 

We consider that the Small Pox has, in very few instances, supervened to Vaccination ; but that in those 
instances,' wc are of opinion that Vaccination, most probably, had not been perfectly introduced into the 
system, owing dimply to the nature and progress of the disease not having been at that time thoroughly 
understood. 

In the remainder of the cases we have witnessed, wc are of opinion, that although some cutaneous 
Eruptions had taken place, they were by no means decidedly Variolous, and if any of them did put on that 
appearance, they were of a mild and transient nature. 

We therefore wish to Declare, that we shall feel anxious to continue to prosecute Vaccination, consider- 
ing it on$ of the most valuable discoveries to Society. 

James Moore, Esquire, Director of the National Vaecine Establishment, accompanied us during this 
investigation, and is precisely of the same opinion with us, and is i repot t the particulars to the Institution 
upon his return to Iondon. 

(Signed) George Rogers, (of Maintree. )— t-Roger Nunn, (of Colchester.) — Maurice Mason, (of St. 
Osyth.)— Thomas Osmond, (of Thorpe.) — Robert Martin, (of St. Osytli.) St. Osyth, May 14, 1817. 

Mr. Moore, in his Report on these cases states, that, — “ The incidents were, in fa« t, not of a novel de- 
scription, as examples luve before been occasionally communicated to the Board, of mm c persons who had 
been Vaecinated according to the original method, being subsequently affected with the Small Pox, though 
usually in a very mitigated form. But such occurrences arc most uncommon among those who have been 
Vaccinated according to the last ^improved plan of practice, promulgated by the* Board. Some very rare 
instances of failures in Vaccinations, as exceptions to a general law’, may, however, be expected, as long 'as 
the Small Pox is prevalent ; since it has been fully ascertained that, when the air is strongly impregnated 
with the infectious vapour of the Small Pox, some of those who have once had this disease, are attacked a 
second time. # 

“ Upon the whole, it must be gratifying to the Board to find, that at Sr. Osyth, though some of the inha- 
bitants had beei\. Vaccinated by ladies, and others by an itinerant Quack, yet none died of Small Pox 
during this epidemic, except a portion of those who were not Vaccinated.” 
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AN ACCOUNT OF THE LAND TAX 

Now q ueued upon the several Counties in England and Woks, in respect of Land; and also of 
die Amount of the same, which has been redeemed in each of the said Counties. 


Counties. 


Bedford • • 
Berks . • 

Bucks . . 

Cambridge . 
Chester . . 
Cornwall . • 
Cumberland . 
Derby . . . 

Devon . . • 

Dorset . . 

Durham • • 
Essex . . . 

Gloucester . 
Hereford • . 

Hertford . • 

Huntingdon . 
Kent * . . . 

Lancaster 
Leicester . . 

Lincoln . • 

Middlesex . 
Monmouth . 
Norfolk . . 

Northampton 

Northumberland 

Nottingham . 
Oxfqfd . • 

Rutland • . 

Salop • . • 

Somerset . . 

Southampton 
Isle of Wight 
Stafford • • 

Suffolk • • 
Surrey • - 
Sussex • • 

Warwick . . 

Westmorland 

Wilts . . . 
Worcester . . 

York . . . 

Anglesea . . 

Brecon • • 

Cardigan . • 

Carmarthen . 
Carnarvon • 
Denbigh . . 

Flint . • • 

Glamorgan • 
Merioneth • 
Montgomery 
Pembroke 
Radnor • • 

Total 


Amount of Land Tax 
assessed on Lands 
in the Year ended 
25th March, 1816. 

£. r. d. 
18,835 3 8J 
21,991 15 2 
25,993 19 1} 

23,610 3 2i 
19,725 3 10* 
19,205 10 3* 
1,623 4 9 
16,637 3 3 
49,621 4 6£ 

22,404 13 51 
5,037 10 11} 
43,418 2 4| 
27,081 19 4| 

13.147 13 1* 

22,401 4 6 

11,108 15 4f 
38,887 — 3* 
11,532 18 11} 
21,636 10 7* 
52,356 14 5* 

156,873 19 3* 
6,661 3 11 

63,505 2 6 

32,450 — 5% 
8,230 2 1 

17,689 13 ll| 

24.147 4 10* 

4,271 10 9i 

21,287 11 4| 

45,740 12 8 

25,04(3 10 2* 
3,831 6 2^ 

16,531 16 6 

50,597 1 n 

40,062 7 3 
32,126 18 6* 
24,821 16 5f 
1,282 7 7* 
32,207 6 84 

20,247 17 4f 
45,101 10 10* 

1,098 17 24 

2,058 5 7* 
829 — 7 
2,946 7 9 
1,731 18 9 
5,156 19 7* 
1,539 13 10 
5,978 3 10* 
1,949 10 3f 
4,796 4 Ti 
1,568 15 9 
1,861 7 2| 

£1,170,420 17 5 


Amount of Land Tax 
redeemed 
to the 

25th March, 1816. 

£• *• <*• 
9,591 1 —1 
18,261 12 4 
20,886 4 74 
8,875 17 4| 
7,476 16 8 1 
1 1,241 6 2 
2,083 4 Hi 
6,762 8 — J 
28,062 1 — 

9.642 4 9 
5,475 13 10i 

45,353 14 5J 
19,497 16 9i 
6,961 1 10| 

19,375 2 9i 
4,200 8 1J 
40,660 18 94 
7,758 12 11 
12,600 13 11 
18,486 2 — i 

72,440 6 10i 

2,927 15 6i 
18,493 4 7 

14,681 16 I* 
5,198 6 8 

9,043 6 9J 

14,083 17 7J 
1,191 17 8* 
7,622 12 3J 
24,895 6 Si 

21,868 8 9j 
2,042 9 91 
9,648 4 44 

21,919 5 31 
24,606 16 3 
26.378 9 5} 

14.642 1 44 

1,748 13 84 

19,124 4 8 
12,345 1 7| 

43,655 4 4 

544 10 81 
925 12 44 
445 13 7 
1,172 14 101 
605 7 10 
1,608 1 111 
734 11 — 
1,522 17 7J 
483 5 64 
1,056 13 84 

1,240 4 111 
830 18 Of. 

682,981 6 



XV111 

Abstract of the Net Prbducc of the Revenue of Great Britain, in the Years ending loth Oct. 
1816, and 10th Oct. 1817; distinguishing the Quarters: — and also, the Total Produce 
of the Consolidated Fund, the Annual Duties, and the War Taxes. 


QUARTERS ending ending 



Jan. 5, 
1816. 

April 5, 
1816. 

July 5, 
1816. 

Oct. 10, 
1816. 

Oet. 10, 
1816. 

Customs 

Excise 

Stamps 

J\Nt Office* ...... 

Assessed Taxes .... 

T.wl Taxes 

Miscellaneous 

Unappropriated War Duties 

1,128,119 
4,938,770 
1,316,378 
.*’5 *,000 
2,321,343 
383,605 
130,065 

1,394,639 

4,325,528 

1,520,536 

378,000 

726,909 

133,227 

72,712 

767,846 

4,124,375 

1,500,414 

353,000 

2,207,659 

426,503 

70,554 

1.499,288 
4,937,0 55 
1,487,447 
365,000 
714,270 
180,067 
41,848 

4,789,892 
18,326,328 
6,024,775 
1,450,000 
6,170.181 
1,1 °3, 402 
335,179. 

Total Consolidated Fund 

10,992,280 

8,551,551 

9,450,951 

9,224,975 

38,219,757 

Annual Duties to pay off Bills 

Customs 

Excise 

Pensions, Ac 

583,031 

344,520 

16 

39,143 

7,654 

524,691 

90,752 

958,540 

93,641 

2,105,455 

541,547 

16 

Total Annual Duties . . . 

927,617 

46,797 

613,423 

1,057,181 

2,647,018 

Permanent and Annual Duties 

11,919,897 

8,598,348 

10,066.374 

10,282,153 

40,800,775 

WAR TAXES. 
Customs 

Excise 

Property 

769,469 

1,823,300 

2,096,684 

517,659 

1,067,266 

4,861,027 

490,151 

1,354.616 

2.071.776 

51 

1 ,259,533 
9,960 576 

1,777,310 

5,504,715 

11,990,063 

Total War Taxes . . . . 

4,689,153 

6,445,952 

3,916,543 

4,220,140 

19,272,088 

Total Net Revenue .' . . . 

16,609,350 

15,044,300 

13,982,917 

14,502,296 

60.138 863 



QU VETERS ending 


YEAR 

ending 


Jan. 5, 
1817. | 

April 5, 
1817. 

July 5, 
1817. 

Oct. 10, 
1317. 

I Oct. 16, 
1817. 

Customs 

Excise 

Stamps 

Post Office 

Assessed Taxes 

Lapd 'Faxes • . . . . 

Miscellaneous 

Unappropriated War Duties . 

1,317,381 

4,484,440 

1,461,324 

*30,000 

2,134,484 

J88,132 

56,035 

374,006 

1,719,314 

3,819,211 

1,492,611 

342,000 

868,104 

154,550 

98,595 

1,023,718 

831,853 

3,831,360 

1,589.615 

323,000 

2,216,806 

464,66* 

62,160 

20,031 

1,880,180 

4,025,209 

1,688,663 

354,000 

782,602 

1 90.502 
76,799 
12,124 

5,748,728 
16,160,220 
6,232,2 13 
1.349,000 
6,001,996 
1,197,848 
293.639 
1,429,879 

Total Consolidated Fund . . 

Annual Duties to pay off Bills : 
Customs ....... 

rKftdflcf - . . . .. . . . 

Pensions, Ac 

10,543,852 ! 

1 i 

9,518,103 

339,489 

9,010,079 

38,413,523 

870,827 

337,097 

4,016 

192,982 

13,279 

877.760 

83,727 

1,241,770 

124,684 

3,183.339 

558,787 

4,016 

Total Annual Duties .... 

1,211,940 

206,261 

961,487 

1,366,454 

3,746,142 

Permanent and Annual Duties 

U ,757,792 

9,724,364 

10,500,976 

10,376,533 

42,159,665 

WAR TAXES. 

Customs . . . '. A.* • . . 

Excise 

Property • • ••*•*. . . . 

525 
78#, 639 
1,292,205 

* 809,565 

* 779,647 
472,338 

* 739,943 
407,072 

525 

3,109,814 

2,171,615 

Total War Taxes- : . . . 

2,0/3,389 

809,565 

1,251,985 

1,147,015 

5,281,954 

Total XcfrTteretiue .... 

13,831,181 

10,533,929 

11,552,961 

11,523,548 

47,441,619 



XiX 

The Irish and Portuguese payments for the interest on tlieir respective debt 3 , payable in England, are 
excluded from this statement ; and the War Taxes appropriated to the interest of loans charged on them, 
are not included in the Consolidated Fund, but under the head of War Taxes, to the quarter ended 5th 
July, 1816, inclusive, from which period certain War Duties of Customs being made perpetual by Act 
56 Geo. S. cap. 29, are included under the head of Consolidated Customs *. 


* Explanation. — The following statement will more clearly shew the produce of the Revenue in the 
quarters ended on the 10th days of October, 1816, and 1817. 


Consolidated . 
Annual Duties 
War Duties 


CUSTOMS. 


Total Customs 


Consolidated . 
Annual Duties 
War 'I axes 


EXCISE. 


Total Excise 


Stamps 

Post Office ..... 
Assessed 'I axes .... 
Pioperty Tax .... 

Land Taxes 

Miscellaneous .... 
Unappropriated War Duties 


Deduct amount of War Duty on Malt 
Ditto Property Tax 


£517,000 

2,960,576 


Deduct Arrears of Property Tax and Malt Duty 


Net Revenue received in the Quarter ending Oct. 10, 1817 
Ditto 1816 


1816. 

1817. 

£1.199,288 

958,540 

31 

1,830,180 

1,241,770 

2,457,859 

3,12t,y50 

4,937,055 ‘ 
98 641 

1 259 533 

4,025,209 

124,684 

739,943 

6,295 2 *9 

4,889,836 

1,487 417 
36.»,000 
714,270 
2,960,576 
180,067 
41,848 

1,688,663 
354,000 
782,602 
407 072 
190,502 
76,799 
12,124 

14,502,296 

1 1 523,548 

Oct. 10, 18)6. 

Oct. 10, 1817. 

£14,502,296 

11,523,548 

3,417,576 


11,024,720 



Increase as compared with 1816 


419,072 

11,104,476 

11,I04;476 

11,024,720 

79.756 


By this account, then, it appears, that the increase in the Customs in the last quarter, as compared frith 
the corresponding quarter, amounts r» £664,091. 

The Excise comparison presents a different result; but the cause is not likely to be permanent. 

The Stamps in the two last quarters, particularly the last, afford an excess beyond the corresponding 
quarters. 

The Post Office revenue has fallen off, but the last quarter is higher than either of the three preceding 
quarters. J 

The Assessed Taxes for the three last quarters exceed the same Taxes in the three corresponding 
quarters. 

The Land 'faxes are more productive in each of the four last quarters than m the four corresponding 
quarters. 

The total of the Permanent and Annual Duties for the last four quarters exceeds the total of the four 


preceding quarters by above 1,200,000/. viz. 

Total of 181 6 £40,866,77 5 

1817 . 42,159,665 

Balance in favour of 1817 .... ss~ 5 saSr 

s Q 2 The 



*x OFFICES ABOUT TO BE REGULATED, Ac. 

The total Consolidated Fund for the same period is, for 1816 . . . £38,419.147 

1817 . , . 38,413,533 


Leaving an excess in favour of 1817, of . . 198.766 

The total War Taxes for 1816 were £19,272,088 

1817 5,281,954 


Against 1817 13,990,134 

Hut this felling-off is occasioned by the repeal of the War Excise Duty on Malt, and the Property TaX. 
Thus the difference between the whole produce of the Revenue for the year is as follows:— 

It was in 1816 £60,138,863 

1817 47,441,619 


Difference 12,697,244 

or 483,895/. more than the difference (viz. 12,213,349/.) between the produce of the War 
Excise Duty and the Property-tax in 1816 and 1817. 


OF PICES ABOUT TO BE REGULATED OR ABOLISHED. 

Among the Papers recently printed in pursuance of an order of the House of Commons, are official re- 
turns of the total number of persons holding situations or employments in certain offices in England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, about to be regulated or abolished, specifying the aggregate number to be employed in 
each office respectively, together with the authority under which they were appointed, and the amount of 
their respective salaries and emoluments, for the year ending the 5th of January, 1817. From those do- 
cuments it appears, that the salaries of officers in England and Scotland are inconsiderable, compared 
with the incomes of clerks, and deputies of clerks, in Ireland. The following items are extracted from the 
official returns: — 

Prothonotary in the Court of Common Pleas .-—The Hon. Thos. Knox and the Hon, Vesey Knox, by 
letters patent under the Great Seal of Ireland ; 

Amount arising from fees £12,564 12 104 

Salary 7 10 0 


Total a year £12,572 2 104 

Dkwnfs George Hill and Richard Hill, £3,812; John Clancy, £3,293. 14s. ljd. 

Prothonotary, Cierk or the Rules, &c. in the Court of King’s Bench:— The Right Hon. Lord Henry 
Seymour Conway, and the Right Hon. Lord Robert Seymour Conway, appointed by letters patent under 
the Great Seal of Ireland ; 

Amount arising from fees £10,210 10 11 

Ditto as Filacer 698 13 6 

Sylary 7 10 0 


_ . £10.916 14 5 

DfeftrriEs. — Robert Hamilton, and Rowley Heyland, appointed by Deputation, under the hands and seals 
Of the said patentees. — No salary. 

Amount arising from fees £4,505 5 4 

Net Annual Amount of each 2,252 12 8 

Nine principal Clerks from £2.050 down to £500 a-year. 

Patent Registrar of the Court of Chancery. Viscount Avonniore, appointed by patent for 

fffe. Net annual emoluments, as for as can be made out £3,483 18 10 

Auditor of the Exchequer in England a-year 4 000 0 -0 

Chiyf Clerk . l’ f 500 0 0 

Waraeti or the Cinque Ports, net annual salary 4,756 14 0 

Clerk of the Parliaments 4,291 7 9 

Clerk Assistant ,...2 900 19 5 

Commissary General of Musters 2286 11 T 

Teller the Exchequer, Marquis Camden 14,535 l 4 

Principal Keeper of the Register of Sessions in Scotland 1 ,91 1 18 7 

This i' the oaly considerable salary in the Scotch offices mentioned in the returns. All the others are 
9»dqr 1,500/, a-year. m 



PUBLIC (GENERAL) ACTS. xxi 

A List of all the Public (General) Acts passed in the Fifth Session of the 
Fifth Parliament of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. — 
57 Geo. III. 1817. 


In framing this List, the Editor has arranged the Acts under different heads, according to the nature of the 
subject to which they relate. By this means, the Header will be enabled to find any particular Statute he 
may want with greater facility. The figures placed at the end of each Act, denote the Chapter of that 
Act in the Statute Book. The whole number of Public General Acts passed during the Session amounted 
to 132 ; in addition to which there were also passed 64 Local and Personal Acts, declared public, and to 
be judicially noticed ; 38 Private Acts, printed by the King’s Printer, and whereof the printed Copies 
may be given in evidence ; and 64 Private Acts, not printed. 

The following are the heads under which the Public Geueial Acts are here arranged:— 


Army and Navy, 

Arrests. 

Charity and Fricudly Societies. 
Clergy. 

Colchester (Lord.) 

Colonics. 

County Hates — Clerks of the Peace. 
Courts of Law and Equity. 

Dollars ail. I Tokens. 

Dwelling Houses. 

East Ituli i Company. 

Elections. 

Extents in Aid. 

Fairs. 

Fisheries. 

Frame- Breaking. (See Punishments.) 
Game. 

Grand Juries. 

Hackney Coaches. 


Husbandry. 

Labourers. 

Landlord and Tenant* 
Lunatics. 

Offices. 

Paper. 

Poor. 

Preservation of the Peace. 
Prisons. 

Punishments. 

Recognizances. 

Revenue. 

Havings Banks. 

Seditious Meetings. 
Sheriffs. 

Smuggling. 

'Trinity. 

Trade and Commerce. 
Treason. 


ARMY AND NAVY. 

1. An Act to revive and make perpetual Two Acts, 

•of the rhl.ty •seventh Year of his present Majesty, 
the me i.i the Parliament of ( treat Ihitain, and the 
other in the Parliament of Ireland, for the better 
Prevention and Punishment of Attempts to seduce 
Persons serving in his Majesty’s Forces by Sea or 
Land from their Duty and Allegiance to his Majesty, 
or to incite them to Mutiny or Disobedience „ 7 

2. An Act for vesting all Estates and Property oc- 

cupied for the Barrack Service in the Comptroller of 
the Bar»ack Department; and for granting certain 
Powers to the said Comptroller . ..... 9 

S. Ail Act for punishing Mutiny and Desertion ; 
and for the better Payment of the Army and their 
Quarters .12 

4. An Act for the regulating of his Majesty’s 

Royal Marine Forces while on Shore . ... 13 

5. An Act for making further Regulations in respect 

to the Pay of the Officers of the Royal Navy, in 
Certain cat. s therein mentioned 20 

6. An Act to regulate the Interests and Periods 

of Payment of Navy, Victualling, and Transport 
Bills .. 30 

7. An Act to reduce the Allowance of Spirits, 

Tea, and Tobacco for the Use of the Seamen on 
board certain Ships or Vessels making short Voy- 
ages 33 

8. An Act for punishing Mutiny and Desertion; 

and for the better Payment of the Army and their 
Quarters 35 

9. An Act to repeal Two Acts passed in the Fifty- 
fourth and Fifty-fifth Years of his present Majesty, 


relating to the Office of the Agent-General, and for 
transferring the Duties of the said Office to the. 
Offices of the Paymaster-General and Secretary at 
War 41 

] 0. An Act to allow Corps of Yeomanry or Volun- 
teer Cavalry, when assembled for the Suppression of 
Riots or Tumults, to be quartered and billetted, and 
Officers on Half Pay to hold certain Commissions in 
such Corps, and to exempt Members in such Corps 
from serving the Office of Constable .... 44 

11. An Act to empower his Majesty to suspend 

Training, and to regulate the Quotas of the Mi- 
litia 57 

12. An Act for extending the Provisions of an Act 

of the Fifty-fourth Year of his present Majesty, for , 
regulating the Payment of Army Prize Money ; anjl 
for authorizing the Commissioners of Chelsea Hospi- 
tal to suspend the Pensions of such Persons as shall 
be guilty of Frauds in respect of Prize Money or 
Pensions • .77 

13. An Act for fixing the Rates of Subsistence to 

tie paid to Innkeepers and others on quartering Sol* » 
diers ., . 71 

14. An Act to regulate the Administration pf- 

Oaths in certain Cases to Officers in his Majestg’g- , 
Land, and Sea Forces 

15. An Act to defray the Charge of the Pay* j 
Cloathi g, and contingent Expenses of the disembo*’ 
died Militia in Great Britain , and of the Miners of 
Ct.rnxoaU and Devon ; and for^granting Allowances in 
certain cases to Subaltern Officers, Adjutants, Quar- 
ter-Masters, Surgeons’ Mates, and Serjeant Majors of 
Militia, until the 25th day of March, 1818. • 102 

16. An Act for defraying until the 25th day of 
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June, 1818, the Charge nf the Pay and Cloathing of COLONIES, 

the Militia if Ireland; and for making Allowance 

in certain cases to Subaltern Officers, of the said 28. An Act to continue and extend the Provision* 
Militia, during Peace .10:3 of an Act of the 49th year of his present Majesty, 

1 7. An Act to reduce the number of Serjeants, for regulating the Trade and Commerce to and from 

Corporals, and Drummers, in the Militia Of Ireland , the Cape of Good Hope, un’il the 5ih day of July, 
whilst disembodied . . . ■ 104 1820 ; and also for regulating the Trade of the 

1 8. An Act to amend an Act of the 25th year of Island of Mauritius . 1 

_ Ahe reign of his present Majesty* for better regulat- 29. An Act to extend the Privileges of the Trade 

ing the office of Treasurer of his Majesty’s Navy, as °f Malta to the Port of Gibraltar 4 

far as respects the mode of applications for certain 30. An Act to extend the Powers of two Acts, for 
services in the Victualling Department 112 allowing Bntisk Plantation Sugar and Coflee, and 

19. An Act for authorizing the Executors or Ad other articles import! d into Bermuda in British ships, 

ministrators of deceased Navy Agents to receive to be (xported to America in Foreign Vesse ls, and to 
Prize Money, Bourn y Money, and other Allowances permit articles, the produce of America , to be im- 
of Money upon Orders given to such deceased ported in the said Island, in Foreign Ships, to cer- 
Ag°nts * 118 lain other articles 28 

20. An Act for regulating Payments to the Tna- 31. An Act to extend to Newfoundland the Provi- 

•urer of the Navy, under the heads of Old S' ores *ior s of an Act passed in the 52d y*ar of his present 
and Imprests 121 Majesty’s reign, for permitting the F.xpm tation of 

21. An Act to settle the Share of Prize Mi.ney. Wares, Goods, and Merchandise from auy of his 
Droits of Admiralty, and Bounty Money, payable to Majesty’s Mauds in the Best Indies to any other of 
Greenwich Hospital, and for securing to the said the said Islands, and to and from any of the British 
Hospital all unclaimed Shares of Vessels found tie- Colonies on the Continent of America , and the said 

relict and of Seizures for Preach of Revenue, Colo- Islands and Colonies 29 

nial. Navigation, and Slave AbcVion Laws. . 127 32. An Act to revive and continue, until the 25th 

22. An Act to lepcal, dining the continuance of day of March, 1819, an Act made in the 44th year 

Peace, so much of an Act of the 9th year of his pre- his present Majesty, for permitting the Exporta- 
sent Majesty, as prohibits the exportation of Pig anil tiun of Saif from the Port of Nassau, in the Island of 
Bar Iron, and certain Naval Stores, unhss the Pre- Acw I rov Hence, the Port of Emma and the Port of 
eniption thereof be offered to the Commissioners of Crooked Island , in th e Bahama Islands, in American 
his Majesty’s Navy 17 Ships coming in Ballast 42 

55. An Act to regulate the Celebration of Mar- 

ARRESTS. i.iges in Newfoundland 51 

84. An Act to regulate the Vessels carrying Pas- 

25. An Act to continue an Act intitli i Act seng' rs from the United Kingdom, to certaiu of hi# 
farther to extend and render more rfleetu ■rtain Majesty’s Colonies in North America .... 10 

Provisions of an Act p'»s*ed in the 12th year of the 35. An Act to extend sever.tl Acts for allowing the 
reign of his late Maji^ty King George the V\rm Importation and Exportation of certain Goods and 
intituled * An At t to prevent frivolous and vexatious Merchandise to Porta Marin , iu the island of Jamaica, 
Arrests :* and of an -V t \ a mmI in th ' 5th year of the and to the Port of Bridge Town in the island of Bar - 

reign of hi? Majesty Ki.i^ George the Second, to ex- badees 74 

plain, amend, a id render more effectual the said 36. An Act to allow the Importation of Orange* 
former Act; and of two Acts passed in the 19:h and and Turnons from the Azores and the Madeiras into 
43d years of the leign of his present Majesty, ex- he British Colonics in North America .... 89 
tending the Provisions of the said former Acts. 101 

COUNTY RATES— CLERKS OF THE PEACE. 


CHARITY AND FRIENDLY SOCIETIES. 

i 

24. An Act to extend certain Provisions of the 
Acts of the 3oth am 1 5 2d years of tne reign of his 
present Majesty to matters of Charity and Friendly 
Societies 39 

CLERGY. 


37. An Act to amend an Act of the last Scs- 

ion of Parliament, for the more easy Assessing of 
bounty Rates .94 

38. An Act to enable Justices of the Peace to 

settle the Fees to be taken by the Clerks of the 
Peace of tin* respective Counties and other Divisions 
of England and Wales . 91 


2^. An Act to couso’idate and amend the Laws 
relating to Spiritual Prisons holding of Farms; and 
for enforcing the Residence of Spiritual Persons on 
their Beneflccs ; and for the Support and Mainten- 
ance of Stipendiary Curates iu England ... 99 

26. An Act to renew the Powers of exonerating 
Small Livings and Charitable Institutions from the 
Land Tax, and tor making further Provision for the 
Redemption of the Land Tax . . 9 . . . 100 

. COLCIlEgTER, (LORD.) 

27. An Act for settling and securing Annuities on 

Lord Colchester, and the next Person to whom the 
title of I>ord Colchester shall descend, in considera- 
tion of his eminent services. 47 


COURTS OF LAW AND EQUITY. 

39. An Act to facilitate the Progress of Business in 
the Court of King's Bench in Westminster Hall . 1 1 

40. An Act to facilitate the hearing and determin- 

ing of Suits in Equity in his Majesty’s Court of Ex- 
chequer at Westminster 18 

DOLLARS AND TOKENS. 

41. An Act to prevent the further circulation of 

Dollars and Tokens, issued by the Governor and 
Company of the Bank of England , for the conve- 
nience of the Public • • I 13 

42. An Act to prevent the issuing and circulating 

of Pieces of Copper or other Metal, usually called 
Tokens ..46 
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DWELLING-HOUSES. 

43. An Act for extending tjie Exemptions from 

the Duties granted by certain Acts of the 43d and 
45th years of his present Majesty’s reign, in Dwelling- 
Houses in Scotland ; and for altering the manner of 
claiming and ascertaining the Exemptions to be 
granted . 128 

(See also Trade, No. 121.) 

EAST INDIA COMPANY. 

44. An Act to regulate the Trade to and from the 

Places within the Limits of the Charter of the East 
India Company, and certain Possessions of his Ma- 
jesty in the Mediterranean . 36 

45. An Act to exempt the Territories within the 

Limits of the East India Company's Charter, from 
certain of the Navigation Laws 95 

46. An Act to authorize the Ctfurt of Directors of 
the East India Company to make extraordinary Al- 
lowances, in certain cases, to the Owners of certain 
Ships in the service of the said Company . . .120 

ELECTIONS. 

47. An Act for the better Regulation of Polls, 
and for making other Provisions touching the Elec- 
tion of Members to serve in Parliament for Places 


in Ireland .131 

EXTENTS IN AID. 

48. An Act to regulate the issuing of Extorts in 
Aid ‘ 117 

FAIRS. 


49. An Act for the regulation of levying Tolls at 
Fairs, Markets, and Ports, in Ireland . . .108 


HUSBANDRY. 

34. An Act to explain and amend an Act of the 
53d year of his present Majesty, relating to lolls on 
Carriages used in Husbandry, and to remove Doubts 
as to Exemption of Carriages, not wholly laden with 
Manure, from payment of Toll 37 

LABOURERS. 

« 

55. An Act to extend the Provisions of an Act of 
the Pith vear of his late Majesty King George the 
First, and au Act of the 22d year of his late Majesty 
King George the Second, against payment of La- 
bourers in Goods or by Truck, and to secure their 
Payment in the lawful Money of this Realm, to 
Labourers employed in the Manufacture of Articles 
made of Steel, or Steel and Iron combined, and of 
plated Articles, or of other Articles of Cutlery . 115 

56. An Act to extend the Provisions of an Act of 

the Pith year of his late Majesty King George the 
First, and an Act of the 22d year of his late Ma jesty 
King George the Second, against Payment of La- 
bourers in Goods or by Truck, and to secure their 
Payment in the lawful Money of this Realm, to 
labourers employed in the Collieries, or in the work- 
ing and getting of Coal, in thp United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland ; and for extending the 
Provisions of the said Acts to Scotland and //-<*- 
land . 122 

LANDLORD AND TENANT. 

57. An Act to alter an Act passed in the 11 ‘li 
year of the icign of King Gewge the Second, for the 
more effectual securing the Payment of Rents, and 


jgeventing frauds by Tenants 52 

58. An Act to regulate the Costs and Distresses 
lei icd for Payment of Small Rents 93 


FISHERIES. 


LUNATICS. 


50. An Act to continue until the 29th day of Sep- 

tember, 1818, and to amend an Act pa>std in Ireland 
in the 36th year of his present Majesty, for the Im- 
provement and Extension of the Fisheries on the 
Coasts of Ireland 69 

(See also Poor.) 

GAME. 

51. An Act for the Prevention of Persons going 

by Night for the Destruction of Game; and for re- 
pealing an Act, made in the last Scsmou ol Parlia- 
ment, relating to Rogues and Vagabonds . . 90 


59. An Act to provide for the Establishment of 

Asylums lor the Lunatic Poor in h eland . . .106 

OFFICES. 

60. An Act to indemnify such Persons in the 
United Kingdom as have omitted to qualify them- 
selves for Offices and Employments, and tor extend - 
iug the Time limited for those Purposes respectively 
until the x 5th day of Match, 1818; and to penuit 
such Persons m Great Britum as have omitted to 
make and lile Affidavits of the Execution of Inden- 
tures of Clerks to Attomies and Solicitors, to make 


• and file the same on or before the 1st day of Hilary 

GRAND JURIES. Term, 1818 14 

61. An Act for the Continuation of all and every 

52. An Act to provide for the more deliberate In- Person or Persons in any and every Office, Place, or ^in- 

vestigation of Presentments to be made by Grand ployment, Civil or Military, within the United King- 
Juries for Roads and Public YY'orks in Ireland , and doni of Great Britain and Ireland , Domimou of Buies , 
for accounting for Money raised by such Present- Town of Berrvick-upon-Tzoerd Lies of Jersey, Goerniey, 
meats . . 107 Aldetnvy,Sarhe, and fthiv, and also in all and every 

of liis Majesty’s Foreign. Possessions, Colonies, or 
HACKNEY COACHES. Plantations, which he or she .shall .hold, possess, or 

'xercisc during the Pleasure of the Crown, at. the 

53. An Act to authorize the driving and keeping time of the death or demise of his present Majesty, 

a Hackney Coach or Chariot under the same li- inti) removed or discharged therdrom by the suc- 
125 -ceding King or Queen of this Realm . . . . 45 
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62. An Act to regulate certain Offices in the 

Court of Exchequer in England 60 

63. An Act to abolish the Offices of the Wardens, 

Chief Justices, and Justices in Eyre, North and South 
of Trent 61 

04. An Act to abolish certain Offices, and to regu- 
late certain other Offices, ip Ireland .... 62 
65. Au Act to regulate the Offices of Clerks of the 

Signet and Privy Seal 63 

1 66. An Act to abolish certain Offices, and regu- 
late others, in Scotland 64 

’ 67. An Act to enable his Majesty to recompense 
the Services of Persons holding, or who have held, 
certain high and efficient Civil Offices ... 65 

• 66. An Act to amend an Act of the 22nd year of 
hfa present Majesty, for supposing or re gulating 
certain Offices therein mentioned, so far as relates 
to the Board of Trade ; and for enabling the Vice- 
President of the Board of Trade to send and receive 
Letters and Packets free from the Duty of Postage 66 

69. An Act to regulate certain Offices, and abo- 

lish others, in his Majesty’s Mints in England and 
Scotland respectively 67 

70. An Act to regulate the Offices of his Majesty’s 
Exchequer in England and Ireland respectively 84 

71. An Act to abolish the Subsidy and Alnage of 
the Old and New Draperies, ard of all Woollen 
Manufactures in Ireland ; and to authorize the pay- 
ment out of the Consolidated Fund of an Annual 
Sam to John Lord de Blaquiere , during the continu- 
ance of his Interest in the Office of Alnager . 109 

PAPER. 

72. An Act to amend an Act of the 5ith year 

of his present Majesty, to regulate the payment of 
Drawback on Paper allowed to the Universities in 
Scotland .* 76 

POOR. 

73. An Act to authorize the Issue of Exchequer 
Bills, and the Advance of Money out of the Conso- 
lidated Fund, to a limited Amount, for the carrying 
on of Public Works and Fisheries in the United 
'Kingdom, and Employment of the Poor in Great 

Britain , in manner therein mentioned ... 34 

74. An Act to amend an Act made in the present 

Session of Parliament, for authorizing the Issue of 
Exchequer Bills, and the Advance of Money for 
parrying on Public Works atid Fisheries, aud Em- 
ployment of the Poor 124 

PRESERVATION OF THE PEACE. 

'75. An Act to revive and continue for Two Years, 
and from thence until the end of the then next Ses- 
sion of Parliament, Two Acts made in the 47th and 
50th. years of his present Majesty, for the prevent- 
ing improper persons from having Arms in Ire- 
land . . % 21 

• 76. An Act to amend two Acts of the 54th and 
55th years of bis Majesty’s reign, fo provide for the 


* By a return made to the House of Commons in 
March 1817, it appears, that the sum# paid to the 
Printers of the Scotch Universities, as Drawback of 
Doty on Paper, 'during the last seven, years, were 
as follow: — Aberdeen, 36/. 6s. 6d. — Edinburgh , 
4,857/. 2 s. 3d— Glasgow. 477/. 13a-. — St. Andrews , 
122/. 8j. Total 5,495?. 9s. 10JA 


better execution of the Lawf in Ireland , by appoint- 
ing superintending Magistrates and additional Con* 
stables in Counties in certain cases .... 22 

77. An act to continue an Act made in the 54th 

year of his present Majesty’s reign, intituled * An 
Act to provide for the preserving and restoring of 
Peace in such parts of Ireland as may at any time 
be disturbed by Seditious Persons, or by Persons 
entering into unlawful Combinations or Conspira- 
cies 50 

78. An Act to continue, until the 15th day of 

June 1818, an Act of the 52d year of his present 
Majesty, for the more effectual Preservation of the 
Peace, by enforcing the Duties of Watching and 
Warding 38 

PRISONS. 

79. An Act to amend an Act of the 50th year of 

his present Majesty's reign, for repealing the several 
laws relating to Prisons in Ireland , and for re-enact- 
ing such of the Provisions thereof as have been found 
usual, with amendments 71 

PUNISHMENTS. 

80. An Act for the more effectual Punishment of 
Murders and Manslaughters committed in Places 
not within his Majesty’s Dominions .... 53 

81. An Act to abolish the Punishment of Public 

Whipping on Female Offenders 75 

82. An Act to repeal an Act, passed in the 54th 
year of his present Majesty, for the Punishment of 
Persons destroying Stocking or Lace Frames, and 
Articles in such Frames ; and to make, until the 
1st day of August 1820, other provisions in lieu 


thereof 126 

RECOGNIZANCES. 

83. Ail Act to amend the Laws in respect to for- 
feited Recognizances in Ireland 56 

REVENUE. 


84. An Act for raising the Sum of Twenty-Four 

Millions by Exchequer Bills, for the service of the 
year 1817 2 

85. An Act for raising the sum of Eighteen 

Millions, bv Exchequer Bills, for the service of 
the year 1S17 16 

86. An Act forraising the sum of Nine Millions, by 
Exchequer Bills, for the service of the year 1817 80 

87. An Aix for raising the sum of Three Millions 

Six Hundred Thousand Pounds British Currency, by 
Treasury Bills in Ireland , for the service of the year 
1817 81 

88. An Act for granting to hi* Majesty a Sum of 

Money to be raised by Lotteries 31 

89. An Act. for continuing to his Majesty certain 

Duties on Malt, Sugar, Tobacco, and Snuff, in Great 
Britain ; and on Pensions, Offices, and Personal Es- 
tates, in England ; and for receiving the contribu- 
tions of Persons receiving Pensions and holding 
Offices : for the service* of the Year 1817 . . . 5 

90. An Act to amend and render more effectual 

four several Acts passed in the 48th, 49th, d, aud 
56th Years of his present Majesty, for enabling the 
Commissioners for the Reduction of the National 
Debt, to grant Life Annuities 26 

91. An Act to make further provision for the ad- 
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juatmeni of the accounts of the Consolidated Fund 
of .the United Kingdom, and for making good any 
occasional deficiency which may arise in the said 
Fund in Great Britain or Ireland, respectively ; end 
to direct the application of Monies by the Commis- 
sioners for the reduction of the National Debt . 48 

92. An Act to .permit the Transfer of Capital from 
certain Public Stocks or Funds in Great Britain to 
certain Public Stocks or Funds in Ireland . . 79 

93. An Act to amend an Act, made in the last 
Session of Parliament, for providing for the charge 
of certain additions to the Public Debt of Ireland 83 

94. An Act to continue an Act passed in Ireland 

in the 13th and 14th Years of his present Majesty, 
respecting certain Annuities, so lung as the said An- 
nuities shall be payable 82 

' 95. An Act for letting to Farm the Post Horse Du- 
ties, and for better securing and facilitating the reco- 
very of the said Duties 59 

96. An Act for applying certain Monies therein 

mentioned for the service of the Year 1817, and for 
further appropriating the Supplies granted in this 

Session of Parliament '.132 

97. An Act to alter and enlarge the Powers of an 
Act, passed in the 54th year of his present Majesty, 
intituled * An Act for the further improvement of 
the Land Revenue of the Crown’ ..... 24 

98. An Act to enable the Commissioners of his 

Majesty’s Woods, Forests, and I .and Revenues, to 
make and maintain a Road from Mil bank Row, 
Westminster, to the Penitentiary . 54 

99. Au Act for ratifying articles of agreement 

entered into by the Right Honourable Henry Hall 
Viscount Gage, and the Commissioners of his Ma- 
jesty’s Woods, Forests, a- d Land Revenues ; and for 
the better management and improvement of the 
Land Revenues of the Crown 97 

100. An Act for ratifying the Purchase of the Im- 

propriate Rectory of Saint Marylebone in the county 
of Middlesex 98 

101. An Act for vesting in his Majesty a certain 

part of the open Commons and Waste Lands within 
the Manor or Royalty of Rialton and Retraighe alias 
Reterth , in the Parish of Saint Columb Major , in the 
County of Cornwall 129 

SAVINGS BANKS. 

102. An Act to encourage the Establishment of 

Banks for Savings in Ireland • 105 

103. An Act to encourage the Establishment of 

Banks for Savings iu England 130 

SEDITIOUS MEETINGS. 

104. An Act for the more effectually preventing 

Seditious Meetings and Assemblies . ... 19 

SHERIFFS. 

105. An Act to amend the Laws relating to 

Sheriffs in Ireland 68 

SMUGGLING. 

1 06. An Act to amend two Acts passed in the 45th 
year of his present Majesty, and in the Jtast Session 
of Parliament, for the making more effectual provi- 
sion for the prevention of Smuggling • . • • 87 

TRINITY. 

107. An Act to relieve Persons impugning the 

doctrine of the Holy Trinity from certain Penalties, 
in Ireland • • • 70 


x*r 

TRADE AND COMMERCE. 

(See also Colonies.) 

108. An Act tocontmue, until Jhe 5th day of July 
18 J 8, an Act of the 46th year of his present Majesty, 
for granting an additional Bounty on the Exportation 
of the Silk Manufactures of Great Britain • • • 15 

109. An Act to allow British Goods to be exported 

direct from this country to the United States of 
Ameriia upon the same terms as when exported to any 
foreign country ...... 58 

110. Au Act to continue, until the 5th day of 

April 1820, au Act of the 52d year of his present 
Majesty, to regulate the separation of damaged front 
sound Coffee^ and to permit dealers to send out any 
quantity of Coffee not exceeding Eight Pounds 
weight without Permit ......... 6 

111. An Act for granting for two years, from the 

5th day of July 1817, bounties on Sugar refined 
otherwise than by Claying . . 43 

112. An Act to further continue, until the 25th 

day of March 1820, an Act of the 7th year of King" 
George the Second, for the free Importation of Cochi- 
neal and Indigo 23 

113. An Act to allow the Exportation of Woollen 

or Bay Yarn from Ireland by Licence obtained 

there *73 

1 1 4. Au Act for repealing the Duties of Customs 

on Buck Wheat imported into this kingdom, and for 
granting other duties, until the 25th day of March 
1821, in lieu thereof • 27 

115. An Act to permit, until the 14th day of No- 

vember 1817, the Importation of Corn and other 
articles in any ship and from any country ; to per- 
mit such articles which may have been warehoused 
for Exportation only to be entered for Home Con- 
sumption ; and for indemnifying all persons who 
have given Directions for the Importation of Cbm 
and othe r articles, or the taking the same out of 
Warehouse free of Duty, and who have acted in obe- 
dience thereto 85 

116. An Act to permit the Importation of Foreign 

Camhricks and Lawns into Ireland on payment of the 
like Duties as are chargeable in Great Britain . 86 

1 1 7. An Act to permit Fullers Earth , Fulling Clay , 

and Tobacco Ripe Clay , to be carried Coastwise under 
certain Restrictions .88 

118. An Act for suspending, until the 1st 

day of August, 1820, the Duties on Coals and Culm 
removed Coastwise within the Principality of Wales , 
and granting other Duties in lieu thereof . . 96 

119. An v .ct to continue, until the 1st day of 

August, 1818, Two Acts of his present Majesty, 
allowing the bringing of Coals , Culm, and Cinders to 
London and B otminster 114 

120 An Act for limiting the time now allowed by 
Law for Production of the Certificate of due Delivery 
of Goods removed from one Warehousemg Port iu 
Great Britain to another for the purpose of Exporta- 
tion ; for altering the Hours for Shipping Goods in 
the Port of Ijondon ; and to empowci Officers of the* 
Customs and Excise to permit the Removal of Goods 
from one Bonding Warehouse to another in the same 
Port 116 

121. An Act to explain and amend an Act, made 
in the 48th year of his present Majesty, for repealing , 
the Duties of Assessed Taxes, and granting new 
Duties in lieu thereof ; and to exempt such Dwell- 
in g- houses as may be employed for the sole purpose 
of' Trade, or of lodging Goods, Wares, or Merchan- 
dise. from the Duties charged by the said Act . . 25 

122. An Act to repeal the Duties of Excise ou 

Stone Bottles , and charge other Duties in lieu there* , 
of 32; 
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125. An Act to exempt British and Irish Stone 

Bottles, made and used for the sole purpose of eon * 
taining Liquid Blacking, from the Duties of Excise 
on Stone Bottles, granted by an Act of this Session 
of Parliament 119 

124. An Act to continue until the end of tiie next 
Session of Parliament, Two Acts made in tin 1 5 4th 
and 56th years of his present Majesty, for regulating 
the Trade in Spirits between Great Britain and Ireland 
reciprocally 72 

1 25 i An Act to make further Regulations for the 
better collecting and securing the Duties upon Spirits 
distilled in Ireland 110 

126. An Act to authorize the rewarding Officers 

of the Customs for their services in preventing 
Distillation in Scotland , under au Art passed in the 
last Session of Parliament 40 

127. An Act for imposing a Duty of Excise on tin 

Excess of Spirits made from Corn in England, above 
the Proportion of Nineteen Gallons of Spoils, for 
every One Hundred Gallons of Wash ; and for further 
securing the Duties on Wort or Wash made for dis- 
tilling Spirits in England; and. for authorizing the 
Shipment of Rum for Stores in Casks, containing 
Sixty Gallons 125 


128. An Act to suspend, until the 10th day of 
October, 1819, a part of the Duties on Sweets or 

Made Wines Ill 

12"J. All Act for altering and amending the Laws 
of Excise with respect to Salt and Bock Salt . . 49 


TREASON. 

150. An Act to empower his Majesty to secure 

and detain such Persons as his Majesty shall sus- 
pect are cons piling against his Person and Govern- 
ment 5 

151. An Act to continue an Act to empower his 

Majesty to secure and detain such Persons as his 
Majesty shall suspect arc conspiring against his Person 
and Government 55 

152. An Act to make perpetual certain parts of an 

*\ct of tho 36th year of his present Majesty, for the 
Safety and Pi enervation of his Majesty’s Person and 
Government, against Treasonable and Seditious Prac- 
tices and Attempts; and for the Safety and Preser- 
vation of the Person of his Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent against Treasonable Practices and 
Attempts (> 



VII. ADDENDA. 


I. LUCIEN BUONAPARTE. 

“ Paris, 

" PROTOCOL OF THE CONFERENCE OF THE 18th OP MARCH, 

” Present— The Minister of Austria, Duke de Richelieu, Duke of Wellington, Sir Charles Stuart, the 
Prussian Minister, the Minister of Russia. 

“ The conference having been opened this day with their Excellencies the Dukes of Richelieu and 
Wellington, to take into consideration the demand made by Lucien Buonaparte for passports to conduct 
one of his sons to the United States, and the Austrian Minister having "gain laid down the three questions 
proposed at the Protocol of the 4 2d instant, relative to the same object, it has beeu agreed— 

“ 1. That North America having received a great number of mal -contents and French refugees, the 
presence of Lticien Buonaparte in the United States would be still more dangerous than it is in Europe, 
where he can be better watched, and that in consequence it is to be desired that the passports he has asked 
for should be refused. 

“ 2. That in order to deprive him of all plausible motives for soliciting the said passports, it would be 
equally desirable to refuse them to his sou Charles, whose journey seems to be only a pretext for the plans 

“ 3- That the news received by different means, and from different countries, particularly from Naples, 
leave no doubt of the intrigues and dangerous relations which f.ucien Buonaparte keeps up in Italy; and 
considering that Rome is perhaps of all cities that in which superintendence is the most difficult to be ' 
exercised, and is exercised with less severity, and that lie may, notwithstanding the refusal of passports, 
find means of deceiving the vigilance of the Roman Government, and of escaping to proceed to America, 
it would be desirable that another abode be assigned him than Rome and the Roman States, by the high 
Allied lowers, and that he should be farther removed from the coasts, in order to render the plans of escape 
which he may meditate more difficult. 

44 'This opinion being common to all the Members of the Conference, it has been resolved to consign it in 
the Protocol of the day, in order that it may be made known to the four Courts, and may produce a 
determination on their part upon this subject. 

(Signed) 41 Vincent. Richelieu. Wellington. C. Stcaiit. Goi/tz. Pozzo di Borgho.” 

II. BILE TO SUSPEND TI1E HABEAS CORPUS ACT. 

PROTEST. 

ON TUB MOTION THAT THB CONSIDERATION OP THE BILL BP. PUT OFF FOR THREE MONTHS BEING 

negatived. — See page 416. 

Dissf.ntient,— Because we concur entirely in the reasons stated in the Protest entered against the 
second reading of the said Rill on the 24th February last, and because the delay that has taken place 
since the Rill has been hurried through this House, contrary to its established Forms and Standing Orders 
(in consequence of which unbecoming haste the amendments have been found necessary), has confirmed 
and increased our conviction that this measure, which necessity alone can justify, is without any such 
justification* 

Clifton. Augustus Fr':dlrsck. Vassall Holland. Somerset. 

III. RIGHT OF MAGISTRATES TO VISIT STATE PRISONERS. 

In a note, page 1450, it is stated, that this question had been practically settled bv his Majesty’s Justices 
of the Peace of the County of Herks. It appears, however, that the Keeper of the County Gaol at Reading 
has again refused to admit one of the Magistrates into certain patts of the Gaol, in consequence of which 
the Magistrates have passed the following Resolutions on the subject : — 

44 Berkshire, to Wit. — At the General Quarter Sessions of the peace, of our Sovereign Lord the King, 
holden at Abingdon, on Tuesday, the 14th day of October, 1817; 

44 Charles Dun das, Esq. in the Chair: 

44 The following letter to the Chairman was read : — 

«« Sir,*— [ n pursuance of the provisions of the 31st of Geo. 3, c. 46, 1 beg leave to report to the Court of 
Quarter Sessions, that in spile of the provisions of that act, and the assurance given to this Court at a 
former sitting, Mr. Eaststaff, the Governor of the Brid«-weli and Penitentiary house, at Reading, and 
Gaoler of the County Gaol, has again, viz. on Monday thr 6th instant, lefused to admit me into certain 
parts of the Bridewell and Penitentiary-house, or County Gaol, or t » »*i«t ivrtain prisoners therein con* 
fined, I trust the Court will take effectual measures to prevent the future recurrence of this abuse. 

“ 1 am. Sir, yum faithful humble servant, 

“ Foursi one, 

44 Justice of the Pe-VsC for the County of Berks.’* 


44 Coleshill-house, Oct. 13, 1$17.» 
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“ This Court, upon hearing the statement of Lord Viscount Folkestone, resolved, 
f “ 1st* That George Ernest Eaststaff, in disobeying the order of the last sessions, ami in refusing to admit 
into certain parts of the Bridewell or Penitentiary- house, or County Gaol, a Justice of the Peace for the 
county, when required so to do, has been guilty of a breach of his duty. 

“ 2d, That the said G % E» Eastst aff be suspended from his office of Governor of the Bridewell and 
Penitentiary-house, till after the indictment found against him for the said offence shall have been tried 
at law* 

u 3d. That during such suspension he be not allowed to reside in the Bridewell and Penitentiary-house, 
nor receive any salary or emolument as Governor of the same. 

“ 4th. That the Clerk of the Peace do forthwith inform the High Sheriff that the said G. E. Eaststaff 


has been so suspended. , , 

« 5tb. That John Walker, the present keeper of the Bridewell at Abingdon, be appointed to fill the 
office of Governor of the Bridewell and Penitentiary-house at Reading, during the time that the said G. E. 
Eaststaff shall be suspended from his office. 

« dth. That the said John Walker be informed, that the Act of Parliament, 31 G. 3. c. 46, requires, 
hun to admit any Justice of the Peace for this County to enter into and examine the same, whenever he 
ttynks fit, though the said Justice be not a visitor ; and he be required to give assurances to this Court 
that he will act accordingly. 

« 7th. That the Clerk of the Peace do inform the High Sheriff of the appointment of John Walker to 
b* Governor, pro tempore, of the Bridewell and Penitentiary-house at Reading. 

<< 8th. That William Mattison, turnkey of the Abingdon Bridewell, be appointed keeper of the said 
Bridewell, at Abingdon, during the absence of John Walker. 

« 9th. That G. E. Eaststaff have three weeks from this day allowed him to recondnct the prisoners 
to Beading, and to remove from his lodgings iu the Bridewell and Penitentiary-house there.” 


IV. TRIALS FOR HIGH TREASON AT DERBY”. 


. In a note, page 1 671, it is stated, that a Special Commission had been issued for the trial of the persons 
concerned in riotous proceedings in Derbyshire. The Court, consisting of the Chief Baron Richards. Mr. 
Justice Dallas, Mr. Justice Abbot, and Mr. Justice Holroyd, assembled at Derby on the 1 5th of October, 
and thirty-five persons having been arraigned on the same indictment, the Attorney General proceeded to try 
them separately. Jeremiah Brandreth was put to the Bar. The evidence against him proved, that he and 
about twenty others met openly, and in the presence of constables, at the White Horse, in Pentridge, on the 
Stb of June : he said there was no good to be done except by an overthrow of Government, and it was settled 
that they were to assemble the next night, nt dusk, and proceed to Nottingham Forest to meet a large party 
there, and to take the town. Brandreth was called the Nottingham Captain: he told them all the country 
would rise at the same time, and repeated these verses — 

“ Every man his skill must try, 

He must turn out, and .not deny; 

No bloody soldier must he dread, 

He must turn out, and fight for bread ; 

The time is come, you plainly seb, 

When Government opposed must be.” 

He said, he wanted a barrel of gunpowder to teach the men how to make cartridges ; there were plenty of 
churches on the road, and they could get lend from' them. George W eightman was to go to Nottingham to 
see how matters went on : money was collected in the room for his journey : e ach man subscribed sixpence. 
, On the n»8ht of the 9th of June, Brandreth and his party, armed with guns and pikes, went to several 
hou ses in Pentridge, and demanded men and arms. Mrs. Hepworth told them, she would not part with 
•ither, upon which Brandreth fired in at a broken window, and shot Robert Walters, a servant, who died 
soon after of his wounds. The party, then about 60 strong, proceeded to Mr. Booth’s, and took a pony out 
of the yard, which George Weightman mounted, and rode to Nottingham. The cry was, “ Nottingham, 
roast beef, and a fresh Government.” The party, under the command of the prisoner, marched forward on 
the road to Riplev, compel ling others to join them, assigning as a reason for their movements, that “ they 
wanted a bigger loaf, and the times altered.” They then proceeded to Codner, stopped at a public-house, 
and roused the family. Samuel Hunt , Joseph Turner, and Edward Turner , then came up with 40 or 50 men. 
Thp- prisoner gave orders to the landlord to make out his bill of the refreshment they had had, which 
to 28 and stated that he would see him paid. At this house Bacon made a speech, and said, 
41 that Government had robbed and plundered them of every thing— that this was the last shift— and they 
must fighter starve.” Thev then marched on to a form-yard at a little distance ; thence they went on 
towards Nottingham, beingjoined in their way by 60 or 70 more from Swanwick, and stopped at Langley 
mill, where they were met by George Weightman on Booth’s pony. Prisoner then went up and asked 
him how all things were going on at Nottingham. He answered that all was going on well ; the town had 
been taken ; the soldiers would not leave their barracks, and therefore that the party should march on- 
wards. Whey then arrived at Eastwood, James Barnes said, that it would sooft be over ; for that byji 
letter he had seen yesterday, the keji of the Tower of London would be given up to the Hampden Club 
party, if they were not already. At Eastwood the men were much disordered, and Brandreth desired them 
to foil again into their ranks: some refused ; others afterwards threw away their arms, and deserted ; gnd, 

finally, the party was much reduced in number. . _ . . . 

[Several pikes witn spear-beads, of rough workmanship, and about 841b. weight of bullets were pro- 
duced in Chart. The bullets were partly in a stocking, and partly in a bag.] , 

These foots were attested by Anthony Martin , and Shirley Asbury, two special constables, who spoke to 
Ute conversation at the public 'house in Pentridge; and by a great many witnesses, whose houses were 
attacked in the route from Pentridge to Nottingham. 


ADDENDA. xx i* 

LaUncklot Rolleston, Esq. a Magistrate qf the County of Nottingham , being examined, deposed as follows s 
In consequence of the alarm excited on the 9th of June last, he attended at the town of Nottingham : 
he found it in a very agitated state ; groups of people were collected in various places, and thete was 
a general apprehension in the town. On the morning of the 1 Oth , he went on the rfiad towards East- 
wood on horseback. At a village within a mile of Eastwood, the people were very much alarmed, and 
most of them out of their houses. The military were in their barracks. Witness proceeded till he came 
within a quarter of a mile of Eastwood ; he then met a considerable body of men armed with pikes. He' 
returned to Nottingham — gave information of what he had seen to two magistrates, Mr. Monday and Mr. 
Kirby; and procuring eighteen dragoons, commanded by Captain Phillips, proceeded with them towards 
Eastwood again. When they had got to Kimberley, about two miles short of Eastwood and four from 
Nottingham, the people told them that the mob, hearing of the approach of the soldiery, had dispersed, lliey 
proceeded on the road, and found a great number of pikes and guns which had been thrown away. Within 
a mile of Eastwood witness saw a party retreating on the left, and he and a dragoon followed them. 
Captain Phillips went on after the general body. Those whom witness went after were thirty or forty in 
number : he secured two or three ; they had thrown away their arms. He then followed Captain Phillips. 
They came up to the main body at Langley mill. They were at that time dispersed, and the dragooim ■ 
were pursuing them in all directions. Thirty were taken and brought to Nottingham. Witness afterwards 
pursued and took Edward Moore. After this, peace and quietness were restored to the town of Nottingham.** 
Captain Phillips, of the 15/A Hussars , examined.— “ On Monday, the 9th of June last, he was stationed 
with a detachment of his regiment, at Nottingham Barracks. Towards the evening there appeared bustle 
and disturbance in the streets. About ten, a detachment of military was sent for; on their arrival the. 
crowd dispersed. The military were on the alert all night. — About half-past 6 in the morning witness was 
called on by Mr. Munday and Mr. Roileston, and went with a detachment of his corps towards Eastwood. 
When they got near Langley, they saw about sixty men armed. As witness and his party cam* up, be 
saw a man holding out his arm as if desirous of forming a line; but the mob paid no attention to him ; they 
fled in all directions, throwing away their arms. On the way back, witness met the High Sheriff and the 
yeomanry coming in pursuit of the rebels.” 

This was the case on the part of the prosecution. — The only witness called for the prisoner was John 
Hazard, overseer of the town of Welford. He stated, that he knew the prisoner. He was a frame- worker: 
he and his family were poor people, and had had relief from the parish. 

The counsel for the prisoner contended, that there was no circumstance, but that of his conduct at the 
Pentridge public -house on the Sundav morning, which at all applied to the proof of a treasonable design; 
The prisoner was stated to have talked about rising and marching to Nottingham, and to have exhibited a 
map, on which the route was pointed out, to a few starving labourers, m a public place, and on the most 
public day of the week. This was the whole of the direct evidence to affect the prisoner with being party 
to a traitorous conspiracy. No attempt was made to shew who were the other conspirators. Beef and ale, 
not the overthrow of the Constitution, appeared to have been in the contemplation of these men. The ' 
learned gentlemen expressed their deep reerret, that the prisoner had been first selected for trial upon this 
heavy charge, connected as his particular case was with a most painful occurrence. If the parties had 
been guilty of riot, and of theft, let them be tried for misdemeanour and felony, not on the statute of 
Edward the Third. Upon the letter of that statute, by which alone this question of treason must be de- 
termined, they submitted, with confidence,-* hat the Jury were bound to acquit the prisoner of this charge. 

The Cum* Baron summed up the evidence, and explained the law in reference to the case. He re- 
marked, that the atrocious murder which took place was not treason ; but it was for the Jury to say what 
was the object of such conduct. Was it for a general and public, or a private and individual purpose t 
That there was an insurrection was clear. It was equally clear that the persons assembled were armed. 
There was, then, force and violence. It was declared from time to time, that there could be no good , 
without an overturn of the Government, &c. If the jury believed this evidence, they were bound to find 
the prisoner guilty. ■’ 

The Jury retired, and in 20 minutes returned with a verdic t — Guilty of High Treason . 

William Turner , Isaac Lvdlam the elder, and George H eight man, were then severally tried, and found - 
Guilty, The last prisoner was strongly recommended to mercy, on account of his youth, and the humanity 
which he had evinced. 

Thirty-five persons were originally brought up for trial. Of these, twelve were discharged, the Attor- 
ney-General having declined to prosecute, and the Jury having in consequence found them Not Guilty, 

The Counsel for the remaining nineteen prisoners then proposed to the Attorney-General, that they 
would withdraw their plea of Not Guilty , if mercy should be extended to them. This proposition was 
acceded to. Judgment of death was then passed upon the whole of the prisoners ; but it is understood 
that the nineteen who pleaded guilty will certainly have their sentence commuted, add that Weightman 
will not be executed. 
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VIII. INDEX OF SPEAKERS— HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Aberdeen, Karl of, 105. 189. 686. 
Arden, Lord, 1716. 

Athol, Duke of, 224. 652. 679. 
Auckland, Lord, 680. 

Bathurst, Earl, 36. 42 1. 621. 650. 

1149. 1235. 1716. 1826. 
Bedford, Duke of, 1452. 1457. 
Rlessington, Earl of, 1825. 
Buckingham, Marquis of, 98. 
628, 682. 1284. 

Caledon, Karl of, 1825. 

Camden, Marquis. 1461. 
Canterbury, Archbishop of, (Dr. 
Charles Manners Sutton) 1728. 
1754. 1773, 

Chester, Bishop of, (Dr. George 
Henry Law) 417. 724. 1053. 
1425. 

Cholmondeley, Marquis, 68. 83. 

Darnlcv, Earl of, 45. 224. 239. 
416. 440. 490. 580. 630. 685. 
722. 725. 731. 745. 783. 913. 
1143. 

Dartmouth, Earl of, 20. 

Derby, Earl of, 383. 
Donouglimore, Earl of, 913. 1004 . 
1113. 1426. 1457. 1458. 1599. 
1702. 1728. 1825. 

Dynevor, Lord, 1603. 

i 

Eldon, Lord, (Lord Chancelloi ) | 
82. 84. 217. 303. 415. 418. 
455. 507. 526. 654. 655. 661. 
671. 689. 778. 791. 1004. 1046. 
1093. 1153. 1274. 1294. 1451. 
3477. 1602. 1633. 1658. 1715. 
1730. 1753. 1754. 1772. 1785. 
Ellenborongh, Lord, 654. 655. 
657. 665. 1043. 

Erskine, Lord, lfil9. 224. 247. 
649. 655. 663. 666. 1045. 1074. 
1250. 1395. 1716. 1738. 1772. 
Essex, Earl of, 1461. 

Exmouth^, Viscount, 105. 

FitzwiHUm, Earl, 226. 1005. 


Gloucester, Duke of, 272. 1113. 
1728. 

Grenville, Lord, 241. 270. 649. 
652. 655. 665. G64. 1113. 1 144. 
1415. 1819. 

Grey, Earl, 23. 97. 197. 217. 239. 
242. 262. 416. 422. 440. 722. 
726.778.791. 1003. 1004. 1053. 
1150. 1250. 1277. 1287.1292. 
1378. 1380. 1390. 1401.1451. 
Grosvenor,Earl,35. 95. 159. 196. 
213. 239. 383. 417. 447. 455. 
479. 526. 6 18. 677. 1282. 1389. 
1398. 1425. 1701. 1703. 3714. 
1751. 1785. 

Hardwicke, Earl of, 1178. 1818. 
Harrowby, Earl of, 33. 196. 222. 
240. 1136. 1372. 1472. 1713. 
1773. 

Holland, Lord, 95. 109. 196. 199. 
218. 226. 227. 245. 248. 272. 
384. 385. 415. 419. 440. 453. 
491. 523. 614. 648. 653. 655. 

661. 688 1 722. 723. 725. 790. 
929. 1004. 1049. 1285. 1287. 
1288.1329.1378. 1425. 1426. 
1471. 1598. 1601. 

Kenyon, Lord, 1003. 1092. 

King, Lord, 1400. 

Lansdowne, Marquis of, 1413. 
1602. 1702. 1704. 17jl. 1824. 
1825. 1826. 

Lauderdale, Earl of, 110. 153. 
172. 198. 223. 259. 503. 420. 
422. 447 . 488. 527. 654. 657. 

662. 664. 689. 1092. 1249 1307. 
13**0. 1353. 1424. 1657. 1701. 
1709. 1727. 1752. 1818. 1826. 

Limerick, Earl of, 1460. 1601. 
1825. 

Liverpool, Earl of, 109. 110. 111. 
198. 218. 244. 385. 417. 447. 

454. 484. 491. 580. 649.654. 

662. 664. 689. 7l5. 722. 723. 

778. 927. 1139. 1250. 1263. 

1275. 1281. 1287. 1294. 1307. 


1329. 1352. 1372. 1409. 1598v 
1702. 1705. 1752. 1824. ' 

Llandaff, Bishop of, (Dr. Her- 
bert Marsh,) 1120. 

Melville, Viscount, 85. 384. 663. 

1229. 1425. 1633. 1658. 1702. 
Montford, Lord, 1092. 1704. 
1750. 

Montrose, Duke of, 83. 1397. 
Morton, Earl of, 120. 1424. 

Norwich, Bishop of, (Dr. Henry 
Bathurst) 1123. 1135. 

Ossory, Bishop of, (Dr. Robert 
Fowler) 1127. 

Peterborough, Bishop of, (Dr. 
John Parsons) 1659. 

Rcdcsdale, Lord, 384. 1399. 

1 451. 1602. 1730. 

Rollc, Lord, 217. 239. 1390. 
Rosslvn, Earl of, 418. 654. 664. 

689. 725. 1294. 

Rothes, Earl of, 22. 

Shaftesbury, Earl of, 46. 159. 
447. 1250. 1778. 

Sidmoutli, .Viscount, 3, 44. 85. 
94. 227. 248. 611. 646. 664. 
687. 72 3. 746. 1051. 1276. 1287. 
1380. 1391. 1426. 1431. 1462. 
1573. 1598. 1703. 1704. 1761. 
1818. 

Somers, Lord, 1463. 

Spencer, Earl, 783. 1283. 1295. 
1416. 1451. 

St. John, Lord, 36. 487. 653. 664. 
674. 929. 1462. 

Sussex, Duke of, 269. 687. 1417. 
1126. 

Thanet, Earl of, 84. 

Torrington, Viscount, 86. 

Wellesley, IVJarquis, 38. 254. 1465. 
W estmorcland, Earl of, 676. 1455. 
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Abbot, Right Hon. Charles. — 1 
See Speaker. 

Abercrombie, Janies, 72. 175. 
519.635. 702. 787. 879. 1239. 
1246. 1330. 1493. 1547. 1713. 
1732. 

Acland, Sir Thomas, 149. 743. 

828. 882. 1574. 1598. 1759. 
Addington, Right Hon, John 
Hiley, 89. 104. 163. 905. 1060. 
1231. 1365. 1479. 1594. 1624. 
1663 1732. 1744. 1864. 1879. 
Althorpe, Viscount, 315. 1490. 

1551. 1574. 1643. 1651. 
Arbuthnot, Right Hon. Charles, 
1349. 1350. 1388. 1725. 

Atkins, Alderman John, 122. 

576. 776. 777. 801. 905. 
Attorney-General, (Sir William 
Garrow,) 72. 89. 91. 174. 231. 
2.34. 295. 389. 408. 467. 471. 
475. 476. 478. 518. 635. 786. 
Attorney-General, (Sir Samuel 
Shepherd,) 1246. 1302. 1136. 
1192. 1619. 1640. 1068. 1732. 
1760. 1858. 

Babington, Tlios. 762. 781. 1160. 
Bagwell, Colonel, 1261. 

Bankes, Henry, 51. 165. 173. 
411. 651. 659." 823. 1077. 1174. 
1313. 1323. 1342. 1349. 1369. 
1445. 1480. 1557. 1725. 1760. 
1774. 

Bankes, George, 166. 317. 445. 
1346. 1678. 

Barclay, Charles, 187 . 304. 168. 
897. 1157. 1549. 

Bui bam, Jos. F. 771. 787. 1320. 
1607. 1664. 1678. 1735. 1740. 
1800. 1865. 

Baring, Sir Thomas, 335. 828. 
Baring, Alexander, 426. 437. 
448. 449. 465. 565. 1596. 1607. 
1718. 1736. 1758. 1812. 

Barnett, James, 1479. 

Barry, Colonel, 1381. 

Bathurst, Right Hon. C. Bragge, 
11. 75. 102. 200. 230. 232. 391. 
393. 412. 413. 443 471. 478, 
510. 519. 595. 696. 699. 702 
703. 719. 749. 773. 775. 890. 
891. 907. 1232. 1234. 1312. 
1319. 1325. 1367. 1368. 1369, 
1500. 1512. 1650. 1653. 1666, 
Bennet, Hon. Henry Grey, 89 
152. 153. 163. 173. '230. 231 
233. 301. 305. 344). 376. 412 
458.459. 510. 609. 612. 613 
642. 696. 727. 792. 829. 896 


915. 1076. 1091. 1179. 1240. 
1300. 1309. 1324. 1331. 1368. 
1380. 1421. 1422. 1527. 1528. 
1603. 1629. 1660. 1669. 1732. 
1739. 1745. 1763. 1774. 1776. 
1777. 1778. 1860. 1878. 
Benson, Ralph, 512. 514. 828. 
1574. 

Beresford, Lord George, 82. 
Beresford, Admiral, 840, 

Best; Mr. Sergeant, 104. 438. 
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Clergy Residence Bill, 1633. 1728. 1754. 1761. 
1773. 

Colchester ,* Baron , late Speaker of the Commons, 
1276. Message respecting a Provision for him, 
1276. 1307. Takes his Seat, 1750. 

Commission of the Pence {Ireland.) Petition of 
Patrick O'Hanlon, Esq. 137 8. 

Commons , Privileges of, on receiving Messages, 
4. 20. In holding Conferences, 68. 83. Judg- 
ment affirmed, in the Case of Sir F. Burdctt r . 
Abbot and Colman, i764. 

Conspiracy, to seduce Persons to commit Crimes, 
1760, 

Deputy Remembrancer's Billy 1786. 

Dpspard , Colonel, Conspiracy of, 260. 

DmentciSy 1141. 1 1 53. f 

Disiillei ies, 580. 

Divot ces. Si E Owen's. Question as to Execu- 
tion having been sued out upon the Judgment 
below, 303. Bill passed, 927. Colonel Bailey's. 
'Question, as' to the access of the Husband, 
452. 458. The act of Adultery considered, as 
unconnected with the Quest. onof Legitimacy : 
Rule of the House, in granting a Divorce, not to 
alter the state in society of any other individual, 
507. 526. . Question, as to a Remission or £on 
donation of the Offence. 6J0. 692. Bill passed, 
1113. Rev. T. Milk 's. Question, whether the 
Husband, residing at Malta, hid made such in- 
quiries as might lead to a detection of his Wife's 
Misconduct, she having had four Children du- 


ring his absence, 1329. 1372. 1380. 1424. Bill ob- 
jected to, on general Principles, 1657. Bill 
withdrawn, 1727. 

Dugood , Thomas, Petition of, for Protection and 
Redress, 84. 

Edinburgh Canal Bill, 1424. 

Election Laws ( England ) Bill, 1778. 

Evans, Thomas, Case of, 1702. 

Exmouth , Viscount, Vote of Thanks to, 85. 105. 

Frame-breaking Bill , 1818. 

France, King of: his personal Debt to England, 109. 

French Government , Loan to, 29. 110. 151. 153. 
172. 198. 

French Revolution, 268. 270. 685. 687. 1414. 1476. 

Gas Light Bill, 1092. 

Gloucester, Duke of, Address on his Marriage, 45. 

Guernsey , Offices in, 1750. 

Guise , Duke of, assassinated — his Sentiments, 
1151. 

Habeas Corpus Act . Bill to suspend, 227. 249. 
414. 41.i. — Bill to continue the Suspension, 
1378. 1380. 1391. 1427. 1452. 1701. 1702.— Pe- 
titions from the following places, against the 
Suspension. Berkshire, 1378. Chelsea , 1751. 
Chester, 41 7. 1425. London, 383. 384. 

J ‘'07. 1329. tVarwick, 1598. — Petition for 
the Suspension. Chester, 1425. 

Hastings, Marquis of. Vote of Thanks to, 111. 

Hawkers and Pedlars, 1039. 

Hor:, (fall, Mr., Murder of, 1413. 

Hunt, Mr .,' Petitions of: for Protection, 83. re- 
specting the Report of the Secret Committee, 
248. 

Jesuits, Restoration of, 1118. 1133. 

Income Tax, Petition to restore, 526. 

Incorporated Companies, 1092. 

Ireland, exempted front the Suspension Bill, 254. 

// ish Arms Bill l, 725. 

I* ish Peace Bill, 722. See also Commission. 

Fish Insurrection Bill, 1598. 

Irish Grand Jury Bill , 1825. 

Irish Sheriffs. See Sheriffs. 

Liberty of the Subject . Petition of Mr. Hunt, 83* 
— ot Thomas Dugood, 84. 

Libels. Lord Sid mouth's Circular Letter, 722. 
723. 1004. 1057. 1074. 1250. Opinions of the 
Law Officers, 726. 778. 791. 1058. 

Locke : his opinions on Toleratiou, 1126. 1127* 
1135. 1154. 
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London Union Society. Petitions respecting the dress respecting Buonnparte^CSS. Against ¥> 
Report of the Secret Committee, 213. 239. Seditious Meetings Bill, 089. Against prevents 

ing Magistrate^ from visiting State Prisoners* ■ 
Machinery , Use of, 1701. 1297. + 

Mad-hmtscs Regulation Bill, 1826. Punishments, Capital . Petition of Mr. Waters, to 

Mult Duty Bill , 384. abolish, 440. v 

Marriage Act. Petition of Unitarians, 1824. Religion, state of, 423.1062. 1055. 1454. 

Marriages (Roman Catholic) in Ireland, 1135. Reynolds, informer, 1160. 

Military , Employment of, in civil cases, 1769. — Riot Act , 663. 666. 

Establishment, History of, note. 1770. See also Roman Catholics. Laws of Foreign States respect* 
Naval and Military Officers . ing them, 159. Petitious, in support of their 

Milne, Sir David , Vote of Thanks to, 85. Claims, 913. 1003. Against their Claims, 1113. 

Motions, notices of; a modern practice, and may Motion fora Committee to consider their Peti- 

be dispensed with, 1281. tions, 1115. Sec also Naval and' Military Officci «. 


Naval and Military Officers * Oaths Bill , 1633. 1658. 

1702. 1728. 1739. 1817. note. 

Norwich , Proceedings at the last Election, 1279. 
Nepaul War , 1. 21. 23. 36. 42. 111. 

Oaths , active and passive, 1132. See also Naval 
Officers. 

Ochtcrlony , Sir David , Vote of Thanks to, 1 12. 
Offices' Abolition and Regulation Bills , 1249. 1634. 
1704. 1751. 

Oliver, informer, 1407. 1411. 1461. 

Opinion , Law Officers. See Libels. 

Orange Societies , 1280. 1378. 

Order, in the House, 217. 1115. 

Oxford University. Petition against the Catholic 
Claims, 1113. Proceedings of, in 1745 — 1402. 

Parliamentary Rtform, Opinions on, 43. 159. 196. 
197. 226. 271. 384. 440. 670. 1465. 1476. Peti- 
tions from tiie following Places for. Androssan , 
726. Ayrshire , 384. Chelsea , 1751. Glasgow, 
189. Kilmarnock , 440. Loudon , 196. 197. 440. 
Montrose, 384. Paisley, 226. Rutherglen , 197. 
Saltcoats, 726. Shauford , 526. Suuthwaik, 

239. 

Parodies, blasphemous, 1056. 1 154. 

Peace. See iris/i Peace . Commission of the 

Peace. 

Petitioning, Right of, 220. 239. 415. 1703. 1751. 
Poor Lairs. Committee appointed, 927. 1178. 
Report, 1818. 

Poor Employment Bill, 1329. 1352. 

Prince Regent . Speech at the Opening of the. 
Session, 1. Attacked in his passage from Par- 
liament, 3. Address voted, 3. Answer, 20. 
Address, on the Speech from the^Tiirone, 20. 
Answer, 82. Message, respecting Seditious 
Practices, 85. Address voted, 94. Bill to pro- 
tect his person, 252. 447. 453. 580. Notice of a 
Message on the continuance of Seditious Prac- 
tices, 1250. 1263. Message brought down, 1276. 
Address voted, 1276. Message, respecting the 
late Speaker of the Commons, 1276. Address 
voted, 1307., Speech at the Close of the Ses- 
sion, 1881. 

Privilege , Breach of, 219. See also Commons. 
Protests. Against the Suspension Bill, 273. Ad- 
denda, xxvii. Against not agreeing to an A'd- 


Salaries, 239. 384. 

Salt Duties, 790. 

Savings Bunks, 1451. 1602. 1730. 1775. 1778. 
Scotland. Operation of the Suspension Bill, 418. 
State of the Representation, 227. 384. Trials at 
Glasgow’, 1404. 1698. note. 

Scotch Private Bills, 652. ' 

Secret Committee, appointed, 105. Reports 189. 
Petitions respecting the Report, 213. 239.\$lg. 
383. A second Committee appointed, 1277. 
port, 1372. * 

Seditious Practices Bill, 25 2. 447. 453. 500. 
Seditious Meetings. Petition from Lancashire 
spccting, 383. Bill to prevent, 253. 611,* 

652. 661. 665. 715. 731. 745. 783. I 

Shaftesbury, Earl of, appointed Chairman © 
Committees, 46. 

Sheriff's, (in Ireland) appointment of, 1598. 17 L 
Sulmouth, Viscount: f|M Circular Letter. Sue Lib 
Sinecures, 31. 159. 25?. 479. 527. See also Office 
Sinking Fund, 197. 198. 

Since Trade. 649. 1819. 

Soldiers. See Military. 

Spa-fields , Meetings in, 190. 246. 248. 252. 257. 

268. 269. 455. 666. 680. 685. 1405. 1468. 
Speaker, the late. See Colchester . — The new, ap- 
proved by Commission, 1274. Speech at the 
close of the Session, 1880. 

Spenceans, 193. 240. 245. 247. 453. 

Spits and Itformers, 1406.1410, 1413. 1454. 1456. 
1459. 1461. 1470. 

State Prisoners, Right of Magistrates to visit, 
1288. See also note, 1450. Addenda , xxvii. 

Tithes, in Upper Canada, 1235. 

Tithes Leasing Bill, 1633. and note. 

Treason , Persons confined for, 415. 1389. 1403. 
1425. 1573. 1702. Trials for, 1280. 1405. 1463. 
1468. See also notes, 1671. 1698. Addenda , 
xxviii. 

Unitarians. See Marriage Act, Wright, 

Waters , Mr. See Punishments. 

Westminster , Meetings in, during the sitting of Par- 
liament, 664. 687. 

Wright, Mr., an Unitarian preacher, information 
against, 724. 1037. 1053* 


J3R*. 
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Alienee, leave of, observations on, 1.130. and note 
Academical 'Society, Petition respecting a' Licence 
74k. 774 . 

Addresses. See Prince Regent. 

Adjournment, for the Easter Recess, 7i6« On Mr, 
' Speaker’s indisposition, 719. for the Whitsu 
Recess, 1262. over the Queen’s Birth Day 
. * SIS. over the King’s Birth Day, 1299. 
Admiralty, Motion tor a reduction of the Lord 
t Commissioners, 311. Motion respecting th 
War Salary of the Secretaries, 186. 

Agricultural Distress, 184. 

Alehouses, Abuses of Magistrates in Licensing, 228 
303. See also Police Committee . Bill to regi 
late the rXnner of Licensing, 1331. 1381. 1763 
Petition against the Bill, 1486. 
tigiers, 1. 4. 6. 7. 87. 106. 152. 

'Antyuoobiti, Poetry in, 1568. 

Arden , Lord , his Sinecure, 161. 

Army. Estimates, 236. 462. 507. 1000. 1077. 

Ansfy owl Nary Seduction Bill , 385. 

- ® idance qf a Member , ordered forthwith, 1498 
”fln-attendance of a Member, 1239. 
jrnies, Petitions on Conveyancing, 692. 731 

r ^!tey-General: description of this Officer, 1613, 
**£,Tacters of Coke, Bacon, and Noy, as Attor- 
rJrS-General. 

4 tor 

^{lots, mode of proceeding on, 106. Rule to b 
Observed respecting thempl99. 
ank qf England , Question, respecting a renewa 
of the Company’s Charter, 116. Motion for £ 
Committee to inquire Into their Profits, 207 
Further remarks on their Profits, 509. Motior 
for a return of the number of Proprietors, dis- 
tinguishing Aliens from British Subjects, 899, 
Payments in specie, 212.1526. and note. Forged 
Notes of the Company, 716. See also Appendix, 
xii. and xiii. 

Bank qf Ireland, 509. 

Bankrupt Laws, Bill to amend, 119. 692. 1239, 
Petitions respecting their administration, 1235 
12&3* 1355. Committee appointed, 1355. Re- 
port, 1827. 

Benthmn Jeremy , his Work on Reform, 1214. 

Bible Societies , in Poland, 949. 1784. 

Borough Representation . See Huskmere. JIo- 
niton. 

British Museum, 1235. 1351. 1362. 1380. 
Brunswick , Knights of, 1658. 

Budget, tihe, 1518. 

Bullion Committee, 1595. 

Buonaparte, Lucicn , his application for Passports 
to America refused, 1839. Addenda , I. 

Burke: Uia opinions on Spies, 1857. on Sinecures, 

818. 1167. on Reform, 1196. 1201. 

♦ 

Call qf the House , H02. 1252. 1336. 1379. 1427. 
Cambridge University. Petition against the Tithes 
Leasing Bill, 747. # 

Camden, Marquis; his Sinecure, 157. 161. 

Capellen, Admiral, Vote of Thanks to, 88. 884. 
Casey, Mr., * of Liverpool, 425. 

Castle, John, informer, 1387. 1563. 1672. 1859. 
1861. 

Ghsnctllor qf the Exchequer. New writ ordered in 
his room, on his being appointed Chancellor of 
the Exchequer of Ireland, 1827. 


Chancery , the Court qf: Motion for an account of 
sums paid for Copies of Proceedings, 169, 
See also Contempt . 

Chapels Building Bill, 1597. 1633. 1763. 

Chester JChicf Justice of: the holding or that Office 
considered incompatible with that of Attorney- 
General, 635. 

Chester Circuit , 78 6. 

Chimney Sweepers , Petitions to abolish the prac- 
tice of employing climbing-boys, 1308. 1528. 
Committee appointed, 1309. Report, 1528. 
Bill, 160*1. 1739. 

Chippenham. New writ ordered in the room of 
the Eight Hon. Robert Peel, 1335. 

Churches, Politics in, 152. 156. 

New, erentiofi. of, 650. 

Civil Services Recompense BUI, 1092. 1168. 1336. 
1355. 1371. 

Clarendon , Lord , his opinion on Spies, 1681. 

Clergy Residence Bill, 778. 1060. 1160. 1248. 1351. , 
1431. 1597. 1634. 1787. Return of the number 
of Resident aud Non-Resident Clergy in En- 
gland, 1262. appendix, xiv. Ditto, in Ireland, 
appendix , xiv. 

Colchester, Lord, the late Speaker of the Commons ; 
Vote of Thanks to, 1309. Answer, 1334. Bill 
to secure an Annuity to him and his next heir- 
male, 1339. 1361. 1371. 1380. 1389. 1418. 1431. 
Coinage, New Silver, 449. appendix, xiii. 

Colonial Acts, 1336. 1827. 

Colonial Audit Office, 163. 

Commmary»in-Chiqf, Office of, 915. 

Commission qf the Peace. Observations on striking 
out the Names of Magistrates, 231. 

Committee of Supply, 93. 109. 113. 121. 447. 462. 
508. 1176. 1388. 

Constables. Motion to remunerate the High Con- 
stable of Westminster, and the Officers serving 
under him, for their attendance upon both 
Houses, 1774. 1778. 

Contempt qf Court, Imprisonment for. Petition of 
John Hammons, 829. 

Conveyancers , Petition of, i486. 

Copenhagen, see Denmark. 

Copy Right Act, 1479. 1735. 

Cottage Window Tax, (Scotland,) 1379. 1722. 1739. 
Cotton Yarn, Petitions against the Exportation, 
884. 1252. 1330. Committee appointed, 1660. 
Order for the Committee discharged, 1736. 
1737;, note. 1836. 1875. 

Courts qf Justice, Fees &c. in, 498. 

Custom House, Docks, (Dublin,) 1326. 

Debtor and Creditor Daw. Petitions respecting the 
Recovery of Small Debts, 746. 1162. Bill for 
the more easy Recovery thereof, 1362. 1418. 
1656. 

Denmark, Confiscation of British Property in, 
1574. 1778. 

Derby, Trials at, for High Treason, 1671 note, 
addenda, xxviii. 

Distilleries , 153. 459. 

Distress for Rent. See Landlord and Tenant. 
Dominica, Treatment of Slaves at, 1817. 

Droits of Admiralty, 718. 

Dugood, Thomas, Petition of, for Protection and 
Redress, 88. 104. 

Dublin , Petition of the Corporation against the 
Catholic Claims, 785. *1 
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Education qf the Poor , Coopmittee re-appointed, 
1340. Report, 1776. 

Elections, see Rochester , Woof ton Basset. 

Election Laws, (England,) Committee on, 903. 

Report, 1497. BUI, 1573. 1761. 

Election Laws, (Ireland.) - Committee on, 744. 

Bill to amend, 1306. 1336. 1485. 1736. 1737. 

Em bossy, see Lisbon, 

Evans , Thomas, senior and junior, petitions of, 
376. 510. 1660. 1878. 

Exchequer, Court of, Bill to facilitate its proceed- 
ings, 479. Bill to regulate the office or Deputy 
. Remembrancer, 1739. 1760. 1774. 

Exmonth, discount, Vote of Thanks tp, 87/106. 
.Extents in Aid Bill, 1246. 1262. 1356. 1764. 
.Committee appointed, 1355. Report, 1879. 
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Hoy, Robert , see 
Hunt, Mr, Petil 
in Spa-fields, 2741' 

Ireland, Scarcity in, 44 459. pwktic Dqf'mMxrs, 
1093. Motion for an J^dress to inquire IBs it, 
State of; 1484. ' 1 

Irish Arms Bill, 661. \ 1 

Irish Convicts , Abuses in tfe Department atCorh, 
1240. ^ v 
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Falkland, Lord, his opinion on Spies, 1681. 
Finances , Message from the Prince Regent, re- 
specting, 82. Committee appointed, 135. 374. 
457. First Repoit, 693.- Consideration there- 
of,— Bills ordered, 803. Third Report, 1162. 
Fourth Report, 1328. Fifth Report, 1389. 
Sixth Report, 157Q. 

Finance Resolutions , Mr. Tierney’s, 1635. Mr. 

Grant’s, 1731. Debate on both, 1801. 
Fitzgerald, Sir Judkin, charged with having exer- 
cised the Torture in Ireland, 1857. 1866. 

Flax , Manufacture of, 1059. Committee ap- 
pointed, 1060. Report, 1252. Ajtpendix, xi. 
Frame Breaking Bill, 1 722. 1739. 1760. 1774. 
French Government , Loan to, 107. Payment by, 
465. 

French Revolution, 1216. 121Q. 1585. 

Frivolous Arrests Bill, 1656. 1722. 1764. 


Irish Estimates, 767. 

Irish Finances , 1103. * 

Irish Grand Jury Presentments BUI, Sty 
798. 1093. 1351. 1381.1718. 1T63L 
h'kh Insurrection Bill, 1230. 1254. 1381. 141 
Irish Miscellaneous Services , 1487. 1632. 

Irish Peace Bill, 504* 633. 

James II, his Advice to bis Son, 1559. 

Jury, Question as to the validity of a Vc 
Case of Mr. Wooler,i6S7. 

Justice, Administration of, Trial of Mary Ryar 
endeavouring to effect the escape of \|u* 
band from Prison, 902. 

Kings Bench, Court of, BiU to facUitatc it 
ceedings, 169. 173. 

Kings Stationer, (Ireland), 1178. 


Game Laws , 164. 172. 424. 444. 458. 508. 584. 
659. 1060. 1343. 

Genoa, 558. 1837. British Consul at, 1841. 1053. 
Glasgow, Secret Oaths and Arrests at, S$2. 591. 

597. 608. 1102. See also M'Kinluy. 

Gloucester , Duke of, Address on bis Marriage, 69. 
Guernsey, Offices in, 1368. 

Habeas Corpus Act . — Bill to suspend, 305. 340. 377. 
397. Questions to the Miuisters respecting its 
continuance, 1101. 1163. Bill to continue the 
suspension, 1490. 1535. 1584. 1646. 1669. 1717. 
Petitions from the. following places against 
the suspension. Bath, 375. Berkshire , 1367. 
Berwick-upon-Tweed, 1668. Birmingham , 1646. 
Chester, 1427. Dundee, 695. Godaiming, 1668. 
Hampden Club, 336. Hertford, 1530. Isle qf 
Wight, 1418. Kent, 1582. King’s Lynn, 1431. 
Kingston- upon -Hull, 1490. Lemait re, Paul Tho- 
mas, 1530. Liverpool, 1646. 1787. London, 
336. 386. 1300. 1308. Middlesex, 1578. Read- 
ing, 1308. Rochester *, 1479. Southwark, 440. 
Tavistock, 1418. Warwick, 1528. Westminster, 
305. — Petition in favour of the suspension. 
Cluster, 440. 

Hampden, his conduct condemned, 1558. * Ap- 
plauded, 1611. 

Hampden Clubs, 336.375. 397. 589. 1546. 
Haslemere, Borough of, Petitions of John Green- 
away, respecting property conveyed to him, to 
entitle him to vote, 1368. 1445. 

Hastings, Marquis qf, Vote of Thanks to, 116. 
Hawkers and Pedlars , Motion for the Correspond 
t , 


Landlord and Tenant. Bill to regulate Distress* 
for Small Rents, 1484. 1527. 1760. 1786, note. 
Bill to extend the 11th Geo. II. to the case of * 
Tenants in arrear, for one half year’s Rent, 
1657. 

Lead Mines Bill, 732. 1156. 1253. 1308.1328. 

Leather Tax, 153. 828. 1573. 1659. 

Libels. Motion respecting the Circular Letter of 
Lord Sidmouth, 1608. opinion of the Law Offi- 
cers, 1058. 

Liberty of the Subject . — Petition of Thomas Du- 
good for Protection and Redress, 88. 11)4. 

Linen Trade, 1241. 

Lisbon, Mr. Canning’s Embassy to, 830. 

Locke, his opinions on Toleration, 970, on preserv- 
ing the parity of Elections, 1192. 

London Tithe Bill, 163. 798. — Clergy BiU, 864.— 
New writ ordered, in the room of Mr. Alder* 
mail Combe, 1303. the Right Hon. Matthew 
Wood, Lord Mayor of London, returned, 1364; 

Lotte 1 ies, 611. 636. 732. 1091. 1164. 1178. 

Lunatics , (Scotch.) 120. Bill brought in, 643. 882. 
BiU withdrawn, 1761. another BiU introduced, 
1781. (Irish,) Committee on, 446. Report, 1688. 
Bill, 1737. 1774. 

Lyme Regis Harbour, \Q25. 1829. 

Machinery , 112. 157. 1431. 

Mackinlay, Andrew , Indictment of, for administer. 
ing unlawful Oaths at Glasgow, 1491. 1695. ; 
Trial of, 1698, note. ' 

Madhouses Regulation BiU , 170. 17f0i. 

-Mutt Duty BiU, 18 1. 235. 

Manchester, proceedings at, for High Treason,* 
1671. Note, see also Note, 1699. 
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_ 1850. 
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^ J. 1841. 1852. 

X^tp^ Gcdlcgey see Roman 
^mrcvron, ikfr.his Conduct 
Military Punishment. Ploi 
Carlisle, 914. 1098; #e«?aIso 
’ ■ from the War Office, aj mendix, ait. 

*Mune, Sic David f, Vote o/TIianks to, 88. 

- Miscellaneous Services, 13^7. 1725. 

•Montesquieu. His opinion on Spies, 1857. 

Motion tor Copies of Treaties rela- 
pj3e to its Cession t<f Portugal, 644, 


230. 
ot^ a Soldier at 
Circular Letter 




the Northern Circars , Petition of, for the 
tution of his Patrimonial Estate, 1754. 


ln/1* tUuun or ms j^ainmoniai estate, iyo-*. 

Military Officers Oaths Bill, 1739. 1760, 
C^^'1817, not* ' 

* Establishment, History of, 311. 
p j.j.fEstimates, 185.234. 581. 1486. 1527. 1722. 

1 *7, Prize Money. Case of Dennis Sullivan, 
CJT ”5. 1724. 

'^TJrul War, 1. 4. 7. 116. 


CnTlottndtyW Trade, 1427. 1751. 

BiH, 633. 643. 1306. 1775. 

Wales, Petition of Settlers, complain- 
the Governor, 459. 

Vjfyrlony, Sir David, Vote of Thanks to, 119. 

Abolition and Regulation Bills, 82 7. 908, 
^09. 927. 1092. 1099. 1166. 1167. 1179. 1248. 
'*062. 1337. 1424. 1430. 1431. 1485. 1527. 1528. 
1764. 

Offices Continuance Bill, 445. 746. 1113. 1328. 
Officers, Wounded, Pensions to, 1760. 

Unver , informer, 1418. 1481. 1537. 1542. 1672. 
1862. 

Orange Societies , 507. 609. 

Ordnance Estimates, 611. 1347. 1361. 

Oxford. New writ ordered, in the room of the 
late Speaker, 1303. Rt. Hon. Robert Peel re- 
turned, 1381. 

Oxford University . Petition against the Catholic 
Claims, 930. Against the Tithes-Leasing BiU, 
1252, 

Paper Drawback Bill , 158. 1570. 1573. 1659. see 
also Appendix , xxiv. note . 

Parish Settlements Bill, 373. 1339. 176?, note . 
Parliamentary Reform , Opinions on, 4. 46. 69. 70. 
78. 86. 87, 100. 103. 108. 113. 116. 122. 123. 
.124. 152. 154. 161. 168. 170. 171. 172. 176. 183. 
234. 274. 290. 394, 303. 335. 381. 455. 460. 494. 
511. 651* 1075. 1180. 1869; Sir F. Burdett’s 
Motion for a Select Committee, 1181 — Six 
Hundred Petitions presented, at once, for Re- 
form, 438. the printed Petitions, and others, 
for Informalities, rejected, 516. Additional Pe- 
titions from the rap wing places. Anderscon, 
„ 171. Arbroath , 4w. Arnold] 303. Ashton - 

under-Line, 47. Barnsley , 385. Barmy Parish, 
171. Barston , 335. Beith, 374. Belfast, 456. 

. Berkshire, , <455. Bonhill , 171. Boston, 234. 

Bradford, - 124. Brechin, 460. Bridgetown, 
171. Bristol, 46. Campsie , 171. Carlisle , 

176. Castle- Doningtin, 87. Church Stret- 


ton, 304. Clitheroe, 803. Cornwall, 69; 

1075. 1181. Crompton, 168, Derbyshire, 172. 
Dewsbury, 161. jDtottift, 234*1480. Dunbarton, 

170. Duifermline, ,748. 1180. Dysart, 159, 
304. Eckmondwykei 385. , Faversham 304. 
Gainsborough, 234. Glasgow, 161. Gorbats, 171. 
Gornn, 171. Grttftocfc, 442. Qrooby, 443. 
Halifax, 70. 78. Hamilton, 100. ilarbormgh , 
183. Honiton, 87. Horstforthf 108. Horsham, 
456. ffu/l, 274. Kent, 494. Keyworth., 1162. 
Kilmarnock, 152. Kilwinning, 692. Kimbolton, 
443. King's Lynn, 87. Kirkaldy, 234. Kirk- 
intillock, 86. Kirton, 1180. Lambeth, 529. 
Langholme , 374. Leeds, 124. 161. Leigh, 303. 
Leuchars, 234. Liverpool, 511. Linlithgow, . 
732. London , 100. 122. 171. 176. 651. Lyming- 
ton, 154. Macclesfield, 115. M«ncAester,113, 124. 
Monmouth, 176. Montrose, 462. Newbury, 4, 56. 
Norwich, 100. 108. Nottingham, 115. 336. 374. 
Old Artillery Ground, 441. Oldham , 47. Ox- 
/ord, 304. PcrtA, 274. 373. Portsdoum-Hill, 
154. Renfrew, 304. Rippon , 176. Ruthei'glen, 
86. 442. Saddleworth , 46. 385. Salfitrd, 124. 
Sheffield, 07. A'oufA Queens Fetry, 692. South- 
wark, 303. 529. Spa-Fields, 108. 154. Spital- 
Ficlds, 1 76. Stapleton , 374. Stevenston, 692. 
»S7. John's Horseleydown, 455. Bf. /e«r, 785. 
«S7. Leonard’s Shorediteh , 441. *S7. Luke's Chel- 
sea, 1722. Stockton-upon Tees, 373. Saiton-in - 
Ashfiel(l,1162. Tavistock, 108. Wakefield, 2 74. 
Warrington, 103. 168. IF/cfc, 155. 444. JFor- 
cester, 336. Yarmouth, 1162. For A, 456. York- 
shire. (West Riding .) 444.- : *Petition against 
Reform. Leigh , 716. 

Penitentiary, Mil bank, 1388. 

Petitions, allowed to conic up free of Postage, 

171. Rules to be observed by Members in 
presenting Petitions to the House, 46. 70. 100. 
113. 125. 154. 438. 442. 456. 496. 516. 

Petitioning, right of, 103. 441. 511. 591. 

Port Laureate, 299. 

Police Committee, reappointed, 458, to report on 
Alehouses, 613. First Report, 792. Second 
Report, 1778. 

Ponsonhy , the Right Hm. George: his sudden Indis- 
position, 1727. His Death, ift. note. Motion for a 
Nev. writ in his room, 1827. 

Poor Caws, Petitions for a revision of them, 109. 
158. 457. 1178. 1229. Committee appointed, 
235. Report, 1761. 

Poor, Measures for their relief, 727. 752. See 
also Education. 

Poor Employment Bill , 783. 1060. 1096. 1238*; 

1248. 1262. 1656. 1700. 1764. 

Postage . See Petitions. 

Prince Regent. Address on the Speech from the 
Throne, 4. 49. 79. Attacked in his passage 
from Parliament, 16. Address voted, 20. Mes- 
sage respecting the Public Finances, 82. Gives 
up part of his Income, 132. Message respect- 
ing Seditious Practices, 87. Address voted, 
103. Message on the continuance of Seditious 
Practices, 1303. Message respecting the late 
Speaker, 1303. Address voted, 1312. Answer, 
1335. 

Prisons , (England), 103. 1527. 510. (Ireland), 
696. 1424. 1570. 1659. 

Prisoners, condemned, in Newgate, ITS. 233. So* 
litary Confinement of Prisoners, 1665. not 
to be put in irons before trial, unless they are 
doubted, 1748* 






